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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Wrh  tbis  Nasiber  (for  January,  1871),  we  resame  the  regolar  pablioation  of 
the  American  Joornal'  of  Education,  which  has  been  eomewhat  intennitted, 
although  not  poaitiyely  suspended,  during  our  connection  with  the  Department 
and  Office  of  Education.  We  hope  to  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  enable 
us  to  continue  our  articles,  original  and  selected,  on  the  existing  condition  and 
moyements  of  Education  in  different  countries,  until  we  have  given  something 
like  completeness  to  our  survey  of  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of: — 

L    National  Education  in  different  countries  in  respect  to : 

1.  Blementaiy  Schools — Infant  and  Juvenile. 

2.  Secondary  Schools— Public  High  Schools— Gymnasiums,  fta 

5.  Superior  Sdiools — ^Universities— Colleges,  fta 

4.  Special  and  Glass  Instruction,  viz. :  (1)  Theology ;  (2)  Law;  (3)  Kedi- 
ctne  and  Surgeiy ;  (4)  Teachmg;  (5)  Agriculture,  and  Rural  Economy  gener- 
ally ;  (6)  Aidiitecture  and  Oonstruction  of  all  kinds ;  (I)  Chemical  Technology; 
(8)  Commefoe  and  Trade  generally ;  (9)  Engineering,  Civil,  Mechanical  and 
Marine;  (10) Drawings  in  its  Ideal  and  Industrial  applications ;  (11) Metallurgy 
and  IGning;  (12)  Mechanics  and  Machinery;  (13)  Muaio— both  Yocal  and  In- 
strumental; (14)  Navigation — by  steam  and  sail,  on  river  and  ocean;  (15) 
Military  and  Naval  Schools;  (16)  Public  Service,  the  administration  of  Tele- 
grai^  fta;  (17)  Female  Education-^both  general  and  special;  (18)  Exoep- 
tional  Glaases^  such  as  Orphans,  Deaf  Mutes,  Blind,  Ac. 

6.  Supplementary  Schools   and    Agendes:    (1)  Evening  Sdxools  and 
i;  (2)  libraries;  (3)  Lectures. 

6w  Societies  for  the  Advancement  of  Art^  Education,  Literature  and 


t.  Architecture  for  Sdioola  of  every  grade^  and  for  all  Educational 
purposes. 

8.  School  Codes  of  diJOferant  countries  In  reforence  to  a  diacnaslon  of  the 
oiganisatioQ  and  administratiGn  of  School  Systems. 

9.  Tbe   Pedagogy  of  different  Nations:   (1)  Germans;  (2)  Swiss;  (3) 
Frendi;  (4)  Boyish;  (5)  American. 

10.  Educational  Blogmphj:  (1)  Teachers;  (2)  Promoters  and  Bene&ctors 
of  Education. 

n.   The  past  histoiy  and  present  condition  of  Education  as  a  Science  and 
as  an  Alt, 
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OiTRoeucnoir. 

A  pfovkMBt  defeet,  Mcond  only  to  the  Absence  of  all  provinon  for  the 
proCeflsiofiAl  tnining  of  teachers,  in  our  systems  nod  institutions  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  llidd,  as  oomparod  iHth  those  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  tiM  kwliBg  Oerman  Stales,  as  they  were  foond  after  personal  inquiry 
and  •baonration,  was  4ha  ahsenca  of  special  schools  and  classes  for  teach* 
ing  diawiagy  geomalry,  physics,  maehanfas,  ehenistry,  and  the  natural 
sciences  generally,  with  special  laiH^inca  to  the  great  national  indo»* 
tries, — to  oommene,  locomotion,  BMiehinory,  manuftu^tures,  mining,  en- 
gineering and  dvil  csnstractions  of  aH  kinds.  The  demand  for  engineers, 
and  pnuBtiaal  chemists  and  gaalogists,  was  vevy  inadequately  met  by 
the  Rpnwelaer  Sdiool  at  Troy,  by  gradoales  (resigned,  or  detached  from 
the  pnblie  serviea)  of  the  IGiitafy  School  at  West  Point,  and  by  ingen- 
ious men,  who  educated  themselves  ki  ptactlee  (involving  much  cost  and 
many  fiulures),  and  from  boeks,  for  tb^r  work. 

Public  attention  in  Connecticut  was  called  to  this  omission  in  an  ad* 
dress  pmptund  m  1887,  after  my  retHm  from  Europe,  and  delivered  in 
18S8,  and  Bubsequently  is  conaeotion  with  oilier  topics  of  educational 
reform,  in  different  paits  of  the  oountry.  Information  in  detail,  on  in- 
stitutions  referrad  to  in  this  address,  vis:  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  with  the  Special  fiehools  of  Appllaations  In  machinery,  engineering 
and  mines ;  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  If  anufoctures,  with  its  muse- 
ums of  machines  and  ia^>lements,  and  popular  but  systematic  lectures ; 
the  Agricultural  Course  and  indiistrial  teaching  of  Fellenberg  at  Hofwy) ; 
the  Agricultural  Institute  in  Wurtcmburg ;  the  Mining  School  in  Sax- 
ony ;  the  commercial  and  technieal  eiasoeo  in  the  Institute  at  Vienna ; 
the  architectural  lectures  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  B^lin,  and  various 
incipient  steps  in  the  same  direction  in  the  Mechanic  Institutes  of  Eng- 
land,— in  a  document  first  issued  in  1S69,  ajfid  made  part  of  my  Annual 
Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Beard  of  Gonmisdoners  of  Common  Schools 
for  Connecticut  for  188iM0 ;  ra-iss«ed  with  additions  in  1847,  as  Com« 
missioner  of  Public  Schools  vm  Rhode  Island,  and  again  in  1858-^4^4  in 
the  volume  entided  National  Edueation  in  Europe  in  the  series  of  educa- 
tional treatises  issued  as  S^Mariuteadent  of  Ceioinon  Schocte  in  Con- 
necticut. 

In  1862,  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of 
the  Colt  Reviving  Fire-ann,  contemplated  tlie  early  establishment  of 
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Evening  Classes  of  elementary  instruction  for  young  persons  in  his  em- 
ployment whose  school  education  had  hecn  neglected,  and  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  chemistry  and  mechanics  for  such  of  his  aduit  workmen  as 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  1864,  his  plan  was  expanded  into  a 
regularly  organized  School  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  As  the  re- 
sources from  which  he  intended  to  endow  it  accumulated,  he  included 
courses  of  practical  agriculture,  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening ; 
and  finally,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  signified  his  purpose  to 
alternate  the  practical  work  of  the  shop  and  the  field  with  military  drill. 
The  institution  thus  projected  and  expanded  was  a  comprehensive  Poly- 
technic School — which  would  at  once  supply  through  its  evening  classes 
the  deficient  elementary  schooling  of  his  own  workmen,  meet  the  wants 
of  technical  instruction  in  any  occupation  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  and  offer  a  thorough  scientific  basis  for  the  practical  training  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  designer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  miner  and  metallurgist,  as  well  as  of  the  candi- 
date for  any  other  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country. 

In  the  inception  and  development  of  his  plan,  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sult me ;  and  in  1854  signified  his  desire  to  name  me  in  the  instrument 
by  which  he  should  create  and  endow  the  trust,  with  a  request  that  I ' 
would  obtain  full  and  reliable  accounts  of  all  establishments  at  home  or 
abroad,  which  had  any  feature  in  common  with  the  school  which  he  con- 
templated, and  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  endow  by  will  beyond 
any  literary  institution  in  New  England ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  report  a 
plan,  when  called  on. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  and  of  studies  already  widely  extended 
in  the  field  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  for  the  chapters  and  special  sections  which. compose  this  volume, 
were  collected,  and  to  some  extent  prepared  for  publication  and  printed 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  at  th4  time  of  Col.  Colt's  death 
in  1862,  when  it  was  found  that  his  original  purpose  to  endow  by  will 
such  an  institution  had  been  revoked  by  a  later  codicil 

In  1868,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Colt,  the  work  of  collection  and  prep- 
aration was  resumed,  and  a  portion  relating  to  Military  Schools  and  Ed- 
ucation was  published  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  Report,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  complete  survey  of  Institutions  for  Special  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Sciences  and  Arts  in  different  countries,  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Plan  for  a  Polytechnic  School  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Her  object  was  simply  to  enable  me  to  complete  my  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  Special  Instruction ;  and  was  abandoned  by  her  on  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Armory  Buildings  by  fire  in  1865.  Since 
that  date  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  to  its  present  state  of  completion 
as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  other  engagements. 

Henry  Barnard 
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V^tESE 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


jxttowjixnoK, 

Tax  Brribr  Bm^ibx  conanU  of  Ihe  British  hlands  (generally 
deflignated  Great  Bntaiiif  aad  Ireland);  Indian  PoBaesaions;  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand;  Domiaaoa  of  Ganandai  and  other  large 
poaaesBiona  in  North  Amarica,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  various 
colonies  and  settlemealB  whidh  dot  the  whole  surface  of  the  civ- 
ilised worid  with  forts  and  govenunent  honses,  over  which  floats 
the  meteor  flag  of  England. 

The  following  table  exhihits  the  extent^  population,  finances,  and 
cominerce  of  the  difierent  portions  of  this  great  Power :— * 


of  Cooalry. 


Am. 

8q.  milM. 


GffBst  BritaiD  and 

lodlftB  PoaKMioiu 

Indiwi  ProCeeted  SUte*.. . . 
Other  EMteni  PoMosiooa.. 


Noclh  Ameriek 

W«tlii«w» 

Earopean  PoneMions.. 


190,760 
91S^8» 

•  «  •  « 

98,474 

9,589.070 

099.418 

190 
919.915 


Population. 


30J73.689 

159iM8,QeO 

48.150.000 

3,190.907 

9,001,055 

4,114.150 

945,197 

155,063 

8^190 


RtTCttM. 


m),500,450 


Pttblie  l>«bt. 


48,534|419     101,966,111 


S.094,1SI 
11,784.090 

054.544 

190,806 

].30S,8]4 


jB749.]35,911 


1,719,010 
31,315.560 
15^808,981 

1,060.173 
916^669 

8.051,333 


4.605.909  945.599,733 ;X139,168«337'X903,3804039iX770,504,464 


■poriiMid 
Kxporti. 


£539,475,2f)6 
98,655.879 

97,'Mid,609 

64,899,467 

90.673,330 

9,105.051 

5.583.639 

8.938,330 


The  British  Tales  consist  of  Great  Britain  (England,  Scotland  and 
Wales),  and  Ireland,  with  a  popoktion  in  1869  of  30,873,682. 

England  is  divided  from  Scotland  on  the  north  by  the  Cheviot 
Hilb  and  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Sol  way,  and  from  Wales  by  the  Severn 
and  the  Dee.  The  western  part  of  England  was  *known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  and  was  reeorted  to  by  them  for  Its  tin,  four  centuries, 
or  so,  before  Christ ;  and  hence  the  whole  country  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Casttterides  or  Tin  Islands.  When  invaded  by  C»sar 
(B.  C.  55)  it  was  called  Britain,  or  some  time  Albion.  The  Romans 
sabdned  all  England,  and  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  but  did  not 
reach  Ireland,  although  its  existence  was  known  to  them.  In  the 
third  century,  when  the  power  of  Rome  was  on  the  decline,  an  ofiicer 
ealled  Uie  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  was  appointed  to  withstand  en- 
croachments from  the  opposite  coasts ;  about  the  year  A.  D.  410, 
the  Britons  revolted,  and  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island,  after 
a  rule  of  450  years.  The  Britons,  being  divided  into  as  many  hos- 
tile Stales  aa  they  had  cities,  were  unable  to  resist  the  fresh  hordes 
(now  called  Saxons  and  Angles)  that  poured  into  the  ishind,  and 
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about  457  the  kiDgdom  of  Kent  was  founded.  The  Britons  still 
fought  stubbornly,  but  were  gradually  driven  westward,  and  by  the 
year  584  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (meaning  the  march  land  or  fron- 
tier State)  was  established,  being  the  last  of  the  seven  kingdoms 
founded  by  the  invaders,  whence  the  whole  is  usually  styled  the 
Heptarchy.  The  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  made  war  on  each  other, 
but  at  last  in  827  Egbert  of  Wessex  obtained  the  supremacy  of  the 
whole,  and  styled  himself  King  of  England.  His  descendants,  of 
whom  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  most  illustrious,  held  the  throne  for 
more  than  200  years,  but  the  country  suffered  greatly  during  the 
time  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who,  under  Canute  and  his 
sons,  became  its  rulers  for  twenty-five  years  (1017-1042).  The 
Saxon  line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to 
whom  Harold  succeeded  ;  but  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  gave  England  into  the  hands  of  the 
Norman  kings,  who  reigned  frbm  1066  to  1154.  Then  came  the 
Plantagenets  (1154-1485);  the  Tudors  (1485-1603);  and  the 
Stuarts  (1603-1714),  to  whom  the  House  of  Brunswick  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Her  present  Majesty  is  the  sixth 
sovereign  of  that  line. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  begun  in  the  year  11 70,  but  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  completed  until  the  surrender  of  Limerick  in 
1691.  Wales  was  conquered  by  Edward  I.  in  1282,  and  formally 
annexed  to  England  by  Henry  YIII.  in  1536.  Scotland  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  to  subjugate  it,  maintained 
for  ages  a  close  alliance  with  France,  and  in  1603,  gave  a  ruler  to 
England  in  the  person  of  James  YL,  who  became  James  I.  of  Great 
Britain,  a  title  then  first  assumed.  This  was  but  a  personal  union, 
but  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  effected  under  Queen  Anne  in 
1707.  Ireland,  which  had  been  hitherto  only  styled  a  lordship,  was 
declared  a  kingdom  in  1542,  and  this  kingdom  was  united  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  Act  of  Union,  on  January  1,  1801. 

The  form  of  government  is  a  Umited  monarchy,  consisting  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  without  whose 
joint  approval  no  legislation  is  complete,  though  a  lai^e  discretion 
is  left  to  the  executive,  and  for  the  proper  exercise  of  this  discretion 
the  Ministers  of  the  crown  are  responsible,  as  it  is  a  legal  maxim, 
that  '*  the  Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong."  For  administrative  pur- 
poses, England  is  divided  into  forty  oounties,  Wales  into  twelve, 
Scotland  thirty-three,  and  Ireland  thirty-two.  To  each  of  these 
counties  there  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a  lord-lieutenant  and  a 
sheriff,  and  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  beside  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  London  and  other  large  cities. 
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The  policy  of  the  English  GovemmeDt,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  haa 
been  to  leave  the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art,  even  in  their  obvious  connec- 
tions with  national  indastrie&— the  mining,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
medianical  productions  of  the  people, — to  individual  and  associated  effort 
WHJiin  the  last  half  century,  and  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  this  policy  has  undergone  great  changes,  until  there  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  which  appropriates  such  large  sums  annually  for  the  ad- 
Tanoement  of  Education,  Science,  and  Art  We  give  a  list  of  annual  appro- 
priations from  the  public  treasury  for  these  purposes,  mostly  for  1869. 

T.    ELEXENTABT  EDUCATION. 

1.  England  and  Scotland — through  Ck>mmittee  of  Council.-*- 

Central  Office  and  Administration, £22,631 

Inspection  (68  Inspectors) — Salaries  and  Travel, 64,103 

Training  Colleges*  (38)  for  Elementary  Teachers, 74,250 

Sums  paid  toward  Teadiers'  Salaries— iSbo(ton<i, '79,600 

"      •"        "              "             "          England  and  Waiesj 649,639 

(6.)  Building  grants,  apparatus,  fta,f 46,600 

Total  for  England  and  Scotland, £835,623 

2.  National  Schools,  Ireland: — 

[1.)  Central  Office, 17,412 

f2.)  Inspection — Salaries  and  Travel, 36,461 

[3.)  Normal  Establishments, 8,245 

(4.)  Agricultural  Schools, 6,828 

Books  and  apparatus, 26,962 

Teachers'  Salaries, 360,194 

Total  through  National  Board  for  Ireland, £464,092 

Total  for  Elementary  Instruction  in  Great  Britain, £1,389,616 

n.    HIGHER  XDUOATION. 

The  principal  expenditures  for  Institutions  of  Secondary  Education  in  Great 
Britiun,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  met  by  endowments  (the  annual  income  of 
which  is  about  £1,000,000)  and  parental  payments. 

The  8  great  Universities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irehmd,  have  endow- 
ments to  the  annual  value  of  over  £700,000. 

To  aid  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Superior  Instruction,  Parliament  made 
grants  in  1869  as  follows: — 

1.  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ £10,000    ' 

University  of  London, 9,063 

2.  Univernties  of  Scotland,. . . « 16,192 

3.  Queen's  (colleges  (Bellas^  Cork,  Gal  way),  Irelmid, ....  11,520 

Bel&st  Seminary, 2,050 

Maynooth— St  Patrick's  College, 26,000 

Queen's  University,  Ireland, 3,165 

4.  University  Buildmgs  (Glasgow,  London), 100,000 

Ibial, £176,980 

m.    SOIENOB  AKD  AST  DEPABTNEHT. 

1.  Central  Administration, £8,507 

2.  Schools  of  Science  and  Art— Central  and  Provincial, 70,860 

3.  South  Kensington  Museums— Collections,  Ac., 90,740 

4.  National  Portrait  Exhibition  (1868-9), 3,000 

6.  East  of  London  Museum, 10,000 

6.  Schools  of  Mines  and  Chemistry,  and  Geological  Museum,. .  12,253 

1,  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Industrial  Art^ 8,219 

8.  Boyal  CV>llege  of  Science  for  Ireland, 6,236 

Boyal  Dublin  Society, 2, 185 

Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin, 1,950 

Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  and  libraiy, 2,785 

Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,. 300 

IbkUfar  Science  and  AH  Jkpcartmeni^ £217,036 
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IT.    tiEABKSD  SOCimSB  ASfD  80IKRTIFI0  TXTRPOSBS. 

1.  Royal  Society,  London, £1,000 

For  Meteorologiofd  ObeenratioDa^ . .  • 10,000 

Soyal Oeogmpinnl  Sock^,. ...•*. ...,,.. ftOO 

JStoyal  Geological  Society,.. , .     1,500 

Boyal  Academy  of  Music^ 500 

Royal  Irish  Academy, 1,784 

Edinlmrgti  Obserratory, 890 

Bdinburgh  Boyal  Society, 1,520 

Oeological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 19,778 

Hydrograpbic  Department  of  the  Nayy, 66,000 

Greenwich  Obeenratory, i,^l^ 

Buildings  (Ifuseums  of  Natural  History,  Ac-X 200,000 

Mai, £307,886 

Y.  XCBBUlfS  AHB  flATtI.EBtM  Of  ABX. 

1.  British  Museum,  London, £99,380 

2.  National  Gallery, 15,992 

8.  Historical  Portrait  Gallery, 1,800 

4.  National  Galleiy  of  Ireland, 2,740 

Royal  Institution,  and  Board  of  Manufactures,  Edmburgh, . .    4  500 

5.  Art  Ornamentation  of  Pfiirllament  Houses, 10,000 

6.  Annuities,  Ac.,  on  former  Donations  and  Bequests, 5,000 

Totai, £139,422 

Y1.  lOLITART  AKD  WATAL  S0HOOL8  AKD  EDUOATTOy~1868-9. 

1.  Military  Schod%  Ac. — 

Ck>UDcil  of  Military  Education, £8,207 

Royal  Military  Academy — ^Wo^wlch, 38,581 

Boyal  MiUtary  Ckaieee--Sa]idhant» 36,731 

Staff  OoUege  at  Sandhmnst, 7,S^ 

Regimental  and  Guard  Scdioola, 39,016 

Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Normal  Scfaoel, 14,917 

Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, .-.  11,378 

Depaxtment  of  Instruction  for  Military  OfBcera^ 2,946 

Military  Medical  School, 9,600 

'  2.  Naval  Schools  and  Nautical  Purposes.^- 

Boyal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth, ..•..•  £3,561 

School  of  N^val  ij'cbitecture, 4,000 

Director  of  Naval  Studies, 1,000 

Seamen's,  Dockyard,  and  Harbor  Schools, 3,000 

Navigation  Schools  (exdusive  of  Science  Department  aid), .     2,000 

Oreenwich  Hospital  Schools  (Funds), 20,000 

Ibtal, £202,890 

Vn.  JUVBNILE  CRIKINALB  ASh    BBFORICATOBIES. 

For  England  and  Wales, £123,000 

"   Ireland, 48,960 

These  objects,  numerous  and  important  as  they  are,  do  not  ezhanat  the  list 
of  Parliamentary  appropriations  for  Edneation,  Science  and  Art  in  1869,  but 
the  sumsy  large  in  single  instances,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  (£2,500,000)  those 
made  by  any  other  government  for  the  aame  period.  It  only  needs  a  more 
systematic  administration  of  the  pablic  grants,  to  stimulate  and  direct  wisely 
local,  institutional,  and  individual  activity,  and  supplement  their  deficiencies  by 
doing  wen  what  individuals,  aasocktions,  or  looal  commanities  can  not  do 
thoroughly,  if  at  all-— to  bring  the  Special  as  well  as  the  General  Instruction  of 
the  whole  oovntry  oh  to  a  higher  plane  than  they  now  occupy  in  any  other  State. 
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L  mmyiDUAL  promoters  of  realistic  msTErcnoN* 

Under  the  Chinrcb  fiystem  of  ednoation,  which  supplanted  the  barbarian  of 
an  earlier  period,  and  which  prevailed  throagfaout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  Borope  genendlj,  all  institutiona,  endowments  and  metboda 
were  designed  to  ibster  instmclion  in  hmgoage,  and  those  ^>eottlative  studies 
which  were  ftmnd  pai^cularly  useftil  in  ecclesiastical  aifairs.  But  English  lit- 
erature is  not  witkout  occasional  witnesses  to  the  defective  arrangements  then 
cnialinR  and  appeak  and  snggesfekms  for  other  institationa  and  instruction. 

SIR  TH01U8  ELTOT. 

Sir  Tbomab  BLTcnt;  in**T9ie  Oovemor,^'*  first  published  in  1644^  which  was 
designed  to  instruct  men,  and  especially  men  of  noble  birth,  in  good  morals, 
and  in  the  ways  of  naefulnesis  recommends  that  young  gentlemen  be  brought 
np  ''  to  draw,  painty  and  carve,"  and  put  to  frequent  practice  "  with  poises 
made  of  lead,'*  lifting  or  throwing  the  heavy  stone  or  bar,  in  wrestling,  run* 
ning,  swimmbg,  ridings  dancing,  and  shooting  with  the  long  bow.  In  addition 
to  these  recreations,  he  praises  the  industry  of  the  long  of  Prussia,  "  who  in  a 
time  vaomt  fbom  the  aflhin  of  his  realm,  jdanted  innumeiabls  trees,  which  long 
before  he  died  brought  forth  abundance  of  fruit.* 

rRAVOm  LORD  BAOOR. 

Francis  Bacon  (bom  In  IMl  and  died  In  1626)  was  the  earliest  and  ablest 
cbampton  of  a  broad  educational  policy,  both  in  opening  up  the  whole  field  of 
scienoe  for  better  culture^  and  in  founding  new  places  of  learning,  and  holding 
out  stronger  inducements  for  ingenions  minds  to  devote  themselves  to  natural 
sdenoe.  In  the  prefhce  to  the  Second  Book  on  the  Dignity  and  Advancement 
of  Learning,  addressed  to  the  king,  and  written  in  1605,  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
defideades  in  the  provisions  for  bigher  culture  in  his  day,  and  the  necessity  of 
new  schoob  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  at  large,  as  w^ 
as  profesBorships,  labotatories,  and  other  fiunfities  of  experiment  and  practice. 

First,  therefore,  aoMMig  so  many  noble  foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe,  I 
find  it  strange  that  th^  are  all  dedikaUed  to  professions,  and  none  left  free  to 
the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For  if  men  judge  that  learning  should 
be  referred  to  use  and  action,  they  judge  well ;  but  it  is  easy  in  this  to  fall  into 
the  error  pointed  at  in  the  ancient  &ble;  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
found  foult  with  the  stomach,  because  it  neither  performed  the  office  of  motion 
as  tlie  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  does;  but  yet,  notwithstanding;  it  is 
the  stomach  which  digests  and  distributes  the  aliment  to  all  the  rest  So  if 
any  man  think  that  Philosophy  and  Universality  are  idle  and  unprofitable 
Btndiee,  be  does  not  consider  that  all  arts  and  professkms  are  from  thence  sup* 
plied  with  sap  and  strength.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause,  which  has 
so  long  hindered  the  more  flourishing  progress  of  learning;  because  these  fun- 
damental knowledges  have  been  studied  but  in  passage,  and  not  drui]Jc  deeper 

■  --■■■•>■■ ■    .  ■  -  -  ■        , 

*  For  copiooa  extractih  aeo  RMMid*i  Auancam  JomruMl  qf  EduMtmi^  tqL  XTi  4B3-«M» 
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of.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  has  used  to  do,  it  is  not 
any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  eartli,  and  put- 
ting richer  mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  this  dedication  of  colleges  and  societies  to  the  use  only  of  professory 
learning  has  not  only  been  inimical  to  the  growth  of  the  sciences,  but  has  also 
been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments.  For  hence  it  proceeds  that  princes 
when  they  have  to  choose  men  for  business  of  state,  find  a  wonderful  dearth  of 
able  men  around  them ;  because  there  is  no  collegiate  education  designed  for 
these  purposes,  where  men  naturally  so  disposed  and  affected  might  (besides 
other  arts)  give  themselves  especially  to  histories,  modem  languages,  books  of 
policy  and  civil  discourse ;  whereby* they  might  come  better  prepared  and  in- 
structed to  offices  of  state. 

And  because  founders  of  Colleges  do  plant,  and  founders  of  Lectures  do 
water,  I  must  next  speak  of  the  deficiencies  which  I  find  in  public  lectures ; 
wherein  I  especially  disapprove  of  the  smaUness  of  the  salaiy  assigned  to  lec- 
turers in  arts  and  professions,  particularly  amongst  ourselves.  For  it  is  very 
necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that  lecturers  in  every  sort  be  of  the 
most  able  and  sufficient  men ;  as  those  who  are  ordained  not  for  transitoiy  use, 
but  for  keeping  up  the  race  and  succession  of  knowledge  from  age  to  age.  This 
can  not  be,  except  their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  that  the  most  emi- 
nent professors  may  be  well  contented  and  willing  to  spend  their  whole  life  in 
that  ranction  and  attendance,  without  caring  for  practice.  And  therefore  if  you 
will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  observe  David's  military  law;  which  was, 
"  That  those  who  stayed  with  the  baggage  should  have  equal  part  with  those 
who  wore  in  the  action  f  else  will  the  baggage  be  ill  attended.  So  lecturers 
in  sciences  are  as  it  were  the  keepers  and  guardians  of  the  whole  store  and 
provision  of  learning,  whence  the  active  and  militant  part  of  the  sciences  is 
furnished ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  and  profit 
with  the  men  of  active  life. 

Certain  it  is  that  for  depth  of  speculation  no  less  than  for  fruit  of  operation  in 
some  sciences  (especially  natural  philosophy  and  physic)  other  helps  are  re- 
quired besides  books.  Wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men  has  not  been  alto- 
gether wanting;  for  we  see  spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have 
been  provided  and  prepared  as  assistants  to  astronomy  and  cosmography,  as 
well  as  books.  We  see  likewise  that  some  places  instituted  for  physic  have 
gardens  for  the  examination  and  knowledge  of  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  are  not 
without  the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  anatomical  observations.  But  these  respect 
but  a  few  things.  In  general,  it  may  be  held  for  certain  that  there  will  hardly 
be  any  great  progress  in  the  unraveling  and  unlocking  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
except  there  be  a  full  allowance  for  expenses  about  experiments ;  whether 
they  be  experiments  appertaining  to  Vulcan  or  Daedalus  (that  is,  the  furnace  or 
engine),  or  any  other  kind.  And  therefore  as  secretaries  and  emissaries  of 
princes  are  allowed  to  bring  in  bills  of  expenses  for  their  diligence  in  exploring 
and  unraveling  plots  and  civil  secrets,  so  the  searchers  and  spies  of  nature  must 
have  their  expenses  paid,  or  else  you  will  never  be  well  informed  of  a  great 
number  of  things  most  worthy  to  be  known.  For  if  Alexander  made  such  a 
liberal  assignation  of  money  to  Aristotle,  to  support  hunters,  fowlers,  fishers 
and  the  like,  that  he  might  be  better  furnished  for  compiling  a  History  of  Ani- 
mals ;  certainly  much  more  do  they  deserve  it,  who,  instead  of  wandering  in 
the  forests  of  nature,  make  their  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  arts. 

Bacon  also  advises  an  examination  of  the  studies  in  existing  Universities  and 
Schools,  in  reference  to  leaving  out  some  that  are  obsolete,  and  introducing 
others  which  are  fresh  and  usefVil,  and  a  reorganization  generally  to  adapt  the 
studies  better  to  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
the  future  uses  of  life.  He  also  suggests  that  the  difi^drent  Universitiea,  or 
schools  of  learning,  should  be  brought  "into  a  noble  and  generous  brother- 
hood ;"  that  a  more  carefUl  and  accurate  survey  of  the  sciences  actually  culti- 
vated "  as  well  as  of  those  not  yet  converted  to  use  by  the  industry  of  man," 
should  be  made,  and  that  better  text-books  and  better  methods  of  instruction 
generally  should  be  Introduoed.    In  the  Sixth  Book,  ^'De  Augrnentia  Sden' 
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Uarvm,^  he  givoB  the  preference  to  the  genetic  method,  where  the  teacher 
**  transplantB  knowledge  into  the  scholar's  mind,  as  it  grew  in  his  own." 
'^  Methods  should  vary  according  to  the  subject  to  be  taught,  for  in  knowledge 
itself  there  is  great  dirersitj."  "  A  judicious  blending  and  interchange  between 
the  easier  and  more  difficult  branches  of  loaming,  adapted  to  the  individual 
eapabilities,  and  to  the  future  occupation  of  pupils,  will  profit  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers  and  make  instruction  acceptable.  Go  to  nature  and  listen 
to  her  many  yolces,  consider  her  ways  and  learn  her  doings;  so  shall  you  bend 
her  to  your  wilL    Por  knowledge  is  Power  " — ^is  the  substance  of  Bacon^s  Ped- 

JOHN  ICaTON. 

John  Milton  held  and  proclaimed  views  of  educational  reform  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  radical  even  than  those  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  TraciaU  on 
MdueaHtm,  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib  in  1644,  he  presented  the  outline  of  a 
system  "  designed  to  teach  science  with  language^  or  rather  to  make  the  study 
of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,"  supple- 
mented and  utilized  by  the  widest  survey  of  practical  operations  in  the  field 
and  workshop.  The  plan  is  liable  to  objection  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
embraced  in  its  scope,  and  from  the  necessity  in  his  day  of  resorting  to  text- 
books, which  very  inadequately  presented  the  principles  of  science  and  the 
prooeawfl  of  the  arts;  but  the  leading  suggestions  have  been,  within  the  last 
half-oentary,  realized  in  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  and  are  now  par- 
tially embraced  in  the  organization  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

Passing  beyond  the  elementary  projects  of  Ratich  and  Comenius,  which  he 
aDudes  to  under  the  designation  of  **inany  modem  Januaa and  ZHdadics"  he 
accepts  the  study  of  langoage  "as  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful 
to  be'lmown,"  and  especially  "  the  languages  of  those  people  who  have  been 
most  industrious  after  wisdom,"  but  asserts  that  by  better  methods,  a  truly  val- 
uable knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  and  literatures  can  be  "easily 
and  delightfully"  made  in  one-seventh  of  the  time  usually  bestowed  on  their 
acquisition — ^which  with  most  amounts  only  "  to  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  chil- 
dren to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  acts  of  ripest  judg^ 
ments,  in  wretched  barbarizing  against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idioms."  On  such 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  he  claims  can  be  given,  the  substance  of 
good  things  and  arts  m  due  order  (as  of  agriculture  in  OcUOf  Varro,  and  Goh/r 
meUa;  of  historical  physiology  in  AriaidUe  and  Tfieophrastua ;  of  natural  history 
in  V&nwiwfj  Pliny ,  OeUua;  of  ethics  in  Plato,  Xeiwphon,  Cicero,  PkUarch,  Ac,) 
can  be  mastered  in  orderly  perusal  in  acquiring  these  languages. 

With  the  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  to  go  along  the  daily  "conning  of 
sensible  things  (object  teaching)^"  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography, 
and  astronomy  with  the  use  of  the  globes  and  of  maps,  the  elements  of  natural 
philosophy  and  physics,  higher  mathematics  with  the  instrumental  science  of 
trigonometry,  fortification,  arehitecture,  engineering  and  navigation,  and  natural 
history,  including  minerals,  plants  and  animals,  and  the  elements  of  anatomy 
and  hygiene.  Here  is  a  course  of  study  closely  resembling  the  best  gymna- 
sium and  polytecbnio  courses  of  Germany ;  and  to  make  the  resemblance  more 
close,  the  author  exdaims:  ^*  To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and 
mathematics,  what  hindere  but  that  they  may  procure  as  oft  as  shall  be  needfhl 

*  Bm  BtniMd**  ^merietm  J0umal  tf  Education,  ▼.  063 ;  xiii.  103. 
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the  helpful  ezperiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishennen,  riiepheTds,  gardeners, 
apothecaries;  and  in  other  scienoes,  of  architects,  engineers,  marinera,  and  anat- 
omists " — '*  and  this  will  give  them  sudi  a  real  tincture  of  natntal  knowledge  as 
they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily  augment  with  delight'* 

To  this  range  of  the  mathematical  sdences  and  their  apjdications,  Mflton  adds 
"constant  and  sound  endoctrinadng  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred  of 
vice,  while  their  pliant  afifections  are  led  through  all  the  morai  works  of  the  best 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  the  Evangelist  and  Apostolic  Scriptures."  Being 
perfect  in  the  .knowledge  of  personal  duly,  they  may  then  begin  the  study  of 
economics,  followed  by  the  beginning,  and  reasons  of  political  societies  (poliiie8\ 
and  on  Sundays  and  every  evening,  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and  Church 
history,  ancient  and  modem.  These  high  and  severe  studies  are  to  be  relieved 
by  choioe  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  laws  and  specimens  of  the  true  epic  and 
lyric  poem,  and  the  divine  harmpaies  of  music  beard  and  learned ;  and  to  ba 
dosed  with  the  study  and  practice  of  logio*aiMl  rhetoric,  pursued  in  the  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  text-books,  and  in  the  compositioa  of  original  matter,  so  that 
when  called  on  hereafter  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  honor  and  attention 
would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  "  These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and 
our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  discipUaary  way  from  twelve 
to  one-and-twenty,  unlsas  they  rely  more  upon  their  aaoestovB  dead,  than  ixpok 
themselves  living." 

Milton  does  not  overlook  the  knpoitance  of  physical  training^  and  throughout 
the  TraciaU  associates  manual  labor,  mechanical  dexterity,  and  athletic  sporta, 
with  the  highest  culture— the  better  to  fit  the  youth  of  Bngjand  "  both  for  peace 
or  war."  ^'Fencing,  the  exaot  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard  and  strike  safely 
with  edge  or  point;  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel;  and 
regular  military  motfona  nnder  sky  or  court,  according  to  the  season,  first  on 
foot,  then  as  theur  age  permits,  on  hocseback  to  aU  the  art  of  cavalry,"  are  in 
the  regular  programmo  of  the  Academy  wfaich  Milton  would  inatitute  for  every 
city  throughout  the  land.  To  these  home  exercises,  occupying  two  hours  m. 
the  day,  he  adds  occasional  excursions,  sometimes  "to  go  out  and  see  the 
riches  of  nature  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth ;"  and  in 
the  long  vacations,  ^|o  ride  out  in  companiee  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to 
all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  oom^ 
modities  of  buikling,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade; 
sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  iiavy,  to  leam  there  also  what  they  can 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  seaflght  These  ways  would  try  afl 
their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  end  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  amoi^ 
them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fiurii- 
ion  again  the  old  admired  virtues."  To  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise 
observation,  foreign  travel  is  reconuneBded  for  those  who  through  age  and  cul- 
ture can  profit  by  the  society  and  fnendship  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  men 
In  places  which  they  may  visit 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  this  masterly  treatise*  of  John  Milton,  in 
which  the  great  poet  and  profound  sdiolar  anticipates  many  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced plans  and  practices  of  this  age. 

**nie  TnulttU  of  Milton  will  be  foand  in  Barnard't  American  jHimtd  (^  EducatUm^  vo'.  ii. 
81,  and  zi.  451,  and  In  Papers  frr  the  T^odker,  Fifth  Seriee,  p.  115. 
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EABTLIB — ^PBTTT — ^HOOLE — COWLBT — ^DECKER. 

The  period  of  the  Gommonweilth  was  sigHalized  by  plans  of  institutioDS,  and 
BOggofltions  of  new  aabjecte  and  methods  of  instroetionf  which,  if  they  had  not 
beoD  biiried  under  the  reactionary  mfluenoes  of  the  Restoration,  would  have 
giadoally  oyerooMer  as  on  the  Continent,  the  nnnatoral  supremacy  of  the  dead 
languageSy  and  have  iostaUed  new  oounes  into  the  schoc^  of  a  commercial  and 
mannfaotaring  pwfiiA  Dimwiag,  mathematics^  and  the  experimental  and  natu- 
ral sdenoes,  and  modem  langui^ies^  would  long  ere  this  have  been  recognized 
Sk  their  ▼alue  in  mental  discipliae,  genwal  knowledge,  and  special  usee. 

Samubl  Habtub  (1616-1666)  was  the  son  of  a  PoUsh  merchant  of  Luthania 
married  to  an  English  woman,  whose  connections  brought  him  to  London  in 
1636h  His  whole  time  and  fortune^  induding  a  penaion  of  £300  from  the 
Goinual  of  States  were  devoted  to  the  advanoement  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  puUio  service  generaUy.  He  died  poor,  and  Ihe  gOTemment  of 
that  trifling  and  dissolute  ruler  Charles  II.  withheld  his  pension,  although  Uil- 
ton  apeaka  of  him  as  **  oae  sent  hitbsr  by  some  good  Proyidence  from  a  &r 
ooontiy,  to  be  the  oeoaflioa  and  indtemeat  of  great  good  to  this  island,"  and  a 
paper  in  the  Phik)6ophkMd  Tnosactions  twenty  years  after  his  death,  asserts 
that  "  his  exposures  of  the  defective  husbandry  of  Snglish  fiumera,  and  the 
expositions  published  by  him  of  the  better  system  of  Slanders,  .had  enridied 
Kngiand  to  the  amount  of  untold  millions."  His  **  Academy,"  in  which  [among 
ciber  things]  exerciaes  of  industxy  not  usual  then  in  oommon  schools,  and  the 
meithods  of  Comenius  and  Ratich  (whose  "  Didactics,"  "  Janua,"  and  *'  Orbis 
Pictu8»"  he  had  caused  to  be  traoslafeed  and  printed^  were  introduced,  and  his 
"  Propositions  for  the  erecting  of  a  College  of  Husbandry,"  if  properly  sus- 
tained, would  have  opened  up  another  well-^ring  of  national  wealth. 

Chaalbs  Hoolb  (1610-1666),  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  an  eminent  school- 
master, and  the  author  of  twenty-four  pedagogical  worics,  translated  the  "  Orbis 
JSmmaUmn  Hettu^  apd  the  ^^  Janua  Reserdta  Jjmguearwm^*  of  Comenius,  and 

practiced  Ofaject  Teaching  (the  new  method  of  our  day)  two  hundred  yeara  ago 
in  his  school  in  Louthbury,  London,  from  a  text-book  "adorned  with  pictures 
to  make  cinldren  understand  it  better,"  and  fVom  "  things  kept  ready  in  eveiy 
great  school"  His  "  Usher's  Duty "  and  "  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of 
Jkachm^"  is  vahiable  now  for  its  iatrinaio  and  permanent  interest 

Su  WiLUAK  PsrcY  (leSS-ieSI),  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Lansdowne, 
was  not  only  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  but  by  his 
**  Flan  of  a  Trade  School^"  published  in  164t,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  the  field  of  technical  education. 

Abbaham  Cowlet  (1618-1667X  whose  ''Plan  of  a  Philosophical  CoUege'' 
(fimt  printed  in  1662)  was  preferred  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  that  of  Milton's  Acade- 
my, anticipated  by  two  hundred  years  the  propositions  now  under  consideration 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  schQols  and  classes  now  in  operation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Science  Department,  in  which  ''  Art,  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
Navigatk>n,  the  Mysteries  of  all  Trades,  and  Natural  Histories "  were  to  be 
taught  by  Profesaoni,  "  chosen  for  their  solid  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
things  they  teach,"  and  assisted  *'  by  Laboratories  for  Chemical  Operations  and 
Gardens  for  all  manner  of  experiments." 

Sir  Nathak  Dbckbr,  in  1744,  published  an  ^'Eisay  on  the  Oauses  of  the  De- 
time  <if  ike  Foreign  Trads^^  in  which  he  uxged  the  uiq>ortance  of  £kiglish  arti- 
sans learning  to  draw  and  design  with  taste.  "  A  workman  who  is  a  good 
draughtsman  will  be  more  ingenious  in  a  business  that  requires  skill  in  drawing 
than  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it;  so  his  work,  being  better  designed,  will  im- 
prove the  ingenuity  of  bis  apprentioes  who  won't  b^r  to  see  an  iU-fimcied  piece 
of  work." 
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JOHN  LOOKS. 

John  Looks,  born  in  1632,  and  edacated  at  the  Westminster  School|.  and 
Christ  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1693  his  "  Th<ntghta  vpon  (he  EdHcaiion  of 
ChUdren^^^  which  soon  passed  through  many  editions  and  was  translated  into 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  German  languages,  and  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
▼iews  and  practices  of  parents  and  teachers  in  different  countries.  The  main 
end  and  aims  of  education  are  declared  to  be,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
as  the  condition  of  a  happy  state  in  this  world,  the  superiority  of  virtue  to  in- 
tellectual ability,  and  the  value  of  good  manners  and  practical  oommon  sense 
over  great  learning,  especially  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  past  He 
enjoins  the  study  of  French  before  Latin,  and  in  teaching  language  generally 
follows  the  methods  of  Radch,  Oomenius,  and  Montaigne.  He  utterly  eschews 
Latin  versiflcatioB,  and  would  make  the  mastery  of  any  language  the  occasion 
and  medium  for  learning  geography,  chronology,  and  history.  He  urges 
strongly  the  acquisitioB  of  drawing,  "as  that  which  helps  a  man  often  to  ex- 
press in  a  few  lines  well  put  together,  what  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  in  writing 
would  not  be  able  to  represent  and  make  intelligible.*'  Arithmetic,  "of  which 
a  man  can  not  have  too  much" ;  geometry,  and  astronomy  with  the  use  of  the 
globes;  geography  and  history  associated ;  ethics  and  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence ;  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ;  the  early  and  frequent  practice  of 
English  composition,  and  the  critical  study  of  the  English  language,  beyond 
any  other;  natural  philosophy,  "  with  such  writings  as  treat  of  husbandry, 
planting,  gardening,  and  the  like,"  and  the  higher  mathematics  and  physics  as 
treated  of  by  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  constitute  the  suljects  oi  the 
course  of  instruction  which  he  recommends  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  England, 
under  private  tutors,  in  preference  to  the  public  and  collegiate  system,  which 
Bacon,  Milton  and  Cowley  prefer. 

Associated  with  these  intellectual  and  moral  studies,  dancing,  music,  and 
fencing,  and  the  acquisition  of  some  art  or  mechanical  trade  (painting,  garden- 
ing, joinery,  working  in  iron,  brass  and  silver,  grinding  and  polishing  optical 
glasses,  are  specified,  and  in  one  or  more  of  these  every  child  and  youth  should 
be  exercised  every  day  until  dexterity  and  skill  in  a  hundred  wajrs  are  ac- 
quired), and  especially  a  practical  knowledge  of  book-keeping  or  merchants' 
accounts,  are  treated  of  with  much  detaiL 

ADAM  SMITH. 

Adam  Smith;  in  his  "Inquiry  into  ihe  NcOure  and  Causes  of  the  WeaWi,  of 
NiaUions"  first  published  in  1776,  devotes  several  chapters  to  Expenditures  on 
Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Youth,  in  which  he  criticises  severely  "  the 
practice  of  the  Schools  and  Universities,  of  giving  exclusive  attention  to  studies 
which  concern  only  one  profession  and  interest,  and  of  omitting  so  many  things 
which  humanize  the  mind,  soften  the  temper  and  diq)08e  it  for  performing  all 
the  duties  of  public  and  private  life."  In  place  of  the  little  Latin,  so  conunonly 
and  so  imperfectly  taught  to  the  few,  he  advises  "instruction  to  all  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics.  There  is  scarce  a  common  trade 
which  does  not  afford  some  opportunity  of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of 
geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not  therefore  gradually  exercise  and 
improve  the  common  people  in  these  principles,  the  necessary  introduction  to 
the  most  sublime  as  well  as  the  most  useful  sciences." 
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JOHN  AMDESBON  AXD  TBS  AHDEBflONIAN  UNTVERSTTT. 

John  Andbbsok,  the  founder  of  the  Anderaonian  Institntion  of  Glasgow,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  popular  instniction  in  science,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Roaeneatl),  Dumbartonshire,  in  1726.  After  an  elementary  education 
in  Sterling^  and  a  more  advanced  coarse  In  the  UniverBitj  of  Glasgow,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  priental  Languages  there  in  1756,  and  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  1760.  He  illustrated  his  college  lectures  in  the  latter  branch  by  the 
results  of  observations  in  the  workshops  of  Glasgow.  To  carry  out  his  views 
of  instruction,  he  commenced  a  class,  which  he  called  his  anti-toga  class,  of  art- 
isans, who  were  allowed  to  attend  in  their  working  dress.  He  entered  into  the 
republican  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  presented  to  the  National  Con- 
vention an  improvement  in  the  carriage  of  the  cannon,  and  suggested  the  car- 
rying of  newspapers  by  balloons,  over  territory  cut  off  by  cordon  of  troops.  In 
1786,  he  published  a  popular  work  entitled  **  Institutes  of  Physics,"  and  later, 
"Essays  on  War  and  Military  Instruments.'*  He  died  Jan.  13,  1796,  having 
devised  just  before  his  death  his  whole  property  to  establish  in  Glasgow  the 
Andersonian  Universittf. 

The  Aia)EB80NiAH  Untversztt  was  designed  by  the  will  (dated  May  5, 1795) 
of  Pro£  John  Anderson,  to  become  an  institution  in  which  should  be  perpetu- 
ated the  popular  oonrses  of  instruction  instituted  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
artisans  of  Glasgow,  while  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  plan  was  more  comprehensive  (embracing  the  four  academic  de- 
partm«its)  than  his  estate  enajsled  tho  Trustees  (81  members,  who  were,  elected 
ibr  life,  unless  disqualified  by  non-attendance)  to  carry  out,  and  operations  were 
commenced  in  1797  by  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Gamett  was  the  first  iucumbentw  His  first  course 
was  delivered  in  the  autumn  of  1796,  in  the  Trades'-hall,  to  an  audience  of  over 
one  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes.  Dr.  Gamett  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  George 
Biricbeck  in  1799,  who  established  a  special  course  for  practical  mechanics  in 
Glasgow,  who  attended  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  On  his  removal  to 
London  in  1804,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  who  added  to  the 
courses  of  the  institution  one  in  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  and  held  his 
position  tilll830. 

The  Lectures  of  Pro£  Anderson,  Dr.  Gamett^  and  Dr.  Birkbedc,  are  generally 
considered  as  the  orighi  of  Mechanic  InsiUuUs.  Both  Lord  Brougham  and  Dr. 
Btrkbeck,  in  their  advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  these  Institutes,  were  in  the 
habit  of  citing  these  lectures  and  the  attendance  of  mechanics  on  them,  as  the 
best  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  instruction  for  the  working  classes. 
Prof.  Anderson,  in  particular,  deserves  the  euk>gium  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  "of  hav- 
ing opened  the  temple  of  scienoe  to  the  hard  laboring  mechanic  and  artisan." 

The  original  estate,  beyond  the  valuable  library  and  apparatus  valued  at 
$15,000,  was  only  sufficient  to  purchase  a  single  building  hi  John  street,  which 
in  1828  was  exchanged  for  the  City  Grammar  School  buildmgs,  which  were 
enlarged  and  refitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  museums,  library,  and  class-rooms 
of  the  instituUoa  The  subjects  now  taught  by  fifi«en  professors,  are  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Veterinary 
Surgery,  besides  a  fhll  course  of  Medicine,  and  other  studies  which  constitute  a 
modem  curriculum  of  science,  for  which  2,000  tickets  (3^.)  are  sold  annually. 
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ANDEB80N— BUMFOBD — ^BIREBECK — ^BBOUGHAM. 

Under  the  influenoe  of  the  tried  eacosm  of  the  AndecsoniaB  Lectures  (1793 
and  1795)  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Glaagow,  the  Bojallnstitution (Rum- 
ford  in  1799)  and  Mechanics'  Institute  (fiirkbeck  and  Brougham  in  1823)  at  Lon- 
don, the  Society  of  Arts  (Homer  in  1821)  at  Edinburgh,  and  similar  institutions 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  number  of  800  in 
1828,  which  had  increased  under  different  name^  and  with  modifications  of 
aims  and  methods,  but  all  substantially  and  avowedly  ^directed  to  the  scientific 
and  technical  instruction  of  the  members,  who  were  largely  made  up  of  work- 
ing men,  to  4,000  associations  in  1868.  The  most  potept  appeals  in  summon- 
ing the  mechanics  to  this  work,  were  made  by  that  earnest  and  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  popular  education,  Heuy  Brougham,  the  Great  Commoner,  as  he  was 
called,  before  his  true  glory  was  loot  in  the  miscellaneous  and  no  longer  signifi- 
cant title  of  Lord.  His  essay  on  the  Pleasures  and  Advaalages  of  SciencSf  with 
which  he  inaugurated  the  Society  for  the  DifiUsioii  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
his  Tariotts  efforts  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  England,  entitle  him  to  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  records  of  the  early  and  efficient  champions  of 
adentifio  popular  edocation.  * 

Out  of  the  many  able  and  timely  utterances  by  pen  and  Toioe^  ftom  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Schools  of  Design  hi  1836  to  the  tboiongli  organization  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  1869,  ineloding  its  indefirtigable  secretary, 
Henry  Cole ;  fi'om  the  discussions  embraced  in  and  which  grew  oat  of  the 
Reports  of  Parliamentary  Oommiasions  (numbering  over  36  foUo  volumes)  on 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  Sootlaiid  and  Ireland,  the  PuUic 
Schools  and  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England,  IreJand  and  Scotland,  on 
Science  in  institutions  of  higher  culture;  fit>m  special  pnblicatione,  official  and 
individual,  on  soientiflo  and  technical  instraetion,  and  the  confereooea  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Britisli  Sdenoe  Assoeiatioa,  and  Cfaambefs 
of  Trade;  from  the  eighteen  Reports  with  all  the  valuable  ^>pended  pi^iers  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department, — has  oonw  the  partial  realizatiOD  of  the  desire 
of  Bacon,  Milton,  Hartlib,  Peitty,  Cowley  and  others,  the  gradual  result  of  in- 
numerable contributions  of  many  earnest  workers  in  the  field  of  scientifio,  reaHa- 
tic  and  technical  education.  We  will  here  name  only  Pto£  Lyon  Playfhir^s 
''Industrial  EdxttalUm  on  ffu  OonUneni'' ;  Herbert  Spencer's  ''HeUUws  vabtes 
of  dijfisrent  Knowledges'^ ;  Whitworth's  brief  Lsttsr  aooompaoying  his  endow- 
ment of  $600,000  for  the  encouragement  of  medianioal  dexterity  and  scientific 
knowledge  in  working  men ;  and  J.  Scott  Russell^s  *'  Bffdemaltio  TechiUeal  Edu- 
cation of  the  EngUsh  PwjUa^'  in  1869.  The  well  directed  and  constant  labors 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  behalf  of  sdentifio  and  industrial 
Bchods,  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Severn!  of  the  Plans  of  institutions,  in  which  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
of  nature  hold  a  prominent  place,  referred  to  in  this  historical  glanoe  of  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  promote  scientific  and  tedmieal  education  in  England,  will  be 
brought  together  in  a  separate  chapter. 

I  ■   ■ I  I  ■         II     I  ..I.,  n  11  II  r  ' 

*  An  exiMded  notice  of  Brauf  bnin*!  Eduoationol  Lnbon  will  be  found  in  the  American  Jonr- 
Dd  of  EdooaUoo,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  467-^06 ;  and  a  Histoiy  of  Mechanic  Inrtitntei  in  Vol.  X.,  p.  333. 
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XL  A880CIATED  EFFORTS  TO  ADVANCE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTa 
800IETT  lOR  THE  EKOOinUQKiaKT  OF  4?RB  ARTS. 

The  Socibtt  of  Arts  was  ibaaded  in  1754,  at  a  meeting  soggeated  and 
called  by  William  Shipley  *  a  landscape  painter,  who  in  1747,  "fh>m  a  well- 
groumded  persuasion  of  the  extensive  utility  of  the  art  of  drawing  to  the  na- 
tion," erected  an  Academy  in  the  Strand,  where  he  taught  this  art  and  practiced 
hia  piofeasion.  The  object  of  the  founders  was  proclaimed  from  the  start  in 
the  dea^iiation  which  it  bore — The  Soei^  for  ihe  Enamragement  of  the  Aris^ 
Mam^iaeinrtSy  and  OomTnerce, 

Among  the  earliest  to  appreciaie  the  beneficent  aims  of  the  Society  and  ex- 
tend their  scope  so  as  to  em*bnice  the  Colonies^  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  the 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  who  communicated  in  1765,  a  JProposal  for  Ptomotmg 
Uw^td  Knmoledge  among  ihe  British  PkaUaUoM  in  America^  bearing  date  May 
14^  1753.  The  Society  readily  adopted  the  views  of  the  author,  and  in  1755 
decied  him  a  corresponding  member.  In  acknowledging  the  letter  announcing 
tiie  fiict,  he  says:  '*  Although  you  do  not  reqalre  your  correspondents  to  bear 
any  part  of  your  expense,  you  will,  I  hope,  permit  me  to  throw  my  mite  into 
your  fimd,  and  accept  the  twenty  guineas  I  propose  to  send  you  shortly,  to  be 
applied  in  premiums  for  some  improvements  in  Britain,  as  a  grateAil  though 
small  return  for  your  most  kind  and  generous  intention  of  encouraging  im- 
provements in  America.  I  flatter  myseU|  from  that  part  of  your  plan,  that  those 
jealousies  which  were  formerly  entertained  by  the  mother  country  begin  to  sub- 
sida  Never  be  discouraged  by  any  apprehension  that  arts  are  come  to  such 
perfection  in  England  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  improvement  As  yet  the 
quantity  of  human  knowledge  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  human 
Ignorance.  The  improvements  made  within  these  2,000  years,  considerable  as 
tiiey  are^  would  have  been  much  more  so,  if  the  ancients  had  possessed  one  or 
two  arts  now  of  common  use—those  of  o(^per-pla(e  and  letter  printing.  What- 
ever is  now  exactly  delineated  and  described  by  these  can  scarcely  (fVom  tiie 
sraHitude  of  copies)  be  lost  to  posterity.  And  the  knowledge  of  small  matters 
gives  the  hint,  and  is  sometimes  the  oocanon  of  great  discoveries,  periiaps  ages 
after." 

At  that  time  the  industrial  condition  of  England  was  very  backward  and  un- 
promising. Coal  was  hardly  used,  woolen  was  spun  by  hand,  machines  being 
employed  neither  for  this  nor  o^et  purposes;  education  was  neglected,  and  art 
diaoooraged ;  agriculture  was  in  its  rudest  state,  very  few  labor-saving  tools 
being  used,  while  drainage  and  the  planting  of  high  lands  were  not  practiced. 
Internal  communication  was  so  neglected  that  pack-horses  fbrniahed  the  beet 
means  of  transportation.  Only  the  coarsest  pottery  was  manufactured ;  most 
even  of  genteel  tables  were  fhrnished  with  vessels  of  wood,  pewter  and  leather; 

*  Ma.  SnpLST,  who  aelad  m  Sacielary  of  tfia  fint  mManf  of  the  Society,  held  Meieh  SSCh, 
I7M,  eDfered  ia  the  fint  ninule-hook  of  the  prooeediagi,  three  leCten  publuhed  enonyRioady  in 
1731,  adTocatinf  the  establuhmeiit  of  an  AaMxiation  to  be  ealled  the  Chamber  of  Arts,  *'  for  the 
iaprovement  of  operatiTe  knowledga,  the  meehaDical  eita,  InTentioos,  and  mannfaetarei  ;**  end 
after  then,  the  PropoMl  JMoed  by  Benjaiiia  Fkaaklia  for  the  Ibmation  of  a  Society  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  be  calMl  the  Amerieaa  Phfloeophieal  Soeiety,  *'fiiff tha  ImpiOYMiMot of  Ueeful  Knowl- 
the  Britnh  PlaaUtiooe  of  Aaerica." 
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and  as  to  cloths,  only  the  coarsest  fustians  were  manu&ctared.  Most  elegant 
objects  of  artistic  design,  of  household  xxse,  or  of  wear,  were  brought  (torn 
abroad.  For  instance,  hnen,  silks  and  porcelain  came  from,  the  Continent ; 
while  for  chintz,  muslins,  and  the  finer  fiibrics,  the  English  went  as  far  as  India. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  Society  of  Arts  set  itself  at  work,  and,  in 
Harch,  1754,  after  noting  '*that  Drawing  is  absolutely  necessary  in  many  em- 
ployments, trades  and  manufactures,  and  the  encouragement  thereof  may  prove 
of  great  utility  to  the  country,"  resolved  to  offer  premiums  to  a  certain  number 
of  boys  and  girls  for  superior  proficiency  in  this  art,  ascertained  by  a  committee 
of  examination ;  as  well  as  other  premiums  for  discovery  of  cobalt^  the  growth 
of  madder,  and  the  manu&cture  of  buff  leather.  The  adjudication  under  this 
first  competitive  exhibition  of  artistic  skill  in  England  was  made  in  1756 ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  in  the  absence  of  a  National  Gallery,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  begun  a  collection  of  statues,  busts  and  models  in  1750,  al- 
lowed examples  to  be  selected  for  copying  for  the  premiums  of  that  year. 

Prom  the  date  of  its  thorough  organization  in  November,  1757,  the  Society 
has  gone  forward  steadQy  in  its  efforts  to  advance  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  not  a  few  of  tho  great  improvements  in  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures,  originated  in  the  suggestions  of  its  members,  and  in  the 
stimulus  and  rewards  of  their  associated  labors.  Upwards  of  $500,000  have 
been  expended  in  prizes  and  other  forms  of  encouragement  lor  new  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts. 

In  art,  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,,  is  probably  indirectly  owing  to  its  influence. 

The  Society  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  material,  imple- 
ments, and  processes  of  art  Bronze  casting  and  chasing,  iron  casting,  artistic 
metal,  and  other  works,  have  been  much  encouraged;  also  the  imitation  and 
copying  of  intaglios  or  cameos. 

The  Society  contributed  to  establish  the  struggling  art  of  lithography  in  Great 
Britain,  giving  a  gold  medal  to  Senefelder,  its  discoverer,  and  publishing  ac- 
counts of  the  processes  in  its  transactions. 

The  revival  of  the  art  of  steel  engraving,  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer,  was  the  result  of  experiments  set  on  foot  by  its  committees,  who  suc- 
ceeded afler  many  experimenta  The  discovery  superseded  to  a  great  extent 
the  use  of  copper  plates. 

Agricultcjrs  was  not  included  in  the  original  scheme  of  Shipley  himself  but 
was  at  once  added,  the  system  of  premiums  being  adopted  as  the  best  spur  to 
industry.  The  improvement  of  agricultural  produce,  the  planting  of  timber, 
and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  were  the  objects  of  papers,  discussions,  and 
awards. 

The  present  condition  of  the  grass  and  root  crops  is  owing  to  this  attention. 
This  first  influenced  the  farmer  to  discriminate  and  separate  the  different  sorts 
of  grass,  and  to  cultivate  extensively,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  rhubarb,  and 
similar  roots.  Premiums  were  awarded  for  agricultural  machines.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  oaks,  gold  medals  being  awarded  to  those  who  planted 
them  in  great  numbers.  But  other  trees  for  timber  were  not  neglected.  Timber 
was  of  more  consequence  at  that  time  than  it  is  now,  when  coal  has  so  &r 
superseded  it,  and  iron  is  produced  with  less  consumption  of  wood. 

The  Society  patronized  bee-keeping,  and  attempted,  in  1786,  to  establish 
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tbe  breeding  of  silk-wonas.    Harvesting  and  reaping  have  always  been  prom- 
inent among  the  proceseee  whose  improvement  it  has  attempted. 

Not  least  among  its  benefits  to  agriculture,  is  the  establishment  of  branch 
societies  throughout  the  country,  from  which  many  of  the  county  agricultural 
societies  have  originated. 

At  first,  premiums  were  not  awarded  to  persons  living  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, as  these  countries  had  Societies  of  their  own,  but  this  rule  was  afterwards 
abolished. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Colonies,  of  which  the  United  States  was  then  one, 
was  fi»tered  by  tbe  care  of  the  Society,  and  many  spices  and  trees  were  natu- 
ralized in  various  territories,  such  as  cinnamon  in  Jamaica,  the  nutmeg  in  St 
Vincent,  the  dove-tree  in  Trinidad,  bread-fruit  in  the  West  Indies,  and  tbe 
mango  in  Barbadoea 

Hemp  was  made  a  special  study,  and  costly  experiments  were  instituted 
with  a  new  variety,  imported  from  China 

The  wool-growing  capabilities  of  New  South  Wales,  now  so  important^  were 
first  made  known  by  tbe  Society. 

The  fish  trade  was  fostered,  and  a  regular  supply  to  the  London  markets  es- 
tablished. This  is  no  small  matter  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  classes,  and 
especially  of  the  laboring  population. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the  spinning- 
wheels,  and  the  winding,  doubling,  and  twistii^  machines  for  linen,  cotton,  &c., 
is  direcUy  due  to  the  premiums  offered  for  these  inventions. 

Calico-printing  was  thoroughly  studied  and  improved,  under  the  stimulus  of 
its  premiums  and  publications.  The  straw-plait  trade  of  England  was  created 
by  the  Society,  by  the  encouragement  of  schools  where  the  art  was  taught. 

The  art  of  purifying  fish-oil;  of  making  point-lace,  which  was  particularly 
recommended  to  young  English  women  of  small  fortunes;  mill-stones  and  hand- 
mills,  safe-cranes  for  hoisting  goods,  crucibles  and  melting  pots,  internal  navi-. 
gation — the  history  of  all  these  shows  how  varied  and  universally  useful  this 
Society  has  always  been,  by  stimulating  inquiry,  by  setting  experiments  on  foot, 
and  by  publishing  frequent  essays. 

In  1852  it  began  the  publicatton  of  a  weekly  Journal,  now  in  its  eighteenth 
year,  with  many  articles  on  varied  topics. 

Exhibitions  have  been  from  the  first  year  of  its  existence  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Society  V  sdieme.  At  finst  these  exhibitions  were  confined  to  the  draw- 
ings and  copies  of  the  candidates  for  the  prizes  for  copying.  Other  artists  then 
applied  for  permission  to  exhibit  their  works  in  tbe  Society's  rooms,  and  these 
exhibitions  were  held  for  several  years,  with  great  success.  The  result  was 
that  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  stimulated,  which  greatly  advanced  British  art 

Tlie  first  mechanical  exhibition  held  by  tbe  Society  was  of  hand-mills  for 
grinding  com,  sent  in  to  compete  for  premiums  in  1801.  The  Fairs  and  Bazaars 
held  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  especially  that  in  London  in  1846,  were 
assisted  by  the  offer  of  prizes  of  tbe  Society ;  and  in  its  rooms,  and  under  tbe 
lead  of  its  President,  Prince  Albert,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861  originated. 

The  Society  obtained  a  guarantee  fund  of  £400,000  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  nominated  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  secured  their  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  thus  originated  it  In  1867  the  Society  paid  the  expenses  9f  a 
visit  by  a  laiige  delegation  of  workingmen,  representing  different  branches  of 
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indostrj,  to  the  Paris  ExhiUtion,  whose  reports  attracted  much  attention,  espe- 
cially tbeir  comments  on  the  saperiority  of  the  technical  and  artistic  instraction 
enjoyed  by  the  artisans  of  Paris  over  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  exhibition  of  educational  api^iances  which  took  place  in  1854  through 
the  Society,  was  due  to  the  energy  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  members,  Mr. 
Harry  Chester. 

Among  the  benefits  secured  by  it,  must  not  be  forgotten  the  improved  patent 
law,  by  which  patents  were  greatly  cheapened.  Exhibitions  of  patents  were 
held  for  several  years  after  the  institution  of  these  new  laws,  and  a  library  and 
museum  of  patents  weve  formed,  the  power  being  given  them  by  an  act  secured 
by  the  Society. 

It  has  always  endeaTored  to  improve  the  scientifie  tmining  of  artisans*  It 
sent  a  number  of  them  to  the  last  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  trip.  It  has  established  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  relations 
of  science  and  art  to  industry,  a  bequest  of  Dr.  Cantor  in  1866,  amounting  to 
about  $26,000.  Let  us  here  reouurk,  in  passing,  that  its  funds  are  derived  from 
the  voluntary  payments  of  the  membersy  and  such  bequests  as  have  been  added 
to  it  from  time  to  time.    It  has  never  received  goreraraent  grants. 

The  preceding  bfief  dcetcfa  of  the  achievements  of  the  Society  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  vast  and  varied  activity.    The  sketch  is  incomplete. 

The  operations  of  the  Society,  ooBsistiBg  of  over  3,000  member^  embraoed  in 
1869  the  following  particulars : — 

L  Regular  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  disoossions  on  the  same^ 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  ISTovember  to  the  last  in  June,  on  subjects  relating 
to  inventions^  improvements,  and  discoveries  in  the  usefbl  arts. 

2.  The  publlcatian  of  a  weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  of  afiQliated  Institutioniv  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  gener- 
ally, which  is  sent  free  to  the  members. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  library  and  Beading  Boom,  devoted  to  publica- 
tions on  the  arts. 

4.  Conversation!,  held  from  time  to  time^  on  occasions  of  society  and  public 
interests. 

6.  Courses  of  lectures,  established  by  legacy  of  Edward  Cantor,  delivered 
every  fortnight,  free  to  members  and  persons  introduced  by  them,  on  the  arts, 
the  applied  scienoes,  commerce,  and  industry  generally. 

6.  Scheme  of  examination  of  candidates,  from  classes  in  the  three  hundred 
Institutions  in  union,  conducted  by  men  enunent  in  science  and  the  arts,  by 
which  the  deficient  early  instruction  and  ftirther  scientific  education  of  a  prac- 
tical character  is  provided,  «nd  stimulated  by  prizes  and  chances  of  pnxnotion 
in  business  auKmg  the  adult  population. 

7.  The  administration  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  prizes,  instituted  by 
the  Society,  companies,  and  individuals,  on  Political  and  Social  Economy,  Wood 
and  Ivory  Carving,.  Modeling,  Glass-engraving,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture, 
Preservation  of  Meat  for  Food,  Leather-Embossing  and  Ornamentation,  and 
discoveries^  improvements,  and  inventions  in  the  Arts  generally. 

8.  The  advancement  of  scientific  and  industrial  instruction,  and  the  better 
education  of  the  people  generally,  by  papers  read  at  the  regular  meetings,  a 
special  conference,  and  publications  in  the  Journal 
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ROTAL  80CmT— BOTAL  IlffflTlTUTION. 

Ths  Botal  Soodrt  originated  with  a  few  men  of  similar  sdentific  tastes, 
wbo  began  in  1645  to  meet  wedd7,  at  first  at  each  other's  houses,  and  after- 
wards in  a  room  of  Oersham  College^  to  co&yerse  on  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical safajects.  They  were  not  formed  into  a  r^iular  Society  till  1660,  and 
not  inoorpoiated  till  1662,  when  the  king  (Charles  IIX  and  his  brother,  the 
Bake  of  Toric,  entered  their  names  as  members.  In  1667  the  number  of  mem- 
bers had  increased  to  200,  who  paid  the  sum  of  1a  per  week  to  meet  incidental 
expenses.  From  the  payment  of  this  sum,  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  whose  discov- 
eries in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  were  given  to  the  world  through 
this  Society,  on  his  dectioD  in  1672,  pn^ed  to  be  excused.  It  received  an 
early  grant  fix>m  the  government  to  secure  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,  and  has  fh>m  time  to  time  accepted  the  expenditure  of  appropriations 
by  the  king,  parliament^  and  individuals,  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inqui- 
ries— and  1,000^  appears  annually  in  4he  appropriations  to  this  Society. 

The  original  scheme  embraced  the  following  objects: — 1.  All  mechanical 
inventions.  2.  Astronomical  and  optical  3.  Anatomical.  4.  Chemical.  5. 
GeologicaL  6.  Histories  of  trade.  7.  Becord  of  all  natural  phenomena,  and 
experiments.  8.  Correspondence  in  the  interests  of  science.  Among  the 
presidents  we  find  the  name  of  Bobert  Boyl^  Issaac  Newton,  Hans  Sloane^ 
Joseph  Banks,  Humphrey  Davy,  Earl  of  Bosse,  &a 

Bvery  department  of  science,  in  its  abstract  or  applied  forms,  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  investigation  of  its  members,  and  the  papers  published  in  its 
150  volumes  of  Transactions.  Its  library  amounts  to  45,000  volumes.  Its 
aflbirs  are  managed  by  a  council  of  21  members,  including  the  president 

The  Botal  iNsnTunoM  or  Great  Britain  was  established  in  1799,  at  a 
meeting  of  men  eminent  in  science,  held  on  the  suggestion  of  Count  Bumford 
(Benjamin  Thompson,  bom  in  Wobum,  Massachusetts  in  1752X  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  for  the  purposes  of  forming  a  Society  whose  special  object 
should  be  not^  like  the  Boyal  Society,  so  much  the  investigation  of  pure  scienoe^ 
"as  the  difihsion  of  a  knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of 
useful  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  and  for  teaching  by  courses  of 
pbflosophical  lectures  and  experiments  the  application  of  science  to  the  common 
porposes  of  life."  One  of  the  modes  of  difi\ising  information  was  to  collect  in 
a  hall  of  the  institution  "aU  such  new  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements 
as  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  public  notice,  and  more  especially  of  all  such 
contrivances  as  tend  to  increase  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  to  pro- 
mote domestic  economy,  to  improve  taste,  or  to  advance  usefhl  industry." 
These  noble  objects  have  been  advanced  by  means  of  tiie  Public  Lectures,  and 
the  or^nal  reaearohes  carried  on  in  the  audience-room  and  laboratory  of  this 
Institution  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Sir  Michael  Faraday,  whose  professor- 
ships of  chemistry  cover  almost  its  entire  history  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1862.  Its  founders  f<^owed  very  doeely  in  their  original  plan  the  views  of  the 
Ibunder  of  the  Anderaonian  University  of  GUisgow,  whose  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Dr.  Gamett,  inaugurated  that  feature  of  the  Institution. 

The  philosophical  mstitutions  of  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  other  larger 
provindal  towns,  were  planned  alter  that  of  London,  and  all  announced  their 
spedal  objects  to  be  to  further  scientific  researoh,  and  the  various  arts  of  life. 
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SPECIAL  S00IBTIB8. 

The  earliest  Society  for  the  special  purpose  of  advancing  Agricoltare,  of 
which  we  have  found  any  notice,  bears  the  title  of  "  Society  of  Improvers  in  the 
knowledge  of  AgrieuUwre  in  Scotlandj'^  instituted  in  1123.  It  numbered  for  20 
years  an  average  of  dOO  members,  and  a  volume  of  its  Transactions  was  printed 
in  1743.  In  this  |>ublication  there  is  notice  of  a  threshing  machine  invented 
by  Michael  Menzies,  worked  by  water,  and  warranted,  with  one  man,  to  do  the 
work  of  six.  The  Society  of  Arts,  instituted  in  1764,  included  Agriculture 
among  the  industries  which  it  labored  to  promote,  by  prizes  and  discussions. 
In  1777,  the  Bath  Society  was  established  m  imitation  of  the  London  Society, 
"  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset^  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Dorset"  The  Highland  So- 
ciety was  established  in  1784,  received  a  royal  charter  in  1787,. and  reorganized 
in  1834  with  the  title  of  the  "Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland." 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  president,  and  to 
which  the  English  Parliament  voted  for  several  years  3,0002.,  wi^  established 
and  chartered  in  1793.  In  1834,  a  new  era  of  associative  activity  commenced, 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  Highland  Society  in  1834,  of  the  Yorkshire  So- 
ciety in  1837,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1838,  the  Irish  Improvement 
Society  in  1841,  and  went  on  with  the  formation  of  numerous  Farmers'  Clubs 
until  in  1864^  a  published  list  contained  364  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  LinncBan  Society^  for  the  promotion  of  zoology  and  botany,  was  founded 
in  1788,  and  received  a  royal  charter  in  1802.  Its  founder,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  came  into  possession  by  purchase  (1,0001.)  of  the  herba- 
rium and  museum  of  LinnsBUS,  and  of  the  immense  collections  Of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  both  of  which  with  vast  collections  of  his  own,  on  his  death  in  1828, 
became  the  property  of  the  Society.  This  Society  through  its  Museum,  Library, 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  Published  Transactions,  has  advanced  the  departments 
of  Natural  History  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 

The  Geologicai  Society^  instituted  in  1807,  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as 
Banks,  Davy,  de  la  Beche,  Phillips,  Lyell,  and  Murcheson,  has  contributed 
lately  to  develope  the  science  of  Geology,  and  make  it  serviceable  to  the 
mining,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Practical  Gtoology,  the  Geological  Survey  and  Maps,  the  Mining  Record 
Office,  and  the  School  of  Mines,  are  among  the  trophies  of  its  activity. 

The  Royal  ffofiicttUurtU  Society  was  founded  in  1804  and  incorporated  in 
1809.  In  1822  the  garden  at  Chiswick  was  founded,  and  in  1827  the  first  of 
those  Annual  Fetes  or  Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  productions  was  held, — ^by 
means  of  which  the  seeds  and  slips  of  the  larger  part  of  the  most  highly  prized 
occupants  of  modem  gardens,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  introduced 
and  exchanged.  By  an  airangement  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  a  space  of  28  acres  of  the  Kensington  Gore  Estate  has  been  leased, 
and  the  appropriate  improvements  in  grounds  and  structures  have  been  made 
at  an  expense  of  £120,000  ($700,000)— offering  unrivaled  fiicilities  for  the  dis- 
play of  Flowers  and  Fruits,  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  professed  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  the  public  generally.  Here  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Garden- 
ing, for  economical  and  artistic  purposes,  will  be  wedded  to  the  sister  arts  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture^  and  Painting. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 

Ifusic,  as  a  source  of  reonoatioa  and  rational  ex^joyment  to  all,  and  especially 
to  the  laboring  daas,  and  not  as  an  aooomplishment  to  tlie  few,  has  not  received 
governmental  aid  or  administration  in  England.  In  its  highest  departments, 
and  its  a8es,.as  part  of  the  oiganization  of  the  army,  it  has  received  some 
enoooragement  and  chartered  pnyileges ;  but  its  improvement  and  dissemina- 
tion has  been  effected  by  voluntary  associated  effort 

Dif^omas  in  music,  both  of  bachelor  and  doctor,  are  conferred  by  the  unlver- 
SBties  of  Cambridge  and  Ox£>rd. 

The  first  Professorship  of  Music  was  provided  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  the 
College  instituted  by  him  in  1515— «  college  which  seems  to  have  done  more 
for  its  professors  (niany  of  whom  have  been  very  enunent  in  science)  than  for 
the  public. 

In  1720,  a  Sodety  with  Handel  at  its  head,  received  the  patronage  of  the 
Gourt,  and  while  performing  the  oratorios  of  its  president  enjoyed  splendid. 
saocesB ;  but  we  find  no  notice  of  its  activity  after  Handel's  death. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Musio,  established  in  1822,  and  incorporated  in  1830, 
hasf  maintained  schools  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musia  It  has  received 
for  several  years  an  annual  grant  of  SOOiL  in  aid  of  its  operations,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  advanced  beyond  an  annual  exhibition,  the  dissemination  of 
musical  taste  and  skill  through  schools  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

In  1839  Professor  Edward  Taylor,  the  Graham  Professor  of  Music,  delivered 
lectures  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  to  stimulate  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  musical  taste  and  skill,  and  thus  originated  a  large  number  of  mur 
sical  aaBOciatk>n& 

In  1842  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Ck>uncil  on  Education  undertook  to  recommend 
the  system  of  Wilhem,  which  at  one  time  was  quite  popular  in  France  and,  as 
modified  by  Hullah,  attained  ooosiderable  success  in  England,  hut  the  inter- 
position of  the  government,  even  to  this  extent^  was  not  well  received  by  special 
teachers  and  schools  of  music;  and  the  measures  already  taken  were  soon 
abandoned.  But  Mr.  Hullah  went  on  with  his  Teachers'  Classes  at  Battersea^ 
and  Exeter  Hall,  and  his  Singing  Classes  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Charter  House^ 
and  other  great  schools,  as  well  as  Pauper  Scboo]8»  and  thus  fairly  inaugurated 
again  in  England  an  era  of  popular  musie. 

In  1865,  the  Sodety  of  Arts  raised  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject^ 
and  mudi  information  of  Continental  Schools  of  Music  of  the  highest  grade 
was  obtained,  and  a  memorial  was  presented  to  government  for  some  aid  by 
which  a  higher  standard  of  musical  taste  and  skill  should  be  established  for  the 
whole  country. 

This  aid  the  Committee  think  can  best  be  administered  through  a  National 
Academy,  whose  courses  of  instruction  should  be  open  to  (1,)  a  limited  number 
of  persons,  who  can  in  open  competition  give  evidence  of  great  musical  abUitj 
and  willingness  to  serve  the  public  a9  professors  of  the  Art;  (2,)  scholarB  from 
cathedral  and  other  musical  bodies;  and,  (3,)  to  others  on  payment  of  fees. 

Musical  sodetiee  and  dubs  exist  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom.  Among  the  earliest  in  London  was  the  Madrigal,  1618 ;  Academy- 
of  Andent  Mudc^  1710;  Catch  Club,  1762;  Glee  Clab,  1787;  Saored  Harmo- 
nic^ 1776;  Philharmomc^  1813,  ^ 
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lULITABT  BCBOOL  OF  MTTSIO  AT  KITELLEB  HALL. 

In  the  British  Army  the  cost  of  maintahnng  the  regimental  bands  faDs  ni)On 
the  officers.  In  the  in&ntry  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and  nineteen  privates  are 
taken  ftom  the  effeotiTe  strength  of  each  regiment  to  form  a  band.  These  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  regimental  pay, — ^the  rest  of  the  pay,  and  the  entire  salary 
of  the  band-master,  if  a  civilian,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  mnsic  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  are  provided  out  of  the  Band  Fund,  which  is  raised  by 
"stoppages*'  ftom  the  officers  on  first  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  by  sub- 
scription. This  Amd  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers.  Owing  to  diffi- 
culties in  retaining  the  men,  and  of  finding  band-masters  with  all  the  requisite 
qualifications,  the  Gommander-ln-OhSef  (Duke  of  Oambridgo)  established  a  Mili- 
tary School  of  Music  in  1856,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  was 
opened  in  Kneller  Hall  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  March,  1867.  The  insti- 
tution must  be  viewed  (1)  as  a  barrack,  and  (2)  as  a  school  of  music.  (1).  As 
a  barrack  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  managed  as 
any  other  barrack.  (2).  As  s  school  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
military  officer  (who  is  appointed  by  the  Gommandar-in-Cbief ),  and  a  musical 
Staff  composed  of  nine  permanent  professors,  four  occasional  professors,  and  a 
varying  number  of  special  assistants  who  are  selected  fiom  the  first-class  stu- 
dents. There  is  also  a  schoolmaster  who  gives  instruction  one  hour  a  day  in 
general  knowledge  to  eadi  dass,  and  a  military  diaplain.  The  instrnments 
taught  in  Soprano  (8);  Alto  (3);  Tenor  (3);  Bass  (6).  The  students  are  divided 
into  four  dasses,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  instru- 
ments to  be  learned.  Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  obligatory  study — ^but 
more  are  given,  and  a  restriction  prohibits  all  practice  after  6.45  in  the  evening. 

TtoB  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  there  is  a  higher  which  com- 
prises^ beside  practical  instruction  in  playing  and  teaching  the  instruments 
composing  the  band,  some  general  acquirements  under  the  theory  of  hannony. 
There  is  also  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  a  conductor.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  military  music^  dassical  concert  pieces,  or  chamber  music,  specially 
arranged  for  wind  instruments,  are  performed.  Cheap  admissions  to  the  operas 
and  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  are  obtained  (900  in  one  year),  to  such 
of  the  advanced  students  as  are  recommended  for  dih'gence  by  the  professors. 

Pupils  are  selected  fiv)m  the  various  regiments,  and  often  selected  for  this 
spedd  purpose.  Boys  specially  trained  for  the  bands  are  obtained  trom  the 
Boyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  the  Hibenuan  Military  School,  Dublin,  and  tlie 
Metropolitan  Poor-law  School  Each  candidate  must  be  examined  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  certified  to  as  in  good  health  and  with  no  tend- 
encies I9  disease  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  playing  on  a  band  instrument. 

A  military  band-master  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  Government  for  any  regi- 
ment and  battalion  throughout  the  service,  who  receive  regimental  pay  of  first* 
class  staff  sergeant,  and  1002.  fit>m  the  Begimental  Band  Fund. 

The  expenses  of  Kneller  Hall  as  a  barrack  are  borne  by  the  government ;  as  a 
school  of  music,  by  the  regimental  officers— Including  an  original  assessment  of 
61  for  supply  of  instruments^  and  the  salaries  to  about  1,10021  annually. 
'  The  average  number  of  students  annually  admitted  is  74 ;  the  average  num- 
ber in  attendance,  148.  Tlie  total  number  admitted  since  1857  is  692,  of  whom 
163  were  practiced  musioiaiiSy  63  band-masters,  271  band-men. 
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BOTAL  0ALUEBIB8  AY  VINDSOB  AVB  HAUFTOK  C0X7BT. 

Thb  Botal  Oallerus  of  Windflor  GMtle  and  Hampton  Court  contain  tala- 
able  pictures,  and  hare  helped  to  encourage  artists  and  form  a  taste  for  art  in 
England.  Henrj  YIII  was  the  first  to  form  a  gallery.  He  inyited  Raphael  to 
England,  who  did  not  accept,  but  painted  a  small  picture,  which  is  now  in  the 
gallerj  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  did  succeed  in  attracting  Hans  Holbein,  a  natire 
of  Basle^  and  many  portraits  of  his  painting  are  still  at  Windsor  and  Hamp- 
ton Court  Philip  II,  during  the  few  years  he  hore  the  title  of  king  of  England, 
secured  the  seryicea  of  Titian  in  painting  for  Queen  Maiy.  Queen  Elisabeth 
did  nothing  for  art,  except  to  procure  twenty-two  portraits  of  herself  fW>m  as 
many  different  artists.  James  II  secured  several  Taluable  portraits  flrom  Neth- 
crland  painters.  During  his  feign,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1606^ 
and  YiHiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  commenced  the  formation  of  galleries  of 
antiques  and  paintings,  the  ktter  purchasing  several  of  Rubens*  productions  at 
an  outlay  of  10,0001  Charles  I  secured  Taluable  pictures  by  Titian,  Raphael, 
Oorreggio,  Gulio  Romano,  in  the  Mantuan  Gallery,  and  at  other  times,  ihom 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  all  the  eminent  artists  of  his  day — an  aggregate  of 
1,387  pictures,  and  399  pieces  of  sculpture,  besides  medals,  engraved  gems,  and 
other  objects  of  art,  induding  64  volumes  of  drawings  and  prints,  and  among 
them  a  volume  of  drawings  by  Michael  Angela  This  collection,  immediately 
after  lua  execution  in  1648,  under  a  resoluticm  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
adtd,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  '*Uiia  noblest  collection  of  picture!^ 
antiques,  statues,  and  busts,  procured  at  infinite  expense  and  trouble,  fh>m 
Rome  and  all  parts  of  Italy — ^was  dispersed  to  form  parts  of  the  royal  cdleo* 
tions  of  London,  Spain,  and  France.*^  A  few  were  purchased  or  retained  by 
Cromwell  for  the  State,  and  some  weie  recovered  and  repurchased  by  Charles 
II;  but  the  foundation  of  a  great  National  Galleiy,  superior  to  any  other  in 
Europe,  was  lost  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  history  of  these  Royal 
CMIeries.  It  was  reserved  to  Queen  Tictoiia,  not  only  to  give  the  public  and 
artists  ftee  access  to  these  Gaileiies,  as  her  predecessors  had  done,  but  to  place 
the  ciioioest  of  these  lactures  in  public  exhibitions  to  be  seen  by  the  largest 
number  of  people,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  study  and  copyhig  of  students 
not  only  in  the  capital  but  in  provincial  schools  of  art 

BOTAL  AOADBMT  OF  ABTS. 

Thb  Rotai.  Aoaimmt  or  Abtb  was  constituted  Dec  10,  lt68,  and  opened  its 
first  exhibition  ui  Somereet  House  in  ICay,  1780.  The  objects  set  forth  in  its 
charter  are : — 1.  The  establishment  of  a  well-regulated  School,  or  Academy  of 
Design,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Arts;  and  2,  An  Annual  Exhibition, 
open  to  all  artists  of  distinguished  merit  The  Society  consists  of  forty  Royal 
Academidana^  twenty  Associates,  and  six  Associate  Engravers,  all  of  whom 
most  be  confirmed,  on  their  election  by  the  Society  to  fill  vacancies,  by  the 
sovereign.  The  Academy  possess  a  valuable  library  of  prints,  casts  from  the 
antique^  and  pictures  by  old  masters,  as  well  as  a  specimen  painting  or  work  of 
art,  of  each  member,  Ax)m  his  own  design  and  execution.  The  School  is  open 
to  applicants,  whose  drawing  or  model  carries  evidence  of  sufficient  ability  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  and  opportunities,  and  the  testimony  of  an  Acade- 
mician as  to  moral  character.  After  three  months'  successful  practice  in  draw- 
ing or  modeling  from  one  of  the  antique  figures^  he  is  accepted  as  a  student 
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BRITISH  HTJ8EUX. 

The  Bbitibh  Musiuh  originated  in  the  individual  liberality  of  Sir  HanB 
Sloane,  who  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1660,  but  studied  and  prac- 
ticed the  profession  of  medicine  in  London,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
both  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  physician.  In  consideration  of  the  first,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1*121,  and  was  created  baronet  in 
1716  by  George  I,  and  physician  in  ordinaiy  to  bis  sucoessor.  He  died  in  1752, 
leaving  by  will  a  large  museum  of  natural  history,  a  valuable  library,  and 
many  rare  obj^^  of  scientific  interest,  which  he  had  accumulated  in  a  long  life 
at  an  expense  of  £50,000,  to  the  care  of  the  public,  on  condition  that  Parlia- 
ment  would  pay  £20,000  to  his  heirs,  and  make  provision  for  their  preservation 
and  increase.  .  The  offer,  was  at  once  accepted,  and  an  act  passed  in  1753,  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  purchase  of  the  Museum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Bart.,  and  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  procuring  one 
general  repository  for  the  better  reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  said 
Collection,  and  of  the  Coltonian  libraiy,  and  additions  thereto."  In  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  the.sum  of  £300,000  was  raised  by  a  lottery ;  £20,000  was  paid 
for  the  Sloane  Museum,  £10,000  for  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts^ 
and  £10,250  for  Montague  House,  witli  a  garden  of  eight  acres  in  Bloomsbury 
district,  a  mansion  weU  adapted  to  accommodate  the  resources  of  this  National 
Collection,  large  as  they  were  for  that  period.  The  Cottonian  Dbraiy  was 
b^;un  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  (5. 1570— d  163 1^  and  embraced  many  ancient 
deeds  and  charters,  among  them  the  original  manuscript  of  Magna  Charta.  It 
became  the  property  of  the  nation  in  1700  for  £4,500.  The  Harleian  Manu- 
scripts, begun  by  Robert  Harley,  created  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1711,  and  increased 
by  his  son,  the  second  Ear],  were  purchased  in  1753.  From  1759,  when  the 
British  Museum  was  first  opened  to  the  public,  it  has  received  frequent  and 
large  accessions  by  purchase,  gift,  bequests,  and  loans,  until  it.  has  become  an 
intellectual  treasure-house  not  surpassed  in  its  way  by  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  toward  which  there  is  an  annual  appropriation 
of  £100,000.  Among  the  aooessioiis  by  gift  was  the  library  of  George.  II,  of 
10,000  volumes;  the  library  of  Geoi^ge  III  (63,000  volumes),  estimated  to  have 
cost  £200,000  the  Elgin. marbles,  purchased  in  1816  for  £35,000;  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  collected  mainly  by  the  French,  and  acquired  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  Alexandria  in  1801 ;  the  Townley  marbles,  collected  by  Charles  Townley 
(begun  in  1768),  and  purchased  by  Parliament  for  £28,000 ;  the  Etruscan  and 
other  Italian  antiquities,  purchased  for  £9,000.    Total  cost  to  1869,  £3,000,000. 

NATIONAL    OALLEBT. 

The  National  Gallebt,  now  an  object  of  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  is 
of  recent  origin.  After  i(%iDg  many  opportunities  to  secure  choice  collections, 
which  are  now  among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  National  Galleries  of 
France,  Prussia,  Rusoa  and  Belgium,  Parliament  voted  in  1824  the  sum  of 
£57,000  to  purchase  28  valuable  pictures  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  and  to  provide  for 
the  reception  of  29  more  donated  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  which  together 
were  placed  on  exhibition  in  1826.  From  1824  to  1843,  19  pictures  were 
bought  at  an  expense  of  £48,000;  and  ftom  1843  to  1869, 155  pictures  at  a  cost 
of  £104,000.  Total  cost  of  360  pictures,  £270,000.  Of  the  820  pictures  (be- 
longing to  the  Galleiy  in  1870)  427  are  by  foreign  artists,  and  principally  old 
masters;  and  460  by  British  artists.  More  than  one-half  were  bequeathed  or 
donated. 
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GOVERNMENT  SCHOOUI  OF  DESIGN. 

In  1835,  Mr.  William  Ewart,*  member  of  Parliament  from  Liverpool,  buo- 
ceeded  in  raising  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  to  take  into  consideration 
"  the  best  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  principles  of 
design  among  the  people  (especially  the  manu&cturiDg  population)  of  this  coun- 
try;  also  to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  management  and  effects  of  institutions 
connected  with  the  arts."  This  Committee  (continued)  in  1836  carried  on  its 
inquiries  for  two  sessions,  and  reported  to  this  effect : — **That  from  the  highest 
branches  of  artistic  design  to  the  lowest  connection  between  drawing  and  man* 
ix&ctnres^  the  arts  had  hitherto  received  little  encouragement ;  that  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  art  was  manifest  among  English  workmen,  especially  in  the 
fancy  trades,  the  silk,  ribbon,  china,  and  similar  trades,  although  an  earnest 
desire  for  instruction  appeared  to  prevail  among  them ;  that  in  this  respect  the 
workmen  of  France,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  enjoyed  superior  ad- 
Tantagesy  the  result  of  which  was  that  French  manufactures  were  in  many 
cases  preferred  to  British  solely  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  patterns ; 
and  that  this  superiority  on  the  part  of  French  workmen  appeared  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  Schools  of  Design,  or  the  general  taste,  dif- 
fused throughout  that  country  by  the  practice  of  drawing,  and  the  multiplieity 
of  objects  of  art  accessible  to  workmen,  and  the  people  generally." 

In  1836,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  a  Gov- 
ernment School  of  Design  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  Lord  Sydenham  was  president^  in  Somerset  House.  It  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Council  consisting  of  several  members 
of  this  Board  (Mr.  Elty,  Sir  B.  Westmacot,  Mr.  CockereUX  several  eminent 
artists  (Eastlake,  Chantrey,  Callcot^  Wilkie),  and  two  or  three  other  persons 
(Lord  Colbome)  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  immediate 
management  of  the  institution  was  intrusted  to  a  Director,  an  artist  by  profes- 
sion, and  who  has  generally  officiated  as  one  of  the  teaching  masters.  The  first 
Director  was  Mr.  Papwortb,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Dyce,  in  1838. 

In  1840,  Mr.  WiUiam  Dyce,  who  in  1836  had  submitted  an  admirable  course 
of  study  for  a  School  of  Design  contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  manu&ctures  in  Scotland,  was  employed  by  the 
Coundl  of  the  London  School  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  schools  of  this  class,  and  ascertaining  the  different  modes  of  instruction 
there  followed.  On  his  return  he  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade^  after- 
wards printed  by  Parliament,  which  contained  much  usefhl  and  interesting 
information  on  the  subject  of  technical  education  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  made  Director  of  the  School  at  Somerset  House,  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  success,  until  he  resigned. because  its  duties  were 
found  inconsistent  with  his  professional  engagements,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Wilson  m  1843. 

In  1842,  a  School  of  Design  for  Females  was  opened  in  Somerset  House,  and 
at  different  periods  branch  schools  were  established  at  Spitalfields,  Manchester, 

*  Mr.  Ewart  wu  born  fn  LWerpoot  tn  1796,  educated  at  EtoOf  and  Cbriit  Charcb,  Cambridge, 
wbeie  be  graduated  B.  A.  in  1831.  He  represented  Liverpool  in  Parliament  since  1896,  and  bat 
■ignalind  bis  onembenbip  by  originating  the  legislation  wblch  eitablisbed  the  Schools  of  Design, 
the  sjttem  of  Town  and  Borough  Pablie  Librariee,  and  by  a  sturdy  support  of  all  educational 
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Birmingham,  Coventiyi  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  York,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Nor- 
wich, Paisley,  Dablin,  Belfkst,  and  Glasgow.  These  provincial  schools,  as  well 
as  the  central  school  at  Somerset  House,  were  visited  hj  an  official  Inc^iector. 

In  1841,  £10,000  were  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oouncil, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establiriiment  of  Schools  of  Design  in 
the  provinces.  A  portion  of  this  sum  was  expended  in  the  formation  of  a 
library,  and  a  collection  of  drawings,  casts,  and  modeta,  which  had  been  begun 
in  1838.f  The  teaching  force  of  the  central  school,  which  originally  was  con* 
fined  to  two,  in  1848  embraced  six,  including  the  Director  and  Head  of  the 
Female  Department 

In  1846  a  special  committee  of  the  Oouncil  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Red- 
grave, of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  disd* 
pline,  management,  and  improvement  of  ^e  schooL  This  Committee  summed 
up  their  examination  substantially  as  follows: 

(1,)  That  the  principles  of  ornament,  and  the  practice  of  original  design  as 
applicable  to  manufactures,  were  not  efficiently  taught 

(2,)  That  a  knowledge  of  manu&cturing  processes,  so  as  to  enable  the  stii* 
dent  to  unite  fitness  and  practicability,  Was  not  communicated. 

(3,)  That  a  large  portion  of  the  students  reoelve  instruction  only  in  element- 
ary drawing. 

(4,)  From  want  of  space,  no  sufficient  mstraotion  exists  in  painting. 

(5,)  No  sufficient  accommodation  for  modeling,  and  none  for  casting,  exkts. 

(6,)  That  the  collections  of  works  of  art^  and  books  of  prints,  are  practically 
inaooessible  to  the  students  from  the  want  of  room,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

(7,)  That  the  existence  of  a  Directorship  is  a  barrier  between  the  Oouncil  and 
the  mastera 

(8,)  That  the  Oouncil  is  burdened  with  too  many  official  and  financial  details. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  find,  that  although  the  methods  of  instruction 
did  not  at  the  start  accomplish  all  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipated,  nerer^ 
tlieless,  both  the  central  and  provindal  schools  were  accomplishing  mudi  good. 

In  1849,  as  time  enough  had  elapsed,  and  sufficient  experience  had  been  col- 
lected, to  test  the  value  of  the  system  inaugurated  in  1836,  Pariiament  insti- 
tuted another  Committee,  of  which  Milnor  Gibson  was  chairman,  "to  oonsider 

*  Th«  Report  of  Mr.  Dyce  te  faO  of  rftlaablo  ramarta  MifBwtad  by  kii  obterT«tion«  abrottd : — 

**  DetifD  for  indartry  is  not  an  abttraet  thing ;  it  is  not  the  biuinen  of  the  desisner  to  produce 
tfood  pattern*  for  every  poMible  condition  of  roanafaetore,  but,  taking  it  as  he  findt  it,  to  bring 
Bii  enltivated  latte  to  bear  oo  its  improvement  It  i«  the  ftshion  of  each  lucoeeding  leaton  that 
he  hai  to  deal  with.  The  practice  of  the  French  manufacturen  in  thi«  respect  seems  to  me  wor- 
thy of  being  noticed.    It  is,  I  believe,  considered  by  them  that  fashion  is  something  mon  than 


Hence,  they  say,  if  we  refer  to  the  history  of  any  past  age,  we  shall  find  the  records  of  its  litera- 
ture  and  its  art,  and  the  remaiiM  of  its  every-day  appliances  of  life,  all  partaking  of  some  commoa 
eharaeter  or  sentiment.  Acting  on  this  notion,  the  manufacturers  of  France  make  it  their  busP- 
ness  to  discern  accurately  the  ebancterlstles  or  the  under-current  of  feeling  to  which  fiishion  and 
Its  changes  are  supposed  to  be  dne;  and,  by  this  means,  to  keep  pace  with  people's  inelioatioos, 
and  even  to  anticipate  them.  *  We  know,*  said  one  of  the  Lyonese  manuAtctorers  to  roe,  *  that 
when  the  fashion  of  this  year  shall  have  run  its  cootM,  every  one  will  have  a  longing  for  some- 
thing new ;  yet  not  »h$oiutdf  neap,  but  towutking  to  which  the  present  mode  naivraUy  tends. 
Hat  something,  which,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  is  only  an  indefinite  sentiment^-in  fact,  a  mere 
predispositiofr— we  endeavor  to  render  palpable,  to  give  it  a  strongly  pronounced  character,  and 
assign  it  a  name.  Therefore  it  is  that  with  us  fashion  is  to  paramount ;  the  objects  of  industry 
presented  at  the  commencement  of  a  season  chime  in  with  the  predispositions  of  society.* " 

t  The  purchases  eonsisted  of  artielas  employed  in  educational  purposes  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris,  and  the  Bohoots  of  Design  in  Munich,  Floraooe,  and  Veaioe,  and  of  articiet  selected 
from  the  French  Exposition  of  1844. 
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ihe  oonstitation  and  managemeiit  of  the  School  of  Design."  This  CommitteOi 
after  examining  the  sdiool,  and  gathering  the  evidence  of  manufacturers  and 
artists,  sohmitted  a  report,  in  which  the  Committee  oondude: — "From  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  evidence^  it  is  dear  that  the  schoolS)  though  far  from  having 
attained  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  appear  capable,  are  producing 
beneficial  effects^  and  may  in  due  time  be  expeoted,  with  energetic  support  and 
under  jadidous  management^  to  realize  the  anticipations  with  which  they  have 

been  foonded. Large  as  the  field  of  usefblnees  appeared  when  these 

schools  were  establiehed,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  very  much 
huger  than  was  anticipated.  As  the  managers  of  the  schools  have  proceeded, 
they  have  found  the  work  grow  under  their  hands.  For  the  teaching  of  orna- 
mental art  necessarily  presupposed  the  students  having  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies;  and  this  proficiency  few  if  any 
were  fi>ond  to  have  acquired ;  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  impart  it  at  the 
beginning  of  each  man%  edocation.  The  demand  for  such  teaching  has  been 
80  great  in  proportion  to  the  means  which  the  schools  possess  of  supplying  it, 
that  they  have  of  necessity  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  elementary  Insti- 
tations  than  was  originaUy  expected.  The  importance  of  this  sound  element- 
ary gnranding  has  not  always  been  eomprehended,  and  too  great  anxiety  has 
been  shown  in  some  cases  to  reap  premature  firuits  from  the  schools;  but  the 
Cbnunittee  believe  that  wh^t  has  been  done  was  both  necessary  and  important, 
and  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  tiie  managers  have  been  right  in 
endeavsring  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  great  mass  of  artisans,  rather  than  by  spe- 
cial eflforts  to  force  on  a  few  eminent  designers." 

These  views  are  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  mann&ctareis  and  practical 
designers,  published  with  the  Report  Over  15,000  students,  up  to  1849,  had 
attended  the  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  connected  with  ex- 
isting establishmenta^  and  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  country, 
both  m  directly  training  designers,  improving  the  skill  of  under-drawers  and 
fiHers-np,  and  creating  a  demand  for  an  improved  domestic  fiibric,  over  the 
foreign.  An  indirect  advantage  accrued  fifom  the  visits  made  by  the  masters 
and  teaebers  to  the  echoed  and  manufiictories  of  Paris,  in  conseqnence  of  which 
the  superior  training  and  workmanship  of  thcf  latter  was  seen  and  felt,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  possible  attainment  set  up.  The  methods  of  instruction, 
aUhough  open  to  criticism,  were  found  in  the  main  to  be  in  harmony  with  sim- 
9ar  schools  abroad — and  the  shortcomings  of  the  schools  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  narrow  field  which  they  occupied,  to  the  low  appreciation  in  which  the 
culture  which  they  afford  is  held  by  the  public  m  general,  and  by  manufac- 
turen  in  particular — and  that  the  public  interests  required  an  extension  of  the 
fecial  means  of  instruction,  and  the  tapid  and  universal  improvement  of  tlie 
popular  taste  of  art  and  artistic  production. 

At  the  dose  of  this  period  (which  ushered  in  the  first  International  Exhibi- 
tkm  at  London  in  1851  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  on  tlie 
suggestion  of  Prince  Albert),  there  were  nineteen  Schools  of  Art  in  the  prov- 
inces which  received  direct  parliamentary  grants  for  their  support,  which,  after 
1848^  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  committees,  and  which,  by  the  action 
of  the  government  in  1852,  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
stent  <^PDBCiical  Art,  and  in  18§3,  of  the  Department  of  Sdence  and  Art 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  ART. 

On  the  29th  of  Janaaiy,  1852,  the  Lords  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Trade,  by  whom  the  Schools  of  Design  were  administered,  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  this  efifect :  *'  That  while  in  many 
respects  there  was  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  schools,  and 
the  influence  they  had  exerted  on  ornamental  art  in  the  kingdom,  they  believed 
there  were  serious  defects  in  the  present  management,  which  greatly  impair 
their  efficiency,  and  tend  to  result  in  their  disorganization.  With  this  view 
they  proposed  to  create  a  Department  in  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  called  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  and  to  consist  of  two  officers  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Schools  of  Design,  under  their  present  direction,  and  to 
be  assisted  by. the  present  Secretary  of  the  Schools  of  Design.  They  proposed 
that  one  of  these  officers  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  the  De« 
partment,  and  be  responsible  for  its  proper  management,  and  that  the  other 
officer  should  be  an  artist  of  high  professional  character,  whose  advice  and 
assistance  would  be  indispensable,  but  who  could  not  give  up  his  whole  time  to 
the  business."  On  this  gceneral  plan  of  administration  the  new  Department 
was  organized  in  1852,  and  made  a  Beport  in  1853,  when  a  new  organization 
was  instituted. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  SCIENCE. 

The  science  schools  and  classes,  which  now  exist  in  more  than  five  hundred 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  brought  into  existence  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  a  branch  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council,  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  Presidenl;  of 
the  Council,  assisted  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 

The  origin  of  the  science  division  of  this  department  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  year  1852,  when  the  subject  of  giving  encouragement  to  t^e  advance- 
ment of  practical  science  was  mentioned  in  the  following  words,  by  her  Majesty, 
in  her  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  10th  November,  1852,  in  opening  the  ses- 
sion of  Pariiament : — "The  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  practical  sci- 
ence will  be  readily  recognized  by  you  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  great 
and  enlightened  nation.  I  have  directed  that  a  oomprehensive  scheme  shall  be 
laid  before  you,  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  towards  which 
I  invite  your  aid  and  cooperation." 

This  scheme  was  presented  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  composed  of  thirty  members  eminent  in  science,  art,  and 
public  affairs  in  the  kingdom^  with  Prince  Albert  as  chairman.  This  remark- 
able document,  in  the  light  which  the  Great  Exhibition  had  thrown  on  the 
strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
the  same  condition  in  other  countries,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  after 
setting  forth  the  efforts  made  by  individuals,  societies,  and  the  government,  for 
the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art,  as  the  surest  tests  of  the  advancement  of  a 
nation  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  general  prosperity,  pointed  out  at  the 
same  time,  the  want  of  system  in  the  application  of  these  forces  to  produce  the 
beneficial  effects  which  ought  to  be  realized,  especially  in  the  field  of  artistic 
design  and  perfected  skill  in  her  manufactures.  To  this  end  the  Commissioners 
recommended  a  union  of  all  the  institutions  chartered  and  aided  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art,  under  one  official  administration, 
so  far  as  productive  industry  was  concerned. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  proposal,  the- Board  of  Trade,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Treasury,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  on  the  16th  March,  1853,  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  Department  of  Science,  similar  to  the  one  already 
existing  under  that  Board  for  the  encouragement  of  practical  art 

These  two  branches  were  to  be  formed  into  one,  the  motive  power  to  be  local 
and  voluntary,  and  mainly  self-supporting.  This  letter  further  advised  the 
formation  of  a  metropolitan  establishment  for  the  collection  of  illustrations, 
models,  &c.,  of  both  science  and  art,  and  of  a  science  school  of  a  very  high 
class,  where  pupils  should  complete  their  training,  and  from  which  information 
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might  be  circulated  to  the  provincial  schools.  The  GoverDment  School  of  Mines 
and  of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts  was  to  discharge  the  functions  of  this  Metro- 
politan School  of  Science,  and  accordingly,  with  several  other  institutions, 
namelj",  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and,  later,  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum,  Edinburgh,  was  proposed  to  be  placed  under  this  new  department. 

Her  Majesty's  Treasury  approved  of  this  proposal,  la3ring  particular  stress  on 
the  idea  that  the  best  method  of  encouraging  local  institutions  would  be 
attained  by  the  creation  of  a  metropolitan  school  for' science;  and,  accordingly, 
the  Board  of  Trade  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  as  it  was  to  be  called, 
came  into  existence. 

During  the  first  ax  years,  that  is,  from  1853  to  1859,  very  little  was  done 
for  the  promotion  of  science,  the  title  of  Science  and  Art  Department  being 
almost  a  misnomer.  A  few  experiments  were  tried,  and  offers  held  out  to 
localities  to  take  up  the  subject  of  science  instruction,  but  only  eleven  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  responded.  Tliese  were,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Newc::stle,  Poplar  (green's  Sailors'  Home),  Stoke,  St.  Thomas'  Charterhouse, 
Truro,  Wigan,  and  Wandsworth.  Tlje  attempts  at  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Stoke, 
Truro,  and  Wandsworth  were,  however,  soon  given  up,  and  the  want  of  suc- 
cess of  the  plans  pursued  may  be  judged  of  fW)m  the  fact  that  the  aid  from  the 
Department  to  all  the  science  classes,  for  the  six  years,  amounted  to  but  £898, 
the  great  difficulty  in  all  cases  being  to  obtain  any  fair  amount  of  local  interest 
and  pecuniary  support,  without  which,  at  that  time,  it  was  not  considered  de- 
sirable to  grant  State  aid. 

In  the  year  1857,  a  Treasury  Commission,  composed  of  Lord  Granville,  Sir 
Sw  Nortbcote,  and  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  placed  under 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a  vice-president  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  as  a  branch,  though  distinct  irom  the  Department  for 
Primary  Education. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  up  to  the  year  1859,  there  existed  no  general 
system  of  aid  to  science  instruction  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  any 
locality  for  its  artisan  population.  In  that  year  the  minute  of  tlie  2d  Juno  was 
passed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley,  to  give  aid  in  obtaining  in- 
Btruction  in.  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — 

1.  Practical  and  descriptive  geometry,  with  mechanical  and  machine  draw- 
ing, and  building  construction.  2.  Physics.  3.  Chemistry.  4.  Geology,  min- 
eralogy (applied  to  mining).     5.  Natural  history. 

By^  this  minute,  pajrments  were  to  be  made  to  teachers  on  certificate  allow- 
ance, and  also  on  results,  but  in  all  cases  the  local  managers  were  to  guarantee 
for  the  support  of  the  school,  from  fees  or  local  funds,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 
the  government  granta 

This  last  condition  would  have  rendered  the  spread  of  science  schools  very 
Blow,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  but  it  was  never  imposed.  It  was  argued, 
and  no  doubt  with  great  truth,  that,  when  persons  desire  a  thing,  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  thQ  amount  of  their  liberality  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  desire  they  have  for  attaining  the  object;  thus,  if  a  locality  could  not  meet 
the  State  half-way  in  the  cost  of  a  science  school,  no  doubt  the  demand  for  the 
school  and  the  desire  to  create  it  were  not  very  great.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  more  the  school  is  really  required,  the  greater  is  the  apathy  frequently 
displayed  concerning  it,  and  that  consequently  this  is  a  reason,  not  for  with- 
drawing, but  for  increasing  the  State  aid. 

In  March,  1860,  the  first  Science  Directory,  containing  all  the  regulations  on 
which  aid  to  science  instruction  was  to  be  granted,  was  issued,  and  the  condi- 
tion concerning  local  subscriptions  was  withdrawn,  though  the  importance  of 
all  students  paying  fees,  and  as  large  fees  as  can  be  possibly  obtained,  has  since 
been  strongly  urged.  The  real  cause  of  the  great  success  of  the  present  plan, 
which,  with  various  modifications  in  detail,  has  been  in  operation  since  1860,  is 
that,  without  irksome  conditions,  offers  have  been  held  out  to  enterprising 
teachers  to  form  classea  The  plans,  from  1853  to  1860,  all  seemed  intended, 
as  it  were,  to  awaken  the  locality  to  a  sense  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
perform  the  task  of  educating  its  artisan  classes,  not  only  without  profit  to 
Itself  but  at  a  sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money.    The  new  plan  held  out  offers 
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to  teachers.  It  said,  "  If  you  will  qualify  youraelyes  to  teach,  pasdng  such  and 
such  au  examination,  the  State  will  remunerate  you  for  every  artisan  you  can 
manage  to  get  hold  of,  and  induce  to  be  taught;  the  amount  of  the  remunera- 
tion to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  instruction  imparted;  or,  if  the  teach- 
ing is  deficient,  an(i  brings  forth  no  fhut  at  the  annual  examination,  no  payment 
is  to  be  made."  No  arrangement  could  be  more  satis&ctory  from  a  tax-poyer^s 
point  of  view.  The  country  desired  science  instruction  to  its  artisans,  and  it 
obtained  it  at  a  first  cost,  without  any  costly  machinery  or  establishment  All 
the  risk  of  success,  the  chief  work  of  organizing  the  schools  and  getting  the 
pupils  together,  fell  mainly  upon  the  teacliers,  whose  pecuniary  interest  it  was 
to  make  them  answer.  Consequently  the  soheme  became  a  sound  commercial 
undertaking,  in  which  the  community,  under  every  condition,  was  a  gainer. 

It  must  be  considered  also  that  this  system  provided  a  means  of  educating 
teachers,  somewhat  slow  at  first,  though  probably  as  fast  as  was  then  required, 
and  that,  too,  at  no  cost  to  the  State,  such  as  an  outlay  on  science-training  col- 
leges would  have  involved.  Pupils  of  superior  ability,  after  prosecuting  their 
studies  for  several  years  in  a  science  class,  have  become  most  successful  teachers. 

As  might  be  supposed,  in  the  early  years,  this  system  grew  but  slowly,  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  districts  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  A  uniform  and  steady 
increase,  however,  was  manifested  (irom  the  first,  and  of  late  the  development 
of  the  scheme  has  been  most  rapid,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table : 
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285 

12,725 

1869 

21,500 

12,988 

460 

17,000 

1870 

30,000 

15,000 

957 

19,000 

In  the  year  1862,  eight  (afterwards  increased  to  nine)  exhibitions  to  the 
Boyal  School  of  Mines  were  established;  and,  in  1865,  ten  (afterwards  reduced 
to  nine)  more  to  the  newly-created  Boyal  College  of  Sdence  in  Dublin. 

Total  expenditure  in  1869-70,  for  general  paanagement,  9,472il ;  for  South 
Kensingtoq,  86,728/.;  for  Schools  in  connection,  82,7932.,  including  10,6922.  for 
London  School  of  Mines;  for  Edinburgh  Museum,  7,2502.;  for  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  8,5642. ;  for  Dublin  Royal  College  of  Science,  6,692/. ;  Geological 
Survey,  18,79R;  other  objects,  800Z.    Total,  220,3442. 

Total  ExpendUureafrom  1853  to  1870  far  Sdence  and  Art 

Schools — Science  and  Art, £373,075 

Inspection  and  Examination, 51,884 

Prizes,  Instruments,  ^, 26,289 

Traveling  Expenses, 38,763 

South  Kensington  Museum, 

Buildings, 231,740 

Works  and  repairs,  ftc., «...  93,991 

Furniture, 19,792 

Fires  and  Gas, 67,611 

Police  Attendance, 30,276 

Salaries, 116,736 

Care  of  Grounds,  Aa, 6,990 

Examples  and  Books, 181,713 

Purchases  for  Museums  and  Libraries, 92,483 

General  Management, 92,094 

Total  (1 853  to  1870X £i;492~034 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

ASD  THE  SOUTH  KXVBINOTOir  MU8EUK. 


Wb  propo&e  to  present  the  design  and  development  of  the  Sck 
ence  and  Art  Department  in  copious  extracts  from  a  series  of  Intro- 
ductory Addresses,  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  commending  the  special  object  of  each 
portion  of  this  great  national  movement  and  institution  to  the  atten-} 
tion  and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Qteai  Britain. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BCIENCB  AND  ABT  DEPARTlfBNT.* 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  is  rather  a  consolidatioa  of  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  been  long  established,  than  the  creation  of  any  new  ones. 
The  oldest  institntion  connected  with  the  Department  is  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, which  as  early  as  1800  received  an  annual  public  grant  of  15,500^,  a  sum 
it  disbursed  without  being  subject  to  much  parliamentary  control  The  School 
of  Minee,  Geological  Museum  in  Jermjrn  Street,  and  Geological  Survey,  were  in 
prooesB  of  organization  from  1837  to  1851,  and  were  placed  under  tlie  Chief 
Oommissioner  of  Public  Works.  The  Industrial  Museum  of  Ireland  owes  its 
origin  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  and  was  also  subject  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sbner  of  Works,  whilst  the  School  of  Design,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  present 
Schools  of  Art  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  supported 
mainly  by  local  authority  and  action,  was  founded  in  1837  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  and  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trada 

All  these  institutions  had  in  view  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  artistic 
knowledge  of  an  industrial  tendency  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  they 
acted  in  diflferent  ways,  independently  of  each  other,  and  were  subject  to  d^er- 
eat  kinds  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

After  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  pubUc  opinion  unanimously  demanded  that  the 
State  should  give  more  systematic  assistance  to  tl^  scientific  and  artistic  edu- 
cation of  the  people  than  it  bad  hitherto  done ;  and  it  was  an  obvious  process, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  working  of  institutions  in  this  country,  rather  to 
improve  and  consolidate  what  exist^  already  than  to  create  a  new  institution. 

Accordingly,  in  1852,  whilst  Mr.  Cardwell  was  President  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Mining  Museum  and  School  in  Jermyn 
Street,  the  Industrial  Museums  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  the  Department 
of  Practical  Art,  were  united  to  form  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  under 
a  single  parliamentary  authority,  and  were  required  to  publish  an  annual  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  their  working. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  now  constitutes  the  division  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  charged  with  the  duty  of  ofiering  to  the  public 
increased  means  for  promoting  secondary  or  adult  education.  All  the  functions 
attaching  to  primary  education  remain  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Committee 
of  Oonndl,  and  are  carried  on  at  Whitehall    The  recent  transfer  of  the  Science 

*  An  Aikbwt  OQ  the  FunetioiM  of  the  Sotonos  and  Ait  Deputment.    By  Henry  Cole,  Secre? 
tuy  ud  SaperiiilMdeot.    Delivexed  Nov.  IS,  1857. 
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and  Art  Department  fh)m  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  affected  them,  except  to 
enable  the  Presideaf  and  Vice-President  to  render  the  working  of  any  points  of 
contact  between  primary  and  secondary  education  harmonious  and  consistent. 
The  teaching  of  the  applied  sciences — chemistry,  physics,  natural  history, 
mechanics,  navigation,  and  the  fine  arts,  taking  drawing  as  an  indispensable 
beginning — constitutes  the  precise  object  of  secondary  education,  developed  in 
various  ways  by  means  of  museums,  schools,  public  examinations,  payments 
for  results,  and  the  preparation  of  examples.  Whatever  advantages  the  De- 
partment is  enabled  to  offer  to  the  public  may  be  obtained  without  requiring 
any  denominational  test,  which  the  primary  division  of  the  Education  Board  at 
the  present  time  demands.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  public  museums,  which 
the  public  enter  without  payment  at  certain  times,  the  aid  tendered  by  t^e  De- 
partment can  only  be  obtained  by  a  voluntary  cooperation  on^  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  moderate  payments,  varying  according  to  the  means  of  the  appli- 
cants for  instruction,  afford  the  test  that  the  assistance  sought  is  really  valued. 
To  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  establishing  schools,  there  must 
be  subscriptions  from  the  benevolent  to  provide  a  capital  for  starting — ^the  fees 
of  students  provide  in  great  measure  the  current  expenses  and  a  partial  pay- 
ment to  the  teachers,  whilst  the  Department  comes  in  aid  in  various  ways  in 
paying  for  the  instruction  itself.  Under  this  system  all  classes  are  enabled  to 
take  their  proper  share  in  it,  and  equal  opportunities  are  afforded  to  the  whole 
people  for  developing  any  talents  they  may  be  endowed  with.  The  work  thus 
done  is  mainly  done  by  the  public  itself  on  a  self-supporting  basis  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, whilst  the  State  avoids  the  error  of  continental  systems,  of  taking  the 
principal  and  dominant  part  in  Secondary.  Education. 

No  Danger  of  Ouer^eckicaHng, 

It  has  been  said,  and  particulariy  in  reference  to  drawing,  that  the  State  is  in* 
structiug  people  beyond  their  stations.  I  will  not  defend  drawing,  the  necessity 
for  which  may  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Burchett's  lecture,  except  to  say  that 
Adam  Smith  half  a  century  since  observed,  that  "  There  is  scarce  a  common  trade 
which  does  not  afford  some  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  geom- 
etry and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not  therefore  gradually  exercise  and  im- 
prove the  common  people  in  those  principles,  the  necessary  introduction  to  the 
most  sublime  as  well  as  to  the  most  useful  sciences.  The  public  can  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  those  most  essential  parts  of  education  by  giving  small 
premiums  and  little  badges  of  distinction  to  the  children  of  the  common  people 
who  excel  in  them."  I  will,  however,  answer  the  general  argument  against 
the  over-education  of  the  poor,  by  calling  as  my  witness  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
It  was  proposed  three  centuries  ago  to  admit  to  Canterbury  Grammar  School 
none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen ;  "  Whereunto,"  as  Strype  in  his  Memorials 
relates,  "  the  Most  Reverend  Father  the  Archbishop,  being  of  a  contrary  mind, 
said,  that  he  thought  it  not  indifferent  so  to  order  the  matter;  'for,'  said  he^ 
'poor  men's  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more  singular  gifts  of  nature, 
which  are  also  the  gifts  of  God,  as  with  eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation, 
sobriety,  and  such  like,  and  also  commonly  more  apt  to  apply  their  study  than 
is  the  gentleman's  son,  delicately  educated.'  Hereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part 
replied,  '  that  it  was  meet  for  the  ploughman's  son  to  go  to  plough,  and  the 
arti fleer's  son  to  apply  the  trade  of  his  parent's  vocation;  and  the  gentleman's 
children  are  meet  to  have  the  knowledge  of  government  and  rule  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. For  we  have,'  said  they,  as  much  need  of  ploughmen  as  any 
other  State ;  and  all  sorts  of  men  may  not  go  to  school.'  *  I  grant,'  replied  the 
Archbishop,  'much  of  your  meaning  herein  as  needful  in  a  Commonwealth;  but 
yet  utterly  to  exclude  the  ploughman's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  from  the 
benefits  of  learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  bestowed  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say  as  that 
Almighty  God  sliould  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  His  great  gifls  of  grace  upon 
any  person,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  as  we  and  other  men  shall  appoint  them  to 
be  employed,  according  to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most  godly  will 
and  pleasure.  Who  giveth  His  gif^s,  both  of  learning,  and  other  perfections  in  all 
sciences,  unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  people  indifferently.'  «  *  «  * 
'  The  poor  man's  son  by  painstaking  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned,  when 
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the  gentlemau's  sen  wiirnot  take  the  pains  to  get  it  And  we  are  taught  by 
the  Scriptures  that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up  from  the  dunghill,  and  setteth  him 
in  high  autliority.  And  wbenaoever  it  pleaseth  Him  of  Uis  divine  provldonce, 
He  depoaeth  princes  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor  estate.  .  Wherefore  if  the 
gentleman's  aon  be  apt  to  learning,  let  iiim  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt^  let  tlie  poor 
Dianas  child  that  is  apt  enter  his  room.' " 

Some  pains  have  been  bestowed  to  take  care  that  the  facilities  in  obtaining 
increased  knowledge  in  science  and  art  offered  by  the  State  shall  not  weaiten  or 
Bupersede  individual  exertions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aid  and  stimulate  them  by 
doing  only  those  things  which  must  either  be  done  by  some  central  authority 
or  would  otherwise  be  led  undone.  The  argument  is  still  held,  but  witli  le§s 
pertinacity  than  heretofore — ^the  world  becommg  gradually  more  anxious  to  get 
at  the  great  result  than  to  quarrel  about  the  means — ^that  the  State  ought  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  whatever  in  public  education.  One  ground  is  that 
every  thing  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  laiaaezfairt  princii)le,  and 
another,  \£sX  whatever  the  State  undertakes  it  must  necessarily  do  less  well 
than  the  individual  could  do  it.  Both  these  positions,  true  as  broad  principles, 
have  in  respect  of  public  education  been  so  unanswerably  controverted  by  the 
first  and  most  liberal  of  modem  English  writers  on  PoHUcal  Economy^  John 
Staart  Mill,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  his  work,  where  he  proves  that 
education  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  a  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  for  the  people,  and  that  help  in  education  is  help 
towards  doing  without  help,  and  is  favorable  to  a  spirit  of  independence. 

Ikamples  of  ihe  Utility  of  State  Interpoeition, 

Passing  from  the  question  of  general  education  to  the  speciflc  action  of  the 
Department,  it  will  be  right  to  give  some  instances  of  its  fbnctions  which  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  any  private  agency.  Neither  Navigation  Schools  nor 
Schools  of  Art,  in  the  present  state  of  public  intelligence,  could  well  exist 
without  the  assistance  that  the  State  afToMs  to  them.  The  collecting  of  casts 
and  examples  of  art  fVom  the  national  museums  of  other  countries  could  only 
be  systematically  carried  on  by  a  Government  agency.  Already  the  French 
Government  have  permitted  electrotypes  and  casts  to  be  taken  of  the  finest 
original  works  in  the  Louvre,  Hotel  de  Cluny,  and  Mua^  d'Artillerie,  at  Paris, 
and  these  repetitions  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  obtain  similar  privileges  in  Dresden,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  &c. 
Thus  in  a  few  years  copies  taken  by  means  of  electricity  and  photography  of 
the  great  Art-treasures  m  Furope  will  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  by  a  self-acting  process  be  distributed  as  prizes  to  local  museums  and 
schools,  and  thus  will  lay  tbe  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  lociU  mu- 
seums of  art,  wherever  the  people  themselves  may  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  housing  and  preserving  them.  Another  instance  of  the  necessity  for 
a  central  action,  which  may  be  open  to  public  criticism,  and  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  partiality  in  administration,  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Bducational  Museum.  This  Museum  is  for  the  most  p^rt  the  assemblage  of 
voluntary  offerings  of  books,  objects,  and  appliances  for  aiding  education  pro- 
duced by  different  agencies,  all  competitors  with  one  another.  The  producers 
of  educational  books  and  apparatus  here  willingly  sifbmit  in  competition  to  the 
public  the  publications  they  have  issued.  The  public  here  may  consult  and 
compare  together  the  different  models  of  schools  recommended  by  the  National 
Society,  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  the  Homerton  Ck>llege,  and  otiiers. 
The  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  originated  the 
Educational  Museum,  and  devoted  several  hundred  pounds  to  its  maintenance 
for  a  lew  months ;  but  the  loss  arising  from  this  useful  enterprise  proved  that 
no  private  agency  could  maintain  an  Educajtional  Museum.  Whilst,  for  the 
benefit  of  general  literature,  the  copyright  law  obliges  the  publisher  to  send  to 
the  British  Musuem  Library  a  copy  of  every  work  that  he  issues,  the  Educa- 
tional Museum  accomplishes  for  national  education  a  similar  object  almost 
wholly  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  producers.  The  State  provides  the 
house-room  and  custodyship.  whilst  the  public  themselves  supply  the  con- 
tents. 
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Importance  of  Science  to  ihe  Industrial  Arts. 

A  somewhat  narrow  defence  of  State  interference  in  promoting  Science  and 
Art  may  be  found  in  the  influences  which  thej  exercise  upon  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  It  seems  ahnost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  succ^sfnl 
results  of  all  human  labor  depend  upon  the  right  application  of  the  laws  of 
science,  which  are  not  the  less  necessary  because  they  may  be  unknown.  In 
the  early  life  of  a  people  those  laws  are  employed  empirically.  The  savages  of 
Lahore  or  Delhi  have  been  great  adepts  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of.  color 
to  manufactures,  and  have  had  no  schools  of  art  The  hides  of  oxen,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  were  made  into  leather  by  means  of  scientific  principles, 
long  before  chemistry  had  been  matured  into  a  science.  But  in  these  days  of 
the  scientific  discovery  of  Nature's  laws,  the  value  of  production,  in  all  its  in- 
finite varieties,  is  materially  affected  by  the  right  application  of  those  laws ; 
and  such  is  especially  the  case  among  the  -more  modem  nation&  Follow  the 
history  of  the  sheep,  for  example,  in  all  its  details,  as  shown  in  the  Animal 
Museum.  Liebig  has  taught  us  how  essential  to  success  are  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  the  earth  and  the  food  of  the  sheep,  and  the  mutual  reaction  of 
each  of  them.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  know  well  enough 
bow  to  apply  scientific  laws  that  influence  the  production  in  the  same  animal 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  wool  for  manufactures,  and  of  the  largest 
amount  of  mutton  for  food.  In  every  stage  of  the  preparation  of  wool,  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  aro  brought  to  bear.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Patent 
Laws  in  this  country  up  to  1852,  when  the  reform  took  place,  upwards  of  370 
patents  had  been  taken  out  beariog  upon  the .  preparation  and  uses  of  wool ; 
and  between  1852  and  1855,  142  patents  have  been  taken  out  These  facts 
only  indicate  partially  the  amount  of  mechanical  science  applied.  The  combing, 
the  carding,  the  drying,  the  felting,  the  spinning  and  weaving,  aro  all  good  or 
bad  in  proportion  as  scientific  laws  are  obeyed  or  not  And  then,  whether  or 
not  the  garment,  the  hangings,  the  tapestry,  and  the  carpet  gratify  the  taste,  is 
altogether  dependent  on  the  application  of  the  laws  which  reg^ate  beauty.  To 
offer  to  every  one  in  this  kingdom  the  elementary  knowledge  whereby  his 
labor  may  have  the  best  chances  of  fruitful  and  profitable  development,  appears 
to  be  the  aim,  in  its  broadest  sense,  of  all  public  expenditure  on  behalf  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art 

FubUc  Cfranta  to  Science  and  Art 

The  total  national  expenditure  for  promoting  Public  Education  and  Science 
and  Art  in  every  way  through  the  primary  division  of  the  Education  Board, 
the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  grants  to  Universities,  and  grant  to  this 
Department,  may  be  taken,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  in  round  numbers  a  mill- 
ion of  pounds  sterling,*  which,  divided  among  our  population,  say,  of  30,000,- 
000,  makes  th&  contribution  of  each  to  average  eight  pence  per  head  per  annum. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  annual  value  of  the  production  of  this  country; 
but  I  think,  seeing  that  our  imports  and  exports  last  year  amounted  to  288,- 
545,68021,  it  is  not  an  over-estimate  to  place  it  as  being  worth  400,000,000/.  a 
year.  The  State  contribution  towards  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  which 
vitally  influences  this  enormous  amount,  bears  therefore  the  protx)rtion  of  the 
outlay  of  one  pound  on  behalf  of  Education,  Science  and  Art  for  every  4002.  of 
production,  or  one  penny  in  every  II.  IBs.  4d.  The  annual  Parliamentary  voto 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  only,  being  under  75,0002.,  is  less  than  a  ^ 
five- thousandth  part  of  the  estimated  annual  production,  and  is  about  a  thou-  * 
sandth  part  of  the  annual  taxation  of  the  country. 

The  Education  Boards  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  Schools  of  Design,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  grants  for  promoting  Science  and  Art,  have  all  arisen 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1830.  It  was  rather  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  that  created  the  Royal  Academy  in  1*768  than  any  public  demand. 
And  so  feeble  was  the  expression  of  public  opinion  through  the  Commons  rep- 
resentatives in  1810  on  the  subject  of  Public  Galleries,  even  if  it  existed  at  all, 
that  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  said  to  have  refused  to  accept  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures  as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  on  tlie  condition  of  housing 

•loereaied  in  1868-0  to  Xl,014,433. 
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and  taking  care  of  the  Pictures.  Last  year  the  Government,  through  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderiey,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  built  a  structure  on 
Uieir  own  responsibility  to  secure  Mr.  Sheepahaoks'  munificent  gift  of  pictures, 
▼aloed  at  60,000Z.,  and  Parliament  afterwards  cheerfully  voted  a  sum,  under 
5,00<ML,  requisite  for  its  cost.  In  half  a  century  such  has  been  the  change  of 
poblic  opinion  in  respect  of  National  Qalleries  of  Picturesi 

AH  and  Art-RaeMng. 

Inheriting  the  old  Schools  of  Design,  the  Department,  on  behalf  of  Art,  exer- 
cisee  a  more  direct  and  positive  action  than  for  Science ;  but  even  in  Art  every ' 
one  may  take  any  of  the  advantages  offered,  either  in  recommendations  to  mas- 
terships or  prises,  whenever  he  may  have  acquired  the  requisite  ability.  It  is 
not  essential  that  he  should  have  been  a  student  in  any  school  of  art.  At 
present  it  seems  necessary  to  have  a  Central  Training  School  of  Art  for  masters. 
Tliere  are  no  symptoms  whatever  that,  if  this  functibn  were  not  undertaken  by 
the  State,  it  would  be  performed  at  all;  and  certainly  the  provision  of  compe- 
tent teadiers  is  a  first  necessity  to  promote  knowledge.  Any  one,  however, 
can  offer  hims^  for  a  certificate  of  competen<7,  altlioogh  he  has  not  been 
trained  in  the  sdiooL  But  the  feebleness  of  voluntary  efforts  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that,  since  its  establishment  five  years  ago,  only  one  person,  not  a  student, 
has  offered  himself  for  such  examination  and  succeeded  at  once  in  obtaining  an 
Art  master's  certdflcata 

Science  Schools, 

The  establishment  of  a  Local  School  of  Science,  Navigation,  or  of  Art,  ong- 
inates  entirely  with  the  locality  that  wants  it,  and  before  the  Department  acts, 
certain  things  must  be  done,  suitable  premises  must  be  found,  and  a  certain 
constituency  registered  as  being  willing  to  be  taught  for  a  given  time.  The 
Department  then  grants  partial  aid  in  ftunishing  the  necessary  examples,  rec- 
ommends a  master,  who  is  appointed  by  the  local  committee  if  approved,  in- 
spetAa  the  working,  tests  the  results  by  examination,  and  awards  prizes.  This 
partnership  having  been  thus  matured,  all  the  advai^tages  of  the  Central  Mu- 
seum and  library,  and  any  experience  the  Department  may  have  to  offer,  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  every  school,  to  use  as  it  finds  occasion. 

The  number  of  Navigation  or  Science  schools  of  all  kinds  at  the  present  time 
in  connection  with  the  Department  is  twenty-two.  The  number  of  Schools  of 
Art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  is  sixty-nine ;  and, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  they  were  the  means  of  educating  upwards  of 
35,000  students  in  drawing  and  painting.  These  numbers  include  children  in 
poor  schools  under  instruction  in  drawing.  Since  the  Schools  of  Design  were 
expanded  into  Schools  of  Art,  and  made  to  embrace  the  teadiing  of  drawing  in 
public  schools,  the  progress  has  been  as  follows: — ^In  1861,  3,296  students 
learning  drawing  cost  the  State  3Z.  2^.  4d.  each.  In  1856,  35,000  students  cost 
the  State  about  15«.  each,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated. 

It  is  not  made  necessaiy  to  create  separate  and  special  schools  for  teaching 
elementary  science  and  drawing.  Rules  are  establi&ed  whereby  they  may  be 
introduced  into  primary  and  existing  public  schools.  Ten  or  fewer  primary 
sdiools,  offering  m  the  aggregate  500  children  for  instruction  in  drawing,  may 
obtain  the  services  of  a  cerUficated  teacher  of  Art,  and  the  aid  of  the  Depart- 
ment This  is  a  temporary  measure  untQ  the  general  schoolmasters  have 
acquired  the  power  of  teaching  drawing  concurrently  with  writing.  The  Pri- 
maiy  Division  of  ^e  Education  Board  will  add  eight  pounds  annually  to  the 
schoolmaster's  certificate  allowance  when  he  is  able  to  do  this.  It  will  be  a 
great  step  when  one  town  can  show  that  drawing  is  taught  in  all  its  public 
schools;  the  schoolmasters  teaching  the  elements,  and  the  art-master  of  the 
district  teaching  an  advanced  c^ass  and  inspec^ng  the  whole.  Besides  this 
direct  action,  the  Department  further  aids  by  examination  and  prizes.  There 
are  three  grades  of  examinations,  and  every  one,  however  taught,  is  free  to 
offer  himself  or  herself  for  examination  and  take  the  prize  attached  to  the 
grade.  These  prizes  begin  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  terminate  with  ten 
pounds*  worth  of  works  of  art  given  to  the  School  of  Art  which  produces  the 
student  who  successfully  competes  with  all  the  other  students  of  the  whole 
schools. 
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Improved  Diagrama  and  ExafnpUa, 

Tlio  suggestion  of  improved  diagrams  and  examples  is  another  fUnction  of 
the  Department.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  publication  of  Diagrams 
like  Professor  Henslow^s  for  Botany,  Mr.  Patterson's  for  Zoology,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's for  Physiology,  all  suggested  by  the  Department,  bnt  publisUed  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  are  the  best  which  can  be  shown  in  Europe.  In 
the  Paris  Exhibition  there  was  no  parallel  exhibitlbn  to  our  own  of  the  aids  for 
teaching  Science  and  Art,  and  this  result  is  due  to  the  abstinence  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  invading  the  province  of  the  tradesman,  which  is  too  common 
abroad.  In  the  use  of  these  examples  by  poor  schools  only,  the  Department  is 
authorized  to  grant  an  aid  of  about  forty  ^t  cent.  Since  this  system  was  in- 
stituted in  1852,  upwards  of  1,500  public  schools  have  been  assisted,  and  all 
the  private  schools  in  the  country  have  had  better  examples  placed  before  them. 

SofuJOi  KennngUm  Musewn. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  contents  of  the  Museum  here  are  veiy  heteroge- 
neous, although  Science  or  Art  is  the  basis  of  all  the  collections.  The  remark 
is  just.  These  collections  come  together  simply  because  space  was  provided  for 
their  reception.  For  years  they  had  been  for  tiie  most  part  either  packed  away 
unseen,  or  were  very  inadequately  exhibited,  and  the  public  deprived  of  the 
use  of  them.  The  architectural  collections  belonging  to  the  Department  for 
years  were  buried  in  the  cellars  of  Somerset  House,  and  were  but  most  imper- 
fectly shown  at  Marlborough  House.  The  prints  and  drawings  possessed  by 
•  the  Department  had  never  been  seen  by  the  general  public  The  casts  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  are  surely  better  displayed  here  than  in  Cannon  Row. 
The  union  of  these  collections,  and  the  addition  of  the  models  of  St.  Paul's  and 
various  classical  buildings,  betoken  wliat  an  Architectural  Museum  may  become, 
if  the  individuals  and  the  State  will  act  together.  Every  foreigner  who  has  seen 
this  commencement  sees  in  it  the  germ  of  the  finest  Architectural  Museum  in 
Europe,  if  the  public  support  the  attempt  But  for  this  iron  shed,  a  Patent 
Museum  might  have  remained  a  theory.  The  educational  collections  were 
packed  away  for  three  y^rs  unused,  awaiting  only  house-room  to  show  them. 
Since  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  the  Commissioners  had  been  compelled  to  store 
away  the  Trade  collections  which  either  are  so  attractive  here,  or  have  been 
usefully  distributed  to  local  museums.  The  Iron  Museum  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  temporaiy  refuge  for  destitute  collections. 

Besides  proving  the  public  value  of  these  collections,  the  provision  of  space 
has  signally  demonstrated  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  when  space  is  found.  The  Museum,  covering  above  an  acre,  is  already 
more  than  filled,  although  every  division  of  it  is  far  from  complete.  But  even 
the  present  collections,  crude  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  have  sufficiently  at- 
tracted public  attention,  to  confirm  their  public  utility ;  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  public  will  not  grudge  that  proper  house-room  for  their  more  system- 
atic arrangement  and  development  should  be  provided.  It  was  prudent  at  least 
to  try  the  experiment,  which  has  been  fiiUy  justified  by  success.  Distmct 
buildings  of  a  permanent  and  suitable  character  are  wanted  for  tlie  Patent  Col- 
lection ;  for  the  products  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  logically  seems  to  be 
an  appendix  to  the  natk>nal  collection  of  the  animals  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  for  the  collections  of  Education  and  of  Art,  as  well  architectural  as  picto- 
rial, sculptural,  and  decorativa  For  each  of  these  collections  prudence  would 
provide  very  ample  space,  as  they  roust  continue  to  grow  as  loDg  as  they  exist. ' 
Models  of  patented  inventions,  spedmens  of  animal  produce,  architectural  casts^ 
objects  of  ornamental  art,  and  sculpture,  can  not  be  packed  as  closely  as  books 
or  prints  in  a  library.  They  require  to  be  well  seen  in  order  to  make  proper 
use  of  them ;  and  it  will  here  be  a  canon  for  future  management  that  every 
thing  shall  be  seen  and  be  made  as  intelligible  as  possible  by  descriptive  labels. 
Other  collections  may  attract  the  learned  to  explore  them,  but  these  will  be 
arranged  so  clearly  that  they  may  woo  the  ignorant  to  examine  them.  This 
Museum-  will  be  like  a  book  with  its  pages  always  open,  and  not  shut  It  al- 
ready shows  something  like  the  intention  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
Visitors  may  see  in  the  system  of  labeling,  especially  in  the  Animal  Collection, 
how  instructive  every  thing  may  be  made.    What  would  be  otherwise  passed 
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unheeded  or  despised  thus  becomes  a  subject  of  interest  Although  ample  cat- 
alogues and  guides  are  prepared  and  are  preparing,  it  will  not  be  neceasaiy  for 
the  poor  man  to  buy  one,  to  understand  what  he  is  looking  at. 

Every  ^ility  is  afforded  to  copy  and  study  in  the  Museum.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  persons  in  a  day,  interested  in  education,  have  attended  to  consult 
the  educational  collections.  At  a  low  rate  of  fee,  photographs  may  be  ordered 
officially,  as  well  as  casts  or  molds  of  any  object  of  ornamental  art. 

Aa  future  lectures  will  explain  each  collection  and  its  objects  in  detail,  I  pass 
on  with  the  single  remark  tliat  these  collections  are  for  the  most  part  of  sucli  a 
character  that,  unless  they  were  supported  or  materially  assisted  by  public  tax- 
ation, they  could  hardly  exist  This  observation  applies  particularly  to  the 
models  of  Patented  Inventions,  Education,  and  Architectural  and  Decorative 
Art  Even  with  Architecture,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  private  association 
oould  permanently  maintain  a  comprehensive  collection  of  a  severe  professional 
character,  where  the  specimens  were  preserved  with  all  their  defects,  and  not 
restored  or  decorated.  The  mere  space  that  an  architectural  collection  illus- 
trating aU  styles  would  fill,  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  success  of  any  private 
▼olantary  efforts  to  provide  and  maintain. 

The  public  attendance  at  tliis  Museum  thus  far  has  been  very  remarkable. 
Since  the  Museum  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  last  June,  the  average  numbers 
attending  monthly  have  been  upwards  of  forty-four  thousand.  At  Marlborough 
House  during  the  year  1856,  being  the  last  before  the  removal,  the  average 
numbers  attending  monthly  yrete  only  seven  thousand  eight  hundred.  Should 
the  rate  of  the  present  numbers  be  maintained,  they  will  be  above  half  a  million 
in  the  year,*  and  exceed  the  numbers  who  visited  the  British  Museum  in  1854 
and  1855,  as  well  as  the  visitors  to  the  l^ational  Gallery,  both  at  Charing  Gross 
and  Marlborough  House,  which  together,  in  1856,  were  only  435,990. 

Unlike  any  other  public  museum,  this  is  open  every  day,  on  three  days  and 
two  evenings,  which  gives  five  separate  times  of  admission,  making  in  summer 
an  aggregate  of-  thirty  hours  weekly  free  to  every  one.  On  the  other  three 
days  and  one  evening  it  is  free  to  students  whose  studies  would  be  prevented 
by  crowds  of  visitors;  but,  on  these  occasions,  the  -public  is  not  turned  away, 
as  a  fee  of  sixpence  gives  every  one  the  right  of  admission  as  a  student;  at  the 
National  Grallery  and  British  Museum  the  public  are  excluded  on  students'  or 
private  days.    Here  it  can  not  be  said  there  are  any  private  days. 

For  the  first  time,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  opening  a  public  museum 
in  the  evening,  to  ascertain  practically  what  hours  are  most  convenient  to  the 
working  clas^  It  is  much  less  for  the  rich  that  the  State  should  provide 
public  galleries  of  paintings  and  objects  of  art  and  science,  than  for  those 
daases  who  would  be.  absolutely  destitute  of  the  enjoyment  of  them,  unless 
they  were  provided  by  the  State.  Although  the  Museum  is  open  free  for  an 
average  of  twenty-one  hours  weekly  in  the  day-time,  and  only  for  six  hours  in 
the  evening,  the  visitors  in  the  evening  exceed  those  of  the  day  by  more  than 
one-fourth.  The  numbers  in  the  day-time,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  have  been 
85,000,  whilst  those  in  the  evening  have  been  110,000,  or  nearly  five  times  the 
number  that  might  have  been  expected.  An  observation  of  the  evening  vis- 
itors cleariy  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  of  a  class  who  can 
firequent  public  museums  in  the  day-time,  excepting  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidaya  On  Monday  nights  especially,  great  numbers  are  strictly  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  to  whom  a  day's  visit  would  entail  the  loss  of  a  day's  wages,  unless 
they  happened  to  be  out  of  work.  There  are  not  many  of  us  who  would  visit 
public  museums,  if  every  visit  cost  us  a  day's  earnings. 

In  the  evening,  the  working  man  oomes  to  this  Museum  fh>m  his  one  or  two 
dimly-lighted,  <£eerle8S  dwelling-rooms,  in  his  fustian  jacket,  with  his  shirt- 
ooUitfs  a  little  trimmed  up,  aooompenied  by  his  threes,  and  fours,  and  fives  of 
little  fiistian  jadcets,  a  wife,  in  her  best  bonnet,  and  a  baby,  of  course,  under 
her  shawL  The  k)oks  of  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  whole  party  when  they 
first  observe  the  brilliant  lighting  inside  the  Museum,  show  what  a  new,  accept- 
able, and  wholesome  excitement  this  evening  entertainment  affords  to  all  of 
them.    Perhaps  the  evening  opening  of  Public  Museums  may  fUmish  a  power* 
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ftil  antidote  to  the  gin  palace.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  since  we  have  had 
above  110,000  evening  visitors,  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  has  occurred. 

The  Museum  is  open  for  the  three  first  evenings  a  week  to  tlie  public,  but  a 
rule  has  been  made  which  enables  any  private  society  promoting  science  and 
art  to  have  the  Museum  or  the  Lecture  Theatre  lighted  up  for  their  use  upon 
paying  the  expenses  of  lighting  and  attendants  on  those  nights  when  the  Mu- 
seum is  closed. 

The  perfect  success  of  these  evening  meetings  in  the  Museum  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  results  of  the  new  arrangement^  and  I  doubt  if  the  most  vig>- 
orous  opponent  of  State  assistance  would  venture  to  denounce  them  to  an 
audience  of  working  men  as  not  worth  the  cost 

NcUumai  J^kmcHons. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  metropolitan,  institution  that  this  Museum  is  to  be 
looked  at.  Its  destiny  is  rather  to  become  the  central  storehouse  or  treasury 
of  Science  and  Art  for  the  use  of  the  whole  kingdom.  As  soon  as  arrange- 
ments are  made,  it  is  proposed,  that  any  object  that  can  properly  be  circulated 
to  localities,  should  be  sent  upon  a  demand  being  made  by  the  local  authorities. 
The  principle  is  already  fully  at  work,  and  its  extension  to  meet  tlie  public 
wants  depends  altogether  upon  the  means  which  the  public  may  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  mmish.  It  may  be  hoped  by  this  principle  of  circulation  to  stimulate 
localities  to  establish  museums  and  libraries  for  themselves,  or  at  least  to  pro- 
vide proper  accommodation  to  receive  specimens  lent  lor  exhibition. 

The  number  of  works  of  the  highest  art  is  limited,  and  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  every  local  gallery  can  possess  many  of  them,  but  the  mode  of  circulation 
alluded  to  would  afford  to  every  local  gallery  the  qualification  of  having  each 
some  in  turn.  The  circulation  of  pictures  has  yet  to  be  commenced,  but  other 
works  of  art  have  been  sent  round  to  local  Schools  of  Art  for  some  time  past. 
A  collection  of  ex&mples  fVom  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  aided  by  loans 
of  Sevres  porcelain  ih)m  Her  Mijesty's  collection,  is  now  being  circulated  to 
eveiy  School  of  Art,  where  it  remains  fbr  exhibition  for  a  few  weeks.  Where 
the  local  appreciation  of  its  value  is  lively,  and  local  proprietors  of  works  of 
art  assist  by  loans,  the  exhibition  becomes  a  source  of  profit  to  the  school 
Hanley  in  the  Potteries,  for  instance,  by  means  of  the  Department's  exhibition, 
coupled  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo's  picture^  attracted  above  20,500  visitors,  and 
secured  about  2002.  profit,  which  was  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  school.  At 
Birmingham  the  number  of  visitors  was  I2,Y11,  whilst  Uie  total  number  of 
visits  which  have  been  made  to  the  Traveling  Museum,  since  the  plan  was 
commenced,  has  been  above  135,000, 

The  Library  of  Art  at  Sooth  Kensingtoo  is  now  also  made  the  circulating 
library  fbr  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  School  of  Art  has  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  the  most  valuable  books,  prints,  &c.,  upon  the  single 
condition  of  guaranteeing  their  safe  and  punctual  return. 

Individual  responsibility  in  the  working  of  this  Department  is  carried  out  as 
fiir  as  seems  possible.  A  President  in  the  House  of  I^ords ;  a  Tice-President  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  individual  directors,  personally  responsible,  who 
are  appointed  over  each  of  the  Museums  and  Schools  of  Science  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Scotland.  Theie  is  an  Inspector-General  for  Science  and  another 
for  Art,  by  whose  advice  the  Committee  of  Council  is  guided  professionally. 
Subordinate  to  them,  but  preserving  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility, 
there  are  a  head  of  the  Training  &!hool  fi>r  Art,  and  separate  keepers  of  the 
collections  of  Art  and  Education,  In  the  relations  with  local  committees,  pro- 
vision is  made  to  insure  dear  responsibilities  and  adequate  publicity  in  the 
proeeedings,  The  masters  of  the  Schools  of  Navigation  and  Art  and  Science 
are  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  local  committees.  There  is  no  divided  au- 
thority; whilst  the  Department  merely  reoogniyes  results,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  rewards  them,  Publidty  Is  indeed  the  keystone  of  the 
action  of  this  Department ;  and  it  can  only  prosper  in  proportion  as  the  publio 
is  made  acquainted  with  its  proceedings  and  values  them.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  there  is  not  a  single  detail  in  the  action  of  this  Department — ^in  its  schools, 
examinations,  award  of  prizes,  museum^  and  libraries— which  does  not  invitei 
the  fullest  publicity 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING.* 

Withont  wishing  to  attach  an  undue  value  to  drawing,  I  believe  it  likely  to 
exercise  a  not  unimportant  part  in  education  in  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical, or  at  least  manual  point  of  view;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  it  is  an  important  agent  in  what  we  agree  to  consider  a  matter  of 
vital  importanoe  at  the  present  time — the  general  education  of  the  people. 

It  18  a  very  common  error  to  regard  drawing  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means 
in  education,  and  this  opinion  has  arisen  Srom  the  manner  in  which  it  has  too 
often  been  taught  in  schools,  where  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  unreal  of  all 
the  unrealities ;  a  chUd  has  been  set  to  copy  a  drawing  or  lithograph  of,  it  may 
be,  a  picturesque  pigsty,  or  some  very  dilapidated  building,  the  indefinite  and 
unpredse  forms  of  which  become  still  more  vague  and  characterless  in  his 
hands,  a  few  finishing  touches  fVom  the  teacher  complete  the  work  which  has 
occupied  much  time,  cost  some  money,  and  not  imparted  a  single  idea,  or  given 
the  germ  of  any  power.  And  if  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  learning  *'  this 
Bort  of  thing?''  the  answer  may  safely  be,  **Kone  at  all;"  but  this  is  uot  even 
teaching  copying^  much  more  drawing. 

Regarded  aright,  drawing,  in  general  education,  is  the  most  potent  means  for 
developing  the  perceptive  Acuities,  teaching  the  student  to  see  correctly  and  to 
understand  what  he  sees.  Drawing,  if  well  taught,  is  the  constant  practice  of 
tiie  analysis  of  forms.  And  by  this  practice  the  eye  is  quickened  and  rendered 
incomparably  more  accurate,  and  as  the  eye  is  the  most  open  and  ready  road 
through  which  knowledge  passes  to  the  mind,  the  fUll  development  of  its 
powers  can  be  a  matter  of  no  small  importanccr  to  all ;  in  this  respect,  then,  as 
an  educator  of  the  eye,  drawing  is  a  most  valuable  means,  irrespective  of  any 
service  that  the  power  may  be  of  in  itself.  But  there  is  another  facully  engaged 
fn  this  study,  that  one  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  cleverest  of  the  ani- 
mals— the  hand  is  employed,  and  it  also  is  educated  and  trained  to  be  more 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  will  than  by  any  other  exercise  it  can  be 
set  to ;  it  acquires  a  delicacy  of  movement  and  a  refinement  of  power  which 
no  other  discipline  can  impart^  and  which  fits  it  more  completely  to  perform  its 
Tsried  and  delicate  fUnctiona 

Two  Acuities,  therefore,  the  perceptive  and  the  reproductive,  and  those  the 
most  in  demand  and  of  universal  application,  are  especially  developed  by  edu- 
cation in  drawing.  The  eye  is  taught  to  see  all  objects  more  correctly,  the  hand 
18  trained  to  do  every  thing  more  precisely. 

Drawing,  therefbre,  is  a  most  valuable  discipline  in  early  education,  if  it  be 
viewed  merely  as  a  mdans  of  development  of  the  fiiculties,  and  one  equally 
fitted  for  all  ranks  and  both  sexes,  and  this  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  its  utility — ^that  it  teaches  to  see  and  to  (2o  all  things 
more  perfectly ;  that  it  is  a  development  of  the  general  intellect  of  the  count^ 
in  an  eminently  practical  direction. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  mechanical  science,  hardly  a  week  passes 
that  the  labor  of  men's  hands  is  not  to  some  extent  superseded  by  machinery, 
and  as  this  state  of  things  progresses,  so  must  the  mind  of  the  people  be  made 
to  keep  in  advance  of  mere  mechanical  powers,  or  inevitably  sink  below  them. 
Man  must  be  the  ruling  and  directing  master  of  machinery,  or  he  will  become 
its  slave.  Every  new  invention  in  mechanics  which  supersedes  the  labor  of 
men's  hands  renders  more  imperative  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects,  or 
masses  of  men  will  be  thrown  a  mere  drug,  if  one  may  use  such  an  expression, 
upon  the  market  of  labor ;  less  usefhl  because  less  certain,  and  less  under  con- 
trol, than  their  rivals  of  iron  and  brass,  which  know  no  wants  and  have  no 
wills.  But  this  very  increase  of  the  physical  powers  of  a  nation  points  imper- . 
atively  to  the  development  of  powers  which  are  often  dormant  in  man,  and 
which,  admitting  of  no  rivalry  m  machines,  make  not  only  an  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  country,  but  extend  the  benefits  conferred  by  mechanical  sci- 
eooQ.    In  a  philantliropio  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  most  desirable  to  extend 

*  Intfodacloinr  Addren  on  tlM  CentrmI  Train  Idc  Sehool  for  Art,  by  Richard  Burehett,  Head 
Martar  of  the  &Nitb  Keatiagtoo  Tniniog  School,  London, 
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the  teaching  of  drawing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ;  and  this  is  not  the 
only  value  of  this  education  in  connexion  with  meclianical  science — ^by  the 
wide  diffusion  of  mechanical  powers,  thousands  become  more  interested  in 
their  use,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  them  is  demanded ;  now  they  can  only  be 
well  used  when  well  understood,  and  in  this  drawing  will  be  found  a  potent 
auxiliary.  In  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  farm 
labor  will  be  performed  by  machinery  demanding  a  knowledge  of  it  by  those 
who  use  it,  and  freeing  a  large  amount  of  labor  for  other  channels.  Drawing 
will  be  of  the  greatest  yalue,  therefore,  to  all  the  agricultural  population,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  education  may  tend 
in  no  small  degree  to  avert  evils  in  a  future  day  that  have  heretofore  been 
heavily  felt  m  this  country,  when  mechanical  and  animal  power  have  been 
strongly  put  in  opposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  drawing,  if  properly  taught,  is  a 
most  efficient  means  of  developing  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind,  and  of 
the  greatest  use  to  all,  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  can  know  forms  or 
oljeds  (fioroughlyj  who  can  not  draw  them^  and  that  no  one  does  know  any  form 
or  object  thoroughly  until  he  has  drawn  it.  This  assertion  may  be  doubted  by 
those  who  can  not  draw ;  it  will  never  be  by  those  who  can. 

In  all  teaching  of  drawing;,  what  is  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come ?  The  imperfect  power  of  seeing.  The  student  has  to  be  taught  to  see 
correctly ;  in  the  roost  advanced  stages  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  eye  still 
lags  behind,  and  a  student  readily  corrects  his  errors  when  he  is  taught  to  see 
them. 

Education  in  drawing,  then,  will  confer  a  power  of  seeing  more  correctly,  of 
knowing  more  truly  the  forms  and  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded  or  with 
which  we  come  into  occasional  contact ;  it  will  be  a  draught  from  the  well  of 
truth,  and  as  we  kmw  more  of  the  objects  which  we  see  before  and  around  us, 
we  shall  love  more ;  and  what  can  -  be  a  more  fitting  subject  for  the  study  of 
youth,  of  whatever  condition  or  sex,  than  one  which  teaches  them  to  admire 
and  respect  the  works  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  whether  emanating  directly 
firom  his  own  hand  or  manifested  through  the  agency  of  his  creature — ^their 
feUow-man?  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  realize  the  different  appearance 
which  the  world  presents  to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  ey^  and  yet 
great  as  this  difference  is,  every  lesson,  every  attempt  to  draw  will  decrease  it, 
and  some  slight  glimpse  into  thia  world  of  gloiy  ia  afforded  for  every  efibrt 

But  it  may  be  said  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  give  this  Instruction 
early  in  life  alike  to  all,  it  is  impossible,  from  want  of  time  and  its  interference 
with  other  studies  which  are  regarded  as  more  indispensable.  But  in  order 
that  this  argument  should  be  valid,  it  m\ist  be  proved  that  instruction  in  draw- 
ing not  only  mterferes  with  other  studies,  but  that  the  time  it  takes  from  them 
is  absolutely  lost  to  them;  but  this  is  not  so:  on  the  contrary,  instruction  in 
drawing  is  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  many  of  the  ordinary  studies  of  all 
schools.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  school  where  the  children  were  not 
taught  to  write  ?  And  yet  what  is  writing  but  the  drawing  of  a  series  of  arbi- 
trary signs,  and  what  an  amount  of  time  is  necessary  to  draw  them  well.  The 
art  of  writing  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  drawing  fbom  memory.  To  the  study  of 
writing,  then,  the  practice  of  drawing  must  be  very  helpful,  and  experience 
has  shown  the  truth  of  this  theory.  The  one  or  two  houra  a  week  devoted  to 
drawing  have  been  found  of  more  advantage  to  writing  than  the  same  time 
devoted  to  it;  and  this  may  be  readily  understood  on  another  g^und — a  child 
tires  by  constantly  repeating  the  same  letters,  his  best  efibrt  to  imitate  his  copy 
Is  most  frequently  his  first  in  the  day's  exercise,  and  he  then  goes  on  repeating 
and  aggravating  his  own  errors  until  they  too  often  culminate  in  the  last  line 
of  the  copy ;  but  in  drawing  it  is  not  so,  the  copying  is  constant,  but  the  copy 
is  different  in  every  part,  the  attention  is  kept  alive  by  the  greater  care  de- 
manded, the  Acuity  of  imitation  is  more  rapidly  acquired,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  this  imitative  faculty,  even  the  writing  lesson  is  brought  much  nearer  the 
original  copy.  Great  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  many  cases  in  intro- 
ducing drawing  into  National  and  parochial  schools,  great  complaints  made  of 
its  interference,  Ac.,  yet  such  a  change  has  been  wrought  that  it  is  now  univer- 
sally considered  an  advantage  to  the  other  studies  of  the  school:  schools  which 
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commenced  with  classes  of  twenty  or  thirty,  now  number  their  students  by 
two  and  three  hundred,  and  drawing  is  found  to  be  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
practice  of  writing. 

But  apart  from  these  desirable  influences  on  general  education,  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  children  should  acquire  early  in  life  the  germ  of  any  knowledge 
which  may  be  of  use  to  them  later  in  their  day,  that  they  should  both  acquire 
a  taste  for,  and  remove  some  of  those  obstacles  from,  those  studies  to  which  it 
may  be  advantageous,  either  in  youth  or  manhood,  to  direct  their  attention  I 

THiat  complaint  is  more  constant  than  that  our  workmen  are  uneducated, 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  same  class  on  the  continent — and  perhaps  it  is  so. 
But  what  is  the  workman's  excuse?  That  he  is  too  old  now  to  go  to  school, 
that  the  hours  spared  from  labor  are  necessary  for  repose,  that  his  hands  are 
stiff  from  toil,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  a  "  child  once  more." 

Remove  this  plea,  therefore — the  population  of  our  schools  furnish  the  occu- 
pants of  our  workshops;  commence  the  education  in  the  school,  and  when  the 
boy  leaves  it  to  enter  the  workshop  he  will  at  ouce  feel  the  value  of  the  httle 
power  he  possesses;  this  feeling  will  induce  him  to  cultivate  it;  ho  will  attend 
a  school  on  some  of  his  evenings,  and  by  degrees  and  through  these  steps  you 
will  obtain  a  well-educated  class  of  workmen.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  this  de»re  for  future  knowledge  that  operates  in  fur- 
nishing him  with  intellectual  employment  and  pleasure,  joined  with  profit,  in 
one  and  the  same  study  ?  and  will  this  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  morals  7 

I  advance  these  reasons,  then,  as  so  many  pleas  for  making  education  in 
drawing  a  part  of  the  school  course  of  every  cliUd,  and  I  address  them  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  general  education  alone,  and  view  it  only  as  it  affects 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  people^ 

It  may  be  said  that  much  that  I  have  stated  does  not  apply  to  females,  and 
that  in  girls'  schools  drawing  can  exercise  but  little  influence  on  the  occupa- 
tions of  their  after  life ;  but  this  is  much  less  true  than  at  first  may  be  thought, 
and  setting  out  all  the  numerous  class  of  women  who  live  by  their  labor,  and 
to  a  large  number  of  whom  drawing  is  as  valuable  as  to  any,  it  will  be  found 
to  confer  advantages  upon  all ;  habits  of  order  and  precision  will  be  acquired, 
and  the  girl  who  has  been  taught  drawing  in  her  school  will  have  one  element 
in  her  c&racter  towards  forming  a  good  housekeeper. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  whu^  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words — ^the  value  of 
drawing  as  an  universal  language.  How  impossible  it  is  often  found  to  convey 
any  clear  impression  to  the  mind  of  another  by  a  merely  verbal  description  of 
an  object,  when  in  a  few  minutes  a  very  moderately  instructed  hand  will,  by 
means  of  a  sketch  or  sketches,  convey  an  accurate  and  unmistakeable  idea  to 
the  mind  of  another.  Now  this  is  a  want  which  all  may  feel,  and  it  can  only 
be  supplied  to  the  people  generally  as  a  portion  of  ordinary  education.  The 
education  of  an  artist  is  not  required  for  it,  any  more  than  that  a  person  should 
be  a  master  of  penmanship  in  order  to  make  his  writing  intelligible  to  his  fel- 
lows; but  some  amount  of  drawing  power,  coupled  with  that  dear  idea  in  the 
mind  of  what  the  object  is  like,  which  drawing  so  materially  tends  to  give,  will 
be  sufficient  to  save  much  time  and  many  errors,  particularly  when  both  the 
parties  understand  the  language  of  form. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  part  of  general  edu- 
cation from  a  conviction  that,  like  the  old  adage,  which  says,  "If  you  take  care 
of  the  pence  the  pounds  will  look  after  themselves,"  so  I  believe  that  if  draw- 
ing can  once  be  placed  in  its  right  position  in  primary  education,  that  more 
advanced  instructk>n,  whether  acUipt^  to  the  requirements  of  the  artizan  and 
manofacturer  or  to  the  more  extended  desires  of  the  lover  of  art,  will  never 
need  advocates  or  want  pupils. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Schools  of  Design  their  object  was  not 
the  stimulation  of  a  general  love  of  art  amongst  the  people,  nor  the  furnishing 
all  classes  of  tlie  community  with  that  kind  of  instruction  in  drawing  which 
bore  upon  their  particular  trades,  but  it  was  avowedly  the  education  of  design- 
ers for  manu&ctnres ;  and  to  this  end  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  and 
the  studies  of  the  schools  directed  and  limited. 

Bat  the  attempt  to  establish  a  School  of  Design  was  the  first  great  proof  of 
the  neoeastty  of  establishing  Schooia  of  Dramng^  and  this,  with  perhaps  a  soli- 
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tary  exceptioDi  they  become,  that  is,  Schools  of  Drawing^  with  a  UmUed  range'j 
of  study. 

However,  in  the  Aillness  of  time  the  conviction  of  the  few,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the  schools  the  education  should  com-, 
mence  earlier  and  bo  spread  wider,  became  the  opinion  of  the  many ;  and  titer 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  on  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art^ 
the  Grovemment  first  proposed  to  itself  the  task  of  difibsing  education  in  draw- 
ing and  the  elementary  practice  of  art  as  widely  as  possible  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  especially  souglit  to  commence  in  the  child  the  work  it  hoped  to 
complete  in  the  adult 

The  work  it  undertook  was, — ^To  make  elementary  drawing  a  part  of  general 
education,  offering  to  all  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  form  as  well  as  of 
the  language  of  ideas ;  to  supply  to  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan  that  kind  of 
drawing  power  of  which  he  himself  felt  the  need,  hoping  to  induce  him  to  feel 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  still  more,  and  to  lead  him  to  become  the  well 
instructed  producer  of  the  ideas  of  others ;  to  the  art- workman  and  the  public 
generally  it  offered  a  complete  education  in  art,  extending  its  studies  over  the 
widest  field  and  endeavoring  to  make  each  step  in  its  education  complete  and 
thorough,  embracing  all  that  could  be  required  in  an  art  education,  and  includ- 
ing besides  the  systematic  study  and  practice  of  ornamental  art  and  of  various 
studies  bearing  only  upon  it. 

But  before  it  could  be  possible  to  diffuse  over  the  country  such  an  education 
as  this,  embracing  so  wide  and  varied  a  range  of  studies,  it  would  be  evident 
that  teachers  must  be  found  with  qualifications  different  in  kind  and  degree 
fiom  those  usually  possessed  by  ordinary  art  teachers. 

To  secure  this  object  the  ^aiHtn^  School  was  established,  in  order  to  teach  as 
students  and  train  as  teachers  those  who  should  thus  be  enabled  to  dissemmate 
this  widely  based  and  extensive  course  of  education  throughout  the  countiy ; 
and  to  an  exposition  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  metbods  of  study  pur- 
sued in  this  school,  and  to  some  remarks  upon  some  of  its  results,  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  address  mysel£ 

Its  academic  studies,  however  minutely  they  may  be  subdivided,  group 
themselves  under  three  heads^  drawing^  painting^  and  modeling.  The  cliaisses  of 
persons  which  those  who  are  trained  in  its  schools  are  expected  to  instruct  may 
oe  divided  into  four — School-children — ^Workmcn  and  mechanics,  with  a  view 
to  their  trades,  general  art  students,  and  those  who  study  ornamental  art  with 
a  view  to  becoming  designers. 

The  object  of  the  Training  School  is  to  educate  students  to  become  masters ; 
for  this  purpose  it  selects  from  amongst  the  schools  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  and  firom  other  art  students  who  may  apply,  such  as 
by  their  previous  art  acquirements  are  deemed  most  likely  to  ftilfill  its  objects. 
To  enable  such  to  pursue  their  studies  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  allowances 
are  granted  extending  from  bs.  to  30^.  a  week  to  the  students,  they  being  ex- 
pected to  devote  thirty-five  hours  a  week  to  the  objects  of  the  school ;  of  this 
time  the  principal  number  devote  one-seventh  to  teaching :  the  more  advanced 
one-third. 

Besides  an  examination  in  general  knowledge,  embracing  reading,  writing^ 
arithmetic,  English  history,  and  one  book  of  Euclid,  which  every  student  is 
expected  to  pass  on  or  Portly  after  his  admission,  the  subjects  of  study  in  the 
school  are  divided  into  groups,  to  each  of  which  an  examination  and  a  certifi- 
cate is  attached.  These  examinations  consist  of  written  papers  on  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  groups,  and  works  executed  in  the  presence  of  the 
examiners. 

Before  any  student  can  be  admitted  to  such  examination,  he  must  have  pro- 
duced in  the  school  the  works  pertaining  to  such  group,  which  must  also  be  of 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  character.  Besides  this,  he  teaches  under  constant 
inspection,  and  every  month  a  report  is  made  of  the  progress  of  his  school  and 
his  own  efficiency. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  students  course.  I  now  come  to  speak  more  in 
detail  of  the  studies  through  which  he  passes. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  teaching  drawing  to  school-children  and 
to  mechanics^  the  first  certificate  which  every  student  must  take  before  he  can 
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proceed  further  vith  his  Btodies,  or  at  least  take  other  certificates,  concems 
itself  especially  with  the  stadies  which  fit  him  for  this  duty.  He  must  produce 
thoroughly  satisfactory  studies  in  drawing  of  ornament,  foliage,  geometric  mod- 
eJfl)  and  the  figure  flrom  the  flat,  of  geometrical,  mechanical,  architectural,  and 
perspective  drawings;  solve  written  papers  on  geometry,  perspective,  and 
color;  execute  in  a  given  time  before  the  examiners,  works  In  perspective,  me- 
chanical,  architectural,  and  model  drawing;  and  he  must  have  satiafiictorily 
taught  a  parochial  school.  * 

The  second  certificate  is  for  the  study  of  painting,  and  embraces  the  practice 
of  painting  in  oil,  tempera,  and  water-color  fh>m  ornament  and  objects  of  still- 
life;  also  the  study  of  ornament,  artistic  botany,  and  the  practice  of  elementary 
design.  At  the  examination  the  student  is  required  to  solve  written  papers  on 
^e  history  and  application  of  ornament,  and  to  execute  a  time-sketch  from  a 
group  of  still-life  before  the  examiner.  In  the  second  certificate,  therefore,  it 
is  sought  to  provide  by  the  systematic  study  of  ornament  for  the  education  of 
the  ornamental  designer,  while  the  requirements  of  the  general  student  are  not 
neglected. 

The  third  certificate  is  attached  to  the  study  of  the  figure,  and  the  examina- 
tion conducted  on  a  similar  plan ;  the  papers  being  on  anatomy. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  certificates  are  devoted  to  modeling ;  one  of  ornament^ 
the  other  figure,  the  works  being  similar  in  character,  and  the  written  papers 
the  same  as  in  the  second  and  third  certificates. 

The  sixth  group  of  certificates  relate  to  more  advanced  technical  instruction, 
including  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  and  various  applications  of  art 
to  manu&cturing  purposes,  as  painting  on  porcelain,  &c  Ac. 

This,  then,  is  the  course  of  study,  through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  which  a 
student  in  training  must  pass  previous  to  being  recommended  for  appointment 
It  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  manner  of  study. 

All  art-education  divides  itself  into  two  groups;  that  which  a  student  may 
be  taught  to  krunOj  and  that  which  he  must  be  taught  to  aee.  In  tlie  first  may 
be  included  geometry,  perspective,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  orna- 
ment (partially),  and  anatomy  (partially);  while  the  actual  imitation  of  an  object 
or  the  learning  to  see  would  embrace  all  studies,  whether  of  drawing,  painting, 
or  modeling,  in  which  artistic  reproduction  was  sought  to  be  achieved. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this,  the  instruction  consists  of  class-teaching 
by  class-lectures  with  blackboard  illostratious,  and  that  careful  individual  in- 
struction without  which  all  art-education  must  be  merely  nominal.  The  one 
principle  being  ever  borne  in  mind  that  a  student  should  be  taught  to  know 
Vfhff  he  does  what  he  does — the  examinations  being  designed  to  ascertain  this. 

The  means  by  which  the  students  are  trained  in  teaching  remain  to  be 
pointed  out 

It  must  be  evident  that  to  provide  a  sufficiently  wide  field  of  practice  for  a 
large  number  of  students  in  training,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  same  kind  of  art- 
teaching  as  that  which  they  would  be  required  to  give  when  employed  as  mas- 
ters, schools  similar  in  their  nature  must  be  attached  to  the  Training  School. 

These  were  fortunately  provided  by  the  parochiai  schools  of  London  for  that 
daas  of  tuition,  and  by  the  establishment  in  different  districts  of  London  by 
individuals  unconnected  with  the  Department,  of  schools  of  art,  for  affording 
instniction  in  the  evening  to  adults  and  others.  By  this  means  was  the  field 
for  training  provided,  not  only  without  cost  to  the  State,  but  the  instruction 
being  paid  for  at  a  low  rate,  the  cost  of  the  Training  School  was  reduced. 

This,  then,  is  the  course  of  instruction,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  means 
of  training  adopted  with  the  view  of  suppljring  the  whole  country  with  teach- 
ers, who,  trained  to  commence  with  the  cliild  or  the  poorest  or  the  more  wealthy, 
when  at  school,  are  fitted  also  to  impart  to  the  mechanic  and  artizan  the  more 
special  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  besides  this  are  qualified  by  a 
careful  coarse  of  instruction  and  training  to  give  that  general  instruction  in  the 
elementary  practice  of  art  which  it  is  sought  to  diffUse  as  widely  as  possible 
amongst  the  people. 

But  while  dwelling  on  the  results  of  this  school  in  the  training  of  masters  for 
provincial  schools,  it  is  necessary  not  to  forget  its  action  as  a  school  of  art  for 
the  metropolis.    The  education  which  it  affords  to  the  student  in  training  la 
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open  to  the  general  pablic  by  the  payment  of  fees  ranging  in  amount  from  12. 
to  4/.  per  session  of  five  months.  It  has  also  classes  for  schoolmasters,  and 
affords  instruction  to  the  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  employed  here. 

No  question  connected  with  these  schools  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
than  that,  whether  design  could  be  taught,  should  be  taught^  or  was  taught 
in  them. 

The  designs  produced  in  a  school  should  and  must  be  exerciBes  of  the  sludenis^ 
and  simply  studies  in  composition.  They  are  exercises  in  design  to  teach  the 
student  to  become  a  designer^  and  this  object  will  be  much  more  certainly 
achieved  by  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  ornament  and  of  nature  with  a 
yiejv  to  ornament  than  by  a  more  confined  attention  to  mechanical  necessities. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  a  student  can  be  made  or  become  a  good 
designer  artistically^  he  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  mechan- 
ical obstacles. 

In  one  way  alone  can  these  schools  ever  become  great  schools  of  ornamental 
art — ^it  must  be  by  the  undertaking  of  actual  work  to  be  done  by  masters,  as- 
sisted by  students.  By  such  means,  the  coupling  together  instruction  in  'art 
and  its  practical  application,  bringing  all  the  studies  of  the  school  to  bear  upon 
the  work  in  hand,  not  only  may  the  students  become  first-rate  omamentists, 
but  the  ornamental  art  of  the  time  become  g^reatly  improved,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  carry  into  their  work  more  artistic  feeling  and  power,  and  be  less  strictly 
confined  within  the  pecuniary  limits  of  profitable  labor. 

Let  the  masters  of  the  schools  take  up  the  manufactures  of  their  localities,  or 
the  practice  of  ornamental  art  of  the  highest  class,  and  let  the  schools  become 
ateliers,  artistic  workshops  as  weU  as  schools,  employed  upon  actual  works, 
and  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  such  employment,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
a  body  of  ornamentists  and  designers  who  would  be  unsurpassed  in  any  country. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  before  you  a  concise  statement  of  the  objects 
and  working  of  the  Training  School,  as  they  may  stimulate  education  in  the 
elementary  practice  of  Art,  both  in  the  provinces  and  the  metropolis,  by  fur- 
nishing well-educated  masters  for  Art  Schools,  who  should  embrace  within  the 
range  of  their  tuition  alike  the  young  and  the  adult,  the  humble  and  the  lofty, 
those  who  seek  instruction  only  for  money  profit,  and  those  who  love  Art  firom 
a  higher  motive ;  masters  for  schools  which  may  become  the  means  of  difilising 
a  greater  knowledge  o/and  love /or  Art 

I  believe  in  the  desirability  of  doing  this  for  the  advantage  of  the  country 
merely  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  and  that  this  object  deserves  the  liberal 
support  of  the  government  and  the  nation  from  this  cause. 

But  I  believe,  also,  that  the  diffusion  of  Art  knowledge  and  Art  power  may 
appeal  ta  national  support  on  other  and  higher  grounds,  and  that  its  true  value 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  tables  which  are  supposed  to  show  "  The  progress  of 
the  nation.'* 

To  one  in  whose  nature  a  deep  and  true  love  of  Art  is  implanted,  (and  with- 
out this  no  one  can  be  a  true  artist,)  Art  becomes  almost  a  holy  thing,  some- 
thing to  be  dedicated  to  noble  aims,  and  not  to  be  trailed  in  the  mire  and  the 
dirt  of  mere  displays  of  pomp  and  vanity ;  a  something  that  should  minister  to 
the  pleasures  or  purposes  of  the  soul,  ajid  not  merely  play  the  agreeable  to  the 
senses. 

By  such  an  one  the  extension  of  these  schools  is  viewed  in  a  different  man- 
ner; he  dwells  with  hope  upon  the  results  they  may  have  upon  the  general 
feeling  for  Art,  and  the  love  of  its  manifestations  upon  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. He  believes  that  they  are  one  step  in  the  furtherance  of  that  hope  that 
will  arrive  at  fruition  when  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God  shall  be  worthily 
devoted  to  His  service,  when  the  noble  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  all  times,  all  countries,  and  of  all  faiths,  may  find  worthy  expos- 
itors and  appreciating  audiences;  when  in  this  our  country,  Art,  standing  noble 
and  aloft  before  all  men,  drawing  to  itself  the  noblest  intellects  and  the  purest 
feelings,  may  appeal  to  all,  and  in  a  voice  that  shall  find  an  universal  echo  in 
all  hearts,  say,  it  is  my  mission  to  speak  to  your  souls  through  your  senses — ^to 
cause  your  hearts  to  flame  or  melt,  but  always  to  noble  ends;  and  to  speak  an 
universal  and  eloquent  language  only  the  more  effectively  to  disseminate  great 
deeds  and  noble  thoughts. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART.* 

The  design  and  execation  of  this  feature  of  the  operations  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  harmonize  so  well  with  our  views  for 
a  National  Gallery  at  Washington,  or  a  State  or  Municipal  Gallery 
in  any  of  our  chief  cities,  that  we  give  copious  extracts  from  Mr. 
Redgrave's  Introductory  Address. 

Mr,  Sheepshanks?  Gift  of  PktuTes  and  Drawings. 

I  am  to  address  you  this  night  on  the  munifloent  gift  made  to  the  public  by 
Mr.  Sheepahankfi,  of  a  choice  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  by  British 
artista ;  given,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
collection  of  pictures  and  otlier  works  of  arl^  fully  representing  British  Art,  and 
worthy  of  national  support;"  to  be  placed  in  a  well-lighted  and  otherwise  suit* 
able  gallery,  and  called  "  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art"  '*  And  where- 
as,'^ he  recites  in  the  deed  of  gilt,  "  I  conceive  that  such  a  collection  should  be 
placed  in  a  gallery  in  an  open  and  airy  situation,  possessing  the  quiet  necessary 
to  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  works  of  art,  and  free  from  the  inconveniences 
and  dirt  of  the  main  thorough&res  of  the  Metropolis,  I  consider  that  such  a 
gallery  might  be  usefully  erected  at  Kensington."  And  he  goes  on  to  add,  *'  in 
the  hope  that  other  proprietors  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  may  be  in- 
duced to  further  the  same  object,  the  said  pictures  and  drawings  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  such  gallery  with  any  other  pictures  or  works  of  art  that  may  be  subse- 
quently plac^  there  by  other  contributors,  as  it  is  not  my  desire  that  my  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  drawings  should  be  kept  apart  or  bear  my  name  as 
such."  Many  other  pomts  are  recited  in  the  deed,  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  progress  of  the  address^  but  at  present  I  would  group  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  under  tiie  three  principal  heads  to  which  the  document  in  question  has  led 
"oa,  viz.: 

1.  The  formation  of  a  National  Collection  of  Pictures  truly  representing 
"British  Art;" 

2.  The  erection  of  a  suitable  gallery,  to  contain  them ;  and 

3.  The  advantages  of  the  site  selected  for  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery,  and  the 
bearing  it  has  on  the  question  of  Art  Galleries  for  the  Metropolis  generally. 

National  GaUery  of  Art, 

Whatever  had  been  done  in  other  countries,  England  had  made  no  approach 
to  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  pictures  for  the  use  of  the  public  until  the 
present  century  was  somewhat  advanced.  It  is  true  that  some  of  her  early 
monaichs  had  encouraged  art,  and  that  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  many  men  of  high  talent,  both  Grermans,  Flemings,  and  Italians, 
had  been  invited  to  this  country  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  next  century 
by  Charles  the  First,  and  that  both  these  monarchs  munificently  rewarded  art, 
and  employed  agents  abroad  to  purchase  for  them  the  rarest  pictures  and  statues 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  countries  where  they  were  produced.  Many  of 
our  chief  nobility,  also,  at  these  periods  were  great  collectors,  and  the  country 
was  gradually  enriched  by  the  possession  of  works  of  the  highest  class.  Yet 
it  was  only  as  private  individuals,  and  to  adorn  their  palaces  and  mansions, 
that  monarchs  and  noblemen  encouraged  artists  and  purchased  their  works,  and 
the  idea  of  making  them  available  for  the  mstruction  and  gratification  of  the 
public  was  a  thought  of  later  growth,  even  abroad,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  contemplated  in  our  own  country  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  matter  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
occasion  of  a  proposed  gift  of  pictures  by  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  which  ended  in  the 
purchase  in  1824  of  the  Angerstein  Collection,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  National 
OaUery. 

*  fotrodiictoffy  Leetom— On  •  Natioiml  MoMam  of  Brithh  Art  in  eoooecUon  wiUi  tlw  Sheep- 
dianki  Gallary :  Bj  Richafd  Redgrave,  iMpectorGeoeral  of  Art. 
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Long  before  this  period,  art  in  this  coantry  had  made  rapid  strides;  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough^  Moreland,  Wilson,  and  others,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Scliool,  and  the  public^  already  instructed  by  the  annual  gather- 
ings of  works  of  art  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  British  Institution,  and  the  old 
Water  Color  Society^s  rooms^  had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  exhibitions  ot 
pictures,  and  had  learned  to  appreciate  artists  and  their  works. 

TIius  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  newly-formed  gallery,  instead  of  producing 
in  the  public  a  taste  for  art,  was  itself  rather  an  evidence  that  the  public  was 
educated  to  demand  and  require  it  The  gallery  at  its  first  formation  contained 
about  forty  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School,  and  although  among  them 
were  some  six  or  eight  pictures  the  work  of  British  artists,  it  was  the  works  of 
thtf  old  masters  that  were  looked  upon  as  forming  the  British  National  Qallery 
of  Art 

.  Here,  then,  was  a  great  step  in  advance— <Ae  eshbH^menl  in  this  coumJbry  of 
a  NaMtmaL  OaJlery  of  Fidures,  open  for  (he  tnadruction  and  gratification  of  the 
people  generally.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  there  was  little  belief  at  that 
time  in  British  Art  The  collection  was  substantially  formed  of  the  works  of 
ancient  masters ;  and  neither  then  nor  since  has  any  Government  aid  been 
given  to  add,  by  purchase,  to  the  few  British  pictures  it  contained,  while  laige 
sums  have  been  spent  and  the  collection  nobly  increased  in  the  other  direction. 
Now,  of  the  value  of  a  collection  of  the  fine  works  of  the  great  masters  in  art^ 
and  of  the  desirableness  of  makmg  a  collection  of  such  works,  while  it  is  in 
any  way  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  this  is  not  the  subject  of  my  pres- 
ent address.  To  artists,  the  examination  and  study  of  such  works  are  of  ines- 
timable importance,  while  to  ottiers,  educated  to  understand  the  high  qualities 
they  undoubtedly  contain,  their  contemplation  is  a  great  pleasure. 

British  Art 

True  art,  when  it  arises  spontaneously  in  any  country,  reflects  the  feelings 
and  ideas  of  the  people  and  age  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Thus  all  early  art 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Church  was  necessarily  of  a  deeply  religious  character. 
Yet  how  distinct  is  that  character  at  the  same  period  in  Italy  and  in  Flanders  ? 
In  the  hands  of  Giotto,  Ghu*landaio,  Angelico,  and  Francia,  it  is  spiritual  and 
ideal;  embodying  rather  the  soul  of  religious  sentiment  than  approaching  the 
actual.  In  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  heads  of  saints  and  historic 
personages,  nay,  even  of  the  Saviour  himself  instead  of  bemg  ideal  imperson- 
ations of  the  holiness  or  virtues  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  aposties 
and  martyrs,  as  of  the  Lord  of  All,  seem  rather  to  aim  at  tiie  actual  The  living 
persons  of  the  painter's  day  are  the  actors  of  the  great  scene  of  man^s  redemp- 
tion. Instead  of  abstract  passions  or  sentiments,  the  men  that  Hemling,  Van 
£yk,  or  Vender  Weiden  saw  around  them  are  repeated  oA  their  canvas; 
touched,  however,  with  the  fiillest  expression  of  love  or  hate,  of  awe  or  rever- 
ence, of  which  man's  soul  is  capable.  The  Rhhiehind  plains,  the  Burgundian 
cities,  fill  up  the  background  where  the  Magi  worahip  or  where  the  shepherds 
bow  to  their  new-bom  Lord;  while  the  spires  of  Aix  or  Cologne  represent  for 
them  the  City  of  the  great  King.  The  people  of  the  pamter's  day  gazed  and 
saw  no  anomaly  in  all  this;  they  felt,  in  fiices  like  their  own,  the  spirit  of  life 
that  the  painter  had  breathed  into  his  canvas;  they  acknowledged  in  his  crea- 
tions men  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  and  were  stirred  with  a  feeling  d 
the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  of  those  whose  history  was  thus  represented. 

When  art  was  really  bom  in  this  country,  religion  rather  repudiated  than 
sought  it  It  offered  to  deck  Our  churches,  but  was  rejected.  Obtaining  no 
encouragement,  no  patronage,  in  this  direction,  it  has  sought  a  place  in  men's 
homes,  and  addressed  itself  to  their  affections;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  na- 
tional character,  as  well  as  to  our  artists,  that  it  has  never  pandered  to  sensual- 
ity or  descended  to  the  base  and  low  in  the  subjects  of  its  choice. 

It  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted  that  the  fear  engendered  by  the  hard  battie  our 
forefathers  had  to  fight  against  the  corraptions  of  Christianity  excluded  religious 
subjects  fit)m  the  artisf s  choice ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  have 
treated  such  subjects,  if  with  less  spirituality  and  g^ndeur  than  the  Italian,  at 
least  with  the  earnestness  of  early  Flemish  art,  touched  perhaps  with  a  deeper 
and  wanner  glow  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.    But  while  a  demand  for  each 
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solgeeta  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  oor  arUsts  ham  labored  in  the  cauie  of  reli- 
gion, and  he  who  oomee  first  on  the  list  of  English  painters  was  at  least  a  deep 
and  earnest  *' preacher  of  rigfateousnesa."  I  allude  to  William  Hogarth.  All 
win  allow-  bow  traly  Bnghsh  was  his  art,  bow  peculiar  to  his  own  age  and  time, 
yet  containing  truths  fi>r  all  timet  Arising  at  a  period  when  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety were  leas  refined  than  at  present,,  and  yioe  more  outwardly  expressed  and 
tolerated  than  would  now  be  permitted,  he  was  the  merciless  satirist,  the 
soooiger  of  profligacgr  in  all  ranks,  and  read  to  all  the  most  stirring  and  terrible 
leasons  as  a  moreEsk,  without  foigetting  that  he  was  a  painter. 

After  Hogarth — Beynolda,  Gainsborough,  and  Wilson,  must  be  considered  aa 
fiKznders  of  the  modem  British  School;  for  the  two  first,  as  portrait-painters,  it 
is  haidlj  possible  to  take  too  high  a  rank.  Those  who  have  been  enabled  to 
aee  their  works  in  the  late  Manchester  Exhibition  will  feel  how  thoroughly 
SQcfa  portraits  as  the  "Nelly  O'Brien"  or  the  " Lady  Althorp  and  ChUd "  of 
BeynoUfl,  or  "Mra.  Graham  "  or  the  "  Bhie  Boy  "  of  Gainsborough,  are  worthy 
to  be  plaoed  side  by  nde  even  with  those  of  Titian  or  Yandyk. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  diaraotenstic  of  English  pictures  to  appeal  to  the  af- 
fectknie  and  home^feelings  of  the  people;  and  the  subjects  chosen  are  generally 
some  touching  incident  of  daily  life^  or  from  our  own  poets  or  writers :  thus 
they  are  open  to  the  understandings  of  all  How  much  more  are  the  general 
poUic  likciy  to  be  touched  and  softened  by  such  pictures  as  Laudseer's  *'  Ran- 
dnn  Shot"  or  '*  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner'^  than  by  the  Boar  Hunts  of  even  a 
Bobeos  or  Snyders  1  In  the  **  Random  Shot,"  the  lesson  is  almost  too  painful ; 
yet^  like  a  tragedy,  it  delights  while  it  afflicts  u&  A.  young  fawn  stands  on  the 
snow-drifted  moor  beside  the  dead  body  of  its  dam.  The  foot-prints  in  the 
white  snow  are  dabbled  with  the  mother's  blood — she  has  been  smitten  by  the 
cruel  hunter's  careless  shot  into  the  hord.  Who  is  there  that,  shuddering  at  the 
skuw  death  in  prospect  for  the  harmless  little  one,  does  not  forswear  the  hunter's 
sporty  windi  leads  even  by  an  accident  to  such  an  end  as  this?  Or  take  the 
other  beautiful  work,  ''The  Shepherd's  Chief  Moomor,"  one  of  the  pictures  in 
ow  noble  gift.  What  a  history  does  it  contain  of  companionship  on  the  hills 
in  storm  and  sanshine,  of  toils  and  watchings,  of  hunger  and  unrest  endured 
together;  the  whole  of  the  shepherd's  simple  life  is  seen  on  that  little  canvas-^ 
lonely  it  was  but  for  that  one  friend,  now  left  to  mourn  over  his  master's  grave. 
Sxamine  the  details  of  the  picture ;  they  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  that  master's 
age^  his  religion,  and  his  iM^es,  of  his  hard  &re  and  bare  lodging,  apart  from  his 
feUow-men  and  kind,  but  finding  strong  afiection  in  the  brute  creatton;  "The 
r^teous  man  is  mercifiil  to  his  beast,"  saith  that  Scripture  which  lies  open  at 
hm  lonely  coffin's  side,  and  that  he  wob  merciftil,  the  attachment  even  9&w 
detLth  of  his  fiathfiil  ooUy  shows.  Here  is  a  subject  that  it  wants  neither  rank 
nor  education  to  comprehend:  the  wayfiuing  man,  though  a  fool,  can  not  fail 
to  understand  it,  for  a  dog  is  the  companion  of  the  humblest,  and  even  the  beg- 
gar has  one  by  bis  side.  The  commonest  minds  may  be  touched  to  tears  by 
the  tale  of  a  life  and  histoiy  that  a  singlcglance  teUa 

Or  if  you  would  see  how  our  painters  touch  the  incidents  of  every-day  life^ 
kxk.  at  the  pictures  by  Webster,  which  are  also  included  in  the  spontaneous 
pft  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  In  the  "Going  to  "  and  "Coming  from  the  Fair"  of 
this  painter  you  see  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  agricultural  population,  not  a 
stilted  theatrical  display  of  country  lifo  such  as  we  should  find  depicted  in  the 
fidse  pastorals  of  Watteau  and  Lancreti  wherein  kings  and  queens^  and  lords 
and  ladies,  play  at  Colin  and  Labin,  at  Phyllis  and  Corydon — ^but  true-hearted, 
honest  countiy  ploughmen,  with  kindly  hearts  and  full  of  love  for  little  children. 
How  different  from  the  drunken  boors  and  fbows  of  the  Dutch  school,  maudlin 
and  filthy  in  their  caps,  pouring  a  dram  perchance  down  the  throats  of  their 
fractious  children  to  stunt  them  into  the  same  dwarfed  mis-shapen  growth  as 
themselvea  Look  again  at  this  painter's  picture  of  "Sickness  and  Health;" 
how  simple^  yet  how  tooohingl  It  may  not  be  painted  with  the  charming  ih- 
dlity  of  Tenieri^  nor  have  the  lustrous  jewel-like  richness  of  Ostade,  but  how  is 
it  touched  with  the  sweet  affections,  the  joys,  and  sorrows  of  home  I  At  a  cot- 
tage door,  beneath  a  sheltering  tree,  and  looking  out  on  fields  and  fiowers,  sits, 
propped  xxD  vrith  pillows,  a  sick  child.  The  languor  and  self-indulgence  of 
ntuning  health  is  in  evenr  lunb.    A  smile  plays  over  her  pale  face  as  she 
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looks  at  her  healthy  sisters  dancing  together  beneath  the  flickering  shadows  to 
the  Savoyard's  musia  How  trae  is  the  tender  expression  of  the  mother,  who 
hangs  over  her,  and  who  for  a  time  forgets  the  sportive  beanty  of  her  healthfal 
children  to  muse  over  this  stricken  one,  and  to  see  if  the  tide  of  sickness  has 
really  ebbed  away  I  It  is  a  tale  common  to  every  home,  and  touching  to 
every  heart. 

[We  omit  Mr.  Redgrave's  notice  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bf ulready,  Leslie,  Col- 
lins, Newton,  &e,] 

Now,  it  is  through  these  onr  English  painters  that  we  mnst  learn  to  love  and 
nnderstand  the  old  masters.  What  is  there  in  the  autjjects  of  the  old  masters^ 
with  all  their  beauties  and  all  their  excellences — granting  that  they  have  all 
that  are  attributed  to  them — calculated  to  touch  the  mind  of  our  own  people 
like  these  I  have  named  ?  What  to  our  multitudes  are  fat  Bacchuses  and 
maudlin  Silenuses  ?  What  do  they  know  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  of  Diana  and 
B)ndymlon  ?  To  them  Mercury  and  Venus  are  but  mere  names.  Nor  with  the 
dreary  saints  and  dark  martyrs  of  the  olden  church  have  they  more  sympathy; 
nay,  they  have  oflen  to  overcome  a  repugnance,  and  a  natural  one,  to  the  sab- 
jects  of  such  works;  and  though  it  is  true  that  Sebastian  submits  to  his  arrows, 
and  Laurence  to  his  gridiron,  but  too  often  with  a  pleasing  calmness;  it  is 
mostly  the  material  martyrdom,  rather  than  the  mental  struggle,  that  has  been 
depicted  in  such  works.  And  if  the  svbj'eds  are  rarely  such  as  can  Interest 
them,  is  it  true  that  they  can  appreciate  the'  art  ?  The  visitors  to  our  galleries 
may  and  do  bow  down  to  names,  and  affect  a  pleasure  where  they  are  told 
they  ought  to  feel  it ;  because,  as  the  Vicar's  son  was  taught,  "it  is  the  fashion 
to  praise  Pietro  Perugino."  But  this  is  the  last  thing  to  be  desired,  and  one 
emotion  of  genuine  love  and  admiration  more  to  be  wished  for  than  all  this  got- 
up  admiration.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  to  depreciate  the  true  and  noble  works  of  the  old  masters.  Would  that 
our  age  could  produce  such,  in  their  rarest  and  highest  qualities — produce  such, 
really  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  oar  age  and  generation  I  No,  it  is  the 
cant  of  false  admiration  that  I  contend  against,  the  cant  of  pretending  to  love, 
and  admire,  and  understand  that  which  we  know  must  be  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  multitude,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  which  they  must  be  led  up  step  by 
step,  if  at  alL 

Now,  in  order  to  cover  all  these  changes  and  deteriorations  of  works  noble 
and  glorious  at  first,  and  which  have  a  majesty  even  in  their  decay,  a  false 
theory  has  been  invented  and  maintained,  "  that  pictures  improve  by  time," 
improve  vastly  as  they  get  a  certain  quality  called  tone  by  dirt  and  vamiab. 
Many  a  choice  work  has  been  thus  improved  before  its  time  by  ignorant  and 
impudent  pretenders.  I  pray  you  do  not  believe  in  this  theory.  Do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  picture  we  see  to-day  is  equal  to  what  it  was  when  it  left  the 
painter's  easeL  He  knew  best  that  conceived  the  work,  that  thought  It  into 
form,  whose  cunning  hand  traced  it,  who  fetched  it  firom  the  deeps  of  his  own 
heart,  and  fashioned  its  feelings  into  order  in  his  active  brain.  He  knew  best 
what  the  work  should  be.  He  considered  it,  and  pronounced  it  finished ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  left  his  own  choice  handiwork  to  time  and 
chance  to  complete.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  giv6  his  work  the  tone  and  hue 
of  age,  could  he  not  have  done  that  which  the  commonest  picture-vamper  is 
able  to  perform,  who  gives  with  ease  the  tme  patina  to  his  manufactured  Titians 
and  second-hand  Rafaelles.  No;  a  little  allowance  for  change  the  painter 
might  have  made ;  but,  believe  me,  he  of  old — as  our  own  painters  of  to-day — 
wished  his  picture  to  be  seen  at  once  to  the  best  advantage,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  admire  much  more  intensely  and  value  more  highly  those 
masterpieces  of  past  artists,  oould  we  see  them  as  they  first  left  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  geniuses  who  produced  them. 

Tliere  is  a  double  aim  in  all  collections  of  art — the  one  the  accumulation  of 
rare  and  choice  works  only,  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  they  aflford ;  the 
other  historical,  to  illustrate  the  gprowth  of  art  and  the  succession  of*  artists, 
either  generally,  or,  as  in  the  case  I  am  advocating,  in  a  particular  country. 
When  could  such  a  collection  as  would  illustrate  British  Art  be  made  so  well  as 
at  present  7  The  art  (except  as  to  one  or  two  scattered  pupils  of  foreign  paint* 
ers)  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  oldi  and  ancient  men  still  among  us  hav« 
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lircd  in  the  memory  of  its  first  professors.  A  series  of  their  worlcs  could  be 
readily  obtained ;  the  genuineness  of  their  pictures  undoubtedly  determined ; 
Uieir  mode  of  practice  is  weW  known.  The  presentation  pictures  required  from 
its  members  on  their  election  to  the  honors  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  in  itself 
almost  the  skeleton  of  such  a  collection.  Mr.  Vemon^s  gift  would  swell  its 
proportions,  Mr.  Turner's  largely  aid  it;  and  now  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  denying 
himself  the  pleasure  of  their  daily  contemplation,  has  nobly  given  up  the  whole 
of  his  collection  daring  his  lifetime,  not  to  form  an  exclusive  Sheepshanks  Gal- 
lery, but  to  form  part  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art,  part  of  such  a  series  as  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  gathered  togetlter  wtiile  time  and  opportunity  allow,  and 
Tot  which  purpose  a  small  annual  grant  finom  the  Htate  would  abundantly 
suffice. 

A  collection  of  British  pictures,  if  made,  would  have  to  include  both  works 
in  oil  and  works  in  water-colors.  Nor  would  it  be  perfect  unless  there  were 
added  to  it  such  sketches  and  drawings  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which 
a  painter  thinks  out  his  work,  the  sketches  he  makes  before  commencing  bis 
lalK>rs,  and  the  studies  which  assist  him  in  its  progress  to  completion. 

Now  as  to  water-color  painting,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  gather  together 
a  permanent  public  collection  of  that  art  in  whksh  England  stands  unrivaled, 
and  which  Englishmen  are  at  least  allowed  to  have  entirely  originated.  It  is 
within  our  own  century  that,  in  its  present  condition,  it  has  arisen ;  almost  with 
the  men  of  our  owxf  day  and  who  are  our  own  contemporaries.  True  it  is  that 
the  master-spirit  who  gave  it  birth  has  passed  away,  the  artist  to  whom  of  all 
others  it  is  most  indebted ;  but  in  dying  he  has  rendered  it  still  more  obligatory 
OB  the  State  to  honor  the  art  he  commenced — for,  with  that  feeling  which  we 
have  seen  the  love  of  art  engenders,  the  desire  to  enable  others  to  partake  of 
its  pleasores,  Turner  left  by  his  will  to  the  nation  the  most  complete  and  valu- 
able  series  of  sketches,  drawings,  and  pictures,  ever  produced  by  one  n)an,  so 
that  in  this  one  collection  is  contained  the  history  of  an  art,  its  birth,  growth, 
and  meridian  splendor ;  and  it  really  requires  but  little  trouble  to  gather  round 
this  centre  the  labors  of  Tumer^s  rivals  and  competitors,  in  order  to  form  a  com- 
plete history  of  an  episode  in  art,  to  do  a  just  tribute  of  honor  to  our  own 
artists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ourselves  as  a  people. 

With  the  oil-pictures  which  Mr.  Sheepshanks  has  given  to  the  nation  there  is 
a  small,  yet  interesting,  series  of  drawings  and  studies.  Such  works  at  present 
have  not  the  same  attraction  for  the  public  as  pictures,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  prove  perhaps  of  equal  interest  Who  would  not  desire  to  ob- 
serve the  first  dawnings  of  talent,  the  growth  of  art-power  in  a  man  of  genius. 
And  here  will  be  found  the  means  of  such  observation.  One  fhime  contains 
the  drawings  of  Edwin  Landseer  in  his  earliest  childhood ;  another,  one  of  those 
rapid  yet  complete  productions  of  his  mature  age.  The  growth  of  a  thought 
also  into  a  complete  work — ^the  studies  that  preceded  its  completion,  the 
changes  that  it  underwent  in  progress — ^how  interesting  to  all  who  will  enter 
upon  their  consideration  I  Such  will  be  found  here  by  Oallcott,  Wilkie,  Cope, 
Mulready,  and  others.  Should  we  neglect  to  increase  such  a  collection  now, 
when  ample  means  for  forming  it  are  at  hand,  we  may  have  to  regret  hereafler, 
and  to  obtain  at  a  fiur  higher  cost,  a  far  less  perfect  series  than  can  now  be 
readily  formed.  The  value  of  these  studies  has  always  been  felt  by  the  true 
appreciator  of  the  artist  The  drawings  of  Rafaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  are  as 
costly  as  their  other  works ;  hundreds  have  been  paid  for  a  single  genuine  • 
drawing  of  the  former  master.  Such  works  will  often  bo  found  to  contain  a 
greater  freshness,  a  purer  feeling,  a  more  facile  elegance  than  the  labors  whose 
completion  they  served  to  forward.  How  much  of  study,  how  much  of  labor, 
a  picture  has  codt  the  artist,  he  alone  knows;  something  of  it  such  studies  may 
serve  to  Indicate.  The  world  has  ever  been  too  ready  to  impute  every  thing  to 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  to  overlook  the  truth  that,  however  inspired,  he 
who  would  win  fame  must 


t( 


Boom  clalifliti,  And  live  hborioot  dajt  ;* 


and  that  when  wd  see  a  noble  picture,  we  see  not  the  labor  of  the  artist,  but 
the  result  of  that  labor. 
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ArchttectwrcU  ChndiUons  of  ihe  Shaepshanka  GoJOary. 

Various  conditions  had  to  be  obsenred — 

Firety  the  greatest  possible  security  for  the  works  agwnst  fire,  as  well  as  from 
improper  exposure  to  sunlig^  to  bad  air,  and  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Secondly,  the  best  possible  arrangements  for  the  display  and  lighting  of  the 
pictures ;  and  this  also  with  a  view  to  providing  for  opening  the  gallery  to  the 
public  at  night,  so  that  the  industrial  classes  who  are  actively  employed  in  the 
day  might  have  the  means  of  visiting  the  gaUeries  and  enjoying  Uie  pictures  in 
these  their  only  leisure  hours ;  and, 

Thirdly,  the  pictures,  being  all  of  a  cabAet  size,  were  to  be  hung  near  the 
eye,  and  suitable  provisioii  was  to  be  made  for  their  convenient  inspection  by 
the  public. 

Many  other  conditions  had  to  be  attended  to,  such  as  the  thorough  warming 
and  ventilation  of  the  apartments,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  accumulations 
of  dust,  Ac  Added  to  this,  while  the  woik  was  to  be  sufficiently  solid  and 
substantial,  it  was  to  be  erected  rapidly,  in  order  to  receive  the  pictures  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  with  no  expense  that  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  gallery  provided  to  fulfill  these  conditions  has  been  successfully  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Fowke,  B.  E.,  and  you  have  all  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  It  is  almost  thoroughly  flre-proof|  and  with  every 
provision  for  warmth  and  ventilation.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  four 
rooms  forming  the  picture-gallery,  four  rooms  below  of  equal  dimensione,  for 
the  display  of  other  art-collections  belonging  to  the  public,  of  which  the  De- 
partment has  chai^.  The  arrangements  for  the  security  and  proper  display  of 
the  pictures^  and  the  lighting  both  by  day  and  night,  are  considered  adequate 
and  satisfactory,  and  the  whole  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  4,6002. 

Without  any  great  outlay  of  public  money,  it  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  both  as  to  fire-proof  construction,  proper  proportions 
and  modes  of  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilation,  which  will  be  extremely  val- 
uable in  proq[)ect  of  these  grander  galleries,  whidi  must  shortly  be  provided — 
valuable  whether  as  warnings  against  failure  or  assurances  of  success ;  in  view 
of  which  I  now  proceed  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  results 
attained  in  the  construction  of  the  present  building. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  varnished  surface  of  an  oil  picture  forms  a  sort  of 
imperfect  mirror,  and  unless  the  light  is  arranged  with  proper  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  spectator  in  viewing  the  picture,  be  is  prevented  from  seeing  the 
painting  by  an  unpleasant  glitter  formed  by  the  imperfect  reflection  of  the 
source  of  light  up<Ki  its  sumce^  as  the  window  or  &e  gas-jet,  for  instance. 
This  would  be  made  quite  dear  to  any  one  who^  standing  before  a  picture 
where  this  glitter  obtrudes  itself  would  take  down  the  work  and  substitute  a 
true  mirror  in  its  stead,  when  he  would  at  once  see  a  perfect  reflection  of  the 
window  or  other  source  of  light  Now  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is, 
how  to  place  the  source  of  light  so  tiiat  the  spectator,  when  at  a  convenient 
point  for  viewing  the  picture,  is  not  annoyed  with  this  Imperfect  reflection  on 
its  surface ;  and  when  a  gallery  is  to  be  biult  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art, 
this  should  be  one  of  the  paramount  considerations.  This  would  appear  to  be 
an  abstruse  question,  since  we  so  seldom  see  a  thoroughly  well-lighted  gallery; 
it  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  laws  of  vision  are  absolute,  and  are 
clearly  defined,  and  the  exact  places  where  all  these  reflections  will  be  trouble- 
some can  as  easily  be  laid  down  by  lines^  as  the  plana  and  dimensions  of  the 
galleries  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  condition  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refi^r  in  galleries 
which,  like  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery,  are  lighted  ftom  the  top  (the  most  usual 
method,  from  the  much  greater  hanging-space  obtained).  One  of  the  flrst  re- 
quisites is  8ufficien<7  of  light,  but  as  the  simplest  way  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
reflection  is  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  opening  for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
raise  the  roo^  this  expedient  is  often  resorted  U>,  (the  more  that  it  accords  well 
with  the  grandiose  views  of  the  architect.)  It  thus  happens  that  in  shunning 
one  evil  we  fall  into  another ;  by  raising  tne  roof|  it  is  true  that  the  place  of  the 
reflection  is  raised  above  the  usual  hanging  line  of  the  pictures,  but  alas  I  they 
are  as  in  a  well  where  but  few  ny%  of  light  can  penetrate. 

[These  principles  are  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Galleries  of  Munich  and 
Paris. 
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The  Sheepshanks  GMleiy  is  provided  with  an  oater  skylight  on  the  roo^  and 
an  inner  light  of  groond  glass  below  it  This  obviates  all  danger  from  leak- 
ages^ aflbids  amj^e  opportunity  for  abundant  ventilation,  and  screens  the  pic- 
tures from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  extreme  brightness 
a&d  heat  of  summer  that  the  blinds  need  be  used. 

The  first  thing  to  be  demanded  in  a  National  Galleiy  of  Art,  whether  of  foreign 
or  British  pictures,  should  be  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  place  to  their  arrange- 
ment and  diq^y.  This  is  hardly  the  work  of  an  architect.  It  should  be  de- 
tennined  by  a  painter.  The  necessary  proportions,  the  height  and  situation  of 
the  lights,  the  widths,  the  heights  to  whidi  the  pictures  should  be  hung,  the 
proportions  of  different  compartments  or  cabinets  as  adapted  to  the  pictures 
they  are  to  contain,  should  be  settled  first,  and  by  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
painter,  and  the  block,  thus  absolutely  and  unchangeably  determined,  may  then 
be  given  ap  to  the  architect  to  treat  in  conformi^  with  the  rules  of  his  art. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  such  means  a  nobler,  because  more  character- 
iaticv  structure  would  arise,  than  by  the  usual  method  of  neglecting  the  utilities 
and  oonsidering  the  elevation  and  decoration  before  the  purpose.  And  if  not, 
are  not  the  pictures  the  object,  to  which  architecture  is  wholly  secondary.  In 
bailding  a  palace,  exterior  grandeur  and  interior  magnificence  are  as  much 
leqnisites  as  its  uses  for  habitation  or  residence ;  such  may  be  given  up  wholly 
to  the  architect;  here  he  may  revel  in  the  display  of  his  art,  and  carry  the  dec- 
oration to  any  extent  that  is  not  inconsistent  wiUi  the  requisite  amount  of  con- 
trast ; — but  in  a  gallery  for  art^  the  art  is  the  one  thing  to  which  all  should  be 
aabeervient;  the  pictures,  in  this  case,  are  not  meant  to  serve  as  subsidiary 
deom^ations  to  the  architecture,  but  are  themselves  the  jewels  for  which  the 
building  forms  only  a  fitting  and  suitable  casket 

The  space  already  spoken  of  beneath  the  Sheepshanks' Gallery,  and  which  is. 
indnded  in  tiie  cost  which  I  have  named,  is  divided  into  four  rooms,  intended 
to  provide  for  the  secure  display  of  some  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Mu- 
aeom  of  Ornamental  Art  It  was  necessary  here  also  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  that  was  consistent  with  security,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
square  contents  of  the  windows  by  which  it  is  lighted  form  considerably  more 
than  half  the  contents  of  the  walls  in  which  they  are  inserted. 

In  oonstrooting  a  building  of  two  stories,  so  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  fire- 
proof)  it  was  neoefsary  to  have  a  fioor  impervious  to  its  attacks,  and  the  one 
adopted  for  the  new  ^lleries  fulfills  this  condition.  It  is  formed  of  wrought- 
iron  joists,  filled  in  with  concrete,  on  the  top  of  which,  embedded  in  cement^  is 
laid  a  snr&oe  of  tiles.  Thus  all  danger  of  fire  extending  fit>m  below  is  obviated, 
and,  thimkB  to  the  excellent  manufacture  of  tiles  by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Min- 
ion, a  fioor  is  obtained,  rich,  yet  sober  in  color,  and  remarkably  hard  and  free 
tn>m  dust,  veiy  little  being  observable  after  those  days  on  which  the  gallery 
has  had  its  most  thronged  attendances.  It  is  also  ea^y  cleaned,  and  requires 
no  sort  of  covering,  soch  as  matting,  cocoa  fibre,  or  carpet,  which  retain  large 
quantities  of  dust  The  color  thus  obtained  is  very  agreeable^  and  gives  a  feel- 
ing of  completeness  and  richness  to  the  Gallery,  notwithstanding  the  floor  is 
n^ed. 

I  may  say  a  word  as  to  the  arrangements  for  warming;  These  are  beneath 
the  Yorkshire  stone  fioor  of  the  lower  rooms.  A  large  volume  of  air  drawn 
from  without  the  building,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  strain  from  impurities,  is 
thrown  in  a  oontinaous,  yet  easily  regulated  stream,  into  both  the  upper  and 
k^wer  rooms,  while  an  extracting  shaft  and  other  provisions  are  made  to  carry 
off  the  vitiated  air,  particularly  that  arising  finom  we  combustion  of  the  gas  at 
night  It  has  been  found  ^t  dry  heated  air  at  once  ascends  to  the  top  of  the 
bolldmg;  but  that^  if  moderately  humid,  it  distributes  itself  equally  throughout 
the  apartmenl  With  this  view,  great  care  is  taken,  in  heating;  the  air,  to  retain 
a  proper  degree  of  humidity,  and  not  to  dry  it  in  the  heating  process.  The 
resnlt  has  been  found  to  be  that  the  ventUation,  during  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
past  summer,  was  such  as  to  keep  the  gallery,  even  when  crowded  with  vis- 
Hon^  below  the  temperature  of  the  day-time  in  the  shade,  and  agreeably  cool 
aft  night :  tlie  only  faulty  point  as  to  the  winter  heating  being  that  the  places 
for  the  admission  of  the  warmed  air  are  found  to  be  confined  too  much  to  one. 
place  in  each  apartment^  and  would  be  better  distributed  much  more  through- 
out each  room. 
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To  the  laboring  man  it  woald  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  yisit  to  galleries  of  art 
to  ramble  afterwards  in  Hyde  Park  or  Kensington  Gardens;  and  such  holidays 
are  earnestly  to  be  encouraged ;  they  tend  to  bring  the  whole  family — the  work* 
ing  man,  his  wife,  and  children — ^to  enjoy  themselves  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  that  fresh  air  and  healthy  out-of-doors  exercise  from  which  they  are 
but  too  much  debarred  at  home. 

The  great  feature  of  the  new  Museum  is,  no  doubt,  the  arrangement  made  for 
lighting  and  opening  it  to  the  operative  classes  after  their  working  hotuB.  Half 
the  vices  of  the  laboring  man  arise  from  the  closeness,  dirt,  and  discomforts  of 
his  home.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  he  leaves  his  family  for  the  beershop  or  the 
taproom,  where  he  at  least  finds  light,  warmth,  and  companionship,  and  takes 
little  heed  of  the  habits  of  expense  and  vice  that  grow  with  the  indulgence. 

Is  it  not  a  noble  thing  to  have  provided  a  healthy  pleasure  for  such  as  these 
— to  have  been  the  means  of  providing  a  place  where  men  can  assemble,  not 
for  lonely  self-indulgence,  but  with  wives  and  children,  enjojring  together  with 
them,  sights  and  pleasures  that  encourage  the  desire  to  make  home  more  com- 
fortable? Is  it  not  a  great  thing  that  such  public  benefactors  as  Mr.  Yemon 
and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  have  been  the  means,  even  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  of 
keeping  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  fh>m  the  haunts  of  vice  and  debauch- 
ery, of  assembling  them  with  tiieir  fellow-men  '*  clothed  and  in  their  right 
minds,"  enjoying  themselves  lawfully,  vrith  vrives  and  little  ones? 

The  Department  has  a  general  rather  tlian  a  local  action.  It  promotes  the 
distribution  and  circulation,  as  well  as  attends  to  the  accumulation  of  art  treas- 
ures. Why  not  let  this  action,  which  has  been  determined  on  as  between 
London  and  the  provinces,  have  effect  as  between  London  and  its  suburbs  also. 
There  is  every  reason  why  there  should  be  one  centre  of  action ;  one  great 
store,  as  it  were,  of  the  nation's  wealth ;  this  must  be  in  London,  and  may  well 
be  at  Kensington,  where  ample  space,  the  one  thing  needful,  is  at  the  command 
of  Government;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  only  one  gallery 
for  Art  in  London,  any  more  than  that  we  should  have  only  one  gallery  of  Art 
for  London.  Let  those  who  desire  to  retain  a  collection  in  the  centre,  maintain 
the  vested  rights  of  Trafalgar  Square ;  it  may  be  used  as  a  Sahn  Carri,  a  tri- 
bune for  our  choicest  treasures  if  you  wiU,  and  then  Kensington,  besides  being 
the  depot  of  the  historical  collection  and  the  centre  for  cireulation,  may,  in  the 
Sheepshanks  Collection,  be  also  one  of  a  number  of  local  galleries  of  art  Tak- 
ing the  length  from  St  Paul's  to  Kensington  for  a  radius,  and  drawing  a  circle 
round  the  cathedral  with  this  radius,  you  will  find  that  it  intersects  Tufnel  Park 
and  Victoria  Park,  while  it  also  falls  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greenwich  and 
Dulwicb.  Why  should  not  each  of  these  places  have  its  art-gallery  ?  Dulwich 
is  already  provided ;  it  only  needs  to  administer  it  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
popular  wants,  at  present  so  strangely  neglected,  and  to  light  it  at  night,  and  a 
largo  constituency'  from  all  the  surrounding  districts  would  flock  to  it 

Let  suitable  buUdings  be  provided  in  the  other  districts,  for  which  a  means  is 
provided  by  Mr.  Ewart's  Act.  Such  buildings  once  erected,  and  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  cost  of  them  is  small,  collections  not  only  to  delight  but  to  instruct 
the  public  might  be  formed,  each  remaining  twelve  months  in  a  locality,  and 
then  clianged  for  another  in  rotation.  The  series  commencing  with  a  collection 
of  Portraits  well  explained  by  means  of  labels,  might  be  followed  by  a  Modem 
Collection,  a  Water-Color  Collection,  a  Turner  Collection,  a  Collection  of  Draw- 
ings and  Sketches,  a  Collection  of  Old  Masters,  a  Collection  of  Etchings  and 
Engravings,  a  Historical  Art  Collection,  thus  affording  successive  instruction 
and  constant  variety.  Other  persons  no  doubt  would  imitate  the  noble  example 
of  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  Mr.  Yemon,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  akl  with 
giAs  a  Rcheme  so  noble,  if  commenced  by  the  State.  The  people  would  be 
gradually  educated  in  art  by  collections  leading  them  up  fVom  what  they  can 
feel  to  what  they  must  understand  in  order  to  enjoy.  These  arrangements, 
once  adopted,  might  easily  be  extended  to  our  great  provincial  towns,  so  that 
the  whole  people  would  benefit  by  the  nation^s  wealth ;  and  thousands  who 
now  waste  lifb,  health,  and  substance  in  coarse  and  sensual  enjoyments,  be 
*rcfined  in  taste,  improved  in  morals,  and  taught  to  use  some  of  those  nobler 
faculties,  which,  as  the  gift  of  God,  were  not  mtended  to  be  left  uncultivated, 
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aCIENTmo  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT* 

In  London  we  enjoy,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  indifference  of  the  Goyemment, 
institutions  which  cover  a  large  area  of  sdenoe,  and  are  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  the  State.  The  British  Museum,  confined  in  its  scientific  character  to  the 
illustrations  of  natural  history,  has  long  existed,  a  noble  ornament  to  the  me- 
tropolis. Foreign  countries  had,  many  years  ago,  perceived  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  popular  apprehension  of  the  connection  of  the  sciences  with  the 
industrial  arts,  to  have  supplemental  museums,  connecting  the  abstract  sciences 
with  their  apptications  to  tiie  usual  industries  of  the  country.  It  was  in  1836 
^hat  the  necessity  for  such  museums  in  England  was  formally  brought  before 
Government  by  a  man  of  rare  intelligence  and  singular  perseverance,  the  late 
&r  Henry  De  1a  Beche.  This  eminent  geologist  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
geological  survey,  which,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, ikjB  down  upon  maps  the  geological  and  mineral  features  of  the  various 
districts,  and  he  proposed  to  form  a  museum  shoVing  the  economic  uses  of 
mineral  substances. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 

The  collections  having  commenced  in  1836,  had  assumed  such  form  in  183t, 
that  the  Government  gave  some  rooms  in  Craig*s  Court,  Charing  Cross,  for  their 
reception,  where  they  accumulated  so  rapidly,  that  first  one  house  and  then 
two  booses  became  full ;  and  finally,  growing  in  importance  and  extent  much 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Government  houses  in  Craig's  Court,  the  handsome 
structure  in  Jermyn-street,  now  known  as  the  Museum  of.  Practical  Geology 
and  (Sovemment  School  of  Mines,  was  erected.  The  importance  of  giving  a 
minlni^  character  to  the  institution  was  very  obviou&  The  mineral  produce  of 
tills  country,  independoitly  of  building  stones  and  days,  exceeds  the  annual 
value  of  28,000,<M>0i  It  was  becoming,  in  a-  country  so  dependent  on  its  min- 
eral wealth,  to  rear  a  palaoe  for  the  illustration  of  the  manu&ctures  depending 
Bpon  it  The  geologiad  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Mining  Recoil  office^ 
fimn  which  now  annually  oomes  the  best  statistical  reoords  of  the  various 
branches  of  mining  industry  which  we  possess,  and  the  Government  School  of 
Mines,  are  now  associated  in  the  same  building  under  Sur  Roderick  Murchison, 
who  was  appointed  Director^neral  on  the  death  of  its  illustrious  founder. 

Goverwnent  School  o/Mmes. 

With  regard  to  the  Bfinmg  School,  a  few  remarks  are  necessary.  England 
has  been  the  last  nation  to  found  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those 
engaged  in  the  practical  pursuit  of  mining  and  the  sciences  bearing  upon  it, 
notwithstanding  that  our  mining  produce  is  about  four-ninths  of  the  produce  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Now  that  the  school  is  established,  under  professors  of 
adcnowledged  eminenoe,  the  mining  districts  do  not  as  yet  send  up  that  num- 
ber of  pupils  which  was  anticipated  on  its  foundation.  This  is  certainly  not 
owing  to  want  of  seal  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  professors,  nor  is  it  due  to 
want  of  professional  success  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  for  most  of  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  courses  are  now  in  honorable  positions.  It  is  disheart- 
ening to  the  teachers  that  their  laboxs  are  not  extended  over  a  greater  area  of 
nsefulnesB.  I  believe  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  a  number  of 
local  mining  schools  are  spread  through  the  provinces.  At  present  only  two 
exist— one  in  Bristol  and  another  in  Truro,  while  a  third  is  in  the  act  of  being 
established  at  Wigan.  When  tfaese  extend,  they  are  likely  to  become  foedera 
to  a  central  metropolitan  schooL  A  tree  grows  best  from  its  roots  upward. 
The  mining  districts  desired  the  establishment  of  a  central  school,  but  they  now 
perceive  that  local  schools  are  also  neoeesaiy,  and  would  establish  them,  if  the 
actiiity  and  intelligenee  of  the  few  were  able  to  overcome  the  vis  inertia  of  the 
many.  I  believe  that  the  foil  benefit  of  this  central  school  to  the  country  will 
not  be  realized  until  the  conditions  for  the  erection  and  support  of  local  mining 
sdiools  exist 

*  latrodQeCorjr  Addtwi    On  BeieqUfio  iMtUutiom  in  oonneetion  with  Um  D^wrtmentof  Soi* 
—  and  Alt.    Bj  LjooPlaylair,  Chief  Inspector  of  BeieoM  Schools,  4bo.    IBSi, 
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MuBeum  of  Economic  Botany* 

The  institution  in  Jermjm-Btreet  represents  the  nses  to  which  mineral  sab- 
stances  are  put,  while  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botan7  at  Kew,  under  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  shows  the  economic  uses  of  regetable  substances;  but,  until  latel7,  no 
illustrative  museum  was  devoted  to  the  practical  appliances  of  animal  matter. 
This  want  is  being  supplied  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1861,  who,  starting  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  then  ob« 
taining  that  of  this  Department,  are  gradually  and  satisfactorily  developing 
collections  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  this  Museum. 

BoycH  DubUn  Society, 

Dublin  is  rich  in  scientific  institutions,  chiefly  supported  by  the  State.  The 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  1*749,  and  is  supported 
partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  its  members,  and  partly  by  considerable  public 
grants,  greater,  however,  in  former  years  than  at  the  present  time,  when  they 
amount  to  6,0001  Its  coaoection  with  the  Department  dates  fVom  1853.  The 
objects  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  carried  out  whoUy  under  the  respon- 
sible management  of  its  Council,  the  duties  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  them 
being  confined  to  inspection  and  publicity,  and  to  giving  such  suggestions  for 
improvement  as  may  occur  to  its  ofBceni.  The  Boyal  DnbUn  Society  possesses 
a  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  high  value;  withm  tlie  last  few  years  it  has 
been  much  improved  in  its  scientific  arrangements  and  fiidlities  for  instruction. 
There  is  also  an  Agricultural  Museum,  still  imperfbot  in  its  character,  but  tiie 
Society  is  now  engaged  in  reorganizing  and  placing  it  on  a  basis  worthy  of  the 
successfiil  agricultural  shows  of  live  stock  and  produce  annually  held  in  its 
premises.  The  libraiy  of  the  Society  is  large  and  catalogued,  but  while  the  ad- 
mission is  under  rules  whidi  enable  the  middle  classes  to  have  ready  access,  its 
pcxtals  are  not  yet  thrown  widely  open  to  the  working  classes  in  the  evening. 
The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  ai^  well  arranged,  and  visited  freely  by  the 
working  classes  under  lii>eral  terms:  last  year  83,000  persons  visited  these  gar- 
dens. In  financial  connectk>n  with  the  Society,  but  under  tiie  responsible  man- 
agement of  the  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society,  are  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
aided  to  the  extent  of  600i  per  annum  by  the  State.  These  gardens  on  certain 
days  have  penny  admissions,  and  in  summer  are  open  also  on  Sunday,  after 
hours  of  Divine  service  And  are  irisited  by  126,000  persons  annually. 

.  Miumm  ^of  Irish  Industry, 

Tbe  Museora  of  Irish  Indnstry  was  founded  by  4he  Ooremment  in  1846,  and 
was  transferred  from  the  Woods  and  Forests  to  tliis  Department  in  1863.  Al- 
though corresponding  in  many  points  with  the  Museum  of  Pra^acal  Geology,  it 
embraces  a  wider  field  of  illustration,  for  it  includes  the  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture—animal, vegetable,  and  mineraL  Its  name  is  scarcely  appropriate,  ibr 
while  it  gives  prominence  to  (be  resources  of  Irish  industry,  it  includes  also  ex- 
tensive illustrations  in  manufiustures  having  neitJier  birth-plaoe  nor  adoption  in 
Ireland.  The  annual  votes  ibr  the  museum  and  edueatkmal  courses  connected 
with  it  are  4^336£ 

The  educational  cbaraotor  of  this  institution  is  peouliar.  The  proibssors  lecture 
during  the  day  in  short  courses,  cbiefiy  attended  by  the  upper  classes  of  society ; 
these  cooraes,  which  are  given  in  the  premises  of  the  fioyal  Dublin  Society, 
being  in  &ct  a  continuation  of  the  system  adopted  by  that  Society  beibre  the 
prolessors  were  made  oommon  to  both  institutions.  But  more  extended  oourses 
are  also  held  in  the  evening,  and  are  then  attended  bv  shopkeepers  and  workmg 
men.  ^iiaminatioDs  on  the  subject  of  each  course  follow,  and  prizes  are  given 
to  the  niost  BUocessAiI  students,  while  a  general  competition  on  all  the  courses 
attests  the  general  progress  during  the  year.  The  prises  are  valued  and  keenly 
competed  for,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  anocessflil  competi- 
tors are  of  tiie  gentler  sex. 

There  is  a  peculiar  system  in  Ireland  of  sending  lecturers  in  science  to  tlie 
provincial  towns,  the  expenses  being  paid  partly  by  the  locality,  but  mainly  by 
a  Pariiamentafy  vote  of  5002.  These  lectures  are  superintended  by  a  committee 
of  eminent  men,  who  arrange  that  examinations  should  be  held  in  each  town 
•after  the  deliT^iy  of  the  course.    The  suocess  of  these  examinatiotts,  so  fiv  atf 
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tliey  go^  bas  induced  the  OoTemment  to  considBr  a  more  widely  extended  plan, 
calcolated  to  make  the  permanent  results  greator  than  can  be  expected  from 
the  present  arrangements. 

Edvnbwrgh  Indtatrial  Mtaewn, 

WhOe  England  in  183*7  and  Ireland  in  1846  got  theif  indnstrial  mnsenms, 
Scotland  only  had  a  promise  of  one  in  1864.  I>uTiQg  that  year.  Parliament,  in 
oottseqiience  of  the  memorials  to  the  Goyemment  from  the  chief  learned  bodies 
ID  Scotland,  and  from  the  representations  made  by  deputations  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  mann&ctaring  and  agricoltural  districts,  agreed  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  Edinbm^  should  have  a  museum  simUar  to  the  institutions  in 
London  and  Dublin.  In  the  yotes  for  that  year  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  gave 
7,000t  for  the  purchase  of  a  sito  upon  which  the  museum  was  to  be  built,  and 
cfovemment  appointed  Professor  George  Wilson  as  its  director,  his  duties  being 
to  make  and  organise  collections,  with  the  view  of  having  them  ready  to  dis* 
play  in  the  new  building  when  completed.  The^te,  one  immediately  contig^ 
UOQS  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  was  purdiased,  and  for  three  years  the 
director  and  his  assistants  have  becoi  engaged  in  amassing  collections. 

In  Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  this  Kuseum,  are  most  valuable  collections 
of  natural  history,  now  displayed  in  rooms  of  the  University  building.  These 
eame  into  connection  with  the  Department  in  1864^  and  a  remarkable  result 
attended  the  increased  &cilities  for  admission  then  given.  Formerly  the  charge 
for  admission  had  been  one  shiUing ;  it  was  reduo^  to  sixpence,  and  one  day 
in  the  week  was  made  fi^ee.  The  attendance,  which  formerly  averaged  about 
800  viators^  suddenly  sprung  up  to  above  100,000  annually. 

The  oollectionS)  both  of  natural  history  and  of  technology,  are  made  avail- 
able for  instruction  through  lectures  of  their  respective  curators. 

Provificidl  Schools  of  Science, 

The  promotion  of  provincial  Art  Schools  began  in  ISSt,  and  in  the  first  ten 
years,  on  a  t^stem  of  direct  grante  in  aid  of  the  schools,  23  schools  were  estab- 
laabed,  or  at  the  rate  of  2-f^  schools  per  annum.  When  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art  was  established  in  1851,  it  proceeded  to  reoi^ganize  the  system 
unde»  which  the  Schools  of  Design  had  been  aided.  The  grants  had  continually 
been  increa^g,  while  the  local  support  had  been  decreasing.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  Department  was  to  make  the  schools  as  much  as  possible  self-supporting. 
The  master  received  a  sum  varying  in  amount  according  to  his  qualifications^ 
bat  not  exceeding  501  His  chance  of  adequate  remuneration  therefore  de- 
pended upon  his  success  in  teaching,  the  fees  necessary  to  reward  his  exertions 
being  derived  fixxn  variooa  classes  of  the  community.  Drawing  is  an  accom- 
plishment desired  by  the  rich,  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay.  Accord- 
ingly, olasses  for  uie  sons  and  daughters  of  wealthy  manufacturers  can  be 
opened  al  high  fees.  Bot  it  is  made  a  condition  that  when  they  are,  classes 
must  also  be  established  for  artisans  at  charges  compatible  with  their  means. 
The  high  foes  of  the  rioh  render  it  possible  to  have  classes  at  comparatively  low 
foes  for  the  less  rich,  without  material^  disturbing  the  action  of  a  ^stem  aim^ 
ing  at  being  mainly  selfsnpportlng.  under  this  plan,  46  Schools  of  Art  arose 
between  1862  and  1866^  or  about  9  annuaUy. 

It  was  desurable  to  see  whether  the  same  system  could  be  applied  to  the  es- 
taWiahment  of  Schools  of  Science^  which,  as  regards  the  provinces,  only  began 
in  1853,  and  are  therefore  sixteen  years  in  date  behind  the  Schools  of  Art 

The  oonditions  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools  were,  however,  clearly  dissimilar. 
The  manufacturing  towns  offered  no  rich  pupils  to  learn  science.  The  sons  pf 
wealthy  manufacturers  very  properly  went  to  the  Universities,  where  they  could 
learn  science  better  than  in  a  provincial  school,  and  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
scheme  of  education  of  tiieir  daughters.  The  two  classes,  therefore,  which 
mainly  supported  Schools  of  Art  were  wanting  for -the  support  of  Schools  of 
Science.  The  working  men  formed,  no  doubt,  the  most  desirable  constituency 
which  they  could  have,  but  one  unable  bv  fees  to  render  such  schools  self-sup- 
porting. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  case  or  decided  sucoess  in  the  new  esteblish- 
ment  oi  a  School  of  Science,  where  a  hundred  working  men  at  once  entered  as 
pupils :  they  ooukl  not  be  expected  to  pay  more  than  20«.  for  their  iiustruction, 
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and  as  half  of  tbia  sum,  on  the  principle  of  Art  Schools,  goes  to  the  committee 
of  the  school  to  meet  local  expenses,  only  50^  woold  remain  for  the  annual  re* 
muneration  of  the  master.  But  while  it  was  thus  dear  that  Art  and  Science 
Schools  could  not  be  ^established  upon  an  exactly  similar  basis,  it  would  hare 
imperiled  the  self-supporting  system,  growing  so  well  in  the  case  of  Art  Schools^ 
}£  another  division  of  the  same  department  resorted  to  the  old  system  of  money 
grants,  and  adopted  them  without  first  seeing  whether  any  less  objectionable 
system  could  be  devised ;  it  was  &r  better  to  win  experience  in  the  working  of 
some  provincial  Schools  of  Science  on  grounds  of  action  common  to  the  whole 
Department,  than  to  create  rapidly  a  system  of  schools  before  practical  expe- 
rience was  obtained  as  to  how  they  would  be  supported. 

Navigaiion  Schools.  ' 

The  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  are  now  obliged  to  pass  examinations 
under  examiners  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  establish  at  the  outports,  schools  in  which  the  officers  might  obtain  instruc- 
tion in  the  subjects  of  their  examination.  This  at  once  offered  a  constituency 
which  could  pay  fees  corresponding  to  the  high  fees  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  Schools  of  Art,  thus  enabling  us  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the 
schools  to  the  common  seamen,  who  could  not  pay  high  fees,  and  to  their  sods 
who  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  seafaring  life.  Schools  of  this  kind  have  now 
been  founded  at  the  London  Docks,  Poplar,  Shadwell,  Liverpool,  Newcastle^ 
Sunderland,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  Water&rd,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Glasgow,  and 
could  readily  be  established  in  the  other  outports,  if  we  could  train  masters  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  I  must  not  omit  one  other  school,  whose  present 
locality  I  can  not  more  precisely  designate,  than  that  it  is  somewhere  in  the 
ocean  between  England  and  India.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  that  spirited 
merchant,  Mr.  Green  of  Poplar,  who  has  fitted  it  out  as  a  School  of  Navigation, 
carrying  a  number  of  midshipmen  under  one  of  our  masters,  who  is  bound  also 
to  instruct  the  common  sailors  in  the  principles  of  navigation.  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  long  before  this  noble  example  is  followed  by  others,  for  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  and  position  of  our  mercantile  marine^ 
than  to  unite  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  science  of  navigation  with  the  actual 
practice  of  seamanship  aa  learnt  afloat 

The  amount  of  real  scientific  knowledge  required  for  Board  of  Trade  certifi- 
cates is  remarkably  small  A  mere  empirical  power  of  computation  is  all  that 
IB  requisite,  and  no  scientific  or  intelligent  understanding  of  the  reasons  of  the 
processes  is  required.  The  seamen  come  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  schools  and 
cram  themselves  in  the  use  of  logarithms  and  the  Nautical  Almanac  at  high 
pressure,  blowmg  them  off  to  the  examiner  under  the  same  pressure,  so  that 
Uttle  remains  after  the  operation,  and  then  they  go  out  again  to  sea.  The 
J^oard  of  Trade  had  great  difficulty  in  establishing  examinations  a^  all,  and  the 
time  may  not  yet  have  arrived  for  their  improvement,  but,  gradually  at  all 
events,  they  might  be  made  a  little  more  rational.  There  are  a  few  honorable 
exceptions  of  mates  and  masters  who  <x)me,  voyage  alter  voyage,  to  our  schools, 
until  they  thoroughly  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  prmciples  engaged  in  their  prac- 
i!tce.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  officer  only  takes  that  amount  of  crammed  in- 
struction requisite  to  pass  his  examination,  expecting  the  master  to  sliovel  into 
his  brain  longitudes  and  latitudes,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  celestial  phenom- 
ena, and  the  like ;  a  large  amount  of  fuel,  but  without  one  true  spark  from  the 
torch  of  knowledge  to  set  it  on  fire  and  keep  it  alight 

To  give  only  this  cramming  would  not  justi^  Sie  existence  of  Navigation 
Schools,  and  therefore  each  school  has  attached  to  it,  as  a  necessary  condition, 
a  School  for  the  preparation  of  boys  destined  for  a  seafaring  life.  This  labors* 
however,  under  similar  difficulties  which  all  juvenile  schools  experience,  that 
just  as  the  boys  have  got  over  their  preparatory  studies,  and  are  ready  for  the 
higher  branches,  their  parents  send  them  to  sea.  The  Trinity  House  at  Hull 
has  successfully  met  this  difficulty,  by  selecting  the  best  forty  boys  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  giving  them  free  schooling  and  a  uniform,,  on  condition  that 
their  parents  bind  them  to  stay  for  two  years  longer.  This  inducement  has 
been  entirely  successful,  and  the  school  is  in  an  adnurable  state  of  efficiency. 
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.-  *  Causes  of  ihe  Failure  of  Scientific  Cowrses  and  InsiiMions. 

In  addition  to  the  Schools  of  Navigation  opened  in  the  places  already^  named, 
spectai  Schools  of  Science,  in  connection  with  this  Department,  now  exist  in 
I^ndoo,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Poplar,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Truro,  Stoke- 
vpon-Trent,  Wigan,  and  Aberdeen,  some,  in  fact  all,  successful  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  working  daases  to  support  them,  but  even  those  most  numerouslj 
attended  and  increasing  in  numbers  running  the  risk  of  abandonment  at  any 
time,  because,  with  few  exceptions,  the  expenses  are  greater  than  the  receipts. 

In  recent  years,  the  most  meritorious  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  public^ 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State,  to  establish  primary  schools;  but  it  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  to  consider  these  as  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  public  have  labored  zealously  to  bring  together  tlie  materials  out 
of  which  an  educational  edifice  may  in  future  be  constructed,  and  have  well 
laid  some  of  the  stones  which  are  to  constitute  its  foundation.  Milton  describes 
a  complete  and  liberal  education  to  be  that  "  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  private  and  public,  both  of  peace 
and  war."  Whether  the  primary  schools  of  any  country,  and  particularly  of 
this  country,  are  calculated  to  answer  the  objects  tlius  demanded  of  education, 
will  be  seen  by  a  little  consideration.  The  average  period  given  to  education 
by  the  children  of  the  working  claasies,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  is 
only  Ihree  years ;  after  that  age,  labor  seizes  them  with  an  iron  grasp,  and. re- 
fuses the  diance  of  further  improvement  Now,  only  think  of  this  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  Many  of  us  here  have  sons  and  daughters,  and  would  one 
of  us  dream  of  calling  that  education  which  they  could  get  at  any  time  in  a 
peilod  limited  to  three  years  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  7  Only  about 
6|  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population  of  our  public  schools  have  remained 
more  than  four  years,  commencing  from  the  time  when  they  learn  the  elements 
In  the  lowest  class.  It  is  certain  that  the  indifference  of  the  working  classes  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  to  their  children  is,  to  some  extent, 
to  blame  here,  for  it  is  found  that  (in  round  numbera)  970,000  children  in  En- 
gland and  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  are  not  at  school  at  all, 
their  absence  being  unaccountable  by  illness,  occupation,  professional  home  in- 
struction, or  legitimate  excuse  of  parents. 

What  causes  this  indifference?  I  believe  the  most  important  cause  to  be 
explained  in  the  following  passage  fVom  a  recent  speech  by  Lord  Stanley :  "  The 
school  teaching  of  the  boy  has  no  connection  with  the  after  life  of  the  man* 
Witiiout  a  well  considered  system  of  instruction  for  youths  and  men,  the  school 
system,  by  which  children  only  are  taught,  remains  imperfect  and  almost  use- 
less, an  ample  foundation,  but  left  without  a  sup^^ructure."  No  doubt  the 
early  demand  for  labor  removes  many  boys  fh>m  school,  but  it  has  this  effect 
because  the  parents  do  not  see  that  the  labor  would  have  more  value  if  the  boy 
remained  longer.  The  same  moral  feelmgs  and  kindly  affection  exist  in  the 
minds  of  artisan  parents  as  in  our  own,  and  they  would  not  be  slow  to  bestow 
benefits  upon  their  children,  if  they  had  a  real  fiiith  in  the  system  whidi 
was  to  confer  the  benefit  But  parents  do  not  see  how  the  character  of  con- 
tinued instruction  in  the  primary  schools  is  to  act  upon  the  future  life  of  the  child. 

A  natural  mode  of  communicating  sdentifio  knowledge  is  by  the  lecture  sys- 
tem, established  in  remote  antiquity,  and  pursued  in  our  existing  universities. 
Mechanics^  Institutions  of  course  adopted  the  system  sanctioned  by  so  much 
experience.  It  was  natural  that  a  lecture  system  should  arise  in  ancient  time& 
Manuscripts  were  rare  and  expensive;  people  who  could  read  them  were  not 
numerous,  and  persons  readily  congregated  around  the  more  gifted  to  hear  their 
own  wisdom  or  that  of  othera  But  printing  and  a  cheap  press  has  altered  all 
this.  It  enables  mankind  to  get  at  the  sources  whence  taost  instructors  derive 
their  information.  If  the  lecturer  communicate  only  second-hand  discoveries^ 
he  must  be  an  able  expositor  indeed  to  Tender  it  really  worth  while  to  listen  to 
him.  Ejecting  a  certain  quantity  of  known  matter  in  the  &ce  of  an  audience 
is  not  education ;  that  consists  in  drawing  out  tiie  faculties  of  a  man  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  apply  them  to  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  Unless  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  actually  grapples  with  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  he  can  not  find  the 
dark  holes  in  which  the  fiucmlties  lurk,  so  as  to  drag  them  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  lecture  system  looks  upon  the  audience  as  a  mass;  the  school  system  looks 
upon  each  pupil  as  an  individuaL    For  instruction,  I  would  rather  leave  a  man 
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with  his  books  than  take  him  into  the  lecture  room,  unless  the  lectnrer  under* 
stood  his  function  as  a  tutor  as  well  as  a  prelector.  I  do  not  mean  to  saj  that 
much  popular  information  majnot  be  conveyed  through  .lectures  to  large  bodies 
of  people,  but  simplj  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  w^  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  earnest  education  as  the  systematic  school  system.  The  artisans  in  ICe- 
chanics^  Institutions  soon  found  that  they  were  deriving  little  advantage  fix>m 
lectures,  so  they  gradually  left^  and  a  mixed  oonstitoency  mainly  rose  in  their 
support,  consisting  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  clerks.  This  constituency  was 
so  mixed  in  its  character,  that  discordant  demands  arose  as  to  the  style  and 
subjects  of  the  lectures^  which  lost  their  continuity  and  became  "q)oradic;" 
while  the  lecturers  themselves  presented  a  motley  assemblage  of  professon^ 
conjurors,  ventriloquists^  and  musiciaaa 

^  Working  Jfen's  CoUeges. 

The  artisan,  finding  the  lecture  system  of  Jthe  Kechanics'  Institution  did  not 
meet  his  wants,  seceded,  and  formed  what  has  been  called  the  Working  Ken*s 
Colleges,  either  as  separate  institutions  or  as  separate  branches  of  the  old  Me- 
chanics' Institution.  Here  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  new 
system  was  founded  upon  the  basis  that  systematic  instruction  on  the  school 
plan  was  essential  for  eidncation ;  but  the  low  fees  necessary  for  artisan  classes 
were  insufficient  to  pay  properly*8killed  teachers,  and  so  these  necessarily  were 
volunteers,  men  fond  of  and  anxious  to  promote  education.  The  nature  of  the 
dassee  thus  became  an  accident,  the  fortuitous  result  of  particular  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  men  willing  to  assume  the  teacher's  office.  Reading,  writing. 
and  arithmetic,  were  the  only  dnnnon  common  to  all.  One  teacher  added  Latin, 
another  logics  another  Greek,  French,  drawing,  history,  elocution,  mechanics^ 
ftCi,  until  some  of  the  largest  ones  in  Snglami  boast  of  having  forty  to  fifty 
classes.  Now,  no  one  who  has  thought  of  the  subject  would  venture  to  depre* 
date  the  study  of  any  of  these  branches  of  human  knowledge,  or  cramp  the 
mind  of  any  man  who  oould  take  them  all  in  with  healthy  draughts;  but  if  the 
working  man  is  to  hover  like  a  butterfly  on  the  margin  of  one  lovely  flower 
only  to  be  tempted  away  fit>m  one  to  another  by  the  transient  appearance  of  a 
surpassing  loveliness,  the  variety  is  little  likely  to  administer  to  his  educational 
elevation.  Such  a  system,  as  we  find  in  many  Working  Men's  Colleges,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  injurious  to  industrial  instruction.  It  is  the  error  in  a  new  form  oi 
a  university  system  engprafted  upon  a  dass  not  fitted  for  university  training,  and 
conceived  without  referenoe  to  the  wants  of  a  locality,  and  forgetfiil  of  Pope's 
maxim,  that  we  should  ''consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  alL" 

The  first  requirement  in  the  ediication  of  the  working  man  is  to  give  him  his 
position  as  an  intellectual  bdng^  by  enabling  him  to  understand  what  he  is 
doing,  that  is,  to  explain  to  him  the'  natural  laws  upon  which  his  labor  de* 
pends.  It  is  not  suffident  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  fulfill  his  duty;  his 
dignity  as  a  man  requires  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  fiilfill  that  duty  with 
uj^erstanding  and  intelligence.  If  public  education  be  aimed  at  the  first  point 
only,  all  it  does  is  to  fix  a  handle  to  a  tool,  or  a  framework  to  a  machine ;  the 
second  aim  insures  that  the  machine  is  the  meet  perfect  of  its  kind,  adiq)ted  to 
fiilfill  all  that  is  required  of  it  You  will  understand,  then,  that  while  I  do  not 
undervalue  one  branch  of  knowledge  professed  at  these  Working  Men^s  Col* 
leges,  I  think  tiiey  miss  the  primary  means  of  elevating  the  working  man,  be* 
cause  they  do  not  concentrate  thdr  energies  on  a  few  branches  of  knowledge 
bearing  on  his  daily  life.  The  most  successful  school  for  working  men  has 
probably  been  the  School  of  Art  in  Bdinburgh,  founded  by  Mr.  Leonard  Homer 
in  1821 ;  at  all  events,  it  can  boast  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils  and  a  duration 
of  existence  not  possessed  by  any  otiier  secondary  school  for  artisans.  Its  suc- 
cess has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  few  subjects  which  it  professes — these  being 
confined  originally  to  mathematical  sdence^  diemistry,  and  natural  philosophy; 
although,  at  the  request  of  the  pupils  who  found  that  they  were  deficient  in 
elementary  knowledge,  English,  French,  and  drawing  have  since  been  added. 
Th^  administrative  duties  of  its  Council  (which  I  shcmld  mentk>n  consists  only 
of  gentlem«i  and  master  mechanics,  not  workmen)  are  within  control,  its  teach- 
ers are  qualified  and  paid,  and  the  students  have,  within  a  limited  area,  a  choice 
of  the  sdenoes  embtaoed  ia  the  maaufootures  of  thdr  dty. 
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800TH  KENSnfOTON  MUSEUM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

The  origin  and  objects  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museam  of  Art 
are  thus  ^ven  bj  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  Introductory  Lecture,*  in  the 
Coarse  designed  to  explain  the  yarious  objects  and  operation  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  * 

FBBICANSST  SZHIBXTIOV  07  INDUSTItlAL  ART. 

As  the  memorable  Bzhibition  of  1851  drew  towards  its  dose,  and  the  com- 
pletenesB  of  ite  soooees  became  apparent,  the  desire  that  some  permanent  insti- 
tution of  an  analogous  nature  should  be  established,  was  yeiy  generallj  enter- 
tained. WhUe  jui^y  proud  of  our  country's  preeminence  in  industrial  pursuits, 
it  was  jet  felt  that  in  one  particular,  namely,  in  industrial  design,  we  were  out- 
stripped by  our  neighbors.  Some  aoeounted  for  this  inferiority  on  the  old 
hypothesis  of  the  natural  inaptitude  of  Englidimen  in  matters  of  art,  while 
others,  with  more  truth,  ascribcnl  it  to  the  want  of  those  aids  and  appliances  to 
indoa^ial  art-education  which  other  countries  had  long  enjoyed. 

As  to  our  supposed  natural  inaptitude,  this  hackneyed  opinion  was  no  longer 
to  be  endured ;  a  thousand  indications  in  the  Exhibition  itself  pointed  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion;  and  in  particular  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  preeminent 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  although  with  less  of  academic  aid,  flourished  as 
in  no  ungenial  soil,  nay  eyen  gave  evidence  of  distinctiye  originality,  and  a 
healthy  exemption  from  traditional  influences,  manifested  in  no  other  country. 
But  hitherto  painting  and  sculpture  had  alone  been  deemed  worthy  of  serious 
national  regard:  schools  of  design  had  not  flourished,  mainly  because  it  was 
impossible  to  make  people  believe  that  the  high  and  atstract  art  of  their  imag- 
inations could  have  any  thing  in  common  with  manu&ctures,  or  the  every-day 
oonoems  of  life.  Our  manu&cturers  and  workmen  never  realized  the  fact  that 
art  could  be  their  practical  concern,  until  1851  opened  their  eyes  and  aroused 
at  once  their  sympathies  and  their  fears. 

Then  practical  England  found  out  that  her  nearest  neighbor  and  most  formid- 
able industrial  rival,  France,  had  made  this  discovery  at  least  a  century  ago, 
and  in  the  superior  art-power  dieplayed  in  the  French  contributions  to  the  Ex- 
hibition, recc^^uzed  the  results  of  a  hundred  years*  national  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  industrial  design.  The  true  cause  of  our  relative  inferiority  was 
Uins  evident^  and  that  we  were  not  utterly  beaten  in  this  unequal  competition 
was  matter  for  congratulation.  Instead  of  being  disheartened,  therefore,  the 
general  feeling  was  that  of  the  necessity  for  redeeming  lost  time  by  redoubled 
activity ;  and  schools  and  museums  of  art  were  felt  to  be  the  objects  towards 
whidi  the  material  resources,  as  well  as  the  mor^  influences  resulting  from  the 
Exhibition,  might  with  especial  propriety  be  directed.  The  Government  Schools 
of  Design,  although  their  action  had  been  languid  and  irregular,  had  already 
exercia^  an  appredable  influence  on  industrial  art ;  they  were,  however,  ex- 
periments only,  on  a  most  limited  scale ;  but  now  something  far  more  extensive 
and  practical  was  desired.  The  education  of  the  industrial  artist,  moreover, 
was  not  all — ^manufacturers  complained  that  their  exceptional  productions  Brora 
the  desgns  of  eminent  artists  K>und  but  littie  fkvor  with  the  general  public, 
who  perversely  preferred  the  worthless  designs  they  were  accustomed  to,  and 
it  thus  also  became  evident  that  the  education  of  the  public  at  large  in  matters 
of  taste  was  as  essential  as  that  of  the  artist  School  teaching  here  was  inap- 
plicable^ or,  at  any  rate,  it  could  only  reach  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
gradual  but  sure  influence  of  museums  was  the  only  other  means.  The  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  itself  was  a  museum,  of  necessity  limited  in  its  teaching  functions 
fh>m  representing  only  the  art  of  the  present  day-;  and  yet  if  on  this  restricted 
footing  its  influence  had  been  so  remarkable,  what  might  not  be  expected  ftt)m 
a  permanent  institution,  on  the  widest  and  most  liberal  basis,  comprising  speci- 

*  Imrodoetorf  AMnu    Da  the  Hmeoio  of  Art :  Bt  J.  C.  Robinioo,  F.  B.  A.,  Keeper  of  Um 
lianiui«rAft,a]idof  UieArtLibimrr.    DeUTwed  Dee.  14, 1857 
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mens  of  all  periods  and  coTintries,  specially  directed  and  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  taste  In  ornamental  or  industrial  art?  Such  an  institution 
it  was  determined  to  found 

An  application  to  Government  for  fUnds  for  the  purchase  of  specimens  from 
the  Exhibition  was  immediately  responded  to,  the  suni  of  6,000^.  being  granted, 
and  a  commission  intrusted  with  its  expenditure.  The  nucleus  of  a  museum 
was  in  this  manner  speedily  got  together,  and  its  farther  development  was  ap- 
propriately intrusted  t<7the  new  Government  Department  which  had  been  es- 
tabUshed  for  the  better  administration  of  the  Schools  of  Design. 

During  the  six  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  the  Museum  has  advanced  con- 
currently with  the  other  branches  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  has 
now  attained  to  the  proportions  of  a  groat  national  collection.  From  whatr  has 
been  already  stated  respecting  its  origin,  it  will  be  evident  that  from  the  outset 
this  Museum  had  a  different  and  more  methodic  direction  than  most  national 
collections,  which  in  the  beginning  liave  been  generally  more  or  less  fortuitous 
gatherings  of  things  rare  and  curious,  only  assuming  more  definite  character 
after  long  periods  of  time ;  wliils*^  it  is  equally  obvious  that  practical  utility  in 
an  education^  point  of  view  is  its  most  important  function. 

Bow  Art  CaUecHons  can  he  made  Educational 

In  almost  every  country,  museums  are  too  much  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  ex- 
clusive repellant  atmosphere.  People  visit  them  with  the  feeling  of  being 
admitted  on  sufferance ;  the  very  want  of  sympathy  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
general  public,  shown  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  their  special  instruc- 
tion, being  construed  as  an  Indirect  intimation  that  snch  establishments  are  not 
intended  for  them,  and  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  regarded  as  costly 
foundations  for  the  abstract  encouragement  of  knowledge,  meant  only  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  a  favored  few. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  imaginary  prestige  thus  created,  even  though  it  be 
the  merest  sham  and  delusion,  is  of  some  benefit  to  the  cause  of  learning  and 
science  in  the  abstract ;  inasmuch  as  uneducated  persons  admire  and  respect 
much  more  that  which  is  exalted,  and  apparently  beyond  their  sphere  of  com- 
prehension, than  that  which,  being  brought  down  to  their  own  level,  loses  this 
charm  of  dignified  mystery ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  urged  that  in 
endeavors  at  popular  explanatory  illustration  there  is  danger  of  imparting  only 
that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

But  the  two  influences  of  museums  here  hinted  at  are  compatible  witli  each 
other.  To  elucidate  and  explain  a  work  of  art  down  even  to  the  capacity  of  a 
child  is  not  necessarily  to  vulgarize  it.  The  refined  connoisseur  may  enjoy  the 
choicest  specimen  none  the  less  because  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction  to 
the  unlearned,  while,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  on  the  irretrievably  ignorant, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  if  the  general  public  are  inclined  to  reverence 
that  which,  being  truly  noteworthy,  they  yet  do  not  understand,  their  respect 
will  not  be  lessened  when  they  do. 

Generally  speaking,  in  all  public  collections  the  following  points  are,  in  an 
instructional  aspect,  of  vital  importance : — First,  a  well-ordered  division  of  the 
collection  into  classes,  in  each  of  which  methodical  series  of  specimens  should 
be  got  together,  showing  their  historical  or  chronological  and  technical  devel- 
opment; while  in  addition,  casts,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  of 
remarkable  analogous  specimens  in  foreign  or  private  collections,  or  of  complete 
monuments  or  objects  in  situ,  of  which  the  specimens  in  the  collection  may  be 
fragments  or  details,  should  be  arranged  together  with  them.  Every  specimen, 
also,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  labisl-card  amply  yet  succinctly  describing  it. 

Catalogues  full  and  complete,  and  also  Judiciously  abridged,  should  be  pre- 
pared, accompanied  by  historical  and  descriptive  essays,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings ;  by  these  aids  each  section  of  the  collection  would  be  as  it  were  a 
standing  treatise,  designed  to  allure  and  lead  on  the  observer  to  the  methodic 
study  of  the  subject ;  and  the  most  indifferent  visitor  would  perforce  be  taught 
something. 

In  the  next  place  the  collection  should  be  fully  accessible  to  all  without  dis- 
tinction, every  day,  as  early  and  as  late  as  possible ;  this  as  a  matter  of  public 
right,  remembering  that  the  slightest  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  vii: 
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itor,  any  tbing  in  short  which  gives  to  admission  the  aspect  of  a  favor  conferred^ 
is  striking  at  the  root  of  all  success.  Students  and  others  should  be  afforded 
all  possible  facilities  for  copying,  under  regulations  involving  no  unnecessary 
forms  of  appUcation  or  delay ;  and  finally,  every  object  susceptible  or  worthy 
of  it  should  be  reproduced  by  molding,  the  electrotype  process,  photography,  or 
engraving,  and  be  made  available  to  the  public  at  a  minimum  price. 

A  glance  at  the  converse  picture,  which  too  generally  prevails  at  present 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  serve  to  put  these  desiderata  in  a  clearer  light. 
CoIlecUons  irregularly  developed,  rich  in  one  direction  as  opportunity  or  per- 
sonal bias  may  have  brought  about,  meagre  or  absolutely  wanting  in  specimens 
of  other  classes  of  equal  importance ;  objects  of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature 
g^uped  together  for  the  mere  convenience  of  display ;  descriptive  labels  either 
entirely  wanting  or  only  partially  affixed  at  hap-hazard  to  periiaps  insignificant 
objects,  whilst  others  of  &r  higher  interest  are  left  unnoticed.  No  catalogue, 
or  it  mny  be  one  twenty  years  old,  entirely  out  of  date  and  superseded,  while 
the  numbers  on  the  objects  are  at  variance  with  those  in  the  book.  No  attempt 
at  collateral  illustration — the  getting  of  casts  or  photographs,  a  matter  of  high 
favor  only  to  be  obtained  by  gpreat  influence  and  long  negotiation:  admission 
so  hedged  about  with  difficulties,  open  one  day,  closed  the  next ;  to-day  free, 
to-morrow  on  sufferance,  as  if  the  object  were  to  deter  rather  than  invite  the 
visitor.  And  it  is  then  evident  why  museums  are  either  mere  lounging  places 
for  the  idle  crowd,  or  kept  up  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  refined  connoisseur  or 
the  scientific  few.  The  former  or  popular  condition  of  museums  is  clearly  the 
only  one  which  modem  enlightenment  will  henceforth  be  inclined  to  sanction, 
and  however  much  a  sentimental  respect  for  old  ways  and  merely  curious  con- 
noisseurship  may  retard  those  changes  in  the  administration  of  museums  that 
in  almost  every  country  are  being  loudly  called  for,  it  may  sai^ely  be  predicted 
that  in  England,  at  least,  the  national  good  sense  will  insist  on  every  institution 
supported  by  the  public  flinds  being  made  to  yield  an  adequate  amount  of  defi- 
nite instruction  to  the  public  in  general. 

Otjeetians  to  Popularising  FMic  Museums  answered. 

It  is  often  asked,  **  After  all,  what  practical  result  is  expected  to  follow  fW)m 
such  popular  collections?"  And  it  is  argued  that  designers  and  workmen  are 
more  likely  to  make  a  wrong  than  a  right  use  of  the  beautiful  objects  set  before 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will,  at  best,  simply  imitate  without  a  due  power  of 
selection,  and  thus  the  pedantic  eclecticism  which  already  prevails  will  be  still 
more  strongly  confirmed.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  tlie  producers  of  the  beau- 
tifld  original  works  we  now  collect  and  admire  had  no  museums  to  go  to  in 
search  of  inspiration ;  that  the  old  goldsmiths  of  Florence  or  Augsburg,  the 
majolica  painters,  enamelers,  wood-carvers,  and  glass  painters,  had  no  sudi  me- 
thodic collections  to  refer  to  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  form ;  and  that  if  the 
minor  arts  are  to  have  any  true  development  in  this  country,  it  must  be  fh>m 
the  same  innate  and  original  genius  which  was  the  sole  mover  of  old,  and  which 
now  in  a  g^reat  measure  alone  animates  our  painters  and  sculptors. 

These  arguments,  however,  although  specious  enough  at  first  sight,  involve 
fiUades  which  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  unmask,  although  to  follow  them 
out  in  all  their  bearings  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lecture. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  true  that  the  old  artists  received  no  assist- 
ance from  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  social  condition 
and  method  of  training  of  art-workmen  in  former  times  would  doubtless  reveal 
a  state  of  matters,  as  r^;ards  instructional  facilities,  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  ancient  artist 

Although  museums,  property  speaking,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  modem  times  before  the  seventeenth  century,  collections  virtually 
deserving  of  the  name  existed  in  great  numbers  from  a  much  earlier  period. 
In  the  middle  ages,  every  abbey  and  cathedral,  indeed  almost  every  parish 
church,  had  its  treasury,  in  whidi  the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  pre- 
served, to  an  extent  of  which  wo  can  now  form  but  an  imperfect  estimate,  from 
the  diminished  contents  of  the  few  that  remain  after  centuries  of  spoliation. 
Rich  men,  moreover,  of  every  degree  invested  their  wealth  in  costly  objects  in 
the  precious  metals,  as  the  only  means  of  investment  offering  a  prospect  of 
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prompt  realization.  Bullion  and  preciooa  gems  then  formed  the  only  real  m^ 
diom  of  yalue,  and  the  habits  of  personal  display  and  pomp  of  pageantry,  so 
passionate  a  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages,  irresistibly  prompt^  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth  to  display  it  in  the  most  effective  and  dazzling  manner.  Rich 
cups  and  salvers,  hanaps,  cofiVets,  ewers,  jewehy,  every  object  of  use  or  luxury 
in  fact  on  which  the  precious  metals  and  gems  could  be  lavished,  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  idle  and  useless  as  in  their  native  mines,  were  accumulated 
by  nobles  and  princes  in  an  abundanoe  that  their  descendants  at  the  present 
day  would  never  dream  of  rivaling.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  oat  of  place  to 
st^  in  confirmation  of  this,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  richest  collection  in 
Europe  of  works  apalogous  to  those  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  collect  is 
actually  an  ancient  royal  treasury;  the  almost  inestimable  riches  of  the  green 
vaults  at  Dresden  still  occupy  the  same  ancient  locality,  and  are  in  fact  the 
accumulated  hoards  of  the  earlier  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony.  By 
an^easy  and  /latural  transitioii  the  treasuries  both  of  the  laity  and  the  church 
became  the  repositories  of  evety  rare  and  curious,  and  consequently  precious, 
object — an  ostrich's  egg,  a  cocoa-nut,  a  nautilus  shell,  or  a  specimen  or  Chinese 
porcelain,  an  elephaut^s  tusk,  or  a  narwal  horn,  to  say  nothing  of  saintly  relics 
innumerable,  things  little  thought  of  now,  were  then  curiosities  of  great  actual 
value,  and  were  immediately  mounted  and  adorned  in  the  most  exquisite  taste 
with  the  most  precious  materials,  presented  as  offerings  at  some  femous  shrine, 
or  deposited  in  the  iron-bound  chests  of  potent  seigneurs,  to  be  displayed  oa 
state  occasions  to  their  curious  guests  or  dependents. 

Thus  connoisseurship,  or  the  taste  for  collecting^  prevailed  as  strongly  in  the 
middle  ages  as  at  present,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  artisans  and 
the  people  generally  found  little  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  these  oollections. 
The  church  treasuries,  we  know,  were  then  as  now  standing  exhibitions,  aooeaa- 
ible  alike  to  the  devotee  and  to  the  merely  curious  visitor. 

We  need  but  allude  to  the  storied  walls  of  churches  and  public  buildings,  to 
the  painted  windows,  glowing  with  saintly  histories  and  the  richest  ornaments; 
to  the  armies  of  statues  and  innumerable  relievi  which  adorned  the  noble  edi- 
fices of  the  middle  ages :  these  edifices  are  still  the  best  museums  of  high  art 
How  far  more  powerinl  must  their  influence  have  been  when  in  their  first  blaze 
of  flreshness,  complete^  where  now  we  find  but  fiided  and  mddering  remains! 

Modem  mechanical  contrivances  and  the  diviaon  of  labor,  mweover,  have 
tended  to  deaden  the  taste  and  inteUigence  of  the  artisan,  by  narrowing  the 
field  for  their  exercise,  whilst  the  exigencies  of  mechanical  processes,  and  other 
economical  reasons,  have  imposed  fr^h  restraints  on  the  designer;  but  these 
again  are  strong  reasons  for  the  extension  of  instructional  fadlittes.  Moreover, 
the  modem  artisan,  being  virtually  debarred  fix>m  obtaining  that  distinctk>n 
which  is  the  meed  of  recognized  personal  talent,  is  now  less  than  ever  likely  to 
spend  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  the  acquisitkm  of  knowledge  which,  though 
certam  to  be  of  great  eventual  benefit  to  him,  involves  additional  and  present 
exertion,  while  it  brings  no  immediate  profit  or  oonsidaation.  Thus,  again,  the 
means  of  study  and  self-improvement  must  be  brought  home  to  the  artisan,  or 
he  will  scarcely  go  out  of  his  way  to  obtaui  them,  ^nd  as  respects  unedu- 
cated students  making  a  wrong  use  of  the  treasures  got  together  for  their  in- 
struction, even  the  power  of  mere  lifeless  imitation,  whidi  is  so  much  dreaded, 
can  scarcely  be  acquired  without  a  great  amount  of  valuable  historical  and 
technical  information  accming  at  the  same  time.  But  on  this  score  it  may  be 
roundly  said,  that  the  man  of  dull  parts,  whatever  be  his  previous  training,  will 
in  all  probability  always  be  an  imitator,  while  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
gifled  student  will  be  chastened  and  refined,  not  unduly  warped,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  good  models.  It  is  an  indisputable  tmth  that  the  ignorant  or  the  so- 
styled  self-instracted  artist  is  always  the  least  original  In  short,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear  and  every  thing  to  hope  fix>m  the  influence  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
arranged  Art  collections. 

Distinctive  Character  of  ike  Art  Museum. 

It  should  first  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Art  Museum  has  no  connection 
with  the  various  other  collections  grouped  with  it — the  Educational  Museum, 
the  Museums  of  Patent  Inventions,  of  Anunal  Produce,  Ao,  which,  as  has  been 
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explained  on  preTiona  occastona,  are  distinct  and  separate  coUeotiona,  haying 
nothing  in  oommon  except  the  lact  of  their  temporary  juxtaposition  under  the 
same  roo^  and  their  being  administered  bj  the  same  Department  of  Qovemment 

There  are,  howerer,  other  national  establishments  in  the  metropolis  with 
whifi^  oar  Museum  has  some  analogy,  in  particular  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  British  Museum — the  one  entirely,  the  other  incidentally  devoted  to  the 
fllnstration  of  art;  and  it  will  here  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  that  irom  the 
first  the  acquisitions  to  the  Kensington  Museum  have  been  confined  to  classes 
of  objects  not  systematically  represented  in  those  collections. 

The  National  Gallery  at  present  occupies  a  well-deflned  ground  with  which 
the  Art  Museum  is  little  likely  to  interfere.  This  institution  confines  itself  to 
the  collection  of  paintings  as  monuments  of  fine  art  only,  while  it  may  be  ob- 
serred  in  passing,  by  an  anomalous  arrangement,  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum  takes  possession  of  the  drawings  and  cartoons  of  ancient  masters 
which  have  served  for  the  production  of  pictures.  The  scope  of  our  own  Mu- 
seum does,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  approximate  to  that  of  both  these 
institutiona,  and  one  or  more  instances  of  this  approximation  may  with  pro- 
priety be  now  adduced.  In  the  first  place  the  decorative  works  of  great  painters 
executed  in  embellishment  of  architecture  or  furniture  may  be  specified.  As 
ikr  aa  this  important  branch  can  be  illustrated  by  means  of  full-sized  copies 
fi^om  fresco  or  other  paintings,  or  reduced  drawings  of  works  in  siiUj  and  like- 
wise by  the  original  sketches  and  designs  of  artists  ibr  such  works,  the  work  is 
now  being  done  at  Kensington,  where  already  a  very  extensive  series  is  exhib- 
ited. Again,  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Muaeum  contains  an  inestimable 
treasure  of  engravings,  which,  fh>m  want  of  spaoe^  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit; 
but  there  is  one  section  even  here,  which  obviously  fidls  within  the  province  of 
the  Kensington  Museum — ^it  is  that  of  engravings  of  an  ornamental  or  decora- 
tive character,  the  literally-innumerable  engpraved  designs  of  industrial  artists 
of  every  speciality,  of  goldsmiths,  armorers,  watchmakers,  enamelers,  embroid- 
erers, cabinet-makers,  house-docorators,  Ac ;  these  had  never  been  adequately 
collected  at  the  Print  Room,  because  the  scheme  of  that  establishment  was  to 
illustrate  the  history  and  development  of  engrraving  as  an  art,  and  not  orna- 
mental design  exemplified  by  engravings.  In  the  space  of  a  few  months  a 
collection  in  this  speciality  numbering  several  thousand  specimens  has  been  got 
together  at  Kensington,  and  a  more  numerous  collection  than  is  probably  vis- 
Ale  in  any  other  public  muaeum  is  already  arranged  and  exhibited  in  glazed 
firamea. 

The  substantive  design  of  thb  Museum  may  be  defined  aa  the  Ultatratum,  hy 
actwU  monumsnts^  of  aU  art  iohich  is  materially  embodied  or  expressed  in  objects 
of  vtUUy.  This  comprehensive  scheme  obviotS^y  includes  works  of  all  periods 
and  countries,  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  art  in  classical  antiquity  to  the 
daborate  products  of  contemporary  art-industry ;  and  a  historical  or  chronolog- 
ical arrangement  haa  been  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  adhered  to.  It 
18  not  desirable  to  enter  on  a  lengthy  disquisition  as  to  scientific  methods  of 
arrangement,  and  a  tree  des9ription  of  some  of  the  leading  sections  of  the  Col- 
lection will  alone  be.  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture.  It  will  be  as 
well  previously  to  state,  however,  that  in  a  chronological  point  of  view  few  of 
the  specimens  hitherto  acquired  actually  go  further  back  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  British  Museum  the 
nation  already  possesses  a  most  extensive  collection  illustrative  of  the  arts  of 
antiquity ;  not,  it  is  true,  selected  or  arranged  finom  the  point  of  view  of  art, 
but  still  mainly  valuable  in  that  aspect  We  have,  then,  taken  up  the  chain  of 
development  at-the  point  where  it  has  been  left  by  that  institution,  and  which 
may  be  broadly  said  to  end  witii  the  era  of  Pagan  antiquity. 

Sculpture, 

The  decorative  arts  in  immediate  alliance  with  architecture  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  objects  of  an  architectural  nature  in  stone,  marble,  wood,  terra 
cotta,  bronze,  &c ,  under  the  general  head  of  sculpture,  may  very  properly  be 
first  noticed.  An  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  leading  specimens  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  best  mode  of  illustration.  On  entering  the  new  galleries  now  being 
arranged,  the  visitor  will  remark  the  great  chimney-piece  in  carved  stone  from 
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Antwerp.  A  beaatifbl  cast  of  the  fine  qoattrooento  chimney-piece  from  Padua, 
in  the  Soulages  Collectionf  is  erected  in  the  main  building}  and  at  the  present 
time  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  same  period  is,  it  is  h^ped,  on  its  way  from 
Italy.  In  the  same  room  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important  works  extant 
of  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Luca  della  Bobbia;  this  is  the  large  altar-piece  in 
glazed  terracotta  r^wesenting  the  Adoiation  of  the  Kinga  In  the  iron  building 
is  the  daborate  stone  retable  or  altar-piece  from  Trpyes,  in  Ciiampagne,  and  the 
equally  beautiful  one  in  canred  oak  from  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bayon,  at  Ghent; 
a  door,  with  its  architrave,  pediment^  Ac,  in  marqueterie,  from  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  at  Antwerp;  the  complete  carved  oak  paneling  of  a  room,  from  an  an- 
cient  house  at  Bzeter.  Minor  specimens^  fragments  of  architectural  works,  are, 
of  course,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

Tliese  objects  are,  moreover,  illustrated  with  drawings,  casts,  photographs, 
Ac.,  of  similar  specimens  in  «ito,  or  in  other  collections,  and  already  many  inter- 
esting original  designs  by  ancient  artists  have  been  acquired.  Among  them 
may  be  specified  the  ancient  drawings  of  a  chimney-piece,  and  a  garden  foun* 
tain  or  pMsvilion  at  old  Nonsuch  Palace,  attributed  toZucchero;  an  original 
working  drawing,  with  plans,  sections,  Ac.,  of  a  lofty  stone  tabeniacle  for  tho 
receptacle  of  the  Host  by  a  German  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
many  others  by  ancient  artists,  both  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  In  the 
category  of  sculpture  also  may  be  mentioned  a  lavatory  or  domestic  fountain  in 
Istrian  marble,  upwards  of  ten  feet  high,  a  noble  work  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  brought  from  Venice,  which  Is  about  being  acquired ;  and 
as  a  work  of  an  architectonic  character,  the  beautiful  pavement  of  the  Audience 
Chamber  of  the  Petrucci  Palace  at  Sienna,  composed  of  mijolica  tiles  exquis- 
itely painted,  with  an  immense  variety  of  arabesque  designs,  several  hundreds 
of  these  tiles,  all  in  fiict  that  remained  of  the  pavement^  have  been  acquired. 

Mosaics, 

Mosaics  ibrm  another  well-defined  section.    Here  will  be  found  antique  > 
Greek  and  Roman  wall  and  floor  mosaics,  important  fragments  dating  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  of  Italian  glass  paste  mosaics,  of  which  specimens 
fh>m  Milan  and  Bavenna  respectively  may  be  specified,  and  this  section  also  ia 
Well  illustrated  by  original  drawings  of  works  t»  siiu. 

Painted  Glass, 

Painted  glass  is  represented  by  an  increasing  series  of  original  works.  First* 
may  be  noticed  a  small  window  of  the  highest  beauty  and  historical  interest^ 
from  Torcello,  in  Italy — this  specimen  dates  from  the  twelfth  century;  a  laiige 
window  in  three  lights,  origimJly  brought  fiom  Winchester  College,  one  of  the 
very  finest  examples  of  English  fifteenth  century  glass;  another  window,  fif* 
teen  feet  high,  in  two  lights,  with  tracery  complete,  from  Cologne  Cathedral ;  a 
window,  in  three  divisions,  of  French  early  renaissance  glass  irom  Normandy ; 
another  in  two  lights  fh>m  Belgium ;  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
German  glass  painting  may  be  seen  in  a  fine  window  executed  at  the  Boyal 
Glass  Painting  Establishment  at  Munich.  There  are  also  many  specimens  of 
old  Flemish  and  Swiss  armorial  glass,  and  the  latter  class  is  illustrated  in  a  re- 
markably interesting  manner  by  upwards  of  fifty  original  cartoons  and  draw- 
ings by  ancient  glass  painters  of  the  school  of  Basle,  in  many  instances  signed 
and  dated  by  the  artists:  of  these  a  largo  proportion  are  framed  and  exhibited 
along  with  the  ^)ecimens  of  glass.  Like  the  preceding,  this  section  also  ia 
being  amply  illustrated  by  original  drawings  and  colored  engravings  of  existing 
monuments  of  the  art,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Decoratvoe  Ptooes&ss. 

We  will  now  pass  to  classes  of  objects  of  a  less  monumental  character- 
decorative  furniture,  coffers,  cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  ftc.,  exhibiting 
as  great  a  diversity  of  decorative  processes  as  of  periods  and  styles,  beginning 
with  the  mediaeval  works  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  master-pieces  of  modem  cabinet-work,  acquired  from  the  Universal 
Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1855.  It  should  be  remarked  that  while  the  Collection 
remained  at  Marlborough  House  the  confined  space  did  not  allow  of  any  great 
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increaae  in  this  section,  the  specimens  being  neadj  always  bulkji  but  no  en* 
deaTora  are  now  being  spared  to  make  up  for  former  neglect 

£!enumc  SccUofL 

The  Oenmie  section  has^  on  the  oontrery,  from  the  first  been  actively  devel- 
oped, and  has  already  oondaoed  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  the  advancement 
in  design  of  British  art-pottery.  The  ancient  Italian  painted  earthenware — the 
majolica,  so  strikhig  and  beautiftd  a  development  of  industrial  art,  has  in  par- 
ticular been  sedulously  collected,  and  it  is  doubtftil  if  at  this  moment  so  com- 
plete a  series  exists  any  where  else.  The  art-pottery  of  Wedgwood  is  likewise 
weU  represented,  while  the  beautifiil  modem  works  of  Minton  and  other  manu- 
fiuHArers  in  this  country,  and  of  Sevres  in  France,  are  illustrated  by  many  of 
the  most  costly  and  extraordinaiy  specimens  executed  of  late  years. 

Work  in  Jfeial^  Brons^  dsc 

Of  objedB  which  may  be  generally  described  as  works  in  metal  the  Collection 
comprises  probably  about  fifteen  hundred  specimens.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  specify  other  than  a  few  of  the  leading  sections.  First,  goldsmiths'  work, 
comprising  decorative  plate,  all  kinds  of  cups,  salvers,*  chalices,  ecclesiastical 
▼esseis  and  utensils,  ornamental  objects  in  rare  and  precious  materials,  such  as 
agates,  crystals,  she^  coooa-nuts,  Ac.,  elaborately  mounted  in  gold  and  silver, 
make  a  goodly  show. 

A  ooltoction  of  knives  and  forlcs^  spoons,  and  similar  utensils,  is  certainly 
unique,  both  as  to  the  number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  specimens. 

Art-bronxes,  especially  of  the  quattrocento  and  renaissance  periods,  form  an- 
other attractive  section,  in  which  many  striking  works  might  be  specified. 
Decorative  arms  and  armor,  lodcwork — ^in  the  latter  division,  in  particular,  is 
an  extensive  series  of  ridily-deoorated  locks  and  keys — damascening,  niello- 
work,  and  the  processes  of  chasing,  engpraving,  etching  on  metals,  repouss^ 
work,  ftc.,  are  illustr^ed  in  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  use.  Here  also  draw- 
ings and  colored  photogn^hs,  firom  specimens  in  continental  collections,  have 
b^n  added  in  illustration,  and  a  special  series  of  original  engravings  by  gold- 
smiths, watcfa-diasers,  armorers,  fto.,  aooompanies  the  section  of  goldsmiths* 
work. 

Of  jewelry  and  objects  of  personal  adornment,  there  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  the  medisval  and  cinque- cento  periods,  oriental  jewels,  and  modem  exam- 
files  of  the  most  eminent  French  jewelers,  selected  mum  the  1865  Exhibition. 

The  section  of  clocks  and  watxshes  is  still  richer,  nearly  all  the  remarkable 
examples  from  the  Bemal  Collection  having  been  acquired.  Here  also  should 
be  mentioned  a  curious  series  of  unique  impressk)ns  or  robbings  firom  the  va- 
rious ornamental  details  of  watches,  and  likewise  numerous  engraved  designs 
by  watch-chasers.. 

Textile  Fabrics. 

Textile  fiibrics  are,  perhaps  now  for  the  first  tune,  systematically  collected  in 
a  public  museum.  This  section,  so  important  and  so  dependent  on  ornamental 
design,  is  rapidly  growing,  and  already  numbers  several  hundred  specimens, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  numerous  selection  of  rich  oriental  tissues 
acquired  firom  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  ancient  European  examples  of  stufis, 
lace^  Ac.,  of  every  description  and  period  are  also  by  no  means  wanting. 

OrmmenUdwn  of  Books, 

An  endeavor  is  here  being  made  to  get  together  a  systematic  series  of  initial 
letters,  vignettes,  title-pages,  and  eveiy  description  of  illuminated  and  typo- 
graphical ornaments  employed  in  the  decoration  of  books,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  and  likewise  of  ornamental  bind- 
ings. Already  a  collection,  calculated  to  be  of  great  practical  use  t6  publishers, 
book  illustrators,  binders,  Ac.,  has  been  accumulated ;  and  it  is  intended,  as 
soon  as  space  and  opportunity  will  allow,  to  exhibit  every  specimen.  Several 
hundred  cuttings  fit>m  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  which  have  been  cut  up 
at  various  times  by  ignorant  possessors,  from  the  smallest  initial  letter  to  the 
splendid  pages  of  grand  choral  books  blazing  with  gold  and  colors,  are  already 
acquired,  and  here  alone  will  be  found  a  mine  of  medieval  ornamentation  of 
great  value  to  the  student 
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From  this  entimeration  it  will  be  evident  that  Teiy  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  collection  worthy  of  the  nation ;  indeed, 
the  chief  work  has  been  the  acquisition  of  8pecimen&  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  work  did  not  commence  earlier ;  the  nation  inevitably  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  individualsj  but  unfortunately  it  has  also  been  the  last  com- 
petitor in  a  field  in  whidi  other  countries  have  long  labored.  In  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view  this  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  for  nearly  every  work  of 
art  now  acquired  the  nation  pays  in  pounds,  where,  a  few  years  ago  even,  the  . 
price  was  Bhillings. 

Economical  reasons  of  this  kind,  however,  are  really  unworthy  of  serious  dis- 
cussion. This  great  and  w€«lthy  nation  can  readily  afford  to  spend  even  five 
times  the  pittance  it  now  disburses  on  works  of  art ;  and  it  will  be  a  national 
disgrace  to  us  if  we  are  content  to  allow  our  collections  to  remain^  as  is  at  pres- 
ent the  case,  inferior  to  those  of  many  a  third-rate  continental  State. 

Loan  EocktbiHon. 

Besides  the  permanent  acquisitions  to  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  Museum 
is  enriched  by  a  constant  succeiasion  of  works  of  art,  contributed  on  loan  by 
private  collectors.  This  system,  although  not  entirely  without  previous  ex- 
ample in  this  country,  the  British  Institution  having  successfully  carried  out 
this  practice,  as  regards  ancient  pictures,  fix>m  the  be^ning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, is  a  novelty  as  respects  institutions  supported  by  the  Btate,  and  one  not  as 
yet  imitated  in  any  other  country.  Neveitheless,  the  guarantee  which  stable 
and  responsible  Government  institutions  were  best  able  to  ofier  to  possessors  of 
works  of  art,  was  sure  to  remove  their  chief  objection  to  partbig  with  their 
treasures,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  system  of  receiving  objects  on 
loan  for  temporary  exhibition  to  the  public  has  been  entirely  succ^sful.  The 
number  of  interesting  works  contributed  from  all  classes  of  collectors  has  been 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  space  that  could  be  allotted  for  their  reception ; 
and  following  the  example  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  has  been  alike  the 
earliest  and  the  prindpal  contributor,  noble  and  wealthy  connoisseurs  have  by 
voluntary  offers^  rather  anticipated  than  awaited  ^plication  firom  us. 

Seproduetion  of  Original  Works, 

Original  specimens,  whether  permanently  acquired  or  temporarily  contrib- 
uted, however,  do  not  form  the  only  attractions  of  the  Collection.  Modem 
processes  of  reproduction  have  rendered  practicable  the  most  extraordinary 
and  faithful  imitations  of  original  works,  and  without  mingling  together  orig- 
inals and  copies  in  bewildering  conjfusion,  it  is  hutended  that  these  &cilities  for 
the  reproduction  of  notable  objects  in  foreign  oollectiona  or  elsewhere  should 
be  developed  on  the  very  widest  scale.  ^ 

Objects  in  relief  are  reproducible  by  improved  processes  of  molding  in  plaster, 
and  likewise  by  the  marvelous  agency  of  the  electro-deposit  system,  by  which 
imitations  of  works  in  metal  may  be  produced  in  absolute  &c-simile.  Photog- 
raphy, likewise,  is  largely  available,  and  in  the  beautiful  series  of  copies  fh>m 
the  works  in  precious  materials  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Lou\Te,  and 
.now  exhibited  in  the  Museum,  may  be  seen  an  example  of  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  and  truth,  amounting  indeed  almost  to  illusion,  which  may  be  attained 
by  making  use  of  this  art  in  conjunction  with  the  technical  resources  of  water- 
color  painting.  Oasts,  electrotype  copies,  and  colored  photographs,  will  be  pro- 
cured, if  possible,  from  all  European  collections ;  and  an  interesting  undeilak- 
ing,  and  one  which  may  probably  be  attempted,  would  be  the  grouping  together 
those  copies  from  eadi  continental  collection,  so  that  the  untraveled  student 
might  study  and  enjoy  at  bis  leisure  at  home^  the  accumulated  art  riches  of  the 
world. 

Another  use  of  reproductions,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  is  to  serve 
as  illustrations  to  the  analogous  original  specimens  in  our  own  Collection,  near 
which  they  would  be  placed.  Judicious  illustration  of  this  kind  can  not  fail  to 
bo  most  useful.  And,  lastly,  provincial  Museums  of  Art  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  soon  arise  on  all  hands,  will  be  largely  dependent  on  reproduction, 
in  default  of  original  examples,  which  they  can  never  hope  to  obtain  to  an  ade- 
quate extent. 
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Alreedj  for  the  last  three  years  a  collection  of  considerable  extent,  being,  in 
&ct,  a  complete  epitome  of  the  Museum,  has  been  circulated  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  has  materially  assisted  in  paving  the  way  for 
further  progress.  Provincial  Museums  may  obtahi  duplicate  specimens  flx>m 
oar  collections  at  half  their  original  cost,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  sending  down 
rare  and  costly  examples  from  the  oentnd  Museum,  on  temporary  loan,  to  local- 
ities where  the  several  specialities  of  manufacture  or  design  may  be  benefited 
by  the  study  of  such  works,  is  in  full  operation. 

llie  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  as  the  most  recently  created,  may,  with- 
out arrogating  any  superiority  either  of  direction  or  design,  naturally  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  the  greatest  share  of  that  expansive  spirit  of  progress,  that  prac- 
tical activity  which  new  undertakings  naturally  engender.  It  has  had  the 
advantage,  moreover,  in  commencing  fh>m  the  first  with  a  definite  -object  in 
view,  but  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  but  a  portion  of  a  great  national  whole, 
an  integral  part  of  an  imperifd  and  universal  art  collection,  which,  dealing  with 
all  our  national  acquisitions  in  art,  irrespective  of  previous  interests  or  arbi- 
traiy  schemes,  sanctioned  though  they  may  be  by  the  weight  of  years  and  man- 
ifold authorities,  will  one  day  consolidate  the  now  scattered  and  disconnected 
treasures  into  a  noble  unity  worthy  of  this  g^eat  country.  It  may  be  found 
advisable  to  consolidate  all  our  national  art  acquisitions  in  actual  juxtaposition, 
or  a  well-ordered  scheme  may  be  devised,  admitting  of  a  logTcal  classification 
or  theoretical  union,  whilst  an  actual  Beveranoe  as  respects  locality  may  be  al- 
lowed to  continue ;  but,  however  accident  or  the  mature  decision  of  the  nation 
and  its  rulers  may  determine,  it  is  hoped  that,  whenever  this  great  work  is 
seriously  undertaken,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will  be  found  to  be  a  well- 
ordered  and  coherent  institution,  ready  to  merge  itself  without  disruption  into 
a  grander  whole,  or  else  worthy  to  become  that  central  nucleus  around  whidi 
other  establishments  may  be  aggregated.  Meanwhile  its  mission  is  present  and 
immediate  utility,  the  active  collection  of  worics  of  art^  and  the  complete  and 
unrestricted  rendering  of  them  available  to  the  public. 


ARCHITEGTURAL  ART.* 

Aiter  a  definition  of  the  art— derived  from  its  chronological  de- 
velopment— a  mere  bjailding  in  its  simplest  and  most  utilitarian 
.  form,  throngh  various  modifications  to  combine  strength  and  dura- 
bility with  beauty — "that  architecture  is  ornamental  and  orna- 
mented construction  ;  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  any  building,  whatever 
its  puipose  or  whatever  its  form,  may  become  an  object  of  archi- 
tecture by  a  slight  rearrangement  or  grouping  of  its  parts  so  as  to 
give  some  evidence  of  design,  and  by  the  addition  of  ornament  may 
become  as'  purely  architectural  as  we  please ;  all  that  is  required 
being  that  the  ornament  should  be  beautiful  in  itself,  should  be  ap- 
plied with  taste,  and  be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  building  "^ 
Mr.  Feigusson  traces  the  history. of  different  national  styles,  with 
a  view  of  cultivating  a  higher  taste  and  skill  in  constructions  of 
erery  kind. 

Popular  Ifutmction  tn  ArthUedure  by  Mtueums. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  enable  us  to  do  this  is  a  more  general 
^Bflusion  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  forms  of  art  that  have  gone  before, 
and  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  its  aim  and  object 

And  this  brings  me  really  to  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  namely,  the  means 

^Intndaetnrj  Addnm  on  «  National  CoUeetion  of  Architaetuial  Alt :  B7  James  Fergunoa, 
Maaafar  of  Crystal  Palaea,  Bjdenlmm. 
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by  which  this  knowledge  maybe  best  attained  and  dififVised;  for  it  win  not 
suffice  that  architects  or  archseolog^sts  should  be  correctly  informed  on  these 
matters ;  the  information  must  be  diffused  through  all  classes ;  and  all  must 
lend  a  liand,  either  by  influence  or  by  practice,  to  inaugurate  this  great  regen- 
eration of  art. 

If  not  the  only  means,  certainly  one  of  the  yery  best,  is  the  institution  of 
architectural  museums,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  established  on  cosmo- 
politan and  scientific  principles,  and  so  as  really  to  fulfill  the  object  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

I  am  aware  that  professional  architects  are  sometimes  inclined  to  oyerlook  or 
despise  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  museums,  as  they  have  passed 
the  stage  of  instruction  at  which  they  are  most  usefuL  Most  architects  travel 
in  their  youth,  and  study  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  world  on  the 
spot,  and  they  become  familiar  with  plans  and  sections  and  drawings  of  details; 
all  of  which  tell  to  them  a  clearer  story  and  enable  them  to  realize  a  building 
more  perfectly  than  any  cast  or  molding  or  model  can  do.  Such  a  plate^  for  in- 
stance, as  the  diagram  of  the  moldings  of  Heckington  Church,  is  the  delight  of 
the  professional  architect;  but  not  one  unprofessional  person  in  a  hundred' can 
comprehend  what  it  is  all  about,  whilst  a  cast  of  one  of  those  moldings  would 
at  once  tell  a  story  which  all  could  judge  of,  and  whose  beauties  and  defects  all 
could  appreciate.  Few,  however,  except  those  destined  for  the  architectural 
profession  have  the  advantage  of  sdentiflc  travel  in  their  youth,  and  fewer  still 
have  leisure  in  after  life  to  master  the  technicalities  of  art,  and  to  make  them- 
selves so  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  the  crafl  as  to  be  able  to  derive  either 
pleasure  or  instruction  from  the  technical  modes  of  expression  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  conveyance  of  really  scientific  knowledge.  The  consequence 
is  that  architecture  has  become  the  privilege  and  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
small  and  limited  class  of  persons,  and  hi^  consequently  been  narrowed  into 
the  reproduction  of  some  technical  or  archaeological  form  of  art,  rather  than 
becoming  the  expression  of  the  nation^s  wants  and  ifeelings,  which  is  the  only 
form  in  whidi  it  can  be  worthy  of  the  nation's  care,  or  of  the  attention  of  any 
man  of  true  intellect  or  real  artistic  feeling. 

So  &r  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  institution  so  likely  to  forward  this  most  desi- 
rable object  as  the  establishment  of  an  architectural  museum  on  a  proper  scale, 
and  with  such  means  and  appliances  as  are  now  available  to  the  purpose ;  and 
if  established  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  and  carried  out  with  a  proper  cosmo- 
politan liberality  of  filing,  it  must  most  materially  ooutribate  to  the  attainment 
of  an  object  which  all  lovers  of  art  so  earnestly  desire. 

As  in  most  instances,  the  French  have  perceived  the  desirability  of  this  object 
before  we  were  even  well  aware  of  its  importance ;  and  in  the  collections  at 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  the  purpose.  The  latter,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  strictly  archi- 
tectural collection,  and  the  other  has  not  yet  received  that  development  which 
must  entitle  it  to  a  high  rank  in  this  speddliii. 

Among  ourselves,  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  was  that  of  Sir  John  Soane, 
who  brought  together  in  his  private  residence  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  architectural  casts  and  illustrations,  and  btult  for  them 
a  gallery,  which  is  certainly  about  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
done ;  though  its  effect,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  quirka 
and  quiddities  which  he  indulged  in,  in  carrying  out  bis  ardiitectural  designs. 
This  collection  he  left  to  the  nation,  and  though  he  encumbered  the  gift,  as  he 
did  tho  style,  with  incongruities  which  have  considerably  marred  its  usefblness, 
it  is  still  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  all,  and  should  be  most  attentively  studied 
by  any  one  who  proposes  to  do  any  thing  in  the  same  direction. 

Other  private  collections  have  been  made,  perhaps  as  extensive  and  useful  as 
this,  but  they  have  been  dispersed,  and  therefore  need  not  now  be  referred  to. 
It  was  principally  out  of  the  debris  of  that  of  Mr.  Gottingham  that  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  in  Cannon  Bow  arose,  and  as  far  as  it  went  this  was  a  step 
entirely  in  the  right  directk>n,  but  like  the  parent  institution  it  was  too  exclu- 
sively mediieval  to  perform,  even  in  a  limited  degree,  the  fhnotions  of  an  insti- 
tution to  improve  the  taste  of  the  nation,  though,  located  as  it  now  is  under 
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the  same  roof  with  the  other  ooUectioiiB  of  this  Department,  it  aflsamea  a  char* 
acter  of  oseftihieas  it  never  ooold  have  attained  in  its  original  locality. 

The  next  great  pnblio  efifort  that  was  made  waa  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in 
ita  pecoliar  line  of  reetoratioa  it  ia  by  &r  the  most  complete  and  perfect  that 
has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  No  one  ia  lees  inclined  than  I  am  to  find  fiiult 
with  wiiat  baa  been  done  there.  It  has  filled  a  great  void  in  the  moat  peifect 
manner,  and  anpplied  a  great  want,  though  not  ejcactly  the  want  whidd  was 
moat  particolarly  ieH  by  the  student  of  architectnral  art 

Wlwn  the  variona  casta  and  models  were  first  brought  to  the  Palace,  and 
were  arranged  and  labeled  on  the  shelves  of  the  workshope— the  capitals  in 
one  place,  the  pinnadea,  the  moldinga,  the  foliage,  the  canopies,  &&,  eaoh  in  its 
own  dasa  and  according  to  ita  date,  they  were  fiir  more  interesting  to  the  atu- 
dent,  and  conveyed  far  more  information,  than  they  do  now  that  they  are 
pieced  into  a  modem  deaigB  and  all  made  to  fit  each  other,  and  toned  together 
so  as  to  loae  the  greater  part  of  their  own  distinctive  individaality.  By  refer* 
ence  to  the  hand-books,  it  is  trae,  you  may  disintegrate  the  greater  part  of  the 
deaigB,  and  if  yon  can  foiget  the  color  and  the  repaus  and  restorations,  truth 
may  be  arrived  at,  at  last  But  thia  is  a  painfiil,  painstaking  process,  and  the 
veiy  reverse  of  what  is  wanteds 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Architectural  Oourts  at 
the  Orystal  Palace  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  awakening  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  thus  conveyed  to  many  an  amount  of  instruction  they  never 
would  have  imbibed  had  it  not  been  presented  to  them  in  the  enchanting  form 
which  it  wears  under  the  crystal  roof  at  Sydenham.  Besides  this  the  Alhambra 
Court  and  the  Pompeiian  Houae  are  reproductions  so  complete  and  perfect  as 
to  give  the  beet  poanble  idea  of  the  two  objects  they  repreeent,  and  a  fer  better 
idea  of  the  two  styles  than  can  be  obtained  by  aay  other  means,  except  a  visit 
to  the  places  themselves ;  and  the  other  Courts,  though  not  reproductions,  aro 
moat  pleasing  reminisoenoes  of  the  various  s^lee  whose  names  they  bear. 

DetailB  of  a  Museum  of  Architedtire, 

The  museum  which  I  am  now  referring  to  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  consist 
of  a  collection  of  casts  of  architectural  ornaments,  not  only  of  one  style,  but  of 
every  style  of  ar^  certainly  not  every  ornament,  but  only  a  selection  of  the 
beat,  and  of  those  most  typical  of  the  style.  Color  should  never  be  introduced 
except  where  it  now  actaaUy  exists,  and  only  to  that  extent  I  need  hardly 
add  that  they  must  be  arraoged  chronologically,  and  In  such  distinct  groups  as 
to  prevent  any  confusion  amongst  them.  This  will  form,  so  to  express  it,  the 
only  full-sized  or  original  part  of  the  Museum.  But  if  the  collection  stopped 
here,  however  interesting  it  might  be  to  the  architect  or  stone  carver^  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  the  general  student,  and  models  of  the  entire  buildmgs,  or  at 
least  of  those  parts  to  which  the  ornaments  belongs  must  be  supplied;  for  no 
architectural  detail  is  of  any  value  except  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used,  or  its  appropriateness  to  Uie  place  where  it  is  found.  Where 
modds  are  not  attainable,  drawings,  and  especially  photographs,  must  form 
part  of  the  coUectk>n.  From  its  accuracy  and  trutbfVilnees  the  latter  forms  a 
most  invaluable  acyunct  to  such  a  museum  as  this,  and  supplies  a  desideratum 
which  a  few  yean  ago  was  practically  unattainable,  but  without  whidi  such  a 
collection  would  lose  one-half  its  valu& 

One  further  acyunct  is  jequired,  which  is  a  good  Architectural  library.  With 
these  the  student  of  the  fine  art  architecture  may  master  the  subject  He  may 
see  what  form  in  art  is  most  pure  and  elegant  in  itself;  and  from  all  being  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator — the  plain,  unvamidbed  plaster  cast— his  judg^ 
ment  will  not  be  biased  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  so  inseparable  ih>m  the 
precincts  of  a  cathedral,  or  by  the  stirring  associations  which  surround  the 
Forum  or  Capitol  of  Borne.  He  will  be  able  to  form  bis  own  judgment,  not 
only  as  to  the  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  any  partio* 
ular  style;  and  this,  as  I  have  already  explained,  is  the  true  province  of  the 
architect  in  his  quality  of  artist 

But,  as  I  have  also  attempted  to  explain,  there  still  remains  the  more  mate- 
rial but  equally  essential  qualification  or  "good  building,"  and  the  application  of 
common  sense  to  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  buildmgs;  and  a  Ni^ 
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tional  Moseum  woald  not  be  complete  without  also  oomprebending  this  great 
department  This  should  consist  of  a  selection  of  the  best  building  materials^ 
with  such  information  as  may  be  admissible  with  regard  to  their  properties,  and 
more  especially  of  any  new  inventions,  or  new  applications  of  older  forms;  and 
this  again,  like  the  fine  art  branch,  should  be  accompanied  by  models  of  roofi^ 
floors,  foundations,  and  other  difficult  parts  of  construction,  more  especially 
HboBe  which  are  of  importance  in  a  sanitary  or  fire-proof  point  of  view.  These 
two  great  divisions,  placed  side  by  side,  would  convey  a  mass  of  information 
which  has  never  yet  been  accessible  to  the  public^  and  convey  it  in  a  form 
which  all  could  comprehend  and  make  use  o£ 

The  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it  is  true,  poBsesses  a  &ir  library,  a  few 
ornamental  casts,  some  models,  and  a  few  specimens  of  building  materials.  The 
collection,  however,  is  far  too  small  to  be  considered  as  a  representation  of  the 
art,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  their  ever  being  able  to  extend  it  so  as  to  make  it 
generally  usefiil  or  interesting  to  the  public,  £>r  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
never  pay. 

Numbers  may  be  attracted  by  the  pleasing  pictures  of  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
but  the  votaries  of  plain,  unvarnished  truth  are  too  few  to  make  a  paying 
public,  and  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  of  feeling  towards  architectund 
art,  people  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  much  trouble,  still  less  to  pay  for 
-such  information  as  such  a  museum  would  afford,  and  it  is  only  a  Government 
that  can  do  it,  and  they  must  look  to  the  improvement  in  taste  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  for  their  reward,  and  certainly  not  to  the  pecuniary  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking. 

The  Architectural  Museum,  formerly  in  Cannon  Bow,  now  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  has  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  derived  mainly  from  medieval 
art  Placed  where  it  now  is,  its  value  is  immensely  increased,  for  besides 
tills,  there  is  a  collection  of  models  prepared  for  Mr.  Nash,  brought  flx>m 
Hampton  Cdnrt,  and  a  still  more  valuable  collection  of  models  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  brought  from  St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  specimens,  which  only  require  completing,  and  the 
gaps  filling  in,  to  make  this  department  a  reality,  and  a  potent  means  of  con- 
veying instruction  of  the  best  class. 

In  the  building  department,  also,  a  great  deal  has  been  done.  Numerous 
specimens  of  bricks  and  terracotta  of  various  forms,  and  adapted  to  various 
purposes,  have  already  been  brought  together,  and  the  collection  of  models  is 
rapidly  increasing ;  so  that  in  eveiy  point  of  view  the  woric  may  be  said  to  be 
fhirly  in  hand,  and  with  the  energy  cUsplayed  in  every  department  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  the  means  at  their  disposal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an 
Arohitectural  Museum  will  shortly  be  brought  together  on  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  nation. 

All  that  is  now  wanted  is  a  well-^gested  scheme,  and  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion  in  regard  to  what  should  l^  admitted  and  what  rejected.  An  '*  om- 
nium gatherum  "  of  every  sort  of  thing  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  would 
defeat  its  own  object,  by  rendering  the  search  after  any  peculiarity  or  point  of 
information  so  &tiguing  that  few  would  attempt  it ;  besides  that  it  would  take 
up  such  a  space  tluit  the  scheme  would  break  down  under  the  immensity  of  its 
own  requirements. 

The  great  guiding  principle  should  be  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Fine  Art  Department  but  what  Is  conducive  to  the  di£Ebsion  of  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  architectural  art,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  taste  in  these  mat- 
ters; and  nothing  into  the  more  utilitarian  department  which  is  not  conducive 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  construction,  or  promisee  to  be  advantageous  in  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view. 

If  these  principles  are  kept  in  view,  selection  carefiiUy  applied,  and  rejection 
sternly  enfbrced,  among  the  thousands  of  specimens  which  are  sure  to  be  offered 
to  an  institution  like  this,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  fai  a  few  years  vee 
must  have  a  museum  of  archf tectursl  art  worthy  of  the  nation ;  and  if  the 
Government  will  only  support  it  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will,  through  the 
medium  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ^ne  Arts,  do  more  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  taste  of  the  people  of  England  than  by  any  other  means  which,  so 
flir  as  I  know,  are  at  present  available  for  the  purpose. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Eduoatioval  Musecx  at  Soath  Kensington  originated  in  the  Interna- 
tional Edocational  Exhibition  held  at  St  Martinis  Hall,  in  London,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1854^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  members  of  the 
Society  particularly  actiye  in  this  enterprise  were  Mr.  Harry  Chester,*  the  Vice- 
president,  and  the  Secretary,  LeNeye  Foster. 

The  objects  presented  were  classified  as  follows  :— 

L  Buildings — ^Models  and  plans  in  detaiL 
IL  Fittings  and  Furniture. 
IIL  Apparatus  and  Materials. 
IV.  Books,  Mapfl^  Prints,  and  Diagrams. 
Y.  Results. 

TL  Models,  Drawings  of  Projects,  and  Suggestions  of  School  Improrements. 
• 

L    BUILDISOS. 

Flans,  Models,  Drawings,  Photographs,  and  Descriptions  of  complete  sets  or* 
portions  of  Buildings,  with  theur  appurtenances  for  educational  purposes, 
however  designated,  &a,  for 

1.  Schools — Elementary — for  boys  or  girls,  or  for  both — ^Infonts — ^for  towus^ 
yillageS)  or  rural  district& 
Superior — ^Training — Industrial — ^Ragged — ^Reformatory. 

8.  S(4kx>19— for  the  Blmd — ^Deaf-mute— Liflrm  in  mind  or  body. 

3.  Mechanic  Institutes — ^Lecture-rooms — libraries,  ftc.  ^ 

4.  Special  Glasses  in  Teaching — ^Drawing,  Practical  Science,  Agriculture^ 

Chemistry,  Mining,  Nayal  or  Military  Science  and  Practice,  kc 
Details  of  Construction — ^Material — ^Drawings — ^Ventilation — flighting. 
School-rooms — Dormitories — ^LavaUNriee. 
Lectures — Class-rooms. 
Dining-halls — ^Slitchens. 
Teacl^rs'  houses,  and  grounds. 
Playgrounds  and  Gymnastic  Apparatus. 
Closets  and  Urinals — ^Batha 

n.    FITTINOS  AND  FUBHITUBX 

Plans,  ModelS)  Photographs,  Sketches,  &c 
Seats  and  Desks  for  Teachers  and  Pupils. 
Work-table  and  fodlities  for  Needlework. 
Galleries  for  Inlant  Classes. 
Curtains  for  separating  ClasBes. 
Clocks,  Bells,  and  Whistles. 
Stoyes,  and  other  fixtures  for  heating,  Ac 
Ornaments  for  sdbools — Casts,  Pictures,  Moral  LessooR 

'Hambt  CBBtTBB,  VI«e-PnBUeiit  orUw  BocMyor  Am,  .and  Chtiraan  of  Um  OoatMil, 
(yoopfMe  MQ  of  Sir  Rolwit  Cbeftar,  of  Horti,  Muler  of  OereinoDict  mdor  Qnaon  Victoria,)  was 
bon  Oel.  1. 1808,  odoeattd  at  Chriit  Charefa,  and  Wottmiiwlar,  and  for  a  lew  terms  at  Trinity 
CSolkfe«  Oambiidgo.  Ho  was  derk  in  the  Privy  Cooneil  Offloe,  and  aasiitant  secretary  in  the  Eda- 
catioB  OOee  UD  ISSa  Id  1851  bo  prapoeed  to  the  BoeleCy  of  Arts  to  make  streouons  efforts  **  to 
dnalop  and  aflUato  wfib  llw  Boaioty,  all  Literary,  Seientifie,  and  Meohanic  Institutions.**  This 
wis  afielod  in  May,  ISaS,  on  Iho  basis  wbieb  still  exists,  by  wUoh  390  insiitntions  are  broogbt 
into  cooaeotion  with  the  Society,  and  a  system  of  examinations  Inaoforated  which  has  extended 
i  candidates  in  1690  to  2,000  in  18001  f n  1854  bo  was  mainly  lostmroentsl  in  brining 
the  EdoeatioMl  SxMbitioa  of  that  year,  the  estoUisbmeot  of  the  Educational  Museum 
■ear  in  enoaeeilon  with  the  Beieooe  and  Art  Departipent  at  Sooth  Kensington,  the  inqvliy  into 
tha  stale  of  arasiea)  edocatioo  ia  Eofland  in  1800^  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Fair  Committeai 
tad  tbn  4oiiiiaI  frodogt  Umvam  at  Sooth  Kensington.    H«  died  Oct,  6, 1868, 
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m.  APPARATUS. 

Spedmena  or  SamplciB,  or  Drawings  of  Apparatus  for 
Drawing,  Penmanship,  Mosic,  Needlework. 
Toys  and  Grames  for  Infknt  Schools. 

Mosio— 0lioral-Bfaiging'--^ii8trament»---lCa8io-pip6fl  and  Tuning-forks. 
Music-books,  Paper  and  Cards. 
Practical  Science  and  Common  Things. 
Scales  and  Weights — Measures  of  different  denominations. 
Mechanical  Powers-^Alvord's  Machine— Machinery  moved  by  steam, 

water,  and  muscular  power. 
Meteorological  Obsenration — Thermometer,  Barometer,  ko. 
Optics — Microscopes — ^Telesoopes — Magic  Lantern,  &c. 
Surveying,  Leveling,  Ac. 

Chemistry,  in  its  elementary  forms  and  applications. 
Carpenters*  Tools. 

Natural  History — ^Botany — ^2Sodlogy — ^Mmeralogy— Qeok)gy. 
Architectural  Models. 
Domestic  Economy  and  Social  Science. 

TV.    BOOKS— MAPS. 

Text-books  for  scholars  in  the  etodies  of 

BHementary  Schools. 

Secondary  ** 

Superior  " 

Supplementary  " 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 
School  Management  and  Disciplina 
Special  Classes — tlie  Blind,  Deaf-mute,  Aa 
Books  of  Reference— Dictionaries,  Ac 
Maps  and  Atlases. 

Wall-maps— General — Physical — ^HistoricaL 

Atlases — for  PupUs,  and  the  whole  SdiooL 

Belief— Geographical 
Prints  and  Diagrams — for  Teachera — Lectorea 
Sheet  Tables — Class-rooms  and  Pujttls. 
Decorative  and  Fine  Arts. 

T.    BEBULTS. 

Specimens  of  work  done  in  the  sobooL 
Needlework. 
Drawing  and  Coloring. 
Penmanship. 
Mapping. 
Book-keeping. 

TL  DOPBOTBIIBKTB. 

Objects,  Models,  or  Diagrams  of  denrable  improvements  in  the  whole  field  of 
School  ESconomy. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  Prinoe  Albert,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  4,  with  a  large  attendance  of  prominent  teadi- 
ers  and  professors,  and  men  eminent  in  science  and  public  aflfhirs,  and  continued 
every  day  and  evening,  until  Saturday,  Sept  2. 

During  the  exhibition,  a  series  of  lectures,  more  or  less  formal,  followed  by 
ftee  discussion,  was  delivered  in  the  afternoon  and  erening^-of  wMdti  reports 
were  published  hi  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  August  and  September. 
The  opening  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  W.  Whewell,  of  Trinity  College^  and 
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amoDg  the  lectaren  were  Cardixial  Wiaeman,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Professors  DeMotigan,  J.  S.  Howson,  Neil  Amott,  R.  G.  Latham,  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  Francis  Trench,  T.  B.  Jones,  Thomas  Hnzlej,  James  Booth, 
Baden  Powell,  John  HuUah,  J.  P.  Norris^  W.  A.  Shields,  Henry  Barnard,  Jel- 
inger  Symons,  0.  Marriott,  C.  H.  Bromley,  an^  others,  on  almost  every  Bnbject 
which  was  illastrated  in  the  Exhibition.  Beports  on  the  Results  of  the  Exhi- 
bition were  submitted  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  tiw  French  QoTemment ;  by 
ProC  SiVestrom  and  Prof  Nissen  to  the  Swedish  Government;  and  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  to  the  People  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  at  Washington,  in  December,  1854.  The  latter 
contained  a  Plan  for  a  National  Educational  Museum  at  Washington,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Exbllntion,  a  Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  consisting  of  Lord  Ebrington,  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, had  an  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  subsequently  by  request 
submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  written  memorandum  on  the 
Ck>vemment  availing  itself  <^  the  present  collection  by  gift  and  purchase,  as 
the  nudeus  of  a  National  Museum  of  Education.  The  Society  offered  to  hand 
over  such  portions  as  were  its  own  property,  and  to  procure  similar  transfer 
from  exhibitors,  on  condition  that  the  Government  should  provide  for  the  safe 
custody,  due  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  the  collection,  to  be  kept  up  and 
added  to  fbom  time  to  time.  As  a  motive  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  the  memoranda  closes  with  this  paragraph:  "The  Society  has 
reason  to  know  that  a  public  functionary  of  the  United  States  has  ofllered  to 
purchase  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  similar  offers  may  have  been  made  to  other  exhibitors.  It  would 
scarcely  be  creditable  to  this  country  that  when  one  of  its  Societies  has  brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  a  valuable  collection  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive objects,  instead  of  means  being  found  for  retaining  it  permanently  in 
public  use,  a  foreign  Commissioner  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  the  collection 
and  transport  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantia"  * 

The  above  considerations  and  conditions  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  &vorable  reply  was  returned  to  the  proposal  of  the  Society,  the  sum 
of  2,000{.  was  paid  over  to  the  Committee  to  make  additional  purchases,  and 
mnce  1860  the  Collection  oif  Educational  Appliances  has  constituted  part  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  attracts  annually  a  large  number  of  visits  from 
teachers  and  sdK)olmen,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  other  countries. 

*  WHhia  the  fint  week  after  the  opeoinf  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Commiwiooer  ftem  Oonneol- 
ieat  (Henry  Bermml)  informed  Mr.  Harry  Chetter,  Vice  PVetident  of  the  Boeiety  of  Artt,  that  aa 
lar  baek  as  1838  be  had  bflfiin  a  eolleetioa  of  Text-Booki,  Ctehool  Apparatw,  Lawi  and  OiBeial 
KcfnlatiMit  letpeetiof  Sehooli  of  eirety  grade  and  Education  generally  in  diflbrent  ooantriei; 
plaM  of  ■ebool-hooM*,  •ehool  fumiinre,  and  material  appllancea  of  imtmetioB,  at  well  at  traat- 
itet  on  the  hbtory,  prtneiplei  and  niethodi  of  teaching,  and  on  lefaool  atanafftmeot  and  diaofpltna 
gcoerany ;  and  that  it  wat  hit  deriie  and  intention  to  aTall  himtelf  of  this  gathering  of  tehool  meo 
from  diflfewent  eountriei,  to  add  to  thit  colleetion  by  eMhange  and  pvrahaae.  With  thit  riew  he 
bad  aheedy  iotrodneed  the  tnl^jeet,  with  every  praapeeK  of  raeoeia,  to  bit  friend  Prof.  SitjettrOm, 
ef  flimuii>  and  to  Mr.  Nitteo,  of  Norway,  and  Mr.  Fogg,  of  Denmark  ;  bot  before  proceeding 
iwther,  he  detiied  to  know  the  inlentioni  of  the  Committee  charged  with  thit  Exhibition,  and  of 
the  Committee  of  Connoil  on  Education,  for  be  thoold  be  torry  to  baTO  thit  opportanlty  of  eilab- 
lithing  at  ooee  a  permanent  International  Exhibition  lott  or  marred  by  any  aetioa  of  hit  whieh 
coold  not  eoBpam  the  whole  eoUeotioo.    Upon  thit  bint  Mr.  Chatter  aeted  at  onea. 
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HAnONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

In  1857  a  royal  commiasion  waa  appointed  to  inaugurate  a  National  Gallery 
of  Portraits  of  men  eminent  in  literature,  sdenoe,  art,  and  history,  civil  or 
mUitary,  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  item  of  several  thousand  pounds  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  appropriations  to  meet  the  expense.  This  GUdlery,  origi- 
nally attached  to  the  National  Gallery,  is  hereafter  to  be  associated  with  the 
Kensington  Museum. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  XZHIBmON. 

The  National  Portrait  EzmBmoN,  which  took  place  in  the  Arcades 
overlooking  the  Royal  Horticultttral  Society's  Gardens,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  under  the  auspices  of  tiie  Committee  of  CJoundl 
on  Education,  was  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Committee:  ''I  have  long  thought  that  a  National  Portrait 
Exhibition,  chronologically  arranged,  might  not  only  possess  great  historical 
interest,  by  bringing  together  portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent  contemporaries 
of  their  respective  eras,  but  might  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  and  con- 
dition, at  various  periods,  of  British  Art" — and  at  the  same  time  tendering  any 
portraits  from  his  collection  at  Knowsley.  The  suggestion  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  first  Exhibition,  containmg  1,031  portraits^  was  held  fix>m  April 
to  August,  in  1866,  which  was  visited  by  over  73,000  persons.  A  second  Ex- 
hibition of  866  portraits,  covering  the  period  fix)m  the  Eevolution  of  1688, 
when  the  first  ended,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  waa  held 
in  1867,  and  was  visited  by  80,000  persons;  and  the  third  and  final  Exhibition 
was  held  in  1868,  containing  the  portraits  of  all  deemed  worthy  of  admission 
or  whose  portraits  were  obtainable,  who  were  living  in  1800,  or  since,  but  had 
ceased  to  live  in  1868,  in  all  about  1,200  persons,  of  whom  between  700  and 
SOO  were  most  distinguished  men  and  women,  painted  by  200  of  the  beet  artists 
of  the  century.  To  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  present  century,  hi  the  thvd 
Exhibition,  was  added  a  supplementary  collection  of  320  belonging  to  former 
periods,  but  not  included  in  the  former  Exhibitions.  Among  these  were  9  by 
Holbein ;  6  by  Kneller ;  9  by  Yandyck :  8  by  Lely ;  27  by  Gainsborough,  and 
34  by  Reynolds.  The  three  Exhibitions  vrere  of  unique  worth  and  interest^ 
and  their  study  by  over  200,000  people  must  have  deepened  in  almost  living 
fi^shness  the  impressions  of  many  of  the  great  characters  ui  English  literature^ 
art,  and  public  service.  Of  such  of  these  rare  and  valuable  portraits  as  were 
thought  usefiil  for  histniction  in  the  Schools  of  Art^  photographs  were  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Art  and  Science. 


Nfte. 

In  both  of  the  above  exhibitions,  the  permanent  and  the  transient,  we  have 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  at  Washington ;  the  first  in  Memorial  Hall  ot 
statuary,  into  which  the  old  Representative  Chamber  has  been  converted ;  and 
the  last  in  the  Corooran  Gallery  of  Arts,  which  can  in  this  way  be  i^propiiately 
inaugurated,  and  its  extensive  walls  be  covered  in  an  attractive  way,  sooner  than 
by  any  other  form  of  exhibition  for  several  years,  to  come.  Snoh  an  exhibition 
would  deserve,  and  probably  receive,  the  aid  of  the  National  Government  and 
State  authorities. 
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n.  EXISTING  0RGAJ7IZATI0N  AND  RESULTS— 18G9. 

[Sammary  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  assistance  afforded  bj  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  to  the  Industrial  Classes  in  procuring  instruction  in  Art.] 

L    ART  DEPARTMENT.* 

L  A  sum  <^  money  is  yoted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  Sci- 
enoe  and  Art  (£17;,000  in  1869). 

UL  This  sum  is  administered  by  the  Scienoe  and  Art  Department 

IIL  The  head  of  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  a  branch,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  called  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President^  and  for 
him  in  his  absence. 

rV.  A  portion  of  the  sum  voted  is  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  Instruction 
in  Art  in  the  United  Kingdom.  . 

v.  The  olQect  of  this  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
and  Modeling^  and  Designing  for  Aiohiteoture,  llanu&ctures,  and  Decoration, 
especially  among  the  industnal  classes. 

YI.  To  effect  this  object,  the  Department  will  give  aid  towards  the  teaching 
of  Blementary  Drawing  in  Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Poor;  towards  the 
teaching  of  Drawing  in  Night  Classes  for  Artisans ;  towards  Instruction  in  Art 
in  Schools  of  Art;  and  towards  the  Training  of  Art  Teachers.  The  Collection 
of  Deoorative  Art  at  South  Kensington  is  ateo  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  in  Schools  of  Art 

AID  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

1.  A  School  for  the  Poor  is  one  established  to  promote  the  education  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor. 

2.  The  Department  will  encourage  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  such  schools^ 
under  the  following  regulations,  provided  that  the  children  are  instructed  in 
drawing  by  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  2d  or  3d  grade  granted  by  the 
Department 

3.  A  payment  of  la.  will  be  made  for  every  child  who  gives,  under  examina- 
tion, satis&ctory  evidence  of  having  been  taught  drawing. 

4.  The  payment  will  be  raised  to  2$,  for  eveiy  child  showing  proof  of  profi- 
ciency in  drawing. 

5.  The  payment  will  be  raised  to  3^.  for  every  child  who  may  excel  in  the 
examination. 

6.  Children  who  have  previously  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  1st  grade 
may  be  examined  in  the  2d  grade.  A  payment  of  5tf.  will  be  made  on  account 
of  every  child  who  may  "  pass  "  in  one  or  more  exercises  of  this  grade. 

7.  A  payment  of  10s.  will  be  made  on  every  exercise  of  the  2d  grade  satis- 
factorily worked  at  an  annual  examination  by  a  pupil-teacher  of  the  School  who 
has  been  taught  drawing  in  the  School 

8.  A  payment  of  IL  will  be  made  for  conducting  the  annual  examination, 
provided  twenty  children  g^ve  satis&ctory  evidence  of  having  been  taught 
drawing. 

9.  All  payments  will  be  made  to  the  Managers  towards  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  the  Drawing  Clanes  in  tiie  School 

10.  A  small  prize  will  be  g^ven  to  every  child  whose  drawing  may  reach  the 
required  standard  of  excellence,!  and  a  prize  to  every  pupU-teacher  who  may 
reach  the  required  standard  of  excellenca 

11.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made,  and 
prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  Examinations  of  a  very  elementary 
duaraetery  called  of  the  1st  Grade,  in  Free-hand  Drawing  from  Copies,  Free-hand 

*  From  Um  Diroelorj  of  tbt  Bcieooe  and  Art  Depttrtmaot— revised  in  1809— JVetef  and  Forms 


t  Priaee— Tte  Fint  Grade  will  oontiit  of  e  drawing  boeid  and  T  tqmre  for  nieoen  la  Fne- 
bud,  •  aet  of  ComiMMet  for  GeoneCry,  and  a  box  of  colon  for  Model  Drewinf. 
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Drawing  from  Models,  and  in  Practical  Geometry,  and  of  a  more  advanced  ex- 
amination, called  of  the  2d  Grade,  in  Free-hand,  Geometric,  Perspective,  and 
Model  Drawing. 

As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes,  the  Department  will  be  the 
sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions. 

12.  These  eiiaminations  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  May,  and  must  be 
conducted  by  the  Local  Committee,  or  Managers  of  the  School,  who  must  un- 
dertake— 

a.  To  provide  a  room  or  rooms  of  sufficient  size  to  cany  oat  the  examination 
according  to  the  detailed  regulations  under  that  head. 

b.  To  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  before 
the  I4th  of  April,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  children  to  be  examined  in  each 
subject  of  the  Ist  grade,  and  of  pupil-teachers  and  children  to  be  examined  in 
the  2d  g^de ;  to  be  responsible  ror  conducting  the  examination ;  to  give  out 
the  examination  papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose  \  to  see  them  fairly 
worked  according  to  the  detailed  regulations  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  of 
their  number;  to  send  the  worked  papers,  under  seal,  by  tlie  first  post  after 
the  examination,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

c.  To  certify  that  the  School  is  one  established  for  the  education  of  children 
belonging  to  the  daases  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor,  and  that  the 
children  have  been  instructed  by  a  person  holding  a  certificate  fh>m  this  De- 
partment 

d.  That  one  member  of  the  Committee  be  i^pointed  to  act  as  Secretary, 
through  whom  the  correspondence  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the 
School  will  be  carried  on. 

e.  That  the  School  shall  be  open  at  aU  times  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department 

13.  The  Department  will  give  aid  to  the  extent  of  76  per  cent  towards  the 
purchase  of  examples  of  suitable  diaracter. 

li.  Examinations  under  the  above  regulations  may  be  held  in  Schools  where 
Drawing  is  taught  by  persons  who,  though  not  fully  certificated,  have  passed 
successml  examinations  in  either  Free-hand,  Geometric,  or  Model  Drawing  of 
the  2d  grade.  In  such  schools,  payments  will  be  made  only  on  account  of  chil- 
dren instructed  in  the  subjects  in  which  the  teacher  has  passed,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  or  children  examined  in  2d  grade. 

Am  TO  TRAUnKG  OOLLBQES  FOB  TEACH£BS. 

Annual  examinations,  in  drawing^  are  held  at  each  of  the  normol  achoob  un- 
der inspection,  some  time  in  November,  in  aOOl  or  any  of  the  following  exercises, 
for  which  the  candidate  may  not  have  been  roistered  as  succeswil  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  since  the  24th  of  February,  1857 : — 

1.  Drawing  free-hand  fit>m  flat  examples. 

2.  Linear  geometry  by  aid  of  instruments. 
^.  Linear  perspective. 

'4.  Shaded  drawing  from  objects. 

6.  Delineation  of  large  letters,  numbers,  diagrams,  and  other  objects  on  the 
blackboard.  [This  exerdae,  No.  5,  con  be per/onned  only  at  a  Normal  School,  as 
part  of  (he  November  ExaminaHon,  Acting  Teachers,  who  wish  to  perform  it, 
must  attend  one  of  those  examinations.  Students,  who  wish  to  perform  it,  must 
do  so  either  be/ore  the  Art  Inspector  in  November  of  their  first  year,  or  before 
Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  {as  part  of  ^leir  dass  teaching)  in  their  second  year. 
Students  can  not  perform  it  in  November  of  their  second  year  before  the  Art 
Inspector,] 

The  value  of  the  exercises  is  marked,  and  the  marks  carried  to  each  can- 
didate's total,  for  a  certificate  of  merit 

A  payment  of  22.  is  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  college  on  account  of  every 
resident  student  who  completes  his  certificate  of  the  2d  grade,  a  deduction  of 
10s.  being  made  fh>m  this  sum  on  account  of  each  of  the  required  exercises 
which  may  have  been  passed  by  the  student  previous  to  his  admission  to  the 
college.  This  payment  is  contingent  on  the  employment  of  a  teacher  holding 
the  Department's  certificate  of  qualification  to  give  instruction  in  drawing. 
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AS)  TO  inaBT  ciiAasyBS. 

1.  A  Nigfat  GlasB  18  a  dan  for  iDstniction  in  Elementaiy  Drawing,  held  after 
6  P.  IL,  to  which  the  public  is  admitted  on  payment  of  fees  within  the  reach 
of  persona  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor. 

3.  The  Scieaoe  and  Art  Department  will  give  aid  to  such  classes  when  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  well- 
known  responsible  petsonSi  and  instructed  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  holding  the 
certifi^cate  of  the  Department  for  Elementary  Drawmg,  called  of  the  2d  g^ade, 
or  the  Art-master'a  certificate,  called  of  the  3d  grade.  One  member  of  the 
Committee  must  be  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary,  through  whom  the  corres- 
pondendence  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the  Class  will  be  car- 
ried on. 

3.  Night  Claases  may  be  held  in  Schools  of  Art,  Mechanics'  or  Literary  Insti- 
tutions, National  or  other  Public  Schools,  or  in  any  Educational  Institution. 

4.  The  Department  will  pay  annually  to  the  Local  Committee  or  Managers  of 
auch  Classes  the  under-mentioned  sums  on  account  of  the  instruction  of  arti- 
aaoa,*  teachers,  or  their  ditldren  above  12  years  of  age,  viz. : — 

a.  Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  Free-hand  Drawing  fh)m  the  Flat,  Prac- 
tioal  Geometry,  Drawing  from  Models,  or  Perspective,  satisfactorily  worked  in 
a  given  time  by  an  artisan  or  teacher  who  pays  fees  for  being  taught. 

b.  For  every  artisan  or  teacher  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works  executed 
in  the  dasa  during  the  previous  year,  in  Drawing  from  flat  examples;  Mechan- 
ical or  Architectural  Drawing;  Drawing  from  Geometric  Models,  Objects  of 
General  Utility,  or  Casts  of  Ornament;  or  Drawing  flowers  and  Foliage  from 
Native,  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  but  not  exceeding  15^.  for 
any  one  artisan  or  teacher. 

5.  A  payment  of  2L  will  be  paid  to  the  Managers  of  Night  Classes  in  Me- 
cfaanica'  Institutes  and  National  Schools,  or  other  schools  for  the  poor,  for  con- 
ducting an  annual  examination  of  ton  persons  (artisans)  and  upwards,  provided 
the  detailed  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  be  strictly  carried 
oat. 

6.  Prizes  of  the  3d  grade  will  be  given  to  such  students,  whether  artisans^ 
teachers,  or  cf  other  damea,  as  excel  in  the  examinations;  and  of  the  3d  grade 
to  such  students  as  execute  highly  meritorious  works  of  the  classes  named  in 
daose  3  b  and  c.f  2%6  degree  of  success  for  which  a  prize  mU  be  awarded  wiU 
be  determined  by  the  DepartmerU  from  year  to  year, 

Y.  The  Department  will  determine  tiie  number  of  the  payments  to  be  made 

*  IMoitfoa  of  wttaam  :-~l.  ArtiMot  of  oMrmtiTei  in  the  raoeipt  of  weekly  wagw,  Mipporting 
theimelTM  hj  their  own  manoal  labor,  or  the  children  of  the  mom  not  earning  their  own  livelt- 


%  Peneoi  who,  though  paid  at  hmgu  interrale  than  a  week,  or  for  pieee  work,  mpport  them- 
wthnt  by  their  own  manual  labor. 

3l  Peceom  not  rapportinf  themaelTei  by  manual  labor,  bat  being  of  the  lame  meani  and  social 
levd  as  tboee  who  do,  meh  as  mail  ■hopkeepen  (hayinf  petty  itoeki,  and  employing  none  but 
■aomben  of  their  own  fkmily),  and  ■mall  trednmen  (not  employing  appreotioes),  Tillage  earpen- 
leri  and  the  like,  polieenien,  eoast-snardt,  4ce. 

4.  PeaoBt  not  euppoitinf  themewret  br  mannal  labor,  but  inch  as  it  would  be  onreasooable  to 
•zpeet  to  pay  the  m  of  middle-o1a«  stndents,  as  some  description  of  clerks,  shopmen,  he. 

5.  No  paye—i  win  be  made  on  aoeoont  of  any  artisan  as  above  defined  who  is  assessed  to  the 
ineonie  tax.  ^ 

t  These  priies  will  consist  of  books,  inetrumenta,  fcc,  which  may  he  wieefed  by  the  itadeot>- 
For  the  9d  grade,  for  soceess  in  Practical  Geometry : — 
1.  Borehett*s  Practical  Geometry. 
S.  Biirebett*s  Penpective. 

3.  PurfceU's  Prqjeetioo  of  fihadowa. 

4.  Stanley  on  Instroments. 

For  soeeeM  in  Freo'hand,  Parapeetive,  or  Model  Drawing  >> 
1.  Box  of  Mathematical  iDStmments. 

5.  Cottman*s  Pencil  Ovtlinea 

3.  Drawing  Board,  T  Square,  and  Angles. 

4.  Womam*s  Analysis  of  Ornament,  and  Lhidley*!  School  Botany. 
3.  BoxofWaterCblors. 

6L  Cottman*s  Sepia  Landscapes. 

7.  Box  of  Crayons. 

a  BoNbiCt's  rmetieal  Geometry,  and  Batehott't  P«ipeetiT«k 
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under  dauae  3  o^  and  the  prizes  to  be  given  by  means  of  Annual  Examinations 
of  an  elementary  character,  called  of  the  2d  grade.  The  payments  and  prizes 
imder  clause  3  b  will  be  determined  by  an  annual  inspection  in  London  of  the 
works  of  the  various  classes  named. 

As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizeSi  the  Department  will  be  the 
sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions. 

8.  The  Local  Committee  or  Managers  of  the  Night  Class  must  undertake — 

a.  To  provide  a  room  or  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  dass,  of  sufficient  size 
to  carry  out  the  examination  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  regulations  on 
that  head. 

b.  To  engage  a  certificated  teacher,  to  keep  registers  of  the  students^  attend- 
ances, and  to  be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  class. 

c  To  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  before  the 
10th  of  February,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined  in 
each  of  the  subjects  of  the  2d  grade.  The  Kxmnination  will  take  place  in 
March. 

d  To  be  responsible  for  conducting  the  examinations;  to  give  out  the  exam- 
ination  papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose ;  to  see  them  fairly  worked 
according  to  the  detailed  regulations,  in  the  presence  of  three  of  their  number 
(the  presence  of  two  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  sufficient  when  fewer 
than  ten  students  are  under  exammation) ;  to  send  the  worked  papers,  under 
seal,  by  the  first  poet  after  the  examination,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 

e.  To  admit  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  dass  who 
may  desire  to  present  themselves.* 

/.  To  transmit  to  the  offices  of  this  Department  for  inspection,  on  or  before 
the  9th  of  April,  the  works  of  students  in  the  various  classes  named  in  ^  3  5, 
on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  or  who  compete  for  prizes. 

The  Department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  sent  up  which  are  witiiin 
imperial  size,  i,  e.,  22  in.  by  30,  and  the  cost  of  cases  for  the  transmission  of 
these  works,  on  the  receipt  of  proper  vouchers. 

g.  That  the  Secretary  and  two  members  of  the  Local  Committee  shall  certify 
that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instniction  payment  is  claimed,  are 
teachers  or  artisans  within  definition  given  on  previous  page,  and  that  they  have 
been  instructed  by  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department  in  accordance  with 
Y  2,  and  tiiat  the  payments  received  from  the  Department  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  in  drawing  of  the  class. 

^  That  the  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  the 
Sdence  and  Art  Department. 

i.  To  be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  oY  all  the  examples,  casts,  &c.,  pur- 
chased by  the  aid  of  the  Department. 

k.  To  report  any  changes  in  the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  dass,  constitution  of 
the  committee,  teachers,  or  particulars  of  importance. 

9.  Grants  of  %6  per  cent  will  be  made  towards  the  purchase  of  examples 
selected  by  the  Managers  from  lists  approved  by  the  Dej^rtment 

ft 

AID  TO  SCHOOLS  Or  ART. 

1.  A  School  of  Art  is  a  room  or  rooms  devoted  wholly  to  instruction  in  Art, 
where  examples  of  Art  are  always  open  for  study  and  inspection,  and  where  the 

-  #  ■  ■ 

For  Uw  3d  gnidtt,  for  meritoriooa  worka  >- 
Pttintinff  Popularly  Explained. 
Scott's  Hair-hour  ijecturM  on  Art. 
Womuni'a  Leeturet  of  the  Acadomidnna  on  Pnintinf . 
Duppa  and  De  Quinoy,  Uvea  of  Michael  Angeio  and  BaffiMlliL 
Timb*s  Aneedoteii  of  Painting. 

Small  Set  of  Photograpfaa  from  Raphael  Caitoona ;  in  peitlblio. 
Ruakin*a  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Crowe  and  Cavaleaielle  on  Flemiah  Schoob  of  PaJntiDg. 
Bradley*!  Elements  of  Geometry,  Part  1. 
Bradley's  Elemenla  of  Geometry,  Put  S. 
Set  of  13  Photographs  from  Raphael  Drawings ;  in  portfolio. 

*  A  fee  of  not  more  than  8«.  6d,  may  be  charged  on  each  applicant  for  examioation  who  Is  not 
a  stodent  in  the  claas,  to  nimbniae  any  aztfa  espeoaei  ihaOomiDittee  may  be  pot  to  in  proriding 
aioom. 
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Kazuigers  employ  a  teacher  who  has  taken  an  Alt  teacher's  certificate  of  the 
3d  grade. 

2.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  aid  the  instruction  given  in  Schools 
of  Art  to  artisans  and  teachers,  when  vnder  the  direction  of  a  I^cal  Committoe 
of  not  less  than  five  well-kDown  responsible  persons,  and  instructed  hy  teachers 
holding  one  or  more  Art  cerdficates  of  the  3d  grade,  provided  Da^  Classes  ace 
held,  and  that  artisan  Night  Glasses  meet  under  the  instruction  of  the  master  at 
least  three  times  in  each  week,  for  two  hours,  mi  rootM  approved  by  the  I>epart- 
meiU. 

One  member  of  the  Committee  must  be  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary, 
through  whom  the  correspondence  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the 
School  will  be  carried  on. 

3.  The  following  payments  will  be  made  to  the  Local  Committee  on  account 
of  students  who  are  artisans  or  teachers : — 

a.  Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  Free-hand  Drawing  from  the  Flat,  Prao- 
tioal  Geometiy,  Drawing  from  Models  or  Perspective,  satisfactorily  worked  in  a 
given  time  by  an  artisan  or  teacher  who  pays  fees  for  being  taught. 

b.  On  account  of  every  artisan  or  teacher  who  shall  submit  satisfiEictoiy  works 
executed  in  the  School  during  the  previous  year,  in  Drawing  from  fiat  exam- 
ples; Mechanical  or  Architectural  Drawing;  Drawing  from  Geometric  Models, 
Olgects  of  General  Utility,  or  Casts  of  Ornament,  or  Drawing  Flowers  and  Fo- 
liage from  Nature,  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  but  not  exceeding 
16s,  for  any  one  artisan  or  teacher. 

c.  On  account  of  every  artisan  or  teacher  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works* 
eiXBCUted  in  the  school  during  the  previous  year  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Model- 
ings or  Designing  for  Architecture,  Manufactures,  and  Decoration,  belonging  to 
rlnmwTfl  not  included  in  clauses  3  a  and  b,*  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works 
sent  up,  but  not  exceeding  20«.  for  any  one  artisan  or  teacher. 

d.  On  account  of  Free  Studentships,  a  pa3rment  of  3^  for  every  artisan,  being 
a  draughtsman,  designer,  modeler,  or  handicraftsman,  who  shall  be  recommended 
joinUy  by  the  Local  Committee  and  by  the  Department's  examiners,  and  who 
shall  submit  satisfactory  works  under  clause  c 

e.  Fifteen  pounds  for  an  Art  pupil-teacher  in  every  school  in  which  twenty 
artiaaos  are  satisfactorily  taught;  and  thirty  pounds  in  every  school  in  which 
fljfty  and  upwards  are  so  taught,  for  two  Art  pupil-teachers.f 

/  Five  pounds  for  every  student,  being  an  artisan  or  designer,  trained  in  the 
S<Siool  of  Art  who  shall  obtain  a  National  Scholarship  in  the  National  Art 
Training  School. 

g.  Ten  pounds  for  every  certificate  of  the  3d  g^de  taken  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination in  London  by  an  artisan  or  teacher  trained  in  the  School  of  Art 

A.  Ten  pounds  for  keeping  the  necessary  registers  of  students,  and  forward- 
ing, at  the  appointed  time  and  on  the  prescribed  form,  an  annual  report  of  the 
proeeedinga  of  the  School,  and  holding  an  annual  examination.  This  payment 
is  contingent  on  the  holding  artisan  niglit  classes  three  times  a  week  for  forty 
weeks,  and  on  the  transmission  of  works  to  the  National  Competition. 

4.  Bonuses,  consisting  of  one  sum  of  50^ ;  three  sums  of  40^  ;  five  sums  of 
3(ML;  ten  sums  of  20iL ;  twenty  sums  of  102. — will  be  awarded  to  the  head- 
masters of  Schools  of  Art  in  which  the  results  of  instruction,  as  tested  by  the 
examinations  of  the  Department,  shall  be  most  satisfactory. 

5.  In  Schools  of  Art  conclucted  satisfactorily,  and  where  artisans  are  satis- 
iactorily  instructed,  grants  will  be  made  to  enable  the  masters  to  visit  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  other  Metropolitan  Institutions,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  their  students,  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  progress 
made  in  those  educational  subjects  which  affect  the  schools. 

6.  Special  grants  of  works  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Department, 
and  of  other  examples,  will  be  made  fhmi  time  to  time  to  sucli  schools  as  have 
soitafoie  premises  for  exhibiting  and  protecting  them,  and  for  their  effective  use 

of  instruction. 


*  %f  ntitfifeetorj  worka  mint  be  undenCood  work*  well  exaootod  ftom  exanpita  of  a  good  elaa 
ia  Um  wetion  of  itod/  Uiroagb  which  the  tUidont  b  poMiof . 

\Aaj  artMn  who  pute*  a  9d  Oiada  osatcito,  or  aaadi  aalialaetory  woriu  voder  elaoso  ^  or  e, 
will  be  eoosidered  tatn&elorUj  taught. 
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7.  Prizes  will  be  given  to  stadents  of  all  classes  who  excel  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  2d  gprade,  and  to  students  who  send  up  works  of  great  merit  in  the 
classes  named  in  clauses  b  and  c,  ^  3.*  The  degree  of  success  for  which  a  prize 
will  be  awarded  will  be  determined  by  the  Department -from  year  to  year. 

8.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made  under 
clause  3  a,  and  prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  examinations  of  an 
elementary  character,  called  of  the  2d  grade.  Tlie  payments  and  prizes  under 
clauses  3  b  and  c,  will  be  determined  by  an  inspection  in  London  of  the  works 
of  the  various  classes  named. 

9.  As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes,  the  Department  will  be  the 
sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions. 

10.  The  Local  Committee,  or  Managers  of  the  School  of  Art,  must  undertake — 

a.  To  provide  a  room  or  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes,  and  a  place  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  out  the  2d  grade  examination  in  accordance  with  the 
detailed  regulations  on  that  head. 

b.  To  appoint,  and  when  necessary,  dismiss,  a  certificated  Art  Master,  and  to 
be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  school. 

e.  To  be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  all  examples,  books  lent  by  the 
Department,  or  purchased  by  its  aid. 

d.  To  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  before  the 
10th  of  February,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined  in 
each  of  the  subjects  of  the  2d  grade.    This  examination  will  take  place  in  March. 

e.  To  be  responsible  for  conducting  the  examination ;  to  give  out  the  exam- 
ination papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose ;  to  see  them  fairly  worked 
according  to  the  detailed  regulations,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  of  their 
number;  the  presence  of  two  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  sufficient 
when  fewer  than  ten  students  are  under  examination ;  to  send  the  worked  pa- 
pers, under  seal,  by  the  first  post  after  the  examination,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department. 

/.  To  admit  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  school  who 
may  desire  to  present  themselves. 

g.  That  the  school  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department 

h.  To  transmit  to  the  offices  of  this  Department  for  inspecticn,  on  or  before 
the  9th  of  April,  the  works  of  students  in  the  various  classes  named  in  ^  3,  on 
account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  or  who  compete  for  prizes. 
Models  in  clay  or  plaster  are  only  to  be  transmitted  when  of  great  excellence, 
and  for  the  National  Competition,  when  they  must  be  in  low  relief  and  of  impe- 
rial or  half  imperial  size. 

t.  That  the  Secretary  and  two  members  of  the  Local  Committee  shall  certify' 
that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed  are  teach- 
ers or  artisans  within  the  definition  previously  given;  that  they  have  been 
instructed  by  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department  in  accordance  with  ^  2 ; 
and  that  the  payments  received  from  the  Department  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  School  of  Art. 

h  To  make  an  annual  report,  on  the  prescribed  form,  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

11.  The  best  works  in  clause  c,  ^  3,  sent  up  for  examination,  will  be  selected 
to  enter  into  a  National  Competition  between  tho  Works  of  all  the  Schools  of 
Art  in  the  Kingdom,  and  medals  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  students 
who  execute  the  most  meritorious  of  the  competing  workaf 

12.  The  prize  list  will  include  ten  gold  medals,  distributed  as  follows: — 
One  gold  medal  for  the  best  study  from  the  Antique  in  chalk  or  monochrome. 

This  study  must  be  from  a  single  figure  in  the  roundf  and  must  be  executed  within 
the  dimensions  of  an  imperial  sheet. 

-~-^ II  -  iBiii.iiM  iMM^^  ■       ■  I  T  n     I         -  ■  r  -  -^--ii—  -      -  ^  I  _■ 

*TheM  prizes  will  consist  of  works  of  art,  books,  initrnmonts,  &e.  No  examples  will  be  pre- 
scribed for  prize  drawings,  but  prizes  will  only  be  awarded  to  works  executed  ftooi  examples  of  a 
•ottod  and  useful  chAraeter. 

t  No  exannples  will  be  pretoribed  for  competition,  bat  the  prizes  awarded  will  be  so  distributed 
as  to  encouraee  students  to  pursue  a  sound  and  useful  eonne  of  instruction,  similar  to  that  which 
has  hitherto  oeen  pursued  in  Schools  of  Art.  The  Examiners  in  1BB8  were  D.  Maclise,  R.A. ; 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. ;  Richard  Westmaoott,  R.A.;  F.  Leighton,  R.A. ;  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt ;  R.  Red- 
grave, R.A.,  and  the  Ofllclal  Inspector. 
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One  gold  medal  for  the  best  study  of  the  figure  modeled  from  the  Antique. 
This  study  mutt  be  from  a  single  figure  and  not  more  than  thirty  inches  in  height 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  example  of  painting  a  group  of  still  life  from 
nature,  as  a  composition  of  color,  in  oil,  or  water-oolor.  The  dimensions  of  tiiis 
work  must  he  20  inches  by  16  inches,  or,  if  of  other  proportions,  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  surface. 

Six  medals  for  the  best  designs  in  the  three  classes,  Architectural  Design, 
Sur&ce  Design,  Plastic  Design. 

One  medal  for  a  work  of  a  class  not  included  under  the  above-named  heads. 

INcenty  silver  medals,  of  which  part  will  be  g^ven  to  the  second  best  works 
in  the  various  subjects  to  which  gold  medals  are  assigned,  and  the  rest  to  mer- 
itorious works  in  the  same,  or  the  best  works  in  other,  subjects  of  study. 

Fifty  bronze  medals  to  meritorious  works  in  any  of  Ihe  various  subjects. 

Any  of  these  medals  may  be  withheld  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners, 
the  works  in  any  subject  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  them. 

Should  any  student  obtain  more  than  one  distinction  in  any  National  Compe- 
tition,  he  will  be  allowed  the  medal  attached  to  the  highest  distinction  he  has 
obtained,  with  a  certificate  of  his  further  success. 

Students  who  obtain  medals  of  the  same  class  in  more  than  one  year's  com- 
petition, may  receive  books,  &c.,  instead  of  medals. 

No  student  can  receive  a  medal  of  the  same  class  twice  for  the  same  subject 

Additional  prizes  of  works  of  art,  books,  &c.,  will  also  be  awarded. 

13.  Works  executed  by  students  not  included  under  the  definition  of  artisan 
will  be  admitted  to  the  National  Competition  and  be  eligible  to  gain  prizes. 

14.  Tlie  Department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  sent  up  under  these  rules, 
within  imperial  size ;  or  when  larger,  if  on  stretchers  constructed  to  fold  within 
the  imperial  size. 

15.  The  works  entering  into  the  National  Competition  will  be.  exhibited  in 
London,  and  iu  sc^me  one  of  the  more  important  towns  of  the  kingdom  where 
suitable  space  can  be  provided. 

16.  A  Ni<?ht  Class  forms  part  of  a  School  of  Art,  and  Night  Classes  taught 
by  the  master  of  a  School  of  Art  or  by  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  3d 
grade  under  his  direction,  but  meeting  elsewhere  under  the  management  of  the 
Local  Committee,  may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  School  of  Art,  and 
works  under  claose  c,  ^  3,  executed  in  them  may  be  sent  up  with  the  works  of 
the  School  of  Art  for  payments  and  for  admission  to  the  National  Competition. 

17.  A  grant  not  exceeding  2s.  6(1  per  superficial  foot  will  be  made,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  4,000  feet,  in  aid  of  new  buildings,  or  buildings  to  be  adapted  for 
Schools  of  Art,  provided: 

a.  That  there  is  a  population  which  requires  a  School  of  Art 
6.  That  the  School  of  Art  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency. 
c  That  the  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications^  title,  and  trust-deed,  be  sat- 
iafictory  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

18.  Grants  of  75  percent  will  be  made  on  Art  examples  selected  by  the 
managers  from  lists  approved  by  the  Department 

19.  lu  special  oases  where  schools  are  permanently  established  and  entirely 
devoted  to  iastruetion  in  Art,  aid  will  be  given  towards  the  provision  of  appa- 
ratus and  fittings  specially  constructed. 

20.  Schools  of  Art  are  entitled  to  borrow  fVom  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum and  Library  objects  of  decorative  art,  drawings,  oil  paintings,  prints, 
books,  Ac.,  for  exhibition  and  for  use  as  examples  under  the  regulations  given. 

The  Department  will  also  issue  such  works,  reproductions,  Ac.,  as  may  appear 
suitable  to  be  retained  as  permanent  loans  for  longer  periods. 

21.  Students  of  Schools  of  Art  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  and  who 
have  taken  the  1st  certificate  of  the  3d  grade,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Nationid  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  with  a  main- 
tenance allowance  of  154.  or  2Qs.  weekly.  Students  having  passed  in  three,  or, 
if  females,  in  two,  papers  of  the  1st  certificate,  may  compete  for  admission  as 
Sree  students. 

22.  Students  in  Schools  of  Art  may  compete  for  National  Scholarships  which 
have  been  established  at  South  Kensington.  These  are  of  the  value  of  bOL  per 
annum,  and  are  tenable  for  one  or  two  years. 
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23.  Two  scholarehipB,  of  the  value  of  25/.  and  112.  respectively,  have  been 
founded,  and  called  "Tbe  Prinoeas  of  Wales's  Scholarships,"  for  the  two  stu- 
dents who,  being  females,  have  taken  the  bigbeet  prizes  of  the  year  in  the  Na- 
tional Competition  of  all  the  Schools  of  Art 

EZAMIKATIONS  FOB  PRIZES  ONLT. 

1.  Public  examinations  may  be  held  in  places  where  no  School  of  Art  or 
Night  Class  exists,  provided  that  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five  well-known 
responsible  persons  be  formed  to  conduct  them  under  the  regulations  laid  down 
for  Schools^of  Art.  .  . 

2.  Prizes  will  be  g^ven  to  successful  candidates  of  all  classes,  but  no  payments 
can  be  made  on  account  of  the  success  of  students  instructed  by  uncertificated 
teachers. 

Vtnt  HATIOVAL  ABT  TRAIKIKG  8CS00L. 

The  school  at  South  Kensington  is  established  fbrtbe  purpose  of  training  Art 
Masters  and  Mistressee  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  instruction  of  studenti^ 
in  drawing,  designing,  and  modeling,  to  be  applied  to  the  requirements  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  I^rticulars  as  to  course  of  instruction,  maintenaiice  allow- 
ances,  Ac.,  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Anatomy,  as  applicable  to  the  Arts,  is  given^ 
in  each  session;  otJier  rectures  are  delivered  occasionally. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  KUSEUIC. 

The  Museum  contains  pn  1869,  20,000)  objects  collected  with  a  view  to  illua< 
trate  the  history,  theory,  and  practical  application  of  decorative  Art,  and  class- 
ified under  the  following  divisions: — 


I.  Scnlpture,  Carrings  Id  Wood,  and 
.  n.  Idedals  (Electrotypes),  Seab,  &G. 
ni.  Motaics,  Marquetry,  iic, 
IV.  Paintings. 

v.  Japanood  or  I<«oqo«rad  Woik. 
VL  Glaa  Painting. 
VII.  Enameli. 
VIU.  Potterr. 
IX.  Glass  Manulketani. 


X.  Woiks  IB  Metal  and  Etectio-Copiee. 
XL  Watches,  Clocks,  «cg. 
Xn.  Jewelry,  and 

XIII.  Anns,  Annor,  Itc. 

XIV.  FamitufB. 
XV.  Leather  Work. 

XVI.  Basket  Work. 
XVU.  Textile  Fabrics. 
XVIII.  Book-binding. 


Selections  fh>m  these  collectionB  can  be  made  according  to  the  special  re- 
quirements of  each  locality. 

A  series  of  specimens,  accompanied  by  a  card  label,  on  which  is  printed  its 
title  and  description,  mounted  in  suitable  glazed  Ihimes  for  exhibition,  are 
loaned  to  the  local  schools,  on  such  conditions  as  will  secure  suitable  rooms  for 
tihe  exhibition  of  works  of  Art,  insure  protection  from  fire,  and  the  admission 
of  the  public,  especially  artisans. 

ART  LIBRARY. 

The  Art  Library  of  Books  (m  1869  of  26,000  volumes,  8,600  Prints,  Dia- 
grams, and  Photograms)  is  designed  for  the  instruction  o(  students  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Training  School  and  the  Schools  of  Art;  and  for  the  use  of  the  Gen- 
eral Public  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history,  practice,  and  illustration  of 
Art.  The  collection  of  photograms  includes  architectural  subjects,  ancient 
drawings,  examples  of  ornament,  and  specimens  of  Art  from  various  public  and 
private  collections,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  to  the  number  of  35,000. 

Selections  from  the  Library  are  loaned  to  the  local  Schools  of  Art  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ten  volumes  at  a  time. 

BfiSULTS  IS  1868. 

Tnl868,  there  were  lOT  Schools  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Department, 
with  20,050  students,  besides  120,928  children  who  received  instruction  in 
Drawing  at  1,094  popular  schools,  taught  by  teachers  trained  in  the  National 
Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington. 
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n.  iNBTEuanoN  in  SCaENCE. 

[Summary  of  the  Katare  and  Amoant  of  AasistoDce  afforded  by  the  Scienoe 
and  Art  Department  to  the  Industrial  Glasses  in  procuring  Instruction  in  Sci- 
ence.   Bevised  in  1868.] 

I.  A  sum  of  money  is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  scientific  instruction 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

II.  This  sum  is  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

IIL  The  head  of  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  a  branch,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  called  tlje  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  who  acta  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  for 
bim  in  his  absence. 

IV.  The  object  of  the  g^nt  is  to  promote  instruction  in  Science,  especially 
among  the  industrial  classes,  by  affording  a  limited  and  partial  aid  or  stimulus 
towards  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  Science  achools  and  classes. 

V.  Tlie  payment  of  fees  by  the  students  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  solid 
and  sufficient  basis  on  which  a  self-supporting  system  can  be  established  and 
supported.  Though  my  Lords  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  to  lay 
down  any  rules  making  the  payment  of  fees  an  absolute  condition  of  the  grants 
on  account  of  Science  mstruction,  yet  as  the  payment^  from  the  State  must  be 
expected  to  diminish,  and  as  aid  on  account  of  those  persons  who  do  nothing 
for  themselves  can  not  be  justified,  committees  of  schools  and  classes  and  teach- 
ers are  strongly  urged  (i&ould  it  at  present  not  be  the  practice)  at  once  to 
impose  as  high  a  scide  of  fees  as  they  oonsider  can  be  raised,  not  only  on  middle 
cliuss  students  but  also  on  artisans. 

VL  The  following  are  the  Sciences  towards  instruction  in  which  aid  is 
giTon : — 


Bobjaeft  1,  Pnctioal  Phoeimd  Solid  GMmetry. 
**  S,  UsohiiM  Coiwlni«tion  aod  Dmwioc. 
"       3f>Buildiiif  CoortructioD,    or   Naval 

Arcbiteetore  aod  Drawloi;. 
*■       4,  EboMitary  MatbeoaaUes. 
-      5.  Higbef  MatlMroa«w». 
**       6i,  Theoretical  Heehanio. 
"       7,  Applied  Mechanics. 
**      8,  Aeoiwtiea,  Li^l,  and  Heaft. 
«*      9.  Magneiiam  aod  Eleetridtj. 
'*     10,  Inor|anie  Chemistry. 
**     II,  Orfaoic  Cbemiitry. 


Salgeet  19,  Geology. 
'*      13.  MinerelMT. 

14,  Animal  roypiolocy. 

15,Zo»Iogy. 

10,  VegeUDle  Anatomy  and  Phvtiology. 

17,  ftfitemafeic  and  Econoinie  Botany. 


II 

u 


I 


«1 

•I 


11 


18,  Mining. 

19.  MetalforiKf. 
5E0;  Kavtsation. 

91,  Nautical  Aatfooomy. 

^  Steam. 

23,  physical  Geography. 


Yn.  The  aasiBtanoe  granted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  in  the 

fonn  of — 

• 

1.  Public  examinations,  in  which  Queen's  ICedals  aud  Queen's  Prizes  are 

awarded,  held  at  all  places  complying  with  certain  conditions. 

2.  Payments  on  results  to  teachers. 

3.  Scholarships  and  Bshibitions. 

4.  Building  Grants. 

5.  Grants  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  Ac. 

YIIL  Suitable  premises^  with  firing  lighting,  ^,  muat  be  found  and  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  locality  where  the  school  or  cUss  is  held.  If  at  any 
-time  the  funds  do  not  cover  these  requisite  local  expanses,  it  must  be  inferred 
Utat  there  is  no  such  demayid  as  the  Government  is  justified  in  aiding,  for  in- 
struction in  the'  locality ;  and  the  assistance  of  the  Department  will  be  with- 
draiwiL 

IX  A  Local  Committee  of  Management  of  not  leaa  than  five  well-known, 
ijwponsible  persons  must  be  formed  in  connection  ynih  every  Science  Glass, 
who  will  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Instructionf 
fiv  a  Committee  wlien  payments  are  to  be  daimed  are  given,  and  also  for  a 
Committee  of  a  class  whiph  merely  desires  examiAatiooi. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


X.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  holds  annually  about  May,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Local  Committees,  public  examination  in  all  tlie  before-mentioned 
Sciences  in  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  compHes  with  the  requisite 
conditions. 

Xr.  The  examinations  are  of  two  kinds,  but  held  on  the  same  evening  and 
conducted  by  the  same  Committee. 

a.  The  class  examinations  for  students  under  instruction  in  Science  Classes, 
whether  taugiit  by  teachers  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  or  not 

b.  The  honors  examination,  of  a  highly  advanced  character. 

The  class  examination  is  of  two  grades  or  stages ;  the  first  stage  or  element- 
ary examination,  and  the  second  stage  or  advanced  examination.  On  this 
examination  tlie  payments  on  results  and  prizes,  &c.,  are  rewarded  as  specified 
in  §§  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXIII. 

Xl[.  Application  for  examination  must  be  made  before  the  end  of  March, 
stating  the  number  of  persons  and  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  they  are  to 
be  examined. 

XIII.  In. addition  to  the  above,  class  examinations  are  held  in  Mathematics, 
Navigation,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Steam,  and  Physical  Geography,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  seafaring  m^ — and  for  them  only — three  times  a  year,  in  all  seaports 
where  Local  Committees  are  formed  and  are  willing  to  undertake  them.  These 
examinations  take  place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  September,  and  December. 
Tlie  application  for  these  examinations  must  be  made  before  the  10th  day  of  the 
previous  month. 

XIY.  If  at  any  time  tliere  be  reason  to  suspect  the  fairness  of  the  examina- 
tion generally,  or  of  the  way  in  which  particular  candidates  have  worked  their 
papers,  a  further  examination  will  take  place  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  any  candidate  to  answer  will  entail  tlie 
canceling  of  his  previous  examination. 

XV.  If  two  or  more  classes  in  the  same  town,  or  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  one  another,  apply  for  the  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
a  general  examination  committee  must  be  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
several  committees,  to  carry  out  the  examinations  at  some  common  centre,  such 
as  the  town  hall  or  other  public  building.  It  is  only  when  the  classes  consist 
of  fifty  or  more  candidates,  that  such  amalgamation  of  the  committees  will  not 
at  present  be  insisted  on. 

XVI.  Besides  the  registered  students  of  a  class,  any  other  person  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  before  the  Local  Committee  whenever  an  exam- 
ination is  being  held  for  the  class.  Ho  must  apply  to  the  Local  Secretary 
before  the  26th  of  March,  and  if  required  by  the  Local  Committee,  pay  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  not  more  than  25.  6d,  Arrangements  must  therefore  lie  made  by 
the  Local  Committee,  or  the  General  Examination  Committee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  enable  other  candidates,  besides  the  students  in  the  class  for  which  the 
Committee  act,  to  sit  at  the  examination.  The  registration  fee  of  2s.  6d,  which 
such  candidates  may  be  required  to  pay,  is  to  reimburse  the  Committee  for  any 
extra  expenses  incurred  by  sudh  attendance,  and  may  at  their  option  be  re- 
mitted. 

XVII.  At  the  May  class  examinations  and  the  quarterly  examinations  of 
seamen  the  grades  of  success  are : — in  the  first  stage  or  elementary  paper,  first, 
second,  and  third  class ;  and  in  the  second  stage  or  advanced  paper,  first  and 
second  class.  For  the  third  or  lowest  class  the  standard  of  attainment  is  only 
such  as  will  justify  the  Examiner  in  reporting  that  the  instruction  has  been ' 
sound,  and  that  the  students  have  benefited  by  it  The  standard  may  be  raised 
from  year  to  year. 

XVIII.  To  all  suocessfiil  students  are  given  printed  lists  of  results  showing 
their  position ;  to  the  first  class  in  both  stages  are  given  Queen's  prizes,  con- 
sisting of  books  or  instruments  chosen  by  the  candidates  fh>m  lists  fiimished 
ft>r  that  purpose. 

These  are  unlimited  in  number,  and  are  open  to  all  candidates  who  come 
within  either  of  the  following  categories :  (1,)  Students  in  Science  Classes  under 
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teachers  qualified  to  earn  payment;  (2,)  K^pstered  Students  in  ArtiBan  Glasses 
taught  by  other  teachers 

Other  caudidates,  if  suooessful,  only  receive  cards  of  merit. 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rule: — 

a.  Teachers  earning  or  who  have  earned  payments  on  the  results  of  instruo- 
laon;  and 

b.  Students  who  have  previously  received  the  same,  or  a  higher  classy  in  the 
same  subject 

XrX  Four  medals,  one  gold,  one  silver,  and  two  bronae,.  are  given  in  the 
class  examination  in  each  subject  ibr  competition  among  the  bona  fide  students 
of  Science  Glasses  who  either  come  within  the  category  of  persons  on  account 
of  whom  payments  can  be  earned  or  are  under  17  years  of  age. 

Only  registered  students  of  schools  and  classes  under  Looal  Gonmiittees  are 
eligible  for  medals.  They  can  not  be  taken  by  middle  class  students  who  are 
more  than  17  years  of  age,  nor  by  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  even  if  qualified 
as  above.  Should  a  student  take  more  than  one  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  medal, 
he  will  receive  books  instead. 

PATlfSKtS  ON  BXSXn^TS: 

XX.  Persons  are  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  who  have : — 

a.  Obtained  certificates  as  teachers  in  any  of  the  before-mentioned  sciences, 
according  to  the  rules  in  force  previous  to  January,  1867,  or, 

5,  Obtained  a  Fu^t  or  Second  Glass  in  the  advanced  paper  at  the  May  class 
examination  since  that  date,  or, 

c^  Taken  honors  at  the  May  examination. 

No  payments  are  made  to  a  teacher  on  account  of  instruction  given  in  sub- 
jects in  which  he  is  not  so  qualified. 

XXL  Payments  on  results  are  made  either  directly  to  teachers  or  to  the 
committee  or  managers  of  the  school.  Where  classes  are  formed  by  a  teacher 
incidentally,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  the  payment'may  be  made  directly 
to  him.  Where  there  is  a  regularly-organized  Science  School,  with  day,  or  day 
and  evening  classes  in  science,  the  payments  will  be  made  to  the  committee. 
The  question  of  a  school  claiming  under  this  last  head  will  be  specially  consid- 
ered by  the  Department* 

XXCL  Payments  are  only  made  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  committee  on  con- 
dition that  the  student  has  received  twenty-five  lessons  at  least  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  in  each  subject  in  which  payment  is  claimed  since  the  last 
examination,  each  lesson  being  an  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  school  of  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  hour's  duration  on  a  separate  day.  The  twenty-five 
leoona  need  not  necessarily  be  all  given  in  one  year,  but  may  extend  over  a 
longer  period. 

XXIII.  Payments  are  made  to  the  qualified  teacher  on  account  of  the  in- 
struction of  students  of  the  Artisan  Glasses  in  the  following  manner : — The 
payments  claimable  for  each  student  in  each  subject  are — BL  for  a  first  dass  in 
the  elementary  stage,  2L  for  a  second  class,  and  1/.  for  a  third  class,  and  a  fur- 
ther payment  of  22.  for  a  first  dass  and  IL  for  a  second  class  in  the  advanced 
stage,  provided  the  student  has  in  a  previous  year  passed  in  the  elementary 
stage;  but  these  amounts  are  reduced  in  the  following  ways: — 

Ist.  If  the  student  has  been  previously  successful  in  the  same  stage  of  the 
same  subject,  such  payments  are  reduced  by  the  normal  payment  which  was 
Claimable  on  such  previous  success;  for  instance^  the  22.  payment  for  a  second 
dass  in  the  first  stage  wouki,  if  the  student  had  previously  taken  a  third  dass, 
be  reduced  by  IL 

2d.  When  on  this  scale  they  would  amount  to  more  than  602.,  the  excess  up 
to  402.  is  diminished  by  one-quarter,  the  excess  above  40/.  by  one-halC  Thus 
payments  which  on  the  above  scale  would  be  1002.  and  1^02.,  will  be  reduced 
to  902.  and  1162.  respectively.  If  the  teadier  be  instructing  dasses  three  miles 
or  more  apart,  this  deduction  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  traveling 
expenses. 

XXIY.  Payments  are  made  to  the  Gommittees  on  the  same  scale  as  that 
given  in  §  XXIII,  with  the  exception  of  the  reductions  described  in  the  last 
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pflfBgraph  (XXIII,  Sd),  which  do  not  applf,  but  no  paymefit  of  more  than  151: 
will  be  made  on  account  of  any  one  student,  nor  will  the  total  payment  to  th» 
achool  exceed  a  maxim  urn  of  21.  per  fracceBsful  paper  woriced  at  the  examina- 
tion by  artisan  students  taug^it  during  the  preceding  year. 

These  payments  may  be  divided  in  any  proportion  the  Committee  think  fit 
among  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  a  proportion  not  exceeding  20  per  cent., 
ftor  exceeding  the  local  ▼oluntary  eoBtrflmtioB  to  the  expenses  of  the  sohool, 
may  be  deducted  by  the  Committee  in  aid  of  such  expenses. 

XXV.  The  claim  for  the  payments  must  be  made  according  to  the  Form  pre- 
0cribed  by  the  Department  The  Youchef  must  be  signed  by  the  secretary  or 
ehairman  and  two  members  of  the  Committee  at  least,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com* 
mittee  held  specially  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  the  daim. 

XXYI.  A  school  register  must  be  kept  hi  each  sulDJect  on  a  Form  wbidrwill 
be  supplied  on  application.  This  must  be  nmde  up  fh>ra  day  to-day,  and  will 
be  examined  and  approred  by  the  Inspector  on  bis  risit.  It  must  be  sent  to 
tiie  Department  with  the  claim  for  payment^  and  no  payment  can  be  made'un- 
less  the  register  is  properly  kept. 

XXYII.  All  payments  to  qualified  teachers  on  account  of  Science  teaching 
are  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  are  only  made  in  respect  of 
a  school  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  No  such  pay- 
ments are  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  Science  that  may  be  given  dur- 
ing the  three  attendances  of  an  Blementary  School  receiving  aid  from  the 
Educational  Department,  Whitehall. 

XXYIII.  These  grants  are  only  made  while  the  teacher  is  giving  instruction 
in  a  day  or  evening  school  or  class  for  the  industrial  classes  (adults  or  boys), 
approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  open  at  any  time  to  the  visit 
and  inspection  of  its  officers.  The  Managers  of  an  Elementary  School  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Education  Department  can  permit  their  premises  to  be 
used  for  Science  teaching,  provided  that  no  Inter&rence  be  allowed  with  the 
primary  purposes  of  such  Elementary  School,  or  in  any  way  with  the  three 
attendances  of  the  Elementaiy  SchooL 

8CH0LABSHIP8  AlTD  EZHIBZTI027a 

XXIX.  The  detailed  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department  provide  for  two  foraiB 
of  scholarship  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  whether  receiving  State 
aid  as  such  or  not.  The  first  of  these  is  the  elementary  school  scholarship ;  5t 
are  granted  to  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  for  the  support  of  a  de* 
serving  pupil,  if  they  undertake  to  support  him  for  a  year  and  subscribe  51  for 
that  purpose.  One  such  sobolarehip  is  alkywed  per  100  pupils  in  the  school. 
The  seleotion  of  the  pupil  for  the  scbolarehip  is  to  be  by  competition ;  the  details 
of  this,  however,  the  managers  of  the  school  may  arrange  as  they  please,  sub- 
]eot  to  the  approval  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  payment  of  61. 
y  the  Soienoe  and  Art  Department  is  made  conditional  on  the  scholar  passing 
ia  a  branch  of  aoience  at  the  May  emminaUon* 

XXX  The  second,  a  more  advanced  scholarship,  is  ''theBoienceand  Art 
Scholarship,**  of  which,  again,  there  may  be  one  per  100  pupils.  The  Bdenoe 
and  Art  Department  makes  grants  of  102,  towards  the  maintenance  for  one  year 
of  the  most  deserving  pupil  or  pupite  in  an  e^emontaiy  (school  who  may  have 
taken  a  frst  grade  in  elementary  Geometry  and  Free-hand  or  ICodel  Drawing, 
and  passed  in  some  brench  of  Science,  provided  i^  ihe  fnanagns  of  Ihe  school 
fmdirtake  to  support  him  for  one  year,  and  sy/bscv^  52,  for  Oiat  purpose,  on  con« 
ditkm  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  scholar  obtains  at  least  a  first  dasa  m  the 
elementary  stage  in  the  subject  of  science  in  which  he  originally  passed,  or 
passes  in  some  other  subject  In  both  ^039  caaet  the  aobo)ar  must  be  from  13 
to  16  years  of  age. 

XXXI.  Thirdly,  for  advsnoed  setenlMe  iMtniG$k>n,  the  Minute  ofi^ra  ioeal 
exhibitions  to  enable  students  to  complete  their  edueatioQ  at  some  college  ov 
school  where  aoienti^  instmotk)!!  of  an  ^dvaneed  oharacter  may  be  obtained. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  make  a  grant  of  25^  per  annum,  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  for  this  purpose,  when  the  locally  raises  » like  sum  by  vol* 
IHitar^  subsoriptions,    Ao4  if  ^«  0t«(deot  UliteDd  %  Btate  (school,  eucU  tm  tlio 


^ 
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Bojal  School  of  Mines  in  London,  the  Boyal  Ck>llege  of  Chemistry  in  London, 
or  Royal  Ck>Ilege  of  Science  in  Ireland,  the  fees  are  remitted.  It  is  a  condition 
that  the  Exhibition  ia  awarded  in  competition,  the  branch  or  bronches  of  sci- 
ence for  which  majr  be  fixed  by  tho  locs^ty,  and  that  the  atudent  pucanea  bis 
studies  satisfactorily. 

XXXIL  Royal  Exhibitions,  of  the  value  of  602.  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
years,  to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  and  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Science^ 
Dahtin,  are  given  in  competition  at  the  May  examinational 

X  X  XII r.  Whitworth  acholarabipSi  of  the  Tahie  of  1001.  per  annum,  tenable 
for  two  or  three  years,  are  also  given  in  competition  at  the  May  examinations. 
The  special  conditions  fhimed  fbr  these  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

VmuaSQ  GIUNTS. 

XXXIV.  A -grant  in  aid  of  a  new  buildings  or  for  the  adaptation  of  an  exist- 
ing  building  for  a  School  of  Science,  may  be  made  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  28. 
6dL  per  square  foot  of  internal  area,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5001.  for  any  one 
school,  provided  that  the  school— 

a.  Be  buiH  under  tiie  Public  Librafies  Aol ;  or, 

b.  Be  built  in  oonneotion  with  a  School  of  Ar(^  aided  by  a  Department  build- 
ing gr^nL 

And  provided  that  there  is  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  which  requires 
a  School  of  Science ;  that  it  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency ; 
and  that  the  site,  plans,  estimates^  specifications,  title,  and  trust  deeds,  are  sat- 
isfactory. 

APPAJUTUS  QBAlfTS. 

XXXV.  A  grant  towards  tlie  puichaas  of  apparatus,  diagrama,  ^.,  of  60  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  them,  is  made  to  Science  Schools  and  Glasses  in  Mechanics' 
and  similar  institutions  with  a  properly  constituted  Committee,  on  requisition 
duly  soade. 

isACHSBa'  visrrs  ih>  loiydok. 

XXXVI.  Science  teachers  who  have  taught  two  years  consecutively  and 
passed  not  leas  than  thirty  students  each  year,  are  allowed  second-class  railway 
rare  and  31.  towards  their  expenses  while  living  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
visitfng  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  other  Metropolitan  institutional  in 
order  tiiat  they  may  acquire  for  the  benefit  of  their  students  a  knowledge  of 
the  latest  progress  in  those  educational  subiects  which  affect  the  schools,  on 
condition  that  they  remain  there  five  days  at  least. 

The  floieiioe  Directory  (1M9)  contains  Terms  and  Regulations  in  detail  fer 
local  committees  in  transacting  business  with  the  Department,  and  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  awarded,  ss  well  as  a 
^jrllabos  of  the  suljedi  in  which  the  Examinations  in  Science  are  held  by  the 
Pepsftment  This  Syllabus  is  a  comprehensive  survey,  fKmi  the  practical 
stand-point,  of  the  whole  field  of  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing;  Machine 
Construction  and  Drawing;  Building  Construction  and  Naval  Architecture; 
Elementary  Mathematiea  (Arithmetic,  Geematiy,  Algebra,  Trigonosaetry,  Conic 
SedioM^  Oafeuliis);  Tbeorelieal  sad  Applied  Meefaanios;  Aooostics,  Light,  and 
Heat;  Magnetism  and  Eleetrfcity;  ChemiBtry,  inorganic  and  organic;  Geology; 
Mineralogy ;  Animal  Physiology ;  Zoology ;  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy; Systematic  and  Economic  Botany;  Prindplea  of  Mining;  Metallurgy; 
NavigatieB;  Mantieal  AatroBon^;  Steam;  Phyeieal  Oeogfaphy;  with  refer- 
eaees  to  etementary  tfoatises  in  which  each  subject  is  treated. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  having,  accepted  the  adpsinistration  of  the 
examinations  for  the  thirty  scholarships  of  the  value  of  1002.  each,  instituted 
hf  Mir.  Whiiwortb,  jb  ttie  theory  and  praetiee  of  Mechanios  and  its  cognate 
seiences^  Ibr  the  promotion  of  Engineering  and  mechanical  proficiency,  we 
append,  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Whiti^orth^s  Memorandum  on  the  subject 
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WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1868,  Joseph  Whitworth*  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  offered  "to  found  thirtj  scholarships,  of 
the  annual  value  of  1001.  each,  to  be  applied  for  the  further  instruction  of 
young  men,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  selected  by  open  competition  for 
their  intelligence,  and  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics  and 
its  cognate  sciences,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  engineering  and  mechan- 
ical industry  in  this  country,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  science  and  labor  into 
closer  relation  with  each  other."  This  offbr  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  generous  donor  was  invited  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  it^ 
management  during  his  life,  and  to  define  the  conditions  on  which  the  endow- 
ment fiind  should  be  administered.  On*  the  ^th  of  May,  Mr.  Whit  worth  trans- 
mitted the  following  Memorandum  on  the  establishment  of  60  exhibitions  of 
2bL  for  1868-9,  preparatory  to  the  competition  for  his  scholarships,  and  request- 
ing that  the  course  of  examination  should  be  conducted  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department 

MEMORAKDUH  OK  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  MECHANICAL  SCIENCB. 

L  Having  ofiTered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
to  "  found  thirty  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  1002.  each,  to  be  applied 
for  the  further  instruction  of  young  men,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
selected  by  open  competition  for  their  intelligence  and  proficiency,  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mechanics  and  its  cognate  sciences,  with  a  view  to  tlie  promo- 
tion of  engineering  and  mechanical  industry  in  this  couutr}*^,"  I  propose  that 
the  following  should  be  the  general  arrangements  in  the  first  instance,  which 
may  be  modified  after  the  first  competition  has  taken  place  in  May,  1869. 

U.  That  the  thirty  scholarships  of  1002^  each  should  be  open  to  all  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies^ 
who  do  not  exceed  the  age  of  26  years,  and  be  held  either  for  two  or  three 
years,  as  experience  may  prove  to  be  desirable ;  that  ten  scholarships  should 
be  competed  for  and  awarded  in  May,  1869,  at  the  annual  national  examina- 
tions in  science,  provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  should  be 
required  to  spend  the  period  of  holding  the  scholarships  in  the  further  satisfiBu> 
tory  prosecution  of  the  studies  and  practice  of  mechanical  engineering,  and 
pursue  their  studies  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  endowment,  making  period- 
ical reports  of  them ;  that  the  student  should  state  where  he  proposes  to  pursue 
his  studies,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  deciding  if  the  proposal  can  be 
allowed,  also  if  the  student's  progress  be  satisfactory,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  shall  be  tested  from  year  to  year.  In  deciding  if  the  plan  of  study  proposed 
by  the  student  be  satisfactory,  as  much  latitude  as  possible  may  be  allowed.    If 

*  Jowph  Whitworth  was  tx)ra  near  Manehetter  in  1805,  and  waa  edoeated  and  trained  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer.  In  1840,  be  read  befiwe  the  Britiih  Science  AHociation  at  Glasgow  a  paper  oa 
the  beat  methodt  of  iwodoeing  acearale  plane  aorfacei  in  mctala,  and  in  1841,  befove  the  Instita- 
tion  of  CiTil  Engineen,  on  a  onif.  rm  lystem  of  aerew  thieadi.  About  the  lame  time  he  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  planing  machines,  and  tools,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  1853  he  visited  the  United  States  as  Commissioner  to  tbe  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  New  York,  and  on  his  letum,  made  a  Report  on  the  Industrial  Progress  of 
this  country,  especially  In  the  matter  of  locomotives.  In  1850  he  commenced,  in  Manchester,  the 
mannfactare  of  rifled  guns  and  cannons  which  are  adopted  in  the  English  army  service,  and 
which,  for  aeeurecy  and  distance  of  range,  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  In  1868,  he  received 
the  Albert  Gold  Medal,  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  **  for  the  invention  and  manulhctore  of 
instruments  of  measurement  by  which  the  production  of  machinery  has  been  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  before  unattained,  to  the  great  advantage  of  arts,  mannfactuies,  and  commerce,  for 
the  promotion  of  which  this  medal  was  instituted.*' 
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the  student  wish  to  complete  his  general  education,  instead  of  continuing  his 
special  scientific  study,  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so.  He  may  go  to  the  uni- 
Teraties  or  colleges  affording  scientific  or  technical  instruction,  or  he  may  travel 
abroad.  The  successfiil  artisan  should  be  encouraged  to  study  theory,  and  the 
successful  competitor  in  theory  aided  in  getting  admission  to  machine  shops 
and  other  practical  establishments.  All  further  details  would  be  hereafter  pre- 
pared and  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

in.  The  candidates  must  be  of  sound  bodily  constitution. 

lY.  The  firat  competition  should  be  in  the  following  theoretical  subjects: — 

1.  Matheimtioi  (elemeotary  pnA  hifher).  4.  Physics. 

S.  IfeeJiaDics  (theoretioal  and  applied).  5.  Chemistrj,  including  metallurgy. 

3.  Praelioal  plane  and  descriptiTe  geometry, 
and  mechanical  and  me-hand  drawing. 

And  in  the  following  handicrafts  :— 

1.  SfflitbViroili.  8.  Filing  and  Fitting. 

Sl  Tnmii^.  *  4.  Pattern-making  and  molding. 

Y.  No  candidate  should  obtain  a  scholarship  who  has  not  shown  a  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  all  the  following  theoretical  subjects: — 

1.  Efementary  mathematics.  3.  Practical  plane  and  descriptive  geometry 

2.  Elementary  mechanics.  and  free-hand  drawing. 

with  the  power  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  following  classes  of  tools : — 

a.  The  axe.  d.  The  file. 

h.  .The  saw  and  plane.  «.  The  forge, 

c  The  hammer  and  chiiiBl. 

I  propose  that  the  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  the  theoretical 
sabjects  and  those  obtainable  by  the  most  skilled  workman  should  be  dqual. 

YI.  My  object  in  devising  the  foregoing  scheme  has  been,  while  requiring  a 
practical-acquaintance  with  a  few  simple  tools  as  a  sine  qua  nonj  to  render  the 
competition  accessible  on  fkirly  equal  terms  to  the  student  who  combines  some 
practice  with  his  theory,  and  to  the  artisan  who  combines  some  theoretical 
knowledge  with  perfection  of  workmanship. 

Preparatory  ExhihUiona  of  251  /or  (he  Tear  1868- 

YIL  As  the  scholarships  scheme  can  only  come  into  full  operation  by  de- 
grees^ I  propose  firom  the  fund  ultimately  available  for  the  scheme  at  once  to 
create  slzty  exhibitions  or  premiums,  of  the  value  of  25^  eacli,  tenable  until 
April,  1869,  and  to  place  them  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  following  educational  institutions  and  towns^  in  order  that  they  may 
Award  them  to  youths  under  22  years  of  age,  who  may  thus  be  aided  to  qualify 
themselvesi  and  must  compete  for  the  scholarships  of  1002.  in  May,  1869. 

YIU.— 

8  Exhibitions  to  Owens  College,  and  2  to  the  3  University  of  Oxford. 

Grammar  School,  Bfancboter,  the  seat  of  3  University  of  Cambridge, 

my  workshops.  3  University  of  London. 

And  one  to  each  of  the  following  oniversities,  colleges,  and  public  schools:-* 

UaivenHy  of  Durham.  Weetmlnster. 

Uatversity  of  Dublin.  Winchester. 

University  of  Edinbuigh.  St.  Paul's,  London. 

Watt  Institution,  Edinbuigh.  Merchant  Tailois*. 

University  of  Glosfow.  Christ's  Hospital. 

Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow.  City  of  Lonaoo. 

Uniiwfsity  of  St.  Andrew*s.  Shrewsbury. 

University  of  Aberdeen.  Marlborough. 

To  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  BelfhsC,  Cheltenham. 

Corii,  Galway,  Ireland.  Chester. 

King's  CoUmb,  London.  Clifton. 

Univenity  (\»liege,  Loodoo.  Brighton. 

Eton.  Liverpool. 
Harrow. 

Rugby.  8  to  the  .College  of  Preceptors. 

Chvter  House.  3  to  the  Scienoe  and  Art  DeparUneot 

I  propose  that  the  following  exhibitions  shall  be  given  to  artisans  only  :^- 
StotbeSociety  of  Arts. 
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AIbo  one  fi>r  artiaans  ta  eacb  of  the  IbUoviog  tovrns:--'. 

Birminghun.  Swamea  and  Ganiiff.  Leadb  "ttttftttMi 

BrittoL  Baliftx  or  HoddenfieM.  NorthainiitoD. 

And  if  there  be  anj  of  the  above  unapplied,  tbej  may  be  given  by  the  Sci* 
ence  and  Art  Department  to  any  other  scholastic  institution  which  makes  satis- 
fhctory  arran^ments  for  affording  instruction  in  mathematics  and  meclumic^ 
ftee-hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

IX.  I  would  point  out  that  the  ezhibiiiona  to  artisms  majr  perhaps  be  in- 
creased to  bOL  for  the  year,  by  connectiDg  them  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department^  under  the  Kinute  of  the  2 let  December,  186*7. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Seltd  GommiUee  on  ScierUifie 
Educaiion^  May  7,  1868,  in  explanation  of  paragraphs  5  and  6  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  above  Memorandum,  Mr.  Whitworth  remained : — 

I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  youths  to  learn  the  use  of  the  simple 
tools,  such  as  the  axe,  saw,  plane,  hammer,  chisel,  file,  and  forge^  and  that  they 
canliardly  begin  the  practice  too  young--^  school,  in  the  Edbop,  or  wherever 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  To  illustrate : — ^I  should  propose  leanuug 
the  use  of  the  knife ;  and  I  would  give  notice  that  there  would  be  competition' 
for  a  half-dozen  boys  in  the  use  of  this  implement  in  making  square  or  cylin- 
drical pieces  of  wood,  of  which  I  would  have  a  carpenter  prepare  a  half-dozen 
specimens  of  white  deal  After  several  trials,  once  a  week,  oq  this  material,  I 
would  have  a  second  competition,  on  blocks  of  red  deal;  and  then  a  third,  on 
beech,  or  ash,  or  oak.  The  successive  trials  would  ilbistiate  the  different  na- 
tures of  woods,  and  of  adapting  the  edge  of  the  knife  to  the  kind  of  wood.  In 
sucoessive  trials  the  boys  should  make  a  square  piece  of  wood  round,  or  octag- 
onalf  or  hexagonal  So  to  learn  the  use  of  tlie  hammer  and  the  anvil,  the  boy 
should  be  ftimisbed  with  a  piece  of  lead  (with  tin  in  it  to  make  it  hard)  and  be 
asked  to  square  it  and  otherwise  modify  its  shape  under  the  hammer,  and  othec 
tooUs.  The  boys  could  get  the  iiustraction  when  they  pleased,  but  the  school- 
teacher should  from  time  to  time  encourage  and  ascertain  the  mechanical  apt- 
itude of  his  scholars — and  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  Jumd  as  well  as  the  brauL 

To  questions  respecting  the  kind  and  value  of  scientific  instruction  to  en- 
gineers and  foremen  of  works,  Mr.  Whitworth  replied  in  substance  as  follows: 

In  the  higher  elementary  schools  and  colleges,  besides  instruction  hi  mathe- 
matics aiid  mechanical  drawing,  mechanical  engineering  and  the  construction 
of  macbmery  should  be  taught,  with  the  aid  of  models  of  different  kinds.  This 
instruction,  even  when  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  practical  kind,  wfll  not 
supersede  the  training  of  the  workshop.  To  meet  the  sharp  competition  d 
free  trade,  and  of  the  inteUigent  and  skilled  labor  of  the  Continent,  our  foremen, 
engineers  and  artisans  must  be  well  informed  of  the  objects  of  the  manu&cture 
and  work  they  have  in  hand,  aqd  of  tlie  most  simple  and  economical  ways  of 
doing  it,  which  wiU  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
pEJfieiplas  of  science^  and  which  they  most  understand  and  intelligently  foUpw. 

In  awarding  scholarships  under  my  scheme,  my  desire  is  to  give  to  profi- 
ciency in  practical  work  the  same  number  of  marks  (say  500)  as  to  theoretical 
knowledge.  To  those  who  attain  the  highest  proficiency  in  a  given  number  of 
branches  at  the  end  of  three  years,  I  submit  that  honors  in  the  nature  of  aca- 
demic degrees,  as  incentive  to  exertion,  and  marking  the  estimation  of  such 
proficiency  by  some  recognized  public  authority,  should  be  given.  To  secure 
the  right  kind  of  teaching,  in  the  line  of  studies  included  in  my  Memorandum, 
a  sufficient  number  of  Profossors  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics  should  be  called 
into  existence  by  endowment,  government  grants,  and  the  payments  of  fees. 

Practical  skill  as  mechaniciaji|s,  delicacy  of  perception,  and  manual  dexterity, 
to  be  thoroughly  attained,  musk  be  begpin  early;  hence  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing the  time  and  kind  of  theoretical  instruction  in  science,  so  as  not  to  obetruct| 
hyk  rajtlier  encourage  the  early  use  of  the  simplest  instruments  specified. 

The  existence  of  Trade  Museums  in  manufacturing  centres,  showing  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  machinery  and  fobrics,  would  stimulate  invention  end 
educate  the  taste  of  workmen  and  the  community;  and  Uie  locality  and  the 
government  should  combine  in  thehr  establishment^  extension,  and  support 
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OPERATIONS  OF  DEPARTMENT  IN  1860. 

We  glean  from  the  Seventeenth  Report  the  foilowing  sammasy  of  the  open- 
tioos  and  reeuita  of  the  Sdenee  and  Art  Department  for  the  year  1869. 

L    AID  FOB  THB  PBOMOTION  OF  BOIEVOB. 

a  Ekmeniary  Science, — Counting  as  a  school  erery  institution  in  whidi  aei- 
eniiflc  instmciion  is  giveo,  the  number  has  increased  from  300  in  1868,  to  516, 
with  21,500  pupils,  of  whom  13,234  oflbred  themselves  ibr  examination.  Since 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  Science  Schools  have  increased  to  810,  with  29,956 
Btudeota.  The  number  of  teachera  who  were  paid  on  the  reanlts  of  these  ez- 
ambiations  was  486,  the  average  amount  of  35t  per  teacher.  Prizca  and  medals 
to  the  value  of  711/.  were  awarded  to  the  pupils.  Local  exhibitions  and  Ele- 
mentary School  and  Science  acbohurships^  towards  each  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment contributes  252.,  are  now  in  operation,  and  poor  and  competent  students 
are  thus  enabled  to  oontinne  at  schooL  Offleera  of  Boyal  Engineers  are  now 
employed  on  the  examinations  and  inspection,  without  additional  charge  to  tlie 
Department  An  increclMd  number  of  students  (253)  from  the  conntiy  at- 
tended the  special  courses  of  lectures  in  the  London  School  of  Mines. 

h.  Advanced  Scientific  Instruction. — The  attendance  on  the  regular  and  even- 
ing courses  of  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines  has  been  as  IbHows: — 17  on  the  entire 
coune^  and  from  6  to  36  on  each  of  the  q>ecial  suijjectsof  cfaemistiy,  natural  his- 
tofy,  physics,  geology,  Ac ;  600  on  the  lectures  to  worlcing  men ;  237  on  the 
eveniag  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  180  on  the  evening  course  on  physics,  de- 
signed particularly  for  teachers.  The  students'  laboratory  of  the  Boyal  CcUege 
of  ChemUtry  has  been  crowded,  and  the  total  attendance  has  been  136.  The 
MeiaUwrgical  Laboratory  in  oonnegCtlon  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  (Geology 
was  attended  by  35  students. 

The  Royal  OoUege  of  Science  fbr  Irekatd  is  now  in  operation  on  a  three  years* 
oourae,  which  includes  14  subjects,  and  induded  in  1869,  1,125  lectures.  The 
SHtseom  of  the  College  has  been  visited  by  6,901  persons.  The  Eveniog  Pop- 
ular Lectures^  at  a  fee  of  6d.  for  each  course,  were  attended  by  969  persons. 
The  laboratory  demonstrations^  intended  tor  artiaans  employed  in  tiiie  day,  were 
attended  by  36  students. 

The  Royal  School  of  Naval  Arehiteoture  <tnd  Marine  Engineering  at  South 
EJensiagton  was  attended  by  40  students,  30  of  whom  were  sent  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  10  were  private  students. 

IL    AID  nr  ELEHBNTABT  DRAWINO. 

The  National  Art  JVaining  School  at  South  Kensington  has  been  attended  by 
895  students  (531  males  and  364  females) ;  of  these,  34  were  maintained  as 
masters  of  Schools  of  Art ;  26  were  national  schcdars  who  were  in  receipt  of 
allowances  to  enable  them  to  become  designers,  or  art-workmen.  The  total 
sum  realized  from  fees  was  $6,000. 

Government  Schools  of  Art  exist  in  107  localities,  attended  in  1869  by  19,864 
students;  66  of  these  sdiools  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
drawings  fbr  use  as  examples,  and  24,  books  from  the  South  Kensington  library. 

Natumal  Competition  of  Schools  of  Art  consisted  in  1869  of  232  studies  from 
the  antique,  359  designs,  and  432  studies  in  light  and  shade,  or  oolor.    Tl^ 
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awards  were  10  gold  medals,  20  silver,  and  60  bronze,  together  with  101 
Queen's  prizes  in  booka 

Nighi  Classes^  for  instruction  in  drawing  for  artisans,  have  increased  to  249, 
with  an  attendance  of  9,322  persons. 

Of  1,094  Elemenlary  Schools  /or  the  Poor,  examined  m  reference  to  profi- 
ciency, 120,928  children  were  taught  drawing  hy  certificated  teachers. 

Out  of  2,101  pupil-teachers  of  40  IVaining  Schools,  271  obtained  certificates  of 
competency  to  teach  drawing. 

In  1869,  1,30U  were  granted  on  342  requisitions  for  aid  towards  the  cost  of 
examples,  the  local  committee  oontributing  a  like  amount 

The  grand  total  of  persons  taught  drawing  through  the  agency  of  the  De- 
partment in  1869  was  167,198,  who  together  paid  in  fees  20,200^  Payments 
on  results  of  examination  were  paid  on  66,324  of  the  first  grade ;  6,798  of  the 
second;  2,032  of  the  third  grade;  640  of  the  third  grade,  on  account  of  ad- 
vanced work;  6,  of  10^  each,  for  obtaining  Art-Teacher^s  certificate;  9,  each 
of  6L,  for  student  prepared  for  National  Scholarship. 

Total  number  of  Prizes  issued,  of  first  grade^  7,361;  of  second,  2,761;  of 
third,  830.     Ibtal,  10,962. 

The  Art  Museum  and  Library  has  been  enriched  in  1866  and  1869  by  gifts 
and  bequests  to  the  value  of  60,000i> 

m.    SOUTH  KRNSINGTON  IfUSBUV. 

The  decorations  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Naval 
Architecture  are  executed  by  Art-students,  working  under  the  directions  of  the 
artists  who  furnish  the  designs.  The  method  of  warming,  lighting,  and  venti- 
lating has  been  found  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  EducaHonal  Collection  and  Library  has  been  increased  by  exchange, 
through  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  office.  The  number  of  readers  in  1869  was 
1 1,097.  The  Food  CoUedion,  Museum  of  Economic  Fish  OuUure,  Animal  Products 
Museum,  Jihtseum  of  Construction  and  Building  Materials,  Museum  of  Modem 
War  Materials,  Museum  of  Machinery  and  Models,  and  Kaval  Museum,  have  all 
received  accession  of  obj^ts,  and  of  visitors.  The  total  number  of  visitors  was 
1,043,664. 

Branch  Museums  exist  in  difTerent  looallties,  supported  or  aided  by  the  State, 
and  are  all  prosperous  and  popular.  Among  them  are :  The  Beihnal  Oreen 
Museum;  Museum  of  Practical  Gedtogy  in  Jermyn  Street,  visited  by  47,606  per- 
sons; EdifUiwrgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  visited  by  309,278 ;  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  visited  by  31,916 ;  Olasnevin  Botan- 
ical Garden,  Dublin,  visited  by  223,636  persons,  of  whom  172,600  were  on 
Sundays;  Library  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  visited  by  18,376  persons;  Boydl 
Zoological  Society,  visited  by  136,062. 

The  Geological  Survey  was  prosecuted  at  an  expense  of  18,79 U ;  the  Mining 
Record  Office  continues  the  exploration  of  the  mining  districts,  ka. 

The  Schools  of  Sctenoe  and  Art  have  been  attended  by  187^800  persons;  the 
Museums  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  have  been  visited  by  1,798,842 
persons,  the  local  Exhibitions  by  338,000,  and  the  Art  and  Educational  Libra- 
ries by  48,244 — and  the  total  number  of  individuals  reached  by  the  Department 
is  2,372,000. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1869, 
was  220,3441 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

a 

▲T  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


The  National  Art  Training  School,  when  first  instituted  in 
1837,  as  a  Government  Sehool  of  Design,  occupied  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Somerset  House,  once  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1852,  when  it  became  a  Training  School  for  Teachers 
in  Art,  accommodations  were  granted  by  the  Queen  in  Marlborough 
House,  which  were  occupied  till  1 856,  when  the  school  was  removed 
to  South  Kensington  to  a  temporary  building,  which  was  exchanged 
in  October,  1863,  for  buildings  specially  erected  for  its  accommo- 
dations— ^fire-proof,  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  admirably 
lighted  by  day  and  night,  and  having  a  distinct  series  of  rooms  for 
male  and  female  students,  with  separate  rooms  in  each  series  for 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  with  a  lecture-room  in  common  for 
the  male  and  female  classes. 

The  following  announcement,  taken  from  the  Art  Directory  is- 
sued by  the  Department  in  1869,  explains  the  objects,  course  of 
instruction,  and  scheme  of  examination  and  scholarship  of  this 
admirable  institution : — 

1.  The  Katiooal  Art  Training  School  at  South  KensiDgton  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  Art  Masters  and  Mistresses  for  the  United  Eingdom, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  drawing,  designing,  and  modeling,  to  be 
applied  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

OOUBSB  OF  JSBTKVCnOS. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows,  although  not  progressive  in  the 
order  in  which  the  stages  are  mentioned : — 

SCafe  1.   IJmear  Drawings  hf  mid  of  JnttrmuHts, 

m.  Linenr  G^oinelry. 

f .  Meohanieal  nnd  Machine  Drawinf ,  and  detaib  of  Arehitaetora  (Vom  eopiaa. 

c  Linaar  FaispectiTa. 
SUfa  9.  Dree-kamd  OuUhu  Draviug  of  Rigid  fbrwufrom  examplet  or  eofioo. 

m.  Objects. 

t.  Oraamafnt. 
Bcace  X   Freo-hnmd  (hUlhu  Drawing  from  tko  *'  rattxtf.** 

a.  Modeh  andPObjecU. 

h.  Omnmenk 
8la(e  4.   Shading  from  fUt  oxtmpUo  or  cofieo, 

a.  Modeb  and  Objacta. 

h.  OrnamenL 
filsfa  5.   Skadimg  from  tkt  mtmd  or  ooUd  forwu, 

a.  Hodeb  and  Objects. 

h.  Ornament. 

c  TiiM  akatcbiof  and  skafchin^  from  memoiy. 
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BUfB  6b  Drawing  ike  JSfynuM  f^fMrs,  tmd  JSnim^  Finms,  fnrn  xtfiM. 

a.  In  outline. 

i.  Shaded. 
SUfe  7.  Drawing  Flowers^  FUiage  oni  Olfjects  ofJfaUvral  J£i$tarf,fnmJUst  ertm^Ui  or  ecpiet, 

a.  Id  outline. 

b.  Shaded. 

Stane  8.  Drawing  VU  Human  Figure,  or  Animal  Fifrm9,from  the  ** round*'  or  natnra. 
a.   In  outline  Trom  ca*la. 
hK  Shaded  (details). 
b*.  Shaded  (whole  figoret). 
e.  Siudiet  ui'  ihe  human  igvn  ftoa  mde  uvdtl. 

d.  'Studies  6f  the  human  figure,  draped. 

e.  Time  sketchinf  and  sketching  from  memorjr. 
Stofe  9.  Anatomieal  Studieo. 

a.  Of  the  human  figure. 

b.  Of  animal  forms, 
e.  Of  either,  modeled. 

Stage  10.  Drawing  Flowero,  FbliagB^  Landoeope  DtUiU,  and  O^oeU  of  J^tatwroi  Biotorf, 
fromnotura. 

m.  In  outline. 

*.  Shaded. 
Stage  11.  Painting  Ornament  from  ike  ^*Jlat**  or  eofiee. 

J;  \l  SiSJJ'^"*^  I  eWier  In  w«teM»lor,  Ump«m,  or  oH 

Stage  13.  Painting  Omamontfrom  the  oaett  4«> 

0.  In  monochrome,  either  in  water-eolor,  oil;  or  tempera. 
Stage  13.  Pointing  {general)  from  flat  examplee  or  eofrief^/lowere,  eHO^ife,  4ro, 

a.  Flowers  or  natural  otgects,  in  water-color,  in  oil,  or  in  tempera. 

b.  Landscapes. 

Stage  14.  Painting  (general)  direetfrom  naJtmre. 

a.  Flowers,  or  sttU«lifi,  in  water-color,  oil,  or  Uupttrn'mUkom  botkgoooaeie, 

b.  Landscapes. 

'Stage  15.  Painting  Oroapa  at  oaaepaeUioKM  ^ color. 

a.  In  water-color,  oil,  or  teiDpera. 
Stage  14.  Paiiaing  tMe  HnntoM  Figure  or  Jhiimole  in  mmmkromofrom  oaeU, 

a.  In  oil,  water-color,  or  tenpera. 
Stage  17.  Painting  the  Hwnain  FIgmre  or  JMmalo  in  «ohr, 

a.  From  the  diit,  or  copies. 

b.  Firom  nature,  mide  or  draped. 

e.  Time  sketches  and  eoropositioot. 
Stage  18.  Modeling  Ontament» 

a.  Elementary,  from  casts. 

b.  Advanced,  from  casts. 

c.  From  drawings. 

d.  Time  sketches  fttnn  exam^lea  ftnd  noin  ineiuoTy. 
Stage  10.  Modeling  tke  Hnman  Figure  or  JkUmale. 

a.  E^roentary,  from  easts  of  hands,  fbet,  matfci,  ftc 

b.  Advanced,  from  casts  or  solid  examples. 

e.  From  drawings. 

d.  From  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

Stage  SO.  Modeling  fVutto,  Flowere,  Flriiage^  and  GlooeU  tfMtural  HUtorf.from  natura. 
Stage  31.  Time-eketekes  in  Cta^  qftke  Human  Ffgort,  or  Animale^from  natmro. 
Stage  SB.  Elementary  Design. 

a.  Studies  treating  natural  oljlects  omanwataHy. 

b.  Ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  ^rea  epnees  in  moooehiomt. 

e.  Ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  color. 

d.  Studies  of  historic  styles  of  ornament  drawn  or  modeled. 
Stage  33.  Applied  Deeigne,  Teeknieal  or  MieeeUoneoue  Stvdiee, 

a.  Machine  and  mechanical  dntwiog,  pUn-dAwing,  nmppiog,  and  aorreys  done  firom  actoal 

measurement. 

b,  Arohiteotural  design. 

e.  Surface  design. 
d.  Plastic  design. 

3.  Students  who  have  paid  fees'  for  two  consecutive  sessions  are  entitled,  on 
passing  the  whole  of  the  Second  €hnide  ezamtnationsy  to  an  admiflskm  to  their 
class  for  one  year,  at  a  remission  of  half  the  usual  fee.  Thej  are  entitled  to  a 
continuance  of  the  same  privilege  for  a  second  yew  onlyj  if  they  have  obtained 
a  "  pass  "  for  merit  of  work,  or  a  prize  or  medal  in  the  annual  National  Com- 
petition. 

Students  who  have  paid  fees  as  above  are  entitled,  on  passing  satis&ctory  ex- 
aminations in  any  ihree^  or  if  females  in  two,  of  the  subjects  of  the  1st  eeriifioale^ 
ixifree  admission^  which  will  last  for  one  year,  and  is  renewable  if  the  1st  cer- 
tificate be  fully  taken  within  that  tima  After  obtaining  the  1st  certificate,  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  be  admitted  free,  provided  a  "pass"  for  merit  of  work, 
or  a  prize  or  medal  in  the  annual  National  Competition  be  taken  annually ;  or, 
in  lieu  of  these,  some  more  advanced  studies  of  Drawing  fix)m  the  antique,  or 
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Bunting.  Stodents  who  baye  obtained  the  let  certificate  are  alao  eligible  to 
compete  for  weekly  allowauoea,  according  to  their  progress  in  the  acboo)  and 
the  cortificatea  obtained,  of  5«.,  10s.,  or  i^^  in  return  for  which  thej  have  to 
perform  certain  duties  as  teachers^  and  must  engage  to  accept  the  situations  to 
which  tliey  are  recommended. 

A  limited  number  only  of  students  nuy  compete  with  students  of  Local 
Schools  of  Art  for  maintenance  allowances  of  20«.  or  25s.  weekly.  No  student 
will  be  eligrible  to  receive  such  higher  payments  who  has  not  taken  one  Art 
certificate,  or  a  Science  certificate  in  Mechanical  Drawiog  or  Building  Construc- 
tion. Such  allowances  will  be '  granted  for  one  session  only.  They  may  be 
renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  according  to  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  student,  and  the  demand  for  certificated  teachers.  No  student 
in  training  will  be  allowed  to  remain  as  such  after  he'has  obtained  five  certifi- 
cates. Besides  their  studies  in  the  Training  School,  students  in  training  will  be 
required  to  give  instruction  in  parochial  and  district  schools  as  a  part  of  then: 
traintn<7. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Training  Glasses  must  be  made  the  firat  Sat- 
urday in  February  or  the  firat  Saturday  in  September. 

4.  With  a  view  to  assist  female  students  in  obtaining  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  become  Art  teachere,*  admission  to  the  I'raining  School  for  females  is 
regulated  by  the  rules  stated  ahove ;  they  may  then  receive  an  allowance  of 
firom  5«.  to  \5s.  &  week,  according  to  vacancies  on  the  list,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  yeara,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  3d  Grade.  If 
their  progress  and  promise  justify  it,  they  may  (having  obtained  the  2d  certifi- 
cate within  the  two  yeara)  continue  to  receive  an  allowance  for  another  year, 
while  working  for  the  3d  certificate. 

ABT  GSHTIFICATE9— GBOUPS  07  SUBJECTS  FOB  EXAMINATIONS. 

5.  The  twenty-three  stages  of  instruction  are  divided  into  six  groups. 
Certificates  of  competency  to  teach  the  subjects  included  in  each  group  are 

given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  necessary  examinations. 

These  are  called  Certificates  of  the  3d  Grade. 

The  following  are  the  Groups  which  form  the  subjects  of  Certificates: — 

Gboup  1. — Blembmta&t  B&AWIHa  AND  CoLOBiNa,  .Stl^S  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
10,  and  13. 

Group  2. — PAurriNa,  with  examination  in  Styles  of  Art,  and  in  the  element- 
ary principles  of  ornament,  Stages  11,  12,  14,  15,  and  22. 

Group  3. — ^Thb  Fioube  Drawn  and  Painted,  with  examination  in  the  his- 
toric styles  of  ornament.  Stages  8,  9,  16,  and  17. 

Gboup  4. — MooELixa  Obnaxsnt,  with  examination  in  Styles  of  Art,  and  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  ornament,  Stages^S,  20,  22. 

Gboup  6. — Modeltno  the  Fioube,  with  examination  in  the  historic  styles  of 
ornament.  Stages  8,  9,  19,  21. 

Gboup  a — ^TBcainoAL  iNSTBucmmr. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

6.  The  Examinations  of  the  3d  Grade  will  take  place  annually  at  the  offices 
of  the  Department,  South  Kensington,  in  the  month  of  February. 

Candidates  who  are  desirous  of  passing  such  Examinations  must  forward 
their  names,  together  with  all  the  requisite  works,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
paitment,  on  the  firat  Saturday  in  February.  They  must  state  the  Group  or 
Groups  for  which  they  seek  to  obtain  Certificates.  These  works,  if  accepted, 
wiU  be  retained  by  the  Department :  works  of  unsuccessful  Candidates,  and 
Candidates  not  proposing  to  earn  payments  from  the  State,  will  be  returned. 
They  will  be  informed  whether  their  drawings  have  been  accepted  and  whether 
permission  can  be  granted  to  them  to  present  themselves  for  Examination. 

*  Shoold  opportunities  oflfer  for  a  female  student  In  traininf  to  employ  a  portion  of  her  time  in 
itBehiofSt  she  may  accept  engagemeots,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head-master,  and  receive  a 
reduced  allowanoe,  proportionate  to  the  time  raaaininf  for  ttodies  eonnected  with  her  oeitifieate ; 
it  being  undefstood  that  the  dufation.of  the  aHowancea  will  in  w»  oase  exceed  three  years.  It 
be  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  termination  of  the  allowance,  the  Department  in  no  degree 
itakea  to  provide  or  obtain  employment,  as  ieaebecs,  for  tte  nale  or  fiNnale  students  so  trained. 
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These  examinations  will  take  place  before  the  Inspector-General  for  Art,  as- 
sisted by  other  IHlxaminers  who  may  be  associated  with  him.  They  will  be 
conducted  partly  by  written  exercises,  and  partly  by  studies  made  in  a  given 
time.  Each  Candidate  may  be  required  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the 
Examiner. 

Traveling  expenses  will  be  allowed  to  candidates  fh>m  provincial  schools 
who  obtain  certificates. 

Mrsi  Group, 

Candidates  for  Certificates  for  the  First  Group— 

1.  If  they  have  attended  the  Training  School  of  the  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  they  must  have  obtained  a  recommendation  for  admission  to  ex- 
amination from  the  Head-master.  Candidates  fixMn  the  provincial  or  other 
schools  will  be  required  to  execute  an  extra  work  in  the  presence  of  the  Ex- 
aminer. 

2.  They  must  be  prepared  to  instruct  a  class  m  the  presence  of  the  Exam- 
iners, either  in  Free-hand  Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Perspective  or  Model 
Drawing. 

3.  To  sketeh,  in  a  given  time,  a  group  of  Models,  placed  by  the  Examiners 
for  that  purpose. 

4.  To  solve,  in  writing,  questions  on  Geometry,  Perspective,  Orthographic 
Projection  *  and  the  Rudiments  of  Constructive  Architecture.* 

For  the  First  Group  the  following  works  are  necessary,  ten  in  number: — 

Stage  la,  A  sheet  of  Geometrical  Problems. 
"     Ih.  A  sheet  of  Mechanical  Drawings.* 
"     le.  A  sheet  of  Prospective  Diagrams. 
**     1^  A  sheet  of  Architectural  Details.* 
"     3.    An  outline  from  the  Madeleine  Pilaster. 
**     5a.  A  sheet  of  Drawings  from  Modeb,  shaded  in  chalk  or  peneiL 

*'  56.  A  sheet  of  Ornament  shaded  from  the  Cast,  in  ohalk. 

*'  6.    An  outline  of  the  Figure  from  the  flaL 

**  10.    A  sheet  of  Foliage  drawn  from  nature. 

"  13.    A  sheet  of  Flowers  painted  from  the  flat 

Second  Group, 

For  the  Second  Group  each  Candidate — 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a  Certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  WiU  be  required  to  sketch,  in  color,  in  a  given  time,  a  Group  placed  by 
the  Examiners  for  that  purpose — ^usuig  any  medium  or  vehicle  whidi  the  Ex- 
aminers may  propose. 

3.  Will  be  required'to  answer  in  writing  a  paper  of  questions  on  (he  ekmenkiry 
principles  of  Ornament  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  ike  OmamentaUon 
of  the  class  chosen  for  iUuslration  in  the  Drawings  sent  up  in  Stage  22d.\ 

4.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  technical  questions*  on 
art,  and  on  the  general  principles  and  execution  of  the  several  historic  schools ; 
and  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  nomenclature  of  structural  botany.^ 

For  the  Second  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  six  in  number: — 

Stage  13  or  14.  A  landscape  in  oil  from  natare^  or  fh>m  some  approved  example. 
**     IS.    A  painting  of  ornament  in  mooocbrome  from  the  cast,  in  oil  or  tempera. 
"     14.    A  study  of  Flowers  painted  from  nature  in  water-eolor. 
'*     15.    A  stucfj  of  a  Roup  as  a  Composition  of  Color,  in  oil. 
**     9Stc,  A  slieet  of  at  least  two  studies  of  Ornamental  armngements  in  eolor. 
"     SSa.  A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanically  analysed  with  a  view  to 

ornamental  details. 
*'     83^  Aaetaf  BtmiUt  executed  durhtf  ^  period  ^  training-^  /rem  eeme  one  eUee  ef 

ebftcU  in  tie  SetUk  Kenetngten  Mueeum,  et^fidentlf  exUneive  to  repreeent  tke 

huterji  of  ike  elaee  eelecte£ 

Third  Group, 

For  the  Third  Group  each  Candidate— 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  Certificates  for  the  First  and  Second  Groups. 

2.  'Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  anat? 
omy  of  the  Human  Figure. 

*  Female  candidates  are  not  examined  in  Mechanical  or  Architectural  Drawing. 
t  Redgrave  on  Design,  and  the  Grammar  of  Ornament,  by,  Owen  Jones,  may  be  read  for  ele- 
mentary iirinci^lM. 
X  Based  oa  Lmdley's  Scbool  Botany. 
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3.  To  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  on  the  History  of  Ornament  of  the  various 
periods  and  stylos,  and  a  paper  of  que&tions  on  the  elementary  principles  of  Or- 
nament and  on  the  history  and  peculiariiies  of  the  Ofnamentaiion  of  the  class 
chosen  for  iUusircUkm  m  the  Drawings  sent  up  in  Stage  22d, 

4.  To  draw  in  a  given  time  the  bones  or  muscles,  within  the  outline  of  an 
antique  figure,  from  memoiy. 

6.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a  time-study  by  each  candidata 

%*  From  Candidates  who  are,  or  have  been.  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

and  have  been  there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  this  last  exercise 

will  not  be  required. 

For  the  Third  Group  the  following  works  are  necessary,  seven  in  number : — 

Stage  8&.  Ad  Antiqoe  Figure  shaded  frooi  tiM  Cut,  in  chalk. 

**      8c.  A  ctudy  in  Chalk  from  the  Living  Model. 

**      9.    The  bones  and  moscles  placed  within  outlines  of  an  Antique  Figure. 

*'     16.    A  painting  of  the  Human  Figure  from  a  picture  in  oil. 

**    17a.  A  tiainting  of  the  Nude  or  Draped  Fvnre  from  the  life,  in  oil. 

**  SSdL*  Varied  studies  of  Historic  styles  or  Ornament,  n^fieiently  exttiuive  to  repretenl 
the  histarg  of  the  elaooes  odected^  sketched  from  works  in  the  Museum,  the  au- 
thority in  each  case  being  af^aded.  If  they  are  from  colored  ornament,  the 
sketches  are  lo  be  ookwed  also. 

Iburth  Group. 

For  the  Fourth  Group  each  Cgndidate— 

1.  Most  already  have  obtained  a  Certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer  in  writing  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  elementary 
principles  of  Ornament  and  on  the  history  arid  peculiarities  of  die  Ornamentation 
of  the  class  chosAifor  illustration  in  the  Drawings  sent  up  in  Stage  22d. 

3.  To  sketch  from  memoiy  Elementary  details  of  Ornament,  and  in  a  given 
time  to  model  a  piece  of  ornament,  in  low  reliel)  from  a  print  or  drawing. 

For  the  Fourth  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  five  in  numl^r : — 

Stage  18a.  A  modeled  study  of  Ornament  from  the  Cast. 
**      18ft.  A  modeled  study  of  Ornament  from  a  Drawing. 
**     90.    A  ^aodeled  study  of  Flowers  or  Foliage  from  Nature. 
**     S3.    A  modeled  studv  of  ony  one  of  the  sections  of  this  stage. 
**     92a.  A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants,  botanically  analyxed  with  a  view  to  dn- 

play  their  ornamental  details,  drown  or  modeled. 
**     8SU.  Jl  $et  ofstudieg  ezoeutei  dmrng  the  period  of  training,  from  oomo  one  elase  of 

oincels  in  tke  South  Kensington  MttatmM,  ovJUientlf  extensive  to  represent  the 

kutory  of  the  date  eeleeted. 

Fifth  Cfroup, 

For  the  Fifth  Group  eadi  Candidate— 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a  Certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  anat- 
omy of  the  Human  Frame. 

3.  To  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  on  the  History  of  Ornament  of  the  various 
periods  and  styles. 

4.  To  make,  in  a  given  time,  a  sketch  in  low  relie/J  from  a  print  or  drawing 
of  an  antique  figure ;  and  to  give  the  anatomical  details  from  memory. 

5.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a  time-study  by  each  Candidate. 

♦,*  From  Candidates  who  are,  or  have  been,  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  there  admitted  to  study  i>om  the  living  model,  this  last  exercise  will  not 
be  required. 

For  the  Fifth  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  six  in  number: — 

Stage  8.    An  Antique  Figure  shaded  from  the  Cast, 

**      9.    An  anatomical  rendering  of  an  Antique  Figure,  modeled. 

**      Oo.  A  dmwing  of  the  Skeleton  placed  within  the  outline  of  an  Antique  Figure. 

*'    19.    A  model  of  an  Antique  Figure  in  the  round,  rendered  in  relief. 

*'    90.    A  model  of  the  Human  Figure  from  Nature,  nude  or  Anpod. 

**  SSd.*  Varied  studies  of  the  relief  ornament  of  Historic  styles  sketched  from  the  easts, 
earrings,  metal  work,  ite.^  in  the  Museum  of  the  Department,  with  written  au- 
thorities for  each ;  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  various 
classes  selected. 

*  It  IS  intended  by  these  studies  to  test  the  knowledge  of  ornament  possessed  by  the  candidate ; 
he  should  therefore  send  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  the  most  characteristic  details  of  ihie  best  periods  of 
the  various  styles,  and  should  give  the  source  from  whence  the  examples  are  derived.  Candidates 
from  provincial  schools  roust  use  for  the  same  purpose  the  works  circulated  by  the  Department, 
such  -as  Casts,  Electrotypes,  Photographs,  Books,  Prints,  Jfcc. 
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Siocfh  Oroup. 

1.  Certificates  in  the  Sixth  Group  are  granted  on  proof  of  competency  to 
teach  (a)  Domestic  Architectural  Drawing:;  and  (b)  the  special  application  of 
ornament  to  plastic  and  surface  decoration  for  various  fabrics,  manufactures, 
and  architectural  purposes. 

2.  The  Candidate  for  &  Certificate  for  Architectural  Drawing  must  haye  al- 
ready passed  in  Group  1 ;  must  send  in  a  tinted  drawing,  fix>m  measurement  of 
some  architectural  subject,  and  a  design  with  plans  and  sections,  for  permission 
to  compete ;  he  will  have  to  answer  a  paper  on  the  details  of  architectural  con- 
struction, and  on  the  characteristics  of  the  archi(eciural  ornament  of  rarious 
historic  styles  and  periods;*  and  to  make  a  design  from  specifications  of  some 
architectural  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  Examiner. 

3.  Candidates  for  a  special  Certificate  on  ornament  who  hare  been  educated 
in  the  Training  School  must  have  previously  taken  Certificates  for  Groups  1,  2, 
and  3,  or  1,  4,  and  6.  They  will  bo  required  to  send  in,  for  permission  to  com- 
pete, two  original  works,  painted  or  modeled,  in  order  to  show  their  technical 
skill  as  well  as  their  power  of  designing;  also  a  monograph,  drawn  up  by  them- 
selves, of  at  least  two  historic  styles,  illustrated  by  sketches  fi^m  works  or 
drawings  in  the  Museum.  They  will  be  examined  by  papers  on  the  elements, 
histoiy,  and  application  of  ornament,  and  will  be  required  to  design  some  work 
in  the  presence  of  the  Examiners. 

4.  The  character  of  the  Examinations  in  this  Group  for  special  certificates  of 
technical  knowledge,  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  applications  for 
Examination ;  and  the  conditions  will  be  declared  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

5.  A  limited  number  of  students  from  the  local  Art  Schools,  who  are,  or  in- 
tend to  become,  designers  for  manufactures,  or  art  workmen,  will  be  appointed 
to  National  Scholarships  in  the  National  Art  Training  School,  with  weekly 
allowances  for  maintenance  of  20^.,  which  may  be  increased  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  if  the  studies  submitted  are  approved.  The  duties  of  such  students 
will  be  defined  by  the  Inspector-General  for  Art,  but  the  students  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Head-master.  Appointments  to  National  Scholarships  will  be 
for  one  year  only,  but  in  special  cases  of  great  proficiency  they  may  be  renewed 
for  a  second  year. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  drawings,  designs,  or  other  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's ability,  must  be  made  on  the  first  Satunlays  in  February  and  September. 

Staff  of  Inspection  and  Jnsiruction* 

Mead  JVofter^Riefaaid  Barehett. 

Deputy  Head  Master — ^R.  W.  Herman. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing— H,  B.  HagTMD. 

Oeometry  and  Perepeetive—'E.  S.  Barehett. 

Paintii^ff  Free-kand  Drawing  «f  Ornament^  4^.,  ike  Figmre  ami  JSnatamf  and  Ornamental 

Design— R.  Burchett ;  R.  W.  Herman ;  W.  Denby ;  R.  CoUinton ;  C.  P.  Stocombe. 
Modeling— Y.  M.  Miller. 

/.Afy  Superintendent  of  FemaU  StudeiOf—yixn  Truloek. 
Ftmale  Teackerr^'VLn,  8.  E.  Casabionca  ;  Min  Chnnnon. 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy    J.  Manhall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C^. 

Fk8  for  Separate  Class  InstmcHon, 

Feet  for  separate  classes  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling,  as  applied  to  Ornament,  tbe 
Figure,  Londscape. 
For  sessions  of  5  months— 5  whole  days,  including  erenings 51, 
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Evening  Class — Male  school — 3  erenings  per  week, 91, 

*•  ••        Artisan  class— 3      ••  "     .     10*. 

•'  "        Female  school— 3   "  "  11. 

Class  for  School-teachers— 3  evenings — sessions  5  months, 5«. 

Morning  cIhm  for  Practical  G4H>metry,  and  Drawing  from  Hode1»— 3  sessions  of  3 

months  each 1/. 

Ail  studenU  have  free  access  to  the  Art  Museum,  Art  Library,  and  Art  Lectures. 

*  The  text-books  are  Ftorgutson's  History,  and  Parker's  Gloasary,  of  Arehiteetnre. 
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nrTBODuonoir. 

MusBUMS,  for  the  exhibition  of  objects  of  natural  history,  speci- 
mens of  animals,  minerals  and  plants,  of  materials  and  implements 
of  indnstiy,  and  modek  of  mechanical  constructions,  vere  originallj 
treated  in  their  management  and  purposes,  as  ^*  collections  of  things 
rare  and  curious,^'  aa  the  founder  of  the  British  Museum  designated 
his  valuable  treasures.  Their  uses  in  educating,  through  the  eye, 
the  popular  taste,  in  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
in  the  laws  which  govern  every  department  of  his  creation,  in 
marking  the  historical  development  of  inventions  in  art,  and  dis- 
coveries in  science,  by  which  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  forces 
of  nature  has  been  achieved  and  extended — and  above  all  their 
connection  with  scientific  lectures,  and  regular  schools  of  science 
and  art,  have  only  recently  been  seen.  They  are  now  regarded  not 
only  aa  useful  but  indispensable  adjuncts  in  the  system  of  popular  in- 
struction, especially  in  the  departmeAt  of  industrial  schools,  and  as 
such  are  objects  of  governmental  and  municipal  appropriations,  and 
of  private  beneficence.  Before  describing  a  few  of  the  more  proni- 
inent  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  we  will  introduce  portions  of  an  introductory  lecture  in  the 
Museum  of  Economical  Geology  in  London,  before  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  on  the 

EDUCATIONAL  USES  OF  MUSEUICS  OF  NATURAL  mSTOBT. 

Musenms,  of  themselves  alone,  are  powerless  to  educate.  But  they  can  instruct 
the  educated,  and  excite  a  desire  for  knowledge  in  tlie  ignorant  The  laborer  who 
spends  his  holiday  in  a  walk  through  the  British  Museum,  can  not  fail  to  come 
away  with  a  strong  and  reverential  sense  of  the  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
his  fellow-men.  It  is  not  the  objects  themselves  that  he  sees  there  and  wonders 
at,  that  make  this  impression,  so  much  as  the  order  and  evident  science  which  he 
can  not  but  recognize  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  and  arranged. 
He  learns  that  there  is  a  meaning  and  value  in  every  object  however  insignificant, 
and  that  there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  things  qommon  and  rare  distinct  from  the 
regarding  them  as  useless,  useful,  or  curious, — ^the  three  terms  of  classification  in 
fiivor  with  the  ignorant  He  goes  home  and  thinks  over  it ;  and  when  a  holiday 
in  summer  or  a  Sunday's  afternoon  in  spring  tempts  him  with  his  wife  and  little 
ones  to  walk  into  the  fields,  he  finds  that  he  has  acquired  a  new  interest  in  the 
stones,  in  the  flowers,  in  the  creatures  of  all  kinds  that  throng  around  him.  He 
can  look  at  them  with  an  inquiring  pleasure,  and  talk  of  them  to  his  children  with 
a  tale  about  things  like  them  that  he  has  seen  ranged  in  order  in  the  Museum. 
He  has  gained  a  new  sense, — a  thirst  for  natural  knowledge,  one  promising  to 
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qaeDoh  the  thint  for  beer  and  vloious  excitement  that  tottared  him  of  old.  If  fais 
intellectual  capacity  be  limited  and  ordinary,  he  will  become  a  better  citizen  and 
happier  man }  if,  in  his  brain  there  be  dormant  power^  it  may  waken  op  to  make 
him  a  Watt,  a  Stephenson,  or  a  Miller. 

It  is  not  the  ignorant  only  who  may  benefit  in  the  way  just  indicated.  The  so- 
called  educated  are  as  likely  to  gain  by  a  visit  to  a  Museum,  where  their  least 
cultivated  faculties,  those  of  observation,  may  be  healthily  stimulated  and  brought 
into  action.  The  great  defect  of  ottr  systems  of  edocation  is  the  neglect  of  the 
educating  of  the  observing  powers, — a  very  distinct  matter,  be  it  noted,  from  sci- 
entific or  industrial  instruction.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this,  since  the  confounding 
of  the  two  is  evident  in  many  of  the  documents  that  have  been  published  of  late 
on  these  very  important  subjects.  Many  persons  seem  to  fimcy  that  the  elementa 
that  should  constitute  a  sound  and  manly  education  are  antagonistic, — that  the 
cultivation  of  taste  through  purely  literary  studies  and  of  reasoning  through  logic 
and  mathematics,  one  or  both,  is  opposed  to  the  training  in  the  equally  important 
matter  of  observation  through  those  sciences  that  are  descriptive  and  experimental. 
Surely  this  is  an  error ;  partizanship  of  the  one  or  other  method  or  rather  depart- 
ment of  mental  training,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  a  narrow-minded  and 
cramping  view  from  whatsoever  point  it  be  taken.  Equal  development  and 
strengthening  of  all  are  required  for  the  constitution  of  the  complete  mind,  and  it 
is  full  time  that  we  should  begin  to  do  now  what  we  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 
Through  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  sections  of  natural  history  and  chemistry, — 
the  former  for  observation  of  forms,  the  latter  of  phenomena, — ^I  can  not  but  think 
the  end  in  view  might  be  gained,  even  keeping  out  of  sight  altogether,  if  the 
teacher  holds  it  best  to  do  so,  what  are  called  practical  applications.  For  this 
branch  of  education,  museums  are  the  best  text-books ;  but,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  effectively  studied,  require  to  be  explained  by  competent  teachen. 
Herein  at  present  lies  the  main  difficulty  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
science  of  observation  into  courses  of  ordinary  education.  A  grade  of  teachere 
who  sliould  be  able  and  willing  to  carry  science  into  schools  for  youth  has  hardly 
yet  appeared.  Hitherto  there  have  been  few  opportunities  for  their  normal  in- 
struction. Now,  in  a  great  measure,  this  defect  may  be  considered  as  removed ; 
and  in  the  metropolitan  schools  of  soieuce  and  art  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  there  are  ample  opportunities  afforded  for  the  acquirement  of  scientifio 
knowledge  in  the  required  direction  by  persons  who  purpose  to  become  educators. 

In  their  educational  aspect,  considered  apart  fh)m  their  educational  applications, 
the  value  of  Museums  most  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  perfection  of  their 
arrangement  and  the  leading  ideas  regulating  the  classifkuitioii  of  their  contents. 
The  educated  youth  ought,  in  a  well-arranged  museum,  to  be  able  to  instruct 
himself  in  the  studies  of  which  its  contents  are  illustrations,  with  facility  and  ad- 
vantage. On  the  ofiicen  in  charge  of  the  institution  there  consequently  falls  a 
serious  responsibility.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
department  of  science,  antiquities,  or  art  commited  to  their  charge.  They  may 
be  prodigies  of  learning,  and  yet  utterly  unfitted  for  their  posts.  Hey  must  be 
men  mindful  of  the  main  end  and  purpose  in  view,  and  of  the  best  way  of  com- 
municating knowledge  according  to  its  kind,  not  merely  to  those  who  are  already 
men  of  science,  historians,  or  connoisseurs,  but  equally  to  those  who  as  yet  igno- 
rant desire  to  learn,  or  in  whom  it  is  desirable  that  a  thirst  for  learning  should  bo 
incited.  Unfortunately  museums  and  public  collections  of  all  kinds  are  too  often 
regarded  by  their  curatora  in  their  scientific  aspect  only, — as  subservient  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  men  of  science  or  learning, 
and  consequently  as  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  very  few  persons.  This  is 
not  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  public  money  is  spent  on  museums,  though 
one  of  the  very  highest  of  their  uses,  and  in  the  end  of  national  consequence,  mnoe 
the  surest  measure  of  national  advancement  is  the  increase  and  dif!unon  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  pursuits  of  a  high  grade.  One  of  the  signs  of  a  spread  c^  sound 
knowledge  and  intellectual  tastes  in  a  country  is  the  abundant  production  of  purely 
monographic  works  by  its  philosophera,  and  the  evidence  of  their  appreciation  by 
the  general  mass  of  readera,  as  indicated  by  the  facility  with  which  they  find 
publishers.     ♦    • 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  o(  discussion,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  can 
hutruction  by  means  of  lectures  and  public  teaching  be  advantageously  associated 
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with  pnUio  oollectiQiiB.  There  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  aaoh  a  course,  hold- 
ing that  moaeums  should  stand  on  their  own  exclusive  merits,  and  be  mainly 
places  of  personal  study  and  oonsnltation.  This,  however,  is  the  contemplation 
of  them  under  their  scientific  aspect  onlv ;  and  though  it  may  fiUrly  be  maintained, 
that  a  great  central  collection,  such  as  the  British  Museum,  may  be  rendered  roost 
serviceable  by  this  course  <^  action,  holding  that  magnificent  establishment  as  a 
general  index  for  science,  and,  as  it  were,  Encyclopaedia  of  reference, — I  feel  con- 
viooed,  after  a  long  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  question  for  many  years,  that 
mdesB  connected  with  systems  of  public  teaching,  museums  in  most  instances  arc 
of  little  use  to  the  people.  The  most  useful  museums  are  those  which  are  made 
acoesBoiy  to  professorial  instruction,  and  there  are  many  such  in  the  country,  but 
almost  iJ]  confined  to  purposes  of  professional  education,  and  not  adapted  for  or 
open  to  the  general  public.  The  museums  ci  our  Universities  and  Colleges  are, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  utilized  in  this  way,  but  the  advantages  derived  from  them  are 
confined  to  a  very  limited  class  of  persons.  In  this  Institution,  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  render  its  contents  subservient  to  the  cause  of  education  and  in- 
struction ;  and  the  course  which  is  hero  taken  may  be  imitated  with  advantage  in 
the  provinces,  where  there  are  not  unfrequently  collections  of  considerable  extent 
tamed  to  small  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents,  a  large  propoition  of  whom 
in  many  instances  are  ignorant  of  their  very  existence.  Tet  it  is  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  provincial  museums,  that  I  believe  we  must  look  in  the  future  for  the 
extension  of  intellectual  pursuits  throughout  the  land,  and  therefore  I  venture  to 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  what  they  are  and  what  they  should  be. 

When  a  naturalist  goes  from  one  country  into  another,  his  first  inouiry  is  for 
local  collections.  He  is  anxious  to  see  authentic  and  full  cabinets  of  tne  produc- 
tions of  the  region  he  is  visiting.  He  wishes,  moreover,  if  possible,  to  study  them 
apart, — ^not  mingled  up  with  general  or  miscellaneous  collections, — and  distinctly 
arranged  with  q)ecial  reference  to  the  region  they  illustrate. 

There  are  local  collections  arranged  with  skill  and  judgment  in  several  of  our 
eoanty  towns,  and  which  at  a  glance  tell  us  of  the  neighborhoood  and  activity  of 
a  few  guiding  and  enlightened  men  of  science.  It  would  be  invidious  to  cite  ex- 
amples, and  yet  the  principles,  in  each  case  distinct,  adopted  iif  the  arrangement 
of  those  of  Ipswich  and  Belfast  ought  especially  to  be  noticed.  In  the  former, 
thanks  to  the  advice  and  activity  of  rrofessor  Hcnslow,  the  specimens  of  various 
kinds,  whether  antiquarian,  natural  history,  or  industrial,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
convey  distinct  notions  of  principles,  practice,  or  history.  In  the  Belfast  Museum 
the  eminent  naturalisti  and  antiquarians  who  have  given  celebrity  to  their  town 
have  made  its  contents  at  a  glance  explanatory  of  tne  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
and  ancient  history  of  the  lo^ity  and  neighboring  province.  The  museums  of 
Manchester.  York,  Scarborough,  and  NewoasUe  might  be  cited  as  highly  com- 
mendable likewise,  thanks  to  we  science  and  ability  of  the  eminent  men  connected 
with  them,  or  who  have  taken^  an  interest  in  their  formation.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  the  value  and  excellence  of  almost  every  provincial  museum  depend 
upon  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  one,  two,  or  three  inaividuals,  after  whose  death 
or  retirement  there  invariably  comes  a  period  of  decline  and  deoav. 

In  every  museum  of  natural  history,  and  probably  in  those  devoted  to  other 
objects,  there  gradually,  often  rapidly,  accumulates  a  store  of  duplicates  that  if 
displayed  in  the  collection  render  it  more  difficult  to  be  studied  than  if  they  were 
away  altogether,  occupying  as  they  do  valuable  space  and  impeding  the  understand- 
ing of  the  relations  and  sequence  of  the  object&clasrified.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
oasck,  they  are  rejected  from  the  collection  and  stowed  ^way  in  boxes  or  cellars, 
they  are  still  in  ue  way,  for  cellarage  and  stowage, — as  we  know  here,  from  the 
want  of  them,  to  onr  detriments-Hire  indispensable  for  the  proper  conaucting  of 
the  arrangements  of  museums.  Yet  out  of  .these  duplicates,  more  or  less  perfect 
sets  of  specimens  might  be  made  up,  of  very  high  value  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
A  well-organised  system  of  mutual  interchange  and  assistance  would  be  one  of 
the  most  effioient  means  of  making  museums  ffeneially  valuable  aids  to  education. 
Much  money,  when  money  is  at  me  command  of  oarators  or  committees,  is  spent 
in  purchasing  what  might  be  obtained  for  asking  or  through  exchange.  Some 
objects  of  great  soientino  interest,  but  equally  CMtfy,  might  be  purohaaed  by  one. 
establishment  only,  and  made  fully  as  useful,  instead  <^  being  bought  in  dnplieato 
by  two  or  mofc  contigoous  institutions.    The  lar{^  iaatitutiaiia  might  supply  the 
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■mailer ;  and  oat  of  fhe  natioiial  storee,  numeroaa  axamples, — ^to  them  aloiOBt 
worthlesB,  but  to  provinoial  establiahmentB  highly  yaloable,— might  be  oontribnted 
with  &oiIity  and  greatly  to  the  publio  benefit. 

It  ia  in  this  way,  Tia.,  by  the  contribution  of  anthentioated  and  inatmctire  speci- 
mena,  that  the  mnaeums  aupported  by  the  State  can  most  legitimately  assist  those 
established  ftt>m  local  resources  in  the  provinces ;  the  scientific  arrangements  of 
the  latter  might  lUso  be  fiknlitated  through  tiie  aid  of  tjbe  officers  attached  to  Gov- 
ernment institutions.  Money  grants  would  do  in  many  cases,,  more  harm  than 
good,  destructive  as  they  are  <?  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  apt  to  induce  a  loose- 
ness of  expen£ture  and  habits  of  extravagance. 

At  the  same  time,  every  shilling  granted  ju^dously  by  the  State  for  purposes 
of  education  and  instruction,  for  the  promotion  of  schools,  libraries,  and  museums, 
is  a  seed  that  will  in  the  end  generate  a  rich  crop  of  ffood  citizens.  Out  of  sound 
knowledge  spring  charity,  loyalty,  and  patriotism, — ^the  love  of  our  neighbors,  the 
love  of  just  authority,  ana  the  love  of  our  country's  good.  In  proportion  as  these 
virtues  flourish,  the  weeds  of  idleness,  viciousness,  and  crime  perish.  Out  of 
sound  knowledge  will  arise  in  time  civilization  and  peace.  At  present  it  is  folly 
and  self-conceit  in  nations  to  claim  to  be  civilized,  otherwise  than  as  contrasted 
with  savi^  barbarity.  The  admiration  of  physical  prowess,  the  honoring  of  tinsel 
and  pomp,  the  glorification  of  martial  renown,  are  far  too  deeply  inrooted  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  to  permit  of  the  noble  epithet  ^'  civilized," 
being  appended  to  their  names.  The  nobility  of  industry  in  all  its  grrades, — ^first 
soul- work,  the  labor  of  genius, — then  head-work,  the  labor  of  talent, — then  hand- 
work, the  honest  labor  of  the  body  striving  in  the  cause  of  peace, — must  be  hon- 
ored by  state  and  people,  before  eidier  can  with  truthfulness  claim  to  be  civilized. 
We  are  at  best  as  yet  but  enlightened  barbarians.  Think  how  all  Europe  and 
half  Asia  have  stood  for  months,*  and  are  even  now  standing,  on  the  verge  of  foul 
and  barbarous  war :  how  Christian  nations  have  girded  on  their  armor,  and,  with 
mutual  distrust  and  well-grounded  suspicion,  have  stood  with  hand  on  sword-hilt 
ready  to  guard  or  to  strike ;  think  of  what  is  worse,  of  the  crime  and  ignorance 
that  fester  in  the  by-ways  of  Christian  cities,  and  then  boast  of  civilization  if  you 
can.  Tlie  arts,  the  sciences,  taste,  literature,  skill,  and  industry  seem  to  have 
thriven  among  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,— ^to  have  come  among  mankind  like  good 
spirits,  and  by  main  force  to  have  established  themselves  on  earth.  They  struggle 
with  us  and  conquer  us  for  our  welfore,  but  are  not  yet  our  rulers.  Sent  from 
Heaven,  aided  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many,  they  have  made  firm  their  footing. 
If  the  monarohs  and  presidents  of  the  states  of  the  earth  knew  wherein  the  best 
mterest  of  themselves  and  their  people  lay,  it  is  in  these  intellectual  invaders  they 
would  confide.  The  cost  of  armanents  and  the  keep  of  criminals  would  cease  in 
time  unproducttvely  to  drain  their  treasuries.  But  ambition  and  strife  are  sturdy 
demons  yet,  and  the  educator,  who  dreams  of  their  enchainment,  and  anticipates 
the  speedy  approach  (]{  a  peaceful  milleninm,  has  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  hearts  of  its  governors. 

I  can  not  help  hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  British  town  even 
of  moderate  size  will  fa«  able  to  boast  of  possessing  public  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation and  instmction  of  its  adults  as  well  aaits  youthful  and  childish  population, — 
when  it  shall  have  a  well-organized  museum,  wherein  odkotions  of  natural  bodies 
shall  be  displayed,  not  with  regard  to  show  or  curiosity,  but  according  to  their 
illustration  of  the  anak>gies  and  affinities  of  organised  and  unorganned  objects,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  at  a  glance  learn  something  of  the  laws  of  nature, — ^wherein 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  district,  animate  and  inanimate,  shall  be  scientifi- 
cally marshaled  and  their  indaatrial  applications  oareAilly  and  suggestively  illus- 
trated,— wherein  the  memorials  of  Uie  neighboring  province  and  the  races  that 
have  peopled  it  shall  be  reverently  assembled  and  learnedly  yel  popularly  ex- 
plained ;  when  each  town  shall  have  a  library  the  property  of  tfie  public  and  freely 
open  to  the  wen-conducted  reader  of  every  class;  when  ito  publio  walks  and 
parks,  (too  many  as  yet  existing  only  in  prospeet,)  shall  be  made  instraetors  in 
botany  and  agricolture;  when  it  shall  have  a  gallery  of  its  own,  possibly  not 
boasting  of  the  most  Uanom  pictures  or  statues,  but  nevertheless  diowing  good 
examples  of  sofoid  art,  examples  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  deirign,  and,  above 
an,  the  best  speeinieoB  to  be  procured  of  works  of  genios  by  its  own  natives  who 
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'  This  was  written  In  1863-4,  on  the  fve  of  the  Russian,  French  and  English  War. 
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bave  deaenredly  risen  to  iSinie.  When  that  good  time  oomes,  trne-bearted  oiti* 
aem  wiU  deoonte  their  itreeto  and  ■qmres  with  itatnes  and  memoiiaia  of  the 
wke  and  worthy  nwn  and  women  who  haTe  adorned  thdir  province,  not  merelj 
of  kings,  Btateamen,  or  warriora,  but  of  phikeophen,  poets,  men  of  science,  physi- 
dans,  philanthropists,  and  great  workmen.  How  often  in  tra?elin|^  throi^^h  oar 
beantifid  coontry  do  we  not  feel  ashamed  of  its  towns  and  cttiee,  when  we  seek 
tat  their  ornaments  and  tfie  records  of  their  true  glories  and  find  none  1  How 
«^y  is  the  comparisoin  that  fcroea  itsdf  npoo  oar  minds  between  the  condnct  of 
our  coontrymen  in  this  respect  and  that  of  the  citizens  of  continental  towns  7  A 
irareler  need  not  go  fiff  through  the  streets  of  most  fbreign  cities  without  seeing 
atatoes  or  trophies  of  honor,  serving  at  once  as  decorations  and  as  grateftil  records 
of  the  inostriooB  men  they  have  prodoced, — ^reminding  the  old  of  a  glorious  past, 
and  inciting  by  example  the  yovng  to  add  to  the  Ihme  of  Uieir  native  soil. 

Since  the  delivery  of  tbe  Lectuie  from  which  die  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken,  the  English  GoTerament  have  enlarged  and  systemiaed  its 
appropriations  in  bebalf  of  Museums  of  Natural  History,  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions  and  Instruction.  In  1865-56,  the  expenditures  bj 
the  **  Department  of  Science  and  Art,"  under  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  amounted  to  £81,884,  or  about  $460,000. 
The  Third  Report  of  this  Department^  a  volume  of  over  300  pages, 
made  to  and  published  by  Parliament,  in  1866,  gives  in  detail  the 
operations  for  the  year  1856.    The  following  summ^  gives,  in  a 

condensed  form,  the  results : 

The  Museums  and  Libraries  of  the  Department  continne  to  be  in  an  elective 
state,  and  have  been  visited  by  above  331,000  persons,  bein^  an  increase  of  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  above  the  nambers  of  the  previous  vear.  This  mcrease  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  new  Cirenhiting  Museum  of  Onuunentai  Art,  vrhioh  has  been  visited  by 
55,701  persons  in  the  provinces,  and  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  new 
artangements  made  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Edinburg,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  visitors  from  the  old  average  of 
800  to  above  100,000. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  in  Dublin  have  been  visited  by  above  30,000  persons, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  138,000. 

The  Exhibitione  of  the  Department  have  been  attended  by  72,000  persons. 

The  Geological  Surveys  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Mining  Record 
Office,  continne  to  be  carried  on  wMh  increased  activity. 

The  Sehoola  of  Art,  indnding  the  IVaining  School  ui  London,  have  been 
attended  by  nearly  12,000  pupiki. 

Tbe  number  of  children  taught  drawing  In  uubBc  schools,  through  the  agency 
cf  the  masters  of  Art  Schools,  amoiaits  to  18,988 ;  but  although  this  is  an  increase 
of  eighty  per  cent  above  the  return  Ibr  last  year,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
pablio  wants,  and  new  measares  ara  being  devisea  to  give  increased  develq>ment 
to  ekaasentary  art  instruction. 

Instmetion  in  art  has  been  given  to  2,181  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  the 
results  of  their  examinations  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  preceding  years. 

The  Sehoda  of  Science,  which  have  this  year  increased  considerably  in  number, 
the  Working  Men's  Lectures  in  London,  and  provineial  lectures  in  Ireland,  have 
been  attended  by  10,000  persons. 

Means  of  illailnithig  the  courses  of  faMtmction  by  the  dififaslon  of  examples  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  192  sehoda,  at  a  cost  to  the  adiods  of  £1,510, 
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Esq^endUurea  and  OperaHtms  in  1869. 
In  1869,  the  Bom  of  10,6921.  was  expended  on  the  Geological  Moseam, 
and  School  of  Mines,  besides  a  much  larger  sum  on  the  Geological  Sanrey,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  L  Murchison.  The  maps  and  sections  are  pub- 
lished as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  completed.  The  Natural  History  branch  is 
conducted  by  Prof.  Huxley,  and  that  of  Palttontology  by  Mr.  Etheridge.  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  keeper  of  the  Mining  Record  Office,  has  added  310  plans  of  new  sur- 
veys of  the  coal  fields  and  mineral  districts,  and  sections  of  mines^  and  placed 
the  mineral  statistics  in  the  most  reliable  condition. 

BOTAL  SCHOOL  OF  MIKBS. 

Although  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department^ 
this  School  is  still  administered  by  the  Directoi^jteneral  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. In  1868-69,  there  were  17  students  (including  12  royal  exhibitionersX 
and  93  different  students  in  attendance  on  the  special  oourses,  viz. :  30  in  chem- 
istry; 11  in  natural  history;  14  in  physics;  17  in  geology;  5  in  mining;  4  in 
mineralogy ;  4  in  metallurgy ;  7  in  applied  mechanics ;  1  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing. Besides  the  regular  lectures,  four  special  courses  were  delivered  to  work- 
ing men,  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  average  attendance  of  600  artisans ;  and 
two  evening  courses,  one  in  chemistry  and  a  second  in  physics,  were  delivered 
to  school  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  237  on  the  former,  and  of  180  on  the 
latter.  This  Central  School  should  have  feeders  in  the  various  mining  dis- 
tricts, where  some  familiarity  with  milling  operations  can  be  had,  and  the  want 
of  higher  sdentiflc  instruction  be  brought  home  to  the  future  engineers  and  fore- 
men. 

IfETALLURGICAL  LABOBATORT. 

In  1868-9,  thirty-five  students  in  all,  14  in  the  spring  term,  9  in  the  summer, 
and  12  in  the  winter,  attended  the  laboratory  practice  in  metallurgy,  under  Dr. 
Percy. 

MUSEUlf  or  PBACnOAL  OBOLOOT 

The  Museum  was  visited  in  1869  by  47,506  persons,  of  which  number,  26,871 
were  by  day  and  20,636  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  while  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  its  collections,  and 
the  reputation  of  its  professors,  complains  that  "  its  sphere  of  uselVilneas  is 
sadly  narrowed  by  the  &cts  that  it  has  neither  the  advantage  of  provincial 
technio  schools,  which  lead  to  it;  of  coordinate  institutions  that  educate  anal- 
ogous professions  alongside  of  it ;  nor  any  thing  above  to  which  it  leads  up.  It 
is  a  "  lone  school,  of  the  advantages  of  which  our  millions  of  technical  folks  can 
not  possibly  avail  themselves^  save  by  a  passing  visit,  or  a  rare  hoUday,  or  a 
rarer  attendance  on  a  lecture.  With  its  valuable  collections,  it  may  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  better-endowed  organization — ^the  fiivorite  resort 
of  working  men,  filled  day  and  night  with  enthusiastio  students,  zealous, 
industrious,  and  ambitious." 

The  laboratories,  collections,  and  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Mhies,  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry,  and  Geological  Survey,  property  supplemented,  would  make 
a  Central  School  of  Science,  with  applications  to  construction,  engineering,  and 
manufactures  of  all  kinds^  worthy  of  the  nation. 
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ROTAL  OOLLXOS  OF  CHEMISTRT. 

The  Boyal  Ck>llege  of  Chemistry  was  established  by  a  Stock  Company  in  1645 
to  proTide  facility  for  systematic  laboratory  practice  in  chemistry,  in  reference 
to  the  demands  of  agricoltare  and  manufactures.  The  funds  to  provide  a 
building  and  equipment  were  raised  by  subscription  to  memberships,  which 
conferred  some  privileges  assignable  in  the  lectures,  and  manipulations  of  the 
laboratory.  The  institution  was  managed  by  a  Council,  and  an  Executive  Com* 
mittee. 

The  first  Professor  was  Dr.  Michael  Hofmann,  an  eminent  pupil  of  Baron 
liebig,  at  Giessen,  whose  experience  and  reputation  has  led  to  his  being  re- 
called to  Prussia^  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  two  great  Laboratories 
bttQt  by  the  government  for  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  for  original 
teaearch,  and  the  highest  practical  teaching,  at  an  expense  for  the  two  of  near 
<Hie  million  of  dollars. 

The  first  temporary  laboratories  were  erected  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  where  'the  Practical  School  of  Chemistry  was  opened  in  October,  1845. 
Permanent  quarters  were  provided  in  a  new  structure  erected  on  Hanover 
Square,  tiie  first  stone  for  which  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  June  16,  1846,  and 
better  facilities  for  laboratory  practice  were  provided  than  at  that  time  existed 
in  Great  Britain.  With  the  aid  of  the  Itoyal  Society,  m  1850  and  1851,  Dr. 
Hofmann  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  on  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  with 
Pro£  Graham,  of  University  College^  and  of  Pro£  Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Professors  Millar  and  Redwood,  he  carried  on  investigations  of  various  kinds  at 
the  request  of  the  Government,  besides  lecturing  from  184*7  to  1853,  three  times 
a  week. 

In  1853,  the  building,  furnaces,  and  other  fixtures,  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  incorporated  into  its  scheme  of  operations; 
but  it  seems  practically  to  have  been  administered  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
School  of  Mmes,  and  the  annual  notice  of  its  work  for  1869  is  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  which  both  insti- 
tutions belong. 

In  1869,  there  were  136  students  in  attendance  on  the  regular  courses  of  lec- 
tures, enjoying  opportunities  of  manipulations  and  analysis  in  the  Students* 
Laboratory,  and  the  Laboratory  of  Research ;  in  which  together  there  is  accom- 
modation for  only  48  pupils  at  the  same  time. 

The  chief  professor,  Dr.  Frankland,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Hofmann,  is  allowed 
two  assistants  in  the  laboratory  work,  and  is  much  employed  in  making  inves- 
tigations and  analyi^s  for  different  departments  of  the  government.  He  deliv- 
ered in  1869  a  course  of  lectures^  with  illustrations  in  the  laboratory,  on  teach- 
ing chemistry  to  a  claas  of  26  science  teachers. 

All  students  but  the  Royal  Exhibitioners  pay  an  annual  fee  of  362.  The  en- 
tire cost  for  one  year  of  laboratory  practice  and  the  lectures  is  421. 

Many  improvements  in  manufacturing  processes,  in  which  chemistry  is  in* 
Yolved,  have  already  been  made  by  men  trained  as  students  in  this  College; 
and  any  student  holding  its  first  class  certificate  of  proficiency  commands  ready 
employment  in  certain  establishnMnts.  • 

The  Director  (Dr.  Frankland)  asks  for  larger  and  better  accommodations  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  and  put  the  laboratories  on  a  footing  with  those  of 
Carlsruhe,  Zurich,  and  Berlm. 
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OWEKS  GOLLBOB,  MAKOHBSTEB. 

Owens  Golleqb,  in  Manckeeter,  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John 
Owens,  a  merchant  of  Manchester,  who^  dying  in  1846,  bequeathed  the  larger 
part  of  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  100,0002L,  to  "  trustees,  to  found  an 
institution  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means  of  instructing  or  improving  young 
persons  of  tlie  male  sex  (and  being  of  an  age  of  not  less  than  14  years)  in  such 
branches  of  leammg  and  science  as  were  then,  and  might  be  thereafter  usually 
taught  in  the  English  Universities."  In  addition  to  tliis  bequest,  which  yields 
an  income  of  3,000/.  a  year,  the  trustees  have  received  in  benefactions  of  Va- 
rious kinds  the  sum  of  20,000^,  which  has  been  applied  to  scholarships,  and  to 
a  chemical  laboratory.  The  fees  received  from  students  amount  to  about  2,O002L 
a  year,  making  a  total  income  of  6,0002.  in  1867. 

The  College  was  organized  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1851,  the  chemical 
department  being  the  most  important,  in  reference  to  Manchester  being  the 
center  of  the  lai^gest  manufactures  in  which  chemistry  plays  an  important  part, 
in  the  kingdom.  To  encourage  the  study  of  chemistry  in  its  highest  branches 
and  applications,  several  scholarships,  (named  after  the  eminent  chemist,  Dr. 
Dalton,)  to  the  value  of  602.  a  year,  have  been  instituted.  These  scholarships 
are  tenable  two  years,  and  the  main  condition  upon  which  success  in  the  ex- 
amination rests,  is  the  evidence  of  successful  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
This  scholarship  was  instituted  in  1851,  and  since  then  (to  1869)  it  has  been 
taken  9  times.  The  successful  students  at  once  find  employment  in  the  large 
works,  or  as  teachers  of  science  in  other  institutions.  There  is  another  schol- 
arship, founded  by  Mrs.  E.  Shuttleworth,  with  the  supi  of  1,2602.,  to  promote 
the  study  of  political  economy.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  given  to  the  college  seven 
exhibitions  of  252,  each  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  candidates  for  the  ex- 
amination for  his  scholarships  in  mechanical  (angineering  of  the  value  of  1002. 
each.  A  fUnd  of  10,0002L  has  been  raised  among  the  engineers  of  Manchester, 
to  found  the  department  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  sum  of 
100,0002.  has  been  recently  raised  for  a  general  fiind  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  increase  the  facilities  of  scientific  and  literary  instruction. 

The  attendance  on  the  College  in  1868  was  about  500,  distributed  into  day 
and  evening  classes — ^the  former  amounting  to  170.  These  classes  are  arranged 
under  the  Art  Course,  comprising  the  usual  secondary  studies  of  a  classical 
school,  but  including  chemistry  and  French  or  German ;  or  under  the  Science 
Course,  which  fits  students  for  matriculation  at  the  University  of  London  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  for  the  final  degree,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Although  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Trustees  to  develop  fully  the  scientific  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  they  aim  also  to  place  the  literary  section  on  a  broad  and 
substantial  basis,  by' having  one  or  more  professorships  in  each  leading  branch 
of  knowledge — expecting  to  find  among  the  people  of  Manchester  the  same  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  the  value  of  literature  and  science  which  has  prompted 
the  people  of  Glasgow  to  raise  the  sum  of  near  $2,000,000  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  fiicilities  of  higher  learning  in  their  ancient  University. 

There  are  noy  professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  En- 
glish Language  ahd  Literature,  French  and  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  with  the  speedy  prospect 
of  a  chair  of  applied  Geology  and  Mining,  and  of  Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 
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UnfLkSD  JLKtnriTUTJsi  AT  Bntinir^HAM. 

The  MidUnd  Inatitate  at  BinniDgham  was  establifihed  in  1853,  and  its  formal 
opening  was  inaugnrated  under  the  attspioes  of  the  attendance,  and  an  address 
of  Prince  Albert,  and  of  Lord  Calthorpe,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  in 
wfaidi  the  great  principles  of  industrial  instruction  were  admirably  set  forth. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  the  President  of  the  InttUnte,  in  his  address  in  behalf  of 
the  Council,  to  Prince  Albert,  remarked  that  the  enterprise  was  one  of  the 
reenlts  of  the  Great  Ludnstrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  had  shown  that  to 
meet  the  sharp  eompetitlon  of  French  and  other  continental  workshops  in 
the  markets  of  (he  world,  the  English  manufacturer  and  workman  must 
have  a  higher  scientific  and  artistic  training  than  was  provided  in  existing 
institutions  of  education. 

**  In  the  design  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  the  general 
leatnres  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Instimtion  are  combined  with  those  of 
a  school  of  iiidustrial  science. 

Id  the  former  department  proyision  will  be  made  for  libraries,  reading- 
zooms,  museums  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  for  collections 
of  fine  art  manufacmres,  machinery,  and  mining  records,  and  for  lectures 
and  discussions  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

The  industrial  department,  which  has  received  the  approval  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Trade  department  of  science  and  art,  has  been  already 
opened  with  considerable  success ;  ft  provides  systematic  lectures  and  class 
instruction  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
science  which  are  specially  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
operations  of  the  district. 

It  is  also  intended  to  provide  in  the  same  building  improved  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Government  School  of  Ornamental  Art,  which  has  long  been 
established  in  Birmingham  with  the  happiest  success. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  an  institution  destined,  as  we  hope,  to 
advance  not  only  the  material,  but  also  the  moral  welfare  of  this  great  com- 
munity, by  uniting  men  of  all  ranks  and  oC  divers  opinions  in  the  promotion 
of  studies  which  add  dignity  to  daily  labor,  enlarge  the  faculties,  refine  the 
tastes,  and  fill  the  heart  with  nobler  conceptions  of  man's  destiny,  and  of 
God*s  all-wise,  all-bounteous  love. 

On  this  commanding  site,  liberally  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  munici- 
pal corporation  of  the  borough,  a  building  is  to  be  erected  in  which  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  may  be  worthily  enshrined  under  one  roof." 

In  a  speech  after  the  comer-stone  was  « well  and  truly  fixed/'  Prince 
Albert  uttered  some  truths  which  American  manufacturers  and  working- 
men  will  do  well  to  heed. 

"  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  set  in  operation 
in  every  workshop,  we  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states :  Either  we 
merely  go  on  to  do  things  just  as  our  fathers  did,  and  for  no  better  reason 
dmn  because  they  did  them  so;  or,  trusting  to  some  personal  authority,  we 
adopt  at  random  the  reconunendation  of  some  specif,  in  a  speculative 
hope  that  it  may  answer ;  or,  lastly— *and  this  is  the  most  favorable  case — 
we  ourselves  improve  upon  certain  processes ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  experience  hardly  earned  and  dearly  bought,  and  which,  aAer 
all,  can  only  embraee  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  a  small 
number  of  experiments.  From  none  of  these  causes  can  we  hope  for  much 
progress ;  for  the  mind,  however  ingenious,  has  no  materials  to  work  with, 
and  remains  in  presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  are  hidden 
from  it.  But  these  laws  of  nature — these  Divine  laws— are  capable  of  being 
discovered  and  understood,  and  of  being  taught,  and  made  our  own.  This 
is  the  task  of  science ;  and,  while  science  discovers  and  teaches  these  laws, 
art  teaches  their  application. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  creative  power  of  genius,  or  to  treat 
shrewd  common  sense  as  worthless  without  knowledge.  But  nobody  will 
tell  me  that  the  same  genius  would  not  take  an  incomparably  higher  flight 
if  supplied  with  all  the  means  which  knowledge  can  impart ;  or  that  com- 
mon sense  does  not  become,  in  fact,  only  truly  powerful  when  in  possession 
of  the  materials  upon  which  judgment  is  to  be  exercised.  The  study  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the  universe  is  therefore  our  boundea 
doty.  Of  these  laws  our  great  academies  and  seats  of  education  have, 
rather  arbitrarily,  selected  only  two  spheres  or  groups  (as  I  may  call  them,) 
as  essential  parts  of  our  national  education^the  laws  which  regulate  quan- 
tities and  proportions,  which  form  the  subject  of  mathematics,  and  the  laws 
regulating  the  expression  of  our  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  language— . 
that  is  to  saygrammar,  which  finds  its  purest  expression  in  the  classical 
languages.  These  laws  are  most  important  branches  of  knowledge ;  their 
study  trains  and  elevates  the  mind.  But  they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  there 
are  others  which  we  can  not  disregard,  which  we  can  not  do  without  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  laws  governing  the  human  mind  and  its  relation  to 
the  Divine  Spirit — the  subjects  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  There  are  those 
which  govern  our  bodily  nature  and  its  connection  with  the  soul^the  sub- 
ject of  physiology  and  psychology.  Those  which  govern  human  society  and 
the  relations  between  nian  and  man — ^the  subjects  of  politics,^  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy,  and  many  others.  While  of  the  laws  just  mentioned 
some  have  been  recognized  as  essentials  of  education  in  difierent  institu- 
tions, and  some  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  fully  assert  their  right  to 
recognition,  the  laws  regulating  matter  and  form  are  those  which  will  con- 
stitute the  chief  object  of  your  pursuits,  and  as  the  principle  of  subdivision 
of  labor  is  the  one  most  congenial  to  our  age,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  to 
this  speciality,  and  to  follow  with  undivided  attention  chiefly  the  sciences 
of  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  flne  arts  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  Tou  will  thus  have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  your  country,  and  in  a  short  time  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  beneflcial  results  upon  our  national  powers  of  production.  Other  parts 
of  the  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  emulate  your  example,  and  I  live  in  hopes 
that  all  these  institutions  will  some  day  find  a  central  point  of  union,  and 
thus  complete  their  national  organization.*' 

The  evening  instraction  since  provided  by  the  Institute  has  done  good,  but 
the  expectations  formed  on  the  opening  have  not  been  fully  realized.  The 
Borough,  with  a  population  of  300,000,  and  a  surrounding  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation, engaged  in  the  iron,  coal,  glaas^  and  jewelry  trade,  within  a  radius  ot 
thirty  miles,  of  four-fold  that  number— has  contributed  in  site  and  grants,  from 
time  to  time,  28,0001 ;  but  the  leadmg  capitalists  and  artisans  have  not  provi '  1 
such  buildings,  museums,  laboratories  and  teachers  as  might  have  been  ..- 
pected  fh>m  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  England.  By  an  inqui  / 
instituted  by  one  of  her  oldest  mannfacturers,  it  appears  that  in  1867  there 
were,  in  the  special  industries  of  the  town,  over  33,000  artisans,  and  that  out 
of  all  engaged  in  the  brass-foundry  trade,  there  was  not  one  capable  of  making 
an  analysis;  out  of  all  engaged  in  the  electro-metallurgical  trade,  not  three  had 
studied  the  art  or  process  scientifically;  of  those  engaged  in  the  glass  manu- 
fiicture,  there  was  but  one  (a  Frenchman)  who  had  any  scientific  knowledge 
useful  in  preparing  material,  staining,  and  other  processes  of  that  trade;  of 
8,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufkcture  of  jewelry  and  gilt  toys,  not  one  who 
understood  the  laws  of  heat,  the  principles  of  metallurgy,  the  chemical  tests  for 
the  presence  of  anj  ingredient  in  excess^  fta 
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In  Oldham  there  is  a  Lyceum — a  sort  of  primary  school  for  adults,  in  which 
geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  chemistry,  are  taught  in  an  elementary 
way — ^but  to  the  extent  that  men  whose  early  education  was  defective  can  go 
in  evening  classes.  This  institution  has  also  a  library,  reading  room,  and 
courses  of  popular  lectures.  In  addition  to  these  means  of  adult  education, 
there  is  now  a  School  of  Science  and  Art,  established  mainly  by  Mr.  John  Piatt, 
II.  P.,  a  large  manulacturer  of  machinery,  employing  from  6,000  to  7,000  work- 
people, and  aided  by  the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  The  fol- 
lowing waa  the  Syllabus  of  the  Studies  of  this  School  in  1868 : — 

8CIEKCB. 

I.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects  by  Thomas  Mitchell, 
P.RG.a,  4a  ;— 

1.  Practical  Geometry^  Plane  and  SoUd. — Classes  meet  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  from  7.30  to  9.30  P.  M.  Books  recommended:  Tate's  Practical  Geom- 
etry and  Binns*  Orthographic  Projection  (Gleig's  series) ;  or,  for  more  advanced 
pupils,  Burchett's  Practical  Geometry  and  Binns'  Geometrical  Drawing. 

2.  Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing. — Classes  meet  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days, from  7.30  to  9.30  P.  M. 

3.  Building  Construction, — Classes  meet  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  from  7.30 
to  9.30  P.  M. 

4.  Theoretical  Mechanics, — ^Text-book :  Buckmaster's  Elements  of  Mechanical 
Physics.    Class  meets  on  Thursdays,  from  7.30  to  9.30  P.  M. 

5.  Applied  Mechanics. — Books  recommended:  Baker's  Elements  of  Mechan- 
ism (Weale's  series),  and  Tate's  Elements  of  Mechanism  and  Exercises  in  Me- 
chanics.   Class  meets  on  Tuesdays,  from  8.30  to  9.30  P.  M. 

This  school  is  well  supplied  with  models,  diagrams,  and  experimental  appa- 
ratus^ provided  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Science  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington. 

Ihes  for  FuU  Course. — Artisans,  6«.  per  session ;  one-half  to  be  paid  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  other  half*  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months. 

Non-artisans  and  those  who  do  not  intend  to  sit  at  the  Government  examin- 
ation, 109.  6d  per  session;  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Day  Classes. — Day  classes  are  in  operation  for  the  study  of  practical  machine 
and  architectural  drawing,  and  meet  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  3  P.  M. 
Terms:  10^.  6<i  per  quarter  often  weeks. 

Students  are  also  trained  for  the  professions  of  civil,  mining,  or  mechanical 
engineering,  draughtsmen,  and  surveyors,  or  for  the  competitive  examinations 
of  the  Indian  civil  service  engineers'  department 

IL  Classes  for  the  study  of  the  following  subjects  are  conducted  by  J.  Philip, 
M.A.:— 

1.  Oeometry. — Original  exercises,  based  on  Euclid's  Elements,  are  proposed 
one  Friday  and  solved  on  the  following  Friday. 

2.  AljAra. — Regular  progressive  instruction  is  given,  and  the  shortest 
method  of  operation  exemplified  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Trigonometry, — A  course  of  lessons  in  this  subject  will  be  commenced 
early  in  the  session. 

Students  in  book-keeping,  mensuration,  or  other  mathematical  subjects,  are 
also  admissible  to  these  classes. 

Books :  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry,  by  Todhunter  or  Colenso.  Classes 
meet  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

III.  C.  P.  Bahin,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  will  give  instruction  in 

1.  Chemistry. — ^The  course  of  instruction  is  calculated  to  prepare  students 
for  the  examinations  which  are  held  yearly  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

It  comprises — 1.  The  elements  of  inoi^nic  and  oi^nic  chemistry ;  2.  Qual- 
itative amUysia 
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A  saitable  apparatus  has  been  procored  for  performiog  the  necessary  experi* 
ments. 

Terms :  6&  per  quarter  for  oon-artisatis,  and  2s.  6d  per  quarter  for  artisans. 
Entrance  fee,  65.  per  session,  for  renewing  materiala  Ten  lectures  constitute 
one  quarter.  The  class  meets  every  Monday  at  7.30,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Lyceum. 

Text-book:  Buckmaster's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

2.  Magnetism,  EUdricvty,  and  Gaivaniam. — ^Terms :  69.  per  quarter  for  non- 
artisans,  and  28.  Qd.  per  quarter  to  artisans.  Entrance  fee,  28.  6c?.,  for  renewal 
of  materials.  Ten  lectures  constitute  one  quarter.  The  daas  will  meet  on 
Thursdays,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

Text-book:  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  Ac,  of  the  Irish  National 
School-book  series. 

IV.  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Economic  Botany. — ^Teacher,  Mr.  0.  Walters, 

Fee8  for  the  Session. — Artisans,  one  lesson  per  week,  2s.  M.;  non-arUsana, 
59.    The  class  will  meet  on  Saturdays,  from  6.30  to  7.30  P.  M. 

ABT. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Mr.  T.  Haywood  to : — 

Classes  for  Drawing. — ^The  course  of  study  comprises  the  following  subjects: 
Free-hand,  landscape,  perspective,  and  model  drawing;  flower  painting,  shading 
in  chalk  fh>m  the  cast,  &c. 

*  Day  dosses. — ^Elementaiy:  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  8  to  6  P.  M.,  10& 
Cd.  per  quarter.    From  4  to  6  P.  M.,  55.  per  quarter. 

Advanced:  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  3  to  5  P.  M.,  12&  6(1  per  quartec 
From  4  to  6  P.  M.,  *ls.  6d  per  quarter. 

Evening  Classes. — Elementary :  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  ftom  7.30  to  9.30,  2jk 
6(2.  per  quarter. 

Advanced :  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  4«.  per  quarter. 

Kon-artisans  or  others  who  wish  to  join  the  evening  class,  and  be  exempt 
from  the  Government  examinations,  elementary,  6s.  per  quarter;  advanced, 
lOs.  6d  per  quarter.    All  fees  payable  in  advance. 

The  quarters  of  the  public  classes  commence  about  January  16tb,  April  1st, 
July  25th,  and  October  1st. 

Ten  consecutive  weeks  ooDstitate  a  quarter  of  the  special  clasaefl.  ooomiencing 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Piatt,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  on  Scientiflc  Instruc- 
tion to  which  he  submitted  the  above  Syllabus,  remarks  in  substance:  that 
while  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  French  or  German  worinnen  were 
superior  to  English  workmen  of  the  same  class  in  sdentiflc  knowledge  or  prac- 
tical experience,  or  turned  out  better  work,  he  Ailly  indorsed  all  that  had  been 
said  by  others,  on  the  necessity  of  better  elementaiy  instruction  for  the  whole 
people,  and  of  special  sdentiflc  and  art  instruction,  flrst  in  local  schools  (like 
that  of  OldbamX  and  tlien  in  a  more  advanced  degree  at  local  colleges,  like  that 
of  Owens  College  at  Manchester,  in  which  he  helped  to  found  a  professorship 
of  engineering — which  should  draw  the  pupils  ttom  a  number  of  local  schools 
within  a  given  radius.  After  acquiring  the  theory  in  the  school,  and  at  in- 
tervals while  at  college,  he  should  get  practice  by  actual  service  in  the  work- 
shop—in the  aggregate  for  two  years,  before  he  leaves  the  college.  While  the 
Government  should  aid,  every  locality  should  contribute,  and  every  pupil 
should  be  assessed  fees,  which  he  could  meet  by  his  success  in  obtaining  schol- 
arships, if  clever  and  diligent  Mr.  Piatt  has  put  his  business  on  the  coopera- 
tive system,  allowing  his  workmen  to  have  a  share  in  the  works,  and  thus  feel 
the  motive  of  a  direct  pecuniaiy  interest  in  the  result  of  their  labor. 
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TRADl  SCHOOL  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  Tbaob  School  at  Bristol  was  established  on  the  suggestion  of  Rer. 
CBDon  Moselej,  (then  Inspector  of  ScboolsJ  by  oonverting  a  National  School 
which  had  been  eetaUished  by  the  National  Society  and  local  sabscriptions,  on 
the  Bell  system,  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  into  an  Institution  in  which  boys  in- 
tended to  become  arUficers,  tradesmen,  overseers,  and  clerks,  could  be  trained 
spedficaUy  for  sueb  ayoeationsi  has  now  associated  with  it  a  Mining  School, 
and  erening  classes  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  geometry,  and  other  studies 

The  course  of  instmction  embraces  chemistry,  oigaaic  and  inorganic;  theo> 
retical  and  applied  mechanics  and  experimental  physics,  including  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  beat;  descriptive  geometiy  as  applied  to  the  construction  of 
machineiy  and  building;  mathematics  and  drawing. 

The  pupils  (aversge  140)  are  distributed  first  inter  the  lowers  which  is  of  an 
elementary  literary  character,  from  which  tliey  pass  into  the  upper,  or  sdeaoe 
diTision.    In  1867  there  were  66  in  the  advanced  dass. 

The  school  ib  supported  by  subecriptiotts  (each  subscriber  of  32.  has  the  right 
of  nominating  a  boy  to  the  school  without  the  payment  of  fees);  by  fees  (fif^ 
teen  shillings  a  quarter);  and  by  grants  on  results  ftom  the  Science  Depart* 
ment^  which  constitutes  about  half  the  income— which  is  about  50d2.  a  year. 

The  teaching  force  consults  of  a  head-master,  who  adds  to  his  income  by  leo- 
toring  in  the  medical  school,  and  by  private  instruction  in  his  laboratcnry,  and 
four  assistants,  who  also  give  instructions  in  other  institutions. 

The  experience  of  the  master  of  this  sdiool  is  strongly  in  favor  of  having 
fiidlities  for  teaching  boys  by  actual  practice  in  the  construction  of  artides 
needed  in  the  illustration  of  their  studies,  the  use  of  common  tools^  snch  as  a 
eaipenter's  bench,  and  tinman's  bench,  with  lathe^  fta 

BBT8T0L  XnOBO  SCHOOL. 

The  Mining  School  at  Bristol  exists  in  connection  with  the  Trade  School  es- 
tabfisbed  in  that  city  in  1851,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Mack- 
wortb,  the  Government  mining  inspector,  and  on  his  death,  of  Mr.  Handel  Coas- 
ham,  who  sustained  it  for  three  years  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  £100.  The 
diaige  for  each  pupil  is  £t  per  annum.  The  following  scheme  of  instruction 
was  pursued  in  1868: — 

liirsl  Yearns  course: — 1.  The  different  modes  of  working  coal         ^ 

2.  The  different  modes  of  ventilation ;  viz.,  natural,  furnace,  and  mechanical 

3.  The  drainage  of  mines  by  pumping  engines,  and  other  contrivances. 

4.  Coal-drawing,  and  tlie  engines  and  various  mechanical  expedients  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose. 

5.  The  character  of  different  coals. 

6.  Drawing  and  planning,  with  operations. 
Second  YeaPs  course: — 1.  Hedley's  ventilation. 

2.  .Atkinson's  papers  on  ventilation. 

3.  Atkinson  and  Ooulson^s  papers  on  tubbing. 

4.  Nicholas  Wood  on  underground  tuunelage. 
6.  Hull's  Ck>al  Fields  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  Slementary  geology  and  chemistry,  with  the  examination  by  analysis  of 
coals,  and  the  assay  of  the  useful  metals. 

7.  On  boring,  with  the  tools  employed  in  sinking. 

8.  The  pupils  are  each  to  produce  a  plan  of  a  colliery  establishment,  with 
details;  say  depth  100  fathoms.  Thickness  of  seam  6  feet  Inclination,  1  in 
18.    Water  250  gallons  per  minute.     Coal  required,  500  tons  per  day.    The 
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seam  supposed  to  be  fiery.  The  royalty  a  tract  of  500  acres.  The  pit  supposed 
to  have  beeo  at  coal  work  three  years.  There  must  be  a  surface  plan  showing 
the  situation  of  the  engines  and  machinery,  and  also  the  railway  and  branches, 
narrow  guage,  a  section  of  the  strata  and  details  of  the  engines,  pumps,  cages, 
tubs,  tc  An  estimate  of  cost  of  establishment,  and  of  working  charge  of  coals ; 
also  a  plan  of  the  underground  workings,  shewing  the  ventilation. 

CORNWALL  UINIKO  SCHOOL. 

In  1843,  Sir  Charles  Leman  offered  to  the  county  of  Ck>rnwall  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  to  build  a  mining  school,  6002.  towards  the  building,  and 
20,0002.  towards  a  permanent  endowment,  provided  the  county  would  impose 
and  appropriate  to  the  school  a  tax  of  a  farthing  on  every  ton  of  copper  ore 
raised  within  the  county.  The  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  the  school  was 
opened  at  Truro  under  three  professors,  one  of  mechanics,  a  second  of  chem- 
istry, and  a  third  of  mine -engineering,  and  was  maintained  for  tliree  years,  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  Cliarles.  Although  several  practical  miners  were  trained  in 
the  school,  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  did  not  seem  to  justify  the  expense, 
and  the  enterprise  in  that  form  was  abandoned ;  but  under  the  leadership  of 
Bobert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records,  and  Inspector  of  Mining  Districts, 
a  Miners*  Association  was  oi^nized  for  the  purpose  of  employing  permanently 
one  or  more  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  chemistry,  the  use  of  the  blowpipe, 
the  ordinary  processes  of  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  mechanics,  and  mechanical 
drawing,  at  such  points  as  a  class  of  at  least  ten  practical  miners  could  be 
gathered  at.  The  attendance  varies  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  interests. 
As  many  as  sixty  students  have  been  under  instruction  at  the  same  time,  at 
different  mining  centres.  A  small  fee  is  collected  of  each  member  of  the  class, 
the  Association  paying  part  of  the  salary,  the  traveling  expenses  of  tlie  teach- 
ers, the  apparatus,  and  the  chemicals.  The  instruction  is  &miliar  and  oral,  with 
such  simple  experiments,  problems,  and  diagrams,  as  the  pupils  can  work  out 
by  themselves  in  the  intervals  of  the  meetings.  The  enterprise  is  a  decided 
success.    Mr.  Hunt^  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  remarks : — 

Similar  classes  might  be  established  in  the  colliery  districts  at  a  very  small 
expense.  Once  established,  the  most  intelligent  and  most  industrious  colliers 
would  attend  and  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  management  of 
the  safety  lamp,  of  the  laws  of  ventilation,  and  the  cooperation  necessary  to  ittf 
successful  working,  the  conditions  under,  which  noxious  gases  from  coal  are 
evolved,  and  the  means  of  their  prevention  and  removal.  In  these  as  well  as 
in  other  districts,  proprietors  should  cooperate  to  establish  these  classes,  or  even 
well  organized  mining  schools,  and  the  government  should  encourage  such 
efforts  in  view  of  the  general  benefits  resulting  from  an  improved  condition  of 
an  intelligent  population,  and  an  increased  production  from  scientific  labor.  As 
the  groundwork  of  all  special  instruction,  the  whole  community  should  have 
better  elementary  schools,  which  no  authority  short  of  Parliament  can  establish 
and  administer.  In  both  elementary  and  special  instruction,  the  British  miner 
is  falling  behind  the  German,  especially  in  respect  to  improved  machinery  and 
new  methods  of  assorting  and  extracting  the  ores.  His  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance preclude  the  candid  examination  of  suggested  improvements.  The- sub- 
jects of  elementary  instruction  In  mining  districts  should  be  increased  and 
varied,  and  with  the  older  boys  and  girls,  adapted  to  their  probable  vocation — 
with  the  former,  haore  of  natural  science,  and  with  the  latter,  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  with  both,  drawing.  As  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community 
increased,  the  law  of  natural  selection  would  come  into  operation,  by  which  the 
steady  and  industrious  would  be  drawn  into  classes,  if  opened,  in  which  the 
laws  regulating  heat  and  hydrodynamics  generally,  and  mathematics,  steam, 
and  mechanics,  are  taught  Such  persons,  with  practical  knowledge  as  the 
basis,  would  constitute  suitable  pupils  for  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  in  Scotland  is  provided  in  numerous 
incorporated  institutions,  and  classes,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
large  towns,  several  of  which  are  aided  by  direct  Parliamentary  grants, 
or  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  such  as : — Science  Professorships 
in  the  great  Universities  (8  of  mathematics,  4  of  chemistry,  8  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  8  of  botany,  2  of  natural  history,  and  1  of 
civil  engineering  and  mecbanicsX  aided  by  annual  grants  of  4,0002. ;  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Royal  Institution  with  two  Schools  of 
Art  (one  for  males  and  the  other  for  female  students),  and  the  Watt  Insti- 
tution at  Edinburgh ;  the  Andersonian  University,  and  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute, and  School  of  Art  in  Glasgow ;  the  Navigation  Schools  at  Leith,  &c 

EDDIBCROH  MUSBUM  of  SCnSNOB  AND  ART. 

The  spacious  and  appropriate  stnicture  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Art,  was  erected  in  part  by  a  Parliamentary  grant,  and 
ranks  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  Dublin,  in  national  importance. 

The  Museum  is  already  large  in  both  the  departments  of  Industrial  Art  and 
Natural  History,  and  both  collections  are  made  serviceable  in  instruction,  both 
to  visitors  and  students. 

Seven  courses  of  lectures  for  artisans  were  delivered  in  1868-69  in  the  lec- 
ture hall  of  the  Museum,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,386. 

The  Museum  was  visited  by  131,238  persons  by  day,  and  164,902  in  the 
evening,  and  13,138  on  pay-days,  making  a  total  of  309,278  visita 

Large  donations  continued  to  be  received  to  different  sections  of  the  Mu- 
seum, by  natives  of  Scotland  residing  abroad,  and  by  individuals  who  desire  to 
place  their  collections  where  they  will  be  at  once  safe,  and  in  position  to  be 
consulted  and  used. 

ROYAL  IKSTITUTION. 

The  Royal  Institution  in  Prince  Street^  Edinburgh,  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  originated  in  1819,  and  incorporated  in  1823,  re- 
ceives 2,0001  from  the  Board  of  Manufactures  (established  in  1727  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  and  which  receives 
annually  from  government  a  grant  of  4,500^  applicable  to  these  purposes^  for 
the  prosecution  of  its  object,  viz.,  a  permanent  gallery,  an  annual  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  and  two  schools  for  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  and  model- 
ing, and  architectural  and  ornamental  design.  In  connection  with  the  Institu- 
tion in  1869,  two  Schools  of  Art  (begun  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures  in  1760), 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  were  in  efficient  operation — ^which 
together  gave  instruction  in  drawing  to  684  persons,  and  maintained  special 
classes  in  different  departments  of  art,  for  200  pupil&  Tliese  schools  received 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  4482.,  including  two' prizes  (one  of  402. 
and  the  other  of  20L)  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  National  Competition. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  1720 ;  the  Royal  ScoUish  Acad- 
emy of  ArchiUcture^  founded  in  1826 ;  the  Royal  Association  for  Ihe  Promotion 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  the  Botanic  Garden,  founded  in  1670;  the  Royal  Observatoi-y 
— are  all  serviceable  to  Science  and  Art  in  their  industrial  relations. 
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WATT  INfyriTUTlOir  AND  SCHOOL  Or  ARTS  Or  XDINBUBOH. 

The  School  ov  Arts*  was  founded  in  1821,  on  the  fluggestion  of  Leonard 
Horner,  and  with  the  oodperation  of  Dr.  Brewster  (Sir  David),  Prof.  Pillans,  and 
other  men  of  science,  ''for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  industrious  trades- 
men to  become  acquainted  with  the  prindples  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 
other  branches  of  science  of  practical  application  in  their  several  trades."  The 
introductory  lecture  was  given  Feb.  16,  1821,  to  a  large  audience  of  artisans, 
with  this  distinct  announcement :  "  You  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
School  of  Arts  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  real  and  sub- 
stantial instruction,  and  not  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour  and  excite  your  wonder 
by  exhibiting  some  curious  and  sliowy  experimental  The  School  was  opeuetl 
by  the  issue  of  462  tickets,  and  in  1869  upward  of  1,100,  and  since  1821,  up- 
wards of  22,000  artisan  students  have  received  instruction  in  this  people's  col- 
lege. The  average  age  of  the  students  is  fh>m  20  to  26.  The  instruction  is 
given  in  the  evening.  The  Institution  has  been  widely  useful  in  imparting  sci- 
entific instruction  to  the  artisans  of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighborhood,  and 
many  men,  now  eminent  as  foremen  and  proprietors  of  worics,  and  as  engineers, 
owe  their  promotion  and  success  to  these  evening  classes. 

The  institution  is  maintained  partly  by  fees  from  students,  amounting  in 
1867-^  to  20*7/.  {6s.  for  a  single  course  ,*  *t8.  for  two,  and  10&  for  all  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  session  of  six  months),  and  partly  by  subscriptions — ^a  total  annual 
expenditure  of  about  400Z. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces:  Chemistry,  whidi  extends  through  three 
sessions  (although  in  eadi  session  there  is  a  preliminary  course  of  general  chem- 
istry for  the  benefit  of  new  comers),  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  En- 
glish. Architectural,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  scroll-drawing,  and  orna- 
mental modeling,  as  well  as  the  French  and  German  languages,  are  also 
taught. 

According. to  the  Syllabus  for  1866-6*7,  the  Glass  in  mathematics  was  divided 
into  two  sections.  To  the  Junior  Section  was  assigned  arithmetic,  including 
square  and  cube  roots;  algebra,  inoludii^  quadratic  equations ;  geometry  and 
mensuration  of  sur&ces.  To  the  Senior  Section  or  Class  was  assigned  a  re- 
vision of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Jum'or  Course — Algebra,  higher  equations ; 
geometry  and  trigonometry^  and  its  applications  to  surveying,  mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances,. and  navigation;  mensuration  of  sur&ces  and  solids; 
construction  and  use  of  logarithms* 

Diplomas  issued  on  the  attestation  of  at  least  three  lecturers  in  their  several 
departments,  and  after  special  examination  by  the  instructors  and  committees  of 
the  school,  are  acknowledged  as  of  considerable  value  among  artisans,  in  seek-' 
ing  for  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  public  works  and  large  privato 
establishments. 

Tlie  Institution  is  now  in  affiliation  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department 


*  The  name  of  Wo^  was  anoeiated  witb  the  School  of  Art*  in  1850,  in  consequence  of  the 
peymeot  to  the  Directors  of  the  School  by  gentlemen  of  a  sum  of  money  subscribed  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Memorial  to  James  Watt,  who  considered  that  the  best  way  of  real- 
izing the  object  of  the  tubwriiition  was  to  associate  his  name  with  this  Artisan's  Ck>Ilef(e.  This 
sum  was  expended  on  a  bailding  now  worth  990,000.  The  subscriben  toreeled  a  statue  in  stone  to 
Watt  in  fVoot  of  the  School. 
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BCIEMCE  AND  ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  OUELAND. 

IssTRUcnoN  IN  SciENCB  AND  Abt  in  Ireland  is  provided  in  numerous 
central  and  provincial  institutions)  aided  by  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  by  direct  Parliamentary  grants,  or  out  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  viz. : — Professorships  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  since  1854  transferred  to  other  institutions ;  School  of  engineer- 
ing in  Trinity  College,  instituted  in  1840 ;  Chairs  of  mathematics,  phy- 
ics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences,  and  Departments  of  engineering  and 
practical  science  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Bellast,  Cork,  and  Galway, 
established  in  1849 ;  Model  agricultural  schools,  and  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural Institute  at  Glasnevin,  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation ;  the  Schools  of  Art^  and  Schools  of  {Navigation,  and  Classes  of  Sci- 
ence, under  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department ;  the  Royal 
Collie  of  Science  for  Ireland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  other  cen- 
tral and  provincial  8cfao<^    The  College  possesses  a  valuable  Museum. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  8CIENCB  FOR  IRELAND. 

Thb  Rotal  Collbob  of  Soibnob,  in  Dublin,  instituted  or  rather  reorganized 
in  1867,  is  now  in  suoceasful  operation,  with  not  a  large  number  of  students  (32 
in  1869)  in  the  regular  course,  and  6,713  in  its  tpedal  and  miscellaneous  courses 
delivered  in  connection,  but  with  an  ade<iuate  teaching  force  and  a  well-defined 
plan  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

PBOORAJaa  FOB  TBB  SESSION  1869-70. 

The  Rojal  College  of  Science  supplies,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  complete 
course  of  instruction  in  science  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts,  especially  those 
which  may  be  classed  broadly  under  the  heads  of  mining,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, and  manufactures,  and  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  teachers  for 
the  local  schools  of  scienca 

Sv^ecU  of  InsirucHotL 

1.  Applied  MaUwmatici.  &  Geologr  and  Paheontology. 

SL  DweripCivo  Geometrj,  and  Mechanical  9.  Mineralogy.  • 

Orawiof .  10.  A^riooltwal  Seienoe. 

X  Meebanifm.  II.  Mining. 

4.  Phjsiet.  12.  Applied  Ghemistty,  indading  Metalluigy. 

5.  Clwaistry,  Thearetieal  and  Ptaetleal.  13.  Hachinery. 
tt.  Bctlany.  14.  Sufrejiaf . 
7.  ZoSiogy. 

Under  Applied  Mathematics  is  taken  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  those 
sciences  generally  included  under  the  head  of  Mechanics,  viz.,  Statics,  Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Hydrodynamics,  as  well  as  to  some  other  branches  of 
Physics. 

Under  Mechanism  is  treated  only  the  relations  of  motion,  or  the  study  of 
machines  merely  as  contrivances  for  changing  one  kind  of  motion  into  another, 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  force. 

Under  Machinery  is  treated  the  application  of  Mechanics  and  Mechanism  to 
machines  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Chemistry  includes  both  lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  each  year  being  divided 
into  two  terms.  In  the  first  two  years  the  instruction  is  general.  In  the  last 
year  it  is  specialised  under  the  heads  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Gngineermg,  and 
Manu&ctures.    The  scheme  of  instruction  is  the  following : — 
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First  Tear. 

Ut  Term.  5td  Term. 

Applied  MatbaiBatie  ApplMd  lf«llMiiiaUes. 

Pliyties.  Pnyfica. 

DeMriptire  Geonetiy.  Botanj. 

Geometrical  Drawing.       ^  Detenptive  Geometry. 

Geometrieal  Drawinf. 

Second  Tear. 

Applied  Matbematies.  Applied  Mathematioa. 

Chemistry  (Tbeotetieal).  Obeoiistry  (Theoietical)* 

Chemistry  (Practical).  Chemistry  (Piaetical). 

Mechanical  Drawing.  ZoOlogy. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

StadeDts  entering  for  the  asfiociateahip  are  expected  to  be  acqaainted  with 
the  first  two  books  of  Euclid  and  the  elementary  rules  of  Algebra.  Some  famil- 
iarity with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  very  desirable. 

In  their  first  and  second  years  they  are  required  to  attend  all  the  cotirses  in 
the  subjects  appointed  for  these  years.  In  their  third  year  they  are  required  to 
attend  all  those  belonging  to  any  one  diTision,  as  follows : 

Third  Tear. 
Division  A. — Mining. 

Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Paleontology.  Mechanism  and  Machinery. 

MInentogy  and  Mining.       Assaying  and  Metallargy.       Land  Sorveying. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Palseontology ;  also  those  of  the  Professors 
of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  of  Mechanism,  and  of  Land  Survejring.  The  labor- 
atory instruction  will  comprise  a  course  of  Assaying  and  Metfdlurgy. 

Division  B. — AgricvUure, 

Geology.  Mechanism  and  Machinery. 

Agricultaral  Science.  Analysis  of  8<ri1s  and  Manures. 

Land  Surveying. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  in  Geology  and 
Palfeontology;  also  the  course  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  They  likewise 
receive  instruction  in  Mechanism  and  Machinery  and  in  Land  Surveying,  and 
also  laboratory  instruction  in  the  Analysis  of  Soils  and  Manures. 

Division  0. — Engineering. 

Mechanism  and  Machinery.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Engineering,  and  Surveying. 

Geology  and  Pnlvontok^. 

In  this  Division  the  students  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  tliose  of  the  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Engineering,  and  Land  Surveying,  also  that  of  the 
Professor  of  G^logy,  with  demonstrations  in  Palaeontology. 

Division  D. — Manufactures. 

Applied  Mechanics,  and  Physics. 

Applied  Chemistry,  and  Technical  Analysis. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  of  the  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  and  to  go 
through  a  further  course  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

* 

The  Demonstrator  in  Palseontology  gives  instruction,  during  the  second  term 
of  the  session,  to  students  of  the  thini  year.  These  demonstrations  are  also 
open  to  any  student  who  attends,  or  has  during  the  preceding  session  attended, 
the  lectures  either  of  the  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  or  Botany. 

A  diploma  of  associateship  of  the  College  will  be  given  to  students  who  pass 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  and  of  any  one  division  of  the  third  year. 

Students  may  also  enter  for  the  separate  courses,  and  receive  certificates  after 
examination.  A  certificate  of  attendance  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  not 
given  for  any  course  less  than  three  months. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  as  qualifying  for  appointments  in  the  Engineering  Department. 

There  are  four  Royal  Scholarships  of  502.  yearly  each,  with  fbee  education, 
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tenable  for  two  years ;  two  will  become  yacant  each  year.    They  will  be  given 
to  stadenta  who  shall  have  been  a  year  in  the  College. 

There  are  also  nine  Boyal  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  (College  of  502.  each, 
tenable  for  three  years. 

These  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  tenable  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  holders  shall  attend  all  the  lectures  of  their  respective  years.  This  condi- 
tion is  strictly  enforced  by  the  Department  '  They  most  also  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Students  at  the  conclusion  of  their  first  academic  year  are  examined  in  the 
subjects  of  that  year.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  superior  answering  in  each 
brandi.  The  award  of  the  Royal  Scholarships  is  made  on  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination, to  those  students,  not  Royal  Exhibitioners,  who  on  the  whole  have 
answered  best,  if  sufficiently  deserving  to  be  recommended  for  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  and  third  year,  similar  examinations  are 
held  and  prizes  awarded. 

A  medal  is  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  to  that  student  who, 
on  the  total  results  of  both  years,  shall  have  most  distinguished  himself,  if  suffi- 
cient merit  be  shown. 

To  candidates  for  the  associateship  whose  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced,  the  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  gives  such  in- 
struction as  is  necessary.  These  lectures  may  be  attended  by  other  students. 
Frizes  will  be  awarded  for  proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

During  the  session,  short  courses  of  evening  lectures  of  a  more  popular  char* 
acter  will  be  delivered,  the  particulars  respecting  which  will  be  dnly  announced. 

The  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Laboratoriesi  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Galloway,  are  open  every  week  day  during  the  session  (except  Saturday,  and 
the  usual  holidays)  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  library  contains  carefiilly-selected  worics,  and  is  open  to  the  8tadent8» 
and  also  to  the  public  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week  days  fVom  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  21st  June  following,  with  a  vacation  of  ten  days  at  Christmas, 
and  of  a  week  at  Easter. 

The  first  term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the  second 
term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

The  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  fees,  in  all  cases  payable  in  advance,  are^ — 
2L  for  each  separate  course  of  lectures; 

And  for  laboratory  practice,  21  per  month,  62.  for  three  months,  or  121  for 
the  entire  session. 

Students  entering  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  diploma  of  associate,  or 
intending  to  compete  for  the  scholarships,  pay  lOl  each  year,  which  will  admit 
them  to  all  the  courses  of  that  year,  exclusive  of  laboratory— or  252L  for  the 
whole  studentship  of  three  years. 

The  holders  of  Royal  Scholarships  or  Royal  Exhibitions  pay  no  fees. 

STAFF  OP  INSTEUOnON,    1869-tO.    . 

Dean  of  IhcuUy— Sir  Robert  Kane,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.RL A. 
Professors — Physics — ^Wiluam  Babxer,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Chemistry—yriUAAM  K.  Sullivak,  Ph.D.,  V.P.RLA. 

Applied  Chemistrit-^BoBsafr  Gallowat,  F.0.& 

Geology — Edward  Hull^  F.R.S1 

Applied  ifat%e9naitc9— Robert  Ball,  M.A. 

JBbtony— Wtvillb  Tbomsov,  LLuD. 

Zodlogy—^AMSkT  H.  Traqdaib,  M.D. 

AgricuUure^EDUUvm  "W.  Davt,  M.B.,  M.R.LA. 

Descriptive  Geometry — ^Thoh as  P.  PiGOT. 

Mining  and  MtMrahgy^^.  P.  O'Rkillt. 
Librarian  and  Ouraior  of  ifuseum— Alpbonse  Gaobs,  MH.T.Ar 
PakBoniological  Demonstraior'^Vr.  H.  Bailt,  F.Ii.S.,  F.G.S. 
Assistant  Gfiemist—'WiUjiAU  I^ukkett,  F.CS. 
(7/erik— Geoboe  0.  Penny. 
Seeretanh-FBEDSBiCK  J.  SiDNKT,  LLD^  M.R.LA. 
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ROTAL  SlCRLIN  80CIET7. 

Thb  Rotal  Dublin  Sooiety  was  originally  fotin(}ed  to  encourage  hasbandiy, 
mud  has  from  its  first  institution  received  large  government  grants  in  aid  of  its 
operations.  It  was  associated  with  the  Scienoe  and  Art  Department  in  1864^ 
and  the  professorship  of  agriculture^  for  many  yean  attached  to  its  operations, 
iras  in  1664  transferred  to  the  College  of  Sdencet. 

At  the  dose  of  1869  there  were  1,254  members.    Its  operations  consisted  of: 

1.  Evening  Meetings  of  the  members  lor  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  applied 
Sdenoe  and  Art,  were  held  on  the  third  IConday  of  each  month,  which  had  an 
average  attendance  of  96  persona  at  each  meeting.  The  papers  read,  and  pro- 
ceedings, were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

2.  Scientific  Lectures  were  delivered  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday 
hi  March,  April,  and  May,  which  were  attended  by  3,714  persons.  The  sub- 
0tanoe  of  the  lecture  was  published  in  the  Journal. 

3.  The  Botanic  Garden  ai  Glasnevin,  .with  its  experimental  grounds,  its  ex- 
changes and  donations  of  plants^  flowers^  and  seedi^  and  its  Botanical  Museum, 
has  been  nuuntained  in  a  high  degree  of  eflBksienpy,  and  visited  by  60,936  per- 
sons on  week-days,  and  172,600  on  Sundays. 

4.  The  Museum  ofKaturai  Bisiory — rich  in  geological,  paheontological,  min- 
eralogical,  and  zoological  coUections^was  visited  by  31,976  persons,  and  the 
Idbrary  was  consulted  by  18,376  individuals. 

5.  The  AgricuUural  Deportment  included  four  exhibitions: — (1,)  of  cattle  in 
April^  (2,)  of  horses  in  August;  (3,)  of  sheep  in  September;  and  (4,)  of  fat 
stock,  poidtary,  and  fium  and  daiiy  prodnoe^  in  Deoember,  attended  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  21,184  persons :^ncourageinent  for  the  cultivation  of  flax:— the 
Agricultural  Museum,  which  was  visited  by  18,500  persons. 

6.  The  Art  Departmenif  embraced  in  a  School  qf  Art^  which  in  the  day 
classes  was  attended  by  293  students  (64  males  and  229  females),  and  morning 
and  evening  classes  by  242  artisans  (214  males  and  28  females),  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  635  students ;  an  annual  and  competitive  examination  for  prizes ; 
an  exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  lectures  on  the  Fine  Art^  and  a  course  on  anat- 
omy applied  to  art^  which  was  attended  by  605  persons. 

Y.  The  provincial  lectures,  and  the  instruction  by  a  special  professorship  In 
agriculture,  have  been  transferred  to  the  CToUege  of  Science. 

ROYAL  S50OL0QICAL  SOOIBTT. 

The  Royal  Zodlogicai  Garden^  which  receives  a  public  grant  of  6002.,  from 
payments  of  membera  3432.,  and  from  the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  entrance  gate, 
1,0462.,  was  visited  by  136,052  persons;  and  the  lectures  and  discussions  on 
comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary  suigery,  were  largely  attended. 

ROTAL  HIBBBVIAy  AOADBIIT. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  (892),  realised  2062.  out  of  the 
sale  of  16,001  tickets;  and  the  School  of  Art  was  attended  by  60  students. 
The  Academy  receives  a  special  grant  of  300^ 

IfUSETTK  OF  IRIIH  UVDUSTRT, 

This  Museum  was  founded  by  the  government  in  1846,  and  has  heretofbre 
received  an  annual  grant  of  4,3362.,  a  portion  of  which  was  expended  on  scien- 
tific lectures  in  the  large  provincial  towns.  A  portion  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  another  portion  to  the  College  of  Science. 
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fiCIBNCE  IN  LITERART  INSnTDTIONS-OLO  AND  NEW. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  claims  of  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  practical  life,  and  of  the  languages 
and  literature  of  nations  now  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  world,  to  an  as- 
sured place  in  any  and  every  course  of  liberal  education,  have  been  so  boldly 
and  widely  asserted  as  to  secure  even  a  partial  recognition.  Even  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Government  (Hon.  Robert 
LoweX  feels  himself  justified  in  using  the  following  language  in  respect  to  tho 
education  given  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Universities  of  England : — 

Our  education  does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  it  does  not  communi- 
cate to  us  the  means  of  ebtainmg  knowledge,  and  it  does  not  communicate  to 
us  the  means  of  communicating  knowledge.  These  three  capital  deficiencies 
are  undoubted;  and  what  makes  these  so  painful  is  the  thought  of  the 
•Dormoos  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth  knowing  in  this  world.  I  have 
spoken  only  of  modem  history,  of  modem  languages;  but  what  are  modem 
history  and  languages  compared  with  the  boundless  field  that  nature  opens 
out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is  expanding  before  us— with  the 
old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into  existence — ^with  the  wonderful 
geaeralization  with  regard  to  plants  and  animals,  and  all  those  noble  studies 
and  speculations  whioh  are  the  glory  and  distinction  and  life-blood  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youth  remain,  almost  without  exception, 
totally  ignorant  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  man  who  becomes  really 
w^  educated  must  begin  his  education  after  it  has  closed.  After  all  had  been 
done  for  him  that  the  present  miserable,  oontracted,  and  poor  system  can  do,  he 
has  to  begin  and  educate'  himself  over  again,  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  wasted 
the  best  and  most  precious  years  of  his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  un- 
profitable in  themselves,  but  which  were  the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the 
knowledge  which  constitute  the  mental  stock  of  a  man  of  eradition. — An  Adr^ 
at  £dMwrgh,  Nw.  1, 1867,  "Oa  Frimary  and  Viassical  £ducation.'' 


ENDOWED  PX7BLI0   SCHOOLS. 

The  endowed  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  particularly  (he  Public  Schools, 
as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby  and  a  few  others  are  called,  in  connection  with  the 
requirements  for  matriculation  at  the  Universities,  determine  the  studies  and 
culture  of  the  educated  and  goveming  classes  of  England,  and  influence  power- 
ftilly  hi  the  same  direction  the  studies  of  aU  adventure  and  private  schoola 
Int6  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is  put  as  much  of  the  languages  and  liter 
store  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  thehr  history,  geography,  and  polity,  as  can 
be  crowded  into  an  industrious  school  life  of  eight  or  ten  years,  to  be  supple- 
raented  by  four  years  of  university  labor,  stimulated  by  every  form  of  rewards 
and  honors,  scholastic,  eoclesiasttcal  and  state,  which  the  garnered  endowments 
of  centuries  of  individual  beneficence,  bestowed  in  reference  to  a  state  of  leara* 
ing,  society,  and  government  which  has  passed  away,  can  produce.  Under  the 
inflneoce  of  these  endowments,  and  the  habits  and  traditions  which  permanent 
seboolfl  of  great  reputation  foster  in  ftunilies  and  the  community, — ^mathematics, 
natora]  science  and  modem  languages,  with  the  literature,  arts,  and  political 
constitutionsand  relations  of  the  great  nations  of  our  own  day,  have  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  excluded  from  the  higher  education  of  Englishmen— except  of 
the  small  number  who  have  educated  themselves  after  leaving  the  public  school 
or  the  university,  or  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  few  great  schools 
wfaidi  have  been  forced  into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  modem  society. 
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UKIYSRSITIES. 

Until  quite  recently  the  whole  influenoe  of  fellowships,  scholarahips,  prizes, 
and  honors,  and  almost  the  entire  teaching  of  the  great  universities  of  England, 
were  exerted  and  felt  in  other  directions  than  those  of  scientific  education,  or 
in  training  the  men  who  became  the  leaders  in  the  principal  national  indus- 
tries as  capitalists,  engineers,  and  foremen  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science.  But  few  representatives  of  these  classes,  except  the  first, 
thought  of  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  anj  expectation 
of  their  following  the  same  profession  or  occupation,  out  of  which  not  a  few 
hare  emerged  into  great  affluence  and  high  social  and  parliamentary  distinction. 

Cambridife. 

Prof  G.  D.  Liveing  writes  in  1868  to  a  member  of  the  Select  Scientific  Oom- 
mittee,  substantially  as  follows: — "The  University  has  stramed  its  resources  to 
supply  museums  of  natural  science,  chemical  laboratories,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  study  of  natural  sciences^  both  practically  and  theoreticaUy.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  these  sciences  is  small,  but  is  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
University  recognizes  such  studies  as  a  pathway  to  a  degree  or  to  honors,  and 
several  colleges  (Trinity,  St.  John's,  Caius,  Sidney,  Downing)  have  held  out  the 
offer  of  rewards  in  the  way  of  scholarships  for  profidency  in  the  same  studies. 
These  measures  will  do  something  slowly  to  supply  teachers  and  difi^ise  sound 
scientific  knowledge,  but  will  not  reach  soon,  if  ever,  even  the  master  manu- 
facturers. At  present  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  place  practicaUy  exclude 
young  men,  whose  parents  design  them  to  pursue  their  own  occupation.  The 
University  ought  to  assist  that  class  by  opening  the  examinations  in  science  to 
non-collegiate  students,  and  to  require  a  brief  residence  of  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  special  courses.  We  have  great  facilities  here  for  treating  science,  the 
laws  of  nature  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  in  a  philosophical  way,  and  for 
teaching  the  several  branches  side  by  side ;  with  the  prevalence  of  mathe- 
matical study,  an  exactness  and  logical  consistency  in  the  scientific  instruction 
can  be  attained  more  readily,  than  if  this  instruction  was  attained  in  the  labo- 
ratory or  workshop  alona" 

Oxford. 

Under  the  discussions  of  tne  last  ten  years  scientific  mstruction  has  made 
great  progress  in  Oxford,  and  theoretically  the  class-man  in  science  stands 
nearly  on  a  par  in  competition  for  honors  with  the  class-man  in  classics. 
A  new  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  10,0001  for  physics,  a  museum 
of  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances  has  been  establislied  with  an  annuity 
to  provide  for  additions,  a  professorship  of  experimental  philosophy  with  an  as- 
sistant has  been  instituted,  and  opportunities  of  studying  thoroughly  mathematics, 
astronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  almost  every  science  which  admits 
of  application  to  the  great  national  industries,  exist  The  difficulty  in  the  way- 
of  the  future  engineer,,  machinist,  chemical  technologist,  and  practical  manu- 
facturer generally,  is  not  the  absence  of  instruction,  but  in  the  length  and  cost 
of  residence,  the  modes  in  which  the  mstruction  is  given,  and  the  general  tone 
and  habits  of  university  life.  Before  science  teachers  even  will  go  up  to  Ox- 
ford to  be  properly  qualified,  there  must  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
equality  with  the  language  teachers  in  the  conditions  of  study  and  promotion. 
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University  of  London. 

The  Univerffltj  of  London'  was  the  first  m  exercising  its  function  of  confer- 
ring degrees,  to  introdnce  into  its  matriculation  examination,  and  into  its  pro- 
gramme of  study  on  which  the  degrees  are  obtained,  a  certain  amount  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  also  to  confer  special  degrees  in  science. 

The  matriculation  examination  is  the  test  of  a  good  school  edncation — ^the 
common  trunk  from  which  all  the  higher  studies  should  diverge.  Into  that  ex- 
amination, the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  as  far  as  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  chemistry,  enter.  For  the  present,  a  sound  elementary 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  for  the  Greek  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  to  read  a  scientific  work  understandingly,  is  required. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  in  science  is  given  alter  an  examination  conducted  by 
experts  in  mathematics,  mechanical  philosophy,  animal  physiology,  botany, 
chemistry  (either  inorganic,  or  organic,  or  their  applications),  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  science  of  reasoning.  The  programmes  on  which  the  examinations  are 
conducted  were  drawn  up,  in  chemistry  by  Faraday,  and  on  organic  science  by 
Huxley,  Hooker,  and  Carpenter. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  successful  candidates,  who, 
having  become  Bachelor,  have  gone  through  a  general  course  of  scientific 
study,  and  attained  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  several  related  branches, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  at  least  one  science. 

The  experience  of  the  London  University  examiners  for  science  and  other 

degrees  is  of  great  importance  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  relative 

disciplinary  values  of  different  studies.    Dr.  WiDiam  B.  Carpenter  says : 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  elementary  science  is  capable  of  being  taught 
to  pupils  in  all  ranks  of  life,  of  both  sexes,  with  very  great  advantage.  It 
tends  X6  develop  &culties  which  are  kept  undeveloped  and  even  repressed,  by 
ordinary  systems  of  culture.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
teacher,  that  the  simple  truths  of  science  are  built  up  very  readily  on  a  foun- 
dation of  ordinary  experience,  in  a  child  of  ordinary  apprehension.  I  have 
been  constantly  struck  with  the  want  of  any  ordinary  scientific  teaching  in 
schools,  and  especially  of  the  combination  of  pure  science  with  the  practical 
applications  of  it  The  great  value  of  natural  bistoiy  is  in  the  encouragement 
of  observation  and  correct  description.  The  late  Prof.  Henslow  devised  a 
method  of  teaching  botany  which  was  .remarkably  effective  in  that  respect  with 
young  boys  and  girls  in  a  village  schooL  The  effect  of  it  was,  the  girls  in  par- 
ticular became  livelier  and  brighter  than  other  girls  of  the  same  age.  The  ob- 
serving faculties  of  children  from  ton  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  extremely 
active,  and  under  a  good  teacher  they  readily  apprehend  the  bearing  of  the 
&cta  they  observ&  Boys  who  are  dull  in  the  aoquirement  of  languages  will 
often  be  amazingly  brightened  up  if  they  go  into  the  chemical  class;  and  will 
return  with  firesh  zest  and  vigor  to  their  classical  studies.  A  small  amount,  a 
taste  even  lor  scientific  knowledge,  furnishes  a  basis  to  which  more  is  easily 
added,  and  it  developes  the  power  of  apprehension  which  makes  it  easy  to  ac- 
quire knowledge. 

Before  the  universities  can  do  the  higher  work  of  scientific  instruction,  the 
pupils  must  be  better  prepared  to  receive  and  participate  in  it,  in  the  secondary 
schools  below.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  elementary  instruction  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany,  at  Bugby, 
Harrow,  and  Eton,  and  more  systematically  into  the  modem  schools  of  Chel- 
tenham, Marlborough  and  Wellington.  It  will  be  found  easier  in  many  places 
to  establish  new  schools  like  those  last  mentioned,  than  to  modify  essentially 
schools  which  are  fortified  against  modem  ideas  by  endowments. 
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SCIENCE  IN  UNIVERSITIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  was  a  cardinal  idea  of  John  Knox,  that  boys  should  not  leave  school  antil 
they  had  devoted  a  proper  time  to  "that  study  which  they  intend  chiefly  to 
pursue  for  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth." 

The  four  Universities  of  ScotLand  for  many  years  have  given  more  instruction 
in  science  than  the  Universities  of  England ;  and  the  instruction  in  them  gen- 
erally is  better  adapted  to  the  demands  of  practical  life.  Hence  they  have  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  people,  and  have  a  larger  attendance  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  1868,  according  to  Pn>£ 
Playfair,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Scientific  Instruction, 
there  was  one  university  student  for  every  866  of  the  Scotch  population,  while 
there  was  only  one  for  every  6,456  of  the  population  of  En^nd,  and  one  for 
every  2,894  of  the  population  in  Ireland.  The  parochial  scliools,  which  in  the 
larger  parishes  are  taught  by  graduates  of  the  Universities,  and  the  buigh 
schools,  which  exist  in  all  the  cities  and  large  centres  of  population,  are  the 
natural  feeders  of  the  National  Universities. 

In  the  University  of  Glasgow  several  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  and 
practical  chemists  of  the  United  Kingdom  received  their  scientific  training;  and 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  have  always  received  special  attention. 

In  the  University  of  Aberdeen  there  are  every  year  a  few  lectures  on  Agri- 
culture, but  no  special  professorship. 

In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  there  is  a  professorship  of  engineering,  and 
another  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  suigeiy,  in  each  of  which  sciences  there 
is  now  a  scheme  of  graduation  as  follows: 

GRADUATION  IN  SCIENCE  IN  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  d^^rees  of  bachelor  of  science  (Sc.  B.)  and  of  doctor  of  science  (Be.  D.) 
are  given  in  the  following  departments  of  science  r — 

Division  I. — Pure  Science. — Section  A. — Physical  and  natural  science.  Sec- 
tion B. — Mental  science.    Section  0. — ^Philology. 

Division  IL — ^Applied  Science. — This  com^ses:  Section  A. — Agriculture. 
Section  B. — Engineering  (civil  and  mechanical).    Sea  0. — ^Veterinary  suigery. 

DIVISION  II. — APPLIED   80IEKCB. 

All  candidates  for  the  degrees  in  Applied  Science  must  give  proof  of  having 
received  a  liberal  education  by  being  either — 

1.— B.  A.  or  M.  A. 

2.~M.  B.  or  M.  D. 

3.— Sc  B.  or  So.  D. 

4. — Holders  of  two  departmental  certificates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

6. — Matriculated  students  of  the  University  of  London. 

Or  &Jling  any  of  these  qualifications,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  preliminary 
examination  in  English,  Latin,  logic,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  and  either  Greek  or  two  modem  languages  (of  which  French 
must  be  one),  as  an  alternative  for  Greek. 

The  ezaminaldon  will  be  the  same  as  that  requu«d  of  medical  students. 

The  department  of  "  Applied  Science  "  is  divided  into — 

A. — A  griculture. 

B. — Engineering  and  mechanical  science. 
C— Veterinary  surgery. 

A. — ^There  will  be  two  dxaminations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agricul* 
ture  (Agr.  B.),  and  one  for  tliat  of  master  of  agriculture  (Agr.  H.)  The  exam- 
inations will  be  both  written  and  oral. 
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The  first  examination  18  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  first  examination 
in  the  case  of  Sc.  B.,  and  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  of  the  fol- 
lowing sabjects: — 1.  ICathematics.  2.  Chemistiy.  3.  Botany.  4.  Geology. 
6.  Zoology.    6.  Experimental  physics. 

This  examination  is  oompulaory  on  all  candidates  who  do  not  possess  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications: — 

A. — Masters  of  arts  who  have  taken  honors  in  the  nataral  sciencea 

Masters  of  arts  who  have  not  taken  honors  in  the  natural  sciences  are  ex- 
empted (rom  mathematics  and  experimental  physics  only. 

B. — Bachelors  and  doctors  of  medicine  who  have  taken  honors  in  the  natural 
adenoes  at  their  professional  examinations,  and  who  have  passed  in  higher 
mathematics,  natural  philoeopby,  and  logics  in  their  extra  professional  or  pre- 
liminary examinations. 

C. — Holders  of  certificates  flxHn  the  classes  in  science  devoted  to  the  fore- 
going subjects  in  the  XJniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  showing  that  the  candidate 
obtained  80  per  cent  of  the  available  marks  ditring  the  session.  Any  of  the 
subjects  cleared  by  such  a  certificate  will  be  omitted  from  the  written  examina- 
tion. 

The  candidate  who  has  passed  successfully  this  examination  may  present 
himself  at  the  next  examination  for  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture 
(Agr.  B.) 

For  this  examination  tlie  candidate  must  produce  certificates  of  acquaintance 
with  practical  agriculture,  and  is  required,  with  the  view  of  specializing  his 
studies,  to  profess  one,  and  not  more  than  one,  of  the  following  groups  of  sub- 
jects, with  their  practical  relations  to  agriculture  :— 

A. — KaUtnU  Sciences, — Botany— Geology — ^Zoology. 

B. — Experimental  Sn'ence.— Chemistry — ^Physics. 

0. — Mechanical  Science. — Mechanics — ^Engineering. 

The  certificates  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Highland  Society,  and 
tiie  Boyal  Agricultural  College,  wUl  be  accepted  for  piacticfd  agriculture. 

Successfiil  candidates  who  have  thus  acquired  Uie  degree  of  Agr.  B.  may,  at 
the  next  period  of  examination,  provided  tliey  have  attained  the  age  of  21, 
proceed  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  master  of  agriculture  (Agr.  M.) 

For  this  degree  the  candidate  will  he  required  to  submit  to  a  searching  ex- 
amination on  one  of  the  following  subjects,  in  its  special  relation  to  agriculture. 
A. — Agricultural  chemi«tryT-organtc  and  inoigania 
B. — ^Agricultural  mechanics. 
C. — Engineering  (civil)— surveying,  draining,  fto. 
B. — ^Natural  history — botany,  geology,  Ac. 
E. — Aninml  physiology — breeding,  rearing,  Ac,  of  animala 

Sboold  the  candidate  pass  aucoessfiilly  this  examination,  he  will  receive  the 
degree  of  master  of  agriculture  (Agr.  M.) 

The  examinations  for  degrees  will  be  conducted  by  university  examiners, 
and  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Highland  Society. 

B. — Engineering — CivU  and  MecTuinical — 1st  All  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
engineering  most  have  the  qualifications  required  for  matriculation  before  pass- 
ing a  science  decree. 

There  will  be  two  examinations  in  engineering  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
engineering  (Sa  Mach.  K),  and  a  third  for  the  degree  of  master  of  engineering 
(S&  Mach.  M.)  The  examinations  will  be  both  written  and  oral.  The  first 
examination  is  as  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  candidate  on  the  following 
subjects:—!.  Mathematics.    2.  Natural  Philosophy.    3.  Chemistry. 

This  examination  is  called  the  first  bachelor  of  engineering  examination,  and 
is  oompulsoiy  on  all  who  do  not  possess  the  following  qualifications: — 

A. — ^Masters  of  arts  who  have  taken  honora  in  the  departments  of  math- 
ematics or  natural  science. 
B. — Bachelors  in  science  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  or  London. 
C. — Graduates  in  science  who  have  passed  the  first  bachelor  of  science 
examination  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  candidate  who  has  successfully  passed  the  first  bachelor  of  engineering 
examination  may  proceed  to  the  second  examination,  which  is  to  be  entitled 
the  second  bachelor  of  engineering  examination. 
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The  candidate  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects : — 
(A.)  Mathematics  applied  to  mechanics. 
(B.)  Engineering  r—Oivil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  survejing 

and  leveling. 
(0.)  Drawing. — Geometrical  projection,  mechanical  drawing,  plans  and 
surveys. 

The  candidate  having  passed  successfully  the  first  bachelor  of  engineering 
examination  (or  having  the  qualifications  necessary  to  escape  this  examination), 
after  passing  with  approval  the  second  examination,  shall  be  recommended  to 
the  Senatus  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  engineering. 

This  degree  will  indicate  that  the  student  lias  received  such  a  preparation  as 
will  qualiQr  him  to  enter  with  advantage  the  office  of  a  civil  engineer  or  the 
workshop  of  a  mechanical  engineer  as  a  pupil. 

Should  the  candidate  desire  to  become  a  master  of  engineering,  he  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  a  third  examination.  All  candidates  for  this  degree  must  prove 
that  they  have  passed  at  least  two  years  as  a  pupil  under  a  civil  engineer  in 
practice,  or  in  a  mechanical  workshop.  He  must  then  profess  one,  and  not 
more  than  one,  of  the  subdivisions  in  each  of  the  two  following  groups  of  sub- 
jects:— 

1st.  PracHccU  Engineering. — (a.)  The  design  of  machinery,  with  complete 
drawings,  specifications,  and  estimatea  (b.)  The  preparation  of  de- 
signs, specifications,  and  estimates  for  some  civil  engineering  work. 

2dk  Applied  Science.— (cl)  Applied  mHthematic&  (b.)  Chemistry,  (c.)  Ge- 
ology,   (d.)  One  brancli  of  experimental  physics,    (e.)  Telegraphy. 

The  class  of  machinery,  or  the  nature  of  the  engineering  work  in  which  the 
student  is  examined,  will  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  special  work  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  during  his  pupilage. 

This  degree  wiU  indicate  that  the  student  is  qualified  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion of  an  engineer. 

The  examination  for  degrees  will  be  conducted  by  University  examiners,  and 
an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

For  the  degrees  in  sections  A  and  B.  (agriculture  and  engineeringX  the  same 
rates  will  be  charged  as  for  the  degrees  in  science. 

C. —  Veterinary  Surgery. — ^The  University  of  Edinburgh  propose  to  institute 
a  degree  in  veterinary  surgery,  open  to  qualified  students  of  all  the  veterinary 
schools  in  Great  Britain  who  comply  with  the  regulations  laid  down  for  such 
degree. 

All  candidates  for  examination  for  such  degree  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and 
have  obtained  by  examination  a  veterinary  diploma  or  license  ih>m  some  recog^ 
nized  teaching  or  licensing  body  in  Great  Britain. 

This  diploma  or  license  will  be  accepted  as  satisfiictory  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's general  education,  and  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  groundwork  of  his 
profession,  and  will  exempt  him  ftom  the  preliminary  and  the  "  bachelor's  " 
examinations,  requu^  in  the  other  sections  of  the  department  of  applied 
science'. 

Candidates  wiU  be  also  required  to  produce  certificates  of  attendance  upon  at 
least  three  out  of  Uie  following  list  of  classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh: 

1.  Anatomy.  2.  Institutes  of  medicine  (physiology).  3.  Suiigery.  4.  Nat- 
ural history.     5.  Botany.     6.  Agriculture. 

Candidates  thus  qualified  will  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  veterinary  surgery  (0.  V.  M.) 

The  examinations  in  all  the  above  subjects,  in  their  applications  to  veterinary 
surgery,  will  be  both  oral  and  written,  and  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
session.  They  will  be  conducted  by  the  University  examiners  on  the  respective 
subjects  of  examination,  assisted  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Veterinary  Collepre  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

For  the  dog^e  of  veterinary  surgery,  the  fee  will  be  10/L  10*. 

But  no  University  has  been  so  serviceable  bi  developing  popular  science  or 
technical  instruction  as  the  Andereonian  Institution  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Watt 
Institute  at  Edinburgh. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  significant  moTements  of  the  j^r  (1 870)  are  the  following  extracts 
fix>m  a  communication,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
to  the  chief  authoritj  in  all  the  principal  Uniyersities  in  Great  Britain : — 

That  the  course  of  study  insisted  on  by  the  Universities  must  to  a  great  ex- 
tent govern  the  course  adopted  in  the  higher  schools,  is  a  proposition  which 
will  probably  he  accepted  without  argument.  Though  it  may  be  the  case  that 
only  a  yery  few  scholars  are  intended  for  the  University,  those  few  are  the  most 
prominent,  stay  the  longest,  and  g^ve  a  bias  to  the  whole  education  of  the  place; 
and  numbers  of  schools  are  thus  forced  or  irresistibly  attracted  into  a  course 
which  is  not  that  best  suited  to  the  bulk  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

The  practical  result  is,  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  he- 
oomcs  the  highest  aim  of  all  great  schools ;  an  end  to  which  the  whole  system 
is  adapted,  and  which  has  hitherto  overshadowed  and  dwarfed  all  efforts  in 
other  directions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  question  whether  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  are  the  finest  and  most  efficient  organs  of  mental  training.  We 
merely  rest  upon  the  fact  that  many  competent  judges  say  that  they  are  not ; 
and  that  very  huge  numbers  of  the  middle  classes  in  England  yiew  with  sus- 
pidon,  if  not  with  ayersion,  the  predominance  of  these  subjects  in  the  ordinary 
school  course.  This  suspicion  or  ayersion  may  not  always  be  very  intelligent, 
or  founded  on  clearly  assignable  reasons;  but  it  is  instinctive,  it  is  widely 
spread,  it  tallies  with  the  undoubtedly  intelligent  judgments  above  referred  to, 
and  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  a  reason  for  endeavoring  to  establish  other  alter- 
natiye  and  additional  modes  of  training,  more  acceptable  to  at  least  a  large 
number  of  people.  The  state  of  opinion  is  such  as  to  leaver  no  room  for  doubt 
tliat  these  newer  methods  will  be  followed  by  many,  who,  if  they  can  not  find 
sufficient  aid  in  this  country,  will  have  recourse,  as  some  are  now  doing,  to  Ger- 
many and  other  foreign  countries. 

We  starts  then,  (torn  the  fact  that  tliere  exists  a  strong  demand  for  more 
training  by  other  than  classical  studies,  and  that  the  subjects  generally  sug- 
gested are  Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  and  Natural  Science. 

Mathematics  have  a  recognized  footing  in  the  country ;  they  have  long  been 
the  leading  study  at  Cambridge,  and  are  a  fully-established  study  at  Oxford ; 
and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  advantage  of  Modem  Languages  for  practical  use  is  obvious  enough. 
And  there  are  many  who  think  they  may  be  made  an  excellent  organ  of  mental 
training.    On  this  head  we  refer  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Report,  pp.  25-28. 

The  evidence  in  &yor  of  Natural  Science  is  stronger  still.  We  would  refer  to 
the  same  Report,  p.  34,  and  to  a  Report  made  in  the  year  1867  to  the  British 
Association,  which  will  be  found  published  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
in  voL  ii.,  p.  219.  It  is  clear  that  amongst  highly  educated  men  who  have 
studied  the  subject  deeply,  there  are  some  who  think  that,  both  for  the  practical 
nature  of  tlie  knowledge  it  conveys,  and  for  its  severe  training  of  the  whole 
range  of  mental  fiiculties,  Natural  Science  has  a  higher  claim  than  any  other 
subject  to  be  the  chief  instrament  of  education. 

It  appears  to  us,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Schools  Inquuy  Commissioners  (Re- 
pjrtj  p.  87),  that  a  demand  made  by  so  many  parents,  and  supported  by  strong 
proof  of  its  reasonableness,  ought  to  be  ungradgingly  conceded.  The  question 
for  us  is  not  so  much  whether  the  demand  ^lould  l^  met,  as  what  measures  are 
required  to  g^ve  it  practical  effect  It  is  not  enough  to  establish  schools  with 
what  may  be  called  a  modem  curriculum,  but  intended  only  for  those  scholars 
who  terminate  their  school  career  at  foOrteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age;  for  the 
Ume  docs  not  allow  of  a  &ir  trial  of  the  new  methods,  nor  would  such  schools 
m3ot  the  want  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  parents  who  make  the  de- 
mand. Nor  is  it  enough  to  add  the  modem  studies  to  the  ordinary  classical 
curriculum  in  higher  schools,  ibr  that  involves  the  dangerous  risk  of  distracting 
the  minds  of  the  pupils^  and  dismissing  them  with  a  smattering  instead  of  a 
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solid  bold  of  knowledge,  and  of  encouraging  habits  of  skimming  over  a  variety 
of  surfaces  instead  of  grappling  closely  with  difficulties.  Nor  can  the  ancient 
and  modern  studies  be  wisely  put  as  rival  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  same  school, 
witii  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  supremacy  of  the  one  and  the  decay  of 
the  other.  For,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  one  to  decay  is  that  which  has 
not  got  on  its  side  long  usage,  or  established  reputation,  or  tlie  associations  of 
old  institutions,  or  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  or  the  sub- 
stantial attractions  of  endowments. 

We  are  convinced  that^  in  order  to  give  a  &ir  trial  and  fUll  play  to  the  study 
of  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some 
schools  of  the  first  grade  (i.  e.  schools  retaining  their  scholars  to  the  ago  of 
eighteen  or  nineteenX  in  which  these  subjects  should  be  the  staple  of  the  course, 
and  to  that  end  the  time  and  importance  assigned  to  Classics  be  much  diminished. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  which  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  should  be  sacrificed 
for  this  purpose.  Something  not  inconsiderable  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  by 
dropping  some  of  the  elegancies  of  Latin  scholarship,  and  teaching  tliat  lan- 
guage more  with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  the  capacity  of 
understanding  its  literature  than  with  a  view  to  composition.  But  that  Latin 
should  in  the  main  be  retained,  we  do  not  question.  If  Modem  Languages  are 
to  be  studied,  Latin  lies  at  the  base  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  and  entera 
largely  into  English.  Its  practical  use  in  life  is  appreciable ;  until  within  tlie 
last  four  centuries,  Latin  was  the  language  in  which  the  largest  part  of  the 
business  of  Western  Europe  was  recoiled,  and  almost  the  whole  of  its  literature 
was  written.  No  ecclesiastic,  lawyer,  antiquarian,  or  physician  can  dispense 
with  all  knowledge  of  it  Greek  has  none  of  these  uses,  while  yet  it  takes 
more  time  to  learn,  is  forgotten  sooner,  and  is  the  object  of  g^reater  suspicion 
and  dislike  to  parents.  It  belongs  to  the  classical  region,  and  to  that  alone ; 
and  from  its  difficulty,  and  also  its  attractiveness,  must  be  expected  to  receive 
a  largo  share  of  the  student's  time  and  attention.  If  it  is  to  answer  any  sufficient 
purpose.  No  school  can  bo  other  than  a  classical  school  in  which  Greek  is 
effectively  studied. 

Inflaenced  by  these  considerations,  we  have  determined  to  venture  on  the 
experiment  of  employing  some  of  the  Educational  Endowments  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  in  establishing,  among  other  sdiools  of  the  first  grade,  some 
which  may  by  way  of  distinction  be  called  Modem;  that  is,  schools  in  which 
Greek  shall  be  excluded  in  order  to  provide  adequate  test  and  encouragement 
for  the  stady  of  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  Science. 

When,  however,  we  propose  to  establit^  such  schools,  we  are  met  by  the 
objection  that  the  Universities  will  be  closed  to  the  pupils,  however  competent^ 
unless  tliey  will  spend  money  and  time  in  acquiring  that  quantum  of  Greek 
which  is  exacted  from  all  who  go  there.  The  quantum  itself  is  not  great,  and 
might  doubtless  be  acquired  periiinctorily,  and,  according  to  the  common  phrase, 
by  'cram' ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  of  little  value  for  the  purpose  of  mental 
training,  and  the  exertion  spent  in  acquiring  it  would  be  almost  pure  waste  ia 
a  life  which  may  have  little  to  spare. 

The  broad  result  is  that,  as  long  as  Greek  is  made  a  sine  qua  wm  at  the  Uni- 
versities, those  schools  of  the  new  type  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  will 
labor  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  cut  off  from  direct  connection 
with  the  Universities,  through  a  want  of  agreement  in  their  course  of  studies 
witli  University  requirements,  while,  if  the  schools  flourish,  the  Universities 
will  in  some  degree  lose  their  control  over  the  higher  culture  of  the  nation. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  bo  misunderstood  as  desiring  to  intmde  specula- 
tions of  our  own  concerning  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Univcrsitie&  But 
wo  are  confident  in  the  belief  that,  for  our  own  work,  we  are  bound  to  attempt 
to  establish  sueh  schools  as  we  have  indicated;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  them 
that  we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Univereities  to  modify  those  arrangements; 
80  that,  for  instance,  a  first-rate  man  of  science,  who  knows  no  Greek,  shall 
not  (at  least  in  theory  and  intent)  be  at  any  greater  disadvantage  than  a  first- 
rate  Greek  scholar  who  knows  no  science.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  suggest ;  but  if  once  the  object  be  considered  desirable,  we  presume 
that  no  great  practical  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  giving  effect  to  it  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  details  of  University  organization. 
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ViimOAL  bduCatiov. 

Thb  Botal  Naval  Acadsmt,*  for  educating  cadets  for  the  En* 
glkh  nBva]  aerriee,  was  institnted  in  the  Portsmouth  Dock-yard  in 
1739.  In  1616  a  Central  School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Archi- 
tectnre  was  added  to  the  establishment.  In  1839  the  institotion 
was  reorganised,  and  Professorships  of  Steam-machinery  and  Chem- 
istry were  established,  and  special  comnses  were  instituted  for  officers 
and  mates,  and  facilities  for  observation  and  practice  in  the  con- 
tkmction  of  engines  and  uses  of  steam  were  provided  ip  the  Wool- 
wiefa  Dock-yairds.  In  1644  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  was 
reoiganixed  with  a  view  of  conforming  the  course  of  instruction  to 
that  of  the  French  Eeoie  (TApplicaHan  du  G4nie  Marittme  at  Paris. 

The  course  at  Portsmouth  embraced  algebra,  geometry  by  pro- 
jections, and  the  construction  of  solid  bodies  and  their  sections  from 
these  projections,  plane  codrdinate  geometry,  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  mechanics  with  strength  of  materiak  and  their  application 
to  tbe  steam-engine  and  naval  constructions.  The  fatal  defects 
were,  first,  the  want  of  suitable  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
plicants, and  second,  the  uncertainty  of  government  employment^ 
and  regular  distinction  and  promotion  in  the  service  as  engineers, 
on  the  completion  of  the  course.  Practically  the  English  school 
fell  &r  behind  the  French  model.  But  there  were  broad  differences 
in  the  preparatory  knowledge  brought  by  the  students  of  the  two 
schools  to  the  special  work  required  by  the  naval  service,  and  in 
their  relations  to  the  service  afterwards.  In  the  French  School,  the 
students  had  already  gone  through  with  honors,  the  severe  mathe- 
matical training  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  were  prepared  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  naval  architec- 
ture, and  the  construction  and  uses  of  steam  machinery  in  vessels 
of  war,  and  were  sure  of  futore  employment  and  promotion.    In 
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*  For  «eco«at  of  Navml  ami  NaTlfStioo  Sehoob  ia  Eogiaad,  tea  J9ueric9n  Jnnmai  tf  Ednuk' 
Htm,  ToL  ziT.  eS7-6IO ;  zt.  SS-SO.  Tbt  lubjeet  will  be  tieaiad  mora  io' detail  in  Militaet  aud 
Natal  fkatooha-^Engtami. 
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the  Englisli  School,  the  stadenta  in  many  cases  came  direct  from 
the  dock-yard  and  the  deck,  without  even  a  good  elementary  edu- 
cation, were  employed  during  the  day  in  the  ordinary  work  of  their 
positions,  and  only  gave  their  evenings  to  scientific  studies.  The 
results  of  this  system  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the  School  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  under  the  lead  of  a  few  practical  architects  and  engin- 
eers the  system  of  instruction  was  revised,  and  in  1862  a  new  insti- 
tution was  established  at  South  Kensington,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Industrial  Museum,  a  collection  of  models,  drawings,  and  other 
appliances  of  illustration  and  practice  in  every  department  of  in- 
fitraction  given  in  the  School  was  begron. 

Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  naval  gunnery  is  given  in  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  and  a  cadet  establishment  on  board 
of  the  man-of-war  JSaxellent 

KATiaATION  80H00L& 

In  1858  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
ilient  of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department    To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1858  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.     Instruction  in  navigation  was  given  in 
the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art  before 
being  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.    To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  largely  increase  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  encourage  local  efibrt 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.    With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of*  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1858,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  puptl-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
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seaport  towns.  In  1854,  the  Trinity  House*  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  navigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green- 
wich, with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  seafaring 
life.  With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  insb*uction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
over  3,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  co-operation  and  Indi- 
Tidual  payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  from 
»  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  ITavigation  SehooL 

The  London  Navigation  ScJiool  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors^  Hoaie 
IiistitatioD,  situated  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  and  consists  of  two  separate 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextant  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometry.  Algebra.  Trigonometry. 
The  Sailings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Mathematical  Tables.  Princi- 
ple and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Ships. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprentices.  The 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects: — 

Reading.  Writing.  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.  Arithmetic.  Geogra- 
phy.   The  Sailings.    Sextant  Observing.    Method  of  Keeping  Ships*  Books. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  6  to  9  p.  m. 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  1 2  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shillings' per  week  'for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea- 
men, and  apprentices  are  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificates 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  SchooL 

As  regards  the  students  who  at  present  attend  the  school,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  masters  and  mates  taught  in  the  senior  section  come  for  the  express  purpose 
of  learning  to  solve  certain  problems  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
required  for  passing  the  examination  of  the  Local  Marine  Board,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  devote  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  other  subjects  that  enter 
into  the  course  of  instruction.  These,  though  essential  to  the  education  of  every 
master  mariner,  are  unfortunately  not  at  present  required  of  a  candidate  to  pass 
an  examination  which  proclaims  him  competent  to  take  command  of  a  vessel. 

The  lower  section  is  composed  of  seamen  and  apprentices,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  employed  during  the  day  at  their  ships  in  the  docks,  and  have  acquired 

•^The  Trinity  Boud  of  HnU  was  wteblithed  in  1687,  in  imitation  of  Trinity  IIoom,  lAmdon, 
iaeorpoimted  by  Ileniy  VIII  in  1616,  (but  existing  long  before,)  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  nevigRtion,  lieemrtng  pilots,  erecting  beacons  and  Ughtliouses,  &c.  Both  were  probably  in 
imitatioD  of  Cliarles  Y.  who  established  at  Seville,  In  Spain,  at  the  Oasa  dt  Contrataeiony  lectures 
OB  oaviiatlaD,  and  an  examination  of  penons  to  act  as  pilots  and  maiinen 
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the  rudiments  of  an  En^ish  education  before  e^tering  the  sehooL  They  attfind 
during  their  short  stay  in  port  from  6  to  9  in  the  eyenings,  and  their  chief  object 
seems  to  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sailings  and  the  methods  of  keeping 
the  books  of  a  ship. 

Both  sections  ar«  taujdit  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  and  for  this  importaat 
purpose  the  Board  of  ^nrade  haa  granted  a  liberal  supply  of  requisites  to  cany 
out  an  efficient  system  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  appended  to  this 
Report. 

Those  students  who  are  snflkiently  educated  are  accustomed  to  work  out  their 
own  obseryations.  None  of  them  hare  been  allowed  to  leave  the  school  without 
receiring  as  great  an  amount  as  was  possible  of  general  information,  in  addition 
to  the  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  for  which  they  attended.  Lectures 
have  been  delirered  in  the  CTenings  upon  the  Steam  f^gine,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism,  with  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Ocean  has  receiyed  particular  attention. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  Report  of  Oapt  Bjder,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  1868. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  of  management  are  :*- 

Chairman,  Admiral  Sir  H.  Hope. 
Secretary,  Captain  George  Pierce,  R.  N. 
Head-Master,  John  Bowing,  1  certificate. 

The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  nayigation  in  or  through  the  agency 
of  the  school  during  1858  has  been  149,  showing^  a  total  increase  of  25  since  last 
year.    Tlfe  total  fees  have  been  4  A/.  15«.  .6dL 

The  entire  number  of  adults  and  boys  who  have  at  any  time  paid  fees  during 
the  year  are,  masters,  8 ;  chief  mates,  17 ;  only  mates,  2 ;  second  mates,  37 ; 
seamen,  62 ;  apprentices,  28 ;  total  number  of  students,  149. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  fees  paid  by  adults  and  boys  per  week : — In  the 
day  classes — ^Masters  studying  for  extra  certificates,  6«. ;  cluef  mates  studying 
for  master,  68. ;  only  mates  studying  for  chief  mates,  6<. ;  second  mates  study- 
ing for  chief  mates,  68. ;  seamen  studying  for  only  mates,  68. ;  for  second  mates, 
68.;  apprentices  studying  navigation,  68.;  those  not  studying  navigation,  l8. ; 
seamen  not  studying  navigation,  l8. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  Qd. ;  boys  not 
learning  navigation,  6dL  In  the  evening  classes — ^Adults  learning  navigation, 
38. ;  not  learning  navigation.  Is. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  88. ;  not  learning 
navigation,  6dL 

The  average  attendance  at  the  classes  has  been : — 

Day  classes,        .        •        •       morning,  7 ;  afternoon,  6. 
Evening  classes, 6. 

Grand  total  of  fees,  46/.  168.  6d 

The  amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  school  by  the  Department  has  been  43^ 
168.  4<i,  which  sum  includes  the  payments  for  the  masters  certificate  and  other 
allowances,  the  payments  to  pupil-teacher,  the  cost  of  medals,  &c. 

School  Ships, 
There  is  another  claas  of  nautical  sohools  ibr  destitute  and  endangwed 
boys,  which  are  aided  by  the  government  through  the  Ragged  School  So- 
ciety, and  are  kept.on  board  of  ships,  the  practical  seamanship  of  which 
might  advantageously  be  incorporated  into  the  navigation  schools.  The 
expense  of  these  ships  per  day  is  thus  g^ven  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  his  Report 
on  Navigation  Schools  in  1868, 

I  have  collecl^  some  stakisties  showing  the  expenee  of  school  ships.  The 
Akbar,  a  frigate  at  Liverpool,  is  a  reformatory,  and  has  about  a  100  boys.  The  ' 
Venus,  also  a  frigate,  is  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  anchored  qear 
Woolwich ;  she  is  a  school  ship  for  destitute  lads,  and  has  about  140  boys.  In 
the  Akbar,  supported  partly  by  local  contributions  and  partly  by  the  Goverib' 
mcnt  grant  of  one  shilling  a  day  for  each  boy,  the  expense  of  the  establisi^ 
ment  is  probably  reduced  to  as  low  a  scale  as  possible.    The  Marine  Society  is  a 
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eoipontioii  whiefa  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  arrangements.  The  Akbar 
was  fitted  oat  at  an  expense  of  1,800/.  but  about  1,000/.  is  considered  to  be 
flofllcient  for  a  fit  out,  if  tbe  hull  is  in  good  repair.  The  Marine  Society's  ships 
■re  always  fitted  out  by  the  Admiralty  without  charge.  The  Akbar  costs  about 
2MI.  a  year  for  repairs,  kc. 

Estimate  of  Annual  Expense  per  Boy,  dedooed  from  Report 

Akbar.  Venus. 


£     9, 

Food,        •        •        •        •         £10  0        • 
Clothes,  •        •       «         4  0* 

Management,  Ac      •       •       .   10  0 


24  0  80  0 


Outline  qfAinu  and  Management  of  Navigation  SchooU, 

In  1858,  Captain  Alfred  P.  Ryder,  of  tbe  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Navigation  Schools  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  report  on  their  condition  and  future  management  The 
statements  and  suggestions  of  this  report  harmonize  so  fiilly  with  the  con- 
dusions  which  we  have  reached  respecting  the  need  and  mode  of  estab- 
lishing and  managing  this  class  of  school*  in  our  own  country,  that  we 
can  not  better  express  our  own  views  than  by  making  liberal  extracts. 

The  Government  is  very  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine 
for  the  following  reasons; — 

(a.)  Because  the  Commeroial  Marine  supplies  even  in  time  of  peace  a  consid- 
en^le  number  of  men  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  because  in  time  of  war  we  should 
have  to  rely  upon  it  ahnost  entirely  to  enable  us  to  man  our  ships  when  our 
reserves  were  exhausted,  which  would  soon  be  the  case  In  a  naval  war. 

(6.)  Because  on  the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  marine  depends  to  a  great 
extent  oar  position  as  a  commercial  country,  and  on  our  position  as  the  greatest 
commercial  country  rests  our  suj>renuU;y  among  European  nations. 

(e.)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  is  entrasted  every  year  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  property.  Want  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  readiness  of 
resource  largely  increases  the  yearly  loss  of  this  property. 

(dL)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  every  year  are  entrusted  the  lives  of  a 
laige  and  increasing  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Want  of  skill,  intelli- 
genee,  and  readiness  of  resource  largely  increase  the  yearly  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

(e.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  consists  of  more  than  200,000  persons, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  important  portion  of  the  nation,  considering  it  numerically. 

(/.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  represents  England,  its  religion,  laws, 
customa,  and  habits.  In  every  foreign  country,  and  it  is  desirable  that  our  repre- 
sentatives should  cease  to  exhibit  (as  is  now  frequently  the  case,)  the  worst  side 
of  the  national  character.  Large  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  our  commercial 
marine  are  at  present  neither  good  men  nor  good  sailors,  but  are  disorderly, 
addicted  to  drink,  inefficient  at  sea  and  all  but  useless  in  harbor.  Many  of  them 
who  reaeh  the  rank  of  mate  and  master  compare  disadvantageously  in  general 
knowledge  with  the  mates  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels.  There  are  of  course 
■mnerous  brilliant  exceptions.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  service  of 
the  large  ship-owners.  In  knowledge  of  seamanship  English  masters  and  mates 
aeed  not  fear  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Government,  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine,  has 
endeavored  to  purify  tiie  stream  at  its  source,  by  the  creation  or  support  of 
Navigation  Schools,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  well 
educated  lads,  its  character  may  be  elevated  and  improved.  The  Navigation 
Schools  referred  to  are  supported  by  fees,  by  local  subscriptions,  and  by  aid 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.    Their  object  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
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*  the  scientific  branches  of  an  Education  spedaUj  adapted  to  the  Nautical  Pro- 
fession. 

In  commencing  an  inrestigation  into  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Navigation  schools,  it  is  evidently  advisable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies that  occur  annually  in  the  commercial  marine ;  these  vacancies  are  occar 
aioned  by  death,  desertion,,  and  change  of  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  these  vacancies  should  all  be  fiUed  by  well  educated  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  lads,  for  in  time  of  war  we  could  only  recruit  from  the  Conunercial  Marine 
those  sailors  who  are  British  subjects.* 

Gapt  Ryder  estimates  the  number  of  lads  r^uirod  to  supply  the  annual 
vacancies  by  death  in  the  British  Commercial  Marine  at  over  6,000,  and 
by  desertion  and  change  of  j>rofes8ion,  by' at  least  1,000  more,  or  a  total  of 
over  6,000 ;  and  that  schools  for  seamen  and  officers  should  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  annual  supply  of  at  least  that  number,  and  so  accommodate  18,000 
students.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen, 
there  were  bound  and  registered  at  the  seyeral  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  year  1856,  7,410  apprentices.  The  176,887  men  (not  inclu- 
ding masters,)  employed  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  were  classified 
as  follows:  21,204  mates,  18,282  petty  officers,  88,682  seamen,  28,974 
apprentices  and  boys,  12,640  other  persons,  1,612  engineers,  4,896  firemext 
Of  this  number  14,875  were  foreigners,  and  7,712  lascars.  During  the 
year  1856,  examinations  were  passed  for  extra  masters,  22 ;  for  ordinary 
masters,  1,223 ;  for  first  mates,  689 ;  for  only  mates,  12,228 ;  for  second 
mates,  940 — ^a  total  of  4,097.  Capt  Ryder  calculates  that  the  total  num- 
ber required  every  year  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  and  meet  the  demands  of 
an  expanding  commerce  as  follows : 

Of  those  who  leave  the  service,      •       •        •       •        •      6,690 
Of  those  who  are  drowned,       •        •        •       •        •  1,800 

Of  those  who  die  of  disease,  .        •        .        .        .      2,660 

The  average  annual  increase  by  expansion  of  commerce,     8,865 

Total  supply  required,  •        •        •        «         14,015 

Gapt.  Ryder  remarks  that  the  system  of  nautical  education  should  bo 
broad  enough  and  attractive  enough  to  bring  in  all  the  boys  of  all  classes 
who  wish  to  go  to  sea,  or  may  be  required  to  meet  the  demai^ds  of  the 
national  and  commercial  marine.  The  education  given  should  make  ath- 
letic, intelligent,  handy  seamen,  and  impart  such  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  seamanship  as  will  qualify  a  due  proportion 
for  a  lower  grade  of  officers. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  woidd  apparently  be  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  schools,  so  as  to  offer  scientific  instruction  on  the  lowest 
terms  to  a  sufficient  number  of  boys,  to  supply  the  demand  for  educated  young 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  masters  and  mates.  Their  knowledge 
of  seamanship  must  of  oourse  be  gained  before  the  mast. 

A  commercial  navy,  fed  by  a  supply  of  lads  that  bad  for  three  years  attended 


*  According  to  the  Itegistrar  0«nonl'«  Report  Ibr  18C8,  there  were  18.900  Poreignets  ■orrinc  In 
the  Mercantile  Marine  in  1854,  nattvee  of  the  Mlowiog  eonntriee :— Amerieeju,  (IT.  8.,)  8,S8: 
Aiutriuie,  632;  Belglane,  M,  Denei,  428;  Gennane,  819;  Qzeeke,  76;  HoU&ndexe,  1,(«8); 
Italians,  110;  Norwedaofl,  670 ;  Portugoeee,  664;  Rnsdans,  44;  Pnueiaiia,  668;  Speniuda, 
888:  Swedes,  1,512;  French,  479;  Yarioos,  vis.,  South  Anmkui,  -Chtaieee,  fro.,  fro^  2,4894 
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the  classes  at  a  Narigfttion  school  would  challenge  comparison  for  general 
knowledge  and  information  with  any  profession  in  England,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  last  resort  of  those  idle,  troublesome  feUows,  expelled  from  the 
agricultural  class  and  the  various  trades,  who  are  too  old,  too  ignorant,  or  too 
profligate  erer  to  make  eyen  indifferent  sailors. 

Having  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ^und  that  may  be  benefloiallj 
covered  by  a  network  of  navigation  schools,  1  will  proceed  to  st&te  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  means  by  which  a  Navigation  School  may  be  rendered  most 
Attractive  and  efficienL 

L  A  JVavigatum  School  auitUd  by  the  Government  ehould  offer  sound  Inetruo" 
Horn  epeeialljf  adapted  to  the  Ifautieal  Profeenon. 

Altnough  at  first  sight  the  number  of  subjects  named  hereafter  may  appear 
large,  and  the  education  of  too  high  an  order,  these  objections  will  vanish  when 
it  is  remembered  that  lads  are  not  acceptable  on  bpard  merchant  ships  until  they 
are  15- 16,  because  they  are  of  tittle  use,  and  give  trouble ;  and  yet,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  if  not  attracted  to  the  Navigation  schools  at  the  age  of  12-18, 
and  induced  to  remain  in  attendance  on  the  classes  until  they  are  16-16,  they 
will  be  drawn  into  some  other  profession. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  adopted  must  neoessarily  therefore  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  extend  over  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  the  last  to  be  speoiaUj  adapted  to  conduce  towards  the  boy's  success  in  his 
profession. 

The  subjects  which  appear  to  be  suitable  for  boys  destined  for  the  nautical 
profession  and  retained  under  instruction  from  12-18  to  16-16  are  as  follows  i~^ 

*(1.)  Beading  and  writing  from  dictation. 

*  (2.)  First  four  rules  of  arithmetic 

*(8.)  Grammar. 

(4.) 


I 


A  complete  course  of  arithmetic. 
6.)  Algebra  to  quadratics,  withapplication. 


6.)  Geometry,  Books  of  Euclid,  I.  II:  IIL,  and  a  few  propositions  in  Book  IV. 
(7.^  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical 

is.)  Navigation. 
9.)  Nautical  astronomy,  including  lunar  double  alt  and  Sumner's  method. 
(10.^  Practical  use  of  the  instruments  used  at  sea. 

Ila.   &S5:  SSff  *•  }«>P«^"y  -  «««ds  prod«^  dimte.,  40. 
(13.)  Chart  drawing ;  surveying. 

ilA.S  Free-hand  drawing. 
16.)  History,  particularly  Scripture  History  and  English  History* 
*  (16.)  Letter  writing;  book-keeping. 
(17.i-  Mechanics  and  steam-engine. 
(18.)  Magnetism  and  electrici^  in  relation  to  ships. 
(19.)  Laws  of  storms  and  tides. 
(^20.)  Knowledge  of  the  code  of  signals. 
(21.)  Mercantile  laws  and  usages,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  master  of  a 

merchant  ship. 
(22.)  Gymnastics. 

The  above  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Navigation  School  at  HulL 

n.  A  Navigalion  School  should  provide  a  good  supply  of  apparatue,  vix,^  inr 
MtrwneniSy  books,  mapSy  slates^  dse,  without  any  eharae  to  the  pupils. 

Li  Ireland,  where  a  class  of  Navigation  Schools  has  been  established  as  part 
of  the  system  of  National  Education,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  sextants,  bookSi 
maps,  Ac.,  is  given  to  each  school  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

nL  A  yamffoUon  School  €Hded  by  Government  should  offer  valuable  prises  tn 
the  shape  of  exhibitions,  insirumeniSf  books,  dse. 

The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  parents,  the  inability  on  the  part  of  others,  to  maintain  their  childrea 
durii^  the  three  years'  course. 

•TlMlNyysareaqMet^tolieprQAelwtlB  time  ful^jeeto  bclbre  mtqr,  and  thqy  need  oo!^  be 
trtm  vp  In  the  iray  of  review. 
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Exhibicioiis  and  prixe-schemes  flhonld  ihenSom  be  fistoblished  on  tho  most 
*libend  footing. 

Prizes  had  beeD  awarded  by  the  Deportment  in  only  two  or  three  infftancee 
before  n^  tour  of  Tiaite. 

(a.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  priuM  be  Mrarded,  when  dfiierred,  tt  aU.the  «cho<^ 
every  half  year. 

The  priies  to  conost  of  sextants,  watches,  inetrmnents,  books,  ke.  The  future 
priaes  to  be  placed  at  tibue  commencement  of  the  half-year  under  the  charge  of 
the  local  committee,  to  be  exposed  in  the  schoolroom  in  ja  ease  with  a  glass  lid 
or  oo¥er.  (The  half-yearly  Taloe  of  the  priies  to  be  about  15/.^ ;  the  pruees  to 
be  fairly  and  openly  competed  for. 

A  rery  limited  number  of  sexteats  ehould  be  glTen  away,  not  more  than  one 
each  half-year  among  all  the  schools.  The  priies  not  to  be  awarded  except  on 
the  most  satiafaetory  proof  of  ^e  lad's  eufflcient  proficiency. 

{b.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  txhiUnUotu  be  established  on  the  following  scale, 
Tiz.,  at  the  rate  of  tweWe  for  a  school  giying  instruction  to  100  boys,  or  one  to 
erery  eight  boys,  and  be  awarded  at  all  the  schools  every  half-year. 

The  boys  after  the  examination  to  be  divided  in  the  fdAowing  manner  :— 

The  First  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boye  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
a  period  under  6. months. 

The  Second  Division  to  consist  ef  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  6,  and  under  12  months. 

The  Third  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Caaesee  for 
18,  and  under  18  months. 

The  Fourth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Cbases 
for  18,  and  under  24  months. 

The  Fifth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
24,  and  under  30  months. 

The  Sxth  Division  to  consist  of  ail  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
80,  and  under  36  montl^s. 

ISxhibitions  at  the  rate  of  one  in  eight  boys  to  be  given  to  the  most  successful 
boys  in  each  sroup. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  let  and  2nd  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee 
and  a  donation  of  Qd,  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  Srd  and  4th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  1«.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  5th  and  6th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  28.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

This  part  of  my  proposal  is  elastic,  the  value  of  the  exhibitionB  can  be  increased 
if  the  principle  is  approved  of,  and  the  number  may  be  extended  even  to  offering 
an  exhibition  to  every  boy  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  the  school. 

The  chief  merits  of  this  plan  are  (If )  ^^^  as  all  the  exhibitions  are  thrown 
open  for  competition  every  hftlfryear,  the  spirit  of  emulation  Is  constantly  kept 
slire;  it  is  notorious  that  the  attainment  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  which 
will  be  held  throughout  a  student's  career  is  often  the  prelude  to  idleness.  (2.) 
That  exhibitions  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  boys. 

The  examination  to  decide  on  the  exhibitions  and  prixes  should  take  place  at 
the  ei^d  of  the  half-year,  The  (|He8tipn8  to  be  sent  (rom  the  Department,  and 
the  answers  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  ^f  the  bovs,  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  tho  evening^of  the  examination  day.  flie  prices  and  exhibitions  should 
be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  iMdJ&year,  As  the  examination 
should  not,  if  possible,  extend  over  more  than  o^e  4^7}  the  Department  might 
make  %  selection  from  amone  the  subjects  tauehl^  As  the  inspector  can  not  be 
present,  one  or  more  of  the  local  committee  IW0U14  pevjuiin  in  the  school  during 
each  examination. 

The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  aiUwed  to  be  published  in  the  local 
papers;  competition  will  then  be  created  amon^  the  TSrioos  schools  at  the  sea- 
port, who  win  view  with  great  interest  the  position  gi  |:heir  boys  on  the  examin- 
ation list 

I    Capi  Ryder  suggesto  (I.)  tb«t  eacb  boj  wbo  holds  An  exhibition  or 


gUBB  prises,  have  the  ftcfc  oigroifed  <»i  a  «iZ2tmi  eertifieaUy  uid  recelre  a 
medal  or  badge.  (2.)  That  all  gradaates  of  the  school  who  bring  a  good 
cbancter  firom  their  captain  or  shipowner,  for  one  year  after  leaying  the 
s^oely  Koeive  one  poiuid  from  the  funds  of  the  sdiool.  (8.)<-Thct  ship- 
owners  and  the  Admiralty  be  induced  to  look  'first  to  the  l^ayigation 
schootls  for  their  apprentices,  and  that  they  open  to  competition  among  the 
priie  boys  of  the  schools,  anj  choioe  places  in  their  gift.  (4.)  That  offi- 
cers and  masters  of  ships,  and  pubUc  men  interested  in  nautical  matters 

be  invited  to  visit  the  s^^ook. 

IV.  A  Nanaaii9n  SthoU  ^htntdd  fyrwidt  an  ampU  EdMoHonal  Btaff^  whote 
income  tkould  be  swfieient,  and  a  certain  portion  ofU  fixed^  and  who9e  tntr^ien 
Mkmdd  be  mainly  darecUd  to  the  Edueation  of  the  Boye. 

The  educatioiial  staff,  as  a  general  rule,  is  rery  iosufBcient,  owing  to  a  school 
for  adults  having  been  generally  established  in  connexion  with  the  school  for 
boys.^  This  eonrse  was  adopted  chiefly  for  economical  reasons,  it  being  intended 
that  the  large  fees  from  the  adult  class  should  pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  sdiool ;  bot  it  has  resulted  in  the  boTs'  school  being  most  seriously 
injured,  as  follows,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 

The  boys  who  pay  fees,  from  6dl  to  1«.  a  week,  are  constantly  and  unavoida- 
bly negteeted  by  the  head  master,  whose  interest  it  is  to  attend  to  the  adults  who 
pay  from  5«.  to  7«.  a  week ;  and  even  if  superior  to  that  motive,  the  head  master 
ean  not  leave  the  adults  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because,  and 
not  unnaturally,  they  insist  on  his  remaining  with  them. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  masters  of  Navigation  Schools  is  in 
increasing  his  compensation  from  all  other  sources  by  the  payment  by  the 
Department  of  an  amount  represented  by  the  certificate  he  may  hold  of  his 
success  in  passing  examination  in  certain  group  of  subjects.    The  sdieme 

is  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Mathematics  necessary  to  the  study  of  navigation,         •  £5 

Group  IL  General  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,        ...  15 

Group  III.  Adjustment  and  skillful  handling  of  instrument^,          .  5 
Group  rV.  Physical  geography,         -        .        .        .        .        .        .10 

Group  V.  Physics,  mechanics,  marine  steam  engine,      ...  10 

Group  VI.  Chemistry,        ,•.-.#•..  6 

Group  VII.  Natural  history,            ,...•..  5 

Group  VIII.  Chart,  freehand,  and  mechanical  drawing,      ...  6 

£60 
This  group  payment  is  a  well  devised  scheme  to  induce  masters  to  im- 
prore  themselves,  and  is  applicable  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  and'  if  rightly 
applied,  will  operate  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  professional  improvement 
But  m  the  case  of  this  class  of  schools,  where  there  are  pupils  on  a  varying 
scale  of  direct  payment  io  the  teacher^  the  teacher  will  be  tempted  to  give 
his  particular  attontion  to  the  pupils  who  pay  best  This  can  be  oounter- 
acted  by  making  the  masters'  payment  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  the 

scholars. 

To  obtain  4aid  keep  the  services  of  the  aealous,  intelligent,  and  very  superior 
men  who  alone  are  fit  to  take  charge  of  navigation  schools,  I  believe  a  super- 
annuation allowance  would  be  at  the  same  Ume  the  greatest  and  most  economi- 
cal inducement  ^  .      .  .     .      n       j  ^^ 

I  beg  to  snggeat  that  at  «0  yeaw  of  age  a  navigation  master  be  aDowed  to 

■  _  * 

•  Th«  lehool  at  Hidl  is  tbe  only  navigation  school  at  whiob  no  adults  are  reoeivvd. 
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retire  with  his  group  money  as  an  allowanoe.  This  would  be  a  great  inducement 
to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Department,  and  to  pass  in  aa  many  groups 
as  possible. 

The  direct  inducement  which  I  propose  to  gire  to  the  educational  staff  to 
bring  their  schools  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  is  a  payment  in  money, 
and  I  have  been  induced  to  propose  this  from  the  sense  of  the  paramount  advan- 
tage derived  in  any  undertaking  from  making  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of 
agents  to  act  up  to  their  instructions. 

I  propose  that  every  head  master,  every  assistant  master  and  every  pupil- 
teacher  employed  in  teaching  the  boys  shall  receive  a  sum  of  money  in  addition 
to  his  fixed  salary  and  his  group  money  to  depend  on  and  vary  with  the  success 
of  the  school  at  the  half-yearly  examinations.  The  mode  by  «.'hich  I  propose  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  this  pikyment  will  be  detailed  further  on,  when  I  speak 
of  inspections. 

It  consists  of  a  sliding  soale  of  payment,  so  contrived  that  it  is  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  head  master  to  bring  all  his  boys  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  proficiency,  and  also  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  all  the  educational 
staff  to  refrain  from  forcing  on  the  clever  boys,  if  by  so  doing  they  neglect  the 
duller  boys,  and  also  to  refrain  from  drawing  the  boys  into  the  upper  and  more 
showy  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower,  more  elementary,  but  more  impor- 
tant subjects,  errors  commonly  and  but  too  justly  ascribed  to  schoohuasters  in 
their  endeavors  to  give  to  their  schools  the  appearance  of  high  efficiency. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  of  payment  which  I  propose  has  the  demerit 
of  novelty. 

The  Committee  of  Council,  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of  a  sliding  scale,  have 
provided  that,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  master's  pay  shall  depend  on  and  vary 
with  the  school  pence  and  the  capitation  grant  (a  grant  which  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  attendance  of  the  children,)  in  the  art  schools  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
and  vary  with  the  number  of  prises  won  by  the  students. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  former  plan  is  that  the  sliding  scale,  being  made  to 
depend  upon  mere  numerical  atten&nce,  both  particular  proficiency  and  general 
proficiency  are  ignored. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  is  made  the  master's  direct  pecuniary 
interest  to  force  on  the  clever  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  boys,  while  general 
proficienc/and  numerical  attendance  are  ignored. 

There*  are  doubtless  good  reasons  why  these  very  different  plans  should  have 
been  adopted  in  primary  and  art  schools. 

In  the  schetne  of  varying  payment  which  I  propose  for  navigation  schools, 
both  the  general  proficiency  of  the  scheol  and  the  numerical  attendance  of  the 
scholars  *are  niade  the  measures  of  the  misters'*  emoluments,  while  the  proficiency 
of  individulil  boys  is  fostered  by'  prizes  and  exhibitions. 

y.  The  Masteri  of  Namaation  Schools  should  display  great  intelligence  and 
aptitude  for  teaching,  should  be  ifUimatelif  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  ofin- 
structiofij  and  be  zealo7is  in  t^ie  performance  of  t/teir  duties. 

As  a  general  rule  I  have  found  the  masters  intelligent  and  apt  to  teach.  The 
majority  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  education  at  Greenwich  under 
Mr.  Riddle. 

It  is  important  that  the  masters  should  be  drawn  from  some  normal  school ; 
Greenwich  school  appears  admirably  adapted  for  such  purpose.  To  draw  a 
large  supply  of  masters  from  that  school,  and  retain  their  services,  the  position 
of  the  masters  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  must  in  my  opinion  be  improved. 
But  if  this  is  done  an  engagement  should  be  entered  into  to  remain  as  a  naviga- 
tion schoolmaster  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that,  not  to  leave  without  at  least 
two  months'  warning. 

The  position  of  assistants  should  be  open  to  all  persons  whose  creden- 
tials previously  received,  as  to  good  character,  proficiency  in  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  this  class  of  schools,  and  required  for  the  place,  are  satis- 
fltctory.  The  examination  should  be  public,  and  the  results  published. 
The  YiM^ncies  among  the  head  masters  should  be  open  to  competition 
among  the  assistant  masters. 
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YTI.  7^e  Navigation  SchooU  should  be  jvdieimuhf  ntuaUdf  hme  large  airy 
roofiu,  a  good  plaggroundt  gymfuulie  poUs^  and  a  lending  library, 

Kxercise  at  gymiuutics  ifl  most  beneficial  to  the  boys*  health,  and  confirms 
them  in  their  cnoice  of  the  naral  profession.  The  lads  when  they  go  to  sea  are 
much  more  useful  aloft  if  they  have  acquired  the  agility  and  daring  which  can 
alone  be  gained  by  gymnastic  exercises. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  our  sailors  is 
the  diminution  of  work  aloft  consequent  on  the  Introduction  of  steam. 

VIIL  Tke^  Fees  in  a  Navigation  School  should  be  carefully  adjusted. 

A  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  fees  from  Id.  to  Is.  per  week  will  not  exclude 
by  their  amount  any  poor  boys  whom  we  might  wish  to  admit,  or  to  repel  by 
their  inaignificaooe  those  parents  who  would  attach  no  value  to  that  which  cost 
them  little. 

The  larger  p<«tion  of  the  fees,  after  deducting  a  certabi  fixed  sum,  or  a  cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  them  for  local  expenses,  will  stand  in  the  school  ac- 
coants  to  the  credit  of  .the  local  committee,  and  will  be  .expended  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  in  paying  the  masters'  salaries,  the 
boys*  exhibition  money,  kc. 

In  some  seaports,  where  there  is  a  pertinacious  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  their  going  to  sea,  I  have  sugsested  to  the  committee 
the  undertaking  to  return  all  or  a  portion  of  the  school  ^es  of  any  boy  who  has 
passed  above  a  certain  mark,  on  proof  being  received  that  the  boy  has  sailed. 
This  would  in  many  cases  act  both  on  parent  and  child  as  a  great  inducement  to 
the  boy  to  go  to  sea. 

IX.  Navigation  Schools  should  be  periodically  inspected  and  reported  on. 

Inspection  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  thorough.  Now  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  shall  be  taught  at  tne  Navigation  School  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  should,  if  i)ossible,  be  allowed  to  escape  tiie 
notice  of  the  inspector  ^nd  the  test  of  examination. 

I  propose  that  there  shall  be  two  examinations  every  half-year,  (1)  the  general 
examination,  to  measure  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  navigation  classes, 
and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  educational  staff;  (2)  the  special  competitive 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  The  first  will  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  master,  the  answers,  however, 
to  be  looked  over  and  valued  in  London.  The  second  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the*  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
committee.  It  will  be  entirely  a  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be  sent 
from  the  Department.  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment,  the  exam- 
ination books  should,  af^er  each  examination,  be  sealed  up  at  the  close  of  the 
day,.in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  London.  The  prizes  and  prize 
studentships  will  be  awarded  when  the  school  meets  aeain,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  half-year.  The  answers  will  be  valued  In  London,  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  special  purpose.  The  practice  I  have  adopted  is  to  give  fuU 
numbers  for  an  accurate  answer,  half  numbers  for  an  answer  which,  though  in- 
accurate, shows  intelligence. 

The  inspector  who  conducts  the  general  examination  should  have  with  him 
various  papers  of  questions  of  eoual  value  on  each  subject,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  information  as  to  tne  questions  set  at  the  examination  being  com- 
municated from  one  school  to  the  other.  The  masters  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  preventing  any  information  being  sent  to  the  other  schools. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  examination,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ezamma- 
tion  money,  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  school  to  be  arranged  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  In  five 
classes,  each  class  separated  from  the  other  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  will  admit,  and  the  five  classes  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be  about  equal, 
both  in  average  and  collective  intelligence.  No  difliculty  is  experienced  by  the 
masters  in  doing  this. 

The  number  won  by  the  boys  in  a  class  in  a  particular  subject  will  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class ;  the  result  will  be  the 
mean  number  for  that  subject  for  that  class,  and  the  classes  being  equal,  that 
number  will  be  a  measure  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  in  that  subject.    The 


number  of  boys  in  the  school  multiplied  b  j  ibe  tma  of  the  mean  nomben  will  foe 
the  number  which  will  determine  the  «am  of  money  to  be  apportioned  to  that 
Bchool,  and  divided  among  the  educational  staff. 

I  propose  that «  sum  of  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  divi- 
ded* once  a  year  among  the  schools,  in  the  ratio  of  the  nnmbers  obtained  as 
above,  and  that  notice  be  given  to  them  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year,  naming  the  total  sum.  I  propose  that  the  sum  won  by  the  school 
should  be  divided  among -the  educational  staff  in  the  following  proportions: — 
Head  Master  6  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed         .  .        £80 

Assistant  Masters,  each  2  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed    .        .      12 
Pupil-Teachers,  each  1  share,  but  total  not  to  exceed      .        .  6 

As  every  progressive  step  made  by  the  dullest  boy  who  attends  the  classes 
tells  on  the  gross  number,  and  through  it  on  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  whole 
staff,  the  staff  will  have  no  temptation  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  ' 
inducement  to  push  on  the  dull  boys,  and  as  proficiency  in  the  lower  subjects 
counts  as  much  as  proficiency  in  the  highest  the  common  foult  of  negleotiag  the 
low  subjects  would  evidently  diminish  very  much  the  profits  of  the  sUifEJ  and  will 
therefore  be  prevented. 

I  consider  this  slidmg  scale  would  be  preferable  to  paying  the  master  a  certun 
sum  for  every  prize  won  in  the  sehool,  which  is  a  direct  temptation  and  induce- 
ment to  him  to  select  from  time  to  time  the  most  promising  boys,  and  pot  them 
under  pressure  to  make  prise  boys  of  them,  neglecting  the  duU  boys  of  the  same 
standing  who  can  not  on  that  system  of  reward  be  productlye  of  any  benefit. 
The  collateral  advantages  of  this  system. 

(1.)  It  becomes  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  staff  to  retain  the  boys  as 
long  as  possible,  in  order  that  at  each  examination,  there  shall  be  as  many  boys 
as  possible  well  advanced  in  all  the  sul^ecta. 

(2.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest,  to  select  from  among  the 
boys  presenting  themselves  for  entry,  those  that  are  most  advanced  in  the 
elementary  subjects,  so  that  their  backwardness  may  diminish  the  mean  numbers 
as  little  as  possible. 

(8.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest  to  work  the  school  with  as 
few  masters  as  possible,  as  thereby  their  individual  gains  are  larger. 

(4.)  Competition  is  created  among  the  Navigation  schools  and  their  educa- 
tional staiSi.  The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published 
in  the  local  papers,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  at  all  the  Navigation 
schools  should  be  made  known  at  each  schooL 

(6.)  The  inspector  and  the  Department  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  Nav- 
igation school  has  neglected  any  subject  The  masters  could  not  evade  the  rigor 
of  this  test  by  any  artifice. 

(6.)  The  boys  will  be  induced  generally  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  compe- 
tition, which  will  have  the  best  effect  A  few  only  can  win  the  prizes  and  cxnl- 
bitions,  but  all  can  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  the  comparative  success  of 
their  schooL 

(7.)  The  local  eommittee  and  the  neighborhood  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  strugele. 

X.  A  autifuiive  Drui  or  Badge  is  ealeulated  to  have  a  very  good  effect  on  the 
Navigation  Scliools. 

The  Trinity  Board  at  Hull  gives  to  80  boys  in  the  Navigation  school  a  neat 
uniform  (blue  jacket,  blue  and  white  trousers,  and  blue  cap.)  This  has  a  capital 
effect  on  the  boys,  gives  them  an  esprit  d^ecole,  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  their 
conduct  outside  the  schools. 

XI.  In  Navigation  Schools  gnat  pains  should  he  taken  to  ensure  pwutual 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  hogs, 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  registers  be  provided,  and  that  it  be 
made  imperative  that  the  register  be  strictly  kept  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the 
following  practice  be  univernl  instead  of  partial,  viz.,  that  any  boy  arriving  late 
is  expected  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  master  of  his  school  or  his 
Barents  for  his  absence.  Prizes  for  good  attendanee  have  been  found  very  use- 
nil  in  primary  sehools.  I  beg  to  suggest  one  prize  of  10s.,  three  of  5t.,  and  five 
of  1«.  every  half-year,  or  8/.  a  year  in  a  school  of  100  boys. 

*  I  ptdiBr  thb  to  any  other  plan,  beeauw  the  stimalns  to  oxBrtlOB  wlU  be  gnater. 
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C«pt  Rjder  reoomnMads  thai  tbe  daily  record  of  attendance,  proficiency, 
and  conduct,  be  posted  up  on  the  walla  <^  the  school  every  week,  month« 
half-year,  and  year,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  prize  boys. 

Capt  Ryder  goes  into  detail  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  payments, 
and  makes  the  education  of  each  boy  cost  the  Department  about  £2  10«. 
per  boy  per  annum.  The  whole  expense  of  teaching  and  clothing  at  the 
Hull  School  ayerages  a  little  more  than  £6  per  boy  per  annum 

Obetaeki  to  the  iueesm  qf  UTaioigati/m  SehooU, 

Tbe  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  saccew,  in  addition  to  the  hiefficieocy 
of  the  schools,  the  absence  of  priaes,  Ac.,  are  three  in  number. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  thai  if  the  Department  assist  libtfaUy  the  establishment  of 
naTigation  schools,  placing  them  on  a  proper  footing,  and  stating  thai  they  are 
sdioois  established  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  giring  special  instruction  in  sdentifio 
subjects  to  boys  mtended  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Commercial  Harine,  these 
three  obstacles  will  gradually  yaaish.    Ihey  are,-** 

(L)  A  dinnclifiaiimi  om  the  part  ofMpomMn  to  entsr  bo^ 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  the  owners  of  steamers  stated,  *^  We  don't  want  boys, 
who  eat  as  much  as  men,  are  of  Tery  little  use,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
we  want  men. 

Steam  haring  superseded  the  use  of  sails  to  a  great  extent,  boys,  who  in  sail- 
ing vessels  are  invaluable  for  light  work  aloft,  are  not  valued  in  steamers. 

If  any  of  the  sailors,  so-called,  thai  we  find  in  steamers  differ  very  little  from 
landsmen,  except  that  they  are  not  sea«cky  they  can  take  the  wheel  and  pull  an 
oar.  To  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  true  sailor,  which  were  developed  by  and 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  woric  aloft,  viz.,  agility,  readiness  of  resource,  indiffer- 
ence to  all  danger  that  may  be  escaped  by  bodily  activity,  as  distinct  from  that 
solid  courage  which  all  Bnglishmen  possoas,  the  steam  sailor  can  lay  slight  claim. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  we  want  the  superior  class  of  sailors,  and  if  possible  those 
alone.  The  partial  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  while  it  has  iigured  our  own 
sailoia  has,  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  injured  those  in  the  com- 
mercial marine,  on  whose  aid  and  support  we  may  at  any  tune  be  ihromnjot  a 
supply  of  seamen. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  every  impulse  should  be  given  to  keep  up  ' 
in  the  commercial  navy  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seamen ;  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  same  disinclination  to  take  boys,  although 
fortunately  in  a  less  degree,  exists  among  the  shipowners  of  sailing  vessels. 

Lads  enter  on  board  merehant  ships,  some  as  apprentices)  some  as  boys. 

In  the  employment  of  the  larger  shipownecs  apprenticeships  are  highly  valued.* 
The  proportion  of  apprentice  to  tonnage  at  present  is  about  1  to  200  tons.    Be^ 
fore  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  It  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  1  to  every . 
100  tons.  N 

The  diauidination  to  enter  boys  will,  I  believe,  gradually  vanish  when  the 
attention  of  the  shipownera,  as  a  body,  is  attracted  to  the  valuable  class  of  boys 
who  will  attend  the  Navigation  schools,  for  they  will  be  induced  to  reflect,  that 
sHhongh  at  first  sight  iimay  H^ieas  to  be.  mose  economical  to  enter  no  boys  or 


•ThaTaloeattMhadtoanappwntkwihipTMfasltiqgriy  wtththe«apkqrB,  tbapo^  kc.  Mr. 
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apprenticefl,  or  a  very  few  only,  and  those  at  Tery  low  wages,*  yet  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  contributing  indirectly,  but  yet  surely  Vkd  certainly,  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  whole  class  of  seamen,  and  to  the  ultimate  ligury  of  the  ship- 
owning  interest. 

(H.)  A  (UHnelination  on  the  peart  of  parents  to  9end  tknr  hoy$  to  sea. 

While  sailors  are,  what  they  frequently  are  at  present,  not  the  most  moral  or 
respectable  members  of  society,  it  is  probable  and  natural  that  many  parents 
would  regret  their  sons*  choice  of  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

But  as  sailors  and  masters  improTe  by  the  aid  of  navigadon  schools,  where 
they  will  be  instructed  in  their  youth,  and  are  received  hi  sailors'  homes  at  every 
port  where  their  vessels  touch, 'this  class  of  objections  will  gradually  become 
obsolete ;  and  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will  take  its  proper  place  by  that  of 
the  high  skilled  mechanic  as  one  of  the  noblest  professions  a  working  man's  son 
can  adopt,  being  also  one  of  the  highest  pdd ;  8/.  and  4/.  a  month  besides  vict- 
uals and  medical  attendance  being  the  not  uncommon  emoluments  of  a  mer- 
chant seaman.  Moreover,  the  profession  of  a  sailor,  if  he  is  a  steady  man,  may 
be  rendered  both  healthy,  improving,  and  entertaining,  and  acts  most  beneficially 
on  the  character  and  temper.  Steam  and  science  are  rapidly  diminishing  the 
longest  voyages,  and  long  periods  of  absence,  one  of  the  not  unnatural  objec- 
tions of  a  parent,  are  becoming  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

The  wish  to  go  to  sea  is  implanted  by  Providence,  doubtless  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  in  large  numbers  of  the  boys  of  these  islands,  frequently  in  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  sea.  Those  parents,  ministers,  or  schoolmasters  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  thwart  this  natural  and  laudable  wish,  going  the  length,  as 
they  frequently  do,  of  treating  the  boy's  desire  as  an  evidence  of  a  vagabond 
and  depraved  taste,  may  be  fairly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  boy's 
immoral  and  depraved  life,  if  such  unfortunately  is  the  result  of  his  going  to  sea, 
for  his  naval  career  is  probably  commenced  by  running  away  from  home,  and 
he  thus  severs  all  those  domestic  ties  which  conduce  so  much  to  the  preservation 
of  purity  of  life  and  manners. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  parents  should  be  deprecated  by  every  one  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart 

Every  respectable  and  well  conducted  boy  who  desires  to  go  to  sea  should  be 
aided  and  assisted  to  do  so,  and  this  course  should  be  systematically  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  The  Qovemment,  by  the  support  of  navigation  schools, 
show  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  only  remains  for  the  schools  to  be  put  on 
a  proper  and  liberal  footing,  worthy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  object  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  When  this  is  done,  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will 
be  rescued  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classefl  f^ra  all  the  odium  which  at  present 
surrounds  it.  . 

(in.)  A  diHndination  en  the  part  of  hoys  to  go  to  sea. 

This  disinclination  exists  in  some  ports  and  not  in  others ;  it  will  decrease 
wherever  it  exists  when  Navigation  schools,  established  on  a  liberal  footing, 
olfering  the  inducements  I  have  suggested,  are  placed  near  the  docks  in  every 
seaport  town  of  any  size  or  importance.  It  is  advisable  that  the  schools  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  boys  can  when  out  of  the  school  play  about  among  the 
shipping,  witness  and  long  to  imitate  the  evolutions  of  the  sailors  aloft,  &c. 

*  Owing  to  th«  low  imte  of  wageB  nfemd  to,  lug*  nUMlwn  «f  ayprmtkti  ma  away  ovwy 
ywr,  aftor  thqr  havB  Mcred  a  portion  «f  UMb  tfiM. 
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An  attnustire  erening  cUos  inll  haye  to  be  established  for  the  instruction  of 
boys  who  have  to  work  for  their  lirelihood  during  the  day,  and  for  apprentices. 
I  have  proposed  that  half  the  fees  be  given  to  Uie  educational  staff,  to  insure 
their  taking  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  eyening  class. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  benefit  that  the  establishment  of  good  Navigation  schools  would  confer 
directly  on  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Commercial  Marine,  and  the  country ;  and  that 
I  see  every  reason  for  believing,  that  if  the  schools  are  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing, the  classes  will  be  largely  attended,  and  the  schools  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  established.  The  limited  number  of  thirty  Navigation 
schools,  which  I  have  suggested,  should  be  forthwith  established,  although  only 
professing  to  assist  in  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  educated  young  men  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  among  the  masters  and  mates,  yet  can  not  fail  to  tell  with  the 
best  effect  on  the  commercial  marine  generally.  For  these  well-educated  lads, 
who,  after  leaving  the  Navigation  schools,  have  to  struggle  through  that  large 
body,  the  seamen  of  the  commercial  marine,  before  they  can  win  the  prizes  of 
their  profession,  must  raise  the  tone  of  the  class  through  which  they  pass. 

If  the  thirty  schools  are  established,  and  after  two  or  three  years  are  evidently 
working  well,  it  will  be  worth  considering  whether  more  schools  of  a  simpler 
and  lees  expensive  character  should  not  be  established  to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  lads  fully  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  seamen  class. 

The  alterations  I  have  proposed  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  educational 
staff  are  those  upon  which  I  derire  to  lay  the  most  stress ;  they  have  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  the  making  it  the  personal  pecuniary  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  those  duties,  and  to  no  other, 
which  the  I>epartment  wishes  him  to  perform.  In  individual  cases,  we  might 
appeal  to  higher  motives  than  these,  but  in  dealing  with  a  body  of  men,  however 
upright  and  conscientious,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  safer  course 
than  the  appealing  to  the  lower  motive  in  aid  of  the  higher. 

The  plan  of  payment  of  the  teachers  of  nayigation  schools  generally, 
presented  by  Capt  Ryder,  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  Department 
having  charge  of  this,  class  of  schools,  in  1860,  but  was  changed  to  the 
following  Minute  in  April,  1868,  on  the  recommendation  of  Capt  Donnelly,  • 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  industry 
of  the  scholars,  to-  the  subject  of  Mathematics,  Navigation,  Nautical  As- 
tronomy,' and  the  Use  of  Instruments,  leaving  general  elementary  studies 
to  be  mastered  in  other  schools. 

Aid  to  Navigation  Schools  and  Classis. 

I.  Payments  will  be  maje  by  the  Department  only  on  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Mathematics,  including  such  portions  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration, 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  as  far  as  necessary  for  under- 
standing Nayigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

2.  General  Navigation. 
8.  Nautical  Astronomy. 

4.  Physical  Geography. 

5.  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

n.  The  payments  will  be  made  to  those  teachers  only  who  have  taken  certifi- 
cates as  qualL&ed  to  teach  the  above  studies. 
nL  Examination  for  teachers  will  be  held  annually  in  November,  in  South 
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Kingston,  Dnblin  and  Edinburgh.    The  traveiing  expenses  of  oandtdates  if  sno* 
cessM  will  be  paid. 

IV.  Examination  for  students  will  be  held 

(1.)  The  adults,  seamen  and  others,  at  the  seaport  towns  where  local  Marine 
Boards  are  formed  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  them  from  year  to  year. 

(2.)  The  youths,  in  inland  towns  once  a  year,  the  examination  forming  part 
of  the  general  May  Science  examination  will  be  held  simultaneoosly  all  orer 
the  kingdom  where  local  committees  are  formed  to  conduct  them,  the  examin- 
ation papers  beinff  supplied  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

y.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  classed  as  passed  with  honorable  mention, 
third,  second,  and  first  grade  certificates.  In  tiie  three  last,  a  certificate  will  be 
given  to  that  effect.  The  grades  of  success  may  be  improved  at  any  future  ex- 
amination. 

YI.  The  teacher  wilT  receive  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  pounds^  according 
to  the  class  of  success  of  his  pupils,  on  the  condition  that  the  pupil,  if  a  boy, 
shall  have  received  forty  lessons,  at  least,  from  the  teacher,  and  then  goes  to 
sea,  and  if  an  adult  at  sea,  then  he  shall  have  received  twenty  lessons,  at  least. 

YII.  Should  the  pupil  have  been'  previously  examined  and  payment  made  on 
his  account,  the  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  have  been 
given  since  that  examination,  and  the  payment  to  the  teacher  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  previously  paid  and  the  amount  found  due  on  the  grade 
then  taken. 

Yin.  A  local  committee  nmst  in  all  cases  be  formed,  and  from  them  the 
teacher  will  receive  the  necessary  vouchers. 

IX.  The  sum  above  fixed  can  only  be  considered  experimental,  and  may  be 
altered  from  year  to  year. 

COLLEOB  01*  NATAL  AHOBnBOTUEE  AND  BV6INEEBIK0. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering  at  South  Kensington  was  originally  in  subjects  the  same  as 
at  Portsmouth,  but  after  careful  observation  of  what  could  be  accomplished  in 
connection  with  practical  instraction  and  observation  in  the  dock-yards,  the 
subjects  have  been  redistMbuted,  and  the  number  of  sessions  increased. 

The^rtf^  year  embraoes  mathematics,  practical  ship-building  (hiying  off  workX 
chemistry  and  metals,  machmery,  steam,  and  its  managementi  physics,  drawing, 
and  French* 

The  second  year  embcaoea  the  same  subjects)  with  the  addition  of  heat^  and 
strength  of  materials. 

The  Giird  year  includes  the  same  suljectB  still  fiirtber  pursued. 

Afaurih  year  was  added  to  the  coarse  in  1868,  and  the  whole  sdieme  in  its 
details  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested. 

A  portion  of  each  year  is  spent  in  the  docfc-yards  in  practical  work,  under  the 
superintendence  of  officers  in  charge  of  different  departments  of  the  local 
service. 

At  the.  close  of  each  session  of  theoretical  study,  a  rigid  erainination  is  in- 
stituted, and  promotion  from  daas  to  dass,  and  final  graduation  with  Uie  di- 
ploma of  Associate  or  Fellow  is  awarded  on  the  results. 

In  1869  there  were  30  students  (15  engineers  and  16  shipwrights)  sent  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  receiving  their  instruction  free ;  and  10  outside  or  ordinaiy 
students  (6  engineers  and  8  in  naval  constructionX  a  total  of  40  studenta 
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Absanobmbnts  are  dow  made  for  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the 
Ctaeen's  Colleges,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

PkOFESSOMHIP  of  AgIUCULTUEI   in  TBI  QUBBN^S  COLLIGIS. 

In  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  there  is  a  professorship  of  agriculture, 
with  a  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  botanical  garden,  all  the  helps 
and  appliances  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals,  and  a  laboratory 
.  for  experiments  in  the  scientific  principles  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment 

The  colleges  are  situated  in  different  sections  of  Ireland,  tiz.  :  at 
Galway,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  and  the  course  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
each,  will  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  course  of  study  and  of  lectures  extends  through  two  years,  when 
the  student  receives  a  '^  Diploma  of  Agriculture."  The  courses  of  lec- 
tures embrace,  in  the  first  year,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  the  theory  of  agricultnre ;  in  the  second  year,  geology  and 
mineralogy,  history  and  diseases  of  farm  animals,  land  surveying  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture. 

On  the  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  in  the  botanical  gardens 
adjoining  the  colleges,  and  in  connection  with  them,  the  students  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  kind  of  farm  ani- 
mals and  machines,  and  with  the  manual  and  mechanical  operations  of 
practical  agriculture,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  being  accompanied 
in  their  visits  to  see  such  objects  and  processes,  by  their  instructors,  as 
well  as  in  various  excursions  of  natural  history. 

Students  who  attend  the  agricultural  lectures  may  be  matriculated  or 
noD-matriculated.  The  former  pay  $33  each  year  to  the  college ;  the 
latter  pay  $9  for  attendance  upon  any  separate  course  of  lectures. 
They  also  pay  $3  annually  for  access  to  the  library,  which  is  well  fur- 
nished with  agricultural  publications,  to  which  the  matriculated  students 
have  access  without  charge. 

In  each  of  these  colleges  are  four  scholarships  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
value  of  $97,  two  for  each  year.  Candidates  for  these  undergo  certain 
examination&  For  the  first  year,  they  must  have  passed  the  matricula- 
tion examination,  viz. :  in  Englidh  grammar  and  composition,  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  involution  and 
evolution,  proportion  and  simple  interest,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  and 
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outlioes  of  modern  geognphy.  For  the  second  year,  the  examinationa 
are  in  the  general  principles  of  heat,  chemistry,  mechanics  and  hydro« 
statics,  elements  of  botany  and  zoology,  theory  and  composition  of  ma- 
nures, and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Candidates  for  the  diplomas  of  agriculture  pay  to  the  college  the  first 
year,  $33 ;  for  the  second,  $31.  If  they  have  scholarships,  they  pay 
only  $20  the  first  year,  and  $18  the  second. 

Agkicultural  Department  of  the  Stbteh  of  National  Education. 

The  operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  embrace : 

1.  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin. 

2.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Commissioners. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  management  of  Local 
Patrons. 

4.  Agricultural  Departments  in  Workhouse  Schools. 

The  working  operations  of  several  schools,  and  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental model  farming  in  connection  with  each,  are  fully  set  forth 
each  year  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector — who  in  1852  was  Dr.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  From  his  report  for  1851,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  Model  Farm 
and  Agricultural  School  at  Glasne vin,  there  were  28  Model  Agricultural 
Schools  and  37  ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.  In  these  schools  there 
were  96  boarders,  and  173  pupils  working  on  the  farms,  and  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  farms — most  of  whom  were  destined  to  be  teachers  ia 
National  Schools.    The  Inspector  in  his  Report  remarks : 

The  rq>orti  of  the  conduoton  of  the  seTenl  Agrioultoral  Sohoob  in  whieh  In- 
dustrial GlasBeB  have  a«  yet  been  established  are  most  &vorable  as  to  the  utility 
and  efficiency  of  snoh  classes,  and  generally  speak  of  the  pupils  oomposing  them 
as  being  the  most  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  the  most  proficient  in 
literary  and  agricultural  knowledge.  The  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Class  of 
six  pupils  in  every  Agricultural  School  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  carrying 
out  the  different  operations  of  the  farm,  and  in  difiusinff  more  effectoallv  the  bene- 
fits of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  school.  The  labor  of  such  a  class  for  two 
hours  each  day  on  the  fkrm,  fai  peribnnlng  the  light  work,  (which  can  be  more 
conveniently  and  economically  done  by  boys  than  by  men,)  would  be  worth  at 
least  £S  per  annum.  Now  assuming  that  o(  the  4,7(^4  National  Schools  at  pres- 
ent in  operation  2,000  are  favorably  circumstanced  for  having  small  school  fiutns 
attached  to  them,  which  might  be  prindpsny  onltivated  by  such  daases,  a  sum  of 
£16,000  would  be  annually  added  to  the  national  wealth.  This  would  be  an  im- 
mediate and  tangible  benelit,  but  who  can  estimate  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  thrifty  and  industrious  habiti  of  which  the  foundation  might  thus  be  laid 
among  the  future  producers  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  boy  might  thus, 
vrithout  any  impediment  to  his  literary  edneatk>ii,  earn  nearly  80s.  a  yearj  and  if 
his  parents  could  afSard  to  invest  this  in  the  purchase  of  a  pig,  a  Iamb,  or  a  calf, 
which  might  be  reared  for  his  benefit,  he  paying  for  iti  maintenance  with  his 
future  eamings — selling  it  at  the  proper  time — invesfing  the'prooeeds  in  additional 
young  stock,  and  thus  fKmi  Tear  to  year  gradually  adding  to  bis  little  property, 
what  a  valuable  step  this  would  be  towards  imnroving  the  provident  habits  of  the 
humbler  dasKs  I  What  an  improvement  on  the  old  and  still  too  general  practice 
of  aBowing  young  lads,  whose  laboring  in  this  way  would  be  so  useful,  to  spend 
the  greater  part  ci  their  time  before  and  after  sefaod  boon  in  idleness  or  mischief. 

I  think  from  the  eiperience  we  now  have  had  of  the  working  of  the  system  of 
agricultural  education  in  this  country,  the  practicability  of  combining  agricultural 
Wttfa  fitenry  instmotion  in  all  schools  fiivorably  circttmstanced  for  praoticslly  es- 
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ipGiyiiiff  the  agrksnltortl  priooiples  to  be  ineuloated,  can  not  be  any  longer  quce- 
tioBed.  IVom  i3l  the  inliMrinction  I  oould  aoqoire  on  this  snbject  in  the  oonne  of 
j&y  penonal  inspeotion,  and  from  the  stalemeute  of  the  Looal  iMrties  oonnected  with 
the  different  Agricaltnral  Sohoob,  I  find  that  in  almost  every  inttanoe  the  agricDl- 
tnral  inatmction  doea  not  in  any  way  retard  the  proffreas  of  the  pupils  in  literary 
atndiea.  I  have  heretofiwe  had  oooaaion  to  refer  to  the  ease  of  the  Larne  School, 
as  affi>rding  a  gratifying  inatanoe  of  the  troth  of  thia  statement ;  and  I  have  again 
the  satisfiietion  of  stating  that  its  pupils  have  a  seoond  time  given  public,  and  I  trust 
auiufmetory  proof  that  at  the  same  time  they  have  aoquired  a  thorough  and  useful 
knowledge  of  agricultural  principles,  they  have  made  as  much  proficiency  in  lite- 
rary instruction  as  if  it  formed  the  aole  subjeot  of  their  studies.  Throe  of  them 
were  examined  at  Bdinboigh,  in  September  last,  before  the  education  committee 
of  the  General  AsaemUy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  aeveral  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  agricultural  education  of  the  youth  of  that  country,  on 
a  similar  plan  to  that  carried  oat  in  connection  with  the  National  Schools  her^  i 
and  from  the  public  and  private  aoooonts  I  have  received  of  their  answering,  I 
think  they  amply  fulfilled  the  obieot  of  their  miasion  by  afibrding  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  combming  agricultural  and  literary  education  in  com- 
mon sehods,  where  the  Teachers  are  properly  qualified  to  communicate  such,  and 
to  superintend  the  practical  operatkNMi  of  a  small  fivm. 

I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  John 
M'Neil^  G.C.B.,  who  presided  as  chairman  at  a  public  breakfiut  given  to  Mr. 
Donaghy  by  the  friends  of  agricultural  education,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures 
on  that  subject  Afler  referring  to  the  necessity  lor  and  advantages  of  agricultu- 
ral education,  and  the  most  saitaUe  means  of  having  it  generally  carried  out,  he 
thus  proceeds : — ^^  I  have  had  occaaiou  to  visit  the  school  conducted  by  your  guest, 
Mr.  Donaghy,  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  from  the  results  St  the 
experiments  made  in  that  institntion,  I  should  look  with  the  greatest  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  sttooeas  of  any  sohame  that  might  conciliate  public  support  to  enable 
it  to  be  permanent.  On  looking  to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  are  started 
every  day,  I  think  I  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  move  them  to  look 
tor  too  speedy  results  of  their  own  labor.  Now  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  we 
are  .to  move  in  this  matter  with  the  prospect  of  conferring  benefit  on  the  country, 
we  mast  be  contented  to  sow  that  odien  may  reap.  All  ^^education,  mind  you,  ia 
fimnded  on  that  principle.  He  who  establishes  a  school  for  the  education  of  youth 
does  not  expect  to  see  all  those  children,  men,  and  women  grown  up.  He  does  not 
ez{»ect  to  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  labor  that  he  has  bestowed  on  them-— or  in 


many  esses  at  least  he  can  not  expect  it.  He  ia  satisfied  to  instill  into  the  mindscf 
youth  those  principles  which  are  to  guide  their  conduct  in  the  manhood  he  will 
never  aee.  tf,  therefore,  we  are  to  move  in  thia  matter  let  ua  not  deceive  ourselves. 
We,  at  least  soch  of  ua  as  have  the  snows  of  many  winters  on  our  heads,  are  not 
to  suppose  that  we  are  to  see  the  result  of  our  labors.  We  must  be  contented,  if 
we  are  to  do  good,  to  drop  into  the  ground  an  aoom,  which  may,  at  a  distant 
period,  produce  a  tree,  under  whose  boughs  many  may  hereafter  find  shelter  and 
ahade.  If  ia  this  spirit  yon  are  prepared  to  move  in  this  matter — if^  without  at- 
tempting to  hold  out  the  proapeots  of  immediate  results,  you  are  prepared  to  es- 
tabtish  a  national  institotion,  which  shall  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  the  strength, of  the  nation,  I  am  prepared  to  goalong  with  yon  in  the  anooont 
of  any  inflneooe  or  means  which  I  possess.  But  S  you  are  merely  going  to  move 
for  the  sake  of  producing  mtmedimU  efibets  if  you  expect  to  seethe  result  of  your 
own  labors — if  you  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  meaaures  of  which  yon  may  not 
aee  the  result^  1  fookfor  no  advantaoe  from  your  labors.''  Dr.  Anderson,  the  dis- 
tinguished  ehemiat  to  the  highland  and  agricultural  aociety  of  Scotland,  being 
ealkd  upon  to  express  his  views  on  the  matter,  said—"  He  had  felt,  ever  since  he 
had  eorae  into  connection  with  the  agriculturista  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  essential 
they  ahould  have  aome  meana  of  eaXliahing  a  thorough  and  effectual  agricultuial 
edncalioB.  He  had  thought  of  various  plana,  md  haA  seen  the  great  difficulty  of 
aakittg  a  eomaMiieeoient;  but  the  |^an  they  were  now  met  to-day  to  discuss  was 
%  most  important  and  praetieal  one;  as  he  believed  the  pariah  schools  did  aflRxrd 
them  the  nseaas  of  carrying  on  thia  branch  of  education  to  a  considerable  extent 
Ha  onafrased  that,  for  fab  own  part,  he  would  like  to  see  the  system  carried  out 
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•yen  more  ezteniively  than  had  been  Boggested  at  this  meeting ;  and  that  a 
thorough  Bystem  sboald  be  introdaeed  orer  the  whole  of  Scotland.  They  ooold 
not  have  a  better  educated  olaM,  as  regarded  general  knowledge,  than  the  agricnl- 
tiiral  classes  of  Scotland :  but,  as  yet,  they  hiS  no  means  of  supplying  them  with 
that  profe»9ional  education  which  the  present  state  of  agricuKure,  and  the  rapid 
advances  now  making  in  it,  rendered  it  necessary  to  possess."  These  remarks 
clearly  and  happily  express  the  liews  that  roust  be  entertained  by  intelligent  prac- 
tical minds  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  a  system  of  education  such  as  that  admin- 
istered by  the  agricultural  schools,  and  are  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  those,  who,  because  they  can  not  see  immediate  and  general  improve- 
ment resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  agricultural  schools,  pronounce  the  sys- 
tem a  &ilnre.  Improvement  can  not  in  this  instance  tread  on  the  heels  of  educa- 
tion— ^the  latter  sows  the  seed  of  which  the  former  wUl  in  due  time  be  the  flmit ; 
and  as  in  ordinary  cultivation  some  crops  take  only  a  short  time  to  arrive  at  matu- 
rity, while  others  require  a  long  period  to  attain  perfection,  so  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  our  young  fiumers  and  laborers  many  benefioia]  results  are  already 
observable,  but  the  general  harvest  of  improvement  will  be  slow  in  coming  round. 

The  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  teachers  during  the  past  year 
have  been  in  general  most  exemplary  and  satisfiietory.  I  am  enabled  to  speak 
thus  fiivorably,  not  only  from  my  own  experience  acquired  at  my  difierent  visits, 
but  from  the  accounts  I  haye  received  from  proprietors  and  others  who  feel  an 
interest  in,  and  have  closely  watched  their  proceedings.  They  do  not  confine  their 
labors  to  the  superintendence  of  their  schools  and  fimns,  but  not  unfrcqnentiy  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  "  Practical  Instructors"  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  results,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  profit,  realized  at  the  different  school  fiurms, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  difi^  materially ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  such  results  are  an  index  to  the  efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  the 
teachers.  Various  circumstances  besides  the  industry  and  abifity  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, will  combine  to  afiect  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  unless  where  the  cases 
are  equal  in  respect  to  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  pecuniary  result  of 
the  yearns  operations  does  not  afford  a  sure  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  by  which  they  were  produoed,  although  ther  can 
be  useful  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  showing  the  results  obbuned  in  difi&r- 
ent  localities,  and  under  different  systems  of  management,  and  by  comparing  the 
results  of  any  year  with  those  of  the  preceding,  the  progress  or  retrogression  in  in- 
dividual cases  may  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  observed,  and  perhaps  unfavorably 
commented  on  by  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  dronmstanoes,  that  in  some  of 
the  schools,  especially  those  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Commission- 
ers, there  has  been  a  lots  in  the  agricultural  department ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most  of  these  schools  are  but  very  reoentiy  established — that  in  almost 
every  case  the  ftrms  connected  with  them  were  in  a  most  wretchedly  exhausted 
condition — ^that  most  of  the  energies  of  the  agriculturists  are  directed  to  the  effect- 
ing of  the  preliminary  and  indispensable  Improvements,  and  to  bringing  them  under 
suitable  and  regular  rotations  of  cropping ;  and  until  these  prdiminary  measures 
are  completed,  and  the  fahns  in  wortang  cirder,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
profitable  pecuniary  results. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  a  reoenUy  published  and  highly  interesting 
pamphlet,  bears  so  strikingly  and  prominently  on  this  peculiar  point,  that  I  can  not 
refrain  from  giving  it  insertion  here : — ^*^  When  any  one  aoquidnted  with  the  mul- 
tHarbus  risks  which  surround  the  farming  business,  takes  a  lease  of  land,  he  does 
not  look  for  profit  for  several  years,  unless  it  happens  to  have  been  previoosly  put 
in  ffood  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  calculates  on  having  a  heavy  expenditure 
and  IttUe  income  for  a  considerable  time.  When  a  ftrm  has  for  a  number  of  yean 
been  starved  and  badly  managed,  to  look  at  it,  the  theorist  might  conclude  that  it 
would  not  take  much  to  put  it  in  the  same  state  as  those  richly  cultivated  fields  ad- 
joining. But  than  this  tiiere  is  not  a  moreccmimcm  mistake  *,  and  when  landlords 
are  of  opinion  that  farmers  can  give  as  much  rent  for  a  wasted  farm,  as  they  may 
seem  inclined  to  offer  for  another,  which  perchance  is  in  better  condition,  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  proper  light.  In  many  cases,  to  put  the  individual 
who  has  become  tenant  of  a  '  run-out'  fium  in  an  equal  position  with  his  more  for- 
tunate neighbor,  who  has  got  bnd  exaotiy  of  a  amilar  nature,  at  a  rent  nothing 
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r,  but  which  happens  to  be  leas  Mverdy  sooorged,  aereral  himdred  poandt 
would  be  required ;  for,  in  improving,  an  impOTerished  ftrm,  large  rams  of  money 
will  be  expended  without  makhig  any  striking  change  in  ile  appearance,  or  withoat 
immHilwly  yiekling  a  profit  to  the  improver. — Morton?*  Rich  Farming. 

MoDBL  Faui  and  AaaiGULTORAXi  School  at  GLASNByiN. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Eda- 
cation  at  Glasnevio,  consists  of  a  Model  Farm  of  128  acres,  with  appro^ 
priate  buildings,  a  Model  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Nursery  of  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  an  Industrial  School.  The  pupils  are 
■elected  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  most  talented  and  deserving 
young  men  in  the  yarious  agricultural  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  number  for  the  present  is  limited  to  fiily. 

The  success  of  this  great  establishment  In  gradually  diffusing  over 
Ireland  a  knowledge  of  better  methods  of  farming  and  gardening,  is  fully 
attested  in  the  extracts  which  follow. 

President  Hitchcock  in  a/'  Report  concerning  an  Agricultural  School'' 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  remarks: 

"  This  InstitDtion  was  establiBhed  in  1838,  and  iti  forand  objeot  is  to  train  up 
teachers  for  other  fiohools,  several  hundreds  of  whom  have  already  been  sent  out, 
and  are  spreading  the  knowledge  here  gained  in  other  parti  of  Irekmd.  The  pres- 
ent nomber  of  pupils  is  about  nf^  :  but  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
one  hundred.  The  pupils  receive  literary  as  well  as  agricultural  instruction.  The 
principal  lectures  are  on  practical  as  well  as  theoretic  agriculture.  The  morniogs 
as  well  as  the  evenings  are  devoted  to  study,  but  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  labor. 
Most  of  the  pupils,  I  should  think,  are  above  twenty  vears  of  age.  It  was  vacation 
when  I  virited,  yet  some  thirty  or  forty  had  remained  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  I 
▼ery  thankfully  accepted  an  invitation  to  listen  to  an  examination  of  the  young  men 
in  ike  studies  they  had  been  taught.  More  than  twenty  cheerfully  came  in  from 
the  field,  and  without  changing  their  dress,  passed  a  very  creditable  examination 
upon  the  various  principles  of  practical  and  theoretical  agriculture,  in  connection 
with  its  associated  sciences.  I  am  sure  that  they  can  not  carry  abroad  such  prin- 
ciples as  they  here  presented  without  doing  immense  benefit  to  impoverished 
Ireland. 

On  the  fiirm  the  principles  taught  in  the  school  are  practically  illustrated.  I 
walked  over  the  fidds,  ana  have  never,  in  any  country,  seen  crops  as  fine,  taken 
ss  a  whole,  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The  oats  would  probably 
yield  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  potatoes  bid  £ur  to  produce  seven  hun- 
dred bn^ds,  the  disease  having  not  theti  shown  itself.  The  pupils  have  access  to 
a  good  agricultural  library,  but  I  saw  no  collections  in  Natural  History,  nor  in  any 
other  department,  indeed.  The  place,  however,  being  only  three  miles  fk'om 
Dublin,  die  pupils  can  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  Natural  History,  and  the 
inspection  of  specimens.  There  is  a  museum  of  economic  geology  there,  which 
win,  ere  long,  affi>rd  great  facilities  to  pupils.  If  they  can  succeed  in  extending  the 
ddll  and  productiveness  exhibited  in  this  Model  Farm,  throughout  Ireland,  I  am 
oonfident  we  should  hear  no  more  of  her  population  as  starving." 

Mr.  Donaghy,  in  his  Report  on  the  Glasnevin  Farm  in  1852.  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  educational  workings  of  this 
establishment 

So  ftr  as  the  ntunbers  in  attendance  at  the  establishment  may  be  considered  as 
indxfative  of  its  continued  prosperity,  nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  can  be 
more  satisfiictory ;  and  coupling  with  this  the  very  favorable  testimony  left  on 
record  regarding  it  by  the  numerous  visitors  who  have  inspected  its  operations 
tfaron^out  the  year,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  its  useftilness  is 
becoming  gradually  more  developed,  and  its  agency,  in  effecting  an  improvement 
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in  oar  present  agriooHuifd  maDageDidnt,  better  i^reciated  bjr  all  who  take  an  i» 
terest  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  ooimtry. 

Viewing  the  eBtabUabment,  then,  as  an  engine  whereby  eitensire  knowledge  on 
improved  agricnltoral  practioe  is  organized  and  dlsseniinrted  tfarougfaoat  the  dlflfor- 
ent  parts  of  the  country — ^more  partlcnlarly  amongst  thoee  elasses  of  the  oomrou- 
nity  whose  circumstances  debar  them  from  aeqairing  sach  information  otherwise- 
it  reoommends  itself  to  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  true  friend  of  Irdand, 
as  an  institution  by  means  of  which  the  amelioration  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
people,  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  can  be,  so  ftr  as  other  exter- 
nal circumstances  nermit,  ultimately  efl^ted.  This  it  is  capable  of  aoeompGahing, 
and  that,  too,  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  on  the  part,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
cipients of  its  benefits. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  aflMl  me,  as  I  doubt  not  H  would  yon,  much 
gratification  were  I  able  to  state  that  the  Glasnevin  Model  Fana  estaUishment  isn 
self-supporting  institution.  But  tlus  it  neither  is,  nor  oan  be,  under  existing  eir^ 
curastances.  And  it  is  very  problematical,  indeed,  whether  or  not,  if  it  were  such, 
it  would  be  capable  of  accomplishing  even  a  tithe  of  the  good  which  it  is  at  present 
effecting.  Common  sense  will  point  out  to  any  man  fit  to  exercise  a  sound  judg- 
ment, that  no  agricultural  educational  estaUiibment  in  the  world,  having  a  limite4 
quantity  of  land  attached  to  it,  would  be  able,  from  the  sale  of  its  produce,  to  board, 
lodge,  educate,  wash  for,  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of,  afford  la.  6<f.  per  week,  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  free  pupils,  aad,  at  the  same  time,  return  a  profit  to  the 
manager.  In  any  selfnsupporting  institution,  a  certain  ratio  must  exist  between  the 
numt^r  of  pupils  boardeo  free  of  expense,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  land 
cultivated ;  else  no  result  in  the  shape  of  a  money  profit  can  be  realized,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  ooncdving  that  there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance — as  in  our  own  case — ^than  the  entire  produce  of  the  farm  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining.  But  though  a  money  profit  is  desirable,  if  it  can  at  all  be 
produced,  I  would  ask,  is  a  money  profit,  in  reference  to  the  amurs  of  an  institu« 
tion  such  as  this,  the  proper  test  whereby  to  judge  of  its  utility  and  effidency  T 
Most  decidedly  it  is  not.     The  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  operations  of  a 

Sublic  institution,  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the  sole  and  only  element  of  profit 
erivable  from  the  expenditure  attendant  upon  its  management  Does  the  state 
expect  a  direct  money  profit  from  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Queen  ^s  Colleges  7  No ;  but  from  the  application  of  those  funds  a 
more  important  result  is  expected — the  education  of  all  who  can  consdentiously 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  aflS^rded  to  them.  Further,  do  the  Com- 
missioners of  education  contemplate  that  a  money  profit  should  emanate  from  the 
outlay  oons^uent  upon  the  efi^cient  working  of  the  Marlborough  street  schools  ? 
Ko ;  the  object  in  view  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  identicAy  the  same — the 
conferring  of  a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 

food,  useful,  and  liberal  education.  Well,  in  what  does  the  Glasnevin  Model 
'arm  establishment  dififer  from  the  cases  just  adduced  t  Is  ijt  not  also  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  giving  valuable  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  small 
formers,  not  only  in  the  science  and  practioe  of  husbandry,  but  also  in  general 
literary  knowledge— matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  of  course  at- 
tended with  extra  expense  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  agricultural  establish- 
ment ?  The  oSjeots  in  view  in  each  case,  therefore,  are  precisely  similar-— the 
afibrding  of  extensive  gratuitous  advantages  to  promote  the  educational  and  social 
interests  of  Ireland  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State — objects  which  the  Glasnevin 
Model  Farm  establishment  have  promoted,  is  promoting,  and,  I  should  hope,  will 
promote.  A  money  profit  therefore,  is  not  the  proper  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
of  its  usefulness.    If  so,  such  should  also  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  others. 

But  whilst  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  establishment,  with  its  128  acres  attached, 
is  admirably  calculated,  from  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  affording  to 
the  Commissioners  of  education  the  greatest  possible  fiMility  for  carrying  out  their 
views  extensively,  as  regards  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  high 
rent  which  they  have  been  obliged  io  pay  for  the  l^d  (£5  per  statute  acre  for  <xie 
part  of  it,  and  4  guineas  per  acre  for  the  other,)  in  consequence,  amongst  other 
matters,  of  the  enjoyment  d*  ^is  advantage ;  the  outlay  for  permanent  improve- 
ments required  to  be  efifected ;  the  high  <£arge  for  implements  and  repairs  in  the 
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loatlity ;  the  amount  of  outlay  for  toll,  oe«B,  and  other  taxes ;  and  the  cost  attend- 
ant upon  the  purohaie  and  keeping  in  proper  repair  the  different  sets  of  imple- 
ments for  80  many  pupils,  plaoe  it  almost  beyond  the  power  of  human  exertion, 
midsr  existing  prices,  to  mow  a  favorable  balance  sheet 

B«t  is  the  fiiot  to  be  altogether  overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  results 
id  the  working  of  this  ettabUshment,  that  the  Gommiasioners  of  education  are  able 
fran  their  arrangements,  as  regards  the  locality  of  the  &rm,  not  only  to  trun  a 
ebsB  of  agricultual  pupib— «t  presfsnt  50  —immediately  upon  it,  but  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  of  their  agriculturist  in  delivering  two  courses  of  agrioulr 
twal  leotures  in  the  year  to  about  200  of  their  schoolmasters  when  they  are  in 
training  at  their  Modci  Schools  in  DuhUn  ?  And  still  further  to  enhance  Uie  value 
of  the  information  which  these  men  thus  receive  in  the  lecture-room,  they  are 
oalled  upon  by  the  board  to  visit  the  Model  Farm  enoe  in  the  week,  where  an  ex- 
planation is  ffjven  to  them  of  the  courses  of  cropping  foUowedi  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  different  iiirming  operations,  and,  in  short,  of  the  entire  management 
pursued.  Could  these  advantages  be  obtained  if  their  principal  agricultum]  de- 
partment was  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  literary  training  depart- 
ment, without  incurring  much  more  trouble  and  expenditure  than  at  present? 
The  truth  is,  by  this  very  arrangement — ^the  proximity  of  the  agricultural  establish- 
ment to  the  literary  training  department — ^the  Commissioners  of  education  have 
been  aUe  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain  as 
regards  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information.  Why  has  Scotland  been 
heretofore  unable  to  carry  out  agrioaltural  education  in  connection  with  her  pres- 
ent existing  school  system,  notwithstanding  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  of  her  most  enlightened  men  to  effect  this  object?  Simply,  because  she  has 
BO  central  agricultural  training  department  in  connection  with  one  or  other  of  her 
normal  seminaries,  at  wUoh  her  teachers  could  acquire,  in  addition  to  their  other 
branches  tA  education,  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  and  practice.  I  would 
respeotfuHy  submit,  therefore,  t^t  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  transactions, 
throughout  the  year,  the  real  and  substantial  advantages  derived  by  the  country 
from  the  working  of  the  establishment  should  receive  due  connderation. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Model  Farm  at  GlaaDevin,  where  the 
Nonnal  papils  are  required  to  take  practical  lessons  in  agriculture,  is 
taken  from  Colman's  "  European  AgricuUvre  and  Rural  Economy,** 

"  It  is  considered  (by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education)  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  great  want,  among  the  peo^e,  is  a  want  of  knowledge  in 
applying  and  using  the  means  of  subsistence  within  their  reach ;  that  there  is  no 
indisposition  on  their  part  to  labor :  that  there  is  as  yet  an  ample  extent  of  on- 
caltivated  land  capable  of  being  reaeemed  and  rendered  productive ;  and  that  a 
principal  source  of  the  wretchedness,  and  want,  and  starvation,  which  prevail 
m  some  parts  of  Oils  conntiy,  olten  to  a  fearful  extent,  is  attributable  to  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  best  modes  of  agriculture  and  of 
rural  econon^.  With  this  conviction  upon  their  minds,  the  commissioners 
havedetennined  to  connect  with  all  their  rural  schools  a  course  of  teaching  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
elements  of  agricultural  chemistiy;  of  the  best  modes  and  operations  of  hus- 
bandry which  nave  been  adopted  in  any  country ;  of  the  nature,  and  character, 
and  uses,  of  the  vegetables  and  plants  necessary  or  useAil  to  man  or  beast ;  of 
the  improved  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  most 
improved  and  most  approved  farming  implements  and  machinery.  With  these* 
views,  it  is  their  intention  to  train  tneir  schoolmasters,  and  to  send  out  saah 
men  as  are  apt  and  qualified  to  teach  these  most  useful  branches.  Foi  thla 
purpose  the  government  have  established  this  model  farm,  which  was  begun  in 
1838,  and  which  has  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  qualified  and  sent 
out  seven  hundred  teachers.  To  my  mind  it  seems  destined  to  confer  the  most 
important  benefits  upon  Iielandi  aad  I  may  add  upon  the  worlds  for  so  it  hap- 
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pens  tmder  the  benignant  arrangements  of  the  DiVine  Providence,  the  benefits 
of  every  good  measure  or  effort  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  proceed,  by  t 
sort  of  reduplication,  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  these  teachers  shall  mstmct  their 
pupils,  and  these  pupils  become  in  their  turn  the  teachers  of  others ;  and  the 
good  seed,  thus  sown  and  widely  scattered,  go  on  gelding  its  constantly-increas* 
mg  products,  to  an  extent  which  no  human  imagination  can  measure.  Three 
thousand  schoolmasters  are  at  this  moment  demanded  for  Ireland,  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  determined  to  supply  them«  Happy  is  it  for  a  country,  and  honor- 
able to  human  nature,  when,  instead  ef  schemes  of  avarice,  ana  dreams  of 
ambition,  and  visions  of  conquest,  at  the  dreadful  expense  of  the  comfort,  and 
liberty,  and  lives,  of  the  powerless  and  unprotected,  tne  attention  of  those  who 
hold  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-beings  in  their  hands  is  turned  to  their  im- 
provement, their  elevation,  their  comfort,  and  their  substantial  welfare. 

The  Model  Farm  and  A^cultural  School  is  at  a  place  called  Glasnevin. 
about  three  miles  from  Dnbhn,  on  a  good  soil.  The  situation  is  elevated  ana 
salubrious,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  of  plain  and 
mountain,  of  city  and  country,  combinmg  tne  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  the 
highest  improvements  of  art  and  science,  with  what  is  most  picturesque  and 
charming  m  rural  scenery,  presenting  itself  in  its  bold  moontains  and  deep 
^lens,  in  its  beautiful  plantations,  its  cultivated  fields,  and  its  wide  and  glitter- 
mg  expanse  of  ocean.  The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  with  its 
fertile  valleys,  and  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  ofsingularly  grand  and  beautiful 
formation,  bounding  the  prospect  for  a  considerable  extent,  is  amone  the  richest 
which  the  eye  can  take  in ;  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  in  a  fine  summer 
eveninsT,  when  the  lon^  ridge  of  the  mountains  seemed  bordered  with  a  fringe 
of  golden  fire,  it  earned  my  imagination  back,  with  an  emotion  which  those 
only  who  feel  it  can  understand,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  parts  of 
Vermont,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain.  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  of  fine  natural  scenery,  whe^  there  is 
a  due  measure  of  the  endowment  of  ideality,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  and  I  would,  If  possible,  surround  a  place  of  education  with  those 
objects  in  nature  best  suited  to  elevate  and  enlai^  the  mind,  and  stir  the  soul 
of  man  from  its  lowest  depths.  It  is  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  in  the  temple  pil- 
lared by  the  lofty  mountains,  and  whose  glowing  arches  are  resplendent  with 
inextinguishable  fires,  that  the  human  heart  is  most  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  unutterable  grandeur  of  the  great  object  of  worship.  It  is  in  nelds  radiant 
with  their  golden  harvests,  and  every  where  offering,  in  their  rich  fruits  and 
products,  an  unstinted  compensation  to  human  toil,  and  the  most  liberal  provi- 
sions for  human  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  in  pastures  and  groves  animated 
with  the  expressive  tokens  of  enjoyment,  and  vocal  with  the  grateful  hymns  of 
ecstacv,  among  the  animal  creation,  that  man  gathers  up  those  evidences  of 
the  faithful,  unceasing,  and  unbounded  goodness  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  most  deeply  touch,  and  often  overwhelm  the  heart.  The  Model  Farm 
and  School,  at  Glasnevin,  has  connected  with  it  fifty-two  English  acres  of  land, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  occupied  by  the  farm  build- 
ings, is  under  cultivation,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  school  pays  for  this  land  a  rent  of  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  taxes  and 
expenses  cany  the  rent  to  eight  pounds  per  acre.  Twelve  poor  boys,  or  lads, 
live  constantly^  with  him,  for  whose  education  and  board,  besides  their  labor, 
he  receives  eight  shillings  sterling  per  week.  They  work,  as  well  as  I  could 
understand^^ut  six  hours  a  day,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  study,  or 
learning.  The  course  of  studies  is  not  extensive,  but  embraces  the  most  com- 
mon and  useful  branches  of  education,  such  as  arithmetic,  geographv,  natural 
philosophy,  and  agriculture,  in  all  its  scientific  and  practical  details.  They 
have  an  agricultural  examination,  or  lecture,  every  day.  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion ef  listening  to  an  examination  of  fourteen  of  these  young  men,  brought  out 
of  the  field  from  their  labor;  and  cheerfullv  admit  that  it  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  both  to  master  and  pupil.  Besides 
these  young  men,  who  live  on  the  farm,  the  young  men  in  Dublm,  at  the  Nor- 
mal School,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers  of  the  national  schools, 
are  required  to  attend  at  the  farm  and  assist  in  its  labors  a  portion  of  the  time, 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  and  be  able  to  teach  it;  the  government  being  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  school  instruction  tbnnigh* 
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oat  the  ialancL  The  great  objects,  then,  of  the  establishment  are  to  qnaliiy 
these  yonng  men  for  teachers  by  a  thoroagh  and  ]practical  eaucation  in  the 
science,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  that  character,  and  in  the  most  improved 
methods  and  operations  of  agricuUare.  Besides  this,  it  is  intended  to  lamish 
an  opportunity  to  the  sons  of  men  of  wealth,  who  may  be  placed  here  as  papDs, 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  a  familiar  usignt  into,  all  the  details 
of  farming.  This  must  prove  of  the  highest  Importance  to  them  m  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  estates." 

LIST  OF  LECTURES  AT  GLASNEVIN. 

1.  The  mdiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
▼egetable  physiolc^,  so  far  as  they  have  a  practical  application  to  agriculture. 

2.  The  namre  and  improvement  of  soils. 

3.  The  nature,  properties,  and  application  of  the  several  manures. 

4  The  effects  of  heat,  light,  and  water  on  soils,  manures,  animal  and  veget- 
able life. 

5.  The  nature,  situation,  and  properties  of  farms  in  general. 

6.  The  proper  division  of  farms,  with  the  crops  suitable,  according  to  soil  and 
situation. 

7.  The  situation  and  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

8.  Rotations  of  crops,  fencing  and  draining,  according  to  the  most  approved 
principle.s. 

9.  The  scientific  principles  of  ploughing,  and  the  general  construction  and 
Qse  of  farm  implements. 

10.  The  cultivation  of  green  and  grain  crops,  proper  quantity  of  seeds,  and 
best  mode  of  culture. 

11.  Haymaking  and  harvesting. 

12.  Animal  physiology  and  ^reterinary  practice,  and  general  management  of 
horses. 

13.  Cattle,  their  several  breeds,  management,  diseases,  and  modes  of  cure ; 
also  of  sheep  and  swine. 

14  Horse-feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  with  the  improved  modes  of  dairy 
management. 
15.  Practical  gardening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  results  of  this  course  of  training  with  the  teachers,  are  best  seen 
in  the  following  notice  of  the  National  School,  at  Lame, — an  ordinary 
school  in  which  agricultural  chemistry  and  practical  agriculture  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  course  of  study. 

"This 'is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  agricultural  school,  but  a  national 
school,  where  the  common  branches  of  education  are  tanght :  and  there  is 
connected  with  it  a  department  or  class  of  agricultural  study,  and  a  small  piece 
of  land,  which  the  boys  cultivate,  and  on  which,  in  the  way  of  experiment,  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  and  its  general  practice,  are,  within  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, illnstrated  and  tested.  The  examination  was  eminently  successful,  and 
creditable  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  It  was  from  tnis  establishment 
that  a  detachment  of  five  pupils  was  sent  for  examination  to  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  the  last  autumn,  where  their  attainments 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  produced  an  impression,  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  education,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
some  universal  system  on  the  subject 

I  shall  transcnbe  the  account  given  of  the  occasion :  *  Five  boys  from  the 
school  at  Lame  were  introduced  to  the  meeting,  headed  by  their  teacher.  They 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  better  class  of  peasantry,  being  clad  in  homely  garbs ; 
and  they  appear^i  to  be. from  twelve  to  nAeen  years  of  age.  They  were  exam- 
ined, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  in  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  scarcely  a  single  question  did  they  fau  to  answer  correctly. 
They  were  then  ezaminecf,  by  an  agricultural  professor,  in  the  scientific 
branches,  and  by  two  practical  fhrmers  in  the  practical  departments  of  agricul- 
ture. Their  acquaintance  with  these  was  alike  deliehtful  and  astonishing. 
Thsy  detailed  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  and  the  effect  of  manures, 
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the  land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  diferent  kinds  of  grain,  the  dair^,  and 
the  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Many  of  these  answers  reqniied  considerable 
exercise  of  reflection ;  and  as  previous  concert  between  theraseives  and  the 
gentlemen  who  examined  them  was  out  of  the  question,  their  acquirements 
seemed  to  take  the  meeting  by  surprise ;  at  the  same  time  they  aflbnied  it  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  sa  evincing  how  much  could  be  done  by  a  proper  system  oi 
training/ 

I  confess  the  establishment  at  Lame  afforded  me,  in  this  respect,  very  hi^ 
gratification.  The  agricultural  studies  are  not  made  compulsoiy,  but  voluntary ; 
and  one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland  have  now  under  their  control  three  thousand  teachers;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed, wherever  it  may  be  deemed  useful,  to  make  agriculture  a  standard  branch 
of  common  school  education.  They  already  have  seven  agricultural  training 
establishments ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  twenty-five,  with  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  connected  small  model  farms,  so  that  every  where,  besides 
xUmishing  this  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  may  be  excited  and  instructed  to  improve  their  cultivation. 
Thus  diffusive  is  the  nature  of  all  beneficence.  A  good  deed,  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  water,  is  sure  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  Its  strongest  effects 
will  be  felt  where  the  blow  is  given ;  but  the  concentric  circles  are  seen  extend- 
ing themselves  on  every  side,  and  reach  much  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow 
them.  In  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  world,  the  condition  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  dependence  is  universal  and  indissoluble.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  no  good  seed  is  ever  sown  in  vain,  but  will  sooner  or  later  germinate  and 
yield  its  proper  fruits. 

These  establishments  do  certainly  the  ^i^est  hofaor  and  credit  to  the  intelli' 
gence  and  philanthropv  of  Ireland,  and  their  beneficent  effects  must  presently 
be  seen  in  alleviating  tne  indescribable  amount  of  wretchedness  under  ^ich  this 
beautiful  country  and  fine-spirited  people  have  been  so  long  crushed  to  the  earth 
^a  wretchedness  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  seen." 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  of 
MaMachusetts,  in  1851,  on  Agricultural  Schools,  thus  notices  his  visit 
to  the  National  Agricultural  School  at  Lame. 

The  &rm  consistB  of  only  seven  aores.  Yet  in  1848,  the  head  master,  Mr. 
M'lXninell,  maintained  on  this  small  ploi  of  ground,  in  die  very  best  condition, 
three  milch  oows,  two  calves,  lour  pigs,  and  one  donkey,  and  raised  besides  32^ 
owt  oi  wheat,  28  cwt  of  oats,  and  24  owt  of  potatoes.  The  crops  growing  this 
year,  appeared  nmuoally  fine. 

The  in-door  pupils  pay  $54  a  year,  including  instruetion  and  board,  or  if  upon 
scholarships,  only  $22.  The  oat-door  pupils  pay  for  instmotion,  $17  annuity. 
The  boarders  work  on  the  farm  from  6  to  8,  and  from  10  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from 
4  to  6  P.  M.  From  12  to  3  o*cloek  daily  they  study  in  the  sohool-room,  in  agri- 
culture as  a  science  as  well  as  in  literature ;  also,  fixHn  6  to  8  P.  M.,  in  an  even- 
ing class  under  the  snperintendenoe  of  a  teacher.  They  are  not  admitted  under 
fi&en  years  of  age,  nor  without  a  certificate  of  moral  oharaoter.  The  coarse  is  of 
two  or  three  years'  doration,  according  to  the  age  and  acquirementB  of  the  pupils. 

The  agrictdtaral  instruotion  "  embraoes  the  principles  of  ohemistry ;  the  forma- 
tion, nature,  and  difference  of  soils ;  the  rotations  of  oropping  best  suited  to  such 
varieties ;  drainiog,  trenching,  and  subsoiUnff,  and  the  prinoipies  upon  which  their 
effieaoy  depends ;  house  iee£ng  of  cattki,  and  its  advantages ;  the  oonstitutkm  and 
properties  o(  the  diflferent  numures ;  the  proper  diviakms  of  fiurms,  &o.,  &e."  To 
this  is  added  a  well  groonded  course  of  English  edueation  in  readintf,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Bnglish  grammar^  geography,  bo^-keeping,  mensnration,1and  sur- 
veying, ganging,  geometry,  tngonometry.  algebra,  and  navigation. 

Soon  ammgeoienti  are  made,  that  eaon  dum  reoeives  rdigious  instruotion  from 
clergymen  seleoted  by  the  parents  or  guardians.  If  the  teacher  of  the  school 
wishes  to  communicate  religious  instmotiott,  he  gives  pubUe  notice  of  the  time  and 
plaoe,  and  the  puinb  can  attend  or  not,  aooording  tp  the  wishes  of  tbsir  parents,  or 
their  own* 
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DoNifANWAT  Model  AoRiouLTintAL  School. 

The  DonmaDway  Model  Fann  »  ntaated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
oonalsU  of  twelve  acres.  The  foiiowing  extracts,  taken  from  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  Frederic  W.  Connor,  head  roaster  of  the  school, 
shows  its  condition  in  1852. 

The  oonfidenoe  plaoed  by  the  pnUio  in  the  mBtitatioQ  has  not  diminished.  It 
hse  had  a  great  increase  of  Tisitors.  In  the  attendance  of  the  papils,  an  increase 
of  70  per  cent  has  taken  plaoe  from  among  the  various  classes  of  society ;  a 
greater  number  are  stiU  anodous  to  be  admitted,  but  aeoommodation  can  not  be 
Knmd  for  their  instruction. 

AgrieuUurid  Inttructionj  both  of  a  scientiBc  and  practical  nature,  has  been 
imputed  regularly  to  the  pupils  during  the  past  year,  on  the  days  appointed  for 
giving  such.  There  are  very  few  subjects  bearing  upon  affricultura!  economy, 
that  have  not  been  brought  before  their  notice.  Agricultural  instruction  is  given 
in  the  morning,  from  a  quarter  past  six  to  half-past  eieht  o'clock }  in  the  evening 
from  nine  to  ^f-past  nine;  ana  every  »oond  weAr&j  from  half-past  two  till  a 
quarter  pest  three,  P.  M.,  or  an  average  three  hours  daily.  Information  is  com- 
municated by  lectures,  and  Ihe  study  of  approved  works  on  agriculture  and  mann- 
Msripts  prepared  by  myself  aooompanied  in  every  ease  by  seiurehlng  examinatioDS. 
The  mode  of  instraotion  adopted  has  proved  most  satisfiictory.  Ihe  pupils  take 
notes  during  the  reading  of  the  lecture  j  these  they  immediatelv  transcribe  while 
the  subject  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory.  Then  subsequently  exchange  their  man- 
naeripts,  mutually  oorrecting  each  other's  errors,  (including  those  in  spelling  and 
eompositbn,)  after  which  I  examine  and  classify  their  papers.  Thus  literary  and 
agricultural  instruction  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  method 
flftms  no  ordinary  incentive  to  improvement.  After  my  own  examination  of  the 
elans,  which  ahernates  with  every  leotara,  I  Mraut  eadi  pupil  in  his  turn  to  ex- 
amine the  dasB  also;  at  other  times  to  read  a  lecture  of  his  own  composition. 
Again,  I  submit  to  tlie  papik  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  them  on 
paper— cause  them  monthly  to  write  oat  essays  on  a  given  subject—and  weekly 
discuss  agricultural  questions.  As  a  proof  of  Ihe  interest  evinced  by  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  I  mav  be  permitted  to  state,  that  many  of  them  rose 
si  three  o'clock  in  the  moroing,  during  the  sumSMr,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  snbjeei  of  their  lesson  for  3iat  day. 

The  Agricultural  Boarders^  Clast  consists  of  four  pupils,  one  of  whom,  being 
a  free  pu^,  is  supported  gratuitously  by  the  board.  Tlie  want  of  accommodation 
prevents  a  greater  number  being  admitted.  The  class  oontinues  to  give  every 
sBliafiMtion.  Since  it  was  established  Bwe  yoopg  men  have  been  advanced  from  it 
lb  the  Glasnevin  Model  Fann.  The  selection  of  members  for  this  class  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  neighboring  fiirmers'  sons — the  preference  being  given  to 
those  previously  educated  at  a  normal  school. 

Tlks  PupU-Teaek*r9^  CUu9  oontinues  to  work  well. 

Thi  Indu9truU  Cla$9,  the  members  of  which  are  selected  from  the  agricultu- 
ral class,  afibrds  great  satisfitKition  by  the  order  and  good  conduct  of  its  members, 
sod  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties. 

Tkg  AgricuUurml  CUu$  consists  on  an  average  of  37  pupils,  the  hiffhest  num- 
ber we  can  conveniently  find  room  for.  The  pupils  composing  this  class  are  sc- 
leeted  from  ihe  advanced  classes  of  the  stdiool,  wno  in  conj^ction  with  the  agri- 
onltural  boarden  and  pqpil-teaebers,  receive  agricultural  instruction  for  the  space 
of  three-quarten  of  an  hour  every  second  we<£-day,  and  have  also  the  wivilege 
ct  attending  the  morning  classes,  where  extra  instruction  is  afibrded.  lliey  are 
instructed  in  the  leading  prinoi|Mes  (tf  agricultural  chemistry,  geology,  vegetable 
pikyBiok)gy,  ^^  amd  espeoially  in  those  praotioal  subjects  bearing  more  directly 
upon  their  luture  employment  Of  the  37  pupils  composing  the  agricultural  class, 
30  are  the  soosof  foimers,  holding  frosa  20  to  300  sores  dland  respectively. 
.  The  working  pnpUs  see  required  eabh  to  keen  a  journal  of  the  various  opera- 
tions going  on  on  die  ikrmy— the  difibrent  periods  at  which  crops  are  sown  and 
harvested^ — ^how  managed,  &c, — and  many  other  remarks  that  will  form  a  sooroe 
of  relisUe  infornMrtkm  in  sfter-life,    Metsoitdogiosl  observations  are  also  noted 
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down.  They  also  take  port  in  the  preparation  of  the  groond  ibr  tlie  crops ; 
in  the  sowing,  reaping,  &o.,  of  all  crops ;  in  short,  no  operation  is  performed  in 
which  their  assistaoce  and  attention  is  not  so  employed  as  to  initiate  them  into  a 
knowledge  of  those  business  habits  required  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  afterlife. 
Permission  is  granted  the  pupils  to  assist  their  parents  in  sowing  and  managing 
their  green  crops  *,  and,  in  inquiring  of  their  parents  as  to  the  assistanoe  they  re- 
ceive from  the  instruction  of  their  children  educated  at  this  school.  I  was  happy 
to  find  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  exposing  the  errors  of  their  fathers'  and 
neighbors'  husbandry,  and  contrasting  the  system  pursued  by  them  with  that  car- 
ried out  on  the  Model  Farm. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  aerioultoral  tslass,  12  young  men  have  been  ap- 
pointed out  of  it  as  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  and  eight  are  giving  assistance 
on  their  fathers'  farms. 

These  young  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  praetietU  itutruetors,  who, 
feeling  a  zealous  interest  in  the  objects  oi  their  professions,  will,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  &rmera,  be  the  means  of  materially  improving  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  the  district 

WOEKHOUSK   AOIIOULTURAL  ScBOOUi. 

One  of  the  most  intereating  featui^es  of  the  present  educational  move- 
ment, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  successful  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  pauper  children  into  workhouses.  There  were 
seventeen  workhouse  schools  in  Ireland  to  which  agricultural  depart- 
ments were  annexed  in  1852.  Respecting  the  operation  of  these  depart- 
ments in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  the  poor  law  com- 
missioners, says : 

"  Each  year  shows  an  increased  demand  for  the  workhouse  boys  by  the  &r- 
mers ;  the  age,  therefore,  at  which  the  boy  leaves  the  workhouse  becomes  a  very 
eariy  one ;  it  probably  now  averages  ten  years.  Kach  year  also  shows  increased 
good  behavior  on  the  p«rt  of  the  ^ys,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  apprentices.'' 

Dr.  Eirkpatrick  in  view  of  another  year's  experience  adds :  "  Every 
year's  experience  convinces  me  more  forcibly  of  the  necessity  of  a  gen- 
eral and  efficient  system  of  industrial  training  for  pauper  children,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  this  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  both  here 
and -in  the  sister  country.  The  facts  previously  stated  bear  me  out  in 
this  assertion  with  respect  to  this  country,  and  the  folk>wing  extracts, 
which  I  take  leave  to  quote  from  a  Parlimentary  document,  will  show 
its  progress  in  England,  and  may  be  useful  in  other  respects." 

Mr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  poor  law  inspectors,  in  his  Report,  thus  speaks  of  the  pro- 
gress of  industrial  education  for  pauper  boys,  and  of  the  snooess  which  has  attended 
h  wherever  introduced : 

"  The  guardians  of  almost  every  union  In  this  district  in  which  there  are  upon 
an  average  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  of  an  age  capable  of  industrial  occupation, 
either  have  already  provided,  or  have  determined  to  provide  Ihe  means  for  thoir 
industrial  training.  T^e  unions  of  this  district  being  afanost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, the  means  of  industrial  training  for  boys  consist  chiefiy  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  few  acres  of  land  by  spade  husbandry.  In  those  unions  in  which  this  system 
can  be  said  to  be  Ihirly  in  operation,  it  has  already  been  productive  of  much  benefit, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  Ihe  detaOed  accounts  famished  from  some  of  them  that  this 
mode  of  edncstinff  the  diildren  in  habits  of  industry  is  attended  with  considerable 
profit  to  the  guardians.*' 

The  master  of  the  Wrexham  union  workhoose,  in  a  communication  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Doyle,  after  describing  the  lamentable  slate  of  thmgs  that  existed 
among  the  youthfU  mmales  previous  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  industrial 
training,  thus  proceeds : 

^  It  hi  these,  and  such  like  fiMts,  which  have  impelled  Uus  board  of  guardians 
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10  Adopt  Bome  plan,  if  po8BiUe,to  pat  a  stop  to  these  evils ;  and  bence,  in  1848  an 
acre  of  potato  land  was  taken  as  a  trial,  to  be  oultiTated  chiefly  by  the  boys,  llie 
saeoeoB  of  the  experiment  was  so  satis&ctory  ^at  the  board  was  induced  to  rent, 
as  a  permanent  appendage  to  the  workhouse,  a  fidd  of  four  acres,  in  which  the 
achoobnaeter  in  the  afternoon  of  each  working  day  trains  the  boys  in  spade  hus- 
bandry, llie  profits  of  the  first  two  years  were  oomparatiyely  small,  still  they 
have  enabled  us  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  tools ;  and  besides,  when  taken  together 
with  the  present  year's  prcnts,  have  realised  in  whole,  in  lorm  of  pauper  labor, 
nearly  £90.  The  statement  now  sent  shows  the  result  of  our  second  year's  ope« 
rations  in  our  own  field,  and  as  the  general  intelligence  as  well  as  the  muscular 
capacity  of  the  children  is  becoming  equal  to  their  work,  we  may  expect  greater 
pecuniaiy  results ;  but  at  last  the  moral  results  likely  to  flow  from  our  endeavors 
are  Uie  most  pleasing;  the  children  are  more  easily  managed  than  formerly,  are 
more  contented  and  generally  happier,  and  perform  their  work  in  a  pleasing  and 
eheerful  manner.  They  are,  I  trust,  in  connection  with  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles,  having  those  principles  trained  into  habits,  which,  while  they  will  for- 
tify against  temptation,  give  promise  of  enabling  the  children  readily  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  q>here  in  life  in  which  their  lot  is  likdy  to  be  cast,  and  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  wholly  independent  of  parochial  relief.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  add,  that  not  one  boy  who  has  gone  out  to  service  since  we  began 
these  operations  has  been  returned  on  our  ha^,  or  is  likely  to  be  so." 

Mr.  Everest,  clerk  of  the  Atcham  Union,* writes  to  Mr.  Doyle  as 
follows : 

"  Hiat  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  efficiently  taught,  and  so  far  as  human 
means  may  produce  the  object,  made  useful  and  honorable  members  of  society  in 
a  union  workhouse,  is  a  (act  that  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  oi  witnessing  in  the 
union  in  which  J  have  served  from  its  commencement,  as  well  as  in  one  in  which 
I  previously  served  in  the  south  of  England.  To  illustrate  the  subject,  I  will  now 
set  forth,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  I  can,  the  priiiciples  and  practice  maintained 
m  the  union  school  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  operation.  At  first  the  num- 
ber of  children  was  small,  the  guardians  feeling  it  desirable  not  to  crowd  their 
workhouse  until  time  had  afibrded  all  parties  oonoemed  in  its  government  a  little 
practical  experience  therein.  A  school  was  at  once  established  j  but  as  no  quali- 
fied schoolmaster  applied  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  such  an  officer,  the 
situatbn  was  taken  by  a  person  who,  though  deficient  in  mental  acquirements  for 
such  an  office,  was  a  practical  agriculturist,  of  good  moral  character,  and  entered 
on  h»  duties  with  a  determination  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren put  under  his  care.  The  first  step  was  that  of  nutking  the  school  a  place  of 
moral  as  weU  as  physi<»l  training,  to  which  I  attribute  its  great  success.  For  this 
purpose  every  thing  that  transpired  was,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  made  (he  sub- 
ject of  some  practical  and  fhmiliar  observations,  enforced  by  such  illustrations  as 
became  weighty  by  example.  Industry  was  ttom  the  first  a  marked  characteris- 
tic of  the  school,  to  inculcate  which  various  indoor  occupations  were  and  stQl  are 
practioed,  such  as  knitting,  netting,  plaitine  straw,  &c.,  1:^  which  means  it  became 
a  natural  habit  in  the  children  to  be  doing  something  that  was  useful,  so  that 
when  fiitigued  with  heavier  toils  the  child  sat  down  to  rest,  it  was,  I  had  almost 
said,  an  instinctive  feeling  that  led  him  to  take  his  straws  or  needles  in  hand,  and 
yet  the  gratification  afibrded  when  he  found  he  had  enough  plait  for  a  hat,  and 
the  pleasure  evinoed  when  by  himself  or  his  companions  it  was  so  formed,  proved 
that  his  mind  had  receiyed  a  correct  bias  as  to  production  by  his  own  application, 
nor  was  there  ever  occasion  to  enforce  this  practice  when  once  begun,  as  it  became 
a  sonroe  of  pleasure  to  be  so  engaged ;  but  whenever  we  found  a  laiy  boy  it 
beeame  the  subject  of  a  moral  lecture,  and  as  work  was  and  still  is  held  to  be  its 
own  reward  in  our  school,  if  a  boy  is  found  idle  the  punishment  is  simple,  take 
him  away  from  his  work  to  look  at  the  others  busily  employed,  and  so  severe  is 
this  in  almost  every  case,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  boy  remain  half  an 
hour  without  petiti<ming  Ibr  liberty  to  go  to  work,  and  I  have  been  equally  pleased 
to  see  that  others,  inst^  of  making  any  taunting  remarks,  have  become  petition- 
ers in  behalf  of  their  schoolfellow. 

^  lliese  may  appear  trifling  incidents,  but  let  guardians  and  officers  try  the  pbm, 
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and  watoh  the  iMue  in  fiitiire  aervioe,  and  they  will  find,  as  I  have  done,  that  they 
are  important  fiMsts ;  and  I  notioe  them  beoanae  for  the  want  of  seeing  this  import- 
ant fiiot  at  the  oatKt,  that  the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  the  principle  of  being  useful, 
so  much  of  the  other  effiirts  are  vain.  Another  important  point  we  have  always 
aimed  at  has  been  to  teach  the  child  to  do  his  work  well,  to  do  that  work  in  the 
right  way,  and  then  to  make  him  nnderstand  why  that  particular  way  is  best,  and 
tlus  gives  them  additional  interest  in  their  work,  while  it  tends  to  make  them 
good  woikmen  in  after-life  Our  chief  mode  of  employment  is  on  the  land  we 
cultivate  by  spade  husbandry,  a  portion  of  which  has,  from  the  opening  of  the 

school,  been  cultivated  eitchisively  by  the  boys." 

•  •  «•  «•  ••  •• 

*^  Having  stated  the  nature  and  practice  of  our  school  for  fourteen  years,  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  its  success.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tendency  of  workhouse 
schoob  is  to  make  perpetual  paupers,  and  such  statements  are  made,  no  doubt,  in 
the  full  bdief  of  their  truth ;  but  i  am  happy  to  say  that,  so  far  as  fourteen  years 
may  serve  for  the  data  of  oiiknilation,  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  here. 
Our  children  go  to  service,  and  I  would  rather  refer  inquiriers  to  their  employers 
for  their  chanKstera  as  servants,  than  «peak  of  it  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  (and  those  of  characters  the  most  vicious  and  thor- 
oughly formed  before  they  came  to  us,)  and  one  or  two  eases  of  serious  illness,  they 
have  not  returned,  except,  aa  is  fluently  the  case,  to  visit  the  school  where  they 
were  trained  in  the  habits  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  leave  behind  them  some 
trifle,  dther  in  money  or  otherwise,  to  the  school  fund.  If  we  trained  them  up  as 
paupers,  I  think  many  of  them  bid  foir  to  forget  the  place  of  their  training  before 
they  return.  Scarcely  a  child  who  has  been  taught  in  our  school  leaves  it  without 
those  feelings  of  afit^tion  for  their  associates  which  indicate  most  dearly  that  the 
mind  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  aamstance  they  afford  in  procuring  situations  for 
those  they  left  behind  proves  the  genuine  character  of  their  attachments  :  but  to 
return  to  the  workhouse  after  going  to  service  is  felt  to  be  a  disgrace,  and  will,  I 
hope,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  prevent  such  a  droumstance  ever  occurring  except 
in  cases  that  are  unavoidable  ;  and  in  such  cases  I  hope  that  a  sense  of  rectitude 
and  the  love  of  virtue  will  seek  such  an  asylum  in  preference  to  crime.J' 

Mr.  Famall,  another  of  the  poor  law  inspeetors,  states: 

'^  On  reference  to  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  fifty  aores  of  land,  cultivated  by 
514  boys,  have  yielded  in  a  year  a  net  profit  of  £335  7s.  Id.^  thero  ia,  however, 
a  far  more  valuable  benefit  acquired  than  that  sum  of  money  represents,  for 
these  boys  have,  in  ike  acquirement  ef  ihia  pecuniary  profit,  been  under  tnuning 
for  manual  labor ;  have  been  instructed  in  the  value  of  labor,  and  in  the  con- 
nection whioh  must  be  maintdned  between  labor  and  property ;  have  been  made 
acqudnted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  naturd  world ;  have  felt  pleasure  in 
the  contemplatioa  of  their  own  work ;  and  have  been  trained,  as  for  as  practi- 
cable, to  meet  the  diffiedlacB  and  diatnssea  whioh  magf  beaet  taem  in  their  wi^ 
through  life." 
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ROYAL  AGRICCLTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Rotal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  in  Wiltshire,  origi- 
nated in  a  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  and  Fairhaven  Farmers'  Club,  held 
in  November,  1842,  one  of  the  fmits  of  an  address  by  Robert  Feffries 
Brown,  on  the  ^^  Advantages  qfa  Speci/U  Education /or  Agricultural 
PursuiU.*^  The  advantages  then  set  forth  were  appreciated  by  the 
members  present,  and  relying  on  and  appealing  to  landholders  and  the 
occupiers,  a  deputation  of  the  Club,  headed  by  Mr.  Brown,  made  known 
their  plan  throughout  the  kingdom — secured  from  Lord  Bathurst,  on  a 
long  lease,  a  farm  of  upwards  of  400  acres,  with  an  appropriate  site  and 
pasture  land,  on  favorable  terras---obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  12,0002.,  and  in  March,  1845,  secured  a  charter,  incorporating  the 
governors,  proprietors,  and  donors,  under  the  title  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  '*  for  teaching  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  various  sciences 
connected  therewith,  and  the  practical  application  thereof  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  and  management  of  stock.*'  The  sum  of 
12,0002.  being  found  inadequate  for  the  objects  in  view,  the  capital  was 
increased  by  subscriptions  and  donations  to  20,8202. 

The  apparent  interest  in  the  enterprise  induced  the  managers  to  make 
lai^r  outlays  in  buildings  and  improvements  than  the  funds  in  hand 
would  justify,  and  the  fee  first  fixed  of  802.  for  board  and  instruction, 
being  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  cost,  it  was  found  in  1848  that  there 
was  a  deficit  of  10,0002.  In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Holland,  Earl  Ducie, 
Earl  Bathurst,  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  and  Mr.  Langston,  raised  80,0002. 
on  their  personal  security  to  pay  the  debts  and  increase  the  capital  to 
44,0002.,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  College. 

The  buildings  now  consist  of  the  college  hall,  a  laboratory,  and  chapel, 
erected  on  an  elevated  site,  ikcing  Lord  Bathurst's  beautiful  park,  and  * 
commanding  extensive  views  over  Wiltshire ;  together  with  extensive 
farm-buildings,  and  a  veterinary  hospital.  Accommodations  are  provided 
for  85  students  in  residence,  with  additional  rooms  for  students  not  ma- 
triculated for  the  whole  course,  but  resorting  to  the  institution  for  spe- 
cial instruction. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  College  consists  of  the  Principal,  the  Farm 
Manager  and  Demonstrator,  the  Chemical  Professor  and  his  assistant, 
and  the  Professors  of  Botany,  Veterinary  Surgery,  Mathematics  and  Sur- 
veying, and  a  Drawing  Master.  Additional  courses  of  Lectures  are  se- 
cured from  men  eminent  in  their  specialties.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces  lessons  and  work  in  practical  agriculture  on  the  farm  daily, 
commencing  at  6.80  in  the  morning,  and  in  lectures  on  Chemistry,  ap- 
plied, organic  and  inorganic ;  botany ;  veterinary  surgery ;  anatomy  and 
pathology;  therapeutics;  mechanics,  mensuration,  surveying,  and  draw- 
ing. 

The  attendance  of  students  has  not  been  large,  and  probably  will  not 
be  until  by  government  grants,  or  numerous  scholarships,  the  expense  of 
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residence  and  instruction  is  greatl}"^  reduced,  and  the  full  benefits  of  its 
course  of  instruction  will  not  be  appropriated  by  students,  until  the 
practice  prevails  of  receiving  no  person  as  pupil  who  has  not  previously 
spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  practical  work  of  the  farm  to  acquire  the 
alphabet  and  grammar  of  agriculture,  and  at  the  close  of  a  two  years* 
course  arrange  foj:  at  least  two  years*  further  residence  with  a  skillful 
farmer,  in  work  and  further  study  of  the  most  approved  agricultural  lit- 
erature, with  careful  daily  observation  on  the  processes  going  on  around 
him.  On  this  basis  a  class  of  professional  farmers  can  be  trained  to  in- 
troduce, perfect,  and  illustrate  improved  methoda 

Thus  far  the  great  improvements  in  English  agriculture  have  been 
made  by  large  proprietors  at  great  cost ;  and  by  slow  degrees,  and 
through  the  agencies  of  exhibitions  and  the  public  press,  and  the  en- 
hanced market  value  of  the  products,  these  improvements  have  passed 
into  the  practice  of  the  small  farmers. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College,  established  thus  far  on  an  outlay  of 
50,0002.  in  permanent  structures  and  improvements,  has  slowly  worked 
its  way  into  the  confidence  of  British  agriculturists,  who  are  yet  widely 
divided  as  to  the  best  mode  of  educating  the  practical  farmer.  Early 
and  continued  apprenticeship  is  generally  considered  the  surest  way. 

EXAMINATION  AND  PRIZE  SOHEME  OF  ROYAL  AORICnLTUEAL  SOCIETT. 

In  1865,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  established  a 
scheme  of  prizes  determinable  on  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  81 
in  all,  varying  in  value  Irom  12.  to  10/.,  for  proficiency  in  mathematics, 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  mechanics  applied  to  agriculture,  and  chem- 
istry applied  to  agriculture;  120  candidates,  sons  of  farmers,  and 
intending  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  farmers,  were  examined,  and  81  suc- 
ceeded, representing  25  different  schools.  Students  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  took  the  highest  prizes  in  chemistry  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. The  same  scheme  was  tried  in  1865,  with  the  Oxford  Local 
Examination.  Prizes  to  the  value  of  1002.  were  competed  for  bv  45 
candidates,  besides  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  202.  and  60l.,  to 
assist  the  successful  candidates  in  spending  one  year  with  a  practical 
agriculturist,  or  at  Cirencester,  Glasncvin,  or  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Edinburgh  University. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION  IN   SCOTLAND. 

A  Professorship  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1856,  and  a  scheme  of  study  and  graduation  in  this  de- 
partment was  instituted  in  1868,  and  coupled  with  it,  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional instruction  in  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

VETERINA-RT  C0LLEGE& 

The  earliest  systematic  training  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  and 
accidents  of  domestic  animals  was  begun  in  1791-9  by  Prof.  Charles  St 
Bel,  a  graduate  and  an  assistant  in  the  Veterinary  School  of  Paris,  in 
St.  Pancnis,  Camdentown,  London.  It  has  grown  into  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army  must  hold  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  its  board  of  instruction.  A  medical  school  of  this 
class  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland 
Society  in  1856. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


Special  Schools  of  Couherce,  like  thoae  of  Paris  and  Antwerp,  described 
in  the  yolume  on  Technical  Education  in  France  and  Belgium,  or  like  another, 
lees  thorough  but  more  strictlj  professional  type,  those  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  hereafter  described,  do  not  exist  in  England.  There  are^ 
however,  several  which  bear  the  name,  as  well  as  another  class,  the  character- 
istic study  of  which  is  economic  science,  as  applied  to  commercial  transactions. 

cay  of  Idmdon  SchooL 

Tbb  Cxtt  of  London  School  is  a  Modem  School  on  an  old  foundation,  the 
main  ofeject  of  which,  according  to  a  printed  statement  of  the  Principal,  and  a 
special  report  of  a  Government  Inspector,  *'  is  to  prepare  pupUs  of  the  middle  class 
for  the  life  of  trades-people ;  to  give  them  what  is  called  a  commercial  education, 
or  preparation  for  shops  and  merchants^  offices,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  manu- 
fiiietiiring  career.''  The  daasiflcation  rests  on  a  primary  school  in  which  no 
Latin  ia  taught,  and  is  entered  by  boys  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  from  this 
they  pass  to  the  middle  or  secondary  school,  from  which  a  majority  pass  into 
business  connections.  Beyond  the  middle  school  there  is  another  division,  con- 
sisting, out  of  650  pupils,  of  80  to  ^0  who  prepare  for  the  University.  In  the 
Middle  or  Coomiercial  School  the  peculiar  studies  are  drawing,  with  writing 
and  book-keeping;  arithmetic^  foUowed  by  algebra  and  geometry,  with  geome^ 
rical  drawing;  English  language  and  literature,  with  French  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Latin ;  geography  and  history,  associated  with  the  history  and  statistics 
of  commerce ;  chemistry  with  physics,  with  special  reference  to  domestic  and 
manu&cturing  uses.  The  Latin,  and  particulariy  Greek,  even  with  those  who 
prepare  for  the  university,  is  begun  later  than  in  the  old  Public  or  Grammar 
Schools,  and  with  decided  success  so  far  as  concerns  the  appreciation  of  the 
thought  and  style  of  the  authors  read.  The  Principal  does  not  aim  to  give 
technical,  but  a  general  scientific  preparation  for  a  commercial  career,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  parents  and  employees*  The  schod  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  the  Oity  Ck>unci],  which  appropriated  20,0002.  besides 
the  site,  to  the  building,  and  9002.  from  tlie  income  of  a  fund  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  teachers  (12  class  professors  and  11  extra  masters),  who  are  paid 
up  to  a  certain  maximum  according  to  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

King's  CoUege. 

Sling's  College,  founded  in  1829  in  competition  with  University  College  for 
the  patronage  of  residents  in  London,  has  a  course  of  instruction  framed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modem  life ;  and  yet  provides  for  commercial  education 
in  the  capital  of  ^England  only  through  Evening  Classes,  and  for  young  men 
already  engaged  as  clerks  and  apprentices  in  mercantile  houses. 
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BIRKBECK  SCHOOLS  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

The  Bikebeck  Schools,  bo  designated  bj  their  founder,  Mr.  William  Ellis,*  of 
London,  after  that  eminent  laborer  in  the  field  of  scientific  popular  education, 
Dr.  George  BirkbeQk,f  although  raain^  etemoatarj  in  their  range  and  private  in 
their  management,  belong  to  the  department  of  technical  instruction.  The  first 
was  established  in  1846.  There  are  noir  ^1669)  five  in  London  and  its  pre- 
cincts, viz. :  Southampton-buildings  (Chanoeiy-Lane),  Peckham,  Hacknej,  Gos- 
pel-Oak-Fields, and  Bethnal-Green — ^all  distinguished  bj  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  they  are  unsectarian,  supported  mainly  by  fees,  and  give  instruction 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  social  and  political  economy.  We  have  before 
us  memoranda  of  a  visit  made  to  the  school  at  Peckham,  in  company  with  Mr. 
£llis,  in  186 24  and  of  a  lesson  given  by  Mr.  W.  Shields,  the  ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful principal ;  but  we  adopt  here  the  fhller  notice  of  the  system  fix>m  a  paper 
by  George  C.  T.  Bartley,  in  the  Jounal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Dec.  17, 1869 

THE  FECEHAH  BCHOOIi,  L02nX)N. 

The  Peckham  School,  situated  in  a  populous  part  of  the  south-east  of  London, 
was  opened  in  1852,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Shields,  who  still  conducts 
it.  At  its  commencement  it  was  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  but  has  in- 
creefled  fbom  time  to  time,  as  the  neighboihood  gradually  appreciated  the  ex- 
cellent education  to  be  obtained  in  %  until,  at  the  present  time,  about  600  ohU- 

*  WiLUAM  Ellis,  founder  of  the  BirklMck  Schools,  ia  whioh  the  elenentaiy  priaei|det  of  eeo- 
nonie  loienoe  are  taught,  was  born  in  London,  in  1800.  Trained  early  to  eommercial  ponoits, 
be  WIS  placed  at  the  age  of  tweoty-six  at  the  head  of  a  marine  insurance  office,  which  under  his 
isaaa^emeiit  has  become  one  of  the  most  socceasfbl  of  its  dass  in  the  metropolis.  Taught  by  Mr. 
Tooke  in  the  whole  sofctjeet  of  coriwcj,  and  the  pbeoomeoa  of  iedoatrial  life,  in  3646  he  began  •■ 
leries  of  lessons  to  the  elder  boys  of  a  British  Setmol,  on  the  sabjeot,  which  were  afterwards  pab- 
lished  in  a  little  volume  entitled,  "  Pr9gre99ivt  Legtmia  in  Social  Science."  About  the  snoia 
time  he  established  an  elementary  school,'  in  which  the  same  sulyects  were  taught,  and  the  system 
of  management  more  fully  iilnstmted  in  the  Peckham  School  was  introduced.  He  is  the  anlbor 
•f  *<  0*aim»s  of  Social  SeUnco ;"  **  httndtustUn,  to  ifte  SMtff  of  Social  Sdemce  ;"  *Omahuo  of 
Me  Biotort  awd  Formation  ^  tko  UmdorotamHi^ ;**  "  QuootMUs  and  Jinomors  ao  taroomo^lAB 
SmMgewomto  of  Social  Life;**  "  The  Pko»omo$ta  oflnduotrial  Ltf*,**  edited  by  Dr.  Dawes, 
Dean  of  Hereford ;  **  Education  at  a  Mean*  of  Prooenting  Destitution." 

Mr.  Ellis  has  expended  on  the  Peckham  School  over  $40,000  as  an  illustration  of  an  elementary 
aeho^  lor  the  laboring  classeeu 

t  Oaoaav  Bikxbick,  M.  D.,  was  bom  at  Bet^,  In  Yorkshire,  Jan.  10, 1778.  He  studied  Ibr  the 
■ndieal  proAssioa  in  Leeds,  Loodoo,  and  Edtabofgh,  where  be  took  his  degree  in  17B8.  In  17B9 
^  gave  his  first  lecture  as  ProAssor  of  the  Aodeisoaian  Inslitotion,  at  Glasgow,  on  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  which  in  1800  he  repeated  with  q)ecial  reference  to  meobanics.  Ia 
1803  he  established  a  course  of  scientific  instruction,  with  practical  exercises,  designed  for  work- 
men who  had  no  previous  instruction  of  this  nature.  In  1606  he  removed  to  London,  to  pursue 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1890  he  gave  a  gratuilons  oonne  of  seventeen  lectures  at  the  London 
Institution.  In  1833  the  mechanics  of  Glasgow  who  had  attended  his  lectures  in  1808-5,  in  the 
Andersonian  Institution,  asked  his  consent  fbr  a  portrait,  which  they  placed  in  the  Glasgow  He- 
ehanics'  Institution,  eaUbli^hed  In  that  year.  In  1883,  (OeL  16,)  he  issued  an  Essay  en  the  "Set- 
entijic  Education  of  the  Working  Claeaee;"  and  on  the  lltb  of  November,  he  |Mesided  ai  a 
public  meeting  called  to  establish  the  London  Mechanics*  Institute— and  on  the  15th  of  December^ 
he  was  elected  president,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  death,  Dec.  1,  1841.  On  the  SWth  of  Feb.* 
I8M,  he  dettvared  the  inaugural  address  on  the  opening  of  its  first  course  of  lectures. 

t  For  an  account  •of  this  visit,  and  of  Ihe  value  of  economfe  science  in  popular  education,  by 
Charles  Knight,  see  Barnard's  Paperefor  the  Teather^  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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dren  are  daily  under  the  instnietioii  of  fourteen  teachers.  AU  the  children  are 
day  acholara,  the  greater  part,  of  course,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peck- 
hain,  though  a  lai^ge  number  come  from  WalwOrtb,  and  a  few  from  even  a 
greater  distance.  Of  theae  about  a  quarter  are  girls.  Tboae  over  seven  years 
of  age  of  either  sex,  have  separate  chiss-rooma  and  p^y-grounds. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two: — 1.  The  infant-school  for  boys  and  girls  under 
seven  years  of  age.  2.  The  junior  school  8.  The  upper  scliool  The  differ* 
ence  between  these  last  two  divisiona  does  not  consist  in  the  grade  of  advance^ 
ment  of  the  children,  but  is  more  of  a  social  difference,  the  payment  being 
higher,  and  the  children,  consequentlyi  belonging  to  parents  of  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  life. 

One  great  disadvantage  of  this  social  feeling,  whi(^  prevents  parents,  what- 
ever their  position  or  means,  fh>m  sending  their  children  to  begin  in  the  lowest 
class  and  advance  as  they  rise  in  learning,  is  the  &ct  that  it  duplicates  the  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  upper  school  require  the  first 
kasons  given  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  junior  school,  and,  as  they  can  not  be 
made  into  one  claaiB,  a  considerable  amount  of  teaching  power  and  time  is  lost 

The  fees  paid  form  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  school,  though  they  are 
not  quite  sufficient  to  render  it  self-supporting.  In  the  npper  school  they 
vary  somewhat;  but  12a.  a  quarter  is  the  general  charge.  At  Hackney, 
no  less  than  £1  per  quarter  is  paid  in  some  cases;  in  the  lower  school,  6d  a* 
week  for  those  under  eleven,  and  l3.  for  those  over  that  age.  But  even  this 
limited  fee  of  6d,  to  some  of  the  poorer  pupils,  is  sometimes  an  occasion  of 
irregularity.  It  is  found  absolutely  neceesary  to  charge  some  fee;  but,  during 
seasons  of  short  work,  the  schooling  is  the  first  thing  to  be  stopped,  and,  in  the 
winter,  if  sending  the  child  to  school  involves  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  boots, 
this  will  too  often  be  the  cause  of  a  break  of  some  weeks  in  its  attendanca 

The  system  of  teaching  largely  adopted  is  that  of  question  and  answer-^a 
mode  advocated  by  Hr.  Ellis,  and  carried  on  in  this  school  with  remarkable 
success.  Few  books  are  used,  and  the  children  are  made  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jects and  facts  which  are  being  described  to  them,  and  in  all  cases,  where  pos- 
sible, the  blackboard  becomes  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  teacher. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  institution  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  usual  stimulus 
given  to  pupils  by  prizes  and  rewards.  Occasionally  a  book  may  be  given  to  a 
boy  on  leaving,  as  a  private  present^  but  there  is  no  system  of  competition  for 
prizes  in  the  different  dasses. 

The  highest  boys  in  the  school  are  formed  mto  the  monitor's  class,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  secure  only  those  who,  by  private  character  and  habit,  are  good 
examples  of  conduct^  as  well  as  i^t  teachera  These  monitors,  during  certain 
hours,  take  each  a  few  of  the  lower  classes  and  form  what  is  called  a  ooUective 
class.  Each  small  division  of  six  or  seven,  under  its  monitor,  is  gathered  round 
a  blackboard,  and  some  problem  in  arithmetic  or  other  subject  is  worked  at  by 
all ;  the  monitor  lecuning  probably  more  than  any  by  the  repeated  questions  of 
his  pupils.  The  teacher  is  stationed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  appealed 
to  m  all  cases  of  difficulty.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  masters  in  the  school 
have  been  trained. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  drill,  both  with  the  boys  and  girls,  but  with  tlie 
latter  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  pupils  is  devoted  to 
mental  study,  no  part  of  the  day  being  given  to  industrial  training. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  embrace  those  usually  given  in  elementary  schools, 
and,  in  addition,  in  the  junior  and  upper  schools,  geography,  history,  French, 
drawing,  and  elementary  and  practical  science. 

Tlie  chief  feature  in  the  infant  school  is  the  great  stress  laid  on  instructing 
tlie  children  in  printing.  This  is  taught  almost  before  writing,  and,  judging 
from  the  excellent  writing  throughout  the  school,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  mode  adopted  is  most  successful  in  forming  a  clear,  good  band.  An- 
other plan,  which  is  carried  on  with  the  same  object,  is  the  method  of  requiring 
children  to  copy  sentences  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  which  are  needed  from  time 
to  time  to  hang  on  the  blackboard,  for  the  use  of  the  clasBes.  These  are  done 
with  a  broad  quill  pen,  in  letters  an  inch  or  more  in  size,  and  the  work  is  foimd 
to  give  freedom  and  neatness. 

Arithmetic  is  really  taught  at  this  school,  for  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that 
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but  few  placeii  exist  where  inteDigent  teaching  of  this  sabject  is  understood. 
The  girls  show  an  aptitude  and  quickness  which  it  is  untisnal  to  see  for  mathe* 
matioil  pursuits,  so  much  so  that  it  suggests  that  possibly  the  female  deficiency 
of  power  in  following  mathematical  facts  and  reasonings  may,  to  a  great  extent^ 
be  due  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  thej  reoeiTe  instruction  in  elementary 
arithmetic.  Text-books  are  here  used  but  rarelyi  and  then  only  for  obtaining 
examples;  the  rules  are  practically  explained  in  a  common-sense  manner,  and 
each  child's  understanding  of  them  is  tested  daily  by  numerous  examples.  By 
tills  means,  learning  by  heart  is  possible. 

The  amount  of  scientific  instruction  g^yen  to  the  children  is  considerable,  and 
that,  too,  at  an  unusuaUy  early  age.  The  youngest  classes  of  the  junior  and 
upper  school  are  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  animal  physiology  and  the 
laws  of  health.  The  mode  of  instruction  in  this  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in 
most  other  subjects,  namely,  by  means  of  a  conversational  lecture,  interspersed 
by  frequent  questions  torn  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  all  cases  the  lessons 
are  accompanied  with  experiments,  and  all  facts  practically  exemplified  as 
much  as  poasibla  Thus^  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  skin  and  its  uses,  its 
physiological  properties  would  be  shown  as  bearing  on  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  keeping  it  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  fonctions; 
fh)m  these,  its  commercial  uses  would  be  touched  upon,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather  and  glue^  and  experiments  made  showing  the  proooosoe  used  in  these 
arts.  To  both  bo3rs  and  g^rls  this  instruction  is  given,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
school  for  children  of  a  similar  description  in  the  kingdom  is  so  advanced  as  for 
the  highest  g^ls'  class  to  be-  able  to  understand  some  of  the  &ct8  concerning 
the  Darwinian  system  of  development  of  peculiarities  in  animals,  a  subject 
which  is  not  considered  too  abstruse  in  this  institution.  This  result  is  arrived 
at,  not  by  the  cram  and  showy  system  so  often  developed  out  of  public  and 
competitive  exammation,  but  by  a  gradual  course  of  agreeable  instruction  en- 
joyed by  the  children,  and  likely  to  be  permanenUy  impressed  and  to  have  an 
exalting  influence  on  their  minds. 

A  peculiar  feature  is  the  instruction  in  Bconomic  Sdenoe — such  as  on  the 
sources  of  wealth  and  well-being  (industry,  knowledge,  skill,  and  economy) ; 
fiinctions  of  capital ;  nature  of  relations  between  capitalists  and  laborers,  em- 
ployers and  employed,  masters  and  servants,  and  capital  and  capitalists;  wages, 
or  shares  of  the  produce  of  past  labor  obtainable  by  laborers;  how  increased 
when  inadequate;  division  of  labor;  value  and  its  fluctuations;  supply  and 
demand,  and  fluctuations;  cost  of  production;  interchange;  measures  and 
weights ;  money ;  prices,  and  fluctuations  in ;  fidelity  m  performance  of  con- 
tracts; conditions  of  success  in  industrial  life;  diflerence  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  or  of  labor  with  the  hands,  and  labor  with  the  hands  and  the 
mind  combined ;  causes  of  misery,  vice  and  crime,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  presenting  themselves,  who  pay  the  fees, 
provided  they  show  proper  respect  to  the  rules  and  disdplme.  No  religious 
doctrine  is  taught,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  belong  to  almost  every  sect, 
the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  instruction  being  such  as  is  rarely  met  among  so 
laige  and  so  miscellaneous  a  collection. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  and  in  drawing  comparisons  between  this  school 
and  others,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  why  it  is  so  eminently  successful,  far  above 
schools  under  ordinary  management  It  is  trom  the  &ct  that  the  children  enjoy 
the  services  of  a  head-master  who  midces  them  his  study,  and  whose  whole 
mind  and  unusual  powers  are  given  to  render  the  training  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  children  in  his  oharge.  It  is  to  be  regretted  thatnuch  excel- 
lent institutions  as  this  one  at  Peckham  do  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  London 
and  our  great  towns.  The  only  thing  to  prevent  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  men  competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duty,  which  is  not  often 
80  highly  remunerated  as  its  importance  would  warrant.  It  is  clear  that  where- 
ever  such  schools  are  establish^  there  is  no  lack  of  parents  of  the  industrial 
class  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  a  considerable  fee  for  a  sound,  or  even  an  ad- 
vanced education  for  their  children. 


TRACTATE  ON  EDUCATION 


A  LirrBft  TO  MAWnw,  BAMDU.  RABTLU.' 


ST  JO&N  MILTOK. 


Mastbb  Haetlib  : — ^I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  and  do 
aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nev- 
ertheless,  to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  oonjurements ;  as 
baring  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargem^t  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a  hx  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.  And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what 
yon  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
science defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined.  I  will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement, 
that  you  lay  upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
yon  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehen- 
Mon  far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  &r  shorter  and  of  attainment  fai 
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more  certain,  thau  bath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief*  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  ex- 
treme need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there- 
fore, what  I  have  benefited  herein  amoQg  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  JanuoB^  and  Didactics, 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  bttrniahing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  yeara  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  di^p060  of. 

The  end  then  of  leaaning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  Qod  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  vohj  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  tru0  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  &ith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible^ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.'*  And 
seeing  every  nation  afibrds  not  experience  and  tradition  enon^  fi>r 
all  kind  of  leamiBg»  iher^re  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom ;  so  that  knguage  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  s]iould  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,'  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
kxicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  hb  mother-dialcot 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis^ 
erable  Latin  and  Gre^  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.*  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  ii  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
whi<^  are  the  acta  of  r^)est  judgment^  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copi- 
ous invention.^  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit ; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing 
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against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglieiflins, 
odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoMed  without  a  well-continued  and 
jvuficious  conversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  they  soarce 
taste.*  Whereas,  if  afW  sone  prcfparatoiy  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  get  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praiis  hcM- 
of  in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
n%ht  then  forthwith  proceed  to  )eani  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  briag  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  ttk^  to  be  the  most  rational  and  moot  pno^ 
Utable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  i^nt  herein.  And  lor  the  nmal 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,* 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  sefaolaatk  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginnhig  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young,  \nk- 
natriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  mtellecttve  abstrao- 
tions  of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shaUows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  eonstrueti^m,  and  now  on  the  sud^ 
den  transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con* 
tiOTersy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  oontempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  ail  this  while  wit^  raffed  notions  and 
babbtements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
tall  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them*  iii^rtunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  them,'**  with  the  sway  of  firiends,  either  to  an  ambar 
tious  and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,^^  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity, '^  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasii^  thoughts  of  litigoua  tenns, 
fiit  contentions,  and  flowing  foes :  others  betake  them  to  state  affiurs 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flatteiy,  and  oourt-shHks,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom ;''  instilling  their  barren  hearti  widi  a 
conscientious  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delieions  and  aiiy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,*'  living  out  thdr  days 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime 
yonth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt 
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I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hillside,  where  I  will 
point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
fiiU  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.^'  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefiillest  wits  to  that  asin- 
ine feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.'  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  puUic,  of  peace  and  war.^^  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

Eivst,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
AoAnsMT,^^  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  «t  once  both  school  and  university,^"  not  needing  a  remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all^ur  time  from  Lilly^^  to  the 
commencing,^  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  as 
shall  be  needfiil  in  every  city'^  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This  num- 
ber, less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  puts  as  it  lies  orderly, — ^their  studies,  their  exer^ 
m^  and  Aeir  diet 

I.  For  their  studies :  firsts  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neces- 
sary rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better  ;^' 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fiashioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,^*  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  fiir  northerly,  do  not  open 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  gra^  a  southern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  ^>eak  exceeding  close  and 
inward  ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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hearing  as  law  French.    Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  osefulleat 
points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  earlj 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor,  eie  any  flattering  sedncement  or 
vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightfal  book'^ 
of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  CebeSj  Flutarchy  and  other  Socratio  disoourses  ]^  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,'*  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.    But  here  the 
main  skill  and  grroundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.    That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  effect- 
ual persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fisul  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.    At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even '  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.    After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture.'^     The  next  step'  would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  Cato,  VarrOy  and  Columella^  for  the  matter  is  most  easy ; 
and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  not*  a  diffi- 
culty above  their  years.    And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good  ; 
for  this  was  one  of  Hercules'  praises.*'     Ere  half  these  authors  be 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  a^y  ordinaiy  prose :  so  that  it  will  be  then 
seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new  ;*'  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.    And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed 
for  the  Latin ;  whereby  the  diflkulties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology**  of  Ariitotle  and  TMeophrtu^ 
Itffy  are  open  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution. 
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The  like  aooeas  will  be  to  Yitfuvins,  to  Seneoa*8  Nataral  QuestioDB^  to 
Mel%  OelsuA,  ^linji  or  Solinua,'  ^  And  htmog  thus  past  the  prinoiplas 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  aatnmomj,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
<M)nipaot  of  physics,  they  may  deaeeiid  in  mathematicB  to  the  inatru- 
mental  scienoe  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thenoe  to  fortificatioB,  arch- 
itecture, enginery,  or  navigation.''  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  [^nts, 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.''  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic  i  that  they  may  know  the  tempevs,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ex- 
penseiess  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  ai»d  ho  less  a  shaooe  to  the  commander.'^  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needAil,  the  helpful  eipe- 
ijences  of  hunters,  Ibwlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe- 
caries ;  and  in  other  seieBcefl,  architeete,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary."  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard«  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  ffniod^ 
Theocrittufj  Araitu^  Nicander^  Oppian,  Dionyntu ;  and,  in  Latin, 
JJucreUuSf  Maniliut,  and  the  mral  part  of  Virgil." 

By  ihis  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proaireHsj  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.''  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right  and  firm, 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  tiie  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice ;  while  their  youi^  and  pliant  afl^tions  are  led  throij^  all 
the  moral  works  of  PlmtOy  Xenopkcn,  Ok$ro,  Plutarch,  Laeriius,  and 
those  Loerian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  dsjy's  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Scrip- 
turea."  Being  perfoct  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics  "  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.'* 
And  60on  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  be 
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•vholesome  eiu>og^  to  let  them  tn&U  tome  chwce  comedies,  Greek, 
Ladn  or  ItaiiaB  ;  thoBe  Imgediee  also  duil  treat  of  household  ma^ 
ken,  aa  Traehimmy  AicetHi^  and  the  hke.^ '  The  next  remove  must  be 
to  the  study  of  Polilios  ;^'  to  kaow  the  beginaisg,  end,  and  reasons  of 
politioai  societieB,  that  thej  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  6t  of  the  oom- 
moawealth,  besuidli  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
eonscienoe  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  stead&sl  pillars  of  the  state.  After  thia  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  juatios,  deli?ei«d  first  and  with  the 
beat  warrant  by  Moees,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudenoe  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  remanis  of  Grecian  lawgiven,  L^curpus^  SoJon^  Zal- 
eueusy  Charondag ;  and  thence  to  all  the  fioman  edieta  and  tables, 
with  thdr  Justinian ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes.^'  Sundays,  akio,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understandingiy  spent  in  the  hig^iest  matters  of  theology  and 
dinreh  history,  aneient  and  modem :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Glialdee  and  the  Syrian  dialect'^  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  atUc  tn^(ediea  of  statefiest  and  roost  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  &mous  politioai  orations,  offer  themselves ;  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  migbt  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  ev^i  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophodes.^'  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  degantly,  and  acao»Mng  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly.**  I'Ogic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place^  with  all  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  gracefbl  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato^  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.*'  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  aa  being  lees  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sul4ime  art  which  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  conrneDtaries  <tf  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  ci  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyrie,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  master-piece  to  obsen^e.**  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play* 
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writen  be;  and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag^ 
nifioent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  honuui 
lyings.'**  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  .writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  pariiament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.***  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  g^tures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.'^  These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living.' '  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory's 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling of  a  Roman  legion.'*  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
guees  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  ^Eunous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotie,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies. of  Gyrene  and  Alexandria.'^  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta;  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lycaum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war."  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  Uiey  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early.' '  The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.' ^    They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  exoel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close."     And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enough  wherein  tp  prore  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
l)efif>re  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre- 
ating and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music"'  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ- 
ist plies  his  grave  and  fanded  descant  in  lofty  fugues,**  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer ;'  ^  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voi<5es  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.** 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  good  tune'  and  satisfaction.     Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont ;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
alry ;*^  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiinents  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat- 
tling, marching,  encamping,  forti^ng,  besieging,  and  battering,  with  • 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  nr.odem  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.**     They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  sufiei 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company   to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant  ;**  yet  in  the  mean- 
while to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences.   No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.    But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.    Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUen- 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
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ber  rejoicing  with  heav^i  and  eaith.'*  I  should  not,  therefore,  he  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn- 
Uig  and  observing  all  places  of  strengtJb,  all  commodides  of  building, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  hafbots,  and  ports  for  trade.*^  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  th^n,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  £uhion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  hi  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge.*'  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  tdra  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi- 
gal custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  r^;aid  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  ail  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent*  *  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

III.  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy/* 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education ;  not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
consideratidns,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope/  ^  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulyases  f*  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  ma  with  nothing  but  very 
h^py,  and  very  possible,  According  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  npirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend* 
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PBDITED— LOHDOK,  1651. 


Mabtbr  Samitbl  Hartub,  th«  friend  d  Milton  mnd  co-laborer 
with  him  and  Pettj,  and  Cowley,  in  endeavors  to  promote  learning 
and  the  public  good  in  their  day,  thos  introduces  *^An  Euayfof  ad- 
vancement of  Hiuhandry- Learning :  or  Proportions  for  tke  trecting 
a  eolkg$  of  Husbandry:  and  in  order  thereuntOf  for  the  taking  in  of 
PupiUs  or  apprenHees;  and  also  Friends  or  FeUows  of  the  same 
CouxDoa  or  Sodety.'** 

TO  TfiB  ISAnSB. 

CouBTSoiTs  ExADXR, — I  find  by  experience,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  narrownet 
of  onr  Bpirits  that  makes  ub  miserable ;  for  if  oar  hearts  were  enlarged  beyond 
onrBelves,  and  opened  to  lay  hold  of  the  advantages  which  God  doth  offer,  whereby 
we  may  become  joyntly  serviceable  unto  one  another  in  pnblicke  Concernments ; 
we  eo!:Qd  not  be  without  Lvcriferons  employments  fbr  ourselves ;  nor  nnfhiitfhll 
to  our  neighbors,  as  now  for  the  moat  pvi  we  are,  only  becanse  we  mind  not  the 
object  of  that  Indnstrionsnesa,  which  without  a  mntuall  oonouiraDce  can  not  be 
advanced.  For  mine  owne  part,  although  I  casa  contribute  but  little ;  yet  being 
oairied  forth  to  watch  for  the  opportunities  at  provoking  others,  who  can  do 
more,  to  improve  their  talents,  I  have  found  experimentally  that  my  endeavors 
have  not  been  without  effect  as  to  their  undertaking ;  ibr  Qod  hath  brought  be- 
yond what  I  could  imagine  unto  my  hand  from  time  to  time.  Objects  of  Service, 
answerable  to  the  enlargement  of  my  spirit :  So  that  I  must  conclude,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  the  nairownesse  of  all  mens  spirits  that  makes  their  miseries  to  lye 
heavily  upon  them :  for  there  are  infinite  meanes  of  reliefe  and  comfort,  for  all 
sorts  of  Calamities  to  be  found  in  Nature,  and  well  ordered  Societies,  if  men  were 
not  enviously,  or  covetously,  or  peevishly,  or  ambitiously,  or  drousily  Strsitened 
wifliin  themselves,  in  the  use  of  that  which  God  hath  given  them  to  serve  the 
Glory  of  his  goodness  withall ;  towards  the  retiefe  of  themselves  and  others. 
And  to  waken  such  as  are  upright  in  heart,  but  yet  lazie  and  drowsie  under  their 
Distractions,  I  have  thought  good  to  offer  these  hints  to  the  Publiqne,  which 
have  a  long  time  lain  by  me ;  that  in  this  Hopeflill  appearance  of  Your  settle- 
ment, those  that  droope  might  see  a  possibility  (if  they  will  not  be  wanting  to 
themselves)  to  make  themselves  and  others  in  this  Nation,  and  juncture  of  time, 
more  happie  and  plenliftill  in  outward  Professions  than  their  Forefiithers  have 
been ;  by  a  CoUedge  or  Corporation  of  Husbandry.  For  if  in  all  other  trades 
and  Sdenoee,  Colledges  and  Corporations  have  been  and  are  exceediagly  advaata- 
gio«B  (if  rightly  Qtdemd)  for  the  imprfrvwnent  ci  the  taknts  of  those  tiiat  betake 
themselves  thereunto ;  Why  may  we  not  conclude  that  in  the  Science  and  Trade 
of  Husbandry,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  other  trades  and  Scientiflcall  Industries, 
a  oollegiall  way  of  Teaching  the  Art  thereof  will  be  of  infinite  usefulness  9  I 
ahall  leave  the  thing  to  thy  rationall  concideration,  that  if  the  least  part  of  Indua* 

.  *  b  CMs  and  the  fofiowlag  paper  we  shall  follow  tlie  orthography  of  the  original.— Eo. 
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trie  is  highly  improved  hy  Colleglall  inBtitation  and  Edncation,  how  mneh  mora 
may  the  chief  part  and  as  it  were  the  very  root  of  all  Wealth,  be  advanced  to 
perfection  hy  thia  means  f  This  Essay  therefore  is  but  an  Overture,  and  a  hint 
of  this  matter,  that  it  may  be  further  in  due  time  ripened,  and  with  more  mature 
considerations  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  therein,  which  is  the  very  earnest  desire  of 

Thine  and  the  Publiques  Faithful  Servant, 
(1651)  Samuxl  Habtld. 

• 
PBOPOSITIOKS  FOB  ADTANOBiaErr  OT  HUSBAHDBT-LEABNIKa. 

In  humane  affiura,  and  which  relate  not  immediately  unto  God;  nothing  doth 
more  tend  unto  the  wel-being  of  a  Nation  (Gk>d  giving  hia  blessing  thereunto  in 
an  humble  and  right  use  of  it)  than  plenty  of  food  and  nument,  and  of  all  other 
merchantable  commodities  to  send  abroad;  which  will  not  faile  to  retume  the 
prosperity  and  happinesse  of  other  nations  agun  in  exchange.  And  surely  a 
Kation  thus  blessed  can  want  no  earthly  comfort;  but  will  doubtlesse  be  hated 
of  some,  feared  of  others,  and  sought  to  of  aU.  But  neither  the  one^  nor  the 
other  of  these  are  any  other,  then  the  fruits  of  or  in  the  Earth:  and  those  are 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  the  helpe  of  Ingenuity  and  Industry.  The  first  wisely 
teaching,  what  is  to  be  done;  the  second  acting  according  to  those  good  and 
right  instructions  diligently  and  carefully.  By  these  two  (instrumentally)  we 
enjoy  all  outward  things;  and  without  them  nothing.  These  are  the  first 
movers  to  all  trades  and  professions  under  Heaven;  and  particularly,  to  that 
most  aundent,  most  noble^  «nd  most  necessaiy  trade  of  all  others,  (viz.)  good 
Husbandry,  consisting  of  abundance  of  parts,  of  which  these  are  some. 

1.  Tillage,  or  Setting,  or  Sowing  of  several  sorts  of  oome  and  graine^  for  the 
reliefe  and  sustenance  of  Man  and  Beast 

2.  The  Breeding  of  Gattell,  (m  which  the  breeding  of  Bheepe  may  seeni 
particular.) 

3.  The  feeding  of  Cattle. 

4.  The  use  of  the  Dairy. 

5.  The  planting  of  Orchards. 

6.  The  planting  of  Gardens. 

7.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  Swine. 

8.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  Seyeral  Sorta  of  tame  Poultry. 

9.  The  Planting  of  Hops. 

10.  The  Sowing  of  Hempe,  Flax,  or  Bape. 

11.  The  breeding,  preserving  and  taking  of  wilde  beasts,  as  Conies,  fte. 

12.  The  breeding,  preserving  or  taking  of  wilde  Powle,  particularly  of  Duckes 
iu  and  by  a  decoy. 

13.  The  Making  and  Managing  of  Bivers,  Moats,  Ponds,  &c.,  for  the  preserv- 
ing and  taking  fish  of  all  sorts  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  Man. 

14.  The  planting  of  Wood,  and  all  outlandish  rare  or  extraordinaiy  Boots, 
fruits  or  phints. 

15.  The  dreining,  fencing,  mowing,  and  making  of  grasse  in  meadowes  into 
Hey. 

16.  The  Makhig  of  MaU. 

17.  And  (that  now  so  exceeding  necessary  endeavor)  the  planting  all  sorts  of 
Wood  for  timber  or  fire. 

Bedde^  very  many  others  which  I  forbeare  to  name,  as  either  not  so  easily 
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fnRrtioAble  in  this  JiTatlQii,  or  inekiMl  m  or  sttbordinate  to  toe  tormer,  aa  shear- 
ingof  flhoepe,  Thnaluog  of  Oorae,  4o.,  or  not  Tulgar^  taken  for  the  parts  of 
BiMbandiy,  (thoogli  indeed  tiwf  aie  00)  as  the  Digging  of  CkMd«Fit8)  and  pro- 
doetiDn  of  all  MineFala,  Qnaiyiea  of  Btone^  or  uwlbl  eartha,  &a  Aa  these  are 
^nooKaged  aend  enaUed,  ao  10  a  liTation  mone  or  lease  pfosperons,  or  outwardljr 
faappj;  both  these  in  their  distiiict  natores  or  naes  are  moat  exeellent;  and«re 
also  (at  least  ooght  to  be)  ineepflirabto  companions:  of  which  if  either  precede 
it  is  Ingenuity;  ibr  that  Industry  as  it  is  distitaet  fitMn  Ingenuity,  can  do  noth- 
jngtill  the  other  have  oontrived  what  and  how.  Men  take  him  for  a  Ibol  or  a 
nad  man,  that  hatring  store  of  wealth  m  his  tranok,  doth  yet  complain  of  want 
What  though  the  key  be  rusty  for  want  of  use  ?  'tis  easier  to  get  that  Scoured, 
than  to  •btalne  such  anolher  tNaaarei  And  sttndy  I  may  upon  most  sure 
giiNBidB  Bi^,  that  oar  Katlve  Ooontrey,  hath  in  its  bowels  an  (even  almost)  in- 
flilite^  asid  inexhaostible  treasure;  mudi  of  whidi  hath  long  hune  hid,  and  is 
bntnewbegnn  tobedisooivered.  It  migr  seem  a  large  boast  or  meer  Hyperbole 
to  saj,  We  enjoy  it  not,  know  not,  use  not^  the  one-tenth  part  of  that  plenty  or 
wwlUi  and  happinesse,  that  oar  earth  can,  and  (lagennity  and  Industry  well 
flneowi«ed)  wiU  <by  God's  blesshig)  yieUL 

Jf ow  whereea  there  haft  been  earnestly  deaved  (in  the  mean  time^  till  the 
PntaKqae  Magiatrate  ahall  be  at  iBoaara,  to  give  a  more  strong  and  ample  enr 
Qomagemeitt  and  aawstnnoe  to  a  designe  so  esraeedingly  for  the  Honour  and  ad- 
vanoemeBt  of  the  whole  nation)  the  erectkm  of  a  private  Oolledge  or  Sodeliy  of 
good  Hnafaandiy;  wherein  some  may  teach,  some  leame,  and  all  piaotise  the 
whole  and  eyeiy  part  of  this  so  honoarable  an  art,  so  deep  a  mysteiy,  and  that 
not  onely  in  the  more  customaiy  and  oommon  way,  but  according  to  the  most 
soDMUent  rules,  that  Ingenuity  and  Szperience  gained  by  rational  trials  and  real 
egperiaaentB  ha?e  or  can  attaine  to;  that  so  the  honour,  wealth,  and  happinee 
of  this  State  may  be  multli^ied,  even  befcte  itaelf  is  aware,  and  the  duller  mem- 
bers Umeof  woine  by  emulation  or  oxample  to  audi  practises  for  their  own 
piiTata  and  poblique  good,  as  no  penueasion  nor  Ibroe  could  ever  have  effeotu- 
tOy  led  them  to.  And  in  reepeot  that  there  are  already  divers  propositions 
made^  and  some  engagementa  also  in  order  thereto;  so  as  the  worke  hath  begun 
to  move^  and  is  dayly  advanced,  and  endeavored  to  be  advanced  by  some  such 
ttthfiiU  bmches;  as  first  and  chiefly  seek  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  stock, 
b«t  have  not  sufficient  power  in  their  owne  hands  to  go  through  with,  and  bring 
to  perfbction  this  great  and  good  woik;  It  is  therefore  propounded.  Firsts  to 
timM^  whose  great  wealth  is  joined  with  as  great  vertoe  and  love  to  their  Coun- 
trey;  And  will  as  well  as  Power  to  advance  the  Publique  good,  without  aeek- 
iqg  their  own  private  benefit 

Xfaat  whereas  it  is  manliest^  that  suoh  aooUedge  or  society  can  not  be  erected 
without  the  buildup  or  buying  (at  least  a  long  lease  at  an  easie  rent,  if  not  the 
inheritance)  of  some  large  and  convenient  houae^  with  some  good  quantity  of 
land  a^icynuig^  and  b^onging  to  il^  (though  that  is  not  all  the  land  which  must 
be  had  for  this  purpose ;)  and  it  is  as  manifest  that  such  a  purchase  can  not  be 
made  without  good  auma  of  monc^. 

It  is  therefore  desired,  that  all  such  weU-wishers  to  their  country's  wealth 
and  pnaperity;  be  pleased  to  oontribute  such  sums  to  this  good  and  laudable 
woike,  as  in  their  own  wisdomaa  and  bountiea  appear  necessary,  and  deliver  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib^  whose  abundant  aeale  ibr  the  pub- 
fiq[ae  good,  renders  hun  most  worthy  to  be  intrusted  therevrith,  till  there  shall 
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be  a  competent  stock  obtained  for  the  settiug  forward  of  thia  great  and  good 
worke  before  mentioned:  and  to  subscribe  their  names  and  soms;*  that  00  the 
whole  Society  (when  erected)  and  the  whole  nation  (when  in  due  time  tfaej  shall 
have  tasted  the  sweet  effects  from  hence  proceeding,)  may  know  to-whome  to 
render  all  due  thanks  through  all  ages,  aa  to  the  bountiful  promoters  o^  by  con- 
tributing to  a  designe  so  muCh  conducing  to  the  good  of  tiie  present  and  pros- 
perity of  aQ  ages  to  come :  a  plentiftill  reward  to  every  noble  spirit. 

It  is  therefore  also  propounded,  secondly: 

To  those  whose  good  wills  poeably  are  great,  but  their  powers  lesser  then  the 
former;  and  are  therefore  necessarily  withheld  from  such  free  and  voluntary 
contributing. 

That  whereas  the  knowledge  and  good  influence  of  the  actings  of  this  society 
and  its  members,  can  not  without  a  good  large,  and  considerable  stock  enereaae 
in  its  number  and  power,  nor  cast  itselfe  into  all  the  formes  of  practise  in  the 
severed  parts  of  this  art  before  mentioned,  or  that  may  be  mentioned:  and  for  want 
of  which,  the  maine .  end  of  the  erection  of  this  Colledge  or  Society  would  not 
be  obtained,  viz.,  the  infusing  into  the  more  sturdy  Husbandmen  of  the  nation 
in  generall  (now  too  much  wedded  to  their  more  customary  and  leaser  profitable 
working)  the  more  perfect  principles  of  their  own  art,  and  such  additional  uses 
and  instruments,  as  shall  make  their  practises  more  national,  easie,  and  really 
effectual,  and  beneficial,  as  to  themselves:  so  to  the  advancement  and  enereaae 
of  publique  plenty  and  wellfare.  It  is  therefore  oflfered,  that  whosoever  shaU 
disburse  and  engage  any  sum,  for  the  enereaae  of  that  stock,  and  consequently 
the  imployment  of  the  Society :  Shall  by  an  unerring,  unaltering  rule,  receive 
yearly ;  while  his  money  remaines  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Said  Colledge,  for  every 
100.  pound,  20.  pound,  and  so  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum  proportionably.  And 
if  any  particular  person  shall  desire  to  have  his  sum  disbursed,  to  be  imployed 
in  any  one  particular  single  part  of  this  copious  art  here  before  mentioned,-  he 
shall  have  his  desire  fulflU'd :  provided  that  his  st^xsk  be  sufficient  to  drive  on 
that  way;  and  that  he  be  contented  to  forii)eare  his  revenue  till  Nature  hath 
produced  the  retumo.  And  whosoever  shall  thus  engage,  shall  at  any  time 
(upon  six  moneths  warning  given)  call  in  and  again  receive  his  sum  formerly 
disbursed.  And  all  those  that  shall  thus  engage^  are  desired  to  enter  their 
names  and  Sums,  by  subscribing  and  delivering  the  money  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartlib.  And  for  security  they  shall  have ;  As  to  law,  the  Propounders 
bond ;  as  to  Love,  the  word  of  him  that  desires  to  prove  himselfe  a  just  and 
honest  Man,  to  Gk>d  and  man,  (to  his  utmost  power)  and  to  all  engagers  a  fidth- 
ful  Steward. 

PROPOSITIONS,  for  the  erecting  a  Oolledge  of  Husbandry:  and  in  order 
thereto  for  the  taking  in  of  Pupilis  or  apprentices :  and  also  Friends  or  EellowM 
of  the  Same  Colledge  or  Sodely. 

I  PROPOUND,  that  there  may  be  a  Colledge  or  School  of  all  tiie  sorts  and 
parts  of  good-Husbandry  erected;  that  so  the  knowledge  and  practise  may  be- 
come more  universal,  and  men  may  have  more  sweet  invitations  and  stronger 
allurements,  to  seek  the  knowledge  of*  this  deep  and  excellent  mysteiy;  and 
practise  it  to  the  advancement  of  a  more  general  and  Publique  good ;  Not  aa 
now  in  a  sordid  clownish  way  for  meer  sell^  profit;  nor  as  now  accordmg  to 
unsound  and  rather  customary  than  rational  rules  and  grounds;  Nor  as  now  in 
a  dishonorable  drudging  way ;  which  indeed  is  the  grand  cause  that  hinders  or 
takes  off  the  most  ingenious  spirits  (which  yet  are  most  fit  to  be  engaged.)    For 
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it  ifl  plain,  that  the  chief  reason,  why  this  so  excellent  an  art,  hath  hitherto  ar- 
rived at  no  greater  perfection,  is ;  that  no  puhlique  course  of  inooaragement  and 
high  prizing  the  same  hath  been  thought  of;  and  so  the  best  wits  shut  out,  that 
should  have  searched  it  out,  and  discovered  this  art  more  perfectly;  which  once 
generally  known,  together  with  the  vast  advantages  thereby  arising,  as  to  the 
whole  Nation;  so  to  every  particular  practitioner;  we  need  not  fear  to  want 
diaciples.  It  is  most  evident,  that  those  few  ingenious  persons,  that  haye  looked 
into  the  wayes  of  improvement  (haying  some  thing  also  to  work  upon)  of  late 
years  have  advanced  their  particular  interests  to  a  double  or  trebble  proportion. 
I  am  very  confident,  that  those  very  improvements  may  again  be  doubled  by 
yet  better  wayes. 

That  therefore  Ingenuity  may  be  ransomed  firom  her  too  tedious  captivity; 
and  Industry  awaked  from  a  kind  of  lethargie;  occasioned  through  wonted  dis- 
content; I  Propound  more  particularly,  (to  lay  a  little  foundation  for  such  a 
CoUedge  or  Society,  which  I  doubt  not,  time,  emulation,  and  my  own  profit,  will 
agree  to  finish,)  That  If  any  person  of  quality  have  a  son  or  kins-man  15  years 
old  or  upwards,  with  whom  he  will  give  (besides  well  suiting  him  with  all  neoQS- 
aary  wearing  apparel,  and'  more,  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks;  in  such  other 
necessaries,  as  the  undertaker  shall  appoint)  602.  Is.  in  ready  (£  I  suppose) — 
money  at  his  first  entrance,  and  bind  him  apprentice  for  seven  years ;  he  shall 
be  in  that  time  faithfully  instructed  in  both  the  Theorick  and  Practick  parts  of 
this  (of  all  others)  most  auncient,  noble,  and  honestly  gainfull  art.  Trade,  or 
Mystery.  And  at  the  .end  of  that  time,  he  shall  receive  at  one  entire  payment 
to  set  up  withal,  300  pound.  And  shall  for  foure  years  next  ensuing  the  end 
of  the  said  seven  years,  receive  at  the  end  of  every  year  100.  pound  more;  the 
better  to  support  him  tUl  he  have  taken  sufficient  root 

Note,  That  none  are  to  be  actually  entertained  till  there  be  at  least  10.  en- 
tered ;  at  which  entrance,  they  are  to  pay  onely  10.  pound  apiece,  and  for  farther 
performances  reciprocal  Subscriptions.  And  when  there  are  10.  entered,  they 
are  all  to  be  ready  upon  a  moneths  warning  to  appear,  pay  down  the  other  50. 
pound  apiece. 

Note,  That  not  above  362.  will  be  entertained  at  first,  neither  afterwards;  but 
as  by  death,  expiration  of  time,  Ac.,  there  shall  happen  to  be  some  wanting  of 
that  Number. 

Into  this  Colledge  also  any  man  may  enter  himselfe  as  a  free-man,  or  firiend 
to,  and  Member  of  the  Society ;  upon  the  following  conditions. 

1.  He  must  pay  down  at  his  entrance  50.  pound,  as  given  to  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  Ingenuity  in  the  practise  of  Experiments,  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  yet  more  and  more  perfection  in  this  (almost)  infinite  Science. 

2.  He  must  bring  with  him  some  skill,  at  least  Ingenuity ;  and  testifie  himself 
to  be  a  well- wilier  to  the  profession  and  professors  of  Good-Husbandry ;  and 
particularly  to  the  Master  and  Fellowes  of  this  Society. 

3.  He  must  produce  at  least  250.  pound  as  a  Stock  to  set  up  for  Himselfe,  to 
be  driven  by  himselfe,  according  to  the  best  direction  and  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  Master  and  Fellowes  of  the  Colledge. 

4.  He  shall  (not  Swear,  but)  Subscribe  himself  under  hand  and  Seale.  a  faith- 
ful seeker  of  the  advancement  of  the  Mystery  and  Society ;  and  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting,  to  the  Master  and  the  Fellowes  to  bis  power,  at  aU  times,  and  in  all 
cases,  (his  own  interest  alwayes  preserved)  and  to  consent  and  submit  to  all  such 
orders^  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made,  by  the  agreement  of  the  Master  and 
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the  major  part  of  the  FeUowee  of  the  said  Oolledge,  for  and  concenmig  ibe 
same  Society,  and  to  stand  to  their  award  in  any  caae  of  differenoe:  and  not 
directly  or  indirectly  to  diacorer  all  or  any  part  of  the  same  art,  or  Mystery  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  their  consent 
first  had  and  obtained. 

6.  He  mast  be  alwayes  in  commons  at  the  Hall  of  the  said  Society;  at  the 
rate  of  8«.  per  week,  or  wuAi  other  rates  more  or  lesse^  as  the  then  present  state 
of  things  shall  require.  And  he  is  alwayes  to  p%y  off  aU  arreares  at  the  end  of 
each  moneth  at  the  farthest  without  any  deductions  for  absence  how  long  or 
short  soever.  But  if  he  ke^  a  servant  (who  must  also  be  in  commons  when 
present)  he  shall  be  allowed  to  deduct  for  his  absence.  As  also  he  is  not  to  be 
aooomptable  to  the  stable  for  his  horse  when  absent 

6.  He  shall  at  his  first  entrance,  pay  for  himselfe  10.  pound,  for  his  servant  5. 
pound,  for  his  horse  40$.  for  their  habitati^m ;  besides  providing  for  all  necessary 
flimiture;  but  be  ever  after  free  till  death  or  departure. 

T.  Lastly,  he  must  be  a  single  man;  and  if  he  shall  at  any  time  uiany,  he  is 
Stom  thenceforth  to  be  aooompted  dead  to  the  Society,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ii^tsoever;  save  onely  in  poiut  of  debt  or  discovery. 

HoNOBED  Sib, — 

The  more  I  finde  and  ooasider  of  the  generall  backwardnesse  of  men,  to 
accept  or  joine  with  me  in  the  wayes  by  me  propounded,  for  Mutual  Prosperity; 
the  more  I  am  taught  to  view  and  review  the  things  propounded,  and  that  im- 
partially. In  order  to  this,  J  finde  upon  enquiry,  that  the  maine  objectioiis 
against  what  I  offer  are  three,  viz: — 

First,  The  supposed  impossibility  of  performing  (on  i^y  part)  the  thing 
promised. 

Secondly,  The  Kewnesse  of  the  Invention  or  Contrivance^  which  renders  it 
within  the  list  of  things  suspected. 

Thirdly,  The  non  appearance  of  any  such  good  security  as  is  held  sufficient  to 
encourage  men  to  joyne  with  me  fireely,  fully  and  speedily  (that  is,  seasonably,) 
to  these  I  answer  thus : — 

First,  upon  most  assured,  and  generally  experimented  grounds  I  affinne;  that 
one  acre  of  good  ground  to  be  sowed  with  wheate  in  the  more  usuall  way  of 
Husbandry,  will  (one  place  in  this  nation  with  another)  require  the  charges  or 
expence  following,  viz.,  for  rent  13«.  44,  Dung  24  loads  at  Is,  Zd.  per  load  £1 
I0«.  Seed  9  pecks,  usually  worth  135.  6d  (now  more)  twice  ploughing,  sowing, 
harrowing,  &c.,  usually  lOs,  (now  more,)  for  weeding  35.,  for  reaping,  kc,  65.  BcL 
for  fencing  one  (acre  amongst  mauy,)  35.  4d.  Which  in  all  amounts  to  £3.  195. 
lOd  Out  of  which  deduct  2O5.  which  will  remaine  to  be  accompted  with  the  fol- 
lowing crops,  in  respect  of  the  vertue  of  the  Bung  remaining  still  in  the  land. 
Thus  the  charge  of  sowing  one  acre  of  Wheat,  amounts  to  2  pound  195.  lOd, 
and  for  the  retume  of  this,  it  is  not  unusuall  to  have  3,  4  or  6  quarters :  but  take 
it  at  the  lesser,  and  more  generally  certain  rate,  of  three  quarters  on  an  acre, 
and  value  that  at  the  more  constant  and  lesser  price  of  55.  a  bushel,  or  405.  a 
qr.,  yet  the  retume  amounts  to  6  pound,  which  is  double  to  the  charge.  I  could 
illustrate  this  with  many  other  examples  as  full,  but  let  this  suffice. 

To  the  second  I  say,  that  the  newnesse  of  my  better  way  of  planting  or  dis- 
posing of  Come  into  the  ground,  so  as  (God  blessing  my  endeavors)  to  obtains 
a  yet  greater  increase;  is  so  tarre  (well  weighed)  from  being  a  reason  to  hinder: 
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ilwt  it  is  to  mej  and  bm^  be  to  others  (wlien  enee  rigbUj  underatood)  a  apurrft 
to  hutea  towards  such  an  engagement  or  coBJunction:  When  it  is  oonaidered 
that  the  inrention  is  yet  onr  own,  enturei|j;  and oonaeqaeDily  the  meet  just  and 
ready  way  to  wealth  and  all  that  outward  honor  and  happiness  (that  aooom* 
pudee  richfis  well  gotten)  is  open  to  «%  and  lo  ns  priacipaUy ;  we  having  the 
opportonity  (while  we  prepare  ibr,  and  ofiOOi  the  door  to  ao  greiat  a  Publique 
Good,)  to  christen  oar  own  ehilde  flrsty  (aa  they  aay)  whioh  also  is  most  lawftd 
aad  appobited,  that  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  Soddm,  shaU.  not  be  muzled. 
Which  of  all  thoee  (almost  infinite)  wayes  or  means,  by  which  man  hath  been 
made  instrumental  to  the  increase  of  hjsown  well-beings  was  not  in  one  age  or 
other,  as  ^Taw  as  this  ^DoenUim  of  mme  doth  seen  to.  be  in  this?  Ceartainly  it 
is  not  the  Newnesse,  bat  the  Vamty  or  JmaHdiiy  of  any  Inventioo,  that  layes 
it  open  to  the  dislike  o£  the  more  wise  and  noble  penons:  or  if  the  newnesse 
of  an  invention  can  any  wi^  render  it  fit  to  bsk.  fthipected,.  it  is  onely  in  such 
as  ban^  altogether  new,  seem,  also  to  disagiee  with  nMoral  reason,  and  lareads 
quite  beside  the  path  of  experience ;  of  this  kinde  it  would  be,  if  a  man  should 
pretend  to  make  bread  of  stones;  but  to  say,  that  I  can  make  more  or  bettor 
bread  of  the  same  wheats,  will  a^iear  impossihle  to  none  but  inoonsiderato 
peraons.  And  the  thing  whieh  I  hold  tocttk  is  nothuig  else,  but  to  screw  the 
most  profound  myateiy  of  good  Hushaadjy  a  aoto  m  two  Higher^  but  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  a  better  way,  and  to  more  advanhiga 

To  the  third  and  his^  before  I  answer  I  will  so  Sun  digcesse^  as  to  enquire^ 
what  is  or  can  be  here  meant  by  aeeority  ?  If  it  be  leqoired  in  the  most  high 
sod  strict  sence,  'tis  vaine  and  impesaible  to  be  had  in  homane  affaires^  and  is 
not  to  be  had  or  hoped  for  in  tUs  worid,  wfasce  the  motb  snd  rust  do  corrupt^ 
and  where  thieves  break  tJuoogh  and  steal:  this  is  oidy  to  be  had  in  Heaven ; 
and  can  be  no  way  proeored  on  earth;  hot  hj  haying  19  the  treasures  of  good 
woriies:  therefore  he  that  will  put  forth  his  money  opon  good  security  indeed^ 
nnst  vent  it  in  the  wayes  of  Charity  and  Futy,  as  mlsiiing  to  Gk)d's  gk>iy  and 
his  sooles  eternal  happtnesse;  at  least  in  a  way  of  beonly  and  nohlenesse  for 
the  Publiqoe  good  of  his  neighboar  and  nathre  eounkye,  as  relating  to  his  good 
fame  after  death.  But  if  by  security  be  meant  something  mote  moderate  and 
ingenuous,  onely  a  providential  care  to  defend  a  man's  selfe  from  being  abused ; 
BO  forre  as  such  prosecutions  are  just,  and  agreeable  to  good  reason,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  in  question.  I  allow;  and  approve  of  it  altogether;  but 
not  when  it  rather  proceeds  fjrom  forwardnesses  base  and  groundlesse  suspition, 
and  a  naturaQ  aversness  and  enmity  to  all  good,  l^us  when  a  man  lends  to 
another  FoHUcaUy  as  a  meer  man,  he  requires  bills,  bonds,  morgages,  or  the 
like.  But  if  he  gives  he  doth  not  so,  neither  if  he  lend  to  the  poor,  or  to  per- 
sons so  just,  that  he  esteems  thehr  word  sufficient  I  suppose  there  are  very 
many  in  London,  that  do  frequently  take  up  great  sums  without  giving  any 
formal  security;  nay  that  would  take  it  for  a  great  aflh>nt  to  have  such  a  thing 
required  of  them ;  and  yet  surely  it  iis  no  absolute  miracle  to  see  such  a  one 
break:  why  then  are  men  so  easie  in  that^  and  so  difDcult  in  this?  or  is  it  for 
fhe  Mutual  advance  of  Trade  ?  Why,  that  veiy  argument  serves  here  too ;  un- 
lesse  they  be  resolved  to  advance  no  trade  but  their  own.  And  even  that  also 
comes  in  here;  for  what  trade  can  more  advance  the  Engagers  iVwo/e,  then 
that  which  is  fiuthfully  driven  on  for  the  properity  of  him  and  his  posterity  7  or 
what  can  more  magnify  a  great  and  populous  city,  then  to  stand  in  the  midst 
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of  a  fertile  soile,  tliat  affords  her  plenty  and  abundance  of  all  good  thingfl^ 
which  is  already  the  bappinesee  of  London?  and  this  happinease  shall  by 
this  meanes,  by  God's  blessing  given  unto  and  upon  this  means,  be  oontinually 
encreased. 

Again,  it  is  rationall  when  men  lend  money  for  little  or  no  advantage  to 
themselves,  but  onely  to  do  their  friend  a  oourtesie,  it  is  but  reasonable,  that 
they  should  by  all  good  meaaes  secure  the  repayment  of  their  prindpall.  But 
when  men  put  forth  their  moneys  in  hope  of  great  advantage,  they  must,  and 
do  usually  forbear  to  stand  iqwn  such  precise  security;  rightly  considering, 
that  Grod|s  providence  is  (as  the  best  inheritance,  so  also)  the  best  security  that 
can  be  named,  and  will  not  &ile  to  retume  with  a  blessing  any  thing  that  shall 
be  thereto  intrusted  faithfully.  Thus,  what  other  security  (more  then  rational 
probabilities)  hath  the  souldier;  that  ventures  his  life,  limbs,  liberty  and  all,  and 
this  without  any  other  security  than  a  good  conscience  (or  a  good  cxmfidffM>&  at 
least)  in  life  or  death;  resting  in  that  successe  the  Lord  of  Hoasts  shall  please 
to  appoint 

Thus  the  merchant  puts  (if  not  always  himselfe:  yet)  his  estate  into  a  weak 
wooden  vessel:  and  commits  it  to  the  merpy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  having 
set  up  his  rest  in  the  goodnesse  of  that  God  that  parted  the  Bed-Sea  by  his 
power.  Thus,  the  mineralist  layes  out  much  money  in  sincking  his  pits  and 
quarries,  onely  in-  hope  to  flnde  tliat  richer  veine  he  conceives  to  be  there. 
Thus  the  patient  commits  his  life,  health  and  case,  (under  God)  into  the  physi- 
tians  hands,  as  relying  on  his  care  and  skilL  I  say,  that  all  these^  and  many 
more,  even  all  men  in  almost  all  humane  actions,  runne  some  kind  of  hazard ; 
and  more  or  lesse  do  and  must  depend  upon  God's  mercy  and  Man's  integrity, 
without  any  other  outward  formal  security.  Thus  also  do  I  propound  (and  that 
upon  probabilities  as  certain  and  rational  (if  not  more  as  any  of  these)  that  we 
may  agree,  engage,  and  sows  in  hope;  that  that  God  that  never  suffers  hope 
(rightly  placed)  to  be  frustrate;  may  make  us  return  and  bear  our  sheafes  with 
us,  may  make  our  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  oome^  that  they  shall  laugh  and 
sing.  Which  that  it  may  be  thus,  shall  alwayes  be  the  faithfull  desire  and  ear- 
nest prayer  o^  Sur, 

Tour  most  obliged,  fidthfull,  and  humbly 

thankiUll  friend  and  Servant. 

Sib, — ^By  what  is  above  said,  and  by  many  other  very  evident  reasons,  it  is 
or  may  be  proved,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  not  much  rational  to 
demand  any  other  security  than  the  Propounders  own  obligation  for  perform- 
ance of  covenants.  Yet  that  all  men  may  know,  that  my  intentions  are  lair 
and  just,  and  my  aimes  not  simply  at  my  own  private  profit;  but  that  I,  also 
much  more  desire  the  prosperity  of  my  nation,  and  of  all  persons  that  shall 
joyne  with  me,  I  offer  and  am  content,  that  if  the  subscribers  and  consequently 
engagers  shall  think  fit  to  meet,  and  amongst  themselves  chuse  three  such  as  I 
shall  also  like  oj^  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  (in  the  behalf,  and  as  the  Trus- 
tees of  and  for  all  the  rest,)  some  more  plain  and  satisfactory  security,  which  ia 
impossible  to  be  done,  to  every  particular  person,  that  shall  perhaps  underwrite 
and  engage  onely  25.  pound,  or  some  such  sum. 
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UTKACT8  WmOM  "  TBB  ADFICI   OF  W.  P.  TO  ME.  lAMUBI.   BAATUB,"  fOB  TBI 
ADVANCIMKNT  OF  lOMB  PART1«0LAE  PARTB  OF  LBAENIMG. 

zx>in>02r,  PBnmu>,  a.  d.  1647. 


Ih  the  "  Epistle  dedicatory  to  bis  honored  friend  Master  Samuel 

HarUib,"  W.  P.  (afterwards  Sir  William  Petty,)  the  founder  of  the 

Lansdowne  family,  says : — 

"I  haye  had  many  flying  thoughts,  ocmoeming  the  adrancement  of  reaU 
learning  in  generall,  but  particularly  of  the  education  of  youth,  Matfaematidcs, 
MecfaanickS)  Physidca,  and  conoeming  the  History  of  Art  and  Nature,  with  some 
more  serious  ones  oonceming  your  owne  most  excellent  adTices  fbr  an  Office  of 
Public  Addresse.*  And  indeed  they  were  but  flying  thoughts,  ibr  seeing  what 
Tact  Bummes  were  requisite  to  carry  on  those  designes,  and  how  unwilling  or 
unable  men  generally  were  to  contribute  towards  them,  I  thought  it  but  labour 
lost  to  fix  my  mind  much  upon  them." 

The  "  Advice,"  begins  as  follows : — 

"  To  give  an  exact  definition  or  nice  division  of  Learning,  or  of  the  advanoe- 
ment  thereof  we  shall  not  undertake  (it  being  already  so  accurately  done  by  the 
great  Lord  Yerulam.)  Intending  only  to  shew  where  our  owne  shoe  pincheth 
ufl^  or  to  point  at  some  pieces  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  whereof  (as  we 
at  least  conceive)  would  make  much  to  the  generall  good  and  comfort  of  all 
mankind,  and  withall  to  deliver  our  owne  opinion  by  what  meanes  they  may  be 
raised  some  one  degree  neerer  to  perfection. 

But  before  we  can  meddle  with  this  great  work,  we  must  first  think  of  get- 
ting labourers,  by  appointing  some  generall  rendevouz  where  all  men  eitLier  able 
or  willing  to  take  up  armes  against  the  many  difficulties  thereoi^  may  flnde 
entertainment. 

That  is  to  say,  we  must  recommend  the  Listitution  of  an  Office  of  common 
Addresse,  according  to  the  projection  of  Master  Hartlib^  (that  painfull  and  great 
instrument  of  this  designe)  whereby  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  may  bee  made 
knowne  imto  all,  where  men  may  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  businesse 
of  Learning,  what  is  at  present  in  doing  and  what  is  intended  to  be  done:  to 
the  end,  that  by  such  a  generall  communication  of  designes  and  mutuall  assist- 
ance; the  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  as  so  many  scat- 
tered coales  or  fire-brands,  which  for  want  of  union,  are  soone  quenched, 
whereas  being  but  layed  togetiier  they  would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light 
and  heat  For  methinkes  the  present  condition  of  men  is  like  a  field,  where  a 
battle  hath  beene  lately  fought,  where  we  may  see  many  leggs,  and  armes,  and 
eyes  lying  here  and  there^  which  for  want  of  a  union  and  a  bouIo  to  quicken 

*  la  1643,  Bartllb  presented  a  Memorial  to  the  two  Hoasee  of  Parliament  for  the  eeCabliah- 
BMBt  of  an  Offlce  of  Pnblle  or  Common  Addrem  A  eort  of  Unhreraal  Exchange  of  Demud 
aad  0apply,  which  Memorial  was  afterwaida  embodied  In  a  pamphlet  of  84  quarto  pafH. 
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and  enliven  them,  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  feed  Barens ;  and  infect  the  aire. 
80  we  Bee  manj  wittes  and  ingenttitiea  lying  scattered  up  and  downe  the  world, 
whereof  some  are  now  labouring  to  do  what  is  already  done,  and  pasling  them- 
selvea  t»  reinvent  what  ia  atoeady  invented.  Otken  wo  Bea  qaita  atock  tSmi  in 
difflcnltiea,  for  want  of  a  few  directions^  which  some  othre  man  (mig^t  he  bo 
maiwitiMll)  bottt  ooold  aaud  wanldt  most  enril^  gi^  him;  agatoe  one-  maai 
wants  a  smaB  suanme-  of  mony,  to-  canx  on  some  designe,  that  requires  it,  and 
there  is  perhaps  another,  who  hath  twice  ae  much  ready  to  bestow  on  the  same 
designee  but  these  two  haying  no  meanes  ever  to  heare  the  one  of  the  other,  the 
good  work  intended  and  desired,  by  both  parties  doth  utterly  perish  and  oome 
to  nothing:  but  this  we  passe  over  sleightlj,  though  very  fundamentals  to  fur 
businesse,  because  the  master-builder  thereof  himself  hath  done  it  so  soUdljp. 
Haying  by  this  meaner  procured  workmen  and  what  else  is  necessary  to  the 
worke,  that  which  we  would  have  them  to  labour  in,  is^  how  to  finde  out  such 
arts  aa  are  yet  uadiacovered,  hew  to  leame  iriaal  is  already  kaown,  by  more 
oompendiouB  and  fiusUe  waj^  and  to  apply  it  tfr  more^  and  those  mora  noMa 
uaesi  how  to  work  in  men  an  highei  srtooma  of  Isaming  so  aa  to  give  oecaaDB, 
eooounigement,  and  opportunity  to  oMwe  men  to  apply  themaelyeato  its  adiuioa* 
ment    The  next  thing  then  to  be  dona^  will  be  >^ 

1.  To  see  what  is  well  and  auffifiieiBtly  dona  already^  expMiDg  wliatBoaver  ]» 
nioei  oontentiouS)  and  meerly  phantasticaU.  All  which  must  in  some  measure  b» 
suppressed  and  brought  into  disgrace  and  eootempt  witJbt  all  men. 

2.  This  survey  may  be  made  by  perusing  all  books,  and  taking  netioe  of  all 
mechanicall  inventions. 

S.  In  tiiia  p«rasaU^  all  the-  Beai  or  Szperlmentan Learning  maybe  afted  and 
oo&eoted  out  of  the  safid  book& 

4b  There  must  be  appointed  able  readers  of  all  sudi  booka^  with  certnine  and 
weU  limited  dirootkme  what  to  eoQed  out  of  them. 

5.  Ereiy  book  must  be  so  read  by  two  severall  persons^  apart^  to  preyent  mis- 
takea  and  Aulinga  firom  the  ssid  dSfeetfona. 

6.  The  directions  for  reading  must  be  such,  aslbe  raadera  observing  them, 
maj  eKaeUy  agree  in  their  eolIeeioiUL 

f  .  Oot  of  all  these  bookes,  one  boeft»  w  greet  work  may  be  made,  though 
oonaiBting  of  many  vokunes. 

8.  The  most  artificiall  indices,  tables  or  other  helps,  for  the  ready  finding  re- 
laembering,  and  well  uadefslanding  all  thfaigB  eentained  in  these  bookes  must 
be  oontnved  and  put  in  praotioa 

Having  tbna  taken  the  hei^^  or  pitcii  wftemmto  al  aiti  and  adenoes  whatao- 
eirsr,  are  already  oeme;  and  obaerred  where  they  now  stick,  the  ablest  men  £a 
every  Mspeotivv  fiumlty  must  be  se^  apart,  to  drive  them  on  Airther  Vnth  suffl- 
ciflBt  maintananoo  and  aneosragement  for  the  same. 

WheroantD  it  ia  vequiaile  thai  two  or  thrae,  ana  under  anotber,  be  employed 
alKMSt  each  foonlly,  ta  the  end  that  aone  of  them  dying,  or  any  otherwise  iiuling, 
thara  msfy  never  want  men  aoquainted  with  thowhole  designe,  and  able  to  cany 
it  OBf  with  the  Mp  of  others  to  be  admitted  under  fkem;  and  that  at  least 
yaariy  aooompta  be  taken  of  those  aHsia  endesvors,  and  rewanis  be  proportioned 
te  them  aocordfaigly.  And  new  vre  slMdl  Iftink  of  whetting  our  toolea,  and  pny* 
paring  sharp  histroments  for  this  hard  work,  by  defiv^ng  our  thoughts  oon* 
oemhig  education^  which  are, 

1.  That  there  be  iutituted  J^^osteift  JJkraria,  litecaiy-work-house,  wfaava 
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dbSUtnm  may  b*  tmgfal  as  w«ll.  to  doe  aoiiMCliixtg  towards  tbeir  Ihriog,  aa  to  read 
and  write. 

2.  That  tho  bnwanni  of  eiiMaikK  bo  not(ao irow)ooiiiinittod totiie woratand 
VBiwMUeo^of  owDv  bvithat  it  bo  acHoori^  atadiod  and  practised  bjr  the  beat 
and  ablM"  peracma.  That  all  diUdren  of  abore  aeToa  yoarea  old  aoa^  be  presented 
ta  thia  Idnd  of  edneation,  nonaboiag  to  bo  exdadod  by  reason  of  the  pororty 
and  unabilitj  of  their  paionta,  for  hereby  it  hath  come  to  passes  tliat  many  are 
now  holdiBg  the  i^osghi  wtikehk  alglit  have  beeno  made  fit  to  steere  the  state. 
Wheiofore  let  such  poor  children  be  imployed  on  worics  ^««by  they  may  eame 
their  Hying,  eqnall  to  their  strength  and  understanding,  and  sacb  as  they  may 
petferme  as  well  as  elder  and  aUarpenom^  via,  attoidfaKg  engineS)  fta  And 
if  they  can  not  get  their  whole  liying,  and  their  parents  can  contribute 
nothing  at  all  to  make  it  up,  IM  thoM  slay  somewhat  the  longer  in  the 
woriL-hoose. 

That  afaiee  fewdAdieA  hava  need  of  reading  baft>re  they  know,  or  een  be 
acquainted  with  the  things  theynad  o(  or  of  writing,  before  their  thoughts  are 
worth  the  recording,  or  they  ai«  alMs  to  put  tiiem  into  any  forme  (which  we  call 
in^ting)  much  lease  of  learning  Languages,  when  there  bee  books  enough  for 
their  present  use  in  their  owne  mother  tongue ;  our  o|Rnion  is,  that  those  things 
being  withall  seaaewhak  al)o?e  tMr  capacity,  (as  being  to  be  attained  by  Judge- 
ment)  which  is  weakest  in  childrea)  be  deferred  awhile,  and  others  mere  needful 
fiMT  them,  such  as  are  in  the  order  of  natwe  before  those  afore  mentioned,  and 
axe  attainable  by  the  help  cl  raoBKny,  wiefa  is  either  most  strong  or  unpreoecu- 
pied  in  children,  be  studied  before  them.  Ife  wish  therefore  that  the  educands 
be  taught  toebeerye  and  fesaesiber  all  aensible  objeots  and  actions,  whether  they 
be  naturall  or  artificiall,  which  the  educators  must  upon  all  occasions  expound 
unto  them.  That  they  use  so^  exerdsei^  whetiier  fai  work,  or  for  recreation, 
as  tend  to  the  health,  agility  sad  strength  ot  theb'  bodioB. 

That  tiiey  be  teaght  to  read  by  much  more  compendious  meanes  then  are  in 
common  use,  which  is  a  thing  certain^f  yeiy  aasie  and  feasible.  That  they  be 
not  00^  taught  to  write  aeeorcBng  to  o«r  eoumon  way,  but  also  to  write  swiftiy 
and  in  reall  characters,  as  Iftewise  the  dextrous  use  of  the  instrumento  for 
writing  many  ce|^es  of  the  eame  thing  at  once; 

That  the  artificiall  memory  he  thought  upon,  and  if  the  precepts  thereof  ba 
not  too  fiffie  above  childrens  eapaeitlea.  Ife  oonoeire  it  not  improper  for  them 
to  laam  tfiat  also.  That  in  no  case  the  art  of  dhivKng  and  deedgning  be  omitted, 
to  what  course  of  life  soever  those  children  are  to  be  applied.  Since  ih»  use 
thereof  for  ^[presdng  the  eonoepflons  of  the  mind,  seemes  (at  least  to  us)  to  be 
little  inferiour  to  that  of  writing,  and  in  many  eases  performetii  what  by  wonhi 
is  Impossible. 

That  the  ElementB  of  Arithmetf  ck  and  Geometry  be  l^  all  studied,  bemg  not 
onely  of  great  and  fiequent  use  in  all  humane  affaires,  but  also  sure  guidee  and 
helps  to  reason,  and  especnll  remedies  for  a  yolatile  and  unatedy  mind.  That 
eflhctoaH  courses  be  taften  to  try  the  abilties  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  ch3> 
dran,  the  strengih  of  their  memory,  hidiyations  of  their  aGfectSons  either  to  yice 
or  yertoe,  and  to  whteh  of  them  in  particular,  and  withall  to  altw  what  Ib  bad 
in  them,  and  increase  and  impioye  ^rimt  is  good,  applying  all,  whether  good  or 
bad,  to  the  least  inconyeniende  and  most  adyantage. 

nxat  such  as  shall  have  need  to  learae  forraine  languages,  (the  use  Whereof 
would  be  much  lessened  were  the  reaU  and  common  diaracters  brought  hita 
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practice)  may  be  taught  them  by  incomparably  more  eaaie  ways  then  are  now 
usuaU. 

That  no.  ignoble,  unnecessary,  or  condemned  part  of  learning  be  taught  in 
those  houses  of  education.  So  that  if  any  man  shall  vainely  fall  upon  them  he 
himselfe  onely  may  be  blamed. 

That  such  as  haye  any  naturaU  ability  and  fitnesse  to  musick  be  encouraged 
and  instructed  therein. 

That  all  children,  though  of  the  highest  ranke^  be  taught  some  gentile  manu- 
facture in  their  minority.    Such  as  are, 

Turning  of  curious  figures. 

Making  Mathematicall  instruments.  Bialls  and  how  to  use  them  in  astronom* 
icall  observations. 

Making  Watches  and  other  Trochilick  motions. 

Limning  and  painting  on  Glass,  or  in  Oile  colors. 

Graving,  Etching,  Carving,  Embossing,  and  Molding  in  sundiy  matters. 

The  Lapidaries  art  of  knowing,  cutting  and  setting  Jewells. 

Grinding  of  Glasses  Dioptricall,  and  CatoptricalL 

Botanicks,  and  Gardening. 

Making  Musical  Instruments. 

Navarchy  and  making  Modella  for  buildings  and  rigg^  of  ships. 

Architecture  and  making  Modelld  for  houses. 

The  Confectioners,  Perfumers,  or  Bier's  arts. 

Chymistry,  refining  Metalls  and  counterfeiting  JeweUa 

Anatomy,  making  skeletons,  and  exckmating  bowells. 

Making  Mariners  Compasses,  Globes,  and  other  magnetick  devices. 

And  all  for  these  reasons  :~- 

1.  They  shall  be  lesse  subject  to  cousened  by  the  artificera 

3.  They  will  become  more  industrious  in  generalL 

3.  They  will  certainly  bring  to  passe  most  excellent  works,  being  as  gentle- 
men, ambitious  to  excell  ordinarie  workmen. 

i.  They  being  able  to  make  experiments  themselves^  may  doe  it  with  lessa 
charge,  and  more  care  than  others  will  doe  it  for  them. 

6.  The  Reap.  Ariiumy  will  be  much  advanced,  when  such  as  are  rich  and  able^ 
are  also  willing  to  make  Luci&rous  experiments. 

6.  It  may  engage  them  to  be  Mecsnates  and  Patrons  of  Arts. 

7.  It  will  keepe  them  from  worse  occasions  of  spending  their  time  and 
estates: 

8.  As  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  in  prosperityi  so  it  will  be  a  great  refuge 
and  stay  in  adversity,  and  common  calamity. 

As  for  what  remaines  of  Education,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  thoee^  whom 
we  have  desired  should  make  it  their  trade,  will  supply  it,  and  render  the  idea 
thereof  much  more  perfect 

We  have  already  recommended  the  studio  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  to 
all  men  in  general!,  but  they  being  the  best  grounded  parts  of  speculative 
knowledge,  and  of  so  vast  use  in  all  practicall  arts.  We  can  not  but  commend 
deeper  enquiries  into  them.  And  although  the  way  of  advancing  them  in 
particular,  may  be  drawne  from  what  we  have  already  delivered,  concerning  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  general!,  yet  for  the  more  explicite  understanding 
our  meaning  herein,  we  re&rre  to  Master  Pells  most  excellent  idea  thereaf 
written  to  Master  Harilib. 
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In  the  next  place  for  the  adyancement  of  all  Mechanlcall  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tares.  We  wish  that  there  were  erected  a  Gyixmasinm,  Mechanicumi  or  a 
CoQedge  of  Trades-men  (or  for  more  expedition  untill  such  a  place  conld  be 
baQt,  that  the  most  convenient  hooses  for  snch  a  purpose  may  be  either  bought 
or  hired)  wherein  we  would  that  one  at  least  of  eyeiy  trade  (but  the  prime 
most  ingenious  work-men,  the  most  desirous  to  improve  his  art^)  might  be 
allowed  therein,  a  handsom  dwelling  rent  free.  Which  with  the  credit  of  being 
admitted  into  this  Society,  and  the  quick  sale  which  certainly  they  would  have 
of  their  commodities,  when  all  men  would  repaire  thither,  as  to  a  market  of  rare 
and  exquisite  pieces  of  work-manship,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  attract 
the  Teiy  ablest  mechanicks,  and  such  as  we  have  described,  to  desire  a  fellow- 
ship in  this  Ck>llege. 

From  this  Institution  we  may  clearly  hope  when  the  excellent  in  all  arts  are 
not  onely  neighbours,  but  intimate  Mends  and  brethren,  united  in  a  common 
desire  and  zeal  to  promote  them,  that  all  trades  will  miraculously  prosper,  and 
new  inventions  would  be  more  firequent,  then  new  fashions  of  clothes  and 
honsehdd-stuffe.  Here  would  be  the  best  and  most  elTectuall  opportunities  and 
meaneOf  for  writing  a  History  of  Trades  in  perfection  and  exactnesse,  and  what 
experiments  and  stuffe  would  all  those  shops  and  operations  afford  to  active  and 
philoBOphicaU  heads.  Out  of  which,  to  extract  that  interpretation  of  nature, 
whereof  there  is  so  little^  and  that  so  bad  as  yet  extant  in  the  world?  Within 
the  walls  of  this  Gymnasium  or  CoU^;e  should  be  a  Noeooomium  Aeademicum 
aooording  to  the  most  exact  and  perfect  idea  thereof  a  compleate  Theatrum 
Botanicum,  stalls  and  cages  for  all  strange  beastes  and  birds,  with  ponds  and 
conservatories  lor  all  exotick  fishes,  here  all  animalls  capable  thereof  should  be 
made  fit  for  some  kind  of  labor  and  imployment,  that  they  may  as  well  be  of 
use  living  as  dead ;  here  should  be  a  Bepositorie  of  all  kind  of  rarities. 

Katurall  and  artiflciall  pieces  of  antiquity.  Modells  of  all  great  and  noble  en- 
gines, with  designes  and  plat&rmes  of  gardens  and  buildings.  The  most  artifi- 
cial! fountaines  and  water- works.  A  library  of  select  books,  an  astronomicall 
observatory  for  oelestiall  bodies  and  meteors,  large  pieces  of  ground  for  severall 
experiments  of  agriculture.  Galleries  of  the  rarest  paintings  and  statues,  with 
the  &ireet  globes  and  geographical  maps,  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  so  farre 
as  is  possible,  we  would  have  this  place  to  be  the  epitome  or  abstract  of  the 
whole  world.  So  that  a  man  conversant  within  those  walls,  would  certainly 
prove  a  greater  schoUar  then  the  walking  libraries  so  called;  although  he  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  But  if  a  child,  before  he  learned  to  read  or  write,  were 
made  acquainted  with  all  things,  and  actions  (as  he  might  be  in  this  colledge,) 
how  easily  would  he  understand  all  good  books  afterwards,  and  smell  out  the 
fopperies  of  bad  ones.  As  for  the  situation,  modell,  policy,  occonomy,  with  the 
number  of  officers  and  retainers  to  this  Colledge,  and  the  priviledges  thereof  it 
is  as  yet  time  enough  to  delineate.  Only  we  wish  that  a  society  of  men  might 
be  instituted,  as  carefiill  to  advanoe  arts  as  the  Jesuites  are  to  propn^te  their 
religion  for  the  government  and  manageing  of  it 

But  what  relish  will  there  be  in  all  those  dainties  whereof  we  have  spoken,  if 
we  want  a  palate  to  tast  them,  which  certainly  is  health  the  most  desirable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  And  how  can  we  in  any  reason  expect  health,  when 
tiiere  are  so  many  g^eat  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  diseases,  and  no  proportion- 
able  course  taken  to  remove  them?  We  shall  therefore  pursue  the  meanes  of 
acquiring  the  publicke  good  and  comfort  of  mankind  a  little  Airther,  and  vent 
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out  concMts  ooncemmg^  ft  Nosooomium  Acftdenueom  or  an  boqitell  to  eure  the 
infirmities  both  of  phytncians  and  patieBl 

We  intended  to  have  giTen  the  most  perftet  Idea  of  tlito  NoBoeomium  Acade* 
micom,  and  consequently  to  have^  treated  of  tiie  iitoatioik  and  fiibiick  of  tho 
house,  garden,  library,  diymicall  laboratories  aaatomicall  theatoi;  apo&eca,  iritk 
aUthe  instrumenlsandfhniiturebelo&gifigptoaadioftlieDi;  as  idaa  of  the  whole 
poficy  and  ooconomy  thereof' 

The  writer  prepares  to  realize  his  Nosocomium  out  of  the  Old 
Hospitals  "  under  the  reformiog  hand  of  authority,''  ailer  giving  some 
hifits  as  to  the  organiiatioii  of  his  CdUge  of  Health,  he  proceeds  :-^ 

"  Having  now  after  a  fiishion  gone  through  the  descripticA  of  soeh  Sodetiea 
and  Institutions,  as  we  have  tiiought  most  fit  Imt  the  adranoemeiit  of  reall 
learning,  and  among  tibe  rest,  of  the  SirgagMwm  ZMarcurium  he  the  education  of 
ohUdren,  we  now  come  to  speak  of  sudi  bookea,  aa  being  well  studied  and  eoc- 
povnded  in  those  schooles,  would  lay  a  mery  fime  fiiundation.  of  kandng  in  tha 
schollerSk 

We  recommend  therefore  in  tiM  first  plaoe  (besides  those  bookes  of  ooUectioi^ 
by  us  fonnerly  mentioned,  and  Master  Pells  three  Matikematical  Trealiaes^)  tiie 
compiling  of  a  wofk  whose  title  might  justly  be  '  Tellus  Auremn  dre  Faculte- 
turn  LucrileTanim  Diseriptio  Magn%*  yAuBFeoA  aU  the  practised  wayes  of  getting 
a  subsifrtanoe  and  whereby  men  raise  thedir  lbituBie%  mi^  be  at  large  dedared. 
And  among  these,  we  widi  that  the  History  of  Arte  or  Manufibctoces  mi|^t  fint 
be  undertaken  as  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  aU  the  rest,  herein  diould 
be  discribed  the  whole  prooesse  of  manaal  operations  and  appticalions  of  one 
naturaU  thing  (which  we  call  tbo  demento  of  artificials)  to  another,  with  l^e 
neceesarie  instruments  and  machines,  whereby  every  peice  of  work  is  elaborate^ 
and  made  to  be  what  it  is,  unto  which  work  bare  words  being  noA  sufibient^  aU 
instruments  and  toeies  must  ba  pidufod,  and  colours  added  when  the  discrip- 
tions  can  not  be  made  faitelttgftle  without  them^  This  histoiy  must  not  bemade 
out  of  a  Ihrrago  of  unperlbct  rdations  made  to  the  compiler,  either  by  too  rude 
or  cousening  worlmen,  but  all  ttiings  theremsto  appertainhig  must  be  by  him- 
selfe  observed  and  attested  by  the  most  judacioos  and  candid  of  each  reqiectiipe 
profession,  as  well  to  make  the  work  the  more  autheatickej  (it  being  to  be  the 
basis  of  many  fttture  infavnces  and  philosophaftioni^  as  the  more  deeiiy  and  di^ 
tinetly  to  enforme  the  compiler  Mmseli^  by  whose  Judgement  as  the  Alembiek 
and  industry  as  the  fire,  it  is  hoped  that  the  quinteasenoe  and  mageeberies  of  alt 
present  inventions  may  be  extractei^  and  new  ones  produced  in  abundance, 
Although  it  be  hitended  to  teach  the  making  of  att  artificials,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  when  there  hath  beene  taught  how  to  make  a  stoole^  or  a  naUe 
of  one  ftshion,  that  the  art  of  making  a  chairs  or  a  naBe  of  another  (hshion, 
should  be  long  insisted  on.  But  the  compiler  should  strive  to  reduce  the  making 
of  an  artJficialB  hi  eodi  trade  to  a  certaki  nimiber  and  classes  of  operations  tools 
and  materials,  neither  need  he  to  set  the  figures^  or  mention  the  name  of  all 
artificials  tiiat  ever  were  nutde,  but  onely  of  such  as  are  most  knowne  and  of 
oommon  use  amongst  men:  he  needetb  not  to  describe  every  punctilio  in 
making  aH  the  aUbremetttiooed  particulars)  and  yet  leave  no  more  defects^  then 
may  be  supplied  by  every  common  understanding;  For  we  question  whetiier 
(if  he  should  engage  himseUb  in  such  an  endlesse  labour)  a  man  by  the  have 
Bght  and  mstruction  of  a  book  oould  attains  to  a  dextrous  practice  of  a  tnid% 
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vhereonto  li«kh  been  requifBd  seren  yvaieo  Autopflift.  But  are  oonfideot  that 
the  help  cf  thn  book  will  lawan  the  fiinner  tEedtuni  by  more  than  half.  He 
dioold  not  80  abridge  the  work  as  not  to  ilistingQiflh  between  isatraments  of 
the  same  nam^  aa  between  a  loom  to  wemre  keiacQrB^  and  anottker,  wherein  to 
weave  silk  xibbanda  or  atockinga.  He  ahould  all  along  give  the  medxaniciill 
raaon  of  eveiy  inatmment  materiall  and  operation,  when  the  aame  is  aenaible 
and  deerai  He  ahonld  all  along  note  hia  oim  defeoto  m  aettingdown  theae  hia- 
toriea^  in  caae  he  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  writing  thereof  aaflBoient  informa- 
tion, and  withall  the  deficiencieB  of  the  tradea  themaelTea. 

Now  wheieaa  there  be  diven  wagreaand  owthoda  of  working  moat  manufac- 
tuea,  he  ahould  in  eadi  tfaiBgatiek  ekwe  to  the  way  of  aone  one  Mr. ;  but  note 
ail  the  diverntiea  he  Icnoweth,  aind  give  hia  opinion  of  the  nae  and  goodnea  of 
each. 

Moreover  the  occonomy,  Sivia  An.  angendaa  lei  fimuliaria,  in  all  pre&aaiona 
ouf^  to  he  inquired  into,  via.,  what  aeaaona  of  the  yearo  are  moat  proper  to 
eadi  woike,  which  the  beat  plaoea  and  timea  to  bay  materials,  and  to  put  off 
the  oommoditiea  when  finiabed,  how  moat  thriftily  to  hire^  entertaine,  and  over- 
aee  aervanta  and  woriunen,  how  to  diapoae  of  every  ezordment  and  refuse  of 
BBateriaJ,  or  of  broken,  wome^  or  otherwiae  unaernoaable  toolea  and  ntenaila, 
with  all  cautelefl^  impoaturea  and  other  aleighta  good  or  bad,  whereby  men  uae 
to  over-reach  one  another. 

There  ought  to  be  added  to  this  work  UMiy  and  vaiioua  indicea  beaidea  the 
alphabetical  onei^  aa  namely  one  of  all  the  aitificiala  mentioned  in  the  whole 
worke.  Another  of  all  the  naturaU  materials  or  elemeato  of  artificials^  by  what 
artificera  used,  from  whenoe  they  oome^  where  to  be  had,  and  what  are  the 
ordinaiy  and  middle  prices  of  them. 

Another  of  all  the  qualities  or  sdhmnea  of  matter,  as  of  all  liquiflaUe  things 
Tisea  friable,  heavy,  tran^Mrent,  absteiaive^  or  otherwise  qualified  according  to 
all  the  classes  of  1,  2,  and  8,  qoalitiesi  to  the  end  that  matoriala  fiar  all  inten- 
tiona  and  ezperimento  may  be  at  hand  and  in  sight 

Another  of  all  operations  mentioned  in  tiie  whole  work,  as  sawing,  hewing, 
filrag,  bearing;  melting;  dissolving;  toniing;  beating,  grinding,  boyling,  calcin- 
ing; knitting,  spinning,  sowing,  twisting;  ko.  To  the  end  that  they  all  may  also 
be  a(  hand  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Another  of  all  toolea  and  machinei^  as  files,  sawes,  chissels^  sheeres,  sives, 
loomes,  shuttles,  wheeli;  wedges,  kniveii^  skrewes,  fta,  for  the  same  purpose  also. 

The  compter  onght  to  publish  all  hia  ooiveoturee,  how  oU  inventtons  may  be 
perfected,  and  new  ones  produoeds,  giving  directions  how  to  try  the  truth  of 
theoL  So  that  by  all  those  unto  whose  hands  these  books  shall  come  perchance^ 
all  the  said  suppositions  maybe  t^e^  and  the  suooesse  reported  to  the  compiler 
himselleu 

The  compilers  first  scope  in  inventions  shall  bee,  how  to  apply  all  materials 
that  grow  in  abondanoe  in  thia  ki^(dome,  and  whereof  but  hi  oonaiderable  use 
and  proAte  are  as  yet  made  to  more  advantage  to  the  common  wealth.  And 
also  how  all  impotents  whether  onely  blind,  or  one^  lame^  and  all  children  of 
aboye  seven  yearee  old  migfat  eame  their  bread,  and  not  be  so  long  burdensome 
to  their  parento  and  othera.  There  ahould  be  made  a  preface  to  the  worke  to 
teach  men  how  to  make  the  most  of  experiments  and  to  record  the  successes  of 
them  whatsoever,  whether  aooordmg  to  hopea  or  no^  all  bemg  equal^  lociferous, 
•Ithon^  not  equally  lucri&roos.    There  ought  to  be  much  artifice  used,  that  all 
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the  aforementioDed  indioos  may  handaomelj  referre  one  to  another,  that  afl 
things  contained  in  the  whole  book  maj  be  most  easilj  found,  and  most  readily 
attend  the  seekers  of  new  inrentions*  The  way  to  accomplish  this  works  must 
be  to  enquire  what  to  this  purpose  is  already  done,  or  in  hand,  in  all  places  and 
also  by  whom,  so  that  communication  of  councels  and  proceedings,  may  (if 
possible)  be  had  with  those  undertakers.  All  bookes  of  this  sulgect  already 
extant  in  print,  must  be  collected  and  bought,  not  to  transcribe  them,  but  to 
examine  them  per  autopsiam,  and  re-experiment  the  experiments  contained  in 
them,  and  withall  to  give  hints  of  new  enquiries. 

The  compiler  must  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  employment, 
one  who  (as  we  said  before)  hath  the  fire  of  industry  and  the  alembick  of  a 
curious  and  rationall  head,  to  extract  the  quintescenoe  of  whatsoey  w  he  seeth. 
He  should  bee  as  young  as  suffident  abilities  will  admit,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  Gk)d's  ordinary  providence,  either  finish,  or  very  iarre 
advance  the  work,  while  he  liveth,  and  also  that  living  long  in  that  employment, 
he  may  heap  up  the  larger  stock  of  experiments,  which  how  much  the  greater 
it  is  in  one  man,  affordeth  so  much  the  more  the  hopes  of  new  inventions. 

The  nature,  manner,  and  meanes  of  writing  the  History  of  Trades  being  so 
iarre  expounded,  before  we  proceed  fiirthnr  therein,  fi>r  the  better  encouragement 
of  undertakers.  We  shall  now  represent  such  profits  and  commodities  thereof 
to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  at  present  more  nearly  reflect  upon.  For  to 
enumerate  or  evaluate  them  all,  will  be  much  above  our  capacity. 

1.  All  men  whatsoever  may  hereby  so  look  into  all  professions,  as  not  to  be 
too  grossely  cozened  and  abused  in  them. 

2.  The  mysteries  of.  trades  being  so  hud  open,  as  that  the  professors  of  them 
can  not  make  so  unlawfhl  and  exorbitant  advantages  as  heretofore,  such  as  are 
cunning  and  ambitious  will  never  rest  untill  they  have  found  new  ones  in  their 
stead;  so  that  the  Bespublica  Artium,  will  be  so  much  the  more  advanced. 

3.  SchoUers  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more  and  better  matter 
to  exercise  their  wits  upon,  whereas  now  they  pusle  and  tire  themselves^  about 
meer  words  and  chymericall  notions. 

4.  They  will  reason  with  more  alacrity,  when  they  shall  not  onely  yet  honour 
by  shewing  their  abilities,  but  profit  likewise  by  the  invention  of  Fructiferous 
Arts. 

6.  Sophistry  shall  not  be  in  such  esteem  as  heretofore,  when  even  senoe  shall 
be  able  to  unmask  its  vanity,  and  distinguish  it  fix>m  truth. 

6.  Men  seeing  what  arts  are  already  invented,  shall  not  need  to  pusle  them- 
selves to  reinvent  the  same  again. 

1.  All  men  in  generall  that  have  wherewithall  will  be  venturing  at  our  'Yellus 
Aureum,'  by  making  of  experiments:  and  whether  thereby  they  thrive  or  no 
(the  directions  in  the  preface  being  followed)  they  shall  nevertheless  more  and 
more  discover  nature. 

8.  Nay,  all  nations  sensible  of  tliis  'Auri  Sacra  fames,*  will  engage  in  this 
hopefull  businesse ;  and  then  oertahily  many  hands  will  make  light  work  in  the 
said  businesse  of  discovering  nature. 

9.  All  ingenious  men  and  lovers  of  reall  knowledge,  have  a  long  time 
oegged  this  work,  wherefore  it  can  be  no  small  honor  to  him  that  shall  satisfie 
them. 

10.  A  vast  increase  of  honorable,  profitable,  and  pleasant  inventions  must 
needs  spring  firom  this  work,  when  one  man  (as  the  compiler  thereof)  may  'uno 
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intaitB,'  see  and  comprehend  all  the  labor  and  wit  of  our  ancestors,  and  be  thereby 
able  to  supply  the  defects  of  one  trade  with  the  perfections  of  anotiier. 

11.  We  see  that  all  oonntries  where  manufactures  and  trades  flourish,  as 
Holland,  &&,  become  potent  and  rich.  For  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  When 
the  rerenues  of  the  state  shall  be  enoreased  by  new  and  more  customes,  all 
beggers  feeding  upon  the  labours  of  other  men,  and  even  thieves  and  robbers 
(made  for  want  of  better  employment)  shall  be  set  on  work,  barren  grounds 
made  fruitful,  wet  dry,  and  dry  wet,  when  even  hogs  and  more  indocile  beasts 
shall  be  taught  to  labour.  When  all  vUe  materials  shall  be  turned  to  noble  uses, 
when  one  man  or  horse  shall  do  tm  much  tm  three,  and  every  thing  improved  to 
strange  advantages. 

12.  There  would  not  then  be  so  many  fitsOan  and  unworthy  preachers  in 
divinity;  so  many  Pettl-foggera  in  the  law ;  so  many  quack'Salvers  in  phyeick; 
80  many  grammaticasters  in  country  sdhooles,  and  so  many  lazy  serving^men  in 
gentlemen^s  houses,  when  every  man  might  learn  to  live  otherwise  in  plenty 
and  honour.  For  all  men  desirous  to  take  paines,  might  by  this  book  survey  all 
the  wayee  of  subsistanoe,  and  choose  out  of  them  all,  one  that  best  suits  irith 
bis  genius  and  abilities. 

13.  Scholl^rs  now  disestoemed  for  their  poverty,  (what  ever  other  thing  com- 
mands them)  and  unable  even  for  want  of  lively-hood,  to  perfect  anything  even 
in  their  own  way,  would  quickly  help  themselves  by  opening  treasures,  with 
the  key  of  lucriferous  inventions. 

14b  Boyes  instead  of  reading  bard  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible  (where  they 
either  trample  on,  or  play  with  mysteries)  or  parrat-like  repeating  heteroditous 
nounes  and  verbs,  might  read,  and  hear  the  History  of  Faculties  expounded,  so 
that  before  they  be  bound  apptrentices  to  any  trade,  they  may  foreknow  the 
good  and  bad  of  it,  what  will  and  strength  tbey  have  to  it,  and  not  spend  seven 
years  in  repenting,  and  in  swimming  against  the  stream  of  their  inclinations. 

All  apprentices  by  this  book  might  learn  the  theory  of  their  trades  before 
they  aie  bound  to  a  master,  and  consequently  may  be  exempted  from  the 
<  TsBdium'  of  a  seven  years  bondage,  and  having  spent  but  about  three  years 
with  a  master,  may  spend  the  other  Ibure  in  travelling  to  learn  breeding,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  trades.  As  it  would  be  more  profitable  te  boyes,  to  spend 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  study  of  things,  and  of  this  book  of  Acuities,  then  in 
a  rabble  of  words,  so  it  would  be  more  easie  and  pleasant  to  them  as  more 
suitable  to  the  natural  propensions  we  observe  in  them.  For  we  see  children 
do  delight  in  drums,  pipes,  fiddels,  guns  made  of  elder  sticks,  and  bellowes*  noses, 
piped  keys,  Ac.,  for  painting  flags  and  ensignes  with  elderberries  and  com  poppy, 
making  ships  with  paper,  and  setting  even  nut-shells  a  swimming,  handling  the 
tooles  of  workemen  as  soone  as  they  tune  their  backs,  and  trying  to  work  them- 
selves^ fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  setting  sprenges,  and  traps  for  birds,  and  other 
animals,  making  pictures  in  their  writing  bookes,  making  tops,  gigs,  and  whirli- 
gigs, guilting  balls,  practicing  divers  jugling  tricks  upon  the  cards,  &c,  with  a 
million  more  besides.  And  for  the  females,  they  will  be  making  pies  with  day, 
making  their  babies  dothes,  and  dressing  them  therewith,  they  will  spit  leaves 
on  sticks,  as  if  they  were  roasting  meate,  they  will  imitate  all  the  talke  and 
actions  which  they  observe  in  their  mother,  and  her  gossips,  and  punctually  act 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  (I  know  not  whether  to  call  it)  of  a  woman's  lying-in. 
By  all  which  it  is  most  evident,  that  children  do  most  naturally  delight  in  things, 
and  are  most  capable  of  learning  them,  having  quick  sences  to  receive  them^ 


and  impreooQupied  memories  to  retaine  fhem.  At  for  oUrar  things  vnherenntD 
they  are  nowAdayes  fit,  tbey  are  altogether  unfit  fat  want  of  jadgementi  whick 
is  but  weake  in  them,  and  also  for  ifimt  of  will,  which  is  snfiloiBntlj'  seene  botb 
by  what  we  have  said  befove,  by  the  difiQoiiltie  of  keeping  them  at  sehoolS)  and 
the  ponishment  they  will  endure  xattar  than  be  altogether  ^eflwiied  fioom  this 
pleasure  whieh  they  take  in  things. 

This  woriE  will  be  a  help  to  doqiisnos^  when  men  by  dieir  great  aoqeaintanoe 
with  things,  might  find  out  simitttodes,  metai^ioit^  ^rilesioas^  and  other  graosB 
of  disoonrse  in  abundanoe. 

To  arithmeticians  and  geometridaas,  supplying  them  with  matter  whereupon 
to  exercise  those  most  excellent  sciences,  which  some  haying  with  mnch  psines 
QDoe  learned,  do  for  want  hereof  foqset  againe,  or  improlltably  apply  aboot  re> 
solving  needlesse  questions  and  makmg  of  new  difltodtaes.  The  number  of  mix 
mathematical  arts  would  hereby  be  inoreased. 

for  we  see  that  opticks  are  made  up  of  pure  mathematidrs,  tiie  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  and  some  physicall  prtnniples  eonoemia^  the  nature  of  light  and  visioa, 
with  some  experiments  of  conTeze  and  eoncwre  glasses.  Astronomy  is  oon- 
stituted  againe  of  them,  and  some  oeleetiall  phenomena.  Enquire  againe  ef 
them,  and  some  propositions,  'de  CochkA  et  Yecte.^  And  so  oeitainly  as  the 
number  of  axioms  conoeming  seveiall  subjects  doth  inoraase  by  this  woik.*  So 
the  number  of  (their  applications  to  pure  mathematiotes,  id  esty)  new  mathe- 
maticall  arts,  will  increase  also.  Divines  having  so  large  a  books  of  God's  wortos 
added  to  that  of  his  word,  may  the  mors  deaily  firom  them  both,  deduoe  the 
wisedome,  power,  and  goodnesse  of  the  Almighty,  j^iyrieians  observing  the 
use  of  all  drugs  and  operations  in  the  produotion  of  artiflcials,  may  with  saeoesse 
transferre  them  to  better  uses  in  their  art  And  lawyera  when  they  plead  con- 
cerning trades  and  manuihcturei^  would  better  know  what  to  say  on  such 
ocoasioiis. 

A  young  begnmer  may  know  by  this  book  how  much  stodc  is  needfbll  to  set 
him  up  in  trade.  Gentlemen  falling  sometimee  aooideatally  into  trsdesnien  and 
bandi-crails  company,  would  know  how  to  make  use  of  such  occurrenoss  to 
advantagei 

Lastly,*— This  History  with  the  oommentB  thereupon,  and  the  Indloes,  Prefiuse 
and  Supplemements  thereunto  belonging,  would  make  us  able  (if  it  be  at  all 
poeuble)  to  demonstrate  Axioms  in  Philceophy,  &e  value  and  dignity  whereof 
can  not  be  valued  or  computed. 

The  neoLt  book  which  we  vecomme»d  is  tlie  History  of  ITeture  Itee,  P»  indeed 
the  History  of  Trades  is  also  a  History  of  Nature,  but  ef  nature  vexed  and  dis- 
turbed. What  we  meaae  by  tins  history  may  be  known  by  the  Lord  Ysrulam^ 
most  excellent  specimen  thereof  and  as  Ibr  the  partioidarB  that  it  should  treat 
on,  we  reliMTe  to  his  exact  and  judioioas  oatak>gue  of  them,  at  the  end  of  his 
^^  Advanosmeot  of  Leamhig." 
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BT  ASRABAH  COWLBT. 


THB  OOLLIGB. 

That  the  Philosophical  College  be  slttiated  within  one,  two,  or  (at  &rthest)  three 
mfles  of  London,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  find  that  convenience,  upon  the  side 
of  the  river,  or  very  near  it 

That  the  revenue  of  this  College  amount  to  four  thousand  a  year. 

That  the  company  received  into  it  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Twenty  philosophers  or  professors.  2.  Sixteen  young  scholars,  servants 
to  the  professors.  3.  A  chaplain.  4.  A  bailee  for  the  revenue.  6.  A  manciple 
or  purveyor  for  the  provisions  of  the  house.  6.  Two  gardeners.  7.  A  master 
cook.  8.  An  under  cook.  9.  A  butler.  10.  An  under  butler.  11.  A  sur- 
geon. 12.  Two  luDgs,  or  chemical  servants.  13.  A  library-keeper,  who  is 
likewise  to  be  apothecary,  druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  Ac 

14.  An  ofiQcer  to  feed  and  take  care  of  all  beasts,  fowl,  &a,  kept  by  the  College. 

15.  A  groom  of  the  stable.  16.  A  messenger  to  send  up  and  down  for  all  uses 
of  the  College.  17.  Four  old  women  to  tend  the  chambers,  keep  the  house 
dean,  and  such  like  services. 

That  the  annual  allowance  for  this  company  be  as  follows : — 
1.  To  every  professor,  and  to  the  chaplain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
2.  To  the  sixteen  scholars,  twenty  pounds  a  piece,  ten  pounds  for  their  diet,  and 
ten  pounds  for  their  entertainment  3.  To  the  bailee,  thirty  pounds,  besides 
allowance  for  his  journeys.  4.  To  the  purveyor  or  manciple,  thirty  pounds.  5. 
To  each  of  the  gardeners,  twenty  pounds.  6.  To  the  master  cook,  twenty 
pounds.  7.  To  the  under  cook,  four  pounds.  8.  To  the  butler,  ten  pounds.  9. 
To  the  under  butler,  four  pounds.  10.  To  the  surgeon,  thirty  pounds.  11. 
To  the  library-keeper,  thirty  pounds.  12.  To  each  of  the  lungs,  twelve  pounds. 
13.  To  the  keeper  of  the  beasts,  six  pounds.  14.  To  the  groom,  five  pounds. 
15.  To  the  messenger,  twelve  pounds.  16.  To  the  fotir  necessary  women,  ten 
pounds.  For  the  manciple's  table,  at  which  all  the  servants  of  the  house  are 
to  eat,  except  the  scholars,  one  hundred  and  axty  pounds.  For  three  horses 
for  the  service  of  the  College,  thirty  pounds. 

All  which  amounts  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
So  that  there  remains  for  keeping  of  the  house  and  gardens,  and  operatories, 
and  instruments  and  animals,  and  experiments  of  all  sorts,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  Which  were  a  vety  inconsiderable 
sum  for  the  great  uses  to  which  it  is  designed,  but  that  I  conceive  the 
industry  of  the  College  will  in  a  short  time  so  enrich  itself  as  to  get  a  far  better 
stock  for  the  advance  and  enlargement  of  the  work  when  it  is  once  begun ; 
neither  is  the  continuance  of  particular  men*a  liberality  to  be  despidred  o^ 
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when  it  shall  be  eDcouraged  by  the  sight  of  that  public  benefit  which  will 
accrae  to  all  mankind,  and  chiefly  to  our  nation,  by  this  foundation.  Something 
likewise  will  arise  from  leases  and  other  casualties ;  that  nothing  of  which  may 
be  diverted  to  the  private  gain  of  the  professors,  or  any  other  use  besides  that 
of  the  search  of  nature,  and  by  it  the  general  good  of  the  world,  and  that  care 
may  be  taken  for  the  certain  performance  of  all  things  ordained  by  the  insti- 
tution, as  likewise  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  company,  it  is 
proposed, 

That  some  person  of  eminent  quality,  a  lover  of  solid  learning,  and  no  stran- 
ger in  it^  be  chosen  Chancellor  or  President  of  the  College,  and  that  eight  goY- 
emers  more,  men  qualified  in  the  like  manner,  be  joined  with  him,  two  of  which 
shall  yearly  be  appointed  Yiallors  of  the  College,  and  receive  an  exact  account 
of  all  expenses  even  to  the  smallest,  and  of  the  true  estate  of  their  public 
treasure,  under  the  hands  and  oaths  of  the  professors  resident. 

That  the  choice  of  the  professors  in  any  vacancy  belong  to  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Governors,  but  that  the  professors  (who  are  likeliest  to  know  what  men  of 
the  nation  are  most  proper  for  the  duties  of  their  society)  direct  their  choice  by 
recommending  two  or  three  persons  to  them  at  every  election.  And  that  if  any 
learned  person  within  his  majesty's  dominions  discover  or  eminently  improve 
any  useful  kind  of  knowledge,  he  may  upon  that  ground  for  his  reward  and  the 
encouragement  of  others,  be  preferred,  if  he  pretend  to  the  place,  before  any- 
body else. 

That  the  Grovemors  have  power  to  turn  out  any  professor  who  shall  be  proved 
to  be  either  scandalous  or  unprofitable  to  the  Society. 

That  the  College  be  built  after  this,  or  some  such  manner :  That  it  consist  of 
three  fair  quadrangular  courts,  and  three  large  grounds,  inclosed  with  good 
walls  behind  them.  That  the  first  court  be  built  with  a  fair  cloister,  and  the 
professors'  lodgings  or  rather  little  houses,  four  on  each  side,  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  and  with  little  gardens  behind  them,  just  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chartreuz  beyond  sea.  That  the  inside  of  the  cloister  be  lined  with  a 
gravel  walk,  and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  trees,  and  that  in  Uie  middle  there  be 
a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  fountain. 

That  the  second  quadrangle,  just  behind  the  first,  be  so  contrived  as  to  contain 
these  parts :  1.  A  chapel.  2.  A  hall  with  two  long  tables  on  each  side  for  the 
scholars  and  officers  of  the  house  to  eat  at,  and  with  a  pulpit  and  forms  at  the 
end  for  the  public  lectures.  3.  A  large  and  pleasant  dining-room  withui  the 
hall  for  the  professors  to  eat  in,  and  to  hold  their  assemblies  and  conferences. 
4.  A  public  school-house.  &.  A  library.  6.  A  gallery  to  walk  in,  adorned 
with  the  pictures  or  statues  of  all  the  inventors  of  any  thing  useful  to  human 
life,  as  printing,  guns,  America,  &C.,  and  of  late  in  anatomy  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  milky  veins,  and  such  like  discoveries  in  any  art,  with  short  eu- 
logies under  the  portraitures ;  as  likewise  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  creatures, 
and  the  stuffed  skins  of  as  many  strange  animals  as  can  be  gotten.  7.  An 
anatomy  chamber  adorned  with  skeletons  and  anatomical  pictures,  and  prepared 
with  all  conveniences  for  dissection.  8.  A  chamber  for  all  manner  of  drugs 
and  apothecaries'  materials.  9.  A  mathematical  chamber  furnished  with  all 
sorts  of  mathematical  instruments,  being  an  appendix  to  the  library.  10. 
Lodgings  for  the  chaplain,  surgeon,  library-keeper  and  purveyor,  near  the 
chapel,  anatomy  chamber,  library,  and  halL 
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1%at  the  third  court  be  on  one  side  of  these,  very  large,  but  meanly  built, 
being  designed  only  for  use  and  not  for  beauty  too,  as  the  others.  That  it  con- 
tain the  kitchen,  butteries,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  dairy,  lardry,  stables,  &c., 
and  especially  great  laboratories  for  chemical  operations,  and  lodgings  for  the 
under  servants. 

That  behind  the  second  court  be  placed  the  garden,  containing  all  sorts  of 
plants  that  our  soil  will  bear,  and  at  the  end  a  little  house  of  pleasure,  a  lodge 
for  the  gardener,  and  a  grove  of  trees  cut  into  walk& 

That  the  second  inclosed  ground  be  a  garden,  destined  only  to  the  trial  of  all 
manner  of  experiments  concerning  plants,  as  their  melioration,  acceleration, 
retardation,  conservation,  composition,  transmutation,  coloration,  or  whatsoever 
else  can  be  produced  by  art,  either  for  use  or  curiosity,  with  a  lodge  in  it  for  the 
gardener. 

That  the  third  ground  be  employed  in  convenient  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of 
creatures  which  the  professors  shall  judge  necessary  for  their  more  exact  search 
into  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  improvement  of  their  uses  to  us. 

That  there  be  likewise  built  in  some  place  of  the  College  where  it  may  serve 
most  for  ornament  of  the  whole,  a  very  high  tower  for  observation  of  celestial 
bodies,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  dials,  and  such  like  curiosities ;  and  that  there 
be  very  deep  vaults,  made  under  ground,  for  experiments  most  proper  to  such 
places,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  very  many. 

Much  might  be  added,  but  truly  I  am  afraid  this  is  too  much  already  for  the 
charity  or  generosity  of  this  age  to  extend  to ;  and  we  do  not  design  this  after 
the  model  of  Solomon's  house  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  (which  is  a  project  for  exper- 
iments that  can  never  be  experimented,)  but  propose  it  within  such  bounds  of 
expense  as  have  often  been  exceeded  by  the  buildings  of  private  citizena 

PBOFES8OBS,  SCHOLAB8,   CHAPLAIN,  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

That  of  the  twenty  professors,  four  be  always  travelling  beyond  seas,  and 
sixCeen  always  resident,  unless  by  permission  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
every  one  so  absent,  leaving  a  deputy  behind  him  to  supply  his  duties. 

That  the  four  professors  itinerate  be  assigned  to  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
— Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — there  to  reside  three  years  at  least,  and 
to  give  a  constant  account  of  all  things  that  belong  to  the  learning,  and  espe- 
cially, natural  experimental  philosophy  of  those  parts. 

That  the  expense  of  all  dispatches,  and  all  books,  simples,  animals,  stones, 
metals,  minerals,  &a,  and  all'curiosities  whatsoever,  natural  or  artificial,  sent  by 
them  to  the  college,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury,  and  an  additioniil 
lUlowance  (above  the  1202.)  made  to  them  as  soon  as  the  college  revenue  shall 
be  improved. 

That  at  their  going  abroad  they  shall  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  write  any- 
thing to  the  College,  but  what,  after  very  diligent  examination,  they  shall  fully 
believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confess  and  recant  it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves 
in  an  error. 

That  the  sixteen  professors  resident  shall  be  bound  to  study  and  teach  all 
sorts  of  natural,  experimental  philosophy,  to  consist  of  the  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, medicine,  anatomy,  chemistry,  the  history  of  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
elements,  Ac ,  agriculture,  architecture,  art  military,  navigation,  gardening ;  the 
mysteries  of  all  trades,  and  improvement  of  them ;  the  facture  of  all  merchan- 
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djges,  all  nainral  magic,  or  ditination ;  and  brieflj,  all  things  contained  in  the 
catalogue  of  natural  histories  annexed  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Organon, 

That  once  a  day  from  Easter  till  Michaelmas^  and  twice  a  week  from  K fchael- 
mas  to  Easter,  in  the  hours  m  the  afternoon  most  convenient  for  auditors  from 
London  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  a  lecture  read  in  tho 
hall,  upon  such  parts  of  natm:nl  experimental  philosophy  as  the  professors  shall 
agree  on  among  themselves,  and  as  each  of  them  shall  be  able  to  perform  use- 
fully and  honorably. 

That  two  of  the  professors  by  daily,  weeldy  or  monthly  turns  shall  teach  the 
public  schools  according  to  the  rcdeB  hereafter  prescribed. 

That  all  the  professors  diall  be  equal  in  all  respecis  (except  precedency,  dioice 
of  lodjpng,  and  such  like  pririleges^  which  shall  belong  to  seniority  in  the  Col- 
lege,) and  that  all  shall  be  masters  and  treasurers  by  annual  turns,  whidi  two 
officers  for  the  time  beisf^  shall  take  place  of  all  the  rest,  and  shall  be  Arbiiri 
duarum  MeMarum. 

That  the  master  shall  oommand  all  the  officers  of  the  Ck^ege,  appoint  assenn 
blies  or  conferences  upon  occasion,  and  preside  in  them  with  a  double  voice, 
and  in  bis  absence  the  treasurer,  whose  business  is  to  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  by  the  master's  order  in  writing,  ^  it  be  sn  extraordinary,)  after  con- 
sent of  the  other  professors. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  sop  together  in  the  parlor  within  the  hall  every 
night,  and  shall  dine  there  twice  a  week  (to  wit  Sundays  and  Thursdays,)  at 
two  round  tables  fer  the  convenience  of  discourse,  which  shall  be  for  the  most 
part  of  such  matters  as  may  Improve  their  studies  and  professions,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  into  loose  or  unprofitable  talk,  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two 
Arbiiri  Mensarum,  who  may  likewise  command  any  of  the  servant-scholars  to 
read  them  what  they  shall  think  fit,  whilst  they  are  at  table ;  that  it  shall 
belong  likewise  to  the  said  Arb&ri  Mensamm  only,  to  invite  strangers,  which 
they  shall  rarely  do^  unless  they  be  men  of  learning  or  great  parts,  and  shall 
not  invite  above  two  at  a  time  to  one  table,  nothing  being  more  vain  and  un- 
fruitiid  than  numerous  meetings  of  acquaintance. 

That  the  professors  resident  shtdl  allow  the  Ooll^;e  twenty  pounds  a  year  for 
their  diet,  whether  they  continue  there  all  the  time  or  not. 

That  they  shall  have  once  a  week  on  assemUy  or  conference  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  and  the  progress  of  their  experimental  philosophy. 

That  if  any  one  find  out  any  thing  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  consequence, 
he  shall  communicate  it  to  the  assembly  to  be  examined,  experimented,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected. 

That  if  any  one  be  author  of  an  invention  that  may  bring  in  profit,  the  third 
part  of  it  shall  belong  to  the  inventor,  and  the  two  other  to  the  Society ;  and 
besides,  if  the  thing  be  very  considerable,  his  statue  or  picture,  with  an  eulogy 
under  it,  shall  be  placed  in  the  gallery,  and  made  a  denizen  of  that  corporation 
of  famous  men. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  always  assigned  to  some  particular  inquteition 
(besides  the  ordinary  course  of  their  studies,)  of  which  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  assembly,  so  that  by  this  means  there  may  be  every  day  some 
operation  or  other  made  in  all  the  arts,  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics,  and 
the  like,  and  that  the  College  shall  furnish  for  the  charge  of  the  operation. 

That  there  shall  be  kept  a  register  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  to  be  seen 
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but  by  the  profesfloia,  of  all  the  oxperimeatB  that  succeed,  sigaed  by  the  per- 
sons who  made  the  trial 

Thait  the  popular  and  reoelyed  errors  i&  experimental  philosophy  (with  which, 
like  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden,  it  is  now  almost  all  overgrown,)  shall  be 
evinced  by  trial,  and  taken  notice  of  in  the  pablic  lectures,  that  they  may  no 
biBger  abuse  the  credulous,  and  beget  new  ones  by  consequence  or  similitude. 

That  every  third  year  (after  the  foil  settlement  of  the  foundation,)  the  College 
shall  give  an  account  in  print^  in  proper  and  ancient  Latin,  of  the  fruits  of  their 
tiiemiial  industry. 

That  every  professor  resident  shall  have  his  soholar  to  wait  upon  him  in  his 
chamber,  and  at  table,  whom  he  shall  be  obliged  to  breed  up  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  render  an  account  of  his  progress  to  the  assembly,  from  whose 
etodion  he  received  him,  and  therefore  is  responsible  to  it^  both  tor  the  care  of 
his  education,  and  the  just  and  civil  ussge  of  him. 

That  the  scholar  shall  understand  Latin  very  well,  and  be  moderately  initiated 
in  the  Greek,  before  he  be  capaUe  of  being  chosen  into  the  service,  and  that  be 
shall  not  remain  in.it  above  seven  years. 

That  his  lodging  shall  be  with  the  professor  whom  he  serves. 

That  no  professor  shall  be  a  married  man,  or  a  divine^  or  lawyer  in  practice, 
only  physic  he  may  be  allowed  to  prescribe^  because  the  study  of  that  art  is  a 
great  part  of  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  the  duty  of  that  is  so  great  that  it  will 
not  suffer  him  to  lose  much  time  in  mercenaiy  practice. 

That  the  profossors  shall  ui  the  College  wear  the  habit  of  ordinary  masters 
of  art  in  the  universities  or  of  doct(X8^  if  any  of  them  be  so. 

That  they  shall  all  keep  an  inviolable  and  exemplary  friendship  with  one  an- 
other, and  that  the  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary  mulct  upon  any 
one  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  entered  so  for  into  a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil 
language  to  his  brother  professor;  and  that  the  perseverence  in  any  enmity 
shall  be  punished  by  the  Governors  with  expulsion. 

That  the  chaplain  shall  eat  at  the  master's  table,  (paying  his  twenty  pounds 
a  year  as  the  others  do,)  and  that  he  shall  read  prayers  once  a  day  at  least,  a 
little  before  supper-time;  that  he  shall  preach  iu  the  chapel  every  Sunday 
moming;  and  catechise  in  the  afternoon  the  scholars  and  the  school-boy ;  that 
lie  ghall  every  month  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament;  that  he  shall  not  trouble 
huDself  and  his  auditors  with  the  controversies  of  divinity,  but  only  teach  God 
in  his  just  commandments^  and  in  his  wonderful  works. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

That  the  school  may  be  built  so  as  to  contain  about  two  hundred  boya 
That  it  be  divided  into  four  classes,  not  as  others  are  ordinarily  into  six  or 
seven,  because  we  suppose  that  the  children  sent  hither  to  be  initiated  in  things 
as  well  as  words,  ought  to  have  past  the  two  or  three  firs^  and  to  have  attained 
tiie  age  of  about  thirteen  yearsi  being  already  well  advanced  in  the  Latin 
gnunmar  and  some  authors. 

33iat  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  apy  thing  for  their  teaching;  and 
that  if  any  professor  shall  be  convicted  to  have  taken  any  money  in  consid- 
ention  of  his  pains  at  the  school,  he  shall  be  expelled  with  ignominy  by  the 
GovemorB;  but  if  any  persons  of  great  estate  and  quality,  finding  their  sons 
much  better  proficients  in  learning  here  than  boys  of  the  same  age  commonly 
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are  at  other  schools^  shall  not  think  fit  to  receiye  an  obligation  of  so  near  con- 
cernment without  returning  some  marks  of  acknowledgment,  the7  may,  if  thej 
please,  (for  nothing  is  to  be  demanded,)  bestow  some  little  rarity  or  curiosity 
upon  the  Society  in  recompense  of  their  trouble. 

And  because  it  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children  make  of  their 
time  at  most  schools,  employing  or  rather  casting  away  six  or  seven  years  ia 
the  learning  of  words  only,  and  that  too  very  imperfectly: 

That  a  method  be  here  established  for  the  infusing  knowledge  and  language 
at  the  same  time  into  them ;  and  that  this  may  be  their  apprenticeship  in  natural 
philosophy.  This  we  conceive  may  be  done,  by  breeding  them  in  authors  or 
pieces  of  authors,  who  treat  of  some  parts  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  under- 
stood with  as  much  ease  and  pleasure  as  those  which  are  commonly  taught ; 
such  are  in  Latin,  VarrOf  Cato,  Columella^  PHny^  part  of  Cdstis^  and  of  SenecOj 
Cicero  de  DiviTioMme^  de  Natura  Deorum,  and  several  scattered  pieces,  VirgiPs 
GeorgicSj  Grotivs^  NemesianuSf  Manilius ;  and  because  the  truth  is,  we  want 
good  poets  (I  mean  we  have  but  few)  who  have  purposely  treated  of  sohd  and 
learned,  that  is,  natural  matters,  (the  most  part  indulging  to  the  weakness  of 
the  world,  and  feeding  it  either  with  the  follies  of  love,  or  with  the  fables  of  gods 
and  heroes,)  we  conceive  that  one  book  ought  to  be  compiled  of  all  the  scattered 
little  parcels  among  the  ancient  poets  that  might  serve  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  sciences,  and  which  would  make  no  small  or  unusual  or  unpleasant 
volume.  To  this  we  would  have  added  the  Morals  and  Rhetorics  of  Cicero,  and 
the  Institutions  of  Quintilian;  and  for  the  comedians,  from  whom  almost  all  that 
necessary  part  of  common  discourse  and  all  the  most  intimate  proprieties  of  the 
language  are  drawn,  we  conceive  the  boys  made  be  made  masters  of  them,  as 
a  part  of  their  recreation  and  not  of  their  task,  if  once  a  month,  or  at  least  once 
in  two,  they  act  one  of  Terence^s  comedies^  and  afterwards  (the  most  advanced) 
some  of  PUxvM ;  and  this  is  for  many  reasons  one  of  the  best  exercises  they 
can  be  enjoined,  and  most  innocent  pleasures  they  can  be  allowed.  As  for  the 
Greek  authors,  they  may  study  Nkander,  Oj^pianus,  (whom  Scaliger  does  not 
doubt  to  prefer  above  Homer  himself,  and  place  next  to  his  adored  yirgH,)  Arts- 
tolled  History  of  Animals,  and  other  parts ;  Theophrasttta  and  Dhscorides^  of 
Plants,  and  a  collection  made  out  of  several,  both  poets  and  other  Grecian  wri- 
ters. For  morals  and  rhetoric^  AHstoUe  may  suffice,  or  ffermogenes  and  Lon- 
ginvs  be  added  for  the  latter.  With  the  history  of  animals  they  should  be 
showed  anatomy  as  a  divertisement,  and  made  to  know  the  figures  and  natures 
of  those  creatures  which  are  not  common  among  us,  disabusing  them  at  the  same 
time  of  those  errors  which  are  universally  admitted  concerning  many.  The  same 
method  should  be  used  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  plants;  and  to  this 
must  be  added  a  little  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geography,  the  understanding 
of  the  globes,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  They  should 
likewise  use  .to  declaim  in  Latin  and  English,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  in  all  this  travel  be  rather  led  on  by  familiarity,  encouragement  and 
emulation,  than  driven  by  severity,  punishment  and  terror.  Upon  festivals  and 
playtimes  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  riding,  leaping,  fenc- 
ing, mustering  and  training  afi;er  the  manner  of  soldiers,  Ac.  And  to  prevent 
all  dangers  and  all  disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the  scholars  with 
them  to  be  as  witnesses  and  directors  of  their  actions.  In  fbul  weather  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  learn  to  dance,  that  is,  to  learn  just  so  much  (for  all 
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beyond  is  superfluouSy  if  not  worse,)  as  may  give  them  a  graceful  comportment 
of  their  bodies. 

Upon  Sundays,  and  all  days  of  devotion,  they  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  cbap- 
lain^s  provinca 

That  for  all  these  ends  the  College  so  order  it,  as  that  there  may  be  some 
convenient  and  pleasant  houses  thereabouts,  kept  by  religious,  discreet,  and 
careful  persons,  for  the  lodging  and  boarding  of  young  scholars,  that  they  have 
a  constant  eye  over  them  to  see  that  they  be  bred  up  there  piously,  cleanly, 
and  plentifully,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  parents'  expenses. 

And  that  the  College,  when  it  shall  please  God  either  by  their  own  industry 
and  success,  or  by  the  benevolence  of  patrons,  to  enrich  them  so  far  as  that  it 
may  come  to  their  turn  and  duty  to  be  charitable  to  others,  shall  at  their  own 
duuges  erect  and  maintain  some  house  or  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  such 
poor  men*s  sons  whose  good  natural  parts  may  promise  either  use  or  ornament 
to  the  commonwealth,  during  the  tune  of  their  abode  at  school,  and  shall  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  done  witlvthe  same  conveniences  as  are  enjoyed  even  by 
rich  men^s  children,  (though  they  maintain  the  fewer  for  that  cause,)  there  being 
nothing  eminent  and  illustrious  to  be  expected  from  a  low,  sordid,  and  hospital- 
like education. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  I  be  not  much  abused  by  a  natural  fondness  to  my  own  conceptions,  (that 
rofiyh  of  the  Greeks,  which  no  other  language  has  a  proper  word  for,)  there  was 
never  any  project  thought  upon,  which  deserves  to  meet  with  so  few  adver- 
saries as  this ;  for  who  can  without  impudent  folly  oppose  the  establishment  of 
twenty  well  selected  persons  in  such  a  condition  of  life,  that  their  whole  busi- 
ness and  sole  profession  may  be  to  study  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  all 
other  professions,  from  that  of  the  highest  general  even  to  the  lowest  artisan? 
Who  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  their  whole  time,  wit,  learning,  and  industry, 
to  these  four,  the  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined,  and  to  no  other  ends:  First, 
to  weigh,  examine,  and  prove  all  things  of  nature  delivered  to  us  by  former 
ages,  to  detect,  explode,  and  strike  a  censure  through  all  false  moneys  with 
which  the  world  has  been  paid  and  cheated  so  long,  and  (as  I  may  say)  to  set 
the  mark  of  the  College  upon  all  true  coins,  that  they  may  pass  hereafter  with- 
out any  &rther  trial  Secondly,  to  recover  the  lost  inventions,  and,  as  it  were, 
drowned  lands  of  the  ancients.  Thirdly,  to  improve  all  arts  which  we  now 
have ;  and  lastly,  to  discover  others,  which  we  yet  have  not  And  who  shall 
besides  all  this  (as  a  benefit  by-the-by)  give  the  best  education  in  the  world 
(purely  gratis)  to  as  many  men's  children  as  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  the  ob- 
Hgation.  Neither  does  it  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any  parties  in  state  or 
religion,  but  is  indifferently  to  be  embraced  by  aU  differences  in  opinion,  and 
can  hardly  be  conceived  capable  (as  many  good  institutions  have  done)  even  of 
degeneration  into  any  thing  harmful  So  that,  all  things  considered,  I  will  sup- 
pose this  proposition  will  encounter  with  no  enemies;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  it  will  find  friends  enough  to  carry  it  on  f^om  discourse  and  design  to 
reality  and  effect ;  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  beginning  (for  it  will  maintain 
itself  well  enough  afterwards)  being  so  great  (though  I  have  set  them  as  low  as 
is  possible  in  order  to  so  vast  a  work)  that  it  may  seem  hopeless  to  raise  such  a 
sum  out  of  those  few  dead  relics  of  human  charity  and  public  generosity  which 
are  yet  remaining  in  the  world. 
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niere  is  no  other  sort  of  life  that  affords  so  many  branches  of  praise  to  a 
panegyrist — the  utility  of  it  to  a  man's  self:  the  usefulness  or  rather  necessity 
of  it  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind :  the  innocence,  tiie  pleasure,  the  antiquity,  the 
dignity.  The  utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it)  is  not  so  great  now  in  our 
nation  as  arises  from  merchandise  and  ISie  trading  of  the  city,  ftom  whence 
many  of  the  best  estates  and  chief  honors  of  the  kingdom  are  derived :  we  have 
no  men  now  fetched  from  the  plow  to  be  made  lords,  as  they  were  in  Home  to  be 
made  consuls  and  dictators,  the  reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  from  an  evil 
custom,  now  grown  as  strong  among  us  as  if  it  were  a  law,  which  is,  that  no 
men  put  their  children  to  be  bred  up  apprentices  in  agriculture,  as  in  other 
trades,  but  such  who  are  so  poor,  that  when  they  come  to  be  men,  they  have 
not  wherewithal  to  set  up  in  it^  and  so  can  only  farm  some  small  parcel  of 
ground,  the  rent  of  which  devours  all  but  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  tenant : 
whilst  they  who  are  proprietors  of  the  land,  are  either  too  proud,  or  ibr  want 
of  that  kind  of  education,  too  ignorant  to  improve  their  estates,  though  the 
means  of  doing  it  be  as  easy  and  certain  in  this  as  in  any  other  track  of  com- 
merce. If  there  were  always  two  or  three  thousand  youths  for  seven  or  eight 
years  bound  to  this  profession,  that  they  might  learn  the  whole  art  of  it,  and 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  be  masters  in  it^  by  a  moderate  stock,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  we  should  see  as  many  aldermen's  estates  made  in  the  country,  as  now 
we  do  out  of  all  kind  of  merchandising  In  the  dty.  There  are  as  many  ways 
to  be  rich,  and  which  is  better,  there  is  no  possibility  to  be  poor,  without  such 
negligence  as  can  neither  have  excuse  nor  pity;  for  a  little  ground  will  without 
question  feed  a  little  family,  and  the  superfluities  of  life  (which  are  now  in  some 
cases  by  custom  made  almost  necessary)  must  be  supplied  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  art  and  uidustry,  or  contemned  by  as  great  a  degree  of  philosophy. 

Aa  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident  enough,  since  this  can  liv^ 
without  all  others,  and  no  one  other  without  this.  This  is  like  speech,  without 
which  the  society  of  men  can  not  be  preserved :  the  others  like  figures  and 
tropes  of  speech  which  serve  only  to  adorn  it  Many  nations  have  lived,  and 
some  do  still,  without  any  art  but  this ;  not  so  elegantly,  I  confess,  but  still 
they  live,  and  almost  all  the  other  arts  which  are  here  practiced,  are  beholding 
,to  this  for  most  of  their  materials. 

Jhe  innocence  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing  fbr  which  I  commend  it,  and  if 
tiusbfvndmen  preserve  not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  no  men  are  so  fl'ee 
^ip  ^temptations  of  iniquity.  They  live  by  what  they  can  get  by  industry 
from  the  ear^b,  and  others  by  what  they  can  catch  by  craft  ttom  men.  They 
live  upon  an  estate  given  them  by  their  mother,  and  others  upon  an  estate 
cheated  from  i^eif  Jl)rethren.  They  live  like  sheep  and  kine  by  the  allowances 
of  nature^  ^4  oftti^  like  wolves  and  foxes  by  the  acquisitions  of  rapine.  And, 
J.  fapp^  I  mp^  9fk^^  ^Erjjthout  any  offense  to  the  g^at)  that  sheep  and  kine  are 
wefy  i^e^j  af)4  -^a^  ^F^Ifos  and  foxes  are  pernicious  creatures.  They  are, 
withocut  dispuite,  qf  aU  m'^  t^e  most  quiet  and  least  apt  to  be  inflamed  to  the 
4istnrba^ce  of  the  oomm(¥P<H9^&ith :  their  manner  of  lifb  inclines  them,  and 
iot^Mrest  blnda  ;^bem  to  lave  jp«y9ce.  In  our  late  mad  and  miserable  civil  wars, 
al}  oth^r  traces,  ,Gyeia  to  •t^e  B^^af^est^  set  forth  whole  troops,  and  raised  up 
flQm  JS^m^  ^S9mmii'mi  wU>  ^a^Sim^  famous  and  mighty  for  the  mischiefs  they 
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bad  done;  hok  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  any  one  husbandman  who  had 
•0  oonBidecahle  a  share  in  the  twenty  years'  ruin  of  hia  oountry,  as  to  deserve 
the  cones  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if  great  delights  be  joined  with  so  much 
innooenoBi  I  think  it  is  Ul  done  of  men  not  to  take  them  here  where  they  are 
80  taond  and  ready  at  hand,  rather  than  hunt  for  them  in  courts  and  cities  where 
tbey  are  so  wild,  and  the  chase  so  troublesome  and  dangerous. 

We  are  here  among  tbeyast  and  noUe  scenes  of  nature ;  we  are  there  among 
the  pitifiil  shifts  of  poli^^:  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the 
^Tine  bounty;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  .confhsed  labyrinths  of  human 
malice:  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  dear  and  genuine  taste  of  their 
objects ;  which  are  all  sophisticated  there,  and  for  the  most  part  orerwhelmed 
with  their  contraries.  Here  pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant^ 
and  modest  wi& ;  it  is  there  an  impudent^  fidcle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here  is 
harmksB  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expensefhl  luzuiy. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and  best  natured 
of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husbandman,  and  that  is  the  satis* 
fiusiion  of  looking  round  about  him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and 
improreraents  of  his  own  art  and  diligenoe^  to  be  always  gathering  of  some 
fruits  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding; 
to  see  aU  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own 
industiy;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are  good. 

JSmc  atque  hdne  glomer  anhir  Orcadee ;  tpsi 
Affricoka  iacikm  perkniant  gaudia  ped  ttf. 

On  his  heart-string  a  secret  joy  does  strike. 

The  antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be  contested  by  any  other.  The 
three  first  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier ;  and 
if  any  man  object  that  the  second  of  these  was  a  murtherer,  I  desire  he  would 
consider,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  so,  he  quitted  our  profession  and  turned 
builder.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  EcdesiasHctts  forbids  us  to  hato 
husbandry;  because  (says  he)  the  Jtosi  Bigh  has  created  it.  We  were  all  bom  to 
this  art,  and  taught  by  nature  to  nourish  our  bodies  by  the  same  earth  out  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  to  which  they  must  return,  and  pay  at  last  for  their 
sustenance. 

Behold  the  original  and  primitive  nobility  of  all  those  great  persons,  who  are 
too  proud  now,  not  only  to  till  the  ground,  but  almost  to  tread  upon  it.  We 
may  talk  what  we  please  of  lilies,  and  lions  rampant,  and  spread  eagles  m  fields 
dV,  OT  cP  argent;  but  if  heraldry  were  guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field 
arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and  ancient  arms. 

All  these  considerations  make  me  fall  into  the  wonder  and  complaint  of  Cb^ 
meOa.  How  it  should  come  to  pass  that  all  arts  or  sciences,  (for  the  dispute, 
which  is  an  art,  and  which  a  science,  does  not  belong  to  the  curiosity  of  us 
husbandmen,)  metaphysics,  physic,  morality,  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  &a, 
which  are  all,  I  grant;  good  and  useful  Acuities,  (except  only  metaphysicSi 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  any  thing  or  no,)  but  even  vaulting,  fencing, 
dancing,  attiring,  cookery,  carving,  and  such  like  vanities,  should  all  have  publio 
schools  and  masters,  and  yet  that  we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  any  man  who 
took  upon  him  the  profession  of  teaching  this  so  pleasant,  so  virtuous,  so  profit- 
able^ so  honorable,  so  necessary,  art. 

A  man  would  think,  when  he's  in  serious  humor,  that  it  were  but  a  vain, 
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irrational  and  ridiculous  thing,  for  a  great  company  of  men  and  women  to  ran 
up  and  down  in  a  room  together,  in  a  hundred  several  postures  and  figures  to 
no  purpose,  and  with  no  design ;  and  therefore  dancing  was  invented  firsts  and 
practiced  anciently  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  religion,  which  consisted 
all  in  mummery  and  madness;  the  latter  being  the  chief  glory  of  the  worship, 
and  accounted  divine  inspiration.  This,  I  say,  a  severe  man  would  think, 
though  I  dare  not  determine  so  far  against  so  customary  a  part  now  of  good 
breeding.  And  yet,  who  is  there  among  our  gentry,  that  does  not  entertain  a 
dancing-master  for  his  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  ?  But  did  ever 
any  father  provide  a  tutor  for  his  son,  to  instruct  him  betimes  in  the  nature  and 
improvements  of  that  land  which  he  intended  to  leave  him  ?  That  is  at  least  a 
superfluity,  and  this  a  defect  in  our  manner  of  education;  and  therefore  I  could 
wish  (but  can  not  in  these  times  much  hope  to  see  it)  that  one  College  in  each 
University  were  erected  and  appropriated  to  this  study,  as  well  as  there  are  to 
medicine  and  the  civil  law.  There  would  be  no  need  of  making  a  body  of 
scholars  and  fellows,  with  certain  endowments,  as  in  other  colleges;  it  would 
suffice,  if  after  the  manner  of  halls  in  Oxford,  there  were  only  four  professors 
constituted,  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for  only  one  master,  or  principal,  as 
they  call  him  there)  to  teach  these  four  parts  of  it  First,  aration,  and  all  things 
relating  to  it.  Secondly,  pasturage.  Thirdly,  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods.  Fourthly,  all  parts  of  rural  economy,  which  would  contain  the  govern- 
ment of  bees,  swine,  poultry,  decoys,  ponds,  &c.,  and  all  that  which  Varro  calls 
ViUatkas  PasUones^  together  with  the  sports  of  the  field  (which  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  not  only  as  pleasures,  but  as  parts  of  housekeeping)  and  the  domes- 
tical conservation  and  uses  of  all  that  is  brought  in  by  industry  abroad.  The 
business  of  these  professors  should  not  be,  as  is  commonly  practiced  in  other 
arts,  only  to  read  pompous  and  superficial  lectures  out  of  VirgiVs  GeorgicSf 
Pliny^  Varro^  or  ChlumdUi^  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  whole  method  and 
course  of  this  study,  which  might  be  run  through  perhaps  with  diligence  in  a 
year  or  two ;  and  the  continual  succession  of  scholars,  upon  a  moderate  taxa- 
tion for  their  diet,  lodging  and  learning,  would  be  a  sufficient  constant  revenue 
for  maintenance  of  the  house  and  the  professors,  who  should  be  men  not  chosen 
for  the  ostentation  of  critical  literature,  but  for  solid  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  they  teach  such  men ;  so  industrious  and  public-spirited  as  I 
conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
speak  farther  of  my  thoughts  of  this  design,  unless  the  present  disposition  of 
the  age  allowed  more  probability  of  bringing  it  mto  execution. 


PLAN  OP  A  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITY 

BT  J.    800TT  BU88BLL. 


Under  the  title  of  Syetematic  Technical  Education  for  the  Eng- 
lish People,  J.  Scott  Russell,  a  civil  engineer  of  large  experience, 
and  wide  observation  of  the  results,  both  of  deficient  and  thorough 
professional  training  in  the  designing,  construction,  and  superin- 
tendence of  great  public  works,  and  private  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical establishments,  has  developed  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
special  training  for  the  different  occupations  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  modem  society  in  England.  These  diverse  trainings — 
the  subjects  and  methods  he  has  distributed  into  different  schools, 
and  then  grouped  into  an  institution  which  he  calls  the  English 
Technical  University.  We  have  elsewhere  copied  his  illustration 
of  such  a  system,  and  of  such  institutions,  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Wurtemburg  and  Switzerland.  We  here  bring  together 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  classes  and  schools  for  which  he  would 
provide. 

Classea/or  vihom  Systematic  Education  and  Training  is  necessary. 

CLASS    I. 

1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Soldier  and  Sailor.  3.  The  Theologian.  4.  The 
Lawyer.    5.  The  Doctor. 

(The  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  are  provided  by  the  Universities, 
and  the  second  by  the  military  schools.) 

GLASS  n. 

6.  The  Agriculturist  T.  The  Miner.  8.  The  Metallurgist  9.  The  Mannfac- 
torer.  10.  The  Civil  Engineer.  11.  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  12.  The  Ma- 
chinist 13.  The  Architect.  14.  The  Naval  Architect  16.  Tlie  Merchant. 
16.  The  Ship-owner.  17.  The  Merchant  Sailor.  18.  The  Practical  Chemist 
19.  The  Astronomer.    20.  The  Marine  Engineer.     21.  The  Surveyor. 

(Some  of  these  are  provided  for  by  Government  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  and  of  Naval  Architecture,  which  might  form  portions  of  the  fUture 
systematic  course  of  education.) 

CLASS  m. 

22.  The  Professor  of  Pure  Science.  23.  The  Professor  of  Literature.  24.  The 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  25.  The  Teacher  or  Schoolmaster.  26.  The  Political 
Economist 

(Some  of  these  are  imperfectly  provided  for  m  schools  and  universities.) 
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We  omit  Mr.  RasselFs  classification  of  the  Sciences  and  give  his 
grouping  of  these  Sciences  with  their  practical  applications,  and 
work,  into  schools. 

ENGLISH  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSIT7. 

When  we  have  provided  in  our  university  flfty-six  courses  of  study,  cover- 
ing the  wide  fields  of  education  in  matter  and  mind,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
have  merely  embarrassed  the  youthful  student  by  the  number  and  yariety  of 
the  subjects  from  which  he  has  to  select;  and  if  we  leave  him  free  liberty  of 
choice,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  run  the  risk  of  much  waste  of  energy  and  time. 
In  order  that  our  university  may  be  of  (he  greatest  practical  service  to  our  stu- 
dent, we  must  aid  him  in  his  choice  by  presenting  him  with  that  selection  of 
subjects  which  will  most  directly  lead  up  to  his  aim  in  life,  and  most  easily  con- 
duct him  through  the  difficulties  of  learning  to  technical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical skill.  As  we  have  in  the  former  Chapter  classed  our  professors  aocor^ng 
to  the  nature  of  the  science  they  have  to  teach,  so  now  we  must  class  our  stu- 
dents and  their  studies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aims  in  li&  which  they 
have  in  view.  This  will  group  both  teachers  and  taught  into  entirely  new  sub- 
divisions. 

It  has  already  been  agreed  that  we  shall  proTide  technical  education  for 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  professions,  embracing  all  the  modern  professions, 
and  excluding  the  three  ancient  ones, — theology,  law,  and  medicine.  And  our 
first  question  is,  whether  for  all  these  we  must  provide  twenty-two  separate 
and  independent  courses  of  study. 

If  these  professional  men  were  all  to  be  educated  in  different  schools — ^in 
buildings  apart  from  one  another — we  might  have  to  provide  twenty-two  courses 
of  education;  but  as  they  are  all  meant  to  be  taught  in  a  single  buUding,  we 
shall  be  able  to  simpliiy  the  matter  by  means  of  systematic  combination.  Re- 
suming here  the  list  of  professions  for  whom  we  are  to  provide  education,  we 
should  have  to  form  the  following  g^ups  of  studies,  corresponding  to  the  tech- 
nical occupations  pf  the  students: — 

SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICS. 

Pure  Science. — Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Chemistry j 
Higher  Metallurgy. 

Practical  AppHcatkms. — Descriptiye  Geometry;  Constructive  Geometry; 
Geometric  Movements;  Sources  of  Materials;  Properties  of  Materials;  Strength 
of  Materials;  Elements  of  Mechanics;  Structural  Mechanics;  Machinery  and 
Tools;  Engines  and  Prime  Movers;  Economics  of  Work;  Endurance  of  Ma- 
chinery; Machine  Shops  and  Buildings :  Mechanical  Manufactures;  Political 
^loonomy ;  Workshop  Economy ;  Prindples  of  Design. 

Work-in  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Collection  of  Machines;  In  the  Col- 
lection of  Machine  Materials ;  In  the  Collection  of  Raw  Materials  of  Manufac- 
tures; In  the  Collection  of  Engines,  Ac.;  In  Mechanical  Experiment;  In  the 
Faetoiy;  Round  the  Tour  of  Home  Manufactories;  In  Foreign  Travel 

T^  SCHOOL  OF  OmL  COKSTRUOTION. 
TM  iJioHmoTnaAL. 

Pare  Science, — ^Highest  Geometry ;  Laws  of  Number  and  Proportron ;  Statics ; 
Psychology;  -^thetics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Animal  Physiology;  Rotanio 
Organography;  Geology;  Art  History. 

Pi-acUcal  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry;  Geometry  of  Vision;  Con- 
structive Geometry;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying;  History  of  Building 
Materials;  Strengths  of  Materials;  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials;  Geology 
of  Stones  and  Cements;  Mmeralogy;  Stability  of  Foundations ;  Stability  of 
Structures ;  Theory  of  Arches  and  Rooft ;  Forms  of  Beauty ;  Forms  of  Strength ; 
Proportions  of  Mass*  Linear  Decoration;  Surfece  Decoration;  Solid  Decora- 
tion; Building  Processes,  Tools  and  Machinery;  Building  Economy;  Buildmg 
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Bndarance;  Domestic  Health;  Domeeftic  Economy;  Domestic  Comfort;  Laws 
of  Sound  and  Hearing  in  Bailding;  Laws  of  Ingress,  Egress,  and  Seeing ;  Laws 
of  Climate  and  Weather;  On  Use,  Purpose,  and  Fitness;  Principles  of  Design; 
Laws  of  Property  and  Buildings ;  Landscape  Design. 

Work, — ^In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  School  of  Design;  In  Modeling  School; 
In  Medianical  Experiment ;  In  the  Museam  of  Ancient  Models ;  In  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Architecture;  In  the  Collection  of  Building  Materials ;  In  the 
Collection  of  Decorations  and  Art  Workmanship ;  In  an  Office  of  Works ;  On 
the  Works ;  On  Travel  at  Home ;  On  Foreign  TraveL 

^  INaiNSBRIICa. 

Pure  Science, — ^Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Hydrology; 
Higher  Chemistry;  Higher  Geology;  Higher Crystallogy. 

J^€Kticdl  AppliccUions. — Engines  and  Prime  Movers;  Theory  of  Vehicles  and 
Looomotiye  Machines;  Theory  of  Ships  and  Steamboats;  Chemistry  of  Build- 
ing Materials;  Geologjr  of  Stones  and  Cements;  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy; 
Stability  of  Foundations;  Building  Combinations  of  Materials;  Sources  of  Ma- 
terials of  Construction;  Theory  of  Bridges,  Itoofs,  and  Tunnels;  Constructive 
Geometry;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying;  Descriptive  Geometry;  Per- 
q>ective  Goometry;  Geometric  Movements;  Strengths  of  Materials;  Elements 
of  Mechanics;  Machines  and  Tools;  Theorv  of  Kivers;  Theory  of  Tides  and 
Waves;  Theory  of  Boads,  Bailroads,  and  Uanals;  Prindples  of  Architectural 
Design;  Principles  of  Metallurgy ;  Economics  of  Construction;  Endurance  of 
Structures,  Engines,  Machines,  and  Implements. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Collection  of  Engineering  Models; 
In  the  Collection  of  Building  Materials;  In  the  Collection  of  Machines ;  In  the 
Laboratory  of  Strength  of  Materials ;  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  Engi- 
neering Experiment;  In  the  Factory;  On  the  Works;  In  Foreign  Travel 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Pure  Science. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  (Geology;  Political 
Economy. 

Practical  Appiicaiions. — Descriptive  Gteometiy;  Trigonometrical  Surveying; 
Mineralogical  Drawing;  Distribntk)n  of  Minerals;  Practical  Mechanics;  Ele- 
ments of  Machinery;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers;  Ventilation;  Drawing; 
Ph^^ology  and  Chemistry  of  Life. 

Work. — ^In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Physical  Laboratory ;  In  the 
Drawing  Office;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology ;  In  the  Mine ;  In  Foreign  Mines. 

nil    MBTAUUURaUT. 

iVe  Scienee. — ^Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Geology. 

Practical  AppUcations, — Smelting  and  Refining;  Practical  MecbanicB:  Strength 
of  Materials ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Mineralogical  Drawing ;  Combustion  and 
Ventilation ;  Elements  of  Machinery ;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers ;  Statics  <^ 
Buildmgs;  Nature  of  Machine  Tools;  Hydraulic  Machinery;  Electro-Magnetic 
Metallurgy. 

Work — In  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  In  the  Physical  Laboratory;  In  the 
Drawmg  Office,*  In  the  Museum  of  Geok)gy ;  In  the  Metal  Manufactory;  In 
Foreign  Travel 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AOBICULTUBE. 

Pure  Scienee. — ^Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  Geology. 

Applications  of  Science, — Anatomy  of  Plants;  Physiology  of  Plants;  Anat- 
omy of  Animals ;  Physiology  of  Animals ;  Geol(^  of  Soils ;  Chemistry  of  Soils; 
Chemistry  of  Manures;  Chemistry  of  Food;  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
Surveying,  Leveling,  Plan-drawing,  and  Draining;  Practical  Mechanics;  Prin- 
ciples of  Sfeam  Engines:  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements;  Nature  and 
Influence  of  Cliinates;  Buildings,  Roads,  Gates,  and  Fences;  Training  Fruit 
Trees,  and  Umber. 

PracUeal  WbrA^— Iirthe  Mechanical  Workshop;  In  the  Hospital  for  Ani- 
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mals ;  In  the  Farm ;  In  Foreign  Travel ;  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the 
Physical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology. 

THK  aAftDBNCa  AND  FORBSTBR. 

Have  an  education  of  similar  nature  to  the  Agriculturist,  with  a  specialty  in 
each  case.  Both  have,  in  addition,  to  study  the  principles  of  beauty  in  their 
applications  to  Landscape  Decoration,  and  in  their  combinations  with  Archi- 
tecture ;  both  require  a  large  course  of  instruction  in  the  Theory  of  Climate, 
and  in  Physical  Geography  and  Botanical  Geography — ^both,  therefore,  must 
study  Decorative  Architecture.  For  the  rest,  the  study  of  the  same  courses  as 
the  Agriculturist  is  necessary. 

THB  BOHOOL  OF   COMMEBOB. 
TBX  mrrcbaht. 

Pure  Science, — Geograghy;  Natural  History;  Ethnology;  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Doctrine  of  Probabilities ;  History ;  Languages ;  Ethics ;  Law. 

Practical  Applications. — Construction  and  Outfit  of  Ships ;  Docks  and  Ware- 
houses; Physical  Geography;  Political  Geography;  Geography  of  Plants; 
Geography  of  Animals ;  Geography  of  Minerals ;  Weights  and  Measures  of 
NajLions;  Moneys  of  Nations;  Statistics  and  Wealth  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Value ;  Laws  of  Insurance ;  Laws  of  Navigation ;  Principles  of  Exchange ; 
Theories  of  Price;  Interest  and  Banking;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Work. — In  Natural  History  Collections;  In  Collection  of  Eaw  Materials ;  'In 
Counting-house  and  Warehouse ;  In  Foreign  Travel 

THB  M AMUPACTURBR. 

Pare  Science. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Natural  Histoiy;  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Practical  Applications. — Geometrical  Drawing;  Decorative  Drawing;  Light 
and  Shade;  Light  and  Color;  Principles  of  Beauty;  Principles  of  Design; 
Chemistry  of  Color;  Animal  Substances;  Yegetable  Substances ;  Mineral  Sub- 
Stances  ;  Geography  of  Baw  Materials ;  Mechanics  of  Haw  Materials ;  Archi- 
tecture of  Manufactories;  Architecture  of  Warehouses;  Manufacturing  Ma- 
chinery :  Commerce  and  Banking. 

Work, — ^In  Natural  History  Collections ;  In  Collection  of  Raw  Materials ;  In 
Collection  of  Machine  Models;  In  Collection  of  Patterns  of  Manufactured 
Goods;  In  the  Laboratory ;  In  the  Factory;  In  Foreign  Travel 

TBB  tHIP  OWRBR. 

Pure  Science. — Elementary  Geometry ;  Elementary  Arithmetic;  Elementary 
Hydrostatics ;  Elementary  Hydrodynamics ;  Elementary  Pneumatics ;  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry;  Elementary  Geography;  Elementary  Natural  History;  Ele- 
mentary Ethnology ;  Elementary  Politick  Economy ;  Elementary  -Languages ; 
Elementary  Ethics;  Elementary  Law. 

Practiced  Applications. — ^Descriptive  Geometry ;  Strength  and  Values  of  Ma- 
terials; Sources  of  Materials;  Physic^  Geography;  Weights  and  Measures 
of  Nations;  Laws  of  Nations  (and  Customs);  Moneys  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Commerce;  Insurance  (Principles  of);  Principles  of  Exchange;  Docks,  and 
Harbors,  and  Warehouses ;  Navigation ;  Seamanship ;  Ship  Building ;  Marine 
Engine  Building;  Sail  Making;  Masting  and  Rigging;  Equipment  and  Outfit; 
Lading  and  Storing ;  Manning  and  Clearing  Out;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 
ping; Laws  of  Freight  and  Insurance;  Laws  of  Measurement  and  Tonnage; 
Ship's  Husbandry.;  Health,  Food,  and  Safety;  Wi^es  and  Disbursements; 
Merchandise  and  Exchange;  Banking  and  Interest;  Navigation  Laws;  Book- 
keeping; Stowage. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Ship  Model  Room;  In  the  Engine 
Model  Room;  In  the  Building  Yard;  In  the  Engine  Factory;  In  the  Harbor; 
In  the  Ship's  Store  Rooms;  In  the  Warehouses ;  In  the  Docks;  In  the  Re- 
pairing Yard ;  In  Sail-maker's^  Mast-maker's,  Rigger's  Yard. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OP  ASTBONOMT,  NAYIGATIOX,  AND    SUEVBYINa. 

TBK  SAILOR. 

Jhtre  Science. — Elementary  Geometry;  Elementary  Algebra;  Elementary 
Arithmetic;  Elementary  Geography ;  Elementary  Astronomy ;  Elementary  Me- 
chanics; Elementary  Languages;  Elementary  Pneumatics;  Elementary  Hy- 
draiilic& 

Practical  Applications. — Drawing;  Strength  of  Materials;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Commercial  Geography ;  Nautical  Astronomy;  Chart-making;  Marine 
Surveying;  Submarine  Surveying;  Ship  Building;  Equipment  of  Ships  and 
Outfit;  Stowage  and  Tonnage;  Masting  and  Rigging;  Laws  of  Tonnage;  Cus- 
toms and  Clearance;  Laws  of  Nations;  Navigation  lliaws;  Laws  of  Storms; 
Laws  of  Commerce;  Laws  of  Freight  and  Insurance;  Ship's  Husbandry; 
Health,  Food,  and  Safety ;  Book-keeping;  Navigation;  Seamanship;  Harbors, 
Docks,  and  Slips;  Weights,  Measures,  and  Moneys ;  Steam-engines  and  Boilers ; 
Artillery;  Naval  Tactics. 

Work. — ^In  the  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Chart  Room ;  In  the  Calculating  Room ; 
In  the  Ship  Model  Room ;  In  tlie  Engine  Model  Room ;  In  the  Building  Yard ; 
In  the  Engine  Factory ;  In  the  Repairing  Yard ;  In  the  Training  Ship ;  In 
Ships  at  S^;  In  Harbors;  In  Surveying  Ships ;  In  Ships  of  War. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF   NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

TBK  NAVAL  ARCHITKCT. 

Pure  Science. — ^Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Hydrostatics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Hydro- 
dynamics ;  Higher  Chemistiy ;  Higher  Metallurgy ;  Higher  Pneumatics. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Constructive  GreOmetry  ; 
Sources  of  Materials;  Properties  of  Materials;  Strength  of  Materials;  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanics;  Structural  Mechanics;  Engines  and  Boilers;  Propellers 
and  Mechanism ;  Artillery  and  Protection ;  Metallurgy ;  Economics  of  Work ; 
Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping;  Freight  and  Insurance;  Navigation;  Sea- 
manship; Lading  and  Ship's  Husbandry;  Naval  Tactics  and  War;  Health, 
Food,"  and  Climate ;  Ship's  Wages  and  Economics ;  Harbors  and  Docks ;  Equip- 
ment, Rigging,  and  Outfit ;  Storing  and  Lading ;  Measurement  and  Tonnage. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Model  Loft;  On  the  Moulding  Floor; 
In  the  Collection  of  Marine  Engines ;  In  the  Collection  of  Materials ;  In  the* 
Collection  of  Ship  Models;  In  the  Experiments  of  Materials;  In  the  Building 
Yard;  At  Sea;  In  the  Engine  Factory. 

THB  M ABimB  BHOIIIBBK. 

This  is  a  mixture  of  the  Ship-builder  and  the  Mechanical  Engineer's  courses 
of  education,  with  experience  superadded  of  building  Marine  Engines,  erecting 
them  on  board  ship,  and  managing  them  at  sea. 


We  have  now  to  consider  how  we  shall  group  the  students  of  these  schools, 
that  they  may  avail  themselves  simultaneously  of  such  courses  of  education  as 
are  common  to  each  group. 

It  is  plain  at  first  sight,  that  the  civil  engineer  and  the  architect  are  allied 
professions;  that  the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  machinist  belong  in  one 
group ;  that  the  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  go  together ;  that  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  practical  chemist  have  need  of  the  same  knowledge ;  that  the 
miner  and  the  metallurgist  may  be  grouped  together,  as  also  the  astronomer, 
the  surveyor,  and  sailor:  that  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the 
man  of  literature,  have  many  studies  in  common :  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to 
simpli^''  much  the  courses  of  study  each  pupil  may  have  to  seek  out  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself. 

I. — TJie  School  of  Mechanics. — 1.  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  2.  The  Ma- 
chinist.    3.  The  Marine  Engineer. 

n.—TJie  School  of  Civil  Construction.'— I.  The  Civil  Engineer.  2.  The 
Architect.    3.  The  Naval  Architect. 
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UL—TJie  School  of  Kaval  Architecture,--!.  The  Naval  Architect  2.  The 
Ship-owner.    3.  The  Marine  Engineer.    4.  The  Sailor. 

lY.—ThA  School  of  Chemistry.— I.  The  Professor.  2.  The  Practical  Chan- 
ist  3.  The  Dyer.  4.  The  Mineralogist.  5.  The  Analyst.  6.  The  Chemical 
Mann&ctarer. 

Y.'-The  School  of  Mines.— I,  The  Miner.  2.  The  Metalluiigist  3.  The 
Practical  Chemist 

VI. — The  School  of  Commerce, — 1.  The  Merchant  2.  The  Manufiicturer. 
3.  The  Political  Economist.    4.  The  Ship-owner. 

YIL—The  School  of  AgricuUure,—-!,  The  Agricaltarist  2.  The  Gardener. 
3.  The  Forester. 

YUL — The  School  of  Astronomy,  NavigaUoni  €md  Surveying, — 1.  The  Aa- 
tronomer.    2.  The  Surreyor.    3.  The  Sailor. 

JX.—The  School  of  LUerature  and  Language,—!.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Political  Economist    3.  The  Teacher.    4.  The  Professor. 

X.—The  School  of  Fine  A9i8.—l.  The  Architect  2.  The  Scolptor.  3.  The 
Painter.    4.  The  Decorator.    6.  The  Designer. 

XL— The  School  of  Political  Economy, — ^1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Econo- 
mist   3.  The  Merchant    4.  The  Manu&ctorer.    6.  The  Professor. 

XII.— 7^6  School  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,— I.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Professor.    3.  The  Moral  Philosopher. 

XIIL—The  School  of  Pedagogy.— I,  The  Professor.  2.  The  Teacher.  3.  The 
Schoolmaster. 

XIV. — The  Preparatory  and  Supplementary  School. — ^A  provisional  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  up  students  who  are  insufficiently  prepared  for  the  University. 

XV.— r^c  School  of  Mathematics.— 1.  The  Calcidator.  2.  The  Actuary. 
3.  The  Statistician.  4.  The  Surveyor.  5.  The  Astronomer.  6.  The  Pro- 
fessor. 

XVI. — The  School  of  Science  and  Philosophy. — ^This  is  a  school  for  the 
training  of  philosophers,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  leisure,  who  may  not  pro- 
pose to  become  members  of  professions,  but  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
and  the  philosophies  for  purposes  of  personal  improvement,  and  hope  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  the  advancement  of  human  society. 

Each  School  must  have  its  Museum  of  material,  apparatus,  and  practical 
machinery,  and  each  Science  its  tedinical  books,  and  means  of  special  illustra- 
tion or  experiment 

Local  Techhicai  OoUeges. 

Subordinate  to  this  metropolitan  university,  local  technical  colleges  should 
be  placed  in  every  great  centre  of  local  industry.  The  subjects  taught  would 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  university,  only  the  theoretical  part  would  not  be 
carried  to  the  same  heights  of  science,  and  the  technical  part  would  be  more 
fully  carried  out  into  the  technical  details  of  the  industries  of  the  neighborhood. 
Specially  attached  also  to  each  of  them  would  be  an  extensive  collection  of 
models,  examples,  materials  belonging  to  the  local  industries,  and  a  free  tech- 
nical library,  with  a  comfortable  r^uling  room. 

Country  Trade  Schools, 

The  lower  class  of  institutions  would  be  those  which  either  form  preparatory 
schools  for  the  technical  colleges,  or  finishing  technical  schools  for  those  who 
can  go  no  further;  and  these  should  pervade  not  only  the  whole  country,  but 
the  large  towns  and  the  metropolis,  there  behig  one  such  institution  for  every 
20,000  inhabitants  in  town  districts,  and  for  every  10,000  in  country  districts; 
and  either  in  the  same  building  or  in  a  different  one  tliero  should  be  technical 
schools  in  the  evening,  as  complete  in  their  course  of  instruction  for  the  work- 
ing men,  as  in  the  morning  for  the  youth  of  the  district ;  and  to  these  schools 
should  be  attached  a  library,  museum,  and  reading-room,  similar  to  that  of  the 
colleges,  only  more  elementary,  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  these  local  night 
schools  and  libraries  for*  the  working  men  that  ought  to  fulfill  the  duties  in 
which  our  mechanics*  institutions  have  so  wofUlly  failed,  and  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  convenient  that  the  government  should  make  use  of  the  building  and 
organization  of  these  mechanics'  institutes  for  these  technical  evenuig  schools. 


IHTERNAnONAl  EXHIBITIONS  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BI8T0BIGAL. 

Thb  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  governmental  interposition  in 
BdeiKtific  and  teofanical  instruction  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Uniyersal  Expoai- 
tioQ  of  tike  Industries  of  Nations  held  in  London  in  1851 — ^the  first  of  that 
series  of  sublime  lessons^  read  of  all  men,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  human 
labor  and  artistic  skill,  when  directed  by  science  to  a  knowledge  and  to  the 
oibserranoe  of  the  laws  of  nature,  whidi  has  already  modified,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  all  civilized  nations,  eystems  and  institutions  of  industrial 
training.  The  approach  to  this  first  great  demonstration  of  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  industry  and  products  of  the  world — ^to  this  series  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  workmen  of  the  same  and  different  na- 
tions^ trained  in  different  ways  in  the  use  of  the  same  material,  for  the  same 
poiposes  of  utility  and  ornamentation — ^was  gradual  In  all  civilized  countries, 
exhibitions  of  a  local  or  provincial  character,  and  in  some  cases  of  national 
scope,  had  been  held  within  the  last  half  century.  In  England,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  early  as  1*756,  had  offered  prizes  for  specimens  of  tapestry,  carpets  and 
porcelain,  and  in  1761,  of  pictures  and  engravings,  displayed  in  rooms  of  the 
Sodety  at  London ;  but  it  was  not  till  1828  that  a  national  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  workshops,  factories  and  studios  of  England,  of  a  varied  and 
general  character,  took  place  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Beposi- 
tory.  This  was  followed,  in  183*7,  1839,  and  1849,  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham. 

In  France  the  first  ^tematic  and  successful  Industrial  Exhibition  of  na- 
tional importance  was  held  in  1798,  on  the  suggestion,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Marquis  d'Aveze,  commissioner  of  the  national  manufactories  of 
Sevres  and  the  Gobelins.  The  second  took  place  in  1801,  and  the  third  in  1802, 
under  the  active  lead  of  the  First  Ck>nsul  (Napoleon),  assisted  by  a  commission 
of  the  most  scientific  men  of  France,  who  visited  the  most  important  fitctories, 
workshops,  and  ateliera  of  France,  to  explain  the  individual  and  national  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  every  department  of  labor 
asd  akiU.  That  of  1801  was  held  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre,  and  one  of 
the  bronze  medals  was  awarded  to  Jacquard  for  his  loom.  To  give  stability 
and  provide  the  agency  of  similar  exhibitions,  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  France  was  instituted  in  1802,  and 
under  its  auspices,  aided  by  the  government,  numerous  National  Fairs  have 
been  held— each  with  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors,  and  with  more  varied 
spedmens  of  scientific  invention  and  artistic  skill— especially  in  the  direction 
of  common  wants.    The  Exhibition  of  1849  is  remarkable  for  the  proposition 
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of  M.  BufTet,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  to  all  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  to  include  specimens  of  the  industrial  productions  of  other  nations 
in  the  competitions  for  honorable  mention  and  premiums.    But  the  proposition 
did  not  meet  with  general  favor,  and  its  consideration  was  dropped.    Tlie  va- 
rious French  Expositions  had  been  much  frequented  by  the  manufacturer  and. 
designers  of  other  countries,  and  numerous  illustrations  of  the  finest  articles  in 
the  domain  of  Art  had  been  published— especially  of  those  of  1845,  and  1849 
— in  other  countries ;  the  broad  international  advantages  of  such  displays  of 
the  perfected  specimens  of  artistic -and  trained  labor  impressed  many  minds  in 
different  countries,  but  nowhere  with  such  immediate  practical  results  as  in 
England.    It  only  needed  the  right  word  from  the  voice  of  authority  to  brin^ 
this  feeling  into  action ;  and  that  word  was  uttered  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
Prince  Albert  of  England,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce^ 
of  which  he  was  President: — "Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  Great  Exhi- 
bition— an  Exhibition  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  this  country,  not  merely- 
national  in  its  scope  and  benefits,  but  comprehensive  of  the  whole  world,  and  I 
offer  myself  to  the  public  as  their  leader,  if  they  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  un- 
dertaking.'*   The  offer  was  accepted — the  Society,  the  press,  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers, artists,  artisans,  and  finally  the  government,  enlisted ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  presence  of  100,000 
people  of  every  nation,  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  the  products  of 
every  clime,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  workshops  of  every  tribe,  was  inaugurated. 
The  Exliibition — the  first  great  competitive  trial  of  nations  in  the  peaceful  field 
of  industry — was  a  complete  success — a  sublime  monument  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labor,  when  directed  by  intelligence  and  taste,  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  and  rational  pleasures  of  mankind. ' 

RESULTS. 

The  benefits  resulting  to  Great  Britain,  and  sooner  of  later  in  the  influence 
of  this  and  similar  exhibitions,  to  all  countries,  fi'om  the  Great  Industrial  Expo- 
sition of  1851,  can  not  be  over-estimated,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  pre- 
sent them  in  a  condensed  statement  We  shall  notice  only  a  few,  with  special 
reference  to  technical  instruction — ^the  formal  training  of  workingmen  of  all 
grades  in  knowledge,  taste  and  skill  in  their  several  occupations,  through  famil- 
iarity with  the  best  specimens  of  material,  implements,  machinery,  and  work, 
collected  in  museums  or  exhibitions,  and  opportunities  of  study  and  practice  in 
schools  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to  imparting  such 
knowledge,  taste,  and  skill. 

1.  Every  person,  who  made  even  a  brief  visit  to  the  Exhibition,  had  a  clearer 
conception  of  a  finished  specimen  of  manufacture  or  handicraft,  in  the  line  of 
his  own  wants,  than  he  had  before,  and  thus  a  demand  for  a  better  style  of 
workmanship  was  created. 

2.  Every  artist,  manufacturer,  foreman,  or  operative  who  visited  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  especially  those  who  studied  the  department  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar,  or  the  most  interested,  had  in  his  mind  a  higher  standard  of  possi- 
ble attainment  than  most  of  them  had  before  reached.  Efforts  at  improvement 
in  design,  and  in  detail,  were  at  once  made,  and  the  means  for  further  improve- 
ment were  demanded,  and,  to  some  extent,  furnished. 

3.  The  attention  of  capitahsts,  public-spirited  citizens  and  statesmen  was 
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forcibly  arrested  to  the  necessity  of  providihg  at  once  better  elementary  train- 
ing for  all  classes,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  to  live  by  their  labor;  and 
at  the  same  time,  securing  to  designers,  engineers,  foremen  and  superintendents 
generally  of  large  works,  better  artistic  and  scientific  training.  The  immediate 
results  of  this  attention,  and  agitation,  were  more  liberal  appropriations  for  pri- 
mary schools,  and  for  schools  of  science  and  art,  a  general  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  of  National  Education,  and  the  final  passage  in  1870  of  an  act, 
establish ing  a  ^srstem  of  elementary  schools  for  England,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
creation  of  the  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  is  rapidly 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  influencing  its  development  in  every  civilized  country.  The  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art  at  South  Kensington,  created  since  1852,  with  its  affiliated 
schools  and  museums,  central  and  provincial,  is  now  the  model  for  imitation  for 
Europe  and  America. 

4.  The  perpetuation  of  the  unique  structure  designed  specially  for  the  Exhi- 
bition, in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  its  equipment,  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  grounds  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  public  utility  and  recreation 
''in  the  direction  of  science  and  art,"  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,500,000 — ^has  already 
accomplished  its  object  with  more  than  4,000,000  visitors  who  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  up  to  1869. 

5.  The  permanent  organization  and  continued  activity  of  the  original  Com- 
mission, composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  (in  science,  letters,  arts 
and  affairs)  in  the  kingdom,  through  whose  wise  management  this  unprece- 
dented enterprise  was  a  pecuniary  success — is  another  result,  which  is  perpet- 
uating the  influence  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  many  dii^ctions: — 

First — In  securing  the  possible  union  of  many  institutions  of  Science  and 
Art,  on  almost  the  only  central  spot  within  the  vast  circumference  of  the  me- 
tropolis whicli  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  purdiase  of  the  Gore 
Estate  in  South  Kensington,  having  with  subsequent  exchanges  and  purchases 
an  area  of  100  acres,  accessible  by  railways  and  other  cheap  public  convey- 
ances, and  connected  with  public  parks  and  grounds,  already  highly  improved, 
to  an  extent  of  640  acres — out  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  Exhibition  (150,- 
0002.)  and  a  special  grant  of  a  like  sum  by  Parliament 

Second — The  subsequent  erection  on  this  estate  of  buildings  devoted  to  Art 
and  Science  at  a  cost  of  over  1,000,0002.,  and  the  gathering  within  them  of 
museums  and  collections  (hardly  yet  begun)  which  the  like  sum  could  not  even 
now  purchase. 

Tliird — ^The  erection  of  an  appropriate  hall  for  annual  exhibitions  of  indu&- 
trial  productions,  and  otlier  purposes,  at  an  expense  of  near  300,0002. 

The  purchase  and  improvement  of  this  estate  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
and  artistic  knowledge,  as  applicable  to  productive  industry,  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1851.  No  fitter  me- 
morial of  the  first  suggester  of  this  enterprise — the  good  Prince  Albert,  "  to 
whose  fiir-seeing  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  its  first  conception  was  due, 
and  to  whose  clear  judgment  and  untiring  exertions  in  directing  its  execution, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  its  unprecedented  success," — could  be  devised  than  this 
estate  thus  improved.  No  monument  at  once  so  attractive  for  all  classes  in  the 
kingdom,  or  so  fiill  of  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  noblest  kind  for  all 
time,  in  eveiy  department  of  industrial  activity,  both  that  which  ministers  to 
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the  necessities  and  oomforU  of  life,  and  that  which  labors  to  realize  in  fonn  and 
color,  the  loftiest  ideal  of  the  artist  and  poet, — could  be  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  great  eyent  in  the  history  of  national  industries,  than  the 
grounds  and  structures  devoted  to  Science  and  Art  in  South  Kensington,  ae- 
cured  by  the  wise  management  of  the  ClommissicmerB  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

ALBERT  HALL  OF  ARTS  AKD  SOIBKOES. 

The  first  stone  of  a  solid,  migestic,  and  ornamental  structure  was  laid  by  her 
Msgesty  the  Queen  on  the  20th  of  May,  186*7,  on  the  site  north  of  the  Qardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington — ^to  be  known  as  the 
Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Scibnoes,  and  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  as  applicable  to  productive  industry.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  gaVe  a  site  valued  at  60,0002^,  and  advanced  the  sum  <^ 
50,0002.  towards  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  has  been  contracted  for  within 
the  original  estimate  of  200,000^  The  hall  will  acconmiodate  9,000  persons, 
and  will  be  used  only  in  the  interests  of  Sdenoe  and  Art — the  first  oocaaon 
being  the  inauguration  of  the  First  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in 
he  spring  of  1871. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Hall  will  be  available,  as  enumerated  in  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  are: — ' 

(a.)  Congresses^  both  national  and  international,  ibr  the  pmpoflea  of  Science 
and  Alt. 

{b.)  Performances  of  Music,  including  performances  on  the  organ. 

(c.)  The  distribution  of  prizes  by  public  bodies  and  societiea. 

{d.)  Conversaziones  of  societies  established  lor  the  promotion  of  Science  and 
Art. 

(«.)  Agricultural,  horticultural,  and  the  like  exhibitions. 

(/.)  National  and  international  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  indoitiy,  in- 
cluding industrial  exhibitions  by  the  artisan  classes. 

ANNUAL  international  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851  have  arranged 
for  a  series  of  Annual  International  Exhibitions  of  Select  Works  of  Fine  and 
Industrial  Art  and  Scientific  Invention — arranged  in  classes  and  not  according 
to  nations.  The  first  of  the  series  will  be  opened,  Monday,  May  1, 18*71,  in 
permanent  buildings  acyoining  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
and  closed  Saturday,  September  30,  18*71.  The  objects  in  the  first  exhibition 
will  consist  of  the  following  classes: — 

I.  Fine  Arts  Applied  or  not  Applied  to  Works  of  ITWt^— embracing  (i.)  Paint- 
ing of  all  kinds.  (2.)  Sculpture,  modeling,  carving,  and  chasing.  (3.^  En- 
graving. (4.)  Architecture.  (5.)  Tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries.  (9.)  De- 
signs for  decorations,  manu&ctures.    (7.)  Copies  of  mosaics,  enamels,  Ac. 

II.  Seimtijic  Inventions  and  New  Discoveries  of  all  kinda 

III.  Manufactures. — (o.)  Pottery  of  all  kinds.  (&.)  Woolen  and  worsted  fab- 
rics, (c.)  Educational. — 1.  School  buildings,  fitting,  and  furniture.  2.  Books, 
maps,  globes,  &c.  3.  Appliances  for  physical  training,  induding  toys  and 
games.  4.  Spedmena  and  iUustrations  of  teaching  fine  art,  natural  history, 
and  physical  science. 

lY.  Horticuiture. — ^International  exhibitions  of  new  and  rare  plants,  firuits, 
vegetables,  flowers,  Ac.,  will  be  held  by  tiie  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  exhibition. 

One-third  portion  of  the  whole  available  space  will  be  assigned  absolutely  to 
foreign  exhibitors. 


NATIONAL  LESSONS  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  J.  Scott  RoflBell,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  BystmaUc  Teehniccd 
BdiuaUonfor  the  BnglUh  Bsaple,  in  a  chapter  with  the  above  heading, 
introdaces  some  of  the  lessons  which  he  thinks  may  be  read  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  the  last  twentj-flve  years. 

Of  late  years,  a  series  of  great  public  events  have  been  taking  plaec, 
which  have  been  of  great  national  value  in  serving  to  awaken  the  British 
people  from  that  lethaigy  of  supreme  satisfaction  with  which  they  have 
80  long  continued  to  regard  themselves  as  the  most  skilled,  accomp- 
lished, and  successfbl  manufacturing  people  in  the  world.  For  half  a 
century  they  {lad  been  enjoying  the  fhdts  of  the  inventions  of  a  few  men 
of  genius  who  had  created  the  whole  system  of  modem  manufacturing 
machinery,  and  Providence  had  also  endowed  them  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  countless  centuries  stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the 
shape  of  coal  and  iron,  ready  to  be  used  or  wasted  and  worked  out  in  this 
manu&cturing  century.  The  genius  of  a  few  men  having  set  coal  and  iron 
to  do  the  manufacturing  work  of  mind  and  man,  the  citizens  of  England 
bad  begun  to  tiiink  that  it  was  they  who  were  superior  in  intelligence  and 
civilization  to  the  un-coaled,  un-ironed,  un-engineered  nations  around 
them.  For  half  a  century  nothing  occurred  to  awaken  them  from  this 
dream,  and  for  that  half  century  the  works  of  English  engineers  and  Eng- 
lish iron  and  coal  bore  the  highest  reputation,  and  earned  the  highest 
prices  in  the  world. 

The  last  eighteen  years  have  seen  a  series  of  events,  slowly,  regularly, 
and  disagreeably  awakening  the  nation  fh)m  a  pleasant  belief,  once  reality, 
now  a  dream.  Eighteen  years  ago  there  began  a  series  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  Adam  Smith's  views  of  the  wealth  of  nations  were 
to  be  put  to  the  new  trial  of  competitive  examination.  The  scene  of  the 
first  trial  was  in  London,  in  1851.  It  was  the  famop  Universal  Exhibition 
of  the  Industries  and  Products  of  all  Nations.  In  that  great  school  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  had  their  first  lesson  in  technical  education. 
There  they  were  able  to  see  in  how  many  things  England  retained  her 
hereditary  excellence;  and  England  was  there  able  to  see  in  how  many 
branches  of  taste  and  sldU  other  nations  possessed  qualities  in  which  she 
was  wanting.  But  in  that  competition  she  had  no  cause  for  humiliation. 
The  genius  of  Paxton  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  rescue  the  skill  and 
the  manuikcturing  industry  of  England  finom  humiliation.  For  in  the 
building  of  the  Orystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  exhibited  an  entirely 
new  and  highly  skillfhl  system  of  modem  architecture,  in  which  iron  and 
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glass,  great  staples  of  English  manufacture,  and  of  modem  invention, 
funned  the  sole  materials  of  constraction  of  the  largest  building  of  the 
world,  and  wilhln  which  could  be  seen  assembled  at  one  time  100,000  of 
the  people  of  eveiy  nation  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  products  of 
every  clime,  and  the  works  of  every  tribe. 

This  was  England's  first  great  lesson  on  technical  education;  the 
second  was  the  similar  Great  Exhibition  held  In  Paris  in  1855. 

Nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  enormous  progress  nations  had 
made  from  their  first  lesson.  Some  members  of  each  group  of  human 
inventions  and  skill  had  felt  their  inferiority,  and  vigorously  set  about  its 
redress.  England  had  been  struck  by  the  amazing  superiority  of  some 
continental  nations  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  design,  which  sufficed  to 
convert  the  rude  and  nearly  worthless  materials  of  clay  and  flint,  which 
are  to  her  even  more  abundant  than  to  other  nations,  into  valuable  and 
invaluable  works  of  art,  in  earthenware  and  glass.  She  had  occupied  the 
four  years*  interval  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  Consort — the  real 
author  of  these  international  lessons — ^in  collecting  and  diffusing  through 
the  manufactiuing  counties  the  best  models  of  the  best  masters,  in  estab- 
lishing for  the  potteries  and  glass  works  schools  of  design,  and  in  training 
teachers  for  art  workmen.  These  young  institutions  already  bore  fruit  in 
1855,  and  England  was  no  longer  outstripped  in  pottery  and  glass.  It  is 
curious,  but  instructive,  to  notice  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851  had  disgusted 
the  whole  nation  with  its  blue  earthenware  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  bor- 
rowed from  the  2000  years'  tradition  of  Chhia,  and  with  its  huge  lumps  of 
glass,  called  decanters  and  glasses,  cut  or  moulded  into  hideous  distortions 
of  form. 

The  largest  shopkeepers  of  London  will  tell  ycu  that  ever  since  that 
date  the  old  patterns  are  worthless,  save  for  export  to  barbarous  countries 
—that  all  England  has  learnt  a  lesson,  and  made  a  revolution  in  taste  for 
these  common  things. 

The  lessons  which  French  and  German  nations  had  learnt  were  of 
another  sort.  They  had  felt  their  inferiority  in  the  great  objects  of  manu- 
facturing and  constructive  skill,  in  which,  in  1851,  we  held  supremacy. 
They  were  happy  in  having  princes  or  sages  as  wise  as  our  own,  who  saw 
that  the  great  manufactures  of  England  were  iron  and  steel,  the  great  in- 
struments of  skill,  industry,  mechanical  power,  and  transport  They  saw 
that  the  profusion  of  our  raw  materials  gave  us  vast  advantages  in  time 
and  money.  They  were  discriminating  enough  to  see  also  that  in  mere 
raw  material,  mere  mechanical  power,  and  mere  brute  labor,  competition 
with  us  was  hopeless.  And  they  argued  thus :  the  one  thing  we  can  set 
against  the  English  wealth  in  raw  material  is  greater  skill  in  using  what 
we  have.  The  way  to  compete  with  them  in  mechanical  power  is  to  apply 
higher  science  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  it ;  and  the  way  to  com- 
pete with  them  tn  iron  and  skill  is  to  buy  of  them  the  unwrought  material, 
which  they  will  sell  us  at  nearly  cost  price,  in  consequence  of  their  free  trade 
and  close  competition,  and  then  to  apply  the  skill  of  our  own  artisans,  highly 
educated  and  trained,  to  construct  out  of  these  raw  materials  all  the  higher 
kinds  of  tools,  instruments,  and  machinery,  m  those  forms  and  applications 
which  enhance  to  the  highest  degree  the  value  of  the  material. 
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la  1855  we  saw  that  the  French  and  the  Qennans  had  already  adyanced 
txr  into  our  own  proylnces  of  iron,  steel,  and  metal  manufacture.  We 
fiiund  that  they  had  already  established  schools  in  eyery  metropolis,  large 
town,  or  center  of  industry,  for  educating  professional  men  and  masters, 
for  training  foremen  and  skilled  workmen,  and  for  educating  apprentices. 
What  we  saw  in  1855  was  instructive  to  the  clear-sighted  and  the  thought- 
ful, but  it  was  not  humiliating  to  the  mass  of  the  English  yisitors,  and  it 
did  not  alarm  the  English  manufacturers.  Therefore,  unhappily,  they 
did  not  take  warning  in  time.  They  merely  committed  the  common 
blunder  of  despising  their  rivals.  When  they  saw  the  enormous  progress 
of  the  French  in  steam  machinery,  and  its  metal  products  occupying  a 
huge  annexe,  they  merely  said :  '*  Look  I  they  have  been  imitating  us ;  but 
never  mind,  these  are  mere  tours  deforce  got  up  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  to  make  a  show  at  his  Exhibition.  They  serve  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  but  they  can  never  compete  with  us  in 
quality,  quantity,  or  price." 

This  self-satisfaction  was  a  huge  blunder.  The  progress  of  the  French 
and  G^man  nations  has  shown  there  was  an  ominous  reality. 

The  third  lesson  was  our  own  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was  the  first 
Exhibition  humiliating  for  us.  Our  administration  of  that  Exhibition 
was  humiliating,  for  it  was  a  grand  administrativo  foilure.  The  building 
itself  was  to  us,  as  an  intellectual,  mechanical,  and  artistic  nation,  an 
abject  humiliation.  Hideous  on  the  outside,  without  unity  or  effect  as  a 
whole;  inconvenient  in  the  inside,  ugly  in  its  details,  crowded  and 
unaeemly  in  the  distribution  of  the  objects  exhibited,  with  but  a  single 
portion  of  it  serving  rather  to  exaggerate  than  redeem  the  effects  of  the 
other— an  admirably  arranged,  lighted,  and  ventilated  picture-gallery. 
Paxton  was  stUl  alive,  and  also  the  distinguished  men  who,  allied  with 
him,  had  created  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  had  afterwards  transported 
it  to  form  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sydenham  Hill,  there  to  serve  as  an 
enduring  monument  of  our  first  great  national  lesson  in  technical  educa* 
tion,  and  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  refinement  of  the  taste  and 
culture  of  the  people.  Though  Paxton  was  still  living,  his  genius  was 
not  permitted  to  serve  the  nation,  and  that  nation  felt  that  the  quickest 
way  to  spare  itself  from  perpetuating  its  own  disgrace  and  humiliation  was 
to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  this  disgraceihl  monument  of  its  want 
of  foresight,  design,  and  organization. 

Thus  disgraced  by  the  edifice  itself,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
interior  to  give  an  Englishman  cause  for  self-gratulation.  Switzerland 
had  there  her  wonderfiil  aniline  colors,  the  discovery  of  her  distinguished 
chemist,  SchOnbein.  Prussia  was  there  with  her  huge  ingots  of  Krupp*s 
steel — already  beginning  to  displace  on  English  railways  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  Yorkshire  iron.  America  was  there  with  some  of  her  exqusite 
machinery  for  economizing  labor.  Italy  was  there  with  her  already 
reviving  manufactures  of  classic  earthenware,  her  decorated  glass,  and  her 
Etruscan  gold.  France  had  been  diligently  following  up  her  determina- 
tion to  equal  us  in  our  great  staples  of  machinery  and  iron  manufacture, 
and  the  stately,  steam-engines  she  then  produced,  as  examples  of  her 
odinaiy  wor):  in  the  steam-ships  of  her  navy  and  mercantile  marine, 
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iofflced  to  show  its  that  her  progress  was  true,  and  that  we  had  been  mis- 
taken in  cilling  hertriomphs  oT  1SS5  iaurs  de  foro6.  All  around  us  in 
that  Exhibition  were  proo&  that  erery  nation  had  begun  to  riyal  us  in 
some  one  of  our  great  specialties ;  and  if  we  were  not  instructed,  we  were 
at  least  sufficiently  disgusted  with  that  Exhibition  to  feel,  and  to  express 
a  yeiy  pervading  conviction,  that  for  our  part  we  would  cease  to  repeat 
Exhibitions  which  failed  to  mark  any  progress  of  oun,  and  only  served 
to  advertise  to  the  world  the  more  rapid  progress  of  rival  nations.  That 
feeling  of  disgust  was  the  first  wholesome  symptom,  but  it  did  not  at  that 
time  mature  itself  into  any  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  any  great  national 
exertion  to  advance  the  manufitcturing  skill  of  the  Englidi  people.  We 
had  exhibited  a  sufficient  number  of  new  iron  Armstrong  guns,  and  models 
of  iron  and  iron-coated  men-of-war,  to  make  us  feel  that  in  all  things  we 
were  not  yet  distanced. 

It  was  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  in  Paris,  which  gave  the  nations,  and 
especially  England,  a  final  lesson.  By  that  Exhibition  we  were  rudelx 
awakened  and  thoroughly  alarmed.  We  then  learnt,  not  that  we  were 
equalled,  but  that  we  were  beaten — ^not  on  some  points,  but  by  some  nation 
or  other  on  nearly  all  those  points  on  which  we  had  prided  ourselves. 

I  shall  shordy  sum  up  the  practical  conclusions  which  I  myself,  and 
the  most  eminent  of  my  colleagues,  arrived  at  We  were  sent  by  the 
British  Government  to  serve  as  Jurymen  in  adjudging  the  awards  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  to  report  to  the  Government  the  practical  facts  of  national 
importance  which  we  might  there  observe.  In  the  great  manufiu^tures  of 
iron  men-of-war,  with  their  huge  steam-engines,  ponderous  wrou^t-iron 
armor,  we  found  ourselves  equalled,  if  not  beaten.  The  laige  marine 
engine  of  Dupuy  de  Ldme  neither  excelled  the  English  marine  engine  in 
exquisite  truth  of  workmanship  nor  in  high  finish,  for  I  have  elsewhere 
said  that  the  English  worlunan's  conscientious  pride  in  his  work  is  not  to 
be  excelled  by  that  of  the  workmen  of  any  other  country.  But  the  design 
of  the  French  engine  showed  so  much  fore-thought,  practical  wisdom, 
and  provision  for  economy,  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  consume  lesa 
fhel,  do  more  work,  endure  longer,  and  run  less  chance  of  accident  than  our 
own  engines;  all  of  these  being  qualities  heretofore  constituting  our  own 
superiority. 

Next  in  iron  armor.  Their  ships  carried  iron  armor  as  thick  and 
as  strong  as  our  own,  and  they  were  armed  with  guns  and  supplied  with 
ammtmition  which  could  Just  penetrate  that  armor,  but  which  that 
armor  was  Just  able  to  prevent  from  piercing.  And  their  ships  presented 
arrangements  for  securing  all  the  advantages  of  simultaneous  firing  in  every 
direction  which  we  had  claimed  for  ours,  with  this  additional  advantage, 
that  the  French  had  attained  that  which  we  had  at  enormous  expense 
tried  but  fkiled  in  obtaining—efficient  breech-loading  guns,  which  oiable 
them  efiiectually  to  deliver  17  shots  to  our  10. 

Thus  our  naval  supremacy  was  shown  to  be  ended,  so  ihr  as  Qiemann- 
fiicture  of  maUrid  and  mechanism  is  concerned. 

Coming  to  land-machinery  and  structures,  we  fi>und,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  great  building,  a  multitude  of  steam-engines  of  French 
manu&cture,  and  even  fcom  distant  provinces,  distinguished  by  our  own 
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perfection  of  mechanical  ezecntion  and  high  finish,  bat  distingaished  also 
beyond  any  of  oar  own  for  the  elegance  and  perfection  of  their  mechanism 
and  arrangements  for  economy.  With  the  French,  fael  la  dear ;  they  find 
it  worth  while  to  fetch  it  from  England  and  pay  the  freight,  bat  they  have 
set  their  minds  to  compensate  this  inequality  by  their  saperiority  of  design 
and  contrivance.  So  they  not  merely  invented  boilers  well  calculated  to 
endore,  keep  clean,  and  extract  the  largest  quantity  of  heat  out  of  the 
ftiel  and  to  make  with  it  high  and  strong  steam,  bat  they  also  contrived  the 
engines  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  turn  that  steam  to  better  account  than  in 
our  engines,  so  as  to  get  more  power  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  f\iel,  in  a 
higher  proportion  even  than  the  greater  cost  of  our  own  ftiel  exported 
into  France— a  clear  triumph  of  forethought  and  ingenuity  over  wasteAil, 
imthinkhig  wealth. 

There  was  but  one  steam-engine  which  rivalled  them,  and  that  was 
more  the  contrivance  of  the  American  than  of  the  Englishman  whose 
name  it  bore. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  group  of  aU  the  exhiliitions  in  Paris, 
was  the  group  of  large  manufactures  in  iron  which  showed  the  products 
of  the  fhmaces,  forges,  and  iron-mills  of  France,  €termany,  and  Belgium. 
Everywhere  in  ndls;  railway-wheels,  raUway  tires  and  axles ;  in  large 
wrought-iron  beams  for  house  building,  in  iron  plates  snd  bars,  and  frames 
for  iron  ships—in  these,  which  were  aU  our  own,  we  found  ourselves  rivalled, 
excelled,  in  size  and  qualify,  and  competed  with  in  price.  On  land,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  at  sea,  our  mastery  of  the  iron  trade  seemed  to  have 
disappeared. 

bi  smelting,  mining,  locomotive  building,  and  the  great  branches  of 
eommerdal  machinery,  a  single  great  establishment  in  France,  called 
Greusot,  appeared  like  a  chlvalric  knight  to  issue  a  challenge  against  all 
England. 

OreuBOt  possesses  the  natural  advantages  of  England,  inasmuch  as 
imder  its  own  soil  it  has  the  iron,  the  coal,  and  other  minerals,  in  the  same 
abondanoe  as  ourselves.  But  Greusot,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Presi- 
dent  Schneider,  was  endowed  with  an  advantage  which  we  have  neglected 
— ^tiie  possession  of  a  systematic  organization  of  technical  schools.  Creusot 
lias  a  generation  of  workmen  schooled  and  trained  on  the  spot  The 
schools  are  a  model  which  we  shall  long  emulate  in  vain.  It  will  take  us 
twelve  years  to  overtake  Mr.  Schneider.  He  imports  his  locomotives 
even  into  England ;  and  all  round  the  coasts  of  France,  and  round  her 
inland  borders,  Schneider  serves  with  locomotive  engines,  iron  plates,  and 
forgings,  customers  who  used  to  come  to  us  for  these  commodities.  It  is 
not  in  ixrice  merely  that  he  competes  with  us.  It  happened  to  me  to  be^ 
professionally  occupied  in  a  foreign  country  where  the  iron  for  a  large 
engineering  undertaking  was  about  to  be  contracted  for.  Competitive 
tenders  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  best  works  in  England,  and  fit>m 
Greosot  The  prices  were  so  near  as  to  have  little  influence  on  the  result, 
but  they  were  slightly  in  flivor  of  the  English  manuActurer.  The  contract 
was  given  to  Greusot,  and  when  I  inquired  officially  the  reason  which  had 
sent  the  contract  to  France,  I  was  informed  that  they  could  more  perfectly 
rely  on  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  quality  of  iron  from  Creusot  than 
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from  England— a  result  to  an  English  engineer  snffioiently  humiliating.  I 
asked  the  yalue  of  this  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  buyers,  and  was 
answered  that  they  considered  it  equivalent  to  more  than  flye  per  cent,  in 
fdYor  of  France. 

Another  fact  of  the  same  sort  in  the  same  place  expressed  the  same 
conyiction.  The  large  iron  forgings  which  were  imported  for  the  same 
work,  came  from  France,  not  England.  The  answer  received  this  time 
was  that  the  large  forgings  were  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France,  but 
that  in  France  the  forgings  were  so  much  better  formed  to  the  finished 
shape  as  to  be  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  price. 

I  haye  dwelt  on  these  instances  mainly  because  they  are  in  depart- 
ments in  which  I  can  venture  to  express  a  professional  Judgment.  In  the 
Prussian  department  were  triumphs  of  technical  skill,  palpable  to  all 
observers.  Steel  cannon,  more  powerful  than  any  of  our  own,  carrying 
larger  shot  with  heavier  powder  charge.  Large  ingots  of  steel,  of  magni- 
tude and  quality  unequalled  by  any  nation.  Tires  of  locomotive  wheels, 
which,  imported  into  England,  supersede  our  own  highest  qualities  of  iron ; 
and  complicated  members  of  machines  forged  by  Krupp  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  steel  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  pieces, 
formerly  fastened  imperfectly  into  one.  These  were  ^ome  of  the  triumphs 
hastily  exhibited  by  Prussia,  even  at  the  end  of  her  costly  war. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further  observations  of  my  own.*  I 
have  said  enough  to  let  him  understand  how  the  Exhibition  of  Paria 
startled  a  thinking  Englishman,*  and  ended  by  convincing  him  that 
England  had  been  asleep,  and  that  a  whole  generation  of  wakefhl,  skilled 
workmen  had  been  trained  in  other  countries  during  the  interval  between 
1851  and  1867.  Fifteen  years  is  the  time  necessary  to  train  a  generation 
of  skilled  men.  Some  nations  had  already  possessed  that  time  and  turned  it 
to  that  account,  with  the  results  we  then  saw  in  Paris. 

That  is  a  lesson  on  no  account  to  be  lost  It  is  the  crowning  lesson  of 
the  series  begun  in  *51,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  following  evidence  to 
impress  on  Englishmen,  from  the  legislator  to  the  craftsman,  the  great  fdct 
that  we  have  let  one  generation  grow  up  uneducated  and  untrained,  and 
that  no  question  now  remains  for  us  but  this :  shall  we  now  allow  a  second 
generation  to  grow  up  equally  untrained,  unskilled,  and  left  behind  in  the 
race? 

I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  the  opinioos  of  qualified  men,  who 
have,  with  extraordinary  pains,  gathered  the  lessons  and  moral  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people.  A  new  organiza- 
tion was  provided,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  full  value  to  have 
been  apprehended  at  the  time  it  was  initiated.  There  were,  of  course,  the 
usual  reports  of  the  jurors  and  the  prizes  which  followed  their  awards ;  but 
awards  and  medals  became  so  profusely  showered  that  their  number  hearly 
neutralized  their  value.  Besides,  and,  we  may  say,  above  and  beyond  the 
Jurors,  was  a  higher  series  of  reports  prepared  by  Special  Clonunissioners 
sent  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition,  with  reference  to  national 

•  The  reader  who  desires  more  information  than  is  given  In  this  chapter,  will  And  It 
not  only  in  tho  works  themselves  firom  which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  bat  in  the 
reports  of  the  Juries  and  of  our  own  government  reporters,  which  are  published  in  a 
separate  volume. 
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interests,  and  the  large  number  of  Ihoir  reports  have  already  been  printed 
and  have  already  appeared  in  a  series  of  "  Kensington  Blue  Books."  A 
second  series  of  reports,  of  a  still  more  strictly  technical  nature,  was  elicited 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Schools,  who  had  ascertained  that  many  of  the 
leports  on  the  French  Exhibition  appeared  to  throw  the  blame  of  certain 
cases  of  inferiority  on  the  lower  technical  education  of  the  British  people, 
and  the  conmussion  issued  a  series  of  inquiries  of  which  they  then  pub- 
lished the  report 

On  this  report  the  Government,  having  taken  alarm,  sent  abroad  a 
Commissioner,  if  not  officially,  at  least  offideusement,  to  ascertain  by  per- 
sonal inquiry  whether  the  alleged  defects  of  our  systems  of  education  and 
our  inferiority  to  some  other  countries  in  some  sorts  of  technical  skill  were 
real  or  imaginary ;  and  we  have  in  the  report  of  Hr.  Samuelson  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education,  the  views  of  a  practical  manufac- 
turer concerning  the  previous  statements.  All  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion agree  on  three  pohits,*^n  the  great  practical  value  of  education  to  a 
people ;  on  the  admirable  organization  provided  by  the  Govennnents  of 
other  countries  for  giving  to  their  people  systematic  and  universally- 
diffused  technical  education ;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  deplorable  neglect  of 
such  measures  which  has  characterized  our  own  Government  and  people. 

But,  in  my  estimation,  there  is  a  collection  of  documents  of  far  more 
importance  than  all  these  put  together,  which  has  just  been  published  in 
an  unassuming  form  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  issued  from  their  rooms 
in  the  Adelphi,  at  the  small  price  of  half-a-crown.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Society  itself  clearly  saw  what  it  was  about  when  it  undertook  the  harm- 
less, beneficent  duty  of  offering  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  such 
English  artisans  as  wanted  to  study  their  own  departments  of  trade  in  the 
French  Exhibition,  and  could  not  afford  the  cost ;  and  when  in  return  for 
this  benefit  it  imposed  the  modest  condition  that  they  should  report  in 
writing  on  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt.  Out  of  this  simple  act  has  grown 
a  collection  of  reports,  689  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  full  of  subject 
f  >r  the  gravest  thought — ^treating,  in  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the  social 
condition,  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  workman,  and  of  the 
duties  which  various  Governments  have  either  neglected  or  performed,  in 
giving  or  withholding  from  the  youth  of  a  nation  that  intelligence,  skill, 
and  taste  which  they  unanimously  declare  education  can  promote  and 
develop,  if  it  cannot  create.  It  is  the  quiet,  reasonable,  practical,  and 
moderate  tone  in  which  all  this  has  been  investigated  and  set  down,  which 
renders  this  volume  the  notable  contribution  to  social  science  in  1867. 

Of  all  these  four  separate  sources  of  knowledge,  I  should  wish  to 
convey  to  my  readers  the  aim,  the  substance,  and  the  conclusions.  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  in  one  chapter  to  overtake  all  of  them,  for  the  field  is 
both  wide  and  prolific,  covering  nearly  all  the  branches  of  human  industry. 

L  Taking  up  first  the  "  Report  relative  to  Technical  Education  by 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  of  2d  July,  1867,''  I  find  the  Commis- 
sioners  issuing  a  request  for  information  to  some  eminent  jurors  and  others 
as  to  the  truth  of  certain  *'  evidence  considered  to  be  afforded  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris  of  the  inferior  rate  of  progress  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industry  in  England,  compared  with  that  made  in 
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Other  European  cotmtrles ; "  and  they  add,  "  it  has  been  stated  to  ns  that 
this  alleged  inferiority  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  technical 
education,  and  we  haye  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  trom 
many  eminent  English  Jurors  in  this  department  whether  they  agre6  with 
this  opinion,  and  we  think  it  expedient  at  once  to  report  to  your  Majesty 
the  answers  which  we  have  received  to  our  inquiry  on  this  point" 

The  gentlemen  whom  they  consulted,  and  whose  answers  they  have 
printed,  were :  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  P.RS.,  Professor  Tyndall,  P.R.S.,  Dr. 
David  Price,  J.  E.  McConnell,  C.E.,  James  Young,  chemical  manufacturer, 
J.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.,  Captahi  Beaumont,  RE.,  Robert  Mallet, C.E.,  Rey. 
Cannon  Korris,  M.A.,  Professor  Frankland,  F.RS.,  John  Fowler,  CE., 
Warrington  W.  Smythe,  F.RS.,  E.  Huth,  Peter  Graham,  A.  J.  Mundella, 
W.  Spotten,  thus  representing  many  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
our  educated  professions,  our  applied  sciences,  engineering,  education,  and 
manufactures.  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  the  essence  of  these 
opinions 

Dr.  Lyon  Platfaib  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own  inquiry  as  a  juror, 
and  of  those  of  other  jurors :  "  A  singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed 
that  our  country  had  shown  little  inventiveness,  and  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry  since  1862.  .  .  Out  of  ninety 
classes  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  in  which  pre-eminence  is  unhesitatingly 
awarded  to  us.  .  .  The  one  cause  upon  which  there  was  most  unanimity 
of  conviction  is  that  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
possess  good  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the  masters  and  managers 
of  manu&ctorics  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none." 

Professor  Ttndall  says :  "•!  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
in  virtue  of  the  better  education  provided  by  continental  nations,  England 
must  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  herself  outstripped  by  those 
nations,  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war." 

Mr.  Huth  writes :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  although  we  may  still  be 
unsurpassed  in  many  of  our  productions,  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre- 
eminence which  was  accorded  to  us  in  1851.  .  .  The  enormous  strides  that 
have  of  late  been  made  by  our  continental  rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  wUl  make  it  daily  more  difficult  for  our  woolen  manufac- 
turers to  hold  not  only  their  former  prominent  position,  but  even  to  main- 
tain their  present  one.  .  .  I  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  which  prevents  our  manufacturers  firom  making  that 
progress  which  other  nations  are  making.  .  .  I  found  both  masters  and 
foremen  of  other  countries  much  more  scientifically  educated  than  our 
own.  .  .  The  workmen  of  other  countries  have  a  £BLr  superior  education 
to  ours,  many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  .  .  Their  productions 
show  clearly  that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  a  machine,  but  that 
brains  sit  at  the  loom  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning-wheel." 

Mr.  McComrsLL  says:  **  In  the  class  for  which  I  was  juror  for  Eng- 
land, I  made  a  very  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  our  locomotive 
engines,  carriages,  railway  machinery,  apparatus,  and  matSrid  with  those 
exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
our  former  superiority,  either  in  material  or  workmanship*  no  longer 
exists.    .    .    Unless  we  adopt  a  system  of  technical  education  for  our  work^ 
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men  in  this  countiy,  we  shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheapness. 
.  .  It  appears  to  me,  Govemment  should  take  the  matter  in  hand.  •  . 
There  should  be  mining  schools  in  South  Wales,  Staffordshire  and  Dur- 
ham ;  and  machhieTy  and  engine  schools  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c." 

Professor  F&anxlakd  says :  "As  ajuror  in  Class  44,  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, I  was  not  only  forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  different  branches  of  chemical  manufiEtctures  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain,  but  still  more  so  by  the  great  advances  made  by  other  nations, 
especially  (Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of  such  manufac- 
tnres,  since  1863,  when,  as  a  Juror  in  the  corresponding  Glass,  I  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  chemical  manufactures  of  different 
nations.  .  .  In  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the 
future  manufacturer  or  manager  is  made  familiar  with  those  laws  and 
applications  of  the  great  natural  forces  which  must  always  form  the  basis  of 
€Tery  intelligent  and  progressive  industry;  it  seems  that  at  length  this 
Bai)eriority  in  previous  training,  is  more  than  counterbalancing  the  undoubted 
adyantages  which  this  country  possesses  in  raw  material." 

Mr.  Mallet  says:  **I  fully  agree  that  a  better  system  of  technical 
education  for  all  classes  connected  with  industrial  pursuits  has  become  a 
pressing  necessity  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  immediate  steps  ought  to  bo 
taken  for  organizing  and  procuring,  legislatively,  such  a  system ;"  he  has 
been  long  convinced  that "  unless  checked  by  a  yast  improvement  In  our 
own  educational  system,  general  and  technical,  the  pre-eminence  of 
England  must  decline  with  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace.'' 

Mr.  David  Pbicb  says :  **  What  is  really  wanted  for  this  country,  and 
is  of  vital  consequence  to  our  future  prosperity ,  is  a  higher  scientific  culture 
of  those  who  are  likely,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  to  be  master 
manufacturers ;  so  that  when  discoveries  are  made  they  may  fructify,  and 
not  stagnate  or  decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  for  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  those  who  command  capital  and  works,  to  see  their 
merits." 

The  evidence  given  by  other  Jurors  is  not  less  strong,  but  I  can  only 
spare  room  for  one  more  quotation,  that  of  Mr.  Mundblla  : — **  The  branch 
of  industry  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  thirty  years,  is  the  manu- 
fiictnring  of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  partner,  employing  5000  work- 
people ;  with  establishments  in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Loughborough, 
employing  4000,  and  with  branches  at  Chemnitz  and  Pausa,  in  Saxony, 
employing  about  700  persons.  I  have,  for  four  or  five  years  past,  been 
increasingly  alarmed  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my  experience  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  has  only  confibrmed  and  strengthened  my  fears.  .... 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Englishmen  possess  more  energy,  enterprise,  and 
inventiveness  than  any  other  European  nation.  The  best  machines  in  my 
trade  now  at  work  in  France  and  Germany,  are  the  inventions  of  English- 
men, but  are  there  constructed  and  improved  by  men  who  have  had  the 
lAvantagc  of  a  superior  industrial  education.  At  the  largest  establishment 
in  Paris,  these  machines  are  constructed  and  improved  on  thorough  scien- 
tific principles,  under  the  sui>erintendence  of  a  young  man,  who,  I  was 
informed,  took  high  honors  at  the  school  of  the  Govemment  in  Paris.  .  .  . 
Precbely  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  in  Saxony ;  but  the  Saxons  are,  in 
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respect  of  cdacalion,  both  primary  and  industrial,  mucli  in  advance  of  the 
French,  and  in  my  branch,  they  are  our  most  formidable  rivals.    .    .    . 
The  contrast  betwixt  the  workpeople  of  Saxony  and  England,  engaged  in 
the  same  trade,  is  most  humiliating.    I  have  had  statistics  taken  of  various 
workshops  and  rooms  in  factories  in  this  district,  and  the  frightful  igno- 
rance they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appalling.    ...    In  Saxony  our 
manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  greatly  interested  ia 
education,  during  a  residence  of  seven  years,  has  never  met  with  a  work- 
man who  cannot  read  or  write — not  in  the  limited  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  English  artisans  are  said  to  read  and  write,  but 
with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  that  enables  them  to  enjoy  reading,  and  to 
conduct  their  correspondence  in  a  creditable  and  often  superior  style. 
Some  of  the  sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  in  Saxony,  are  receiving  a  tech- 
nical education  at  the  Polytechnic  schools,  such  as  the  sons  of  our  manu- 
fiicturers  cannot  hope  to  obtain.    ...    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English 
workman  is  gradually  losing  the  race,  through  the  superior  intelligence 
which  foreign  governments  are  carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  .    . 
The  education  of  Germany  la  the  result  of  a  national  organization,  which 
compels  every  peasant  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  afterwards 
affords  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be 
useful  in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  they  are  destined."    Ilis  con- 
cluding sentence  ought  to  carry  great  weight — ^*'  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  in  industrial  competition,  we  must  oppose  to  tliis  national  organl- 
zition  one  equally  effective  and  complete;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with  our 
present  voluntary  system,  we  shall  be  defeated,  generations  hence  we  shall 
bo  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor,  pauperism,  and  crime;  but  with  a 
system  of  national  education  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with 
art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe,  within  twenty  years,  England 
would  possess  the  most  intelligent  and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world." 

II.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  such  a  report,  made  to  her  Majesty,  from 
such  a  Commission  as  that  of  which  Lord  Taunton  is  chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain 
some  little  information  as  to  what  other  countries  were  doing  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  tlicir  people.  They  solicited,  through  our  representa- 
tives abroad,  such  printed  papers  as-  the  various  governments  could  give 
them,  regarding  the  organization  of  technical  schools,  and  we  learn  that 
they  are  translating  some  of  these  for  public  use.  They  abo  requested  Mr. 
Samuelson  to  visit,  or  accepted  his  offer  to  examine  (for  it  is  not  quite  clear 
which),  manufacturing  industry  abroad,  in  its  relation  to  technical  schools ; 
and  the  result  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  moved  for  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  printed  in  November  last. 

Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P.,  traveled  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
examining,  as  he  went,  the  most  famous  manufacturing  establishments  on 
the  Continent,  which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to  our  own.  He  found  every- 
where in  these  establishments  men  of  all  ranks  better  educated  than  our 
own ;  working  men  less  illiterate— foremen  and  managers  well  educated, 
and  masters  accomplished,  well-informed,  technical  men.  He  traced  out 
the  pupils  of  technical  schoob  to  their  practical  and  successful  results,  as 
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the  superintendents  of  large  works,  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
examination,  in  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  confirm  all  the  reports  made 
to  that  Commission,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  inquiry. — "I  hayo 
attempted  to  show,  by  examples,  what  Is  the  condition  of  some  of  the  leading 
mdiistries  in  these  countries,  (France,  Switzerland,  and  Gennany).  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
continental  education  on  continental  manufactures.  .  .  .  That  the  rapid 
progress  of  many  trades  abroad,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  superior 
technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  works  everywhere,  and  by  the 
comparatively  advanced  elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some 
dcpartmentsof  industry,  can  admit  of  but  little  doubt.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
we  know  that  our  manufacturing  artisans  are  imperfectly  taught,  our  agri- 
cultural laborers  illiterate ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  put  forth,  with 
effect,  the  splendid  qualities  with  •  which  Providence  has  endowed  our 
people.  Our  foremen,  chosen  from  the  lower  industrial  ranks,  have  no  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  correcting  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  education ; 
our  managers  are  too  apt,  in  every  case  of  novelty,  to  proceed  by  trial  and 
error,  without  scientific  principles  to  guide  them ;  and  the  sons  of  our  great 
manufacturere  too  often,  either  despise  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  as  mere 
handicrafts,  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth  and  education,  or  else,  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  examples  which  they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural 
laws  to  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely  as  a  means  of  heaping  up 
more  wealth,  or,  at  the  best,  for  want  of  other  occupation :  to  the  evils  of 
such  a  condition,  not  only  our  statesmen,  but  also  our  people,  are  rapidly 
awakening,  and  the  disease  being  once  acknowledged,  I  believe  the  remedy 
will  soon  be  applied." 

IIL  In  the  two  preceding  sections,  we  have  been  occupied  with  what  we 
may  call  the  upper  side  of  the  question,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  seen  it  from 
the  master's  point  of  view,  and  we  have  also  seen  how  it  is  regarded  by 
men  of  science,  of  education,  and  of  distinguished  technical  skill.  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  questions  of  technical  education  and  manufacturing 
supremacy  are  regarded  from  the  workman's  point  of  view,  and  so  try  to 
understand  the  under  side  of  the  question. 

What  do  otir  technical  workers  think  of  their  own  skill,  intelligence, 
taste,  judgment,  knowledge,  culture,  refinement?  What  do  they  think  of 
Iheir  education,  of  their  school  training  and  apprenticeship  ?  What  do 
they  think  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  the  matured  woikman,  who 
wishes  to  study,  to  copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of  science,  and  rise  to  higher 
grades  of  skill?  What  do  they  think  are  the  duties  of  Government  to  him 
and  his  fellows?  Do  they  think  foreign  governments  wiser  in  their  care 
for  their  working  people  than  ours  ?  Do  they  think  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  their  people  to  be  waste  of  pains  or  wise  foresight?  In  short,  do 
they  find  in  the  institutions  of  any  other  country,  any  social  amelioration 
which  they  would  wish  to  introduce  into  their  own? 

On  all  these  points,  and  a  great  many  more,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
fifty-five  witnesses,  all  workmen,  most  of  them  evidently  superior  work- 
men, and  who  are  entitled  by  their  acquirements  to  be  termed  at  least, 
self-educated  men.  Among  so  many  witnesses,  we  cannot  call  up  all; 
but  as  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  whole  book,  we  will 
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onlj  call  such  witnesses  as  appear  to  haye  made  a  special  study  of  each 
point 

1.  On  Early  Technical  Training.-^'Mi,  Lucraft,  the  chairmaker,  says: 
**  Seeing  some  lads  at  work  with  the  men  in  the  carver's  shop,  I  went  to 
the  bench  of  one  about  fourteen — ^he  was  earring  a  chair-back,  of  a  medi- 
ffival  form,  from  a  working  drawing.  .  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  one  so 
young  was  found  capable  of  earring  so  well,  and  was  informed  that  boys 
at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the  trade  they  fancy,  so  that  a  boy 
about  to  be  apprenticed  to  learn  carving,  is  instructed  in  ornamental  draw- 
ing, modelling,  and  designing/'  .  .  .  Further,  "  I  am  bound  to  repeat 
that  in  the  race  we  are  nowhere.  .  •  .  Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation, yet,  with  the  most  profound  regret,  I  say  that  our  defeat  is  as  igno- 
minious, and  I  fear  as  disastrous,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  have 
not  only  made  no  progress  since  1862,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  retro- 
graded.** He  adds  that  the  mere  mechanical  workman  stands  not  the 
slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  a  cultivated  taste.  ..."  The 
art-workmen  of  France  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  England ;  in 
Paris  they  are  surrounded  by  works  of  taste  which  none  but  the  most 
obtuse  can  long  remain  uninfluenced  by ;  their  museums  are  central  and 
numerous ;  they  are  surrounded  by  works  they  venerate  and  love,  and  their 
YOTj  nature  gets  impregnated  with  them.  .  .  .  Something  must  be 
done,  or  the  working  classes  will  be  grievously  wronged,  and  the  whole 
nation  suffer." 

The  lacemakers  of  Nottingham  say — "  We  are  unanimous  in  opinion, 
that  French  laces  display  a  decided  superiority  in  design  and  quality  of 
material  over  the  English  goods.**  They  express  the  hope  "  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  some  national  system  of  compulsory  education  will 
be  brought  into  existence  to  lessen  the  ignorance  amongst  us,  and  place  our 
country  on  an  equality  of  intelligence  with  other  nations  ** 

Messrs.  Ebndal  and  Gaunt,  hosiers,  say — ^"  We  observed,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  French  people  did  everything  with  the  greatest  case  and  tact,  and 
without  much  labor,  and  always  made  a  good  finish  of  what  they  took  in 
hand,  so  that  nothing  could  be  much  improved  after  they  had  done  with 
IL  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  French  have  made 
great  progress  of  late  years,  and  that  they  are  continuing  to  progress ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing classes  on  the  Continent,  gives  them  an  advantage,  in  some  respects, 
over  Englishmen ;  but  there  are  no  workmen  so  quick  and  so  inventive  as 
our  own,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  Judge.** 

Mr.  CoNNSLLY,  stonemason,  says — ^^  The  Frenchman's  familiarity  with 
art,  and  his  early  training  in  its  principles,  enables  him  to  outstrip  us ;  and 
BS  every  building  in  Paris  is  more  or  l«ss  decorated  with  carving,  you  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  get  all  their  art-workmen;  but  the  difficulty 
would  not  appear  so  much,  if  you  could  read  the  large  placards,  in  French, 
which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges,  and  other  public  places, 
informing  workmen  where  they  can  be  taught  drawing  and  modelling 
evexy  evening,  free  of  expense.  That  he  outstrips  the  Englishman,  in  this 
respect,  does  not,  I  feel  certain,  arise  from  the  possession  of  an  especial  art 
genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is  in  him,  is  fully  developed,  and  encouri 
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agcmcnt  is  g^ven  to  its  practic(>;  and  if  English  workmen  arc  behind  in 
this  respect,  it  is  not  because  art  genius  is  deficient  in  our  nature,  but 
because  it  is  not  dereloped  and  encouraged  sufficiently.  .  .  .  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  loss  wliich  is  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art  culture  in  every  department  of  our  industry ;  through  it  we  are 
reduced  to  mere  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  for  other  nations. 
The  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  population  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or  in  producing  raw  materials  for  other  people 
to  work.  ...  On  a  ton  of  iron,  for  the  labor  of  which  we  get  less 
than  1{.,  they  are  sure  to  put  1002.  of  labor  before  it  leaves  their  hands." 

3.  ArtUan^  Opinion  on  the  BetpansHnHty  of  a  Slate  for  tfie  Technical 
Education  of  its  People, — ^Mr.  Randall,  china  painter,  says — "  When  we 
come  to  high-class  ornamentations  in  iron,  earthenware,  china,  or  glass,  the 
superiority  of  French  art  is  obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to 
geometrical  forms  in  hammering,  pressing,  turning  on  the  lathe,  or  printing 
on  the  surface,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  our  own ;  but  w^here  an 
intellectuali^m  is  concerned,  or  a  free  educated  hand  is  required  in  decora- 
tion, our  deficiencies  become  apparent  The  fault  ia  less  our  own  than 
cor  rulers',  who  have  denied  us  education,  or  who  have  at  least,  given  us 
nothing  to  fit  us  for  our  destination  in  life,  but  have  leA  us  groping  in  the 
dark,  for  ever  feebly  attempting  to  overtake  lost  opportunities.  .  .  .  As  we 
heard  an  English  workman,  in  another  branch  of  trade,  observe  in  Paris — 
there  is  much  more  credit  to  an  English  workman  if  he  is  clever,  for  a 
Frenchman  has  so  many  advantages,  that  if  he  only  has  moderate  talents, 
he  can  scarcely  help  but  be  a  good  workman.  He  has  excellent  schools  to 
give  him  a  primary  education,  and,  go  where  he  will,  there  is  something  to 
edacate  his  eye  and  elevate  his  taste.  We  have  been  groping  our  way  in 
ignorant  and  bigoted  security,  and  quarreling  in  which  way  education 
should  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether,  while  other  nations  have  been 
getting  before  us ;  and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  other  effect  \n  England 
than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  will  have  had  its  mission — so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  The  present  prosperity  of  this  country  is  so  unmis- 
takeably  interwoven  with  its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
depends  so  much  upon  new  adaptations,  discoveries,  and  improvements,  as 
to  demand  for  the  workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other  departments,  the 
readiest  and  best  educational  training  and  enlightenment  this  nation  can  give 
Uiem.  It  is  not  only  idle,  but  suicidal,  to  dream  of  remaining  where  we 
are.  We  most  strike  out  in  new  paths.  We  must  advance  with  the  world, 
or  lose  caste  and  trade  together.  How  many  men  know  anything  at  all  of 
fho  materials  with  which  they  work  ?  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten 
daily  toil,  would  open  the  treasure-house  oT  thought,  enable  a  man  to  con- 
vert to  new  uses,  elements  of  force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich 
the  nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing  means  now  in  use. 
Every  man  ought  to  have  the  means  within  his  reach  to  enable  him  to 
become  master  of  his  art  With  how  many  would  a  knowledge  of  geology, 
chemistry,  geometry,  drawing,  and  mechanics,  smooth  the  path  of  daily 
toil,  and  render  labor  pleasant  I  Why  should  not  the  miner  find  compen* 
sating  pleasure  for  the  darkness  and  drudgery  of  the  mine,  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  gases  by  which  ho  is  sorroonded,  and  of  the  minerals  he  is  extracting 
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from  their  long  reaimg-place  in  their  subterranean  storehouse  ?  Let  him 
know  something  of  their  history,  of  the  changes  and  natural  processes 
to  which  they  were  subject  to  bring  them  to  their  present  state.  How 
cheaply  purchased  is  the  pleasure  of  astonishment  with  which  he  might  go 
on  reading  the  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  of  Nature  in  the  mine,  inter- 
preting at  each  stage,  the  emblems  of  earlier  states  and  existences.  Such 
an  education  would  tell  in  many  ways.  All  that  we  ask  for  is,  that  the 
Btate  should  fulfill  efficiently  unquestionable  and  admitted  duties,  rather 
than  disputed  ones.  We  have  no  wish  for  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
weaken,  in  the  least,  a  proper  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  that  may 
lessen  the  slightest  individual  energy,  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the 
strictest  advocates  for  economy  in  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Gk)vemment 
for  the  future  will— if  there  is  any  meaning  or  force  in  the  late  political 
changes — ^be  more  than  ever  the  delegated  power  of  the  people  to  execute 
its  will  in  legislating  upon  the  admitted  *  Benthamite'  principle  of  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  ^vill 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  wise  in  all  ages,  from 
Bolomon  downwards,  and  supply  education  to  tliose  who  are  supposed  to 
be  deficient  of  the  will,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it  What  we  complain 
of,  and  what  the  country  raising  the  taxes  to  support  the  present  system 
complains  of  most,  is  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  under 
inspection  by  men  drafted  from  them,  it  is  used  as  a  proselyting  scheme, 
rather  than  an  engine  for  fitting  children  for  their  duties  in  life.  They  are 
crammed  with  catechisms,  Jewish  pedigrees,  with  things  pertaining  to  the 
past,  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  then*  future  modes  and  pureaits 
of  life,  without  being  taught  at  all,  the  means  by  which  their  own  wonder- 
ful and  diversified  faculties  might  be  made  to  bloom  in  profitable  fruition, 
so  that  both  the  individual,  and  the  State  itself,  should  be  compensated — 
each  having  its  positive  welfare  secured  thereby.' 

Mr.  WiKSTANLET  says :  "  I  should  like  to  see  a  number  of  institutions — 
they  might  be  called  colleges,  or  any  other  name.  I  would  have  them 
fitted  up  with  a  number  of  workshops  for  different  trades,  and  one  largo 
room  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  room,  and  for  periodical  exhibitions.  I  would 
have  lectures  delivered  twice  a  week,  by  the  best  professors,  upon  different 
branches  of  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  a  well-stocked  library  and 
reading  room,  all  on  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  schools  attached, 
for  drawing  and  modelling.  Why  I  propose  workshops  is,  because  work- 
ing men,  in  large  towns,  have  a  great  difiSculty  in  finding  convenience  to 
do  anything  for  themselves,  by  way  of  improvement  ...  I  would 
also  have  a  committee,  or  council,  established  by  Government,  or  the. 
Society  of  Arts,  that  should  receive  working  men  presenting  certificates 
for  examination  in  their  different  branches,  and  grant  them  certificates 
according  to  their  merits." 

Mr.  Mackib,  wood-carver,  reiK)rts:  "I  visited  the  Ecole  Imp6rialc 
Sp^iale  pour  T Application  des  Beaux  Arts  H  rindustric.  On  that  occasion 
(here  was  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students,  and  the  number  and 
variety  were  considerable  and  interesting.  Conspicuous  among  the  exhibits 
were  some  large  models  in  clay.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  had  dictated 
the  subject,  and  the  following  were  the  particulars  given.    A  somewhat 
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large  tympanum  of  a  pediment,  lo  have  llxo  head  of  a  ball  for  a  center, 
resting  upon  a  shield,  with  accessories  of  boys  and  festoons  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  best  was  a  very  successful  interpretation  of  the  order  given. 
These  studies  were  little  more  than  good  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  students  were  learning  a  most  useful  lesson,  that  would  stand 
them  in  good  service  when  they  went  forth  into  the  world.  ...  It 
seemed  abundantly  clear  that  the  system  pursued  was  simple  and  rapid, 
and  that  the  teaching  and  practice  produced  valuable  results.  It  seems  lo 
have  great  vitality,  never  being  without  deep  and  varied  interest  to  the 
student,  features  that  should  distinguish  every  school,  and  without  which 
they  will  assuredly  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained. 
A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students  of  the  Ecole  Imperi- 
ale  Speciaie  de  Dessin  pour  les  Jounes  Personnes,  showed  that  the  young 
ladies  practised  the  same  system  with  very  profitable  results.  I  am 
informed  that  the  fees  are  little  more  than  nominal,  the  main  expense  of 
the  schools  being  borne  by  Government" 

Mr.  Whtteing,  in  his  special  report,  says  on  the  subject:  "  The  notion 
of  the  functions  of  Government  entertained  in  this  country  would  not  bo 
tolerated  for  a  moment  across  the  Channel,  and  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
our  dislike  to  what  is  called  special  legislation — to  legislation,  that  is  to 
say,  which  proposes  as  a  direct  aim  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  our  people,  has  not  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  side.  The  con- 
stant difficulties  experienced  by  individuals  struggling  alone  to  effect  social 
reforms,  often  never  aided  by  Government  till  the  necessity  of  all  aid  hoa 
passed  away,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has.  From  the  view  of  the 
obligations  of  Government  taken  by  the  French  people,  it  necessarily  ' 
arises  that  instruction,  both  superior  and  elementary,  has  long  held  that 
recognized  position  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which  it  is  only  just 
beginning  to  have  here.  A  due  provision  for  art  education,  for  instance,  is 
no  favor  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  conditions  of  its 
existence.  In  every  town  of  any  importance,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view,  in  every  district  of  all  the  principal  cities,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
art  school,  just  as  there  is  to  be  found  the  church  or  the  baker's  shop. 
.  .'  It  is  not  denied  that  similar  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  our 
ovra  country,  but  among  us  there  is  a  very  perceptible  want  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  they  are  not 
placed  under  the  du^ct  patronage  of  the  officials  of  the  district,  who, 
in  France,  commonly  attend  to  give  a  solemn  character  to  the  distribution 
of  the  awards.  ...  In  France,  the  Minister  of  Instruction  has  con- 
fided to  him,  as  it  were,  a  nation  in  a  certain  state  of  knowledge,  and 
he  is  expected  when  ho  resigns  the  seals  of  office,  to  show  that  under  his 
care  that  nation  has  steadily  progressed;  he  may  demand  certain  aid 
from  the  Government;  his  claims  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  budget, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  speak  by  the  admitted  importance  of  the  interests  over 
which  he  presides.  It  would  bo  well  if  with  us  some  such  system  could  be 
devised,  in  place  of  that  which  gives  us  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  sup- 
port to  art,  on  the  part  of  our  public  representatives,  .and  which  too  often 
leaves  Its  fate  in  the  hands  of  only  one  or  two  well-meaning  members  of 
parliament   .    .   .    What  is  above  all  wanted,  is  Government  countenance 
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as  well  as  Government  aid.  In  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  the  opening  of  schools,  is  always  made  more  or  less  a  ceremony ;  the 
whole  population  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situate,  cannot  fail 
to  hear  of  what  is  going  on.  Publicity  and  ^elat  are  given  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  school  immediately  reaps  the  benefit  Of  course,  it  ia 
not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Qovemment  of  France  does  everything  for  art 
education,  and  private  individuals  nothing.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  private  patronage,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as 
among  us ;  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular  action 
of  individuals,  however  well  disposed,  the  order,  economy,-  and  persistent 
effort  of  an  efficient  body.  .  .  .  Let  us  now  consider  what  the  State 
does  for  education  in  France,  both  for  primary  instruction  and  for  the 
special  training  acquired  later,  when  an  art  or  trade  has  been  chosen.  The 
system  of  primary  instruction  so  very  much  resembles  our  own,  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  and  in  the  mode  in  whifdi  support  is 
obtained,  that  no  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  necessary.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
in  the  facilities  for  the  higher  education  which  ought  to  follow  this  primary 
teaching,  where  the  inclination  exists,  that  the  great  divergence  between 
the  English  and  the  French  begins.  The  ease  with  which  a  poor  boy  may 
obtain  an  entry  to  one  of  the  imperial  lyceums,  or  large  public  schools 
which  prepare  for  the  universities,  and  thence  go  up  to  the  universities, 
which  very  properly  are  in  the  capital  itself,  and  are  all  free,  is  something 
marvellous,  and  is  only  equalled  by- the  excellent  facilities  of  a  lilce  kind 
which  exist  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  technical  education  of  French 
workmen  is  of  two  kinds,  elementary  and  advanced.  In  the  first,  the  child 
having  been  early  destined  to  a  particular  .trade,  is  placed  in  an  institution, 
where  he  serves  a  kind  of  preliminary  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and 
where  primary  instruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  special  training 
requisite  to  give  him  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  his  business.  These 
technical  schools  for  children  are,  however,  only  just  beginning  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  the  results  in  the  last  of  which  accounts  were  published,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  children  are  occupied,  in  all,  about 
nine  hours  of  the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  receive  instruction  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  also  given  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  they  work,  in  every  respect,  as  if  they  were  apprenticed  to 
private  individuals,  only  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted'  to 
teaching  them  the  rationale  of  their  art  ...  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
present  these  institutions  are  very  few  in  number,  as  hitherto  they  have 
only  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  so  that  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  trades  can  be  taught  in  them,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  as  an  experiment  they  have  been  successful,  and  that  when  their  suc- 
cess shall  have  obtained  general  recognition,  the  Government  will  take 
measures  for  establishing  them  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

An  equally  important  tentative  effort  in  the  way  of  technical  educa* 
tion  has  recendy  been  made  in  the  establishment,  under  government  pat- 
ronage, of  an  institution  for  the  higher  technical  training  of  youths — that  is 
to  Eay,  for  the  union  of  the  highest  theoretical  with  the  best  practical  teach- 
ing in  the  manu&cturing  arts.  This  institution  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  the  Fcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  only  it  is  not  so  exclusively  theoretical  cs 
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that,  but  alms  at  supplying  a  want  long  felt  in  France,  namely,  that  of 
skilled  foremen  competent  to  superintend,  or  at  least  fully  understand  all 
tfao  operations  of  a  large  manufactory. 

Mr.  AiTKEN,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  introductory  report,  which  heads 
the  reports  of  the  Birmingham  artisans,  says:  "Industry,  formerly  un- 
affected by  foreign  riyalry,  contended  only  with  small  producers  of  its  own 
nation,  and  then  the  competition  was  small.  But  free  trade  has  thrown 
down  the  barriers,  and  the  world  is  now  one  mighty,  uniyeisal  market. 
To  be  sncceasful  in  this  competition,  our  nation  (England)  must,  therefore, 
pat  forward  all  its  eneigies  to  educate  in  technical,  and  other  schools,  the 
present  and  coming  generations ;  this  was  anticipated  and  clearly  seen. 
Humboldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw  and  predicted  *  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  science  and  manipulatiYe  skill  must  be  wedded  together; 
that  national  wealth  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  nations  must  be  based 
on  an  enlightened  employment  of  natural  products  and  forces.'  Justus 
Liebig  said :  *  The  nation  most  quickly  promoting  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  its  industrial  population  must  advance,  as  surely  as  the  country 
Delecting  it  must  inevitably  retrograde.'  Peel  saw  this  when  he  uttered 
the  memorable  words,  *  If  we  are  inferior  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  manu&cturers  of  other  countries,  the  increased  facilities  of 
intercourse  will  result  in  transferring  the  demand  from  us  to  others ;'  and 
England's  noblest  Prince  foresaw  in  International  Exhibitions  (which  he  was 
the  first  to  inaugurate)  the  coming  activity  in  things  industrial ;  and  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  coming  competition,  he  inaugurated,  ere  his  lamented 
death,  a  system  of  industrial  education."    .    .    . 

In  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  small  State  of  Wurtemberg,  &c., 
trade  schoob,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  are  in  existence,  and 
furnish  the  connecting  link  between  the  man  of  science  who  discovers,  and 
the  superintendent  who  is  the  medium,  and  who,  educated  in  these  schools, 
aids  by  his  instruction  and  advice,  the  workman  in  bringing  into  visible 
shape  the  discovery  of  the  man  of  science,  i;jendering  practically  useful  that 
which  existed  as  an  idea  only.  If,  then,  industrial  and  technical  training 
has  benefited  other  countries  and  states,  in  their  industrial  progress  (which 
no  doubt  it  has),  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  see  to  this 
important  point. 

It  IS  impossible  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  the  eighty-six  repre- 
sentatives of  the  skilled  woikmen  of  England,  without  sharing  their  pro- 
fbund  conviction : — 1st  Of  the  pressing  peril  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
manufacturing  pre-eminence.  2d.  Of  the  culpability  of  the  educated 
classes  and  of  the  executive  Gk)vemment,  in  having  neglected  the  education 
of  the  people.  3d.  That  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  these  reports,  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  working  classes  to  receive  superior  technical  education,  to 
bear  taxation  for  that  purpose,  and  to  accept  the  active  agency  of  Govern- 
ment institutions  and  officials,  (which  reluctance  has  been  put  forward  as 
an  excuse  for  this  neglect),  has  no  existence,  in  fact,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
the  negligence,  apathy,  and  reluctance  of  the  governing  classes  and  the 
Government  which  have  hitherto  alone  prevented  the  organization  of  sys- 
tematic technical  education.  4th.  It  appears  that  until  the  mission  to 
France,  of  the  English  artisans  in  1867,  they,  the  working  men  of  England, 
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were  not  aware  that  the  Governments  of  other  countries  had  organized 
complete  education  in  all  trade  crafts,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  labor  to 
the  highest  professional  skill.  5th.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  reports 
there  runs  a  feeling  of  profound  admiration  for  the  system  of  education 
given  in  France ;  hut  they  were  evidently  not  aware  that  the  educated  men 
and  statesmen  of  France  had  themselves  become  conscious  that  their  sys- 
tem was  far  below  the  level  of  excellence  of  the  educated  German  nations; 
that  a  royal  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Behic,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  had  recently  been  occupied  with  that  subject,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  technical  education  of  France,  which  our 
artisaus  admired  in  Paris,  was,  as  a  national  system  of  technical  education, 
extremely  defective ;  and  the  investigations  of  this  Commissioa  prove,  that 
if  England  is  the  worst  educated  of  the  first-class  Powers  of  Europe,  Fjance 
13  the  second  worst.  6th.  There  runs  parallel  with  these  convictions  a  con- 
sciousness that  tlie  English  workman,  is,  by  nature,  the  best  of  workmen, 
and  that  with  systematic  education,  their  works  would  excel  those  of  com- 
peting nations. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  my  deep  conviction  that  the  working 
men  of  England  expect  and  demand  of  their  Government  the  design, 
organization,  and  execution  of  systematic  technical  education,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for  other  nations  haVe  already  five-and- 
twenty  years*  start  of  us,  and  have  produced  one  or  two  generations  of 
educated  workmen.  Even  if  we  begin  to-morrow  the  technical  education 
of  all  the  youths  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  elementary 
education,  it  will  take  seven  years  before  these  young  men  can  commence 
tlic  practical  business  of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  insignificant 
minority  in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take  fifteen  years  before  those 
children  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  receive  an  elementary  education  shall 
have  passed  from  the  age  of  7  to  21,  and  represent  a  completely  trained 
generation ;  and  even  then  they  will  find  less  than  half  of  their  comrades 
educated.  In  the  race  of  nations,  therefore,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  over- 
take the  five-and-twenty  years  we  have  lost.  To-morrow,  then,  let  us 
undertake,  with  all  energy,  our  neglected  task ;  the  urgency  is  two- fold, — 
one  half  of  our  youth,  let  us  say,  has  received  elementary,  but  no  technical 
education :  for  that  half  let  us  at  once  organize  technical  schools  in  every 
small  town,  technical  colleges  in  every  large  town,  and  a  technical  univer* 
sity  in  the  metropolis.  The  other  half  of  the  rising  generation  has  received 
no  education  at  all,  and  for  them  let  us  at  once  organize  elementary 
education,  even  if  oompolsoiy. 


STATE  OP   SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION~1868-70. 


I.  REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION— 1868. 

Thr  Select  Committee  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1868,  "  to  inquire  into  the  provisions  for  giving  instruction  in  theoreti- 
cal and  applied  Science  to  the  Industrial  Classes, ''  after  gathering  information 
from  witnesses  representing  the  following  bodies: — 

1.  The  Deportment  of  Science  and  Art  of  South  Kensington,  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
Education,  and  the  Government  Colleges  of  Science  and  Naval  Architecture. 

2.  The  Universities  of  Oxford.  Cambridge,  London^,  and  Edinburgh ;  The  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin  ;  doeen*!  College,  Belfast;  King's  College  and  University  College,  London ;  and 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

3.  The  few  secondarv  schools  in  which  science  has  been  for  *ome  time  systematically  tauffht. 

4.  The  managers  and  teachers  of  science  classes  and  mechanics*  institutes  receiving  aid'irom 
the  State,  or  supported  exclusively  by  voluntary  efforts. 

5.  The  population  ^ ngnged  in  the  great  staple  industries  carried  od  in  the  principal  manafac- 
tofing  towns  and  districts. 

submitted  a  Report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  the  chairman,  together  with 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  to  the  House  July  15,  1868, 
under  two  heads. 

L  The  state  of  scientific  instruction  of  (1.)  The  foremen  and  workmen  en- 
gaged in  manu&ctures.  (2.)  The  smaller  manufacturers  and  managers.  (3.) 
The  proprietors  and  managers-in-chief  of  large  industrial  undertakings,  and 

II.  The  relation  of  industrial  education  to  industrial  progress. 

The  Committee  find  that  the  foremen  are  almost  without  exception  selected 
for  their  superior  natural  aptitude,  steadiness  and  industry,  but  labor  under 
many  disadvantages  from  tlie  defective  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
elementary  schools  which  they  attended,  and  which  is  rarely  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  scientific  instruction  when  placed  within  their  reach 
at  a  later  period.  The  working-men  generally  have  received  at  school  only  a 
little  rudimentary  knowledge,  which  is  soon  lost,  because  not  passed  under  fre- 
quent review,  or  extended  in  obligatory  supplementary  schools,  and  that  to 
them,  the  elementary  scientific  instruction  now  offered,  or  which  may  be  offered, 
will  avail  nothing. 

Tlie  smaller  manuiacturers  and  managers,  having  risen  firom  the  ranks  of  su- 
perior foremen  and  workmen,  have  had  the  same  limited  instruction,  except  a 
small  minority  who  have  been  educated  in  the  ordinary  endowed  and  so-called 
commercial  schools.  They  do  not,  and  are  not  likely  to,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, profit  by  opportunities  of  scientific  or  technical  training.  The  best  of 
them  are  men  of  practical  routine. 

The  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  great  industrial  establishments  of  Eng- 
land have  in  some  cases  risen  fi*om  the  ranks  of  foremen  by  indomitable  energy 
of  character,  and  have  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  training  by  soli- 
tary reading,  observation,  and  reflection,  stimulated  by  the  lectures  and  classes 
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of  Mechanic  Institutes;  but  in  more  numerous  instances,  they  have  had  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  secondary  schools,  and  Yerj  rarely  of  the  Special 
Government  School  of  Science  or  the  great  Universities. 

The  Committee,  while  they  regard  the  industrial  system  of  the  present  age 
as  based  on  mechanical  power,  and  to  some  extent  on  scientific  knowledge,  at- 
tribute its  development  in  England  to  its  stores  of  coal  and  metallic  ores,  to  her 
geographical  position  and  temperate  climate,  and  the  unrivaled  energy  and  ma- 
nipulative skill  of  her  population,  and  do  not  seem  to  fear  foreign  competition, 
except  in  the  direction  of  artistic  taste  in  the  designers  of  fabrics  and  the  &cil- 
ities  of  adaptation  to  new  requirements  in  handicraftsmen,  both  of  which  can 
be  secured  to  England  by  timely  measurea  They  favor  the  extension  of  facil- 
ities of  scientific  and  artistic  instruction  for  those  who  occupy  the  higher  indus- 
trial ranks,  and  the  possession  of  the  best  elementary  instruction  by  all  work- 
men, as  such  instruction  (scientific  and  elementary)  will  promote  industrial 
progress,  by  stimulating  improvement,  preventing  costly  and  unphilosophical 
attempts  at  inventions,  diminishing  waste,  and  obviating  ignorant  opposition  to 
salutary  changes.  They  favor  the  plan  of  governmental  action  and  aid  in  the 
extension  of  educational  facilities  of  every  kind,  and  the  establishment  of  sci- 
entific schools  and  colleges  in  the  great  industrial  centers.  Without  such  aid, 
or  enforced  obligation  on  municipal  bodies,  the  experience  of  eyery  country  shows 
that  such  schools  and  educational  facilities  will  not  be  provided ;  and  that  if 
provided  by  such  aid,  the  country  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  Increase  of  the 
general  intelligence  and  prosperity  which  they  will  produce. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  contain  much  information  respecting  existing 
schools  and  facilities  for  scientific  instruction,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  more  systematic  account,  drawn  in  most  instances  from  the  same  sources. 
The  following  Conclusions  sum  up  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee: 

1.  That  with  the  view  to  enable  the  working  class  to  benefit  by  scientific  in- 
struction it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  efficient  elementary  instruction 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 

2.  That  unless  regular  attendance  of  the  children  for  a  sufficient  period  can 
be  obtained,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  their  scientific  instruction. 

3.  That  elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  in  physical  geography,  and  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  should  be  given  in  elementary  schools. 

4.  That  adult  science  classes,  though  of  great  use  to  artisans,  to  foremen,  and 
to  the  smaller  manufacturers,  can  not  provide  all  the  scientific  instruction  which 
those  should  possess  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  important  indus- 
trial undertakings.  To  all  whose  necessities  do  not  oblige  them  to  leave  school 
before  the  age  of  14,  should  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  science  as 
part  of  their  general  education. 

5.  That  the  reorganization  of  secondary  instruction  and  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  amount  of  scientific  teaching  into  secondary  schools  are  urgently  re- 
quired, and  ought  to  receive  the  immediate  consideration  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  country. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  that  certain  endowed  schools  should  be  selected  in  fa- 
vorable situations  for  the  purpose  of  being  reconstituted  as  science  schools, 
having  in  view  the  special  requirements  of  the  district ;  such  schools  to  be  ren- 
dered available  to  the  surrounding  districts,  by  the  establishment  of  exhibitions 
open  to  public  competition ;  so  that  the  children  of  every  grade  may  be  able  to 
rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  school. 

7.  That  superior  colleges  of  science,  and  schools  for  special  scientific  instruc- 
tion requiring  costly  buildings  and  laboratories,  can  not  be  supported  by  fees 
alone,  without  aid  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources,  namely,  the  State, 
the  localities,  and  endowments  or  other  benefactions. 
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8.  That  such  colleges  and  special  schools  are  most  likely  to  be  SQCcessfbl  if 
established  in  centers  of  industry,  because  the  choice  of  such  centers  tends  to 
promote  the  combination  of  science  with  practice  on  the  part  both  of  the  pro- 
fessors  and  of  the  pupils;  and  to  enable  many  to  attend  them  to  whom  the  ex- 
pense of  living  at  a  distance  from  home  would  otherwise  be  an  iusuporablo 
barrier. 

9.  That  the  provinces  of  England,  especially  the  agricultural  districts,  have 
not  received  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  State  grants  for  scientific  education. 

10.  That  those  provinces  of  £ngland  are  entitled  to  such  a  modification  of 
the  public  grants  as  will  afford  them  increased  aid,  supplementary  to  the  funds 
wliich  they  may  raise  in  their  own  localities  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  scien- 
tific instruction.  The  grants  of  money  from  the  national  exchequer  for  local 
scientific  instruction  should  be  chiefiy  designed  to  promote  local  activity,  and  a 
better  use  of  resources  otherwise  available,  and  should  be  regarded  as  occa- 
sional or  temporary. 

11.  That  some  slight  addition  to  the  emoluments  of  science  teachers  would 
probably  tend  materially  to  promote  the  establishment  and  permanence  of  ele- 
mentary science  classes. 

12.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Act  should  be 
altered  so  as  to  enable  public  bodies  to  levy  a  slightly  increased  rate  for  scien- 
tific purpose?. 

13.  That  the  managers  of  training  colleges  for  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  should  give  special  attention  to  the  instruction  of  those  teachers  in 
theoretical  and  applied  science,  where  such  instruction  does  not  exist  already. 

1-L  That  the  teachers  in  elementary  day  schools  should  be  paid  on  results, 
for  teaching  science  to  the  older  scholars,  in  the  same  way  as  payment  is  now 
made  for  drawing  in  such  schools.  That  the  education  of  higher  science 
teachers  should  be  encouraged,  by  the  granting  of  degrees  in  science  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  at  other  Universities,  and  by  the  opening  of  a  greater  num- 
bet  of  fellowships  to  distinction  in  natural  science  as  well  as  in  literature,  and 
mathematical  and  moral  science. 

15.  That  a  more  intimate  connection  between  the  various  Government  insti- 
tutions for  scientific  instruction  in  London  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  each 
of  those  institutions,  and  that  the  constitution  and  management  of  those  insti- 
tutions and  their  future  relations  to  each  other  requires  further  investigation." 

U.  CONFERENCE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

By  appointment,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  addressed  by  the  Ck)uncil 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Mayors  of  Towns  which  are  the  principal  seats 
of  manufacture,  to  Presidents  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  to 
Officers  of  all  Societies,  City  Companies,  Institutions  in  union  interested  in 
education  or  art-workmanship,  to  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Factories,  Mines  and 
Collieries,  Professors  of  University,  Kings,  and  other  Colleges,  to  all  educational 
examiners,  all  jurors  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867,  all  persons  con- 
spicuous in  the  school  movements  of  the  day, — the  largest  Conference,  and  for 
educational  experience  and  practical  scientific  character  the  most  influential, 
ever  held  in  Great  Britain,  assembled  in  the  Society's  Great  Boom  on  the  23d, 
and  by  adjournment,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1868.  After  a  short  Address  by 
the  Chairman,  William  Hawes,  M.  P.,  the  following  Resolution,  with  four  others 
to  give  it  effect,  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  seconded  by  Earl 
Russell: — 

Resolved^  That  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  technical  ednoation  ado- 
qoate  to  the  requirements  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  three  following  edncational  reforms  should  be  effected:— (1.)  In 
the  universities,  grammar  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  for  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society,  instruction  in  science  and  art  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  favorable  footing  ns  other  studies  ;  (2.)  Efficient  means  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  .should  be  brouti^ht  within  reach  of  the  working  classes 
eveiy  where,  and  encoura^ment  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  elements 
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of  science  and  art  in  the  upper  classes  of  all  primaiy  schools  which  reo^ve  aid 
from  Government;  and  (3J  Special  infititutions  for  technical  instruction,  in- 
cludiuff  miiseuraS|.  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  varioiLs  clasi^es  of  society,  and  to 
the  indiistricd  of  the  country,  should  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  Resolution  was  spoken  to,  by  upwards  of  twenty  persons  (Earl  Gran- 
ville, Prof.  Huxley,  Sir  James  K.  ShatUeworth,  J.  Scott  Russell,  Messrs.  Dixon, 
Samuelson,  Bruce,  Professors  Rogers,  Jenkin,  etc.),  all  looking  at  tbo  subject 
from  different  stand-points,  as  to  locality,  occupation,  and  institutions,  but  all 
impressed  w^ith  the  necessity  of  early  and  thorough  action  in  the  premises. 

To  mature  a  plan  and  bring  the  action  of  the  Conference  directly  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government,  the  Society  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  sixty  members,  which,  afler  discussion  of  subjects,  referred  the  same 
to  a  Sub-committee  of  twenty  members,  (among  others  T.  D.  Ackland,  W. 
Hawes,  B.  Samuelson,  Members  of  Parliajneni;  Professors  Miller,  Huxley, 
Frankland,  Jenkin,  Levi,  Voelcker;  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  Rear- Admiral  Ryder, 
General  Coddington,  Archbishop  of  York),  who,  after  twenty-six  meetings, 
agreed  on  a  Report  which  was  drawn  up  by  Prof,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  propositions : — 

It  is  desirable  that  Government  should  encourage  systematic  scicntiJic  in- 
struction by  the  following  measures : — 

1.  By  adopting  the  recotnmeDdations  of  the  Schools'  loquiry  Commission,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  teDchine  of  natural  science  into  all  secondary  schools,  and  for  estnblishins  new  science 
schools  of  the  first  grade,  which  should  he  oo  all  points  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  endowed 
classical  schools.  * 

2.  By  cooperating  with  universities  and  collies  in  holding  examinations,  which  are  or  may  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  certificates  or  diplomas  in  connection  with  systematic 
■tndies,  intended  to  educate  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  officers  of  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine, metallurgists,  miners,  naval  architects  and  marine  engineers,  anrhiiects,  merchants,  chemists 
and  agriculturists. 

3.  By  giving  some  official  value  to  those  certificates  or  diplomas,  such  as  allowing  certain 
diplomas  to  represenra  given  number  of  marks  in  competitive  examinations. 

4.  By  putting  at  the  diipusal  of  the  leading  colleges  which  give  methodical  courses  of  scientific 
instruction,  and  diplomas  of  recoenized  value,  a  limited  number  of  nominatioos  annually. 

5.  By  assisting  old  and  new  endowments  where  local  subscriptions  or  donations  prove  the  value 
set  on  the  instruction  proposed  or  given. 

6.  By  instituting  night  classes  for  workmen  in  connection  with  all  new  scientific  endowments, 
with  access  to  a  library. 

7.  By  providing  free  libraries  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  night  classes  generally. 

8.  By  providing  suitable  meeting-rooms  for  uight  classes  organized  among  workmen,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtoining  scientific  instruction. 

0.  Bv  occording  liberal  prizes  to  workmen  for  excellence  in  mechanical  drawing. 
10.  By  taking  ste{»  to  extend  and  improve  primary  education. 

It  is  desirable  that  colleges  should  encourage  systematic  scientific  instruction 
by  the  following  measures: — 

1.  By  instituting  methodical  courses  of  scientific  teaching  adapted  to  students  intending  to 
enter  a  profession  or  business  among  those  which  have  been  enumerated  abo«e. 

^  3.  By  the  establishment  of  diplomas,  corresponding  to  the  several  cour»cs  of  study  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Govornment,  and  with  the  leading  institutes  belonging  to  each  profession. 
3.  By  the  establishment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  connection  with  those  diplomas. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  leading  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  architects, 
merchants,  ship-owners,  chemists,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists,  should  en- 
courage systematic  scientific  instruction  by  tiie  following  measures-; — 

1.  By  the  creation  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  connection  with  those  schools  and  college! 
where  methodical  courses  of  instruction  are  given. 

2.  By  cooperating  in  the  examinations  for  diplomas. 

3.  By  giving  a  practicol  value  to  these  diplomas,  duch  as  would  be  evinced  by  the  reduction  of 
premiums  to  intending  pupils  holding  such  diplomas,  ami  by  attaching  weight  to  the  possession  of 
a  diploma  when  choosing  among  candidates  for  employment 

4.  By  granting  distinct  privilegca,  in  connection  with  the  professional  institutes,  to  all  holders 
of  recognized  diplomas. 

To  these  propositions  were  submitted  Courses  of  Study  for  Agriculture,  and 
Gardening;  Chemical  Manufactures;  Metallurgists;  Miners;  Civil  Engineer; 
Mercantile  Marine;  Naval  Architect,  and  Marine  Engineer;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer; Architect ;  Merchant — drawn  up  by  experts  in  each  department. 


DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL. 


LETTER  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  Circular  from  a 
Committee  (D.  H.  Mason,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  G.  G.  Hubbard,  J.  Wliite) 
of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  dated  Boston,  Dec.  27,  1869: — 

Dear  Sir: — ^At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  fol- 
lowing Resolve  was  passed : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Efiacation  be  directetl  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
▼mon  by  law  for  giving  free  JnBtraction  to  men,  women  and  childreii  in  nieehanical  drawing, 
either  in  existing  schools,  or  in  those  to  be  established  for  that  purpose,  in  all  towns  in  the  Coin- 
looowealch  having  mora  than  live  thousand  inhabitants,  and  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the 
next  General  Court,    [jipproved,  Jane  12,  1869.] 

It  is  presumed  that  the  term  "mechanical  drawing:,"  as  used  in  the  Resolve, 
ja  intended  to  comprise  all  those  branches  of  drawing  which  are  applicable  to 
the  productive  or  industrial  arts. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  important  subject,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  pro- 
cure the  opinions  and  views  respecting  it,  of  such  persona  as  are  most  compe- 
tent to  consider  it  from  different  stand-points.  You  are  therefore  respectfully 
requested  to  favor  the  Board  of  Education  with  your  observations  on  the  mat- 
ter, under  the  following  topics : — 

1.  The  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  contemplated 
instruction  in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing. 

2.  The  course  and  methods  of  instruction  appropriate  for  the  objects  in  view. 

3.  The  models,  casts,  patterns,  and  other  apparatus,  necessary  to  be  supphed. 

4.  The  organization  and  supervision  of  the  proposed  Drawing  Schools. 

6.  The  best  means  of  promoting  among  the  people  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  Art-Education. 

6.  Any  remarks  relating  to  the  subject,  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  topics. 

Office  op  Education,  WASfliNOTON,  Jan.  4, 1870. 
Messrs,  MasaHj  Philbrick,  <hc,,  Committee : — 

Gentlemen  : — To  the  several  topics  of  your  comraanication  of 
December  27th  ult.,  I  reply  as  follows  : — 1.  In  respect  to  "  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  contemplated 
instruction  in  Mechanical  or  Industrial  Drawing ;"  for  thirty  years 
I  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  Drawing,  as  a  regular  and  in- 
dispensable branch  of  study  in  public  schools' of  every  grade,  as  a 
part  of  general  as  well  as  special  culture,  for  the  training  of  the  eye 
and  hand,  of  the  conceptive  faculty,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  system  of 
Industrial  as  well  as  of  Art  education,  or  if  any  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  the  future  occupation  of  the  mass  of  our  pupils  in  the 
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public  schools,  Drawing  must  he  introduced  as  the  very  alphabet  and 
key  to  the  whole  scheme.  No  one  power,  after  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  can  be  made  more  pleasurable  and  useful,  both  in 
its  acquisition  and  manifold  applications.  No  acquisition  can  in- 
troduce its  possessor  more  directly  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  and  the  good,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  or  prove  so 
directly  useful  in  every  mechanical  occupation,  and  to  the  teacher 
in  the  work  itself  of  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science, 
geography,  and  other  studies. 

2.  "The  course  and  methods  of  instruction"  in  Industrial  Draw- 
ing, must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  class  of  schools  into 
which  it  is  to  be  introduced ;  although  the  first  principles  are  as 
applicable  to  one  school  as  to  another.  Your  inquiries,  addressed 
as  they  will  be,  to  practical  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
wherever  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  department, — ^to  the 
Professors  of  Drawing  in  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, and  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston;  to  Professor 
Woodman  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  School  of  Dartmouth  College ; 
to  Professor  Gladwin  at  the  Worcester  Technical  School;  to 
Professor  Bail  in  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Schools ;  to  the 
Professor  in  the  School  of  Design  for  Women  of  the  Cooper  Union 
New  York ;  to  the  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  and  other  practical  teachers,  will  secure  responses  which 
will  at  least  give  you  the  results  of  the  experience  thus  far  reached 
in  our  own  country.  But,  as  the  subject  is  new  with  us,  we  can 
profitably  turn  to  the  schools  and  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
and  learn  how  the  problem  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  both  in  its 
introduction  and  in  its  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  in- 
industries,  has  been  solved.  To  aid  you  in  this  branch  of  your  in- 
quiry, I  will  send  you  as  soon  as  Congress  shall  take  action  on  its 
publication,  a  "  Special  Report  on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion ;  or  an  account  of  the  Systems,  Institutions  and  Courses  of 
Instruction  on  th^  Principles  of  Science,  applied  to  the  Arts  of 
Peace  and  War."*^  In  this  document,  a  volume  of  800  pages,  you 
will  find  schemes  of  Industrial  instruction  in  different  countries, 
and  in  more  than  one  hundred  schools  of  different  kinds  and  grades, 
from  the  Polytechnic  to  the  Sunday  and  Evening  school  and  class 
In  all  of  these  schools  much  time,  through  the  whole  course,  is 
allotted  to  Drawing.  You  will  also  find  in  the  same  report,  several 
extended  and  elaborate  rcpoii»  and  programmes  on  this  subject.  ' 

In  the  chapter  on  France  you  will  find  a  very  able  report  by  M. 
Ravaisson,  Inspector-General  of  Superior  Instruction,  in  the  name 
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and  behalf  of  a  special  commission  created  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instmction  to  consider  the  whole  subject  in  its  general  as  well 
as  special  bearings,  its  educational  discipline  and  industrial  uses. 
The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  this  report  were  made  the 
basis  of  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  in  all  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  France.  In  the  same  chapter,  you  will  find 
the  programme  of  instruction  in  this  branch,  in  connection  with  a 
new  course  of  study  drawn  up  and  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  all  the  Secondary  Special  Schools  which  have 
been  established  within  the  last  three  years,  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  governmental  inquiry  into  technical  education,  as  well  as  a  val- 
uable equivalent  for  the  old  classical  training.  You  will  also  find 
the  methods  pursued  in  the  government  Schools  of  Art,  the  La  Marti" 
ni^re  at  Lyons,  the  report  and  action  of  a  committee  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  at  Paris  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Draw- 
ing into  all  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  the  results  of  a 
conference  of  teachers  and  managers  of  Aft  schools  in  Paris  in 
1869  on  the  methods  and  management  of  this  class  of  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  Belgium,  where  a  system  of  instruction  in 
Drawing  in  reference  to  national  industries  as  well  as  to  the  fine 
arts,  technically  so-called,  has  existed  for  a  century,  you  will  find 
the  course  prescribed  for  the  Academies  and  Schools  of  Design,  for 
the  support  of  which  the  government  makes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  over  $50,000,  as  well  as  that  in  the  industrial  schools  and 
apprentice  workshops,  which  are  aided  by  the  State  and  the  local 
authorities,  both  municipal  and  provincial.  For  the  encouragement 
of  Art,  this  little  kingdom  of  about  five  millions,  appropriated  more 
£han  $200,000  in  1868.  For  the  advancement  of  this  study  of 
Drawing,  both  in  the  higher  and  elementary  schools,  a  conference 
of  directors  and  teachers  of  Schools  of  Art,  was  held  in  Brussels  in 
1869,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 

In  the  chapter  on  Prussia,  you  will  find  the  regulations  for  in- 
structions in  Drawing,  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  1831,  and  revised  and  re-issued  in  1868,  *' after  taking  the 
advice  of  the  professors  in  the  Royal  Academies  in  Berlin,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Eonigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  Councils,  and 
several  teachers  of  long  experience,"  in  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  Art  and  Industrial  education,  for  the  different  classes  in 
all  the  Secondary,  Polytechnic  and  Trade  Schools  in  the  kingdom. 
To  this  programme  I  have  appended  a  valuable  paper  on  the  best 
plan  of  giving  instruction  in  Drawing  in  common  schools,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hentschel,  an  eminent  teacher  and  writer  on  education. 

Tou  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  you,  not  only  in  the 
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special  objects  of  your  inquiry,  but  in  the  whole  subject  of  technical 
education,  in  the  chapter  on  Wurtemburg,  a  kingdom  in  which 
elemcnatry  education  is  more  nearly  universal  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  population  in  the  world,  and  in  which  a  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
schools  is  in  actual  operation,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  system  of 
general  public  schools,  embracing  all  classes,  from  the  Infant  school 
to  the  University.  In  this  chapter  I  have  introduced  a  special 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  on  the  details  and  results  of 
the  plan  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  introduced  into  all  the  popular 
schools  of  the  kingdom — the  common,  real  and  trade  schools, — for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country  up  to  the  standard  of  France,  Belgium, 
Bavaria  and  other  countries  which  have,  of  late  years,  done  much  for 
the  artistic  training  of  their  workmen. 

I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
teachers  of  common  schools  in  Wurtembui^  are  trained  and  en- 
couraged, in  order  to  give  this  instruction,  both  in  their  own,  and 
in  what  are  called  the  Trade  Improvement  schools,  of  which  there 
were  (in  1868)  122  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  progressive  development  of  Art  and  Science  in  England,  since 
the  first  parliamentary  action  on  schools  of  design  in  1837,  down  to 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in  1853,  and  the 
appropriation  in  1869  for  its  service  of  £167,591 ;  and  the  movement 
not  yet  consummated,  in  behalf  of  technical  schools,  will  suggest 
many  points  of  practical  importance  in  your  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  same  or  a  similar  system  of  Drawing  and  De- 
signing for  manufactures  in  Massachnsetts.  This  system,  in  1869, 
including  107  Schools  of  Art  with  20,060  pupils,  and  the  grand 
total  of  persons  taught  Drawing  through  the  agency  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  120,928.  In  the  account  which  I  shall  present  of  the 
present  state  of  this  movement  in  England,  so  as  to  include  special 
technical  instruction  beyond  the  arts  of  design,  I  shall  introduce 
the  testimony  of  many  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  as  well  as  the 
observations  of  engineers  and  committees  as  to  both  the  necessity 
of  this  instruction  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  and  extending 
it,  which  may  prove  serviceable  in  any  enlaigement  of  your  plans. 

3.  As  to  "  the  models,  casts,  etc.,  necessary  to  be  supplied,"  you 
will  find  in  this  report  several  lists  of  such  as  have  been  found  most 
useful  in  similar  instruction  in  the  different  European  schools,  and 
the  modes  in  which  they  have  been  multiplied  and  furnished  to  the 
schools.  Copies  of  all  can  be  very  cheaply  obtained  by  application 
to  the  proper  governmental  authorities  having  chaige  of  this  sub^ 
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ject,  in  Wurtemburg,  France  and  England ;  and  from  them  a  selec- 
tion can  be  made,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  your  own  State  and 
manufactured  under  your  own  auspices,  so  as  to  be  supplied  at  cost. 

4.  The  details  of  "  organization  and  supervision,"  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  special  committee,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  committee  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  should  be  a  member,  and  also  one  or  more  of  the  professors 
of  this  branch  who  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  frequent 
personal  inspection,  and  fiirnishing  information  and  aid  in  organizing 
classes,  procuring  teachers,  and  obtaining  the  necessary  equipment. 

5.  "The  best  means  of  promoting,"  or  at  least  an  efficient  means 
*'of  promoting  among  the  people,  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Art 
education,"  will  be  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  this 
teaching,  in  one  good  school  in  each  of  the  different  counties ;  as 
one  good  school  in  a  county  will  be  the  best  argument  that  can  be 
addressed  to  the  people  of  other  towns  in  the  same  county,  in  be- 
half of  the  introduction  of  this  new  branch  of  instniction. 

6.  The  success  of  the  whole  scheme  will  depend:  first,  on  the 
selection  of  competent  teachers;  second,  on  the  training  of  the 
students  at  the  normal  schools  in  the  best  methods  of  teachinor 
Drawing ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  special  term  should  be  given  them 
for  prosecuting  the  study,  in  addition  to  the  daily  practice  during 
their  connection  with  the  school ;  third,  the  selection  of  the  proper 
models,  casts  and  patterns,  which  should  be  made  by  the  State 
committee  and  furnished  to  the  several  schools  without  cost,  or  at 
least  at  a  reduced  price  ;  fourth,  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  results 
of  this  teaching,  at  some  central  point  in  the  county,  for  example 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  County  Associations;  fifth,  in  frequent  appeals,  oral  and  printed, 
to  the  public  on  the  relations  of  Drawing,  and  instruction  in  science 
io  the  industries  of  the  State ;  and  finally  in  some  central  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art  in  Boston,  which,  I  trust,  will  ere  long  equal  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris,  the  Indnstrial  museums  of  St.  Petersburg, 
BerUn  and  Stuttgart,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  London. 

Should  yon  think  the  distribution  of  any  of  the  chapters  above 
referred  to,  will  promote  the  object  contemplated  in  your  appoint- 
ment, I  will  have  them  struck  off  for  your  use. 

Yours  respectfully,,  Hekrt  Barnard. 

NoTK. — Sioca  this.  Letter  waa  written  the  printing  and  distribution  of  all  or  portion!  of  the 
Keport  as  a  public  document  i*  no  longer  in  his  control,  but  as  the  document  itself  was  prepared 
by  th«  author  before  his  connectioo  with  the  office,  and  as  the  plates  were  east  at  his  expense,  he 
will  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  with  additions,  and  also  of  separate  chapters,  if  ordered. 
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XMEKIOAN   XXFBBIBNCB. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  oomitry  to  combine  man- 
ual labor  with  school  work,  originallj  for  its  immediate  economical 
and  hygienic  results  to  the  pupils,  but  not  without  reference  to  their 
future  occupations.  In  the  oi^ganization  and  development  of  our 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  Colleges,  and  Technical  Institutes, 
of  whicli  we  are  likelj  to  have  many  in  the  great  centers  of  mechan- 
ical and  manufacturing  industries,  the  value  of  this  element,  in  its 
economic  pedagogic,  and  professional  bearings  will  be  tested  under  a 
variety  of  conditions.    We  propose  to  gather  up  this  experience. 

FHOM    PBE8XDSKT  THOMPSON — ^WOBCESTER    INSTITUTE. 

The  causes  of  failure  in  efforts  hitherto  made  to  combine  manual 
.  labor  with  school-work  are  not  hard  to  find.  These  efforts  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  true  relations  of  this 
element  in  technical  training,  or  else  have  not  been  accompanied  by 
an  adequate  investment  of  capital.  In  the  one  case  the  result  has 
been  that  the  attempted  work  has  degenerated  into  play,  and  in  the 
other,  pecuniary  disaster.  In  either  case  mortification,  disappoint- 
ment, and  distrust  of  the  scheme  have  inevitably  followed  the  failure. 
But  the  fauct  ihat  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sagacious  manu- 
facturers and  business  men,  as  well  as  many  able  educatorsy  contin- 
ually recur  to  this  idea  as  of  primary  and  vital  importance  in  technical 
education,  shows  that  it  is  a  problem  worth  much  toil  to  solve. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  training  boys  for  the  duties  of  an 
active  life  which  is  broader  and  brighter  than  the  popular  method  of 
''learning  a  trade,*'  and  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  so-called 
**  liberal  education."  That  is,  to  put^  it  bluntly,  boys  must  have  a 
good  education  based  on  the  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences, 
and  know  enough  of  some  art  or  trade  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing when  they  leave  schooL  It  is  clear  that  schools  in  which  this 
result  is  reached  must  be  essentially  new,  and  that  the  plan  of  in- 
Btniction  must  involve  some  manual  labor.*  The  advocates  of  this 
system  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  adequate  to  all  the  intellectual  wants 
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of  the  century  or  the  country,  but  they  claim  that  it  meets  a  want 
long  and  widely  felt. 

I  only  propose  now  to  point  out  what  safeguards  have  been  placed 
against  failure  from  neglect  or  from  pecuniary  disaster  in  the  scheme 
now  on  trial  at  Worcester,  and  what  results  are  hoped  for. 

/Vacftfc*  in  WoreesUr  Technxcd  tutitute. 

Manual  labor  goes  under  the  name  of  Practice.  It  is  subjected  to 
three  conditions.  First,  that  it  shall  be  a  necessary  part  of  erery 
week's  work.  Secondly,  that  it  shall  be  judiciously  distributed ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  students  shall  not  expect  or  receire  any  immfwliatft 
pecuniary  return  for  it. 

At  the  middle  of  the  first  year  every  student  chooses  some  depart- 
ment, under  the  advice  of  the  instructors,  and  devotes  ten  hours  a 
week  and  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July  to  ]»>act]ce  in  that  depart- 
ment until  his  graduation — that  is,  for  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
time  ouffht  to  be  three  and  a  hjEilf  years  at  least.  Boys  who  ehoose 
architecture  work  out  problems }  those  who  select  chemistry  work 
in  the  laboratory ;  the  civil  engineers,  at  field-work  or  problems  in 
construction ;  the  mechanics,  in  the  shop ;  and  the  designers  at  prob- 
lems in  design.  About  one-third  of  the  students  are  mechanics. 
Since  no  serious  difficulties  occur  in  any  department  but  this,  let  us 
confine  attention  to  the  shop.  In  order  to  understand  this  clearly  it 
must  be  premised  that  all  the  students  spend  eight  hours  a  week  in 
dlrawing  during  the  three  years  course,  and  that  shop-work  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  practice  and  of  exercise.  Attention  is  exclu- 
sively confined  during  the  first  year's  drawing-time  to  free-hand  work. 
Such  discipline  of  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion  Is  secured  in  thift 
way,  and  so  much  dexterity  in  developing  various  fonhs  is  acquired 
by  the  students,  that  it  is  entirely  fair  to  reckon  the  time  spent  in 
free-hand  drawing  as  so  much  time  devoted  to  learning  the  median- 
ic*s  trade.  The  shop-work  is  assigned  to  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  forenoon,  four  hours  each,  and  Thursday  afternoon  two 
hours,  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  The  time  for  the  middle 
class  is  distributed  in  the  same  way,  but  falls  on  different  days. 
Kvery  student  is  required  to  keep  to  these  hours.  The  shop  is 
equipped,  like  any  machine  shop,  with  machinery  and  tools  for  man- 
ufacturing machinists'  tools  in  one  room,  and  for  doing  all  sorts  of 
wood-work  in  another  room.  A  full  quota  of  skilled  workmen  are 
constantly  employed,  so  that,  cu  a  shop,  it  is  completely  independent 
of  the  students.  When  they  enter  it  they  immediately  set  about 
doing  what  the  workmen  have  been  doing,  and  these  in  their  turn 
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either  act  as  instructors  or  work  on  wbere  they  are  most  needed. 
The  boys  are  advanced  as  fast  as  possible*  They  are  not  kept  at 
eleaning  eastings  and  doing  the  drudgery  of  the  shop  any  longer  than 
b  necessary  to  teach  them  how  to  do  it  They  are  thus  relieved  of 
one  hindrance  to  apprtintices,  in  ^sneral,  who  are  required  to  do  all 
the  rough  work  of  the  shop,  on  the  ground  that  in  this  way  the  own- 
ers can  get  some  compensiition  for  the  subsequent  labor  of  teaching 
theni.  The  students,  therefore,  have  three  advantages,  viz :  the  dis- 
cipline and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  careful  distribution  of  their 
time,  and  relief  from  all  unnecessary  drudgery.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  consideration,  which  far  outweighs  them  all,  that  the  boys 
oome  to  their  work  with  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  reason,  the 
judgment,  and  the  taste  all  under  constant  and  careful  training  in 
sehooL  Theory  and  practice  accompany  and  supplement  each  other, 
and  both  may  presuppose  the  actual  possession  of  the  elements  of  all 
knowledge.  With  these  advantages  it  is  hoped  that  the  boys  who 
graduate  will  be  as  skillful  mechanics  as  ordinary  apprentices  who 
have  served  three  years  in  a  shop,  with  the  immense  additional  ad- 
vantage of  educated  Acuities. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  apprentices  likely  to  be  in  the 
shop  under  these  circumstances  is  so  great,  that  its  business  prospects 
must  be  seriously  dimmed.  To  offset  this  disadvantage,  Hon.  Icha- 
bpd  Washburn,  who  gave  the  shop  to  the  Institute,  provided  the 
building  and  its  equipments  (which  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  are 
free  of  tax),  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  stock,  and  the  in- 
terest of  a  fund  of  $50,000  to  provide  for  contingencies. 

A  very  serious  objection  to  'Hrade-school"  and  ^manual-labor  de- 
partments," both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  that  boys  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  see  or  to  attempt  the  best  kinds  of  work.  Miscella- 
neous jobbing  and  slatternly  work  are  not  the  models  for  a  boy  to 
study,  nor  are  second  rate  workmen  his  proper  instructors.  -  Nothing 
u  too  good  for  a  hoy.  The  popular  notion  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
this.  How  far  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent 
that  nothing,  biit  first-class  work  shall  ever  be  done  at  the  Washburn 
Machine  Shop  can  be  carried  out,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  speed- 
lathe  designed  and  built  there,  took  the  gold  medal  at  the  Baltimore 
Fiur  in  1869,  and  both  the  engine-  and  the  speed-lathe  took  first  pre- 
miums at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  held  last  autumn  in 
New  York, . 

The  whole  scheme  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  Ameri- 
can education,  which,  at  the  present  stage,  is  sufficiently  promising  to 
warrant  its  fiollie];  prosecution. 
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FSOM  PBX8IDBNT  WHITB— KX>BirEI&  UHIYBBSITT. 

Sib  : — ^In  answer  to  jova  leqaest  for  information  regarding  the  progrew  of  oar 
cfTort  to  unite  mental  and  manual  labor,  I  would  Bay  that  in  the  address  deliT- 
crcd  at  the  inaugural  exercises  of  the  University,  I  stated  the  problem  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  and  as  that  statement  wal  virtually  accepted  then,  and  has  been 
acted  upon  since  by  trustees  and  faculty,  I  reproduce  it  here : 

"Another  part  of  our  plan  is  to  combine  labor  with  study.  The  attempt  is  to 
have  this  a  voluntary  matter.*  It  is  not  believed  that  forced  labor  can  be  made 

{)rofitabIe  cither  to  the  institution  or  to  the  student.    Voluntary  labor  corps  wUi 
)e  formed,  and  the  work  paid  fof  at  its  real  value, — ^no  more,  no  less. 

"  The  question  is  constantly  asked, — Can  young  men  support  themselves  bj 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  their  studies  ?  The  answer,  as  I  conceive 
it,  is  this, — Any  student  well  prepared  in  his  studies,  vigorous  in  constitution, 
and  skilled  in  some  available  branch  of  industry,  can  after  a  little  time  do  moch 
towards  his  own  support,  and  in  some  cases,  support  himself  entirelv.  At  pres- 
ent the  vonng  carpenter  or  mason  can  save  enough  on  the  University  builmng^ 
during  half  a  day  to  carry  him  through  the  other  half,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as 
our  enterprise  develops,  young  men  of  energy  and  mechanical  ability  can  do  much 
toward  their  own  support  in  the  shops  to  be  constructed,  and  upon  the  Univer- 
sity farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  latter,  especially,  there  is  hope  for  the  most  speedy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  believed  that  young  men,  skillful  and  energetic  in  farm  labor,  may, 
by  work  during  the  vacations  and  in  some  of  the  hours  spared  from  stndy  during 
the  remainder  of  'the  year,  accomplish  mainly  or  entirely  their  own  support. 

"  Still  I  would  avow  my  belief  that  the  part  of  this  ex]>eriment  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  results  is  that  in  which  labor  itself  is  noade  to  have 
an  educational  value.  In  the  careful  designing  and  construction  of  models  and 
apparatus  under  competent  professors,  the  artisan,  who  has  already  learned  the 
use  of  tools  elsewhere,  can  acquire  skill  in  machine  drawing,  knowledge  of  the 
adjustment  of  parts,  dexterity  in  fitting  them,  besides  supporting  himself,  at 
least  in  part,  and  supplying  models  to  the  University  cabinets  at  a  moderate  rate. 
Master  mechanics  thus  educated  are  among  the  greatest  material  necessities  of 
this  country.  The  amount  annually  wasted  in  the  stumblings  and  blunderings 
of  nnscicndfic  mechanicians  and  engineers  would  endow  splendid  universities  m 
every  state.  One  of  the  noblest  aims  of  this  institution  is  to  thus  take  good, 
substantial,  intelligent  mechanics  and  farmers  from  the  various  shops  and  farms 
of  the  state,  and  give  them  back  fitted  to  improve  old  methods,  invent  new,  and 
generally  to  be  worthy  leaders  in  the  army  or  industry. 

"  Witn  tmskiUed  labor  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  Students,  tmskilled  in 
labor,  agricultural  or  .mechanical,  may  do  something  towards  their  own  support 
where  there  is  quickness  in  learning,  and  great  physical  vigor.  Still  Uie  number 
of  such  cases  will  be  found,  I  think,  comparatively  small.  The  chances  in  this 
direction  for  young  men  possessing  no  trade,  or  a  constitution  not  robust,  are  few." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  our  efibrt  has  been  twofold.  First,  To  give  as  much 
remunerated  labor  as  possible  to  students  who  wish  to  support  themselves.  Sbo- 
ondiy^  To  establish  a  system  of  labor  which  shall  have  a  decided  educational 
value.  That  while  we  naturally  keep  these  two  divisions  apart  in  the  clear  state- 
ment of  a  theory,  they  blend  in  various  degrees  in  practice,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement. 

In  every  branch  of  labor  needed  by  us  which  could  be  carried  on  by  students, 
we  have  employed  them  during  the  past  two  years.  These  branches  of  labor 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1 .  Agricultural  and  Farm  Labor. — ^A  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  is 
directly  attached  to  our  establishment  A  market  for  most  of  its  products  is 
afibrded  close  at  hand'by  the  boarding-hall,  where  are  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  our  professors  and  students.    On  the  fann,  Tarioos  crops  are 
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TBifled.  A  TogetaMe  garden  has  been  begun,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  borscs,  cat* 
tie,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  kept,  for  draught,  milk,  or  slaughter.  To  carry  on  this 
farm,  iifieen  to  twenty  students  hare  been  employed  at  remunerative  rates,  and 
averaging  three  to  four  houra  a  day  during  term  time,-— on  the  whole,  with  sat- 
isSutory  results. 

Of  course,  a  disturbing  elemeni  in  this  use  of  student-labor,  was  the  fact  of  its 
interruption  for  study  and  recitation,  but  by  careful  management^  throwing  as 
muck  as  possible  into  the  early  morning  hours,  or  into  the  afternoon,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  vacations  come  opportunely  as  regards  haying  and  harvesting,  this 
difficulty  has  been  very  nearly  obviated. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  labor,  there  are  defects  and  excellencies, 
easily  understood.  Well-managed,  it  can  be  made  satisfactory,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  quite  so  economical  as  the  regular  labor  of  well-selected  farm  lahorera. 

2.  Labor  on  tks  University  Grounds. — The  grounds  about  the  University  build- 
ing embrace  some  very  striking  natural  features  and 'are  very  uneven  in  surface ; 
much  labor  in  grading  has  therefore  been  required  to  make  them  available.  Stu- 
dents, in  numbera  varying  with  the  season,  have  been  employed  at  this,  and  the 
price  paid  has  been  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

As  the  result  of  our  experience  thus  far,  I  would  state  my  belief,  that  for  the 
hsacg  work  of  grading  and  cutting,  it  is  cheaper  and  probably  more  satisfactory 
to  employ  day  laborers  of  the  ordinary  sort.  Toung  men  engaged  in  their 
studies,  and  not  yet  physically  matured,  are  here  at  a  disadvantage,  but  in  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  work,  requiring  taste  and  skill,  students,  under  proper  direc- 
tion, have  done  admirably. 

A  small  corps  that  worked  during  the  lost  summer  vacation  under  my  own 
guidance,  in  opening  paths  and  bringing  out  beauties  in  tliose  parts  of  our 
grounds  bordering  upon  the  Cascadilla  Creek,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

3.  The  Labor  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, — This  has  been  successful.  The  mas- 
ter carpenter  of  this  division  of  the  labor  corps  is  a  student  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  is  the 
best  and  most  competent  master  carpenter  with  whom  the  University  has  had  to 
do.  A  force  of  about  fifteen  student-carpenters,  under  his  direction,  have  done 
much  in  finishing  off  our  North  College  and  Laboratory  buildings,  in  erecting 
some  temporary  farm  structures  and  the  building  for  the  veterinary  department, 
and  in  laying  plank  walks,  building  the  Upper  Cascadilla  bridge,  and  making 
the  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings,  furniture,  tools,  &c.  These  young  men  work 
on  the  aTcrage  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  through  the  week,  and  all  day  on 
Saturday,  and  mainly  support  themselves  in  this  way. 

In  the  main  our  experience  shows  us  that  student-labor  of  this  sort  is  as  good 
•a  any  other.  The  main  drawback  is  the  difficulty  of  dischai^ing  workmen  of 
this  sort, — ^worthy  young  men  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  support,*^ 
when  but  little  work  is  needed ;  and  another  difficulty  is  found  whenever  an 
emergency  suddenly  arises  and  a  lai^  amount  of  work  must  be  rapidly  done. 
The  impossibility  of  student-carpentera  working  more  than  three  or  four  houn 
per  day  is  of  course  fatal  to  rapidity  in  execution  of  considerable  jobs.  But  by 
the  exercise  of  forethought  and  care,  these  difficulties  are  greatly  reduced. 

4.  Labor  in  the  University  Printing  Office. — At  this,  alx>ut  sixteen  to  eighteen 
men  are  employed  in  tjrpe-setting,  press-work,  attending  engine,  &c. 

The  office  has  been  carried  on  by  students  eftdrely ;  all,  from  foreman  to  the 
youngest  pressman,  carrying  on  their  studies  in  various  classes  and  departments. 
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Beaidefl  doing  «  very  large  amatmt  of  printing  for  tKo  UniYcraity,  in  thft  way  of 
hMs,  cards,  notices,  schodiUes,  analyses  of  lectures,  examination  papers,  blanks 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  annual  catalogue,  it  has  printed  for  private  parties,  a  text 
book  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  a  German  Reader,  and  an  extended  Syllabus  of 
Historical  Lectures.    It  has  also  filled  a  large  order  for  job  work.  * 

On  the  whole,  this  has  been  thus  fiur  the  moat  Buooessful  branch  of  labor  pur- 
sued by  our  students.  It  attracts  an  excellent  class  of  young  men.  Study  of 
every  sort  seems  to  work  in  with  it  admirably  at  ail  points,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able, that  with  the  fiicilities  afibrdcd  by  a  large  &culty  for  proof-reading  and 
elaborate  press-correction  in  various  sciences  and  languages,  a  printing  house 
may  be  built  up  here  which  will  be  an  honor  to  the  University  and  the  counti^-. 
The  labor  of  the  students  in  this  department  has  been  found  remunerative  to 
them,  and,  on  the  whole,  satis&ctoiy  to  the  University. 

i.  Work  in  the  Shops  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Department^'^A  large  number  of  cut- 
ters, planers,  drills,  and  other  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron,  have  been 
procured ;  but  the  want  of  suitable  accommodation  has  been  a  great  hindrance, 
80  that  with  the  exception  of  the  oonstmction  of  some  models  and  apparatus  for 
the  Departments  of  Physics,  Civil  Engineering,  &o.,  little  has  been  done. 

I^ortunatcly,  that  hindrance  k  now  in  process  of  removal.  The  Hon.  Hkam 
Sibley,  of  Rochester,  himself  in  early  life  a  mechanic,  is  now  erecting  for  the 
University  a  noble  building  of  stone  to  contain  the  engine-room,  brnss-fonndiy, 
machin&^sbop,  printing-office,  with  press  and  composing-rooms,  draughting,  lec- 
ture, and  apparatus-rooms  for  the  departments  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, &c.  This  building  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  students  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  University  year,  (September,  1871.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  another  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  yet  announced,  has 
pledged  ten  thousand  dollars  for  apparatus,  models,  books,  &c.,  bearing  on  diese 
departments,  and  these,  added  to  the  large  equipraeht  already  possessed  by  the 
institution,  will  make  this  department  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

We  already  have  orders  for  reproducing  for  various  institutions  some  of  our 
models  and  apparatus,  and  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  on  a 
small  scale,  by  students  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  in  the  De- 
partments of  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Civil  Engineering,  encourages  us  greatly. 
Already  some  of  the  Ollivier  models  have  been  reproduced,  beantifolly  and  cheap- 
ly, and  it  is  believed  Aat  the  Schroder  models,  to  exhibit  mechanical  motions, 
and  bridge  and  roof  construction,  &c.,  ftc.,  and  the  Race  models  of  ploughs,  as 
well  as  others  of  the  same  kind,  can  be  easily  produced. 

Our  plan  is  to  call  in  a  certain  number  of  young  mechanics,  well  grounded  in 
an  ordinary  English  education,  and  possessed  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
machines  and  tools,  and  to  enable  them  to  work  in  the  machine  shop  at  making 
models  and  apparatus.  They  will  be  required  at  the  same  time  to  make  careful 
studies  in  malbematics,  draughting,  &c.,  &c.,  and  if  successful,  they  will  be  grad- 
uated as  master-mechanics  or  mechanical  engineers. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  quoting  here  from  an  address  delivered  some  time  since 
by  me  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Albany. 

"  For  this  department,"  i.e.,  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  "  I  would  be- 
gin by  having  in  view  educational  manual  labor.  I  would,  to  this  end,  begin  with 
a  workshop  furnished  with  machines  and  took  for  working  in  wood  and  metals. 
In  this,  under  the  direction  of  a  Professor,  who  should  be  not  only  a  thorough 
scientific  man,  but  a  -practical  mechanic,  I  would  have  snch  students  as  have 
proved  themselves  fit  for  it,  make  models,  apparatus,  implements,  &c.,  in  the  fur- 
therance of  their  studies. 
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^  8:iy,  ft>r  example,  that  the  institntioti  wants  models  to  illostrate  descriptive 
geometry,  or  combinations  of  wheel  work  on  different  applications  of  steam,  I 
would  have  students  studv  the  best  designs,  di^icuijss  them  with  their  professors, 
make  careful  drawings,  and  then  cany  them  out  practically. 

"  If,  for  example,  a  model  of  a  low-pressare  steam-engine  is  wanted,  I  would 
have  the  stiident^ — a  young  man  who,  having  learned  something  of  the  trade 
elttwhere,  now  purposes  to  perfect  himself,  and  make  himself  a  ninster  me- 
chanic. I  would  have  him  study  the  best  drawings  of  engines  in  Armcngaud  or 
other  leading  works ;  then  make  as  careful  drawings  and  as  lai^,  for  his  model 
a^  for  a  steamship  engine ;  study  the  proper  relations  of  parts  as  regards  size  and 
nlace ;  calculate  closdy  the  movement  of  valves ;  estimate  power  and  work  to 
be  done ;  and  then  in  this  shop,  I  would  afford  him  facilities  to  construct  the 
perfect  model  thus  designed. 

**  In  this  way,  students  wonM  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  the  theory  of  machines, 
knowle^of  their  most  aitporoved  construction,  practice  in  drawing,  judgment 
in  adjustment  of  parts,  skill  in  manual  labor,  and  in  many  cases,  make  a  model 
which  could  bq  sold  for  enough  to  repay,  partially  or  entirely,  the  time  and  labor 
expended  upon  them. 

**  The  institution  itiielf  would  be  thus  able  to  purchase  of  its  students  for  its 
<»binet,  models,  agricultural,  and  mechanical  construction,  more  cheaply  than  it 
could  import  them,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  meritorious  and  needy  students. 
])o  you  not  sec,  my  friends,  that  even  half  a  dozen  master  mechanics  and  me- 
chanical engineers  every  year  thus  taught  would  be  worth  more  to  the  State  than 
a  hundred  Sal/  edncat^  young  men  1 

"  This  is  the  first  legitimate  thing  to  do.  After  that,  if  some  simple  branch 
of  mechanical  labor  could  be  found,  which  would  enable  a  large  number  of  young 
men  to  support  themselves  by  more  unskilled  work,  whether  at  the  simplest  forms 
of  cabinet  or  tool  making,  or  the  like  that  mi^ht  be  tried,  but  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  jeopanlizc  funds  designed  for  practical  and  scientific  education." 

€.  Labor,  aoi  of  Edueathnal  Vaiue  in  itgel/,  but  entirely  for  Self-Support,  in  Shops 
erected  for  the  Purpoee* — ^From  the  first,  I  have  opposed  any  interference  with 
such  an  experiment  by  the  Umversity,  and  the  trustees  have  acquiesced  in  such 
opposition.  They  have  felt,  with  me,  that  such  an  experiment  ought  to  be  tried 
by  private  enterprise.  Hence  our  honored  founder  is  developing  a  plan  from 
which  he  hopes  success.  Having  purchased  the  right  to  the  immense  water- 
power  of  the  river  which  skirts  the  northern  boundary  of  the  University  farm,  he 
purposes  to  afford  facilities  for  the  erection  of  shops  where  simple  and  easily 
manufactured  articles  of  various  sorts,  such  as  cabinet-ware,  boxes,  shoes,  &c., 
mny  be  produced,  partly  by  machinery,  and  partly  by  student  and  other  labor. 
This  plan  awaits  development. 

7.  Sfadent-labor  in  various  Positions  to  which  Persons  fimn  the  Outside  World  are 
generally  called. — Our  library,  already  numbering  S5,000  volumes,  and  the  libra- 
rian having  important  duties  as  professor,  we  employ,  instead  of  one  assistant- 
Ubrarian  at  full  salary,  from  four  to  six  undcr-grad  nates,  filling  out  the  day  be- 
tween them,  and  paid  at  the  regular  rate  per  hour*  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
same  polky  is  carried  out  in  the  janitor's  work,  in  the  care  of  the  laboratory,  in 
the  writing  in  the  offices  of  the  president  and  business  superintendent,  and  in 
the  students'  dining-hall. 

The  question  will  now  be  asked, — How  well  do  students  succeed  in  carrying  on 
their  studies,  while  thus  giving  time  to  work  ? 

The  simple  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  working  stu- 
dents maintain  the  highest  standing  in  their  studies.  Prize  after  prize  has  been 
taken  by  them  over  the  heads  of  men  not  encumbered  with  manual  labor. 

It  may  also  be  asked, — ^How  are  Ae  working  students  regarded  by  the  others  ? 
Are  they  not  looked  down  upon  by  the  more  wealthy  and  wcU-drassed  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  these  working  students  are  very  gcner* 
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ally  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  associates  in  societies,  dnbs,  &c.  It  is  rery 
hard  for  a  young  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  out  of  class  by  young  men  who 
in  class  have  to  look  up  to  him.    Indeed,  it  is  very  nearly  impossible. 

So  far  have  we,  during  these  two  years,  developed  this  system.  It  is  still  an 
experiment,  and  environed  by  many  difficulties.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
arrange  our  schedules  of  lectures,  examinations,  and  recitations  so  that  all  como 
before  U  o'clock  p.  m.,  leaving  the  afternoon  to  work  and  laboratory  practice. 

We  have  also  had  to  make  in  favor  of  students  in  the  labor  corps,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  requiring  every  student  to  carry  on  at  least  three  studies 
steadily,  and  various  difficulties  have  arisen,  still  we  are  reasonably  satisfied  with 
our  success,  and  we  shall  press  on.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
this  system  has  been  in  operation  but  two  years  and  three  months,  and  that  it 
has  been  but  one,  among  many  problems,  pressed  upon  us. 

I  hope  much  from  our  attempt,  still  I  would  as  yet  hesitate  to  recommend  any 
other  institution  to  try  the  experiment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same 
hibor,  care,  and  expenditure,  differently  directed,  would  not  produce  results  of 
greater  hencfiL    But  we  have  tried  to  do  this  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

Before  closing,  permit  me  to  notice  a  misapprehension  of  our  efforts,  both  by  par 
rents,  and  young  men  who  wish  to  support  themselves,  but  are  utterly  incapaUo 
of  any  manual  labor  useful  to  us.    I  quote  from  the  address  above  referred  to : 

**  One  father  and  mother  brought  their  young  gentleman,  who  could  do  noth- 
ing any  where  else.  He  had  whittled  out  a  toy,  very  simple  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  generally ;  very  wonderful  to  th6  eyes  of  his  fond  parents.  On  the  strength 
of  this  toy,  it  was  evidently  expected  by  them  that  he  could  get  an  education  in 
books  by  droning  over  them,  learn  the  use  of  tools  by  playing  with  them,  sup- 
port himself  wlule  thus  amusing  himself,  and  mend  his  monds  and  manners 
while  engaged  in  that  branch  of  practical  agriculture  known  as  '  sowing  wild 
oats.' 

"  Another  young  gentleman,  city-bred,  sickly,  weakly;  who  had  not  the  expe- 
rience of  any  skilled  labor ;  who  had  not  the  strength  for  any  unskilled  labor, 
wished  to  support  himself  by  work  while  pursuing  his  studies ;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  work  makes  a  man  tired,  wears  his  fingers,  and  soils  his  clothes, 
he  withdrew,  making  the  air  vocal  with  his  complaints. 

"  Another,  with  no  available  trade,  no  aptitude  for  lal)or.  offered  to  fa^vor  the 
institution  with  his  presence,  if  he  could  learn  a  trade,  carry  on  his  studies, 
and  save  enough  to  board,  lodge,  and  clothe  himself,  beside  sending  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month  home  to  his  parents. 

"  These  are  actual  cases,  and  types  of  many  others. 

'*  I  repeat  it,  our  duty  is  not  to  do  such  work  as  this.  We  are  not  to  establish 
a  reform-school,  nor  an  intellectual  alms-house.  We  should  take  sound,  manly, 
capable  young  men  where  the  farms,  the  shops,  and  the  public  schools  leave 
thcro,  and  give  them  back  to  the  country,  strong  to  develop  and  increase  the  re- 
sources of  neighborhoods,  states,  and  nations.  I  repeat,  this  is  to-day  the  most 
pressing  material  need  of  this  land." 

Into  this  attempt,  we  are  fitting  our  system  of  yoluntaiy  student-labor.  Our 
outlay  upon  it  in  all  its  branches,  has  averaged  about  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  it  has  returned  us,  in 
valuable  and  necessary  products,  within  a  very  small  percentage  of  what  the 
ordinary  systems  of  labor  would  have  given  us,  while  it  has  attracted  a  consid- 
erable body  of  Ddost  earnest  young  men,  and  aided  them  in  prosecuting  studies 
from  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  probably  deprived. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  Premdent. 
To  Hon.  Henrt  Bernard. 
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JlSSA — POPULATIOJf — ^EDUCATION. 

ScoTL'AND,  originally  an  independent  kingdom,  bat  since  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  on  the  accession  of  James  VI  of 
the  former,  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  as  James  I,  in  1602,  and  the  act  of 
Union  in  1707,  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
occupies  the  division  of  the  Island  north  of  the  Tweed,  Solway  Frith,  and 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  has  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles,  with 
a  length  of  217  miles,  and  a  breadth  ranging  from  43  miles  to  125,  not 
including  numerous  islands  which  line  its  coast,  and  constitute  no  small 
portion  of  the  whole  area.  «  Out  of  19,639,877  acres,  only  4,438,187  are 
under  cultivation.  The  population  in  1861  was  8,062,294  distributed 
over  three  great  divisions,  differing  in  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
country,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  people,  viz.  : — Firaty  1,487,- 
276  in  the  Lowland  Parishes:  Second  80,000  in  the  Hebrides  and  High- 
land Parishes ;  and  1,012,270  in  79  Burghs  (Parliamentary  and  Royal) 
and  289,057  in  78  Towns  having  each  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 
In  each  of  these  subdivsions  the  organization  of  public  schools  differ, 
and  will  require  separate  treatment 

•  PUBLIC   INBTBUOnON.      . 

Public  instruction  in  Scotland  is  secured  through  three  great  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  called  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Superior. 
Although  not  legally  so  designated,  yet  the  institutions  in  each  have  a 
legal  basis,  though  not  very  closely' defined  and  limited,  and  the  whole  is 
without  any  efficient  system  of  local  or  state  administration,  inspection, 
or  control. 

1.  Elexentart  Instruction  is  provided  in  institutions  of  various  kinds, 
the  core  of  which  is  the  national  Parochial  system,  which  in  its  germ, 
existed  as  early  as  the  Christian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  which  took  its 
present  shape  in  the  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1615,  and  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  of  1633,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1689.  To 
these  departments,  although  not  exclusively,  belong : 

(1.)  Parochial  Schools  which  exist  by  operation  of  law  in  every  parish, 
which  together  (917)  cover  the  whole  of  Scotland  outside  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  burghs. 

(2.)  Side  Schools,  authorized  by  act  of  1803,  in  parishes  so  situated 
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Qr  80  extensive  that  a  single  school  can  not  adequately  provide  the 
elementary  instruction  for  all  the  youth  within  their  bounds. 

(8.)  Sessional  Schools  in  the  large  towns,  and  burghs  (each  of  which 
comprise  one  parish),  which  are  managed  by  the  minister  and  kirk 
Session,  but  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  parochial  system,  in 
their  class  of  pupils  and  studies. 

(4.)  Parliamentary  schools,  established  since  1885,  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament., by  which  the  salaries  of  ceru^in  districts  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  are  paid  out  of  a  public  appropriation. 

To  the  elementary  department  belong  a  large  number  of  non -parochial 
schools,  such  as  (1.)  the  General  Aseembly  SchooU^  of  which  there  are 
619  with  88,251  scholars;  (2.)  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  Schools^ 
of  which  there  are  202,  with  10,054  scholars ;  (8.)  Free  Church  Schools^ 
established  under  the  Free  Church  Education  Scheme  in  1848,  of  which 
there  are  617,  with  48,860;  (4.)  Bpieeopal  Church  Schools  of  which  there 
are  74,  with  6,202  scholars ;  (5.)  Boman  Catholie  Schools^  of  which  there 
are  61,  with  5,786  scholars;  (6.)  Suhscriptvm  Schools;  (7.)  Proprietary 
Schools;  (8.)  Private  Ad/ecnture  Schools;  (9.)  Endowment  Schools^  in« 
duding  the  Hospitals  which  have  funds  to  the  amount  of  £100,000. 

II.  Sbcondart  iNSTRucnoN  embraces : 

(1.)  Burgh  Schools,  or  Grammar  Schools,  Established  by  the  Council 
or  municipal  authorities  of  Burghs  created  by  Royal  charter. 

(2.)  Academies,  or  Institutions,  both  in  and  out  of  Burghs,  founded  by 
subscription,  and  managed  by  directors  selected  firom  the  subscribers. 

(8.)  Parochial  Schools  with  advanced  classes.  To  this  department 
belong  a  large  number  of  Private  Schools,  some  of  which  are  exclusirely 
hoarding  or  day  schools,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  all  of  them'having 
elementary  classes ;  also  the  Hospitals  or  endowed  boarding  schools  for 
special  classes. 

III.  Superior  Instruction  is  given  in  four  Universities,  which  have 
close  connection  with  the  schools  and  classes  of  Secondary  Instruptiob. 
To  the  above  department  may  be  added : 

ly.  Special  and  Supplekentart  Schools  and  Agencies. 

For  thirty  years,  the  friends  of  a  truly  national  system  of  public 
8chools^^x>mprehensive  enough  to  embrace  citizens  of  all  creeds  And  of 
all  localities,  no  matter  how  remote,  or  how  scattered  the  inhabitants 
may  be,  and  good  enough  to  realize  the  wishes  of  all  classes  of  society 
for  the  education  of  their  children — ^without  ignoring  the  many  excellent 
features  of  the  old  Parochial  and  Grammar  Schools,  which  have  given  to 
Scotland  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  a  high  place  among  the 
prosperous  nations  of  modem  Europe — have  labored  strenuously  for  a 
reorganization.  Out  of  these  efforts  has  issued  an  Educational  Commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1866,  composed  of  twenty  eminent  and  competent 
citizens,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  chairman,  from  whose  successive 
Reports  in  six  volumes,  we  draw  in  literal  extracts  (slightly  modified  in 
a  few  instances)  the  following  account  of  the  systems,  and  schools  of 
every  kind  now  in  operation  in  Scotland. 
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L  SYSTEM  OF  PAROCHIAL  80H00LB. 


HIITOBICAL  DBVBLOFllCim. 


Origioidlyf  the  schools  in  Scotland  were  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
ligious establishments  of  the  country.  Long  before  the  Refonnation  aQ 
the  principal  towns  had  ^ammar-schools,  in  which  the  Latin  language 
was  taught;  besides  which,  they  had  *Mecture-schools'*  in  which  chil- 
dren were  instructed  to  read  the  vernacular  tongue*  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  IV.,  a  Statute^  1494,  c.  54,  ordained,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds,  **  that  all  barrones  and  freehalders  "  of  substance  should 
put  their  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  six  to  nine,  **  and  keep  thein 
there  until  they  should  be  competently  founded,  and  haye  perfect  Latin.*' 
At  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  had  authority  over  all  teachers,  who 
oould  ufA  exercise  their  calling  without  the  license  of  the  Chancellor. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
became  an  object  of  constant  and  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  thid 
clergy.  The  First  '^  Book  of  Policy  "  (or  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox,  on  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1560-1)  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  "able  to  read 
the  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,**  in  every  parish  where  thene  was  k 
town  of  any  reputation,  and,  in  the  landward  parishes,  that  the  reader 
or  minister  should  take  care  of  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  In  this 
book,  and  in  the  repeated  applications  to  Parliament  for  restitution  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  which  had  been  seiaed  by  the  nobles,  the  sup- 
port of  "schools**  is  uniformly  one  of  the  objects  to  which  such  funds 
are  to  be  applied. 

The  nobles,  however,  notwithstanding  the  Ikvorible  hidinatiotos  of  th« 
Regent  Murray,  were  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  claim  for  restitution. 
But  in  the  year  1567  the  Reformed  religion  was  established  by  law ;  and 
by  an  Act  of  the  same  year,  ell.  Parliament  conceded  to  the  Church 
their  claim  that  the  "  superintendents  or  visitors  **  should  have  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  teachers  of  youth.  Then  came  the  Act  of  159S — "  the 
great  Charter  of  the  Church** — ^re-enacting  the  Statute  of  1581,  which 
bad  ratified  the  Act  of  1567,  wherein  it  is.  declared  that  none  shall  be 
permitted  to  teach  but  such  as  should  be  tried  by  the  superintendents  or 
visitors  of  the  Church.  At  this  time,  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to 
support  parish  schools.    But,  as  Dr.  ITCrie  says  in  his  Life  ^MekilU : — 

As  every  minister  was  bound  regularly  to  examine  his  people,  it  "beeaine 
his  interest  to  have  a  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  At  the 
annual  visitation  of  parishes  by  presbyteries  and  provincial  synods^  the  state 
of  the  schools  formed  one  subject  of  uniform  inquiry ;  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  were  tried ;  and  where  there  was  no  sdiool,  means  were  used  for 
baring  one  established. 

A  ^'common  order**  as  to  the  rate  of  contribution  to  be  raised  for  the  salary 
of  the  teacher,  and  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars,  was  laid  down  and 
put  in  practice  long  before  the  Act  of  Council  in  1616,  which  wos  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1633.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  parochial  schoola  of 
Scotland  owed  their  origin  to  these  enactments. 
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The  Parliamentary  Statute  has  indeed  been  eventually  of  great  benefit.  But 
it  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  but  for  the  exerUon  of  the  Church  Courts ; 
and,  owing  to  the  Vague  nature  of  its  provisions,  it  continued  long  to  be  evaded 
by  those  who  were  insensible  to  the  benefits  of  education,  or  who  grudged  the 
smallest  expense  for  the  sake  of  promoting  it   ' 

In  1616  the  Privy  Council  directed,  that  "in  every  parish  of  this 
kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  entertaining  a  school, 
a  scBool  shall  be  established,  and  a  fit  persQn  appointed  to  teach  the 
same,  upon  the^ expense  of  the  papochinaris,  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  parish.**  This  Act  of  Council  was  ratified  in  Pariiament 
by  the  Statute  of  1633,  c  5,  which  is  the  first  legislative  enactment  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  parish  schools.  This  Act  provides  that 
the  Bishop  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  heritors,  and  most 
part  of  the  parishioners,  to  impose  a  stent  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

It  was  during  the  great  civil  war,  however,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
present  parochial  system  was  laid,  for  the  Act  of  1646,  c.  46,  though  re- 
pealed at  the  Restoration,  was  re-enacted  in  the  Statute  which  was  passed 
in  1696,  and  is  entitled.  An  "Act  for  settling  of  schools." 

By  this  Act  of  1696,  it  is  ordained  that  *Uhere  shall  be  a  school  set- 
tled and  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  not 
already  provided^  by  the  advice  of  the  heritors  and  minister  of  the  par- 
ish." Under  this  Act  the  heritors  are  bound  to  provide  a  commodious 
school-house,  and  a  salary  not  above  200  (£11,  2s.  2  2-8d.)  nor  under  100 
merks  (£5,  lis.  1  l-8d.)  Each  heritor  is  to  be  assessed  in  proportion  to 
his  valued  rent,  and  is  allowed  relief  from  his  tenants  to  the  extent  of 
one-hal£  If  the  heritors  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  the  duty  of  doing  so 
devolves  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Supply. 

Under  this  Statute,  enforced  by  the  persevering  and  zealous  exertions 
of  the  Church,  Parish  schools  were  erected  in  every  parish  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  salary,  however,  provided  for  the  schoolmaster  became  in  time 
inadequate,  and  difficulties  occurred  as  to  what  heritors  were  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  schoolmasters,  and  as  to  the  power  of  reviewing 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Presbyteries  in  regard  to  their  admission 
and  deposition. 

To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  Statute  43  €^.  III.,  c.  54,  was  passed 
in  1808,  and  this  has  been  succeeded  by  the  24  and  25  Vict,  c.  107,  in 
1861.    These  Acts  must  be  read  together. 

(1.)  As  to  the  schoolmasters'  emoluments  By  the  Act  of  1803,  the 
salary  -of  th^  schoolmaster  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  400  merks  Scots 
(£22,  4s.  5d.),  or  to  be  under  800  merks  (£16,  13s.  4d.)  The  salaries  to 
be  fixed  between  these  two  sums  were  to  subsist  for  twenty -five  years ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  the  highest  amount  of  salary  should 
be  equal  to  two  chalders,  and  the  lowest  to  one  chalder  and  a  half,  the 
value  of  which  is  appointed  to  be  fixed  every  26  years,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  Statute. 

These  cUuses  are  now  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1861,  which  provides 
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that  after  Martinmas  of  that  year  the  schoolmastera*  salary  shall  not  be 
less  than  £35  nor  more  than  £7Q  per  annam ;  and,  that,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  schools  in  a  parish,  the  minimum  salary  payable  to  the 
schoolmasters  shall  be  £50  and  the  maximum  £80  per  annum.  The  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  salary  is  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 

In  addition  to  their  l^al  salary,  the  schoolmasters  always  receive  the 
school  fees.    These  are  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 

(2.)  As  to  accommodation.  According  to  the  Act  of  1808,  in  parishes 
where  there  is  not  already  a  commodious  school-house  provided,  or  where 
there  is  no  dwelling-house  with  a  garden  for  the  schoolmaster,  the  heri- 
tors must  provide  such  accommodation.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  do 
so,  or  if  the  schoolmaster  be  dissatisfied  with  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided, a  remedy  is  pointed  out  by  section  9  of  the  Statute ;  but  in  no 
case  are  the  heritors  bound  to  enlarge  the  school-buildings. 

The  school-house  to  be  thus  provided  ought  to  be  suitable  lo  the  size 
and  circumstances  of  the  parish ;  but  the  heritors  are  not  obliged  to 
provide  a  house  of  greater  accommodation  than  two  rooms,  including  a 
kitchen.  The  garden  must  contain  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  Scots  acre, 
and  be  inclosed  ^ith  "  such  fence  as  is  generally  used  for  such  purposes 
in  the  district  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated." 

If  no  garden  ground  can  be  obtained  without  great  loss  or  incon- 
venience, the  heritors,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Quarter-Session,  may 
make  an  addition  to  the  schoolmaster*s  salary.  **  The  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  school-house,  dwelling-house,  and  garden,  and  supporting  the 
same,"  is,  by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  1808,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  heri- 
tors. According  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  Quarter-Sessions  have  jurisdiction  to  compel  them  to  do  so;"  but  he 
adds  that  if  this  should  be  the  correct  construction  of  the  Statute  **  the 
Court  of  Session  would  probably  hold  themselves  entitled  to  compel 
them  to  do  so." 

But,  according  to  the  Act  of  1808,  in  the  case  of  extensive  parishes, 
where  two  or  more  teachers  are  appointed  under  section  11  of  the  Act, 
the  heritors  are  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  providing  any  buildings 
or  garden.    The  additional  schoob  are  known  as  Sida  ichooU. 

According  to  the  17th  section  of  the  Act  of  1861,  where  in  any  part  it 
shall  be  necessary  to  provide  a  house  for  the  schoolmaster,  it  is  to  con- 
sist of  three  apartments  besides  the  kitchen. 

By  section  5  of  the  Act  of  1861,  power  is  given  to  the  heritors  to 
establish  a  female  teacher,  and  in  such  case,  a  yearly  salary  of  £30  may 
be  added  to  the  school  assessment 

(3.)  As  to  the  election  and  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Acts  of  1696  and  1803,  he  is  elected  by  the  heritors  and 
minister  as  one.  body.  But,  by  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1803,  no  heritor 
is  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  with  reference  to  schools,  "  who  is  not 
a  proprietor  of  lands  within  the  parish  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £100 
Scots  of  valued  rent  appearing  in  the  land-tax  books  of  the  county.'* 
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By  the  same  section  heritors  may  vote  by  proxy  or  by  letter  under  their 
band.  In  case  Uie  heritors  ftil  to  elect,  the  duty  devolves  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  of  the  county  within  which  the  school  is  situated. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1808,  the  schoolmasters 
elect  were  examined  and  approved  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  were  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Formula  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  Act  of  1861  abolishes  these  provisions  as  to  examination.  The 
parochial  schoolmaster  elect  is  now  examined  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  tlniversity  Court  of  each  University ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  schools 
are  distributed  into  four  districts^  each  of  which  is  attached  to  one  Uni- 
versity. £ach  schoolmaster  on  passing  is  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  competency  as  such. 

Instead*  of  signing  the  Confession  and  Formula,  the  schoolmaster  elect 
is  obliged  to  sign  the  declaration  contained  in  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  1861.  But  the  only  remedy  fo^  contravening  this  declaration  is  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  instance  of  the  Presbytery  or  heritors,  ap- 
pointing a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges.  The  result  of  this 
Inquiry  may  be,  to  censure,  suspend,  or  depose  the  schoelmaster. 

(4.)  As  to  his  dismissal  or  resignation.  The  parish  schoolmaster  holds 
ofQce  ad  vitam  aut  eulp€an.  The  Act  of  1808  made  certain  provisions, 
by  section  21,  for  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  These  pro- 
visions are  now  ^repealed.  And,  by  the  Act  of  1861  (sect  14),  if  the 
schoolmaster  is  charged  with  immoral  conduct,^  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  under  his  charge,  the  Sheriff  has  jurisdiction 
to  inquire  into  soch  charges,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  of  censure, 
nspension  or  deprivation :  and  his  judgment  is  final. 

But  if  the  schoolmaster  is  disqualified  for  his  duties  by  reason  of  in- 
firmity or  old  age,  or  if,  fhnn  negligence  or  inattention,  he  has  failed  to 
discharge  them,  provision  is  made  by  the  19th  section.  In  such  cases 
the  heritors  are  to  apply  for  the  report  of  one' of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of 
schools,  and  if  the  report  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the  Presbytery,  and 
the  charge  shall  be  found  proved,  the  heritors  and  minister  may  permit 
or  require  the  schoolmaster  to  resign,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  dismiss  him. 

Besides  these  provisions,  there  are  various  others  providing  for  retiring 
pensions :  particularly  for  the  case  in  which  the  resignation  shall  not  be 
occasioned  by  any  fitult  of  the  schoolmaster  (sect  1 9).  In  this  case  a 
retiring  pension  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  salary  is  provided. 

(5.)  As  to  management  and  superintendence.  Presbyteries  are  em- 
powered to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching,  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
yacation ;  and  their  regulation  on  these  points  the  schoolmaster  is  re- 
quired to  observe  under  pain  of  censure,  suspension,  or  deprivation. 

According  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  1808,  the  superintendence 
of  schools  is  continued  in  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
there  is  no  clause  of  any  subsequent  Act  expressly  repealing  this  section. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

BT  PKKDKBIC  CHARLK8  8AVIONT.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Universities  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  and  amidst  all  changes  of  condition  this 
influence  has  remained  essentially  the  same. 

Wherever  a  true  life  has  been  manifested  in  them,  they  have,  all  alike,  pre- 
supposed or  endeavored  to  develop  a  certain  intellectual  independence  among 
theirstudents.  It  was  their  task,  therefore,  to  communicate  the  best  and  most 
valuable  knowledge  of  every  age,  and  herein  consists  the  peculiar  charm  and 
dignity  always  connected  witn  the  position  of  university  teacher.  Such  a 
charm  and  dignity  does  not  connect  itself  with  the  mere  mechanical  transfer  of 
knowledge  already  acquired;  but  he  who  with  restless  spirit  assimilates  to 
himself  whatever  he  studies,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  spirit  of  the  school 
and  its  pupils,  feels  impelled  to  communicate  it  in  its  renewed  shape,  holds  a 
position  like  that  of  an  original  author,  more  limited,  indeed,  but  with  more 
vivacity  and  original  force,  inspired  by  direct  and  personal  communication  with 
those  whom  he  addresses.  This  point  in  the  character  of  the  universities  is  of 
so  fundamental  a  nature,  that  tlieir  strength  and  success  must  inevitably  be 
destroyed  where  the  liberty  and  independence  of  this  intercourse  between 
pupil  and  teacher  is  weakened  or  destroyed. 

In  this  main  feature  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  resemble  those  of 
the  present  era,  but  in  many  other  respects  they  difl*er  widely.  Above  all,  they 
occupied  a  more  important  position  among  the  then  accessible  means  of  culture 
than  is  assumed  by  those  of  our  own  day,  which  encounter  competition  on  the 
one  side  in  the  higher  schools,  and  on  the  other  in  the  enormous  multitude  of 
books  now  every  where  difiused. 

One  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  period  of  study  at  that  time  was  much 
more  extended  than  now,  so  that  many  students,  by  their  mature  age,  their 
social  rank,  office  and  dignities,  obtained  a  respectability  which  was  reflected 
over  the  whole  class,  to  which  nothing  analogous  can  now  be  found.  More- 
over the  spirit  of  that  period  favored  the  formation  of  new  and  almost  inde- 
pendent guilds,  so  that  it  was  natural  that  the  universities  should  form  such 
associations,  and  that  the  cities  in  which  they  were  established  should  permit 
this  without  jealousy.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  ancient  universities 
over  those  of  our  own  day  lies  in  the  manner  of  their  formation.  For  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  consider  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  educational 
iusiitiUionSj  in  the  sense  by  us  attached  to  the  word,  that  is,  as  establishments 


'*  Hntory  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Agei,  (OejiekiekU  des  Romiaehen  Reckis  im  Mitulalter) 
vol.  m,  p.  198  to  410. 
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founded  by  a  prince  or  a  city  for  the  particular  benefit  of  natives,  although  for- 
eigners might  be  allowed  to  share  their  advantages.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
but  whenever  a  person  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to  teach  had  once  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  studious  youth,  a  succession  of  teachers  easily  fol- 
lowed, the  number  of  hearers  increased,  and  thus  a  permanent  school  grew  up. 
wholly  fh)m  internal  necessity.  Great  must  have  been  the  reputation  and  in- 
fluence of  such  a  school  when  but  few  existed  in  Europe,  and  oral  instruction 
was  the  only  possible  mode  of  acquiring  extended  knowledge. 

What  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  must  have  been  manifest  in  teachers, 
what  earnestness  and  zeal  in  students  who  liad  perhaps  crossed  Europe  to  pass 
a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  life  at  the  school  of  Paris  or  Bologna.  Public 
appointments  and  salaries  were  not  then  given  to  teachers ;  it  was  only  when  the 
fire  of  their  zeal  burned  low,  that  these  means  of  maintenance  became  necessary, 
and  princes  voluntarily  founded  and  provided  for  whole  universities.  But  the 
schools  so  summoned  into  benig  could  not  be  compared  with  those  previously 
developed  out  of  imperative  internal  need,  though  even  these  carried  within 
them  the  germs  of  decay.  Their  peculiar  success  resulted  in  part  from  acci- 
dental, personal,  and  temporary  conditions.  A  few  teachers  o**  great  reputation 
could  render  a  school  famoiis,  but  it  might  rapidly  decay  in  the  unskillful  hands 
of  their  immediate  successors.— For  the  universities  stood  wholly  without  ex- 
ternal support,  based  on  themselves,  unconnected  with  a  pervading  national 
culture  and  without  the  indispensable  foundation  of  preparatory  schools.  But 
more  lasting  than  their  original  prosperity  has  been  the  intellectual  impulse 
imparted  by  them  to  Europe,  and  lawyers  should  never  forget  that  modem 
scientific  jurisprudence  is  based  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Bologna  school. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  three  universities  enjoyed  great  reputation:  Paris 
in  theology  and  philosophy,  Bologna  in  Roman  law,  and  Salerno  in  medicine. 
But  the  school  at  Salerno,  however  probable  the  great  age  assigned  to  it  may 
be,  has  no  place  in  this  present  inquiry,  not  only  because  no  detailed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  early  condition  is  extant,  but  especially  because  it  remained 
without  influence  on  the  development  of  the  other  schools ;  for  of  the  medical 
schools  formed  at  a  later  period,  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  in  preference 
organized  after  the  models  of  the  schools  of  theology  and  jurisprudence,  near 
which  they  grew  up> 

The  two  others,  Paris  and  Bologna,  are  not  only  without  doubt  the  two  ear- 
liest schools  attaining  a  general  European  renown,  but  they  have  served  us 
models  for  numerous  universities  of  a  later  date.  There  is  a  remarkable  con- 
trast in  their  constitutions,  dating  from  their  beginning.  In  Paris  the  corpo- 
ration consisted  of  all  the  professors,  who  possessed  all  the  power  and  authority, 
while  the  students,  as  only  the  subjects  of  the  little  state,  are  nowhere  particu- 
larly mentioned.  In  Bologna  the  students  formed  the  corporation,  and  elected 
the  ofiBcers  from  their  own  body,  and  to  the  authority  of  these  the  professors 
were  subjected. 

The  universities  which  were  afterwards  established  imitated  these  two  fun- 
damental forms,  so  that  Bologna  became  the  model  for  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  ( * )  and  Paris  for  England  and  Germany.  To  explain  this 
remarkable  contrast,  two  causes  sliould  be  equall}*  assigned.  First,  the  repub- 
lican spirit  in  Bologna,  which  was  easily  communicated  to  the  students;  and 
secondly,  the  different  nature  of  the  branches  of  learning  for  whose  cultivation 
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the  two  schools  were  established,  Bologna  being  originally  «  school  fur  Juris- 
prudence and  Paris  for  theology.  Thai  Paris  was  a  theological  sc*hool  very 
naturally  led  to  a  greater  subjection  of  the  students,  the  more  since  they  had 
always  been  under  strict  discipline  in  the  convents  and  cathedral  foundations. 

The  law  of  imitation  alone  sufficiently  explains  how  forms  once  established 
were  transferfed,  even  to  those  schools  and  to  those  branches  of  study  in  which 
these  two  original  conditions  did  not  exist.  That  just  these  two  universities, 
Paris  and  Bologna,  were  taken  as  models  for  those  of  later  dato,  and  that  many 
other  arbitrarily  chosen  systems  did  not  riae  by  their  side,  is  entirely  explained 
by  the  great  age  and  reputation  of  these  schooi.4.  Still  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  infer  a  complete  and  pemiAnent  resemblance ;  on  the  contrary  these  organi- 
zations have,  in  addition,  assumed  forms  peculiar  to  every  nation :  thus,  for 
instance,  the  universities  in  r4ermany,  especially  since  the  Reformation,  have 
assumed  a  much  more  comprehensive  character. 


UNIVERSITIES  OP  ITALY. 

I.    BOLOGNA. 

Celebrated  as  the  university  of  Bologna  is,  no  attempt  to  describe  its  history 
has  been  made,  except  in  the  defective  work  of  Formagliari,  ('.)  Much 
useful  material  is  (Scattered  through  "Ghirardacpi's  History  of  the  City,"  and  in 
the  '*  Annals"  by  Saviolif  as  well  as  in  Sarti's  biographies  of  celebrated  pro- 
fessors. The  best  information  on  the  constitution  of  this  school  is  found  in  the 
ancient  statutes  of  the  university  of  jurisprudence,  now  to  be  described  in  lull. 
The  edition  of  1561  consists  of  three  parts:  the  original  statutes,  in  four  books, 
(p.  1  to  73  ;)  the  amendments,  (p.  14  to  90,)  and  a  number  of  new  laws,  (p.  91 
to  110.) 

First  of  all,  the  date  of  the  statutes  mu.st  be  established.  The  present  col- 
lection is  very  modern,  dating  from  the  year  1432,  in  which  old  and  new  stat- 
utes are  mixed.  It  must  have  been  made  from  an  older  compilation,  the  period 
of  which  can,  however,  be  determined.  For  the  statutes  prohibit  "godfather- 
ships"  between  members  of  the  university  and  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  but 
they  except  from  this  prohibition  Jolin  Andrea  and  his  dencendants ;  which 
reference  to  this  eminent  person  (as  livinjr)  points  to  the  first  part  of  the  14th 
century.  Some  of  its  older  and  more  recent  parts  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  the  original  author  chose  the  first  words  of  his  chapters  so  that 
they  fell  in  alphabetical  order;  so  that  certain  deviations  indicate  a  later  re- 
vision. But  even  that  could  be  evidence  only  of  the  time  when  the  statutes  were 
reduced  to  writing  in  the  present  shape,  but  not  of  the  time  when  they  first 
prevailed,  for  undoubtedly  tliey  were  iianded  down  from  a  more  remote  lime, 
and  the  most  and  most  important  parts  of  the  statute  dute  certainly  from  the 
year  when  the  university  received  its  first  definite  organization.  This  is  prob- 
able for  the  following  reasons:  First,  tiie  distinct  reference  to  existing  statutes 
in  a  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  IV,  from  tlie  year  1253;  also  an  ordinance  of 
Pope  Bonorius  III,  of  1224,  making  it  almost  certain  that  the  university  had 
already  made  its  statutes ;  next,  the  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  circulating 
library,  which  is  added  to  the  statutes,  contains  works  nearly  all  of  the  12th 
and  13th  century,  very  few  from  the  first  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  none, 
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for  instance,  of  Bartolus  and  Baldus.  The  university  of  the  arUsIa  (t.  e. 
tliose  not  students  of  jurisprudence)  had  its  statutes,  which  in  many  points  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  jurists,  but  indicate  by  their  language  a  mucl)  later  origin. 

According  to  a  very  old  tradition  the  university  of  Bolog^  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  king  Theodouius  11,  in  the  year  433.  In  the  archives  of  the 
city  are  two  completely  different  charters,  which  have  been  frequently  copied ; 
but  a  more  awkward  forgery  can  hardly  be  imagined,  botii  in  point  of  matter 
and  manner.  For  in  the  one  the  name  of  the  country  appears  as  Lombardia ; 
in  the  other  the  amba.^sadors  of  King  Louis  of  France  and  King  Philip  of  Eng- 
land are  mentioned  as  present :  under  both  are  signatures  taken  from  a  P^aciium 
of  Charlemagne.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  not  probable  that  Theodosius,  who 
was  Emperor  of  the  East,  should  have  made  such  a  foundation  in  Italy :  not  to 
mention  that  a  well-known  constitution  of  Justinian  directly  contradicu^  the 
earlier  existence  of  a  school  of  jurisprudence  (Con^i.  Ommm^  §7.)  Against 
such  strong  evidences  of  falsit}'  any  further  inquiry  appears  superfluous,  and  no 
thoughtful  historians  have  ever  entertained  a  doubt  on  this  subject.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  Bologna  has  ascribed  great  value  to  such  evidences  of  its 
antiquity  as  these,  and  has  even  based  on  them  its  claims  in  disputes  with 
neighboring  cities  about  its  frontier;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  patriotic  de- 
fenders of  their  genuineness.  But  the  time  and  occasion  for  invention  can  be 
pretty  clearly  determined.  Azo  claims  for  Bologna  the  right  to  a  school  of 
jurisprudence  because  that  city^  as  well  as  Constantinople,  was  founded  by  an 
emperor,  namely  by  Theodosius.  Similar  is  the  expression  of  Accursius  and 
Odofredus ;  though  they,  in  addition,  mention  St.  Ambrose  on  this  occasion,  by 
.  which  the  whole  affair  is  referred  to  Theodosius  I.  All  these  authors,  then,  up 
to  tiie  middle  of  the  13th  century,  knew  nothing  of  a  charter  or  the  foundation 
of  a  university ;  they  only  refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  the  emperor, 
and  deduce  therefrom  its  right  to  have  a  university.  Even  Bartolus  knows 
nothing  of  these  documents,  but  deduces  the  establishment  of  the  university 
partly  also  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Theodosius,  and  partly  because  it 
was  customary,  or  from  a  pretended  foundation  by  king  Lothar,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  put  forth  as  veritable.  But,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  13tii 
•century,  we  find  tlie  first  traces  of  those  documents,  which  must  have  been 
drawn  up  from  those  passages  of  tiie  glossators,  with  an  alteration  of  their  true 
intent.  Ambrose  indeed  is  again  connected  herewith,  (')and  that  the  year 
433  is  still  assigned  and  that  so  the  younger  Theodosius  is  designated  as  the 
founder,  (though  in  his  reign  Ambrose  was  no  longer  living,)  are  to  be  imputed 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  writer. 

In  fact,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  university  can  not  now  be 
definitely  fixed,  because  it  did  not  originate  in  a  voluntary  foundation.  For 
when,  by  the  reputation  of  a  teacher,  and  the  thirst  after  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  a  school  of  jurisprudence  was  formed  here,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  an  incorporation  and  a  particular  constitution  were  thought  of.  A 
privilegium  of  the  emperor  gave  power  of  jurisdiction  to  the  teachers,  and 
when  the  number  of  students  increased  more  and  more,  the  latter  commenced 
to  form  a  university,  tiie  constitution  of  which,  as  it  appears,  developed  rapidly 
and  was  soon  recojynized. 

The  first  hi.storical  fact  we  meet  is  the  jtrivihgium  granted  by  Frederic  I,  In 
November,  1158,  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia.     Though  Bologna  is  not  named  in 
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the  edict)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  refers  especially  to  this  city ;  for  a  priv- 
ikgium  is  granted  to  those  who  undertake  journeys  in  the  interests  of  learning, 
and  the  professors  of  jurisprudence  are  favorably  mentioned  therein.  If,  then, 
it  is  considered  that  it  was  granted,  not  by  the  emperor,  but  by  the  king  of 
Lombardy,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  city  but  fiologna  to  which  it  could 
apply,  though  undoubtedly  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  schools  of  juris- 
prudence in  Lombardy.  Moreover,  outside  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  there 
was  no  city  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  The  school  at  Paris  attracted  many 
strangers  by  its  reputation ;  but  it  was  not  a  school  of  jurisprudence,  and  be- 
sides, Frederic,  neither  as  emperor  nor  as  king  of  Lombardy,  could  grant  a 
privUegium  to  Paris.  In  Germany  there  existed  no  school  of  any  repute  at  that 
time,  and  finally  the  great  favor  in  which  the  celebrated  professors  of  Bologna 
were  held  by  the  emperor,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  privUegium  was  intended 
expressly  for  them.  ( * ) 

The  contents  were  of  a  two-fold  chanicter  :  Jirat.  it  gave  especial  protection 
to  foreign  students,  who  had  to  overcome  so  many  difficulties  to  satisfy  their 
desire  for  learning;  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  travel  every  where  undis- 
turbed ;  any  molestation  of  them  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  severe  punishment, 
and  in  particular  no  one  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  crimes  or  debts  of 
his  countrymen.  Secondly,  students,  when  indicted,  were  to  have  special  judi- 
cial privileges.  The  words  are  these :  "  Hujus  rei  optione  data  scholaribusj  eos 
coram  domino  vel  magiatro  8iu>,  vel  ipsius  civitaiis  episcopo^  quihus  hanc  jurisdic" 
Uonem  dedimus^  conveniat^  The  meaning  of  these  words  can  not  be  misunder- 
stood, and  all  later  doubts  have  arisen  from  the  mistaken  endeavor  to  find  the 
condition  resulting  from  the  changes  of  subsequent  times  in  this  decree.  The 
accused  had  the  choice  of  being  judged  by  his  teacher  ( • )  or  by  the  bishop. 
Dominus  was  the  peculiar  designation  given  to  teachers  of  the  new  school  of 
jurisprudence,  distinguishing  them  from  the  teachers  of  liberal  arts  every  where 
to  be  found ;  and  only  to  explain  this  new  expression  by  one  more  generally 
known,  was  added  vdinagistro  suo.  (')  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  gave 
cause  to  this  provision.  Justinian  had  prescribed  for  the  school  of  jurisprudence 
at  Berytus,  that  the  supervision  over  the  copyists  and  a  certain  disciplinary 
superintendence  over  the  scholars  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  president  of  the 
province,  the  bishop,  and  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  To  this  was  added 
the  decree  of  Frederic  I,  which  changed  a  limited  supervision  into  a  general 
jurisdiction,  and  passed  by  in  silence  the  presidium  of  Bologna,  for  the  magis- 
trates of  this  city  are  not  named ;  it  was  directly  against  them  that  the  privi- 
lege was  directed,  and  if  in  some  cases  the  students  did  not  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  it  followed  of  course  that  they  could  obtain  their 
right  before  an  ordinary  judge.  Nor  did  the  edict  mention  the  rector  of  the 
university:  either  because  there  was  at  that  time  no  university  and  no -rector, 
or  because  such  an  essential  right  of  jurisdiction  had  not  yet  been  conferred 
upon  him. 

All  subsequent  history  shows  that  this  decree  was  carried  out,  and  it  is  quite 
incorrect  to  doubt  this,  as  many  do,  because  the  authority  of  the  emperor  over 
the  Lombardic  cities  was  afterwords  so  much  diminished ;  for  the  subject  of 
this  edict  formed  no  part  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  emperor  and  the 
cities,  and  the  four  professors,  for  whose  benefit  the  privilege  had  been  given^ 
enjoyed  no  less  authority  and  favor  in  Bologna  than  with  the  emperor. 
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About  the  end  of  the  12tU  oentury  (the  time  of  Abo)  the  stadents  committed 
great  acts  ot  Tiolenoe,  and  the  professors  were  not  powerful  enoogh  to  exercise 
the  crimiDal  jurisdiction  which  king  Frederic  bad  given  them.  Such  was  the 
condition  o^  things  at  the  time  of  Accursius ;  but  soon  after,  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  they  resumed  their  previous  criminal  jurisdiction.  After 
this  time  the  right  of  professors  and  of  the  bishops  is  spoken  of  in  the  commen- 
taries to  the  Auth.  Habita,  but  'seems  not  to  have  been  longer  in  exercise. 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  continually  increasing  number  of  the  professors 
and  the  diminislied  personal  authority  of  some  among  them,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  university  and  its  rector  became  more  firmly  established. 

Rectors  are  first  mentioned  at  the  time  of  John  Bassianus,  about  the  end  of 
the  12  th  century;  who,  with  his  scholar  Azo,  disputed  the  right  of  students  to 
elect  rectors ;  the  same  opinion  is  fbund  in  Accursius,  but  only  as  taken  from 
Azo.  But  Odofredus,  who  also  maintains  this  opinion,  mentions  expressly  the 
contrary  constitution  of  Bologna.  Very  definite  historical  data  agree  with  this. 
As  early  as  1214,  the  city  of  Bologna  sought  to  make  the  rectorate  more  de- 
pendent,  or  to  abolish  it  altogether ;  this  resulted  in  great  disturbances,  which 
threatened  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  school.  The  pope  took  the  part  of  the 
students,  and  after  a  few  years  all  was  quiet  again,  without  the  rectorship  hav- 
ing  been  abolished.  From  this  it  appears  dear  that  the  university  at  that  time 
had  the  settled  right  to  elect  its  own  rectors,  with  power  of  jurisdiction :  which 
appears  still  more  ttom  a  writing  of  the  pope  of  the  year  1 224.  Honorius  III 
reproaches  the  city  for  not  suffering  the  rectorate  and  for  having  banished  the 
rector>elect;  even  the  profbssora  had  given  their  advice  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
having  forgotten  their  obligation  of  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  rector. 
This  langruage  could  not  have  been  used  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  rectors,  even 
over  the  professors,  had  long  before  been  decided  by  custom  and  tradition. 

From  this  time  the  students  had  four  judges:  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  the 
rector,  the  bishop,  and  the  professors.  The  two  latter  were  based  on  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  emperor ;  the  two  first  were,  by  jurists,  derived  (h)m  the  common 
law ;  the  rector  from  a  passage  in  the  code  which  enjoins  upon  those  following 
a  trade  or  vocation,  under  no  pretext  to  withdraw  from  the  judge  set  over  such 
profession.  Consequently  of  these  fbur  judicial  powers  only  the  first  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  legal,  deriving  his  authority  out  of  the  general  constitution ; 
the  second  was  special,  founded  on  the  peculiar  relation  of  corporation ;  the 
two  latter  were  privileged.  The  relation  of  these  various  judges  wOl  appear 
fi'om  what  follows. 

The  Bologna  school  of  jurisprudence  was  several  times  threatened  with  total 
extinction.  In  the  repeated  difficulties  with  the  city  the  students  would  march 
out  of  the  town,  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  return ;  and  if  a  compromise 
was  to  be  effected,  a  papal  dispensation  fh)m  that  oath  must  first  be  obtained. 
Generally  on  such  occasions,  the  privileges  of  the  university  were  reaffirmed 
and  often  enlarged.  In  other  cases,  a  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  city, 
and  the  ban  placed  over  the  latter,  obliged  the  students  to  leave ;  and  then  the 
city  often  planned  and  furthered  the  removal  of  the  university.  King  Frederic 
II,  in  1 226,  during  the  war  against  Bologna,  dissolved  the  school  of  jurispru- 
dence, which  seems  to  have  been  not  at  nil  affected  thereby,  and  he  formally 
recalled  that  ordinance  in  the  following  year. 

Originally  the  only  school  in  Bologna  was  the  school  of  |uriBp""^Q"ft*,  imd  In 
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connection  with  it  alone  a  university  ooold  be  formed.  However,  it  did  not 
anume  tlie  form  of  one  university,  but  several  were  formed,  differing  according 
to  the  nationality  of  the  students,  and  as  far  as  direct  information  can  be 
obtained,  there  were  two,  tlie  Gismontane  and  the  Ultramontane.  ( ^ )  Sub- 
sequently eminent  teachers  of  medicine  and  the  liberal  atta  appeared,  and  their 
pupils,  too,  sought  to  form  a  university  and  to  choose  theii  own  rector.  As 
late  as  1295  this  innovation  was  disputed  by  the  jurists  and  interdicted  by  the 
city,  so  that  they  had  to  connect  themselves  with  the  university  of  jurispru- 
dence. But  a  few  years  later  we  tlnd  them  already  in  possession  again  of  a  few 
rectors,  and  in  1316  their  right  was  formally  recognised  in  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  university  of  jurisprudence  and  the  city.  The  students  called  them- 
selves p  A  tHoMTpM'  et  madid  or  pkysici;  also  by  the  common  name  otartistcB. 

VinaMy  ^  ophnni  f^f  thtw^j^gY  founded  by  pope  Innocent  VI,  was  added  in  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century ;  it  was  plaoed  under  the  bishop,  and  organised 
in  imitat'on  of  the  sciiool  at  Paris,  so  that  it  was  a  tmivernttu  magistrorvm^  not 
scholarium.  As,  however,  by  this  arrangement  the  students  of  theology  in  the 
theological  university  had  no  civil  privileges  of  their  own,  they  were  considered 
individually  as  belonging  to  the  arUsta. 

From  this  time  Bologna  had  four  universities,  two  of  jurisprudence,  the  one 
of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  tlie  theological,  the  first  two  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  others,  forming  a  unit,  and  therefore  frequently  designated  as 
one  uuiversity. 

The  constitution  of  these  universities  was  principally  based  on  their  statutes. 
Amendments  and  additions  could  be  made  only  every  twenty  years,  for  which 
purpose  eight  stalucirii  were  elected  from  the  scholars,  and  the  approval  of  the 
entire  university  was  not  required.  Meanwhile,  strict  forms  were  prescribed  for 
all  changes.  (')  As  early  as  1253  the  pope  approved  the  then  existing  stat- 
utes; in  1644  a  similar  confirmation  was  made,  and  this  new  approval  of  the 
pope,  who  was  then  also  the  temporary  ruler  of  the  state,  resulted  in  making 
these  laws,  originally  intended  for  the  members  of  the  university  only,  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  Pope  Pius  IV  also  gave  a  new  confirmation,  and  similar 
renewals  may  have  occurred  frequently  afterwards. 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  law-sdiool  at  the  time  of  complete  devel- 
opment, it  sliould  be  regarded  fh>m  two  points  :  as  corporation  and  as  school. 
In  regard  to  tlie  first  should  be  considered  its  members,  how  they  were  classi- 
fied, what  officers  administered  the  afTairs  of  the  corporation,  and  what  were 
their  outward  relations.  The  members  of  the  university  were  of  various  classes, 
some  having  full  citizenship,  others  more  limited  privileges,  and  still  others  were 
looked  upon  merely  as  protected*  Qnly  the  foreign^  schojag  (cuivencBy  forensea^) 
( *  J  possessed  full  citizenship,  among  whom  civil  and  canonical  members  were 
never  distinguished^  except  in  a  Ifew  rare  cases.  They  were  admitted  by  being 
matriculated,  for  which  they  paid  12  soldi.  They  were  annually  required  to 
make  an  oath  of  obedience^  to  the  rector  and  the  statutes.  Their  assembly, 
convened  by  the  rector,  was  the  university  proper,  in  which  votes  were  taken 
by  black  and  white  beans,  and  every  member  was  bound  to  appear  at  least 
three  times  In  the  year,  in  order  to  retain  his  citizenship. 

Scholars  fh>m  Bologna  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly  and  were  not  eligible  to 
the  offices.  This  distinction  arose  fVom  the  eekT\y  pririlegium  of  Frederic  I, 
which  thus  fkvored  foreign  scholars,  because  they  stood  in  need  of  such  pro- 
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tection.  A  yet  stronger  reason  was  the  condition  of  dependence  in  which 
natives  necessarily  stood  to  tlieir  own  city,  and  in  this  manner  their  relation  to 
the  university  remained  long  in  doubt.  For  the  latter  looked  upon  them  as 
dependents,  who  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience,  belong  to  both  univer- 
sities, and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  boih  rectors.  This  the  city  refused,  and 
threatened  those  ^ho  should  take  that  obligation  with  fine  and  banishment. 
By  the  papal  confirmation  of  the  university  statutes,  this  dispute  seems  to  have 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  law-school. 

The  teachers  or  professors  stood  likewise  in  the  relations  of  individual  subor- 
dination. They  also  were  required  to  swear  obedience  to  the  rector  and  to  the 
sUitutes  at  their  promotion,  as  well  as  annually  thereafter.  They  were  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  rector,  and  could  not  only  be  fined,  but  could  even  be 
excluded,  in  which  case  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  teach,  unless  they  were 
reinstalled.  For  a  journey  they  bad  to  request  the  rector's  permission,  and  if 
their  absence  was  to  extend  beyond  a  week,  the  consent  of  the  univen^ity.  In 
the  assembly  of  the  university,  they,  as  a  rule,  had  no  vote,  except  those  who 
had  before  occupied  the  position  of  rector.  So  too  no  doctor  could  fill  an  office 
in  the  university,  for  instance  that  of  a  consiHarius,  even  though  he  did  not 
wear  the  costume  of  a  doctor,  and  lived  in  other  respects  as  a  student  In  all 
other  respects  they  had  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  the  scholars.  All  this, 
though  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  statutes,  might  have  been  considered  a  claim 
of  the  university  never  actually  insisted  upon,  did  not  the  writers  of  the  14ih 
century  expressly  testify  to  the  actual  dependence  of  the  professors  upon  the 
university  and  its  rectors.  It  seems  that  the  city  also  recognized  this  claim 
against  the  professors  and  doctores  kgentes^  for  the  statutes  of  the  city  sougiit  to 
fi^e  from  the  authority  of  the  university  the  doctores  turn  legentea  only,  to  which 
the  university  however  did  not  yield.  During  solemn  processions  frequent  dis- 
putes on  rank  took  place  between  the  consiliariiy  as  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  doctors.  A  decree  of  the  legate  of  1570,  and  a  resolution  of 
the  university  from  the  year  1684,  give  precedence  to  the  consiliarii,  even  when 
the  doctors  appear  as  collegium  and  in  their  robes  of  office.  As  merely  living 
under  patronage  {suppositi  vniversitaii)  belonged  to  the  university,  if  they  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  mechanics  who  worked  especially  for  the 
school,  as  the  copyists  and  book-binders;  also  the  servants  of  student^:  all 
owed  obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  statutes.  Moreover  some  merchants  of 
the  city  were  annually  elected,  who  had  the  privilege  of  pawnbroking  for  the 
scholars,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  book-loaners,  swore  allegiance  to  the  rector. 

The  scholars,  as  above  stated,  forming  thp  two  nniveraitie^  vwere  called  Cit- 
ramontani  and  Ultramontani.  The  first  consisted  of  seventeen  '-nations,"  the 
other  of  eighteen,  though  their  number  and  names  were  trequently  changed, 
according  as  more  or  less  scholars  arrived  from  a  country.  The  distinction  was 
based  upon  thejbirthplace  of  the  student  himself,  not  upon  the  pla<*e  of  resi- 
dence or  birthplace  of  his  father,  or  his  temporary  home.  Those  of  the  German 
nation  had  greater  privileges  than  the  others ;  for  instance,  they  took  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  their  own  procurators  instead  of  the  rectors  of  the  university. 
Bologna  did  not  constitute  a  nation  of  its  own  nor  did  it  belong  to  any  other, 
but  belonged  to  both  universities  in  common.  Beside  these  little  corporations* 
there  were  colleges,  t.  <?.  associations  of  poor  scholars,  who  were  maintained  by 
foundations  and  who  lived  together  under  superintendence;  but  these  colleges. 
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which  were  so  prominent  in  Paris,  never  attained  much  importance  in  Italian 
universities,  and  exercised  no  influence  on  their  constitution. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  uui vers! tics  the  rectors  occupied  the  first  place. 
For  a  long  time  two  rectors  were  elected,  one  for  each  university ;  this  wms  the 
case  not  only  in  the  oldest  period,  bu^  is  spoken  of  as  late  as  1402  and  1423. 
Afterwards  both  universities  had  but  one  rector,  whicli  arrangement  appears  as 
early  as  1514,  and  after  1652  was  the  permanent  rule.  The  Qualifications  tor 
jhft  TP^^'Titr^  were  as  follows :  he  must  be  a  "  scholar"  (clericuSj)  unmarried, 
not  a  monk  (nuUius  religionis  apparealj)  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  sufficient 
property,  and  was  also  required  to  have  studied  law,  at  his  own  expense,  for  at 
least  five  years.  Under  *'  scholar  "  this  law  undoubtedly  included  also  the  pro- 
fessor, who,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  scholar.  A  licentiate,  and, 
in  1423,  a  professor,  are  mentioned  as  rectors.  "  Clt^icus"  may  perliaps  here 
designate  a  student  or  lileratusy  not  a  priest ;  at  least  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
given  in  the  same  statute,  does  not  apply  to  the  priestiiood.  Besides,  the  school 
of  Bologna  had  risen  without  any  clerical  cooperation,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
Paris  uuiversity,  which  from  the  first  had  a  far  more  clerical  character  than  that 
at  Bologna,  but  yet  did  not  require  its  rector  to  be  a  priest,  furnishes  further 
evidence  of  this. 

A  new  election  for  rector  took  place  annugUj.  The  last  rector,  the  members 
of  the  council,  and  a  number  of  additional  electors,  appointed  by  the  entire 
university,  were  the  voters,  and  the  rector  had  to  be  chosen  from  certain  na- 
tions, for  which  purpose  their  order  of  succession  had  been  generally  fixed. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  to  the  rector  a  brilliant  rank.  He  took  prec- 
edence of  not  only  the  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  but,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
bishop  of  Bologna,  of  all  bishops  and  archbishops,  even  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  students,  and  this  rank  was  recognized  in  papal  decrees.  At  first  they 
had  no  special  honorary  title ;  but  later  additions  to  the  statutes,  from  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  confer  the  title  of  magniftcus,  A  brief  from  pope  Pius  IV 
fW)m  the  year  1563  gives  to  each  retired  rector  the  right  to  demand  a  position 
in  the  States  of  the  Church  or  the  Romagna,  and  threatens  the  governors  of 
these  provinces,  who  fiiil  to  fulfill  this  law,  with  a  fine  of  1.000  ducats. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rectors  were  all  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  only  as  far  as  their  relation  to  this  was  doubtful,  as  with  the  Bolognese, 
could  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rectors  be  disputed.  German  students  alone  were 
exempt.  But  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  indisputable,  if  both  parties  were 
scholars  or  doctors,  or  where  only  the  accused  was  a  member  of  the  university, 
and  the  plaintiff,  of  his  own  free  will,  made  complaint  to  the  rector,  for  the 
members  of  the  universities  could  not  refuse  to  try  the  case  without  infringing 
upon  the  statutes  they  had  sworn  to  maintain ;  but  if  the  foreign  plaintiff 
would  not  make  complaint  before  the  rector,  the  case  was  doubtful.  The  uni- 
versity maintained  that  the  rector  even  then  had  jurisdiction,  and  demanded 
from  the  magistracy  of  the  city  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  in  force  the  statutes  of 
the  university.  But  the  city  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  obliged  its  officers  to 
execute  the  judgments  of  the  rector  only  when  both  parties  belonged  to  the 
university,  as  that  jurisdiction,  being  based  on  the  statutes  exclusively,  could 
have  no  binding  power  on  the  citizens,  and  the  judges  of  the  city,  who  would 
not  respect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university,  could  only  be  threatened  with 
exdusion  from  the  latter.    This  dispute  was  undecided  until  papal  decrees  con- 
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finned  the  statutes  unconditionally  and  declared  them  obligatory  upon  all. 
From  this  time  final  appeal  was  made  to  tiie  papal  governor,  while  previously 
an  application  could  be  made  only  to  the  councils  of  the  nations,  and  from  their 
decision  an  appeal  to  a  court,  consisting  of  the  otlier  rector  and  four  counselors, 
had  been  permitted.  A  brief  of  pope  Pius  lY,  from  the  year  1563,  seems  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  rector  on  all  matters  in  which  a  student  was  a 
party,  no  matter  whether  as  defendant  or  plaiutifij  yet  it  is  possible  that  here 
only  the  previous  condition  of  things  was  confirmed,  and  a  general  expression 
was  for  this  purpose  made  use  of. 

Ti>e  criminal  jurisdiction  of  rectors  was  subjected  to  similar  doubts  and  dia< 
putes  In  minor  ofienaes,  especially  those  against  the  university,  no  scruples 
were  raised,  and  they  involved  a  fine  or  expulsion  from  the  university.  Fines 
(^ }  wore  formerly  equally  divided  by  the  two  rectors  and  universities, 
afterwards  by  the  one  rector  and  syndious  of  the  university.  Expulsion  {pri- 
veUio)  took  away  the  privilege  of  hearing  lectures,  of  obtaining  degrees,  and  of 
exercising  the  profession  of  teacher.  Those  under  patronage;,  as  for  instance 
librarians  and  copyists,  were  punished  by  being  cut  off  from  all  business  rela- 
tions and  contracts  with  the  members  of  the  university,  without  the  latter 
being  liable  to  punishment  In  order  to  be  able  to  expel  foreigners  also,  as  for 
instance  citizens  and  magistrates  of  Bologna,  the  excluded  individual  could 
obtain  no  right  agtunst  a  scholar,  and  the  exclusion  extended  even  to  his  de- 
scendants, and  every  city  which  gave  an  office  to  him  was  also,  with  all  its 
citizens,  placed  under  the  same  prohibition.  However,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
get  relief  from  the  judgment,  and  a  fine  was  then  substituted.  More  disputes 
arose  in  criminal  cases,  as  in  these  the  public  peace  of  the  city  was  deeply  con- 
cerned. For  this  reason  the  jurisdiction  of  the  professors,  which  rested  on 
imperial  privilege,  could  not  always  be  maintained ;  and  much  less  could  the 
city  be  expected  to-respeot  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rectors.  In  some  cases  this 
was  remedied  by  special  deliberations,  as  e.  g.  in  tlie  year  1302,  by  a  large 
mixed  court.  The  statutes  conferred  upon  the  rectors  a  jurisdiction  even  in 
criminal  cases  without  limitation,  and  threatened  the  expulsion  of  all  members 
of  the  university  who  withdrew  themselves  from  this  Jurisdiction.  The  ques- 
tion was  finally  legally  settled  by  a  papal  bull,  in  the  year  1544,  providing  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  rectors  should  exist  only  when  the  criminal  as  well  as  the 
injured  person  belonged  to  the  university,  cases  of  capital  crimes  being  excepted. 

Thus  the  four  judges,  which  the  old  constitution  appointed  for  the  scholars, 
occupied  the  following  relations  towards  each  other:  if  both  parties  were  schol- 
ars, none  could  withdraw  iVom  the  rector's  jurisdiction ;  if  only  the  defendant 
was  a  student,  and  the  foreign  plaintiff  made  complaint  to  the  rector,  the 
accused  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it ;  but  if  the  other  complained  to  the  city 
judge,  the  accused  had  a  right  to  acquiesce  or  demand  a  court  of  professors  or 
bishops  (which  the  statutes  expressly  permitted,)  but  the  cause  m  this  case 
could  not  bo  brought  before  the  rector.  This  was  afterwards  changed,  however, 
by  the  papal  approval  of  the  statutes  of  the  university.  Beside  the  rectors,  the 
university  po.<*aePsed  the  followintf  officers : 

a.  The  amnciir/rs^  i.  e.  representatives  of  the  nations,  generally  one  to  each 
nation,  but  for  some  nations,  two,  who  formed  the  rector's  council  or  senate^ 
and  settled  many  affairs  with  him  alone.    Tlie  German  nation  was  represented 
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by  two  coancilora,  who  had  the  title  of  procorators,  and  ezeroiied  jurisdiotiou 
within  their  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rector  and  city  courts. 

b.  The  ayndicus^  who  represented  both  univeraities  at  furei^ru  courts.  He 
was  elected  annually  from  the  acholara,  and  was  under  the  jurisdiction,  not  of 
the  rector,  but  of  the  entire  university,  and  received  a  salary  of  12  liras,  and 
later  one-third  of  uU  forfeits  and  fines. 

c.  The  notitry^  elected  annually  fW>m  the  notaries  of  the  city  for  both  univer- 
sitiea.     He  received  certain  fees  and  a  salary  of  40  liras. 

d.  The  massariWj  or  treasurer  of  both  universities,  elected  annually  from  the 
bankers  of  tlie  city. 

e.  Two  bideUi  (beadlep,)  one  for  each  university,  elected  every  year. 

The  outward  relations  of  the  university  to  the  city  of  Bologna  show  unmis- 
takably that  great  value  was  attached  to  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of 
the  school.  This  is  indicated  by  privilef^es  and  liberties  given  to  teachers  and 
Htudents ;  the  former,  if  citizens  of  the  city,  were  free  from  military  service,  and 
Inter  from  duties  and  taxes  also;  foreign  teachers  and  scholars  were  treated  as 
citizens  of  Br^ogna ;  and  tlie  city  paid  damages  for  robbery  and  assault,  unless 
ihcy  could  capture  the  evil-doers.  Special  laws  nrovided  for  the  amUflftlP**"*^ '^ 
the  students.  Tlins  n  law  fVom  the  year  1621  imposed  on  the  Jews  the  annual 
payment  of  104 i  liras  to  the  jurists,  of  70  liras  to  the  ariistiBy  with  which 
sums  a  cumival-supper  was  provided  for  the  students.  According  to  ancient 
custom,  the  students,  after  the  first  snow  had  fallen,  used  to  collect  money  from 
the  doctors  and  other  notables,  and  this  matter  was  regulated  with  special  care 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  by  law.  These  collections  were  to  be 
taken  only  by  those  selected  by  the  university  for  the  purpose,  and  only  after 
the  legate  or  vioe-legate  had  made  declaration  that  snow  had  really  fallen.  The 
money  was  not  to  be  used  for  drinking  and  entertainments,  but  was  to  be  depos- 
ited in  a  safe  place,  and  expended  to  honor  eminent  professors  with  a  painting 
or  a  statue  in  the  university  precincta  As  fVequent  disputes  resulted,  the  law 
determined  that  only  one  such  monument  should  be  erected  annually. 

Gambling  was  interdicted  under  a  fine  of  6  liras.  Jealous  watchfulness  was 
exercised  to  prevent  other  large  schools  firom  prospering  at  the  expense  of  Bo- 
logna. Every  teacher  was  put  under  oath ;  by  severe  penalties  it  was  sought 
to  prevent  any  loss.  Death  and  the  confiscation  of  all  property  was  the  pen- 
alty on  citizens  who  should  persuade  any  scholars  to  study  elsewhere ;  also  on 
the  native  and  salaried  foreign  professors  (if  the  first  were  over  filly  years  of 
age,  tlie  latter  within  the  term  of  their  engagement,)  in  case  they  removed  to 
another  university.  The  general  interests  of  the  university  in  this  regard  were 
Identical  with  that  of  the  city,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  these  measures ; 
yet  the  statutes  defined  expressly  what  should  be  done,  if  by  a  quarrel  with  tho 
city  the  suspension  of  the  university  became  necessary.  The  hiring  of  lodgings 
gave  early  cause  of  quarrel  and  of  legal  enactments.  Four  assessors  of  taxes 
were  elected  annually,  two  fVom  the  city,  two  (Vom  the  students,  who  fixed  the 
rent  of  rooms,  and  the  proprietors  were  forbidden  to  ask  more  than  this  tax,  as 
well  as  the  professors  and  students  to  increase  their  rent.  No  scholar  was  per- 
mitted to  drive  out  another,  and  every  one  had  a  right  to  remain  for  three  years 
in  the  rooms  he  had  rented.  The  proprietor  who  did  not  submit  to  this  taxa- 
tion was  punished  by  interdiction  of  his  house,  and  no  student  could  rent  from 
him ;  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted  when  n  citizen  made  a  Ailse  aocuaatioa 
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against  a  scholar,  and  was  extended  to  the  owners  of  neighboring  hooaee^ 
whenever  a  scholar  was  injured  or  robbed.  That  foreign  students  might  not 
lose  time  in  looking  for  lodgings,  the  notary  of  the  university  always  kept  a 
complete  list  of  all  apartments  for  rent.  Students  were  not  permitted  to  stand 
godfather  in  any  family  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  without  the  permission 
of  the  rector :  at  first  only  J.  Andrea  and  his  descendants  were  exempted  from 
this  limitation ;  but  later  the  male  descendants  of  any  doctor  of  Bologna.  For 
the  maintenance  of  its  rights,  the  university  received  from  time  to  time  special 
papal  conservators,  which  custom,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  perma- 
nent In  1310  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  the  bishops  of  Ferrara  and  of 
Parma,  were  appointed;  in  1322  and  1326,  the  bishop  of  Bologna. 

In  considering  t^l^  llTliliBiitj  f>r  ffi  tnhnn]^  tirn  subjects  are  to  be  discussed : 
the  personnel,  i.  e.  the  doctors  and  teachers,  and  their  duties,  consisting  in  lec- 
tures, repetitions,  and  disputations.  The  various  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  title  of  doctor,  have  generally  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  a  short  time,  even 
in  the  same  institution,  its  meaning  has  very  much  changed.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  law-school  of  Bologna,  doctor^  magiater^  or  dominus,  was,  no  doubt,  the 
name  by  which  Irnerius  and  his  immediate  successors  were  designated ;  an 
office  or  a  dignity  acquired  it  could  not  mean,  because  such  did  not  then  exist 
Irnerius  himself,  in  old  documents,  is  named  indeXj  or  causidicus;  by  contem- 
porary historians  also  magister^  but  nowhere  doctor.  The  more  modem  Wal- 
fredus  is  called  doctor^  maginter^  and  index.  After  the  school  had  existed  for 
some  time,  and  attained  a  soHd  foundation  by  having  several  eminent  teachers 
at  one  time,  viz.,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the  dignity  of  doctor 
appears  to  have  been  assumed  only  when  bestowed  by  special  act,  which  cir- 
cumstance may  be  attributed  to  the  &ct  that  by  the  privilege  granted  by  king 
Frederic  I,  the  professors  of  the  law-school  had'  a  sort  of  juridical  authority. 
The  title,  as  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  later  times,  was  given  the  doctors 
when,  after  an  examination,  they  found  the  candidate  worthy  to  enter  their 
ranks.  This  admission,  called  promotion,  gave  an  unlimited  right  to  teach,  in 
connection  with  jurisdiction  by  each  teacher  over  his  scholars,  and  also  tlie 
riglit  to  participate  in  the  giving  of  degrees,  t.  e.  a  place  in  the  faculty  of  pro- 
motion. Tet  at  that  time  the  right  of  teaching  was  not  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  doctors,  for  in  the  12th  century  teachers  appear  without  that  title.  At 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  doctors  of  canonic  law  (Decretorum)  were  created, 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  equal  privileges  until  some  time  afterwards.  During 
the  13th  century,  doctores  medicina  {or  ftxicoe,)  grammaticcB^  logiccSj  phUosophim 
et  aiiarum  arUum^  and  even  notarioa,  were  created.  Professors  of  law  were 
sometimes  also  styled  magiater  and  imigisterivm^  but  they  considered  the  title 
of  doctor  as  their  own,  while  other  teachers  were  to  be  styled  magistri  only. 

In  later  times,  for  selfish  reasons,  the  participation  in  the  privileges  of  doctors 
was  more  and  more  limited,  and  this  may  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
rapid  and  permanent  inner  decay  of  the  school  The  highest  professorships 
were  to  be  filled  from  native  families,  and  this  regulation  was  adopted  as  a 
statute,  though  the  university  opposed  it  without  success.  It  also  became  a 
custom  to  adopt  only  native  Bolognese  into  the  faculty  of  promotion,  so  that 
among  the  Bolognese  this  reception  and  the  promotion  were  inseparably  con- 
nected. A  narrowness  similar  to  thai  shown  here  by  the  native-bom  towards 
foreigners,  manifested  itself,  to  grent  harm  to  the  schools,  among  the  members 
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of  the.&calty  towards  their  fellow-oitizena,  since  they  took  an  oath  not  to  pro- 
mote any  other  Bolognese  but  their  own  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews,  by  which 
they  intended  to  make  the  dignity  of  doctor  hereditary  in  their  own  &milies. 
But  the  interest  of  the  city  identified  itself  with  that  of  the  university  of  the 
students  in  acting  against  the  faculty,  and  thus,  in  1295,  the  faculty  obtained 
consent  to  the  promotion  of  six  Bolognese  only  under  condition  that  they  were 
not  relatives  of  members  of  the  faculty.  The  dispute  became  much  more  warm 
in  1299,  when  Yianesius  Pascipoverus,  a  Bolognese,  not  belonging  to  the  family 
of  any  of  the  faculty,  sought  promotion.  The  &culty  declined  on  account  of 
the  above-mentioned  oath ;  but  the  city,  called  upon  by  the  rector,  forced  them 
to  consent,  under  menace  of  a  fine  of  100  liras.  The  same  dispute  was  re- 
newed when,  in  1304,  several  Bolognese  sought  promotion,  at  which  time  the 
city  again  threatened  the  faculty  with  a  fine  of  1,000  liras,  and  every  member 
with  a  fine  of  300  liras.  The  faculty  submitted,  and  after  this  time  no  similar 
case  occurred ;  but  a  way  was  found  by  which  the  faculty,  in  the  main,  ob- 
tained its  object,  by  separating  the  membership  of  the  &culty  from  the  dignity 
of  doctor,  and  by  limiting  the  faculty  to  a  certain  number  of  members,  who 
were  to  be  specially  elected.  By  these  events,  relations  became  more  strictly 
defined,  and  we  must  now  treat .  of  them  in  detail ;  first  of  the  doctors,  and, 
while  treating  of  them,  of  the  narrow  circle  formed  by  the  faculty  of  promotion, 
then  of  the  teachers  of  the  law-school. 

The  ^*>|^^  p^  i^ffUL'Tn'^  given  in  either  Roman  or  canon  law,  or  in  both ; 
in  the. former  more 'often  in  older  times.  Of  the  canonist  six  years  of  study 
were  required ;  of  the  civilist,  eight  years ;  a  lecture  or  repetition  delivered  by 
bim  was  counted  as  one  year's  study,  and  if  he  had  attended  lectures  on  canon 
law  during  three  or  four  years,  one  or  two  years  less  were  required.  He  was 
obliged  to  testify  on  oath  as  to  this  period  of  study.  After  this  the  candidate 
selected  a  doctor,  who  presented  him  to  the  archdeacon ;  he  could  also  elect 
two  persons  to  present  bim ;  three,  however,  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
rector. 

The  examination  of  candidates  was  two- fold:  the  examen  {privata  exaipin- 
tUio)  and  the  converUus  (pitblica  examinalio ;)  each  examination  conferring  a 
special  rank. 

Before  the  examination,  two  texts  (puncta  assignata)  were  given  to  the  can- 
didate, both  from  the  Roman,  or  both  from  the  canon  law,  or  one  from  the 
Roman,  the  other  from  the  canon  law,  according  as  he  intended  to  be  promoted 
in  one  or  both  faculties.  On  the  invitation  of  the  archdeacon,  the  examination 
was  held  on  the  same  day,  when  the  candidate  read  his  composition  on  the 
texts.  The  presiding  doctor,  as  it  appears,  examined  him  alone ;  the  other 
doctors  could  ofiisr  suggestions  and  questions  on  the  written  treatises,  and  had 
to  declare,  under  oath,  that  no  understanding  existed  between  them  and  the 
candidate.  Tl^p  ^oQfnrH  ypra  instructed  to  treat  the  cand||^ff*Q  ^^*lf^iiYi  as  if  aa 
own  son,  under  penalty  of  one  year's  suspension.  Immediately  after  the  ex- 
amination the  doctors  took  a  vote,  and  if  the  candidate  was  declared  worthy, 
he  received  the  title  of  licentiate. 

The  cjmveniuSy  or  public  examination,  which  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor, 
took  place  in  the  cathedral  church,  whither  they  went  in  solemn  procession. 
There  the  licentiate  delivered  a  lecture  on  law,  over  which  the  students,  not  the 
doctors,  held  a  dispute  with  him.    Then  followed  an  address  of  the  archdeacon 
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(or  the  doctor,  who  represented  him,)  in  which  the  new  doctor  wua  funualljr 
proclaimed.  Finally  he  was  presented  with  the  insignia  of  office,  the  book,  the 
ring,  and  the  doctor^s  hat,  and  a  place  on  the  platform  was  assigned  him,  after 
which  the  procession  left  the  church.  It  was  permitted  to  confer  the  degree  in 
private,  and  afterwards  to  repeat  the  ceremony  publicly.  Generally  examina* 
tion  and  converUua  immediately  succeeded  each  other,  and  were  both  parte  of 
the  same  act.  At  least,  in  older  document?,  where  the  doctorial  degree  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  witnesses  is  not  easily  forgotten,  the  licentiates  are  not  accus^ 
tomed  to  be  mentioned,  and  even  in  the  stetutes  almost  no  regard  is  paid  to  the 
condition  of  licentiate,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  It  is  therefore  but  acci- 
dentel,  when  in  a  few  cases  the  title  of  licentiate  seems  to  be  at  all  permanent 
and  more  than  merely  initiatory  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  the  case  of  Cinos^ 
whose  private  examination  can  not  have  been  held  later  than  1304,  because  ho 
was  presented  by  L.  de  Ramponibus,  who  died  in  that  year;  the  conventiAS  was 
not  held  until  1314,  as  is  seen  by  his  diploma  as  doctor,  which  still  exists,  and 
he  must  consequently  have  been  a  licentiate  for  ten  years.  The  oldest  diploma 
of  Bologna  known  is  the  one  of  Cinus ;  for  that  uf  Bartolus  dates  from  the  year 
1334. 

In  the  ceremony,  several  solemn  obligations  were  taken  in  the  general  oath 
of  doctor,  although  the  solemn  oath  of  tlie  present  day,  connected  with  the 
duties  of  that  dignity,  was  not  then  common.  The  candidate  subscribed  to 
three  oatha  before  the  rector :  firstly,  that  he  had  been  a  student  for  the  time 
required ;  secondly  (before  the  examination,)  that  he  had 'paid  no  money  but 
what  the  law  prescribed ;  thirdly  (before  the  convention,)  that  he  would  not 
act  in  opposition  to  the  university  and  the  students,  end  if  he  should  remain  in 
Bologna,  would  obey  the  rector  and  stetutes.  At  the  end  of  the  convention 
the  new  doctor  took  oath  before  the  collegium  of  doctors,  that  he  would  not  in 
any  way  oppose  the  faculty,  or  the  members  thereof.  More  iroportent  tlian  all 
these  obligations  was  that  requiring  the  new  doctor  to  promise  on  path  not  to 
teach  outside  of  Bologna — by  which  it  was  designed  to  preserve  tiie  school  to 
Bologna  exclusively.  According  to  forms  still  existing,  this  oath  was  not  made 
before  the  promotion,  but  at  the  installment  into  a  professorship ;  nor  before 
the  doctors,  but  before  the  city  magistracy,  and  consequent!}'  it  was  ^lOijlg,- 
manded  of  atranp-ertL  who  had  no  intention  of  teaching  in  Bologna.  At  tirst, 
Pallius  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  already  in  office,  were  required  to  promise 
under  oath  that  they  would  not  lecture  ctside  of  Bologna  for  two  years.  Soon 
afterwards  that  general  obligation  was  introduced  as  a  perm  nent  form  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  teaching.  Of  this  the  following  cases  are  known : 
In  1189,  Lotharius  Cremonensis ;  in  1198,  Bandinus  and  Johanninus ;  in  1213, 
Guide  Boncambii ;  Jacobus  Baldwin! ;  Oddo  Landriano ;  Beneintendi :  Pontius 
Catellanius;  in  1216,  Guizardinus;  in  1220,  Lambertinus  Azonis  Gardini ;  Bon- 
ifacius  Bonconsilius ;  in  1221,  Benedictus  de  Benevento. 

In  later  years  the  oath  was  expressly  prescribed  in  the  stetutes  of  the  city 
(of  1259,)  with  this  modific^ition,  tl>at  it  should  be  administered  before  the  end 
of  the  solemn  ceremony,  but  obligatory  on  those  only  who  intended  to  become 
teachers  in  Bologna.  The  pupal  decrees,  which  permitted  the  doctors  of  Bo- 
logna to  teach  in  any  place,  had  no  regard  to  this  oath ;  but  were  intended 
only  to  cause  the  degrees  cotiferrcd  in  Bologna,  which  in  iteelf  had  not  this  ob- 
ligation, to  be  recognized  every  where.  In  1312,  at  the  requestj?£jilifit.8Cfeslfln^. 
who  paid  the  city  for  it,  the  oaf  ji  \v;:s  entirely  and  forever.aboliahed. 
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Tlie  very  oonaiderable  expenses  of  a  degree  oonsisted  partly  in  fees,  partly 
in  incideutald.  The  fees  for  the  examination  were  fixed  at  60  liras,  those  lor 
the  oonyention  at  80  Itraa.  Of  tliese  the  presiding  doctor  or  doctors  received  24 
liras ;  every  other  doctor  in  the  examination  2  liras,  and  in  the  convention  1 
lira;  the  archdeacon,  for  each  of  bo(h  acta,  12 J  liras,  and  he  or  his  vicar  in  each 
solemnity  3  or  3^  liras,  for  which  he  had  to  deliver  an  address.  Severe  laws 
prohibited  the  remission  of  these  charges,  except  in  specified  cases  to  which  de- 
grees bad  been  gratuitously  allowed.  A  church-council  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century  prohibited  teaching  for  money ;  but  this  order  had  regard  to 
cathedral  schools  only,  not  to  universities.  But  the  decrees  of  pope  Innocent 
IV,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  addressed  to  the  university  of  Bo- 
logna  and  to  the  bishop  of  Modena,  refer  directly  to  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
for  whicli  no  payment  should  be  taken.  These  decrees  may  be  explained  by 
undue  and  illegal  payments  having  been  exacted,  perhaps  also  secret  presents, 
or  bribery :  though  it  is  possible  that,  like  many  similar  laws  of  the  middle 
ages,  they  forbid  all  payments,  although,  notwithstanding,  they  were  unhesita- 
tingly offered  and  accepted.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Frank  Ac- 
cursius,  who  obtained  (in  1292)  absolution,  as  well  as  for  other  sins,  for  pay- 
ments he  and  his  father  had  accepted  for  degrees.  A  more  considerable  expense 
than  the  fees  was  that  attending  the  display  in  the  procession  before  and  after 
the  deg^ree  was  conferred,  when,  according  to  custom,  dothes.  were  given  to 
many  persons.  Thus  Vianesius,  in  1299,  when  the  degree  was  refused  to  him, 
had  spent  already  more  than  600  liras  for  scarlet  cloth,  furs,  etc.,  and  in  131] 
the  pope  ordered  that  a  special  oath  should  be  taken  by  every  doctor,  not  to 
devote  more  than  500  liras  towards  the  display  at  the  time  of  his  promotion. 

In  this  history  of  degrees,  the  function  of  the  archdeacon  has  been  men- 
tiotied.     Many  modern  historians,  accustomed  to  the  practice  in  the  German 
univeraities,  have  taken  for  granted  that  academical  degrees  were,  from  the  be- 
ginning, given  by  imperial  or  papal  authority ;  this  is  without  any  foundation. 
In  Bologna  the  emperors  never  claimed  such  right,  and  even  the  popes  did  not 
interfere  at  first:  the  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  doctors,  independently  of 
any  outside  power.     But  in  the  year  1219.  pope  Honorius  III  directed  a  decree 
to  Gratia,  archdeacon  of  tl^^  c»;lH;dr.il  of  Rolognn,  saying  that,  **  unworthy  per- 
^ns  having  frequently  received  degrees  at  Bologna,  none  shall  be  conferred  in 
fliture  except  with  consent  of  the  archdeacon,  after  an  examination."    Though 
tl::s  decrp«»  was  addressed  to  Gratia  perssonally,  every  archdeacon  of  Bologna 
ii.i-  cii.  •»•  tli"T»  exercised  the  same  right.     The  cause  of  this  was  not  the  as- 
.oii  tl):u  ii  \\:i>  till'  right  of  the  pope  to  confer  degrees,  but  care  to  pre- 
i  rf'p(  tj'.i.Ti  of  abuses.     That  this  superintendence  was  g^ven  to  the  arch- 
',  may  linve  n  sulforl  from  his  being  already  the  inspector  of  the  cathedral 
and  also  fr<»m  tlie  personal  importance  of  Gratia,  who  had  for  many 
f.'tvn  prori-^M)r  ot  canon  law  in  Bologna;  and  his  personal  reputation 
j»^  al^o.  wliy  no  ni'  rititin  is  made  of  any  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the 
i.vror«.     The  exiunplc  of  Paris  may  have  had  some  influence ;  as  there 
h«"iMl  rh;«iifM'lur  \v;:s  :ilso  always  superintendent  of  the  cathedral  school, 
•  iiniviTsity  ^  mh^  iniMMpally  developed  from  this,  the  right  of  inspection 
'hiin(**lor  waH  from  the  beginning  transferred  to  the  university.     Tliis 
I  vplain  nlso  liow  tlie  title  of  chancclfli  (amcellarius)  was  by  other  uui- 
-  j»fi*T»*Mr<lH  L'iv' 11  to  everyone  who  exercised  a  similar  supervision, 
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though  this  title  was  suitable  in  Paris  alone.  Kven  in  Bologna  the  archdeacon 
was  named  chancelor,  and  he  exercised  this  office  in  all  the  faculties  except 
that  of  theology,  in  wliich,  from  the  first,  the  bishop  had  the  superintendence 
over  the  degrees.  From  this  time  the  pope  looked  upon  the  archdeacon  as  the 
head  of  the  school,  and  directed  his  communications  to  him.  But  his  share  in 
conferring  degrees  has  oflen  been  misunderstood,  it  being  said  that  the  arch- 
deacon examined  the  candidates  and  gave  the  degrees,  aud  that  before  this  time 
no  regular  degrees  had  been  given.  This  is  against  the  clear  testimony  of  his- 
tory. The  doctors  examined  and  conferred  degrees  long  before  the  archdeacon 
had  any  part  in  it,  also  after  the  pope  had  ordered  him  to  participate.  The 
archde*^^^'^  "fithPF  oyfrrnini>H  Dor  gave  degrees:  he  was  merely  present  to  see 
that  the  doctors  observed  the  regulations,  and  when  satit^fied  of  this,  he  gave 
his  consent.  Only  one  example  exists,  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  doctors 
to  the  right  of  the  archdeacon,  namely,  in  1270,  when  the  doctors  permitted 
acts  of  violence  against  the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  even  in  church  ;  but  they 
soon  enough  saw  their  error,  and  voluntarily  and  wliolly  submitted  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  bishop.  The  archdeacon,  besides  the  chancelorship,  might  hold  also 
a  salaried  professorship,  and,  by  special  dispensation,  he  could  be  a  member  of 
the  faculty  conferring  degrees. 

It  can  not  be  precisely  determined  when  this  system  arose,  but  it  undoubt- 
edly  was  fully  established  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  In  modem  times 
it  has  been  considerably  changed.  The  prior  of  the  faculty  held  an  examina- 
tion in  his  office ;  then  followed  the  examination  before  the  faculty,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  degree  was  given  and  the  insignia  presented.  The  public 
convention,  which  before  could  be  exceptionally  postponed  aud  afterwards  held, 
was  now  abolished.  Strangers  paid  32  scudi  for  the  two-fold  dignity  [in 
tUroque  jure^)  21  for  either  alone ;  the  Bolognese  paid  157  scudi  for  the  two-fold 
degree,  or  59  for  that  in  canon  law ;  80  for  that  in  civil  law.  Licentiates  were 
created  doctors  with  less  solemnity  by  the  chancelor  for  two- thirds  of  these 
fees ;  baccalaurii,  who  formerly  did  not  receive  degrees,  by  the  faculty  alone, 
without  the  chancelor.  These  modifications  may  have  been  made  after  tlie 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  as  at  that  time  an  edition  of  the  .'Statutes  was 
printed,  in  which  the  old  form  was  found  entire. 

The  privileges  of  doctors  were  as  follows:  First,  they  couM  teatli  witlioiit 
restraint,  not  only  in  Bologna,  but,  According  to  ])ap:il  (i>  <  r><  s,  :it  otiur  law- 
schooLs;  if  the  doctors  made  use  of  this  privilog<'.  tbry  wt-ro  .\illcd  /  J/"r^.^ 
othenvise  non-legentes ;  the  legentes  having  at  ihc  sanio  tim»'  the  jurisdiotion 
granted  by  Frederic  I.  Secondly,  they  alone  had  the  ri.ht  to  gi\«-  the  detrcf 
to  others;  not  as  in  the  oldest  times,  when  every  dnctor.  ;it  l«ast  illiu  w.i«*  1»j- 
lognese,  had  this  power,  but  the  degree  of  doctor  (exdusive  of  thjit  of  lie  u- 
tiate)  was  a  necessary  condition  to  this  right  The  iirivil^u''^  itself  depeix'rd  i  n 
the  admission  into  the  collegium  or  faculty,  the  constitution  of  whicji  is  UfV  to 
be  described. 

There  were  five  oollegia  or  faculties  at  Bologna.  wMch  t}Ij"'i].d.lii' <li^tintMiisi>t-fj 
from  the  universities,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  latter,  either  in  nuinJu-r  or 
organization.  There  were  two  faculties  of  law,  the  canon  and  civil,  (without 
distinction  of  Ul tramontanes  and  Citramontimej*.  at^  gciuraily  ( r-iy  Btilogiie.-e 
were  found  in  them,)  one  of  medicine,  one  of  plii)('»i(>}»]iy.  mm  one  of  \licoiogy. 
The  oldest  and  most  renowned  of  all  were  the  two  laiuliies  of  law,  which  alone 
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are  to  be  described  here.  They  are  as  old  as  the  distinct  assodation  of  doctors 
Gx  conferring  promotions  in  common,  and  as  this  association  was  formed  grad- 
ually, it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  definite,  distinct  beginning.  It  remains  eyen 
donbtAil  whether  at  first  all  the  jurists  formed  but  one  collegium,  or  whether 
that  of  civil  law  existed  before  that  of  canon  law.  It  is  certain,  fipom  the  well 
developed  form  of  the  promotions  and  the  disputes  between  the  doctors  and 
the  city  and  scholars,  that  the  faculty  of  the  doctors  of  jurisprudence  existed 
as  early  as  the  13th  century,  but  was,  from  these  very  disputes,  compactly 
organized  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  fiiculties  based  their  con- 
stitution mainly  on  statutes  of  the  year  1397,  whicfti  were  not  essentially  changed 
afterwards,  but  contained  references  to  statutes  of  eariier  date.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  the  law  faculties,  members  were  required  to  be  natives  of  Bologna 
and  descendants  of  a  Bolognese  fiunily,  and  to  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor.  But  even  where  these  qualifications  existed,  each  &culty  was  at  liberty 
to  admit  or  reject  a  candidate.  The  fiiculty  of  canon  law  must  consist  of 
twelve,  that  of  civil  law  of  sixteen  regular  members;  moreover  each  college 
could  have  three  aupemuTMrarii^  and  an  indefinite  number  of  extraordinariif 
who  must  be  selected  from  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  ordinarii^  and  who  took 
part  in  the  promotions,  while  the  svpemumerarU  are  excluded  therefit>m.  At 
the  head  of  all  stood  the  prior,  who  was  changed  among  the  canonists  semi- 
annually, among  the  civUists  every  two  months. 

All  the  faculties  had  one  building  in  common,  near  the  cathedral,  in  which 
they  held  their  assemblies.  The  two  faculties  of  law  especially  obtained,  in 
later  years,  particular  privileges,  entirely  foreign  to  their  original  character,  as 
of  bestowing  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  for  which  a  foreigner  paid  60,  a  Bo- 
lognese 100  scudi.  The  law  faculties  also  gave  opinions  on  questions  of  law  to 
parties ;  though  this  must  have  happened  rarely,  because  it  was  very  expensive 
and  accompanied  with  much  ceremony ;  the  opinion  could  not  cost  less  than 
100  ducats,  exclusive  of  office  fees,  which  also  amounted  to  30  scudi  at  least. 
Entirely  different  from  these  faculties  was  the  GoUegium  Doctorum  Advocatorvm 
etJudicum;  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  ancient  colleges  ot  ihQ  Scabini 
and  JudiceSj  and  consequently  much  older  than  that  of  the  doctors.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  ever  united  witli  them.  Their  true  relation  seems  to 
have  been  the  following:  The  oldest  teachers  of  the  law-school  came,  no  doubt, 
from  the  GoUegium  Judicum^  since  they  most  frequently  bear  this  name  or  one 
of  equal  meaning  (Causidiei)  When  they  began  to  form  a  special  class  under 
the  appellation  of  doctor,  they  were  so  highly  honored  that  they  without  doubt 
entered  the  GoUegium  Judicum^  whenever  they  so  desired.  And  when  after- 
wards the  dignity  of  doctor  lost,  with  its  rarity,  also  its  high  respectability,  it 
may  have  become  customary  for  several  members  of  the  GoUegium  Judicumy 
and  after  a  while  for  all  of  them,  to  adopt  the  degree  of  doctor,  so  that  they 
otherwise  bore  the  title  of  Doctorea  Advocati  ei  Judices^  though  in  this  title  the 
first  of  the  three  names  had  no  relation  to  their  faculty. 

The  position  of  teacher  in  the  law-school  could  also  be  filled  by  scholars.  All 
doctors  had  an  unlimited  right  to  teach,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  same 
right  belonged  to  licentiates,  as  wherever  the  classes  of  teachers  are  given,  only 
doctors  and  bachelors  are  mentioned,  the  latter  including  mainly  the  scholars. 
From  this,  one  might  infer  that  licentiates  had  no  special  privilege  of  teaching, 
but  were  included  among  the  scholars!,  which  would  confirm  the  opinion  that 
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licentiates,  in  the  olden  time,  held  no  permanent  position,  as  such,  but  only  a 
temporary  one,  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  Scholars  were  allowed  to  lec- 
ture by  permission  of  the  rector,  and  the  Acuity  of  the  doctors  had  no  influence 
in  regard  to  it.  The  rector  generally  had  to  give  this  permission,  if  the  scholar 
who  desired  to  lecture  on  one  bubject  or  treatise  had  studied  five  years,  or  he 
who  wished  to  lecture  on  an  entire  work  had  studied  six  years,  to  which  the 
scholar  testified  under  oath ;  yet  the  rector  could  dispense  with  these  conditiona. 
For  this  permission  the  scholar  paid  to  the  university  6,  10,  or  20  soldi,  accord- 
ing as  he  purposed  to  lecture  on  a  single  subject  or  treatise,  or  on  a  small  work 
(as  the  Instilmies  or  NoveUat)  or  on  a  larger  work.  If  such  a  scholar  had  lectured 
upon  a  whole  book  of  canon  or  civil  law,  (not  merely  one  article  or  chapter,)  or 
had  held  a  formal  repetitio  on  one  or  the  other  passage  of  either  law,  he  was 
named  bachelor,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  which  are  to  be  described  here- 
after. ( " )  From  this  it  follows  that  bachelors  were  not  nominated  by  the  fac- 
ulty, and  that  the  baccalaureate  was  not  an  academic  degree,  nor  a  public 
introduction  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Lectures  by  scholars  were  custom- 
ary as  early  as  the  time  of  Accursius. 

A  public  introduction  to  the  office  of  teacher  occurs  at  an  early  date  in  Bo- 
logna, which  subject  agam  is  connected  with  the  salariea^^  the  origin  of  which 
should  be  traced.  As  early  as  1279  the  scholars  made  a  contract  with  Guide 
de  Suzaria,  according  to  which  he  should  read  the  Digeatum  Novum  for  one  year 
and  receive  300  liras.*  This  was  rather  a  fee  than  a  salary,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  salaries.  In  the  year  following,  a  similar  contract  was 
concluded  with  Garsias,  who  undertook  to  read  the  Decretum  for  150  liras;  but 
he  was  paid  by  the  city,  upon  request  of  the  scholars,  and  thereby  it  had  more 
the  nature  of  a  salary,  though  only  a  temporary  measure.  In  the  year  1 289, 
permanent  arrangements  of  this  kind  were  made.  Two  professorships  with 
fixed  salaries  were  created,  to  be  filled  annually :  an  Ordinaria  on  the  Decretum, 
with  a  salary  of  150  liraa,  and  an  Extraardinaria  on  the  In/ortiatum  and  Novum, 
with  100  liras:  the  first  was  obtained  by  Altigradus  de  Lendinaria,  the  other 
by  Dinus.  These  salaries  were  intended  to  bmd  the  teachers  more  firmly  to 
the  city  of  Bologna,  and  to  the  university :  since  the  most  eminent,  by  their 
outside  engagements  in  the  city,  were  often  withdrawn  from  their  official  duties. 
This  explains,  also,  why  strangers,  and  Bolognese  only  occasionally,  filled  these 
positions,  because  the  city  would  not  permit  such  strict  obligations  to  lecture  to 
be  laid  on  its  citizens.  Nor  were  the  salaried  teachers  the  most  eminent,  but 
were  rather  behind  the  others  in  rank  and  reputation.  It  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  city  who  filled  these  offices,  and  the  selection  was  left  to  tlie 
scholars.  The  contract  entered  into  lasted  one  year,  and  it  could  only  be  by 
mere  accident  that  the  same  teacher  was  elected  for  successive  years.  Most  of 
those  who  were  thus  elected  held  the  diploma  of  doctors,  though  this  qualifica- 
tion was  not  alwaja  demanded. 

In  the  year  1295  an  Extraordmaria  Ikcreti,  and  in  1315  an  Exlraordinaria 
on  the  Volumenj  was  added,  the  first  with  a  salary  of  60  liras,  and  the  latter 
with  100  liras.  The  salaried  positions,  amounting  in  all  to  400  liras,  were  for 
ajpngjimajimited  to_these.four,  About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  very 
essential  changes  were  made ;  as  early  as  1360  the  salaries  had  been  increased; 


*  A  lira  wu  then  worth  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  in  gold. 
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in  1364,  five  legists  and  one  canonist  were  appointed,  whose  total  salaries 
amoonted  to  706  lira%  5  soldi  In  tbe  year  1381  the  number  of  salaried  jurists 
had  increased  to  23,  among  whom  John  de  Lignano  received  620  liras,  another 
470,  several  360,  and  so  decreasing  to  100  liras.  The  united  salaries  of  all 
jurists  amoxmted  to  6,125  liras,  in  addition  to  which  21  ariiita  received  2,86(^ 
liraa  In  1384  we  find  among  the  salaried  teachers  19  jurists  and  23  arUstett 
not  the  same  persons  as  those  who  were  drawing  salaries  three  years  before. 
Thus  a  great  portion  of  the  teachers  received  salaries,  and  finally  it  becajpe  a 
general  rule.  This  changed  the  relation  of  teachers  throughout,  and  they  were 
now  considered  £ub]ip  officeis.  The  arrangements  originally  made  for  one  year 
may  have,  little  by  little,  become  permanent.  The  election  of  teachers  by  the 
scholars  must  have  become  lees  frequent  and  at  last  probably  disappeared  alto- 
gether. In  1420,  among  21  teachers  of  law,  it  is  remarked  of  only  one,  that 
be  was  elected  by  the  university.  As  an  ofi*set  for  tliis  loss  of  privilege  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars  might  be  regarded  another,  which  they  retained  up  to 
modem  times,  namely : 

Besides  the  salaries  paid  to  doctors,  scholars  also  were  paid.  8tx  distinct 
professorships  were  established,  which  were  filled  annually  by  election:  1. 
Ordinaria  in  Decretia ;  2.  JExtraordinaria  in  Decreiis ;  3.  SexU  et  ClemenUnarum ; 
4.  In/oriiati  et  Navi  pro  dieims  eanUnuis;  5.  Volummis ;  6.  Inforiiaii  et  Novi  pro 
diebus  fe&Uvis.  No  doctors,  licentiates,  or  Bolognese,  could  be  candidates  for 
those  positions.  From  the  applicants  the  professors  were  chosen  by  a  board  of 
76  electors,  and  g^at  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  balance  between  Ultra- 
moncanes  and  Oitramontanes.  The  salary  of  each  was  100  liras.  As,  however, 
this  election  sometunes  created  disturbances,  the  order  was  modified  thus :  All 
could  apply  who  had  studied  four  years  in  their  own  faculty,  and  five  in  both 
faculties  tc^rether,  and  held  a  repetition  or  disputation.  Among  these  candi- 
dates the  lot  decided.  At  a  later  period  the  university  presented  twelve  can- 
didates, from  whom  the  teachers  wore  chosen  by  lot  Finally,  the  distribution 
of  branches  was  chang^ed,  so  that  these  four  legists  and  two  decretists  were 
established.  Tbe  beginning  of  this  singular  arrangement  is  uncertain.  As 
early  as  the  year  1338,  soroetluDg  similar  appears.  The  city  was  then  under 
ban ;  the  university  was  removed  to  a  small  town  near  by,  and  one  doctor  and 
six  scholars  were  selected  to  give  the  lectures ;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  this 
was  permanent  or  whether  salaries  were  paid,  in  all  probability  the  said  six 
positions  were  given  to  the  scholars  in  place  of  tlieir  ancient  right  of  electing 
the  salaried  doctors,  under  which  supposition  the  practice  must  have  been  insti- 
tuted about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Two  facts  favor  this  view:  firsts 
that  of  the  six  professorships,  the  two  principal  ones  in  each  faculty  (the  two 
of  the  DecreUant  together  with  the  Infort  et  Novum  and  Volumen)  correspond 
exactly  with  the  four  former  professorships  for  doctors.  Second,  the  remark- 
able title  of  the  eldest  statute  on  this  subject :  '*  De  doctoribus  ad  kcturas  uni- 
versitatis  eligendis  et  scolaribtis"  while  according  to  this  statute  all  doctors  and 
licentiates  were  entirely  excluded.  This  date  of  the  origin  of  the  change 
becomes  very  probable  by  a  decree  of  1417,  which  confirms  the  whole  arrange- 
ment as  something  old  and  long  existing.  These  salaries  continued  into  the 
18th  century.  Whoever  enjoyed  them  mast  become  doctor  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  paid  no  fees  for  the  degree.  If  he  did  not  obtain  the  promotion,  the 
members  of  the  faculty  divided  the  salary  among  themselves,  and  for  this  pur- 
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poee  all  salaries  of  scholaiB  were  controlled  by  the  fitculty.  Besides  these  six 
salaries,  every  rector  had  a  right  to  a  salaried  position  as  teacher,  which  alse 
yielded  100  liras. 

This  history  of  the  salaries  in  Bologna  shows  that  they  had  no  great  influence 
on  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  law-school,  as  they  were  attached  for  a 
long  time  to  a  few  positions  only,  and  were  always,  aa  &r  as  this  inlbrmation 
goes,  very  small,  while  eminent  men  of  learning  could  not  fail  to  find  other 
opportunities  for  accumulating  great  wealth.  It  would  be  an  error  to  consider 
these  salaries  as,  from  the  difference  in  the  value  of  moneys,  only  apparently 
small.  This  view  is  not  only  without  justification  any  where  else,  but  is  contra- 
dicted in  Bologna  by  comparing  them  with  other  prices  of  the  time,  which  are 
not  at  all  out  of  proportion  with  the  present  At  an  eariy  time  the  salaries  of 
the  law-school  were  paid  out  of  certain  duties.  Which  afterwards  were  left  to 
the  administration  of  the  university. 

It  remains  to  treat  of  the  duties  of  professors  of  the  law-school,  which  con- 
sisted  in  lectures,  repetitions,  and  disputations. 

As  to  lectures,  their  extenor  and  formal  character  will  be  first  discussed,  while 
their  special  scientific  contents  will  be  inquired  into  hereafter.  The  statutes 
contain  the  following  reg^ations :  The  regular  course  continued  one  year.  The 
lectures  on  the  Decretum  commenced  October  19th,  and  all  other  lectures  on  the 
following  day.  Before  the  course  was  opened,  high-mass  was  held ;  also  an 
address  given  either  by  a  scholar  or  by  one  of  the  classical  professors.  Holidays 
were  expressly  mentioned,  when  no  lectures  should  be  delivered.  Of  these 
there  were  about  ninety,  including  the  two  weeks*  vacation  at  Easter  and 
eleven  days  at  Christmas.  No  lectures  were  held  on  Thursday  of  any  week  in 
which  there  were  no  holidays.  {^)  Any  doctor  who  miased  his  lecture  on  other 
days  was  fined  two  liras.  The  long  vacation  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, (in  vigiUa  b,  Maria  de  menae  Septembris — the  day  before  the  birth  of 
Mary.)  No  regular  lectures  could  be  held  during  these  days,  but  it  was  per- 
mitted to  read  a  single  tract  or  law.  Lectures  were  given  both  before  and  after 
noon.  The  morning  lectures  began  when  at  daybreak  the  bell  of  the  cathedral 
sounded  for  prayer,  or  even  earlier  if  wished,  and  closed  at  9  o'clock.  The 
teacher  who  commenced  too  late  was  fined  20  soldi,  and  every  scholar  who  re- 
mained in  the  hall  after  the  close  of  the  lesson,  10  soldi.  Afternoon  lectures 
commenced  according  to  their  subject  or  the  season  of  the  year,  and  were  to 
last  from  li  to  2  hours.  Lectures  were  g^ven  orally,  as  it  was  forbidden  to 
bring  manuscripts  or  have  them  read  (by  others.)  But  an  oral  discouree  did 
not  mean  an  extempore  one  in  contrast  to  a  dictation,  in  which  a  uniform  cus- 
tom has  hardly  ever  existed  any  where. 

The  lecture^haUs  («cAoto)  were  in  the  houses  of  the  doctors  during  the  entire 
13th  century,  and  from  contracts  made  at  the  time,  it  appears  that  the  use  of 
halls  was  rented  out  to  other  teachers.  With  a  great  number  of  hearers  the 
use  of  a  public  building  undoubtedly  became  necessary,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Albericu&  In  the  14th  century,  public  halls  were  erected,  and  their  use  was 
afterwards  always  presupposed  in  the  statutes.  The  doctors  had  an  unlimited 
right  to  these  halls;  the  bachelors  could  lecture  in  tliem  twice  every  week,  only 
during  afternoon  hours,  if  no  salaried  doctor  claimed  it  for  himself  at  that  sama 
time.  ( " ) 

The  doctors  in  the  more  important  positions  had  their  own  attendants,  {bidd- 
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fan,)  who,  parUy  from  the  promotioos,  partly  from  the  hearers,  reoeiyed  special 
feesL  The  memory  of  a  beadle  of  Azo,  by  the  name  of  Gallopressus,  was  pre- 
served on  account  of  his  strange  name  and  his  deformity ;  he  acquired  property 
to  the  amount  of  2,000  liras. 

In  regard  to  lecture-fees,  (coSerte^)  no  satisfactory  information  can  be  found. 
There  were  no  general  regulations,  but  a  special  contract  was  always  made, 
and  the  teacher  generally  charged  one  of  the  scholars  to  make  it  for  him.  Some- 
times  a  total  sum  was  fixed,  for  which  all  the  hearers  in  common  were  respon- 
aible.  Thus  Odofredus  received  for  one  lecture  400  liras,  from  which  one  of  the 
hearers  retained  for  himself  and  his  brother  36  liras ;  also  in  1 279,  Guide  do 
Suxaria  reoeived  an  honorary  of  300  liras  for  reading  the  Digestum  Novum,  In 
other  easel!  the  fee  was  fixed  for  each  hearer.  Thus  in  the  year  1294  Gabrinua 
Seregnanus  read  on  the  IwHiuiiones ;  and  Petrus  Boaterius  leased  him  a  hall, 
on  the  condition  that  every  scholar  living  in  the  house  of  Boaterius  should  not 
pay  more  than  8  soldi,  as  fee.  We  find  a  similar  stipulation  in  the  year  1296, 
lor  a  ooUegium  of  logic,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  fee  will  probably  be  30 
soldi,  but  may  be  more  than  40.  In  1248  a  student  of  Grammas  made  a  con- 
tract, in  which  he  promised  for  board,  lodging,  and  instruction,  23  liras  per 
year.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  at  Stuttgard,  a  student,  Nardus  de 
Ghisio,  who,  judging  flx>m  the  date  of  his  teachers,  Rainerius  and  Jacopus  de  Bel- 
yisio^  must  have  studied  at  Bologna  between  1324  and  1335,  nole4  the  following 
expenses :  1  florin  for  the  salary  of  my  doctor,  10  soldi  for  being  received  into 
citizenship  and  into  the  coOegiwn,  60  soldi  for  a  repetition.  These  single  cases, 
however,  give  little  light  on  the  subject  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fees 
were  considerable,  from  the  great  wealth  collected  by  many  ef  the  teachers. 
As  salaries  seem  to  have  resulted  from  these  fees,  it  is  possible  that  in  earlier 
times  at  least,  no  extra  fees  were  received  for  lectures  delivered  in  an  engage- 
ment at  fixed  salary. 

These  revenues  of  the  doctors  lh>m  their  hearers  were  not  always  acquired 
with  entire  honesty.  Thus,  for  instance^  it  was  customary  to  loan  the  scholars 
money  and  then  take  higher  fees,  while  new  teachers  employed  these  means 
only  to  obtain  hearers  and  reputation,  in  reality  feeing  their  audience.  There- 
fore, in  1233,  Boni&oe  Bonconsilius  bequeathed  100  liras  to  the  poor,  for  the 
many  wrongs  he  had  committed  on  his  hearers,  by  which  he  meant  especially 
this  sort  of  usniy.  Some  contracts  between  the  doctors  are  remarkable.  Thus 
.£gidiu8,  in  1279.  not  being  able  to  read  the  Decretum  on  account  of  sickness, 
let  his  hall  to  Garsias  for  one-half  of  the  fees ;  this  was  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  hall,  but  for  the  hearers  also,  who,  on  his  recommendation,  went  to  Garsias. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  an  agreement  between  two  philosophers  of  the  year 
1296 ;  one  was  to  read  logic  for  three  years  and  give  one-fourth  of  the  fees  to* 
the  other;  the  latter,  to  read  philosophy  for  the  same  period  in  the  hall  of  the 
logician,  and  to  give  him  one-third  of  the  fees,  if  they  amounted  to  30  soldi  or 
less  per  scholar,  and  also  one-third  of  any  surplus  beyond  40  soldi.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  recruit  hearers,  by  persuasion  or  pecuniary  advantages  offbred, 
though  this  was  prohibited  under  a  fine  of  10  liraa,  with  the  exception  of  read- 
ing scholars,  who  in  the  beginning  of  their  lectures  were  at  liberty  to  request 
the  attendance  of  hearers.  All  fees  were  ordinarily  for  doctors  only ;  reading 
scholarB  could  accept  fees  only  by  permission  of  the  whole  university. 

In  addition  to  this  collection  for  lees,  two  other  collections  were  raised,  for 
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the  attendants  or  beadles,  and  for  the  use  of  the  faaU.  The  ooUectlon  for  bea- 
dles was  two-fold:  the  first,  levied  by  the  beadle  of  the  university  in  all  the 
lecture-halls,  4  soldi  from  each  scholar;  the  second,  oollected  by  the  beadle  of 
each  teacher  from  the  hearers,  which  amounted  to  2  liras  fix>m  tlie  students  in 
the  foremost  seats,  (nobility,)  and  4  soldi  from  the  others.  The  last  collection, 
for  the  use  of  the  hall,  was  levied  when  the  hall  was  in  a  private  house ;  for 
this  purpose  the  reading  scholars  were  allowed  to  take  6  soldi  from  each  hearer. 
The  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar  was  not  partial  and  temporary,  as  in  modem 
times;  every  scholar  adhered  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  to  one  professor, 
whom,  in  a  more  definite  sense  than  is  the  case  with  us,  he  could  call  his  own 
teacher.  This  more  intimate  personal  relation  is  presupposed  in  the  prmlegium 
granted  by  Frederic  I,  which  places  each  scholar  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
teacher;  also  in  the  before-mentioned  contract,  by  which  one  teacher  transfers 
his  scholars  to  another. 

At  an  early  time  a  distinction  was  made  between  ^f^ii;|ar;y  mid  extraordinary 
lectures,  but  the  meaning  of  these  expressions  is  much  disputed.  According 
to  some  the  former  were  held  in  public^  the  latter  in  private  houses ;  according 
to  others  the  former  only  were  paid  lectures ;  but  both  views  are  wrong,  the 
first  because  this  distinction  appears  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  at  a  time 
when  no  public  halls  existed,  while  in  the  statutes,  which  generaUy  take  for 
granted  the  use  of  public  halls,  that  distinction  is  observed.  The  second  is 
erroneous,  because  paid  lectures  are  mentioned,  and  on  the  other  hand,  scholars 
who  gave  extraordinary  lectures  could  not  take  fees.  The  first  view  has  no 
support,  and  the  second  but  very  little,  in  a  passage  of  Odoft^dus,  in  which  the 
latter  says  that  he  would  give  the  ordinary  lectures  next  year,  as  he  did  al- 
ways, but  no  extraordinary  lectures,  because  the  scholars  paid  so  little.  He 
could  not  have  spoken  thus,  if  the  ordinary  lectures  were  gratis;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  fees  for  these  were  more  secured  and  defined,  or  that  Odofredua, 
oe  account. of  insufficient  remuneratioa,  bad  no  desire  to  give  extraordinary 
lectures,  while  he  could  not  withdraw  fix>m  the  ordinary  lectures,  without  dis- 
solving his  connection  with  the  school,  and  withdrawing  fVom  the  fiiculty. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures,  two  other  distinctions  are  made :  that  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  books,  and  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  teachers. 
Some  connection  undoubtedly  existed  between  these  related  terms,  the  only 
question  being  what  was  the  nature  of  that  connection.  The  basis  of  all  seems 
to  be  the  distinction  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  books.  Ordinary  books,  in 
Roman  law,  were  the  Vigestum  vetua  and  the  Codex;  in  canon  law,  the  Deere- 
turn  and  the  Decretdlea^^\  other  books  were  extraordinary.  All  lectures  on 
extraordinary  books  were  extraordinary;  those  on  ordinary  books  might  be 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  which  depended  only  on  their  being  read  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  so  in  this  point  of  view  the  morning  hours  might 
be  considered  ordinary,  the  afternoon  hours  extraordinary. 

Hence  an  ordinary  lecture  was  one  read  on  an  ordinary  book  in  an  hour  of 
the  morning,  and  these  were  specially  reserved  as  a  privilege  of  doctors  finom 
native  families.  From  this  the  names  of  ordhiary  and  extraordinaiy  teachers 
are  explained.  Ordinary  teachers  were  those  entitled  to  give  ordinary  lectures, 
though  they  may  have  given,  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  ordinary,  extra- 
ordinary lectures.  Extraordinary  teachers  were  those  who  could  give  none 
other  than  extraordinary  lectures.    Originally  this  distinction  was  ideotical 
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with  that  between  doctors  and  bachelors ;  but  since  the  ordinary  lectures  were 
limited  to  Bolognese,  three  classes  were  distinguished :  ordinary  reading  doc- 
tors, extraordinary  reading  doctors,  and  bachelors.  The  latter  could  give  only 
the  extraordinary  lectures,  except  the  paid  ordinary  lecture  on  the  Decretiunf 
which  anomaly  is  explained  firom  the  position  having  been  first  tilled  by  a  doc- 
tor and  afterwards  by  a  scholar.  At  the  foundatioD  of  the  distinction  between 
orduiary  and  extraordinary  lectures,  there  was  an  opinion  that  ordinary  books 
were  more  important  and  necessary  than  others,  and  hence  the  first  and  best 
hours  of  labor  should  be  devoted  to  them.  To  this,  undoubtedly,  was  attached 
the  advantage,  that  as  chief  lectures  they  were  more  numerously  attended,  as 
all  scholars  without  exception  heard  the  ordmary  lectures,  while  many  selected 
arbitrarily  from  those  called  extraordinary,  which  were  even  declared  by  Odo- 
iredus  not  to  be  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinary  lectures  were  more 
remunerative  than  others,  and  from  these  real  advantages  we  understand  that 
selfishness  of  the  Bologneee,  so  fatal  to  the  school,  who  put  themselves  in  sole 
possession  of  these  poeitiona  The  reason  that  these  bo<^s  were  distinguished 
from  others  as  ordinary,  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  canon  law,  since  the  Do- 
creium  and  Decretaks  were  its  most  essential  parta  However,  in  the  Roman 
law  the  reasons  are  only  accidental,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  All  these 
contrasting  and  technical  expressions  had  difierent  meanings  in  different  places, 
as  the  oi^^ization  of  the  Padua  school  will  show.  Still  there  are  traces  of 
their  original  meaning  at  a  date  hardly  to  be  expected,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
plan  of  studies  of  the  16th  century,  for  Pisa,  the  ordinary  books  are  subjects 
of  lectures  of  ordinary  professors  only,  who  interpreted  them  during  the  hours 
of  the  morning. 

Besides  lectures,  regular  disputations  and  repetitions  were  held.  A  repetition 
wnsisted  in  the  complete  interpretation  of  a  text,  enumerating  and  criticising 
all  doubts  and  objections.  The  text  had  to  be  taken  from  the  subject  of  the 
lecture,  the  course  then  being  delivered  by  the  reader,  and  must  have  previously 
been  read  and  explained  in  that  course.  Disputations  could  only  be  held  by 
doctors  and  by  such  scholars  as  applied  for  a  salaried  position.  All  bachelors 
were  required  to  be  present,  and  aD  scholars  could  dispute.  The  subject  of  the 
disputation  was  a  single  question  on  law,  (quouUo^)  similar  to  theses  appended 
to  inaugural  dissertations  of  our  day ;  only  these  quesUons  had  a  more  prao- 
tical  character,  and  were  either  original  or  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  couna 
These  disputations  are  older  than  the  school  of  Bologna,  since  they  served  in 
the  ancient  grammar  schools  as  means  of  training  for  Aiture  practice  of  law. 
Repetitions  and  discussions  were  partly  required,  partly  voluntary.  All  salaried 
doctors,  in  their  succession,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  were  obliged  to 
conduct  them.  Repetitions  were  held  from  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year 
until  Shrovetide ;  disputations  from  that  time  until  Easter.  Every  week  one 
such  exercise  was  required,  upon  the  day  when  no  lectures  were  g^ven,  and 
only  high  holidays  were  excepted.  The  rector  exerdsed  a  superintendence 
over  the  strict  execntion  of  these  rules,  and  if  there  were  not  sufficient  salaried 
doctors  in  number  to  fill  np  all  the  allotted  time,  the  rector  could  select  any 
doctor  to  hold  the  repetition  or  disputation.  The  text  of  the  repetition,  as  well 
as  the  question  of  the  disputation,  was  publicly  announced  several  days  before, 
and  within  a  month  the  entire  arrangement  had  to  be  written  down  and  handed 
to  the  beadle  of  the  university. 
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n.    PAPUA. 

The  uniyeraity  of  Padua  had  for  along  time  salaried  historiaiiB.  Of  these 
was  Facciolati,  and  (since  1786)  Golle,  b.  1744,  d.  1815.  He  bad  been  a  novioe 
of  the  Jesuits;  then  became  historiograper  of  the  oniverstty,  and,  undar  the 
foreign  domination,  state^counaelor  in  Milan.  After  his  death,  Giuseppe  Ve- 
dova  obtained  the  manuacnpte  of  his  worlc  and  published  it  It  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  existing  history  of  this  university,  only  very  prolix,  especially 
the  three  last  vohmies,  which  contain  principally  biographies  of  professors. 

Tl)e  law-school  of  Padua  originated  about  the  year  1222,  through  the  emi* 
graUon  of  teachers  and  scholars  from  Bologna,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
disputes  before  described.  Such  emigrations  took  place  .frequently,  and  it  was 
mere  chance  that  from  this  a  flourishing  school  arose.  It  is  however  quite  erro- 
neous that,  as  some  assert,  the  quarrel  between  Frederic  II  and  the  city  of 
Bologna  led  to  the  removal  by  the  emperor  of  the  law-school  to  Padua.  No 
contemporaneous  document  confirms  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  preferring 
Padua.  It  would  have  been  much  more  natural  to  have  attempted  a  removal 
of  the  school  to  Naples,  where  Frederic  II  made  great  efToris,  in  later  years,  to 
establish  a  brilliant  school.  The  oldest  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  scholars,  which  has  remained  unknown  to  the  proper  histo- 
rians of  the  university,  is  in  a  documel&t  of  the  year  1228.  At  that  time  the 
scholars  had  four  rectors,  under  each  of  whom  they  were  placed,  according  to 
their  nations.  In  that  year  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  school  fit>m  Padua 
to  Yercelli,  but  it  is  not  known  with  what  result  The  statutes  of  the  city  from 
the  year  1259  recognize  the  right  of  the  scholars  to  elect  rectors  and  to  enact 
statutes.  In  1260  the  university,  under  Goealdus,  a  Spaniard,  as  rector,  created 
the  earliest  known  statutes.  In  the  following  year  there  were  two  rectors,  a 
Cisalpine  and  a  Transalpine. 

Scholars  and  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts  are  spoken  of  as  early  as  1262,  but 
for  a  long  time  the  arUaia  formed  no  university  of  their  own,  but  belonged  to 
the  law  university.  In  1360  they  obtained,  by  the  judgment  of  an  umpire,  their 
own  rector,  dependent,  however,  upon  the  jurists.  Their  rector  took  oath  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  jurists ;  appeal  from  him  could  be  taken  to  the  rectors  of  the 
law  university,  which  also  drew  some  revenues  from  the  artisUB.  From  this 
tim(9  there  were  in  Padua  three  rectors,  two  of  the  law  university,  (for  the  Cis- 
alpines  and  the  Transalpines,)  and  one  for  the  artisias,  A  new  umpu^'s  decree, 
in  the  year  1399,  freed  the  oriMta  finom  this  subordination,  except  the  right  of 
appeal ;  for  this  the  ruler  of  Padua,  Fraadscus  de  Gararia,  presented  to  the 
jurists  a  house,  500  ducats  m  value,  which  smce  then  has  remained  the  uni- 
versity building.  In  the  university  of  the  arUsto^  the  students  of  medicine 
were  most  numerous,  at  least  it  appears  from  their  statutes  that  their  rector 
was  required  to  be  a  physician.  A  school  of  theology  was  added  by  the  pope 
in  1363,  the  doctors  of  which  formed  a  college  of  their  own,  but  its  scholars 
belonged  to  the  university  of  the  ortisttB,  Afterwards  the  jurists  had  frequently 
but  one  ractor,  if  there  were  no  suitable  candidates  for  both  oiBcee:  in  1473 
^is  was  made  the  law,  so  that  even  the  statutes  no  longer  speak  of  two  uni- 
versities of  the  jurists,  but  only  of  one.  Still  later,  on  account  of  the  expenses, 
the  oiBce  of  rector  was  abolished  altogether ;  first  a  vice-rector  took  the  place, 
then  a  syndicus,  who  was  also  named  pro-rector,  and  sometimes  a  pro-sjmdicus, 
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who  WM  the  representative  of  the  German  nation.  Finally,  in  1738,  the  office 
and  its  authority  were  taken  from  the  scholars,  and  vested  in  the  professors,  so 
that  the  curatores  annually  elected  a  professor  as  syndicns  and  pro-rectDr  of  the 
jurists,  and  one  also  for  the  arUaUt. 

As  regards  the  statutes  more  particularly,  a  printed  preface  describes  many 
modifications,  and  gives  their  dates;  moreover,  in  the  first  edition  are  found 
distinct  traces  of  revision  in  the  year  1466.  Changes  seem  to  have  been  more 
radical  than  in  Bologna,  so  that  the  original  form  can  be  scarcely  recognized. 
New  editions  deviate  very  much  from  tbe  first.  In  the  second  edition  the  order 
was  changed,  portions  were  omitted,  among  others  the  very  numerous  original 
documents  contained  in  the  first,  but  this  edition  has  remained  for  the  most 
part  unchanged,  later  amendments  being  merely  added.  Notwithstanding  these 
many  modifications,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  statutes  of  Bolog^ia  were  the  basis ; 
for  they  often  agree  word  for  word,  though  more  frequently  in  the  first  than  in 
subsequent  editions ;  the  verbal  arrangement  indeed  is  often  quite  the  same, 
while  by  minute  changes  in  the  expression  quite  another  sense  is  given. 

From  this  history  of  the  law-school  of  Padua  it  is  evident  that  in  general  the 
constitution  of  Bologna  was  adopted,  and  that  all  essential  changes  belong  to 
a  later  period.  This  relation  of  the  two  schools  should  not  be  lost  sight' of  in 
the  description  which  follows. 

Here  also  we  must  consider  the  corporation  and  the  school.  Members  of  the 
corporation  were  all  tlie  scholars,  all  the  teachers,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
university  and  those  under  its  protection.  Scholars  must  be  matriculated,  for 
which  generally  one  and  a  half  liraa,  and  by  the  nobility,  six  liras  were  paid. 
Those  students  who  were  natives  of  Venice,  or  of  the  city  of  Padua  and  its  de- 
pendencies, though  they  were  subject  to  tbe  university,  could  take  no  part  in 
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its  acts  or  administration.  Likewise  the  lecturing  doctors  or  teachers  had  no 
active  membership,  but  owed  obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  university.  They 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  rector,  could  by  him  be  excluded,  and  could 
be  reinstated  only  by  the  entire  university,  on  payment  of  five  liras;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  every  year.  The  two  universities 
were  the  same  as  in  Bologna,  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine;  but  after  1473  they 
were  regarded  as  one.  Both  together  numbered  22  nations,  among  which  the 
Oermans  had  two  votes,  the  first  rank,  and  great  privileges^  Collegia^  as  in 
JBologna,  were  not  of  great  importance. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  university  was,  first,  the  rector,  afterwards  syndicus 
and  pro-rector,  as  mentioned  before.  The  qualification  for  the  rectorate 
resembled  that  of  Bologna,  only  that  the  age  of  22,  instead  of  25  years,  was 
required.  In  later  years  the  procurator  was  taken  fix>m  the  nobility,  and  his 
social  position,  as  in  Bologna,  was  very  high. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  rector  or  pro-rector  extended  over  the  scholars,  ex- 
clusive of  the  teachers  and  those  under  the  patronage  of  the  university.  He 
could  try  civil  cases  only  when  both  parties  belonged  to  the  university;  if  one 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  only  when  the  other  party  was  a  foreign  scholar.  An 
appeal  fix>m  the  judgment  of  the  rector,  if  the  case  involved  more  than  a  ducat, 
was  made  to  the  consUiarii;  afterwards,  when  the  amount  was  over  10  liras,  to 
tbe  jMdesftL  In  criminal  cases  the  jurisdiction  took  cognizance  only  Of  infhic- 
tions  of  the  laws  of  the  university,  and  of  small  offenses  against  scholars.  Pun- 
ishment consisted  in  fines  and  exclusion  (privcUio.)    Crimes  proper  belonged  to 
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the  jarisdicftion  of  the  city.  The  QenaaDs  were  not  subject  to  the  rector,  bat 
to  their  own  wnsiliarvuA^  whose  jurisdiction  extended  also  to  cases  in  which  the 
opponent  did  not  belong  to  the  university.  The  rector  of  the  asrMat  had  sim- 
ilar jurisdiction,  but,  according  to  the  statutes,  it  was  more  extended,  including 
criminal  punishments  short  of  death  or  maiming. 

Besides  the  rector  the  following  officers  are  named :  the  cofMiKarii  of  the  na- 
tions ;  the  ayndicus^  who  became  also  pro-rector  after  1639,  and  whose  repre- 
sentative, in  case  of  his  absence,  was  the  consiUariua  of  the  Germans ;  a  notary, 
who  received  17  ducats  annually ;  a  beadle  of  the  university,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  its  steward  (massaritUj)  and  six  beadles  for  the  service  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  lecturing  halls.  The  beadle  of  the  university  levied  annually  two 
collections,  each  of  one  ducat,  from  every  scholar  on  the  firet  seats,  of  8  soldi 
from  all  others.  Every  other  beadle  levied  three  annual  collections,  of  one 
ducat  and  8  soldi  respectively,  in  the  hall  which  he  superintended. 

The  scholars  were  guaranteed  equal  rights  with  the  citizens  of  Padua.  In 
regard  to  renting  of  rooms,  the  laws  were  similar  to  those  of  Bologna.  All 
subjects  of  Venice  must  have  studied  in  Padua,  if  they  applied  for  any  state 
office.  The  scholare  held  annual  public  games,  for  which  the  teachers  had  u> 
contribute  100  ducats.  The  superintendence  over  the  school  was  exercised  by 
three  Venetian  senators,  as  curators  of  the  university. 

At  to  the  school  itselij  we  will  first  consider  the  promotions.  Eveiy  student 
of  civil  law  was  required  to  have  studied  Roman  law  for  six  years,  but  three  or 
four  years  given  to  canon  law  counted  as  two  or  three  in  Roman  law;  likewise 
every  student  of  canon  law  must  have  studied  for  six  years^  five  yean'  study 
of  Roman  law  being  equivalent  to  two  years  of  canon  law.  He  was  further 
required  to  hold  a  repetition  or  discussion,  or  tliirty  lectures,  before  he  could 
present  himself  for  the  degree  of  doctor.  The  examinations,  as  described  in 
the  statutes,  were  almost' exactly  like  those  m  Bologna,  and  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  examination  proper  and  the  solemnities  {convenkui)  in  church.  By 
the  examination  they  became  licentiates,  by  the  convention,  doctor.  The  ex- 
amination at  Bologna  was  recognized  in  Padua,  and  the  committee  conferring 
degrees  consisted,  in  1614,  of  four  members;  m  1630,  of  six.  The  oldest 
diplomas  known  are  dated  1379  and  1397.  The  right,  which  in  Bologna  was 
possessed  by  the  archdeacon,  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Padua  by  voluntary 
act  of  the  doctors,  and  he  is  styled  in  documents  canceilariw,  though  this  name, 
did  not  exactly  belong  to  his  office ;  m  1263,  pope  Urban  IV  confirmed  what . 
he  called  this  "  long  possessed  "  right  of  the  bishop.  The  fees  for  degrees  were 
formerly  very  high,  but  became  considerably  reduced  in  the  year  1460.  In  the 
statutes  of  1550  they  amount,  for  a  simple  degree,  to  over  200  liras,  of  which 
130  came  to  the  doctors,  and  25  to  the  bishop.  The  doctors  in  both  branches 
of  law  paid  double.  In  the  later  editions,  those  after  the  second,  the  taxes  for 
the  degree  are  fixed  at  150  liras  in  the  Roman  law  and  at  180  liraa  in  both 
laws ;  of  these,  each  of  the  six  giving  the  degree  received  iu  both  cases  2 
ducats,  and  the  bishop,  in  the  first  case,  18  liras,  12  soldi ;  in  the  second  case. 
27  liras,  18  soldi  The  colleges  of  doctors,  i  e.  the  faculties  of  promotion,  were 
similar  to  the  Bolognese :  but  from  the  old^dato  they  had  in  Padua  only  four 
&culties,  the  jurists  forming  but  one.  The  npilty  of  law  was  less  limited  than 
that  of  Bologna,  since  the  number  of  its  members  was  gradually  increased  from 
12  to  30;  and  after  1382  their  number  was  not  limited.    The  faculties  were 
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called  collegia  poniificiOj  no  doubt,  because  their  right  of  promotion  was  errone- 
oosly  ascribed  to  a  |>apal  edict  in  which  the  offioe  of  chanceUor  was  recognised 
in  the  bishop.  The  (acuity  of  law  was  the  CoUegium  Judkum.  At  the  beginning 
of  tlie  17th  century,  two  new  faculties  of  degrees  were  added,  one  for  arivitxB 
in  1616,  one  for  the  jurists  in  1635.  Both  gave  degrees,  not  by  pontifical 
authority,  but  in  the  name  of  the  republic  {Collegia  Veneta,)  They  consisted  of 
professors  only,  while  the  old  feculties  were  composed  of  professors  and  doctors. 
The  true  origin  of  this  cliange  was  this:  In  the  year  1566,  pope  Paul  IV  or- 
dained that  every  one  who  desired  promotion  in  any  fiiculty  should  first  profess 
the  Catholic  faith.  This  decree  caused  great  excitement  in  Padua,  especially 
among  the  German  students.  The  bieliop  held  strictly  to  the  decree,  and  the 
government,  though  it  favored  the  foreign  students,  dared  not  openly  disobey 
the  court  of  Rome.  In  some  cases  they  had  promotions  conferred  through  the 
podesta,  in  others  through  the  palatin,  in  order  to  escape  being  connected  with 
the  bishop.  Finally  tliey  resolved  upon  the  decisive  measure  above  referred  to, 
by  which  all  difficulties  were  forever  settled,  and  all  promotions  by  palatines 
were  forbidden. 

The  custom  of  engaging  and  remunerating  teachers  appears  to  have  existed 
in  Padua  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  generally  than  in  Bologna;  which  had  de- 
veloped more  by  itself,  and  therefore  did  not  need  outside  help.  In  1267  they 
made  their  own  statutes  on  the  election  of  professors,  since  here,  as  at  Bologna, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  right  of  election  belonged  to  the  university, 
as  having  certainly  the  deepest  interest  in  the  abUity  of  its  teachers.  No  very 
early  information  as  to  the  salaries  of  professors  is  gpven ;  but  their  number 
must  have  been  large,  since  for  every  new  need  they  established  a  new  nominal 
professorship,  letting  the  older  ones  remain.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, some  nominal  chairs  were  abolished,  and  fh>m  that  time  to  the  present 
the  condition  of  the  law  professors  seems  to  have  remained  without  any  essen* 
tiaf  alterations.  The  principal  positions  were  filled  by  two,  a  first  and  second 
professor,  (concurrentes,)  to  which  a  third  was  in  some  cases  afterwards  added ; 
these  positions  were  conferred  by  the  city  of  Padua,  on  natives  of  the  city 
only.  Upon  this  was  based  the  organisation  of  the  body  of  law  professors, 
which,  as  before  stated,  took  place  in  the  16th  century,  and  which  formed  es- 
sentially the  foundation  of  the  earlier  constitution.  These  numbered,  in  all,  20 
professors,  exclusive  of  4  third  dass  or  Paduan  positions.  The  principal  among 
these  were  a  morning  and  evening  professorship  of  Roman  law,  each  filled  by 
three  teachers ;  the  same  of  canon  law ;  the  remaining  8  professorships  being 
those  of  criminal  and  feudal  law,  the  Institutes,  etc. 

From  the  oldest  time  all  positions  were  filled  by  annual,  sometimes  biennial, 
Sections  by  the  scholars.  In  the  year  1443  the  right  to  vote  was  taken  from 
them,  but  afterwards  recovered  to  a  limited  extent,  and  lost  again,  and  finally 
in  1560,  after  which  the  government  of  Venice  filled  the  chairs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  third  professorship,  which  remained  to  the  city  of  Padua. 
This  change  was  not  as  important  as  would  appear ;  for  the  former  privilege  of 
the  scholars  was  naturally  limited  to  the  control  of  the  very  moderate  salaries 
which,  according  to  the  old  constitution,  were  attached  to  the  nominal  positions. 
With  these  no  eminent  teacher  would  be  satisfied,  and  every  important  engage- 
ment made  necessary  special  negotiations  and  large  appropriations  trom  the 
public  ftinds,  by  which  the  control  of  the  more  essential  positions  could  not  fiul 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
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The  qoaliflcation  for  a  profesflorship  was  determined  in  this  manner:  The 
highest  positions  required  the  actoal  possession  of  the  degree  of  doctor  in  both 
branches  of  law ;  for  positions  of  the  second  class  it  was  sufficient  if  the  can- 
didate possessed  one  of  the  degrees  or  was  near  promotion ;  the  lower  positions 
could  be  filled  by  scholars.  All  Venetians,  nobility  and  citizens,  were  excluded 
from  all  professorships,  while  the  Paduans  had  the  exdusiye  right  to  the  unim- 
portant  third  class  positions,  and  in  respect  to  more  important  positions,  they 
were  limited  only  so  &r  that  only  one  of  the  ooncurrefUes  could  be  a  person 
bom  in  the  dty. 

Very  early^  substitutes  were  nominated,  in  case  a  professor  was  prevented 
from  lecturing,  and  this  became  a  regular  custom,  which,  however,  in  later 
years  quite  disappeared.  Remunerations  were  of  various  kinds.  The  right  of 
scholars  to  elect  referred  only  to  a  number  of  positions  commanding  very  small 
salaries,  which  were  fixed  in  the  constitution  and  connected  with  certain  posi- 
tions. The  lowest  amounted  to  10  florins,  the  highest  to  51,  afterwards  to  61. 
Often  the  teachers  elected  were  satisfied  with  the  honor  of  their  position,  and 
claimed  no  salary.  However,  veiy  large  salaries  existed  even  at  an  early  day, 
which  were  separately  determined  by  contract^  and  in  this  point  Padua  had  the 
advantage  over  Bologna.  As  early  as  12*73,  Cervottus,  son  of  Accursius,  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  600  liras.  In  1310,  Jacopinus  de  Rufl^s  accepted  a 
position  with  400  liras.  In  1314,  Raynerius  Arisendus  received  600  ducats. 
During  the  15th  century,  many  salaries  rose  as  high  as  800  to  1,000  ducats. 
Becius,  who  received  600  florins,  removed  to  a  position  with  2,000  florins  in 
Pavia.  Throughout  the  16th  century,  salaries  frequently  amounted  to  1,000 
florins.  For  the  year  1598  the  salaries  are  dassifled :  from  the  lowest  of  20 
florins,  the  legal  remuneration  of  the  three  Paduan  professors,  to  the  highest  of 
1,680  florins,  that  of  Pandrolus.  Moreover,  the  rector  held  a  position  as  teacher 
with  50,  afi«rwards  100  ducats,  which  was  really  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the 
rectorate,  a  paid  professorship  only  in  name.  ^ 

Certain  taxes  were  early  designated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university, 
but  soon  had  to  be  increased  by  large  contributions  ttom  the  state  treasury.  In 
1696  the  expenditure  of  the  school  amounted  to  from  70,000  to  80,000  liras;  in 
1661  to  about  20,000  florins. 

No  definite  information  on  the  form  of  lectures  in  the  early  centuries  can  be 
obtained.  During  the  16th  century,  dictating  had  become  so  general,  that 
scholars  frequently  engaged  others  to  write  for  them,  and  did  not  go  to  the  lec- 
tures themsdves.  Afterwards  this  was  entirdy  avoided,  and  the  professors 
took  no  manuscripts  to  the  lecture-hall,  but  ddivered  their  discourses  finom 
memory. 

The  course  of  lectures  was  formerly  like  that  at  Bologna.  Lectures  com- 
menced on  the  19th  of  October;  but  the  statutes  show  that  the  dose  of  the 
course  was  much  earlier ;  the  oldest  statutes  do  not  mention  the  date,  but  later 
statutes  fix  it  on  July  22d.  Holidays  were  precisely  defined.  At  a  later 
period,  lectures  were  read  only  from  November  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
this  university-year  was  divided  into  two  quarterly  courses.  The  hours  were 
at  first  arranged  like  those  in  Bologna ;  two  hours  for  a  lecture  in  the  morning, 
one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon.  Afterwards  lectures  were  limited  to  one 
and  even  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  while  the  jurists  took  five  lectures,  the 
others  six  per  day.    The  selection  of  seats  was  very  minutely  reg^ted,  eepe- 
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dally  as  to  who,  as  prcdatuSj  should  have  the  privilege  of  the  first  two  benches. 
All  professors  were  forbidden  (about  1280)  to  accept  fees;  but  the  statutes  are 
silent  on  this  subject 

Padua  had  ordinary  and  extraordinary  lectures  and  professorships,  but  thesa 
distinctions,  though  borrowed  from  Bologna,  were  more  arbitrarily  applied,  and 
abowed  the  order  of  precedence,  the  old  signification  being  forgottea 

Bepetitions  and  disputations  were  similar  to  those  of  Bologna,  only  we  find 
here  the  following  peculiar  and  very  interesting  regulation  for  the  disputations. 
The  statutes  required  the  concurrerUea  to  dispute  together  one  hour  daily,  from 
the  opening  of  the  course  to  Easter,  and  to  hear  also  the  questions  of  scliolars. 
This  custom,  originating  among  the  cartista^  was  adopted  by  the  jurists  and  by 
them  regulated  by  law  in  1474.  In  the  course  of  time  this  custom  was  limited 
to  the  period  before  December  20th,  allowing  hindrances  to  be  plead  as  an 
excuse  for  not  attending,  and  finally  ceased  altogether. 

UI.    PI8A. 

Very  early,  and  especially  in  the  13th  century,  persons  are  named  as  teachers 
of  law  in  Pisa.  Statutes  of  the  city  from  the  12th  century  are  distinguished 
by  their  use  of  Roman  law ;  and  they  show  even  some  traces  of  a  university 
of  scholars.  Add  to  this  the  letter  of  a  friar  from  Marseilles,  (apparently  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1213,)  who  intended  to  study  Roman  law  in  a  monastery  at 
Pisa,  yet  without  distinctly  speaking  of  a  school  I  A  document  of  the  14th 
century  mentions  the  existence  of  a  law-school  in  Pisa,  but  not  as  a  "  generaie 
sUtdiuTn.^^  The  city  granted  the  fir»t  considerable  sums  for  salaries  in  the  year 
1336,  and  called  eminent  law  professors.  Pope  Clenient  VI  issued  a  decree  by 
which  he  established,  in  1344,  a  genercUe  studium  of  all  sciences  in  Pisa,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  no  university  had  existed  there  before.  The  archbishop 
received  the  right  to  confer  degrees,  but  even  then  the  condition  of  the  school 
was  far  from  being  permanent.  Want  of  money  sometimes  caused  a  discontin- 
uance  of  the  salaried  professorships,  and  when  reestablislied,  new  professors 
were  often  called.  After  the  city  came  under  the  government  of  Florence,  it 
suffered  severe  oppression  for  a  long  time,  and  of  a  school  at  this  time  we  can 
hardly  speak.  But  in  1472  the  government  of  Florence  founded  a  new  studium 
genercde^  and  transplanted  the  school  of  Florence,  a  few  branches  excepted,  to 
Pisa,  and  appropriated  6,000  florins  annually  for  salaries.  In  the  following 
year  the  statutes  of  the  Florentine  university  of  1387  were  introduced  at  Pisa, 
but  replaced  by  new  statutes  in  1478.  The^^e  statutes,  the  oldest  of  this  school 
which  exist  in  print,  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  general ;  but  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  faculty  of  theology,  as  this  formed  a  separate  corporation  and  had 
special  statutes  (fh>m  the  year  1475.)  New  statutes  were  again  enacted  in 
1543,  leaving  the  main  constitution  of  the  university  unchanged,  and  have  been 
maintained  to  the  present  time.  In  1744  the  university  of  scholars  was  abol- 
ished ;  the  rectors  and  canailiarU  discontinued ;  a  professor,  as  pro-rector,  was 
to  preside  over  the  university,  the  position  being  given  to  the  one  who  had 
been  longest  in  service,  no  votes  being  taken. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  contained  in  the  statutes 
of  1478,  which  undoubtedly  originated  at  an  earlier  date,  are  in  general  similar 
to  the  constitutions  of  Bologna  and  Padua.  The  scholars  constituted  the  uni- 
versity,  except  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  where  the  university,  from  the  begin- 
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ning,  was  compoeed  of  the  teachers  alone.  The  jariats  and  orHskB  were^  It 
aeema,  never  separated;  but  the  Cisalpines  and  the  Transalpinee  formed  two 
universities,  for  in  1340  mention  is  made  of  a  Citramontane  rector.  The  stat- 
utes of  1478  speak  of  but  one  rector,  who  was  elected  alternately  from  the  Cis- 
alpines and  the  Transalpines.  Pisans  and  Florentiues  could  neither  vote  nor 
be  elected,  so  that  here  also  the  university  proper  consisted  of  foreign  scholars. 
The  rector  had  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictioo,  exce^it  in  cases  of  murder  and 
theft.  After  1473,  he  received  a  salary  of  40  florins,  which  was  increased  to  60 
and  then  100. 

At  the  head  of  the  school  was  the  archbishop  as  chancellor.  The  law-faculty 
conferriog  degrees  consisted  of  the  professors  and  some  doctors  appointed  by 
the  chancellor.  The  fee  for  promotion  in  both  departroeDts  of  law  amounted  to 
37  i  florins,  the  single  fee  to  26.  The  faculty  could  give  no  opinions  in  law  at 
a  less  charge  than  25  florins.  The  statutes  prescribe  daily  disputations  after 
the  lectures,  by  the  professors,  which  has  been  continued  to  modern  times. 
Annually  fou;*  salaried  positions  were  given  to  the  scholars;  two  to  jurists,  two 
to  arlistoi  and  students  of  medicine:  tiie  first  with  30,  the  others  witli  20  florins. 

IV.  VICBNZA. 

In  the  year  1204,  a  number  of  teachers  and  scholars  removed  from  Bologna 
to  Vicenza.  This  new  school  never  prosneted.  and  was  broken  up  in  1209; 
still  it  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  university  constitutions.  Old  documents 
prove  the  existence  of  several  rectors,  as  in  most  universities,  and  a  document 
of  the  year  1205  mentions  four  rectors— one  Englishman,  one  Proven9ale,  one 
German,  and  one  Gremonese.  Thus  (if  a  permanent  arrangement)  the  consti- 
tution divided  the  university  of  the  Transalpines  (as  it  existed  in  other  cities) 
into  three  distinct  universities,  under  three  rectors ;  an  arrangement  which  was 
carried  out  still  further  in  the  school  of  VerecUi. 

V.  VERCELLI. 

The  school  of  Yercelli  also  was  without  influence  on  learning,  and  is  im- 
portant only  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  oldest  constitution  of  universities  and 
tlie  history  of  Padua.  In  the  year  1228,  deputies  of  the  city  of  Vercelli  came 
to  Padua  and  concluded  a  contract  with  the  authorities  of  tlie  university,  valid 
for  eight  years,  to  establish  a  school  in  Vercelli.  The  city  promised  to  furnisli 
500  first  class  lodgings,  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  fixed  by  a  mixed  commission, 
not  to  exceed  in  any  case  19  liras;  also  10,000  liras  as  an  advance  for  needy 
students,  on  which  interest  should  be  paid  at  2  deuares  for  the  two  first  years, 
and  3  denares  per  lira  for  the  next  six  years,  (|  and  f  per  cent.)  The  capital 
was  to  be  paid  out  in  Venice,  and  was  undoubtedly  destined  to  relieve  the 
sc-holars  of  tlieir  debts  in  Padua.  Above  all  the  city  engaged  to  make  appro- 
priation for  fourteen  salaried  positions:  one  professor  of  theology,  three  of  civil 
law,  four  of  canon  law,  two  of  medicine,  two  of  dialectics,  and  two  gramma- 
rians. The  salaries  w^ere  to  be  regulated  by  a  commission  of  two  scholars  and 
two  citizens,  the  positions  to  be  filled  by  the  annual  election  of  four  rectors :  in 
consideration  of  this,  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  city  should  pay  no  fees.  The 
scholars  promised  on  tlieir  part  to  transplant,  if  possible,  the  entire  school  to 
Vercelli,  or  at  least  a  suflBcient  number  of  scholars  to  fill  the  500  lodgings. 
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Aboat  the  oonstitution,  these  remarkable  doeumentB  give  the  following  inform- 
atioa: 

Four  rectors  were  elected  for  the  new  school  when  the  professorshipe  were 
assigned:  for  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Proven9als.  This 
number  and  dirision  of  nations  agrees  with  that  at  Yicenza ;  nor  was  this 
organization  invented  for  Yercelli,  but  had  been  introduced  from  Padua.  On 
the  part  of  the  scholars  of  Padua,  three  corporations  or  rectoria  appear,  the  one 
represented  by  their  rector,  two  bj  procurators:  1.  French,  English,  and  Nor- 
mans; 2.  Italians;  3.  Provencals,  Spaniards,  and  Catalonians.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  above-named  univereities  existed  earlj  in  Padua,  but  that  the 
contract  was  made  with  only  three  of  them,  not  with  the  Germans.  From  this 
aigument  it  becomes  very  probable  that  the  four  universities  formed  the  old 
type  of  the  organization  of  scholars  in  Italy,  certainly  in  Bologna,  the  model 
for  the  other  schools ;  so  that  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the  three 
Transalpine  rectoria  were  every  where  united  into  one  university.  As  in  Paris 
also  the  division  was  into  four  nations,  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  Italy 
had  imitated  the  former;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  complete  difference  in 
the  division  and  organization  of  these  nations,  and  the  number  only  could  have 
been  thus  copied. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Yercelli  subjected  the  scholars  to  the  rector  in  civil  cases, 
and  to  the  city  magistrate  in  criminal  case&  The  jurisdiction  of  the  rector  is  not 
represented  as  a  new  privilege,  but  as  an  old  right  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  city  as  an  exception  to  this  privilege :  an  expres- 
sion which  can  only  mean  that  the  rectors  in  Padua  possessed  at  that  time 
complete  jurisdicljon. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  contract  was  actually  carried  out.  There  are, 
in  the  13th  century,  some  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  school  in  Yercelli ;  but 
it  can  never  have  attained  any  great  and  permanent  success. 

VI.     AREZZO. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  a  law-school  existed  in  Arezzo,  at 
which  the  celebrated  RofRredus  of  Benevent  taught  (1215.)  Statutes  of  this 
school,  (com  the  middle  of  tliis  century,  exist — the  oldest  in  print  of  any  uni- 
versity. These  statutes  were  drawn  up  by  all  the  teachers  in  1255,  and  they 
elected  one  of  their  number  rector  (Murtinus  de  Fano.)  Brief  as  these  statutes 
are,  they  leave  many  things  obscure,  especially  in  regard  to  the  repetitors,  who, 
as  in  many  modern  universities,  seem  to  occupy  a  position  between  teachers 
and  students,  and  in  others  are  never  mentioned.  The  most  distinct  regulations 
are  these:  No  one  could  read  ordinarie  in  grammar,  dialectics,  and  medicine, 
unless  he  had  acquired  the  degree  of  doctor.  Doubtless  this  prevailed  as  a 
matter  of  course  among  the  jurists.  No  teacher  should  allow  the  scholars  of 
another  teacher  to  attend  his  lectures  more  than  four  times ;  the  scholars  of 
another  teacher  being  tiiose  who  had  heard  that  teacher  during  a  week.  Any 
one  who  slighted  this  rule  was  fined  10  soldi  for  instruction,  3  for  use  of  hall, 
and  5  soldi  for  the  rector.  Every  teacher  made  three  collections:  one  for 
rent  of  hall,  one  for  his  fees,  and  one  for  the  beadle.  If  this  document  is  taken 
as  the  statutes  of  the  university,  they  deviate  from  all  others  in  this,  tliat  the 
authority  seems  vested  in  the  toncliers  exclusively.  But  this  is  not  probable, 
and  to  judge  from  the  contents,  tlicy  appear  to  be  the  regulations  for  the  college 
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of  doctors,  whose  president  is  aocidentally  Darned  rector,  while  the  name  of 
prior  is  commonly  osed  in  other  places.  This  accepted,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  usual  university  of  scholars,  with  rectors  and  jurisdiction,  existed  here 

also- 

In  the  year  1366,  Charles  Y  gave  to  the  school  of  Arezzo  the  privileges  of  a 
gfudium  gtneroLt,  In  the  decree  it  is  said  that  this  privilege  had  been  given 
before  by  the  emperor,  but  had  been  lost  during  the  civil  wars.  From  a  doctor's 
diploma  of  1373  it  appears  that  the  bishop  was  chanoellor  of  the  school,  and 
based'  bis  right  to  this  office  on  a  grant  from  the  pope,  but  of  this  no  direct 
evidence  exists.  Frederic  III  renewed  (1456)  the  privileges  of  the  school  and 
gave  the  right  of  promotions,  not  to  the  bishop,  but  to  the  city,  which  exercised 
it  through  its  gonfiJonier,  as  is  shown  by  several  diplomas  of  doctors  from  that 
time.  '^ 

Vn.     FBRRAliA. 

In  this  city  a  school  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  established  by  Frederic  II,  in  1241 ;  but  the 
statutes  of  the  city  after  the  year  1264  guarantee  exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice to  the  teachers,  as  did  also  Bologna.  In  1391,  pope  Boniface  IX  gave  to 
this  school  the  privilege  of  aUtdium  generale^  and  appointed  the  bishop  chan- 
cellor. Here  also  is  found  the  common  constitution  of  the  scholars.  The  jurists 
and  arlista  formed  separate  universities,  each  governed  by  rectors,  who  were 
elected  from  the  schohirs.  All  the  statutes  of  the  artvita  of  the  15th  century 
have  been  preserved ;  but  not  those  of  the  jurist&  The  statutes  of  1613,  which 
have  remained  in  force  to  modem  times,  relate  more  to  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion than  to  tlie  constitution,  and  prescribe  sixteen  professor!  of  law,  namely : 
one  ordinary  for  civil  law,  two  for  canon  law,  two  for  the  Institutes,  one  for 
Bartolus,  one  for  criminal  law,  and  six  extraordinary,  for  occasions  of  pomp. 
All  information  of  a  more  remote  date  in  regard  to  teacherships  and  salaries  is, 
as  usual,  very  imperfect  In  1450  there  were  9  jurists  and  13  arHsUB  among 
the  professors ;  the  former  receiving  from  22  to  225  liras,  the  latter  from  4  to 
150  liras.  In  1473,  23  jurists  are  mentioned,  with  salaries  of  25  to  600  liras, 
and  29  artiaia,  with  salaries  of  23  to  800  liras.  There  were  also  some  positions 
with  higher  salaries;  thus  Carolus  Ruini  was  paid,  in  1509,  a  salary  of  2,000 
liras;  in  1602,  Turaroinus,  and  in  1607,  Fachineus,  1,000  scudi  each. 

YIIL    ROME. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Rome  also  possessed  a  university  with  the 
ordinary  constitution.  Pope  Innocent  lY  established  a  law-school  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  scholars  received  all  privileges  usually 
connected  with  the  studium  generale^  especially  the  right,  if  they  possessed  cler- 
ical benefices,  to  enjoy  their  income  during  their  stay  at  the  school  of  Rome. 
More  detailed  information  is  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  city,  which  are  re- 
markable and  rare.  A  special  chapter  treats  on  the  law-school,  and  refers  to  a 
subjoined  bull  of  pope  Eugenius  lY,  in  the  year  1431,  which  confers  the  studium 
generale  and  other  privileges.     Annexed.  (  "  ) 

Foreign  scholars  had  a  privilege  of  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  civil  or  criminal, 
(murder  excepted,)  and  could  be  tried,  as  they  chose,  either  by  their  teacher  or 
the  cardinal  vicar,  or  by  the  rector  of  the  university.  The  rector  was  elected 
by  the  doctors  and  scholars.  , 


v..  -     . .  ' 
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This  school  attained  its  highest  success  in  the  year  1514^  of  which  Marhu 
(LtUera  ddP  Ah.  ChuL  Marini)  has  published  a  catalogue  (of  teachers.)  The 
piiyUeges  of  the  scholars  were  then  again  confirmed.  Cardinal  Camerlingo 
was  chancellor  of  the  school,  and  four  eminent  Romans .  constituted  a  board 
of  supervision.  It  numbered  88  professors,  (among  them  31  jurists,)  and  13 
other  teachers;  a  number  which  was  never  again  reached;  14,000  florins  were 
expended  upon  salaries. 

School  of  (he  City. 

The  learned  work  of  Renazzi,  (Storia  deW  universita  degli  siudij  Bofna^  4 
tfols.^  1803  lo  1806,)  with  many  original  documents,  completes  and  corrects  our 
information  on  the  ancient  history  of  this  school.  A  school  (schola  paiaiina) 
was,  in  very  remote  time,  always  attached  to  the  court  of  the  popes.  It  was 
this  school  that  Innocent  lY  enlarged,  provided  with  professors  of  law,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  privilege  of  studium  gtmerale,  together  with  the  right  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  and  it  followed  the  papal  court  every  where  outside  of  Borne, 
especially  to  Avignon,  and  was  in  active  operation  throughout  the  16th  century. 
It  is  probable  that  Leo  X  united  it  with  the  school  of  the  dty,  and  thus  discon- 
tinued its  separate  existence.  The  school  of  the  city  was  founded  in  1303  by 
Boniiace  VIII,  and  declared  a  studium  generale.  The  doctors  and  scholars  of 
this  school  elected  a  rector,  who  exercised  jurisdiction.  But  the  right  of  giving 
degrees  was  not  possessed  until  John  XXY  added  it  in  1318.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  school  declined.  The  statutes  of  the  city  in  the  year  1370,  (in  manu- 
script,) order  its  reestablishment,  and  that  three  teachers,  each  with  a  salary  of 
200  florins,  should  be  engaged.  However,  after  a  second  decline,  Eugenius  lY, 
in  1431,  reorganized  %  and  to  this  reorganization  must  be  referred  those  stat- 
utes of  the  city  above  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  university. 
In  1458  the  university  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  electing  a  rector,  and 
the  papal  government  resumed  this  right.  The  supervision  over  both  schools, 
especially  the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  was  vested  in  the  camerlingo,  (cham- 
berlain,) and  only  during  the  absence  of  the  pope  from  Roma  The  supervision 
of  the  city  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  papal  vicar.  This  school  still 
continues,  under  the  name  of  Archigymnasium  Bomanvm, 

IX.    NAPLE& 

The  school  of  Naples  differed  from  aJl  Italian  schools  hitherto^described,  in 
its  origin  as  well  as  its  organization.  It  did  not  spring  up  of  itself  and  by  the 
natural  demands  of  teachers  and  students  alreiady  present,  but  was  founded  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Frederic  II.  who  loved  knowledge  and  desired  that 
his  subjects  should  no  longer  visit  foreign  schools.  So  he  resolved,  in  1224,  to 
open  in  Naples  a  school  of  all  branches  of  learning,  on  an  extensive  plan,  as  to 
which  the  four  letters  of  Petrus  de  Yineis  g^ve  special  informatioa  Students 
were  promised  great  liberties  and  oonveniences ;  a  mixed  commission  should 
fix  the  price  of  lodgings,  and  no  rent  higher  than  two  ounces  of  gold  should  be 
charged.  The  best  teachers  in  every  branch  were  to  be  engaged.  At  the  same 
time  all  subjects  were  strictly  forbidden  to  visit  foreign  schools,  or  to  teach  or 
even  study  outside  of  the  city  of  Naples,  exoept  in  common  schools.  As  Fred- 
eric never  favored  corporations,  there  is  no  trace  here  of  a  university  of  the 

scholars,  nor  of  a  rector;  but  the  scholars  had  their  own  jurisdiction.    They 

20 
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were  under  a  judge,  appointed  by  the  king  expressly  for  the  school ;  and  in 
civil  cases,  scholars,  whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  could  choose  between  this 
judge,  their  teacher,  and  the  archbishop.  In  criminal  cases  also  this  judge 
alone  presided  over  .the  trial  The  same  privilege  was  given  to  profeasors,  with 
the  natural  modification,  that  thej  could  choose  between  the  judge  and  arch- 
bishop only.  The  royal  grand-chancellor  exercised  the  highest  authority  over 
the  university,  so  that  promotions,  engagement  of  teachers,  and  the  order  of 
lectures,  were  reg^ated  by  him.  Alter  the  dose  of  the  13  th  century,  a  rector 
appears,  as  assistant  and  representative  of  the  chancellor,  in  hia  relation  to  the 
school,  the  rectorate  being  permanent  and  attached  to  a  professorship.  During: 
the  15th  century  the  supervision  was  taken  away  from  the  chancellor  and  vested 
in  the  rector ;  the  control  of  promotions  being  left  with  the  chancellor.  In  the 
statutes  of  1610  the  rector  holds  a  totally  different  position;  he  was  a  student, 
elected  for  one  year  only,  and  his  duty  was  to  see  that  the  lectures  were  regu- 
larly delivered. 

Pegrees  werg^ronferred  dh'ectly  bythft  Ip'^ff  t^^  ^t*  p-eat-chancellor  during  the 
first  two  centuries;  for  each  case  the  persons  who  were  to  examine  and  grant 
a  degree  to  the  candidate,  were  appointed  at  pleasure  by  him.  The  remarkable 
consequence  was  that  not  only  was  the  promotion  repeated  at  will,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  remarkable  example,  but  when  a  new  grand-chancellor,  whoso  rules 
were  stricter,  was  appointed,  he  reexamined  all  doctors  and  revoked  the  de- 
grees given  to  many.  As  the  university  thus  isolated  itself  more  and  moro 
fh>m  all  others,  the  natural  result  was  that  its  degrees  were  nowhere  recog- 
nized, while  the  king,  to  revenge  himself  or  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  sove- 
reignty, refused  recognition  to  foreign  doctors,  and  caused  them  to  be  reexam- 
ined and  promoted,  when  they  desired  to  teach  in  Naples.  For  example, 
Jacobus  de  Belvisio  had  lectured  as  bachelor  in  Bologna  for  several  years,  when 
he  asked  an  honorable  position  fVom  Charles  n,  of  Naples.  He  presented  him- 
self to  the  king  at  Aix,  in  Provenoe,  in  1297,  and  was  made  a  doctor  by  the 
great-chancellor,  in  the  royal  palace.  Subsequently  the  examination  was  re- 
peated and  the  d^r^e  again  conferred  in  Naples  by  another  great-chancellor. 
When  afterwards  he  intended  to  lecture  in  his  native  city  of  Bolc^a^  the 
degree,  twice  given,  was  not  recognized,  though  the  king  himself  interfered  in 
hia  favor.  It  seemed  without  doubt  that  a  new  examination  and  promotion 
were  necessary ;  but  even  this  was  refiised  for  a  long  time,  but  was  finally 
obtained  after  much  trouble,  making  the  third.  Franciscus  de  Thelesia  had 
been  promoted  by  Guide  de  Suzaria  and  other  doctors  in  Reggie;  but  when  he 
appeared  in  Naples,  the  king  did  not  recognize  the  degree,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
again  formally  conferred.  This  uncommon  system  was  abolished  in  1428,  by 
establishing  in  Naples  a  faculty  of  degrees,  such  as  existed  in  all  other  univer- 
sities, which  should  examine  and  confer  degrees  after  certain  rules,  and  upon 
which  the  grand-cliancellor  exercised  only  a  general  supervision.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  this  faculty  possessed  a  separate  jurisdiction  under  the  chancellor  or  the 
archbishop,  according  as  they  belonged  to  the  clergy  or  laity. 

The  engagement  of  salaried  professors  was  for  a  long  time  made  by  the  high 
chancellor.  By  the  statute  of  1610,  competition  was  introduced,  t.  e.  an  exam- 
ination of  all  applicants  by  the  fiiculty,  and  the  filling  the  positions  by  election. 
This  custom,  French  in  its  origin,  had  passed  into  Spain  and  was  transplanted 
to  Naples  by  the  Spanish  gpovemment 
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With  thia  peciJiMronranization.  and  the  ^jeat  oSJatia xmA^  .fey. tt© gOXSm- 
ment  to  elevate  the  scliool,  it  iw  rftmnrkahlft  ^^j^.  it  hup  n/^yppiiahpH  less  than 
any  other  universtty  in  Italy.  Its  historian,  Origlia,  though  acknowledging  the 
inferiority  of  its  present  condition,  tries  to  represent  its  first  period  as  one  of 
great  prosperity,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  cali  it  the  only  true  university  at  that 
time  in  Europe.  But  his  work  shows  distinctly  that  the  reputation  and  influ- 
ence of  this  university  were  at  all  times  very  insignificant,  and  that  even 
Frederic  II  could  not  overcome  the  effects  of  a  defective  organization. 

X.     PERUGIA. 

A  teacher  of  law  and  a  few  teachers,  of  other  branches  came  to  Perugia  in 
1276,  and  the  city  made  provision  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  school. 
A  papal  decree  of  1307  recognized  the  siudiwn  gtneraie,  and  another  of  the 
year  1318  conferred  the  right  of  giving  degrees,  the  bishop  of  the  city  having- 
the  same  power  as  the  archdeacon  of  Bologna.  Charles  IV  also  gave  a  diploma 
to  this  university  in  1355,  running  as  if  it  were  about  to  be  estabhshed.  Hera 
also  the  university  consisted  of  the  scholars  only,  they  electing  the  rectot,  who 
is  first  mentioned  in  1322.  The  professors  were  elected,  in  part  by  the  city 
authorities,  and  in  part  by  the  scholars.  For  a  long  time  no  native  of  the  city 
could  obtain  a  professorship,  so  that,  «7hcn  Bartolus  obtained  citizenship,  an 
exception  to  the  law  had  to  be  made  in  his  favor.  The  course  of  lectures,  as 
in  Bologna,  was  for  one  year,  beginning  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  university  amounted  at  first  to  1,600  florins,  afterward  to  2,000, 
and  still  later  to  2,500.  In  1389^  Antonio  de  Butrio  was  engaged  with  a  salary 
of  300  florins ;  he  competed  for  this  position  vrith  Petrus  de  XJbaldis,  which 
custom  of  competitions  had  been  introduced  here.  The  doctors,  as  elsewhere, 
formed  a  collie,  the  oldest  statutes  of  which,  from  the  year  1407,  are  inr  print 
A  peculiar  restriction  was  laid  on  scholars  in  Perug^ ;  if  they  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  at  any  other  school,  it  was  declared  void,  and  they  became 
incapable  of  filling  any  office  requiring  tliis  degree. 

XL    OTHER  UNIVERSITIES  IK  ITALY. 

Besides  the  universities  already  named,  other  institutions  existed  in  Italy 
during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries;  mostly  law-schools. 

PiACENZA,  it  is  mentioned,  had  a  school  in  the  1 2th  century,  at  which  Roge- 
rius  and  Placentinus  taught,  and  this  school  obtained  the  papal  privilege  of 
stadium  generate  as  early  as  1248. 

MoDENA  is  known  as  a  school  of  the  12th  century  fi^)m  the  history  of  Boge- 
Has,  Placentinus,  and  especially  of  Pillius.  The  latter  relates  that  ho  was  called 
from  Bologna,  and  that  he  received  about  100  marks  of  silver  (60  pounds 
weight)  This  would  seem  incredible  as  a  salary,  and  must  mean  capital.  Such 
a  loan  would  not  be  improbable  nor  without  example.  In  1260,  Guido  de 
Suzaria  received  the  sum  of  2,250  liras  at  Modena,  also  as  capital,  for  which  all 
citizens  should  have  free  tuition;  a  fine  of  1,000  liras  to  be  paid  by  the  party 
breaking  the  contract.  The  school  disappears  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  14th 
century,  though  the  statutes  of  1328  prescribe  salaries  of  150  and  50  liras  for  a 
teacher  of  law  and  for  a  teacher  of  a  notary's  duties  and  of  the  institutes. 

Reogio  gives  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  school  in  the  12th  century.  It  was 
very  flourishing  in  the  13th  century  and  had  many  eminent  teachers.  This 
school  also  was  closed  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  diploma  of 
doctor,  issued  by  this  faculty  in  the  year  1276,  is  preserved,  which  is  ihe  oldest 
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existing.  The  two  eTaminattons  were  like  thoee  of  Bologna,  bat  the  professors 
appear  only  as  exanunen  and  as  adyisers,  and  the  bishop,  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  professors,  confers  the  degree. 

Payia  obtained  a  privUegium  of  Charles  IV  in  1361.  As  early  as  1362, 
Galeaz  Visconti  forbade  his  subjects  visiting  schools  outside  of  Pavia,  in  which 
he  undoubtedly  imitated  the  former  action  of  Naples.  Subsequently,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  enlarge  this  school,  as  appears  from  a  published  catalogue, 
which  contains  the  names  of  all  teachers  who  iiUed  the  two  superior  positions ; 
among  these  are  celebrated  names,  and  the  salaries  were  equal  to  tliose  of  tlie 
wealthiest  universities.  Thus  Baldus,  in  1397,  received  1,200  florins;  Jason, 
in  1492,  received  2,250  florins;  Alciat,  between  1636  and  1540,  had  1,000 
scudi,  and  between  1544  and  1550  received  '7,500  liras  as  his  salary. 

Turin  was  privileged  by  the  pope  in  1405 ;  by  imperial  decree  in  1412 ; 
'  there  are  no  earlier  indications  of  this  school.  There  was  there,  as  is  common  ia 
Italy,  a  university  of  scholars,  who  elected  their  rector,  the  latter  exercising 
jurisdiction.  Criminal  jurisdiction  was  reserved  to  the  civil  courts,  but  tlie 
rector  had  a  seat  in  court  The  organization  of  the  faculty  and  the  order  of 
promotion  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Bologna  and  Padua.  The  bishop  of 
Turin  was  chancellor. 

NOTES, 

(1.)  This  oomtitiitfon  wenu  to  »  retf  objectionable,  but  It  most  be  remeroberefl  that  the  stu- 
dent* of  Bokgna  were  wkleljr  ditibmit  (roin  those  of  oar  time*. 

(3.)  It  is  very  remarkable  that  almost  oil  the  other  Universities  in  France  followed  rather  the 
esampie  of  B<dogn«  than  of  IHwis,  and  moreover  they  were  inreSminently  schools  of  hiw,  beario; 
the  name  univerHtit  de»  loix.  In  simiUr  manner  the  students  at  seveiAl  Sooth  German  sniver- 
sitie*  were  oaDed,  in  the  usnal  langnage,  jurists,  even  thoujrii  they  belonged  to  tl>e  other  faculties. 

(3.)  So  uncritical  was  this  work  that  it  has  aot  heeo  somrad  to  appear  in  print. 

(4.)  After  the  charter  of  foundation,  in  the  charter-book  of  the  arenives,  is  an  admonitory  letter 
from  Amhraeias  to  the  emperor.  No  doubt  this  was  regarded  as  the  cause  and  Interpretation  of 
the  previous  foundation. 

(5.)  This  rsQSon  is  so  natural  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  other  reasons,  without  historical 
proor.  Clin  be  given  ;  e.  ^.  the  emperor  bestowed  the  prnikgmm  out  of  jeakMwy  towards  Paris, 
and  to  keep  the  students  in  their  own  country. 

(6.)  This  decision  of  course  assumes  that  as  a  rrie  every  student  has  attached  himself  to  one 
single  teacher.  Cf.  Baldus-  ad  Cod.,  Jlutk.  Habita,  num.  75 :  "  I  ask  what  is  to  be  said  of  tho 
case  of  a  student  who  attends  various  lectures,  if  the  case  is  brought  before  one  of  his  teachers, 
can  he  choose  another  1  and  I  answer,  if  one  is  higher  in  rank,  m  ought  to  coiuuder  him  as  his 
judge,  otherwise  be  can  have  hu  choice.*' 

(7.)  That  expknation  by  which  domimus  Is  used  for  the  jarisls,  and  magi*t0r  for  the  other  pn>- 
feasors,  ia  without  proof,  and  is  improbable,  as  there  was  Uien  no  need  to  provide  for  any  school 
but  that  of  law.  Decidedly  erroneous  n  the  opinion  of  some  later  writers  who  understand  by  dom- 
iniur  either  the  city  magistracy  or  the  rector. 

(8.)  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  and  not  Improbable  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  were  more 
than  two  universities. 

(9.)  In  later  time*  twenty  years  were  demanded  for  entire  olterations  only,  while  single  changes 
might  be  made  every  five  years.  '^ 

no.)  Under  these  names,  as  the  proper  members  of  the  university,  they  appear  in  the  statutes. 

(11.)  Bo,  0.g.,  the  eight  staiMorti  must  be  haXf  l^stm,  half  deereto/tsfa. 

(12.)  Fines  occur  frequently  in  the  etatutes ;  they  were,  for  instance,  imposed  for  viokUons  of 
the  ordinances  pertaining  to  dress. 

(13.)  C^enerelly  90  soldi,  if  the  eapelled  individual  was  a  member  of  the  oniversity,  but  double 
for  a  foreigner.    If  doctor,  lie  paid  gienerally  30  liras,  sometimes  100. 

(14.)  The  decisive  passage  on  this  {mint  is  in  the  Stat.  Bon.  lib.  3,  p.  40.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  this :  Everv  one,  who  teaches  without  being  a  doctor,  is  baekalarims^  with  which 
agree  ih^  passages  fi-om  the  original  documents,  in  which  doetores  and  baehoLarii  are  mentioned 
as  comprising  the  whole  staff  of  instructors.  But  since  It  might  teem  doubtful  in  what  case  and 
after  what  time  a  person  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  really  instructing,  the  statutes  decided  this 
more  exactly.    The  etymoloey  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 

(15.)  Thursday  was,  bv  on  custom,  set  apart  far  attention  to  the  person.  It  was  considered  the 
day  for  the  bath.  But  if  a  church  holiday  occurred,  the  Thursday  of  the  same  week  lost  iu  priv- 
ily, tu  avoid  omitting  toe  many  lecture*. 

(16.)  If  lectures  were  delivered  upon  the  Sextvs,  the  Clementini,  or  the  Folmwun,  then  more 
than  two  lecUires  the  week  were  allowed ;  the  universitv  could  dispense  with  this  limitation. 

(17.)  Statuta  vrb  Rom.,  lib.  3.,  c.  00,  to  which  the  bull  belongs  as  an  addition.  The  capital 
itself  says  that  the  old  imperial  school  at  Rome  had  been  improved  by  Boniface  VIII,  that  it  then 
entirely  died  out  during  the  unfavomble  times,  and  was  at  last  restored  by  Bugenius  IV.  There 
are  also  earlier  traces  of  a  law-school,  as,  e.  #.,  In  a  charter  of  1277,  entitled  JtngslMs  Logwm 
Seolaris.    Maiini  papiri,  p.  38.  »     •      «'  na         «m 
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IL  UNIYS&8ITISS  OP  FRANCE. 

I.    FABIB. 

In  Parifl)  as  in  Bologna,  the  historical  acoonnts  of  the  fame  and  pvosperity  of 
the  university  reach  much  farther  back  than  the  date  of  a  definite  constitotion. 
As  early  as  the  12th  century,  several  very  eminent  teachers  of  theology  and 
philosophy  were  connected  with  the  cathedral  school  or  with  several  convent 
schools,  especially  those  of  St.  Grenevieve  and  St  Victor.  C^) 

The  oldest  genuine  documents  on  the  constitution  of  this  school,  (for  there  ia 
one,  really  written  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  but  falsely  attributed  to 
Boethius,  referring  to  this  school,)  are  two  decrees  of  pope  Alexander  III.  In 
the  firsts  dating  from  1180,  he  ordains  that  no  person  in  France  shall  accept 
Dioney  for  the  permission  to  teach,  i.  e.  for  the  degrea  Previous  to  this  order 
the  chancellor  received  one  mark  of  silver  for  conferring  the  degree.  The  other 
decree  makes  a  personal  exception  to  this  rule  in  favor  of  Peter  Gomestor,  chan- 
cellor at  that  tim& 

If  ore  important  than  the  decrees  is  the  prMlegium  of  king  Philip  Augustus^ 
in  the  year  1200,  which  many  have  been  tempted  to  consider  (though  wrongly) 
the  act  of  foundation  of  the  univenity,  ot  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  definite 
constitution.  At  that  time  several  scholars  had  been  killed  in  a  riot,  and  an 
officer  of  the  king  was  very  much  to  blame.  The  king  then  made  the  following 
rules :  If  scholars  (i.  e.  teachers  or  students)  committed  a  crime  {forefaetumf) 
the  provost  of  Paris  ooold  arrest  them,  but  should  deliver  them  forthwith  to 
the  clerical  court  for  investigation  and  punishment ;  the  reotor,  however,  he 
oouU  not  arrest  When  scholan  were  attacked,  the  citiiens  witnessing  were 
not  to  go  away,  but  to  seiie  the  disturbers  and  sunrender  them  to  the  courts^ 
and  give  evidence  in  thtf  case.  To  a  fiuthful  observation  of  these  orders  the 
provost  and  other  officers  and  dtiaens  were  bound  by  oath.  After  that  time 
the  provost  of  Paris  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  university  and  was 
called  conservator  of  the  royal  privilege 

A  concordat  of  the  scbolara,  divided  into  t^fl  four  ogtinnw^jn  1206,  over  the 
election  of  the  rector,  has  not  been  preserved,  but  its  mere  existence,  which, 
fh>m  very  old  documents,  is  not  to  be  doabted,  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
division  into  nations.  A  decree  of  Innocent  HI,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  is  less  remarkable  for  its  contents  than  for  the  first  known  use  of  the 
word  "university." 

The  Paris  school  was  in  many  points  distinguished  from  all  others.  No  other 
school  maintained  for  so  long  a  time  its  reputation  and  importance,  nor  exer- 
cised sucli  influence  on  church  and  state.  It  called  itself  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  king,  and  guarded  its  rank  with  jealous  care;  but  often  the  noble  senti- 
ment of  dignity  degenerated  into  pride  and  arrogance.  If,  m  any  dispute  with 
the  dvil  power,  the  university  could  not  maintain  its  rights,  it  employed,  as  an 
extreme  means,  the  resolution  tn  pnap^nd  s^\}  iflrtiiriw  and  sermons  by  its  mem- 
bers. This  so  excited  the  populace  that  they  could  be  appeased  only  by  yield- 
ing to  the  university.  As  late  as  1688,  deputies  of  the  university  took  seats  in 
the  diet  at  Blois.  What  rendered  them  especially  powerful,  even  dangerous, 
was  their  g^jsct^.    The  university,  the  lacultieB,  the  nations,  all  were  poor, 
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aad  even  the  colleges,  thoagh  their  expenses  were  great,  could  not  be  called 
wealthy.  The  university  possessed  no  building,  and  its  meetings  were  held  in 
the  convents  of  Mendly  orders.  By  this  their  existence  and  power  became 
spiritual,  and  secured  a  permanent  independence  of  the  worldly  power,  which 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth. 

The  constitution  of  the  university  seems  not  to  have  been  based  on  complete 
statutes.  A  complete  code  was  never  enacted,  but  only  an  occasional  statute, 
as  the  condition  of  things  demanded. 

In  the  year  X,216  the  university  received  statutes  frqm  the  pontifical  legate, 
cardinal  Robert  de  Courzon,but  these  decide  only  a  few  points  and  give  no  idea 
of  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  university.  A  statute  of  the  artislm  of  the 
year  1344  has  been  preserved,  which  exhorts  the  teachers  to  greater  caution  in 
their  contradictions  to  the  texts  on  which  they  based  their  lectures.  There  are 
remaining  some  minor  statutes  of  the  theologians,  canonists,  and  artista^  partly 
of  the  year  1370,  which  determine  the  days  for  lecturing  and  disputation,  holi- 
days, church  festivals,  etc  More  extended  were  the  statutes  of  cardinal  de 
Estouteville  in  1452 ;  but  these  also  were  directed  only  against  certain  abuses. 
Of  similar  import  was  tlio  reformation  of  the  artisia  in  the  year  1534.  Later 
statutes,  indeed,  which  were  published  by  the  royal  commissioners  in  1698,  and 
by  De  Thou  in  1600,  resemble  the  statutes  "Of  other  xmiversities :  in  fact,  all  are 
more  or  less  limited  to  general  good  instructions,  or  are  directed  to  doing  away 
.  with  existing  abuses,  and  give  no  clue  to  the  constitution  of  the  university. 
Neither  do  they  apply  to  the  entire  university,  but  are  special  statutes  for  the 
four  different  faculties. 

From  the  constitution  itself  it  is  seen  that  the  Paris  university  was,  from  the 
earliest  time,  a  unit,  and  that  no  independent  corporations  were  formed,  as  in 
Italy,  by  tlie  distinction  between  tlie  jurists  and  artistoB,  or  by  nations.  But  this 
peculiarity  is  less  distinctive  than  the  other,  which  vested  all  authority  in  the 
teachers,  without  giving  any  to  the  scholars.  The  ^neral  assembly  of  the 
university  consisted  at  first  of  all  who  possessed  the  degree  of  doctor  or  mag- 
ister,  and  these  titles  were,  for  a  considerable  tune,  given  only  to  the  actual 
teachers  of  the  university.  But  when  it  had  become  a  common  occurrence  to 
acquire  the  degree  without  entering  the  profession  of  teaching,  a  modification 
was  made,  first  by  custom,  then  by  law.  As  a  rule,  only  actual  teachers  and 
professors  {magisiri  regentes)-  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  assembly ;  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  however,  other  graduates  could  participate  on  special  invitation, 
but  no  trace  exists  of  any  infiuence  having  ever  been  given  to  the  scholars. 
BulsBus  indeed  considers  that  there  was  a  larger  general  convention,  including 
the  scholars,  but  his  reasons  are  not  convincing.  He  can  instance  no  one  case 
where  such  a  convention  was  held.  ('*) 

This  constitution  was  the  main  basis  of  the  greater  power  and  influence  of 
this  university,  which  the  Italian  schools  never  could  acquire,  having  no  other 
object  than  to  increase  the  fi-eedom  and  often  to  add  to  the  license  of  the 
scholar,  and  to  attract  distinguished  teachers.  The  Paris  university  obtained 
more  special  importance  by  its  connection  with  learned,  and  especially  theolog- 
ical disputes ;  and  though  the  judgment  did  not  always  proceed  from  the  whole 
university,  but  from  one  faculty,  yet  the  connection  of  the  whole  with  its  parts 
was  so  close  that  the  latter  could  give  to  these  decisions  the  weight  of  the  whole 
university,  and  not  seldom  such  decisions  and  interpretations  of  a  single  faculty 
were  considered  as  the  action  of  the  whole  university. 
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The  divisions  of  the  Paris  scfiool  are  not  so  easily  understood  as  those  of 
other  uniyersities.  From  the  earliest  period  only  four  nations  existed^  and  this 
number  continued  the  same.  These  nations  were  the  French,  the  English  or 
Germans,  the  Picards,  and  the  Normans,  each  having  subordinate  provir^gRw. 
In  the  first  nation  there  was,  among  others,  a  province  of  Bourges,  wliich  in- 
cluded ako  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Orient  The  second  embraced,  besides  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  also  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Northern  kingdoms ;  it  was 
first  called  English  nation,  but  changed  to'  German  in  1430.  The  third  nation 
included  the  Netherlands.  To  these  nations  belonged  professors  and  scholars, 
according  to  their  native  country,  without  distinction  of  studies.  About  the 
noiddie  of  the  13th  century,  the  university  became  involved  in  a  long  and  severe 
dispute  with  the  new  mendicant  friars,  who^  supported  by  the  popes,  demanded 
positions  at  the  university,  but  were  not  admitted.  This  quarrel  caused  all  the 
doctors  of  theology  to  separate  from  the  university  and  form  a  special  college ; 
their  example  was  followed  by  the  canonists  and  doctors  of  medicine.  Hence- 
forth the  university  consisted  of  seven  unequal  parta^  the  three  above-named 
faculties,  and  four  nations.  The  faculties  were  conducted  and  represented  by 
their  deacons,  the  nations  by  their  procurators.  The  four  nations  were  in  truth 
the  old  university,  and  went  by  that  name.  They  remained  in  exclusive  pos- 
siession  of  the  rectorate  and  jurisdiction ;  and  the  bachelors  and  scholars  of 
theology,  of  canon  law  and  medicine,  remained  with  them,  as  the  Acuities  con- 
sisted only  of  tlie  doctors  in  these  studies.  In  the  course  of  time  a  complete 
change  took  place.  The  four  nations  together  were  considered  as  a  fourth  fac- 
31^*Tf  ("f^'^feT^)  and  gradually  deprived  of  their  former  position,  but  even  then 
they  retained  the  rectorate.  Every  faculty  had  its^wn  lecture-rooms,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  its  teachers ;  also  a  church  in  common.  So,  for  example,  the 
canonists  had  the  church  of  S.  Jean  de  Lateran,  where  they  not  only  attended 
divine  service  together,  but  held  their  meetings,  and  gave  degrees. 

The  colleges  demand  special  notice,  as  they  were  more  numerous  and  more 
influential  than  those  of  Italy.  Originally  intended  only  for  the  support  of  poor 
schohirs,  who  lived  in  them  under  special  supervision,  the  number  of  teachers 
in  them  increased,  and  the  colleges  soon  became  not  only  foundations  for  the 
poor  scholars,  but  pensionates  for  the  wealthy,  so  that  almost  the  entire  body 
of  students  belonged  to  the  coU^^  and  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  those 
outside  of  the  colleges  were  as  exceptions,  characteAsed  by  a  special  name 
(martinets.)  The  oldest  and  most  reputed  of  these  colleges,  the  Sorbdnne, 
founded  in  1250,  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  &culty  of  theology,  from 
which  it  was  essentially  distinct,  though  afterwards  the  same  persons  were 
members  of  both  corporation& 

The  rector  was  always  the  head  of  the  university,  and  this  dignity,  even  after 
the  new  organization  of  the  university,  remained  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  four  nations  or  the  Acuity  of  philosophy.  The  doctors  of  the  three  fiicul- 
ties  could  not  become  rectors,  nor  participate  in  their  election ;  both  privileges 
were  reserved  to  the  magisters  and  artisbB,  Even  if  the  rector,  during  his  term 
of  office,  wanted  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  was  required  to  resign  the 
rectorata  At  first  he  was  elected  by  the  procurators  of  the  nations,  but  after 
1280  by  four  electotfe  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  electors  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  for  the  rector  this  limitation  was  not  prescribed.  An  election 
was  held  every  four  or  six  weeks  in  early  times ;  but,  after  1279,  only  once  in 
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three  montluk  The  rector  oonld  not  be  a  married  man  r  but  he  was  not  re- 
quired  to  belopg  to  the  clernj. 

Besides  the  rector,  two  conservators  were  chosen  as  superior  officers  of  the 
uniyersity.  The  provost  of  Paris  was  conservator  of  royal  privileges  and  stood 
in  close  relation  to  the  university.  The  last  oath  of  this  officer  occurred  in 
1592 ;  after  which  time  the  office  declined  and  aflbrded  no  longer  any  protec- 
tion to  the  university.  On  the  contrary,  the  dignity  of  a  conservator  of  pon- 
tifical privileges  was  rather  an  hoTOrary,  and  rarely  considered  an  actual  office. 
In  earlier  years  this  dignity  was  arbitrarily  and  temporarily  conferred  on  theo- 
logians ;  afterwards,  howerer,  it  was  limited  to  the  three  bishops  of  Meauz, 
Beauvais,  and  Senlis,  one  of  whom  was  nominated  by  the  university.  After 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  this  office  also  was  abolished. 

The  jurisdiction  over  the  university  of  Paris  and  its  members  seems  very  in- 
tricate, and  the  statements  of  eminent  historians  are  unsatisfactory.  As  a 
whole  the  university  was  formerly  under  jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  person ; 


after  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  imdcr  that  of  Jhe  parliament  of  Paris.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  -znemberB  was,  by  privilege  'about  tlie  year  1200, 
vested  in  the  spiritual  court  {i.  &  the  Cffidalai)  of  Paris ;  but  as  early  as  the 
16th  century  the  university  sought  to  free  itself  from  it,  and  the  increasing 
power  of  parliament  soon  absorbed  this  power.  In  regard  to  the  ordinary  dvil 
jurisdiction,  there  is  more  doubt  Though  the  privilegitfm  of  Frederic  I  was 
given  only  for  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  some  application  of  it  in  Paris,  since  it  appears  that  it 
was  thought  that,  from  internal  reasons,  the  decisions  therein  .were  universally 
applicable.  Distinct  tracea/>f  a  jurisdiction  of  teachers  over  their  own  scholars 
are  found,  though  this  may  not  have  been  exercised  frequently  nor  continued 
very  long.  The  principle,  however,  is  expressed  in  a  decree  of  pope  Alexander 
III,  not  for  the  Paris  university,  but  in  reference  to  the  cathedral  school  at 
Bheims,  and  is  found  more  deariy  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  Paris  of  the  year 
1215.  The  bishop's  court  also  had  in  all  probability  civil  jurisdiction,  and  seems 
to  have  exercised  it  ordinarily;  as  is  seen  in  the  resemblance  of  the  civil  to  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  court;  also  from  a  decree  of  pope  Gelestine  III,  of 
the  year  1194,  which  indeed  does  not-q>eak  expressly  of  the  Paris  university, 
but  is  very  probably  to  be  referred  to  that  Some  cases  and  trials  are  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  derical  court  exercised  such  jurisdiction.  But  in  1340, 
civil  jurisdiction  was  committed  to  the  provost  of  Paris.  At  that  time  the  king 
gave  unportant  privileges  to  the  university,  namely,  that  its  members  could 
appeal  to  the  laws  in  Paris,  as  plaintiflf^  or  defendants,  without  regard  to  the 
courts  of  their  native  country.  Here  at  first  only  the  local  jurisdiction  was 
meant,  and  the  new  extended  right  might  also  have  been  intrusted  to  the  Paris 
QfftciabUf  but  since  the  king  assigned  to  the  provost  the  carrying  out  of  the 
whole  order,  the  whole  civil  jurisdiction  passed  over  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  court  of  the  CkcUdei,  whidi  maintained  itself  after  the  provost  no 
longer  presided  over  it,  and  which  yet  continues. 

Yeiy  different  firom  this  was  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  university  itself. 
Thia  covered  no  criminal  trials  nor  ordinary  civil  cases,  but  only  matters  rela- 
ting to  the  school ;  e,  g.  the  office  of  teacher,  whether  it  caused  disputes  be- 
tween teachers,  or  between  teacher  and  scholars ;  offenses  against  the  rector 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  university;   the  discipline  of  scholars:  finally 
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dispates  on  qofietioiis  of  hoiiae-ient,  books,  writing  materials,  in  which  % 
znember  of  the  aniyersity  appeared  as  prosecutor  or  defendant.  This  court  had 
power  to  exclude  teachen  from  the  university.  In  regard  to  the  disciglineof 
mt^hofi  thftra  was  a  great  contrast  between  Paris  and  the  Italian  schools;  for 
flagellation  with  a  rod  was  a  rery  common  punishment,  inflicted  on  the  bare 
back  of  the  culprit,  in  presence  of  the  rector  and  the  procurators.  This  pun- 
ishment was  taken  for  granted  in  the  year  1200,  and  was  still  very  common  in 
the  16th  century ;  it  was  applied  to  bachalarien-M  well  as  to  scholars.  In  older 
times  the  uniyersity  exercised  this  jurisdiction  by  special  deputies,  i.  e.  commis- 
sioners selected  for  each  case ;  but  as  the  disposition  and  management  of-  all 
current  affairs  came  to  the  rector  and  the  procurators  in  1275,  it  included  also 
this  jurisdiction ;  and  as  in  all  affairs  the  three  deacons  belonged  to  this  com- 
miasioB,  they  likewise  formed  part  of  the  court  In  this  form  the  jurisdiction  is 
recognized  by  the  statutes  of  the  year  1600,  and  has  so  continued  up  to  the 
latest  times.  Appeal  could  be  taken  from  the  rector  to  the  uniyersity,  from  the 
uniyersity  to  the  parliament,  when  the  former  had  in  yain  attempted  to  main- 
tain its  dignity.  Thd  conservator  of  pontifical  privileges  had  also  a  kind  of 
jurisdiction,  in  criminal  and  civil  cases,  but  only  those  in  which  clerical  privi- 
leges had  been  impaired,  and  in  such  cases  he  was  regarded  as  a  permanent 
commissary  of  the  pope,  who  otherwise  would  himself  have  rendered  decisions. 

Degrees  were  given  in  all  cases  with  the  approbation  of  the  cathedral  chan- 
ISjlor,  or,  in  the  (Ailoaophical  department,  of  the  chancellor  of  St  Genevieve,  so 
that  in  this  fiiculty  the  applicant  could  cbooee  between  the  two.  In  older  times 
this  held  good  for  all  &cultie&  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  the  12th 
century  the  pope  forbade  the  chancellor  receivmg  fees  for  promotion,  and  per- 
mitted it  agahi  by  personal  dispensation,  after  which  this  point  was  always  a 
subject  of  dispnte.  In  regard  to  the  fees  and  expenses  of  proDK>tion,  no  com- 
plete information  can  be  found.  Formerly  they  cost  4^  bursen,  and  a  burse 
generally  amounted  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  week,  which  varied  veiy 
much,  according  to  rank  or  wealth.  In  the  statutes  of  1452  this  tax  was  con- 
tinued, with  this  limitation,  that  a  bachelor  should  not  pay  more  tha;i  7,  a  licen- 
tiate not  above  12  gold  ecvs  dPor, 

In  regard  to  the  learning  reqfuired  for  promotion,  the  statute  of  the  canonists 
contains  the  following  provisions,  from  the  year  1370 :  Those  who  had  already 
obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  Boman  law  were  examined  no  fbrther ;  all 
others,  after  having  heard  lectures  on  canon  law  for  forty-eight  months  in  the 
space  of  six  years,  and  read  lectures  during  forty  months  within  five  years, 
could  become  licentiates.  If  they  had  studied  both  systems  of  law,  it  was 
enough  to  lecture  sixteen  months  within  two  years.  The  scholar  was  required 
to  obtain  "  T""^ftrl7  y^rtifi^Jttfl  from  his  teacher  in  regard  to  his  attendance  at 
the  lectures,  and  the  bachelor  from  the  doctor  under  whom  he  read,  or  from  the 
dean  of  the  faculty.  In  early  days,  celibagy^was  required,  not  only  of  all  theo- 
logians, who  of  course  were  of  the  deigy,  but  of  all  professors  also,  as  the 
whole  university  was  considered  a  clerical  institution.  In  1452,  phyaii^ftnn 
^g^  f*^nmpted  frnm  thin  it!":  ^^  afterward  by  the  statutes  of  the  year  1600, 
the  canonists  also ;  but  for  the  curHsUB  it  continued  even  to  the  most  recent 
times.  The  faculty  of  the  canonists  consisted  of  six  professors.  Vacancies 
were  flUed  by  a  general  election  among  the  remaining,  after  having  examined 
all  the  candidates.    In  the  year  1541,  the  jurists,  three  hundred  m  number,  de- 
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manded  the  same  privilege  in  filling  professorships  as  the  constiiation  granted 
to  other  uniyersities,  and  they  petitioned  parliament^  but  without  success. 

With  reference  to  the  principal  work  of  the  university,  the  leotnreg.  the  sub- 
ject of  Roman  law  first  presents  itsel£  It  should  be  recollected  that  in  the 
early  medieval  period  the  Roman  clergy  showed  a  great  veneration  for  the 
Roman  law  and  were  governed  by  it,  and  Icnowledge  of  it  was  preserved  and 
diffused  chiefly  by  the  clergy,  but  in  the  12th  century  this  study  was  no  longer 
considered  suited  to  their  profession.  Not  that  the  Roman  law  itself  was  dis- 
approved, or  its  pagan  origin  thought  offensive ;  the  cause  lay  in  the  entirely 
now  direction  taken  in  religious  studies.  Theology  on  the  one  hand,  jurispru- 
dence on  the  other,  were  enthusiastically  cultivated;  and  many  distioguished 
men  devoted  all  their  energies  to.  one  or  the  other  science,  gain  in  one  being 
considered  a  loss  in  the  other.  Theology  naturally  appertiuned  to  the  dergy, 
and  if  any  of  its  members,  fh>m  the  universal  taste  of  the  age  or  temporary 
advantages,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Roman  law,  they  were  loudly  cen- 
sured. Thus  St  Bemhard,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  complained 
that  in  the  pontifical  palace  the  law  of  Justinian  was  heard,  but  not  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  hence  proceeded  all  that  legislation,  now  to  be  described.  This 
explains  also  how  the  canon  law,  as  a  beneficent  medium  between  the  conflict- 
ing interests,  found  a  welcome  reception. 

Most  of  the  legislation  above  referred  to  the  clergy  as  a  whole,  or  to  some 
branches  of  the  clerical  service.  The  council  a<^  ^fetflMft  in  1131,  prohibited 
the  friars  J33DL  "^U^lyipg  ^JBfi?  law  or  medicine.  Besides  the  reasons  before 
stated,  another  was  added,  namely  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  con- 
vents for  a  long  period  in  order  to  pursue  these  studies.  This  prohibition  was 
repeatedly  renewed ;  in  1139,  at  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran ;  in  H  63,  at 
Tours,  and  in  1180,  in  the  decrees  of  pope  Alexander  III.  It  was  further  ex- 
tended in  1219  by  a  decree  of  Honorius  m,  which  we  possess  in  three  parts; 
the  part  with  which  we  are  concerned  included  all  priests  also  in  this  prohibi- 
tion. Another  part  of  the  same  decretal  assigns  the  above  g^unds^  and  com- 
mands that  the  number  of  theological  professorships  be  increased.  However, 
the  law  in  this  form  could  not  be  strictly  enforced,  and  the  parish  priests  were 
soon  again  exempted  from  its  operation.  Yet  more  important  were  the  very 
frequent  dispensations  granted  by  the  pope  to  certain  schools,  and  by  the  decree 
of  pope  Innocent  lY,  the  scholars  of  the  Roman  law-school  might  retain  their 
foreign  benefices.  When,  later,  Bmdus  de  Senis  taught  Roman  law  in  Rome 
in  1285,  Honorius  lY  permitted  ail  the  clergy  to  hear  him,  excepting  only 
bishops,  abbots  and  finars.  A  similar  dispensation,  and  as  it  seems  without  any 
reserve,  was  granted  to  the  school  of  Bologna  in  1310,  and  reenacted  in  1321 
and  1419.  So  to  the  university  of  Pisa,  in  1344.  The  dispensations  generally 
passed  beyond  the  prohibition,  since  they  not  onljr  permitted  the  study,  but 
allowed  the  clergy  to  draw  their  prebendary  income  while  absent 

This  law  of  Paris  was  based  on  similar  considerations.  The  third  article  of 
the  decree  of  pope  Honorius  III,  in  1220,  prohibited,  for  Paris  and  its  vicinity, 
all  lectures  on  Roman  law,  because  it  was  never  employed  in  the  courts.  The 
•general  character  of  this  law  shows  that  it  was  not  limited  to  the  clergy.  Its 
cause  is  not  doubtful.  The  university  of  Paris  was  mainly  a  theological  school, 
and  therefore  it  was  logical  to  apply  the  same  prohibition  which  had  already, 
in  another  part  of  the  document,  been  given  to  consecrated  priests,  and  to  those 
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scholars  who  were  destined  for  the  ministiy.  It  is  possible  that  two  parties 
may  have  contributed  to  this  result,  who  at  any  rate  were  much  interested  iu 
its  success,  viz.,  the  Parisian  theologians  and  artistcB^  to  whom  the  students  of 
Roman  law  could  do  a  great  deal  of  injury,  and  secondly,  the  other  law-schools, 
especially  that  of  Bologna,  the  influence  of  which  in  Rome  was  very  consider- 
able. In  favor  of  this  view  is  tlie  circumstance  that  the  execution  of  this  law 
was  carefully  watched  by  botli  sides.  Thus  in  the  16th  century  the  Paris 
canonists  desired  to  teach  Roman  law  also,  when  the  other  faculties  prevented 
it  by  resolutions,  or  through  parliament.  In  1672  the  Paris  canonists  were 
tried  before  parliament,  at  the  instance  of  several  French  law-schools,  becaiise 
they  taught  and  gave  degrees  in  Roman  law,  and  parliament  decided  against 
the  canonists.  Neither  can  this  law  be  considered  an  arrogant  action  on  the 
part  of  the  pope,  for  the  Paris  school  was  known  as  the  chief  controler  of  all 
instruction  in  theology,  was  therefore  considered  a  clerical  institution,  and  had 
been  placed  under  the  special  care  of  the  pope ;  and  if  the  latter  could,  through 
bis  legate,  in  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  proclaim  new  statutes  for  the  uni- 
versity without  contradiction  from  the  king,  and  with  the  express  sanction  of 
the  university,  no  doubt  could  be  raised  against  the  legality  of  that  provision. 
Not  long  alter  enacting  this  prohibition.  Innocent  TV  sought  to  extend  it  over 
France,  England,  {Scotland,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
princes.  The  reasons  for  this  new  prohibition  are  not  known ;  for  in  some  of 
those  countries  it  was  unnecessary,  and  others,  especially  France  and  Spain, 
seem  not  to  have  been  afifected  by  it. 

The  real  fate  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Paris  university  is  not  yet  fully 
known.  Theology  and  philosophy  had  always  been^  the  main  studies,  but  in 
the  12th  century  the  Roman  law  also  was  zealously  cultivated.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  who  studied  in  Paris  about  1180,  alter  which  ho  became  teacher,  heard 
lectures  on  Roman  law.  Still  more  distinctly  are  lectures  on  the  Pandects  men- 
tioned by  another  Englishman,  Daniel  Merlacua.  A  historian  about  the  year 
1200  gives  a  glowing  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  in  the  description 
of  which  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  Roman  law.  So  that  the  prohibition  of 
Honorius  III  was  very  important,  because  it  not  only  prevented  the  future 
formation  of  a  school  of  Roman  law,  but  suppressed  the  existing  one,  aYid  con- 
tinued in  force  through  several  centuries ;  for  though  the  canonists  often  en- 
deavored to  draw  the  Roman  law  into  their  sphere  of  studies,  and  though  it 
was  actually  taught  in  some  few  cases,  this  instruction  was  not  based  upon  a 
complete  law-school,  and  no  learned  degrees  could  be  conferred.  In  the  year 
1433  the  university  vainly  opposed  the  establishment  of  tho  university  of  Caen, 
and  oflfered  to  adopt  the  Roman  law ;  which  proves  that  the  said  prohibition 
was  still  observed.  The  vain  attempts  to  introduce  the  Roman  law  in  the  16th 
century  have  been  referred  to  before.  As,  however,  civil  disturbances  rendered 
traveling  to  other  universitfes  dangerous,  parliament  in  1568  permitted  Roman 
law  to  be  temporarily  taught  in  Paris.  In  the  year  1576  it  gave  this  liberty  to 
Cujacius,  through  personal  esteem,  and  allowed  him  also  to  confer  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  Roman  law.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  diet  of  Blois  renewed  the 
prohibition.  Also  in  the  statutes  of  1600  it  is  clearly  premised  that  the  recog- 
nized subjects  of  study  included  no  other  law  than  canon  law.  Finally  the  old 
law  was  abolished  by  an  edict  in  1679,  and  the  university  obtained  equal  rights 
with  any  other  in  this  respect 

What  is  incomprehensible  in  this  exclusion  of  Roman  law  is  that  there  con- 
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stantly  existed  a  facalty  of  canonists,  although  canon  law  can  never  be  onder- 
stood  without  the  Roman  law.  But  the  statute  of  tlie  canonists  of  l^YO 
expressly  orders  that  one  qball  have  the  power  to  obtain  the  degree  and  to  lee* 
ture,  without  having  studied  Roman  law;  but  this  can  only  mean  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  go  through  a  complete  course  at  another  university.  In- 
troductory lectures  on  Roman  law  were  certainly  delivered  at  Paris,  and  tlie 
law  could  have  no  reference  to  them,  but  only  to  extended  courses  upon  the 
law-books  themselves,  that  is,  the  connected  course  necessary  for  a  degree. 

Public  lecture-rooms  were  very  numerous  and  of  different  kinds ;  they  be- 
longed in  part  to  the  various  faculties  and  were  destined  for  the  common  use 
of  members  and  in  part  for  angle  coUegict, 

Fees  are  not  mentioned,  except  in  modem  statutes  of  the  artisUB;  and  were 
to  be  given  voluntarily,  consequently  not  by  the  poor,  and  should  not  exceed 
six  gold  dollars  to  each  teacher  annually. 

NOTB» 

Prof,  de  Viriville  in  his  History  of  Public  Instruction  in  Europe  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  ancient  French  Universities  with  their  dates  and  founders: 

CHRONOLOOICAL  LIST  OP  THC  AWCIBKT  PRBNOH  VNmBKSITXB«. 

1 100  to  1200 — Paris — First  legislator  known,  Philip  Aug.,  King  of  France. 

1180  (aboui) — MoTUpeOier — First  founder,  William,  Lord  of  Montpellier,  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1289. 

1292— G^a^^— The  Emperor  Otho  transferred  to  Dole  in  1423.     (See  Bole.) 

1223 — TotUouse — Pope  Gregory  IX. 

1246  to  1270 — Angers—St.  Louis,  at  the  instigation  of  Oha&  I.,  Gount  of  Tou- 
louse.   

1303— -4»^no»— Bonifece  TEC.,  Pope.    Chas.  II.  of  Sicily. 

1306— Orteow*— Clement  V.,  Pope.    Philip  the  Pair,  of  Prance. 

1332— C!a^or«— Jean  XXII.,  Pope. 

1339 — Grenoble— Humbert  II.,  dauphin,  transferred  to  Valencia  by  Louis  XI. 
when  dauphin  in  1452. 

1364 — Ai^'ou — Louis  IL,  Duke  d'Anjou. 

1365 — Orange — ^Raymond  V.,  Prince  of  Oranga 

1409 — Aix  {Provence) — ^Alexander  V.,  Pope. 

1423 — Dole  (.FVanc^Cbw^e)— Philip-the-Good,  Duke  of  Bourgoyne,  joined  to 
Besan^on,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1691. 

1431— Poiiwr*— Pope  Eugene  IV.,  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

1436— (7ae»— Henry  IV.  of  England,  confirmed  m  1450  by  Charles  VII. 

1462 — Valence  (Dauphiny)— See  1339  Grenoble. 

1460 — Naniee — Pius  II.,  Pope,  Francois  II.,  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

1464— .Besanfon— Philip-the-Good,  Duke  of  Bouigoyne.    See  1423  Dole. 

1469 — Bourgca — ^Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1472 — BordBoux — Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1548 — Rheims — Henry  n.  of  France. 

1672— i?ottay— Philip  IL  King  of  Spain. 

1572 — Pont-a-Monsson — Charles  IL,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

1722— Patt-«i-B^am— Louis  XV.  of  France. 

1769— iVawcy—  ".  " 

To  this  list  of  the  principal  universities  must  be  added  the  following,  of  a 
secondary  rank : 

Nimea — College,  or  University  of  Art^  founded  in  1639  by  Francis  I. 

JRennes — University,  or  &>ciety  of  Law,  formed  firom  a  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nantes,  transferred  to  Rennes  in  1734. 

Saunrnr — Academy  or  Protestant  University  existing  in  1664. 

Strasburg — 1  I'ivteetant  University^  founded  in  1538,  enlarged  m  1566,  and 
endowed  with  four  faculties  in  1621.  2  CaihoUc  OhiversUy,  established  at 
Moisheim  in  1613.  and  transferred  to  Strasburg  in  1701. 
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IL    MOMTPELLTER. 

Acoording  to  the  common  tradition,  pope  Nicolas  IT  founded  the  university 
of  Montpellier  in  1289,  and  placed  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop  of 
^e  diocese. .  This,  however,  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  origin  either  of  the 
school  or  of  its  constitution  as  a  university,  nor  of  the  right  of  tlie  bisliop.  The 
oldest  documentary  evidence  refers  to  the  school  of  medicine.  To  tlie  scholars 
of  this  faculty,  ''yilllftnii  ^^"^  ^^  MftQtpellier.  promised  in  the  year  1180  that  he 
would  grant  to  no  one  the  exclusive  right  of  teaching,  but  would  allow  liberty 
of  instruction  to  alL  New  statutes  were  given  to  this  faculty  of  medicine  by  a 
papal  legate  hi  1220,  which  still  exist.  The  qualification  for  teaching  is  made 
dependent  on  the  examination  and  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  Maguolonne, 
who  was  to  gather  teachers  about  him. 

King  Louis  IX,  of  France,  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Maguelonue,  in  1230,  the 
privilege  of  administering  the  oath  to  all  licentiates  and  doctors  of  canon  or 
Roman  law,  when  they  received  their  degree.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  promotion,  but  it  shows  clearly  that  a  faculty  of  jurisprudence 
existed,  and  that  degrees  were  conferred  by  it  In  the  year  1268,  James  I,  of 
Arragonia^  under  whose  rule  Montpellier  was  at  that  time,  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  law.  The  bishop  excommunicated  this  teacher  and  all  who  should 
hear  him,  because  he  alone  could  give  license  to  teach,  and  defended  iiis  course, 
not  upon  preceding  exercise  of  that  right,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  relation  to 
other  faculties,  declaring  that  it  was  only  accidental  that  this  right  had  not  been 
extended  over  the  &culty  of  jurisprudence.  Pope  Clement  IV  wrote  to  the 
king  in  support  of  the  bishop. 

In  1242  the  artistes  received  statutes  from  the  bishop,  but  this  was  with  the 
consent  of  the  university,  the  doctors  as  well  as  the  scholars.  These  statutes 
recognize  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  license  teaching,  and  also  incidentally  men- 
tion the  rector.  These  events  were  followed  in  1289  by  the  bull  of  Nicolas  IV, 
which  declared  that,  as  the  city  of  Montpellier  was  distinguished  and  wortiiy 
of  a  school,  it  should  in  future  have  a  university  of  canon  and  Roman  law,  of 
medicine  and  the  liberal  arts  (all  the  Acuities,  theology  excepted.)  Promotions 
in  every  faculty  were  to  be  made  by  the  bishop,  after  an  examination,  and  the 
bishop  should  accept  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  professors.  A  mere  glance  at 
this  instrument  would  give  the  impression  that  the  pope  founded,  in  reality,  a 
new  school  here,  or  at  least  gave  to  the  bishop  new  rights  over  the  same.  But 
both  are  completely  contradicted  by  the  commencement  of  the  bull,  in  which 
an  already  existing  school,  a  university,  is  expressly  implied.  In  fact,  then,  it 
could  only  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  pope  to  bring  forward  here  the  new 
views  by  which  all  universities  were  to  be  confirmed  to  the  papacy,  and  to  con- 
firm himself  in  the  possession  of  these  rights.  The  only  practical  part  of  the 
bull  is  that  it  extended  the  authority  K)f  the  bishop  over  the  fiiculty  of  jurispru- 
dence also,  where  it  had  been  disputed;  but  in  1339  vexatious  disputes  broke 
out  between  the  bishop  and  the  rector  of  the  law  university.  Cardinal  Ber- 
trand,  archbishop  of  Embnin,  (died  1355,)  was  instructed  by  the  pope  to  act  as 
mediator,  and  with  six  delegates  of  the  university  he  drew  up  new  statutes, 
which  were  proclaimed,  July  20th,  1339,  and  have  ever  since  remained  the 
foundation  of  the  constitutioa 

There  was  a  school  of  theology  here,  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
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14th  centuiy,  for  in  the  year  1360  king  John  permitted  the  magisters,  bachelors 
and  scholara  of  the  theological  faculty  in  the  university  of  Montpellier,  to  be 
preceded  in  procession  by  beadles  with  silver  sceptres.  Pope  Martin  V  recog- 
nized this  institution,  which  needed  such  a  recognition  most  of  all,  as  late  as 
1421,  by  uniting  it  to  the  university  of  the  jurists.  At  the  same  time,  statutes 
for  the  faculty  of  theology  were  enacted  in  the.  form  of  a  contract' between  the 
university  of  jurists  and  the  teachers  of  theology,  in  which  the  relations  be- 
tween tlie  former  and  the  new  Acuity  were  determined.  The  school  of  theology 
belouged  to  the  four  mendicant  orders,  and  was  named  after  theuL 

In  this  manner  the  denization  of  the  school  was  established  and  was  as 
follows:  There  were  twouaixacuties,  that  of  medicine,  which  formed  a  unit 
by  itselfj  and  that  of  law,  which  may  be  called  the.  general  university,  as  the 
artistes  and  theologians  formed  no  special  university,  but  were  included 
with  the  law-school  As  this  differs  from  the  perfect  constitution  of  Italian 
universities,  and  agrees  with  their  oldest  condition,  it  will  need  further  proof. 
Only  one  rector,  as  the  head  of  the  entire  university  of  MontpeUier,  is  men- 
tioned, who  was  the  rector  of  the  jurists,  and  was  alternately  designated  by 
one  or  the  other  name.  But  quite  decisive  evidence  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
pope  combined  the  faculty  of  theology,  teachers,  and  scholars,  with  the  law 
university,  and  subordinated  them  to  its  rector.  Now  this  university  had  in 
general  a  constitution  similar  to  the  Italian,  the  scholars  alone  having  the  full 
right  of  citizenship,  Considering  these  two  circumstances,  the  preponderance 
of  the  jurists  and  that  of  the  scholars,  in  which  respect  the  constitution  was 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  Paris  university,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  university 
of  Mcgitpellier  was  orp;anized  after  the  models  of  Italy,  and  this  must  have  been 
at  a  time  when,  in  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  artistat  di3  not  constitute  a  separate 
university.  It  may  be  said  of  all  ancient  French  universities,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  that  they  were  not  modeled  after  that  at  Paris,  and  with  few  exceptional 
all  had  the  t\tle  of  "■  univeraitis  de  hix^^^  i.  e.  of  law.  Tlie  popes  liberated  the 
university  of  MontpeUier  at  an  early  day  from  the  legal  restrictions  in  regard  to 
the  clergy,  so  that  all  ecclesiastics,  even  monks,  could  there  study  medicine  and 
law. 

The  scholars  of  law  thus  formed  the  university  proper,  as  the  artista  and 
theologians  had  been  adopted  into  the  corporation  only,  and  the  doctors  of  all 
branches,  as  in  Italy,  possessed  only  limited  privileges,  though  tliey  shared  the 
duties  of  tlie  scholars.  The  latter  divided  tliemselves  into  Uij:e6  Afttjons :  Pro- 
ven^ales,  Burgundians,  and  Catalonians. 

The  rector,  as  the  head  of  the  university,  was  elected  for  one  year,  altemisitely 
from  one  of  these  nations,  and  confirmed  and  sworn  in  by  the  bishop.  He  was 
required  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  belong  to  tlie  clergy.  Doctors 
were  not  qualified  for  this  office.  The  rector  preceded  in  rank  all  officers  of 
the  university  and  all  doctors,  and  in  the  16th  century  he  was  so  honored  that 
when  he  appeared  in  the  street  the  scholars  followed  as  retinue.  The  rector's 
council  consisted  of  twelve  members;  one  of  them  was  the  canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Maguelonne ;  one  an  inhabitant  of  MontpeUier ;  the  ten  others  were 
taken  from  the  provinces  of  the  nations.  Every  councilor  must  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  election  of  a  rector  was  made  by 
the  councilors,  not  by  the  scholars^  in  which  the  constitution  appears  more  aris- 
tocratic than  that  of  Bologna^  A  relative  majority  was  required  and  the  retiring 
rector  had  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.(  '*) 
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As  sab-officers  the  statates  name  a  generalis  hideUtts  (beadle)  and  as  many 
ordinary  beadles  as  there  were  ordinary  doctors.  MoreoYor,  pope  Martin  Y,  in 
1421,  gave  to  the  university  three  conservcUores,  the  arcbbishop  of  Narbonne, 
the  abbot  of  Aniane,  and  the  provost  of  Maguelonne,  with  authority  to  appoint 
their  alternates.  Soon  afterwards,  pope  Nicolas  Y  connected  tliis  privilege 
-with  the  university  by  giving  the  latter  power  to  nominate  the  representatives 
of  the  conservators.  Entirely  different  from  this  was  the  constitution  of  tiie 
university  of  medicine.  One  of  the  professors,  with  the  title  of  medical  chan- 
cellor, who  filled  the  position  during  life,  presided  over  it,  and  was  elected  by 
the  bishop  and  three  professors.  Moreover,  they  had  two  conservators,  the 
bishop  and  the  governor  of  the  city. 

The  jurisdiction  was  arranged  as  follows:  The  bishop  exercised  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  the  law  university.  King  John  had,  in  1350,  given  the  civil 
jurisdiction  to  a  royal  officer  (judex  parvi  sigiUi;)  but  pope  Martin  Y  turned  it 
over  to  the  above-named  conservators,  t.  e.  their  representative,  and  this  order 
is  recognized  in  a  royal  privilege  of  1437.  In  the  university  of  mediciije,  the 
bishop  likewise  had  criminal  jurisdiction ;  in  civil  cases  its  diancellor  acted  as 
judge,  with  appeal  to  the  bishop.  As  in  Paris,  all  had  the  privilege  of  triul  in 
Montpellier,  as  defendants  under  all  circumstances,  as  plaintiffs  only  when  their 
opponent  lived  within  six  days'  journey  of  this  city. 

The  degree,  in  all  faculties,  depended  on  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  who  for 
tliis  reason  was  named  chancellor  {canceUariuSt)  and  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  cancellarius  of  the  medical  school.  The  jurists  held  the'  examination  before 
the  solemn  ceremony  in  the  church.  As  a  rule  one  could  become  bachelor  afler 
six  years  of  study,  aud  bachelors  could  apply  for  the  degree  of  doctor  after  live 
years'  additional  study.  The  form  of  promotion  was  similar  to  that  of  Bologna, 
consisting  in  a  private  examination,  to  which  all  the  doctors  were  invited,  and 
the  public  examination  in  the  church.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  desk, 
book,  cap,  kiss  and  blessing  are  mentioned  as  insignia;  at  the  Bame.time  the  first 
solemn  address  upon  some  law  was  delivered  by  the  new  doctor,  in  the  church 
{solenne  principiwn.)  The  bull  of  1289  had  decreed  that  no  money  should  be 
paid  for  degrees,  and  the  statutes  repeat  this  injunction,  also  prohibiting  the 
customary  doctors'  dinner,  and  according  to  the  well-known  papal  order,  fixing 
a  maximum  of  expenses  for  pomp.  Every  faculty  of  promotion  had  a  chairman, 
caUed  prior  among  the  jurists,  dean  (decanus)  among  the  others.  But  the  jurists 
formed  only  one  faculty,  in  which  students  of  canon  and  civil  law  were  united. 
Of  salaries,  those  of  the  medical  faculty  only  are  mentioned.  In  1490,  two 
royal  professorships  were  established,  each  with  250  livres,  which,  in  1564,  was 
increased  to  560  livres. 

The  statutes  contain  exact  regulations  pertaining  to  the  lectures,  which  show 
a  zealous  supervision  of  instruction.  Every  one  was  entitled  to  lecture  who 
had  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  Montpellier  or  at  any  other  studium  gen- 
erale;  also  bachelors,  and  even  scholars  about  the  time  of  receiving  the  degree 
of  bachelor.  Four  hours  daUy  were  fixed  for  the  lectures :  prima  maiittina, 
ierU^Bf  TioruBj  and  vesperarum,  7  and  10  A.  M. ;  3  and  5  P.  M.  The  lectures  on 
Boman  law  were  thus  distributed :  the  first  was  fiora  dodoraUs,  in  which  only 
the  dodorea  ordinarie  Ugenies  could  read.  Prom  year  to  year  alternately  they 
explained  in  this  hour  the  Codex  and  the  Digestum  vehta.  As,  however,  one 
year  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  an  understanding  of  these  books,  the  following 
plan  was  adopted.    The  regular  teacher  brought  forward  only  fourteen  books 
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of  the  Digesium  veha.  Books  1  to  8,  12,  13,  19  to  22,  with  the  ezn^on  of  two 
titles  of  the  Ist  and  one  of  the  21st,  and  the  remainder  by  one  or  more  spe- 
cially elected  doctors  or  bachelors  daring  the  hora  vespera^rum.  The  same  order 
was  followed  in  regard  to  the  Codex,  In  the  mommg  a  part  of  the  1st  and  7th 
books,  and  books  2,  3,  4,  6  entire,  the  rest  in  the  evening.  Daring  tJbe  two 
hours  betweeu,  tlie  bachelors  always  read  that  ordinary  book,  which  was  not 
read  by  the  ordinary  teachers  in  that  year,  i.  e.  the  Digestum  vetus  or  the  Codex. 
Moreover,  the  JnstihdeSy  and  finally  the  JnforiUstum  and  Digesium  Novum  occu- 
pied these  hours.  Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  material,  the  same  difficulty 
occurred  here,  and  each  of  these  books  was  divided  between  two  teachers.  One 
half  was  called  the  Ordinarium  digesH  nov%  although  the  whole  was  a  lAber 
ExtraordinariuSj  the  other  the  Extraordinarium  of  tlie  same ;  the  first  comprising 
books  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  12,  the  second  the  rest  So,  too,  the  Infortiaium  had  its 
OrdinaHumj  to  whidi  belonged  the  title  soluiio  mairimoniOj  and  books  4  to  9 
and  1 1 ;  the  rest  was  Extraordinarium.  The  evening  hour  was  given  to  com- 
pleting the  ordinary  lectures,  also  to  the  ires  libri,  the  authenitcum,  and  feudal 
law.  No  other  lectures  could  be  given  at  these  hours.  The  beginning  and  end 
of  the  lectures  were  distinctly  fixed  in  the  statutes,  though  differing  according 
to  the  various  books  used.  Those  over  the  Digesium  vetus  lasted  from  Oct  19 
to  Sept  29 ;  over  the  Codex^  from  Oct  19  to  Aug.  31.  Ordinary  teachers,  and 
those  wlio  completed  the  ordinary  lectures  in  the  evening  hour,  were  required 
to  read  for  fourteen  days  secundum  jnmctOf  assigned  to  them  by  the  rector  and 
counselors.  -  No  doctor  was  permitted  to  communicate  in  writing  the  contents 
of  his  lecture,  except  in  those  cases  where  controversies  could  not  be  fully 
treated  in  the  remarks  Lectures  were  held  every  day,  excepting  on  specified 
holidays,  so  Thursdays  were  not  holidays.  The  doctors  were  also  required  to 
hold  repetitions ;  bachelors  were  not  allowed  to ;  foreign  doctors,  while  travel- 
ing through,  could  hold  repetitions,  and  the  natives  were  compelled  to  give 
them  a  chance.  AU  doctors  being  entitled  to  lecture,  an  unlimited  competition 
was  opened. 

0 

As  to  fees,  they  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  statutes  (1220-1242)  re- 
specting the  artisicB  and  students  of  medicine.  The  statutes  of  the  Jurists  pre- 
scribed two  collections  for  every  ordinary  lecture,  one  for  the  teacher  and 
another  for  the  hall,  the  first  amounting  to  1 0  sous,  the  latter  to  5  sous,  or 
whatever  more  might  be  voluntarily  given.  Nothing  was  paid  for  other  lec- 
tures, except  by  special  agreement,  and  then  only  8  sous.  The  extraordinary 
evening  lectures  were  free  of  charge,  unless  by  special  agreement  Bvery 
doctor  had  a  beadle  who  superintended  the  hall  and  the  books,  and  received  12 
deniers  from  each  hearer. 

In  regard  to  the  loaning  of  manuscripts,  the  foUowing  was  prescribed :  The 
general  beadle  was  obliged  to  keep  on  hand  all  the  text  and  glossaries  on 
canon  and  Roman  law,  the  Lectura  BbstienaiSj  the  Commentary  of  Innocentius, 
Johabn  Andrea  on  "  Sextus  and  the  Clementines."  Also  whoever  chose,  espe- 
cially the  sub-beadles,  were  allowed  to  loan  books,  but  if  the  latter  contained 
falsifications  or  errors,  they  could  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  univer- 
sity to  be  amended,  and  if  they  could  not  be  amended  they  were  burnt  The 
hire  for  books,  if  they  were  to  be  copied  outside  of  Montpellier,  amounted  to 
two  deniers,  double  the  price  in  the  city.  If  a  manuscript  already  in  existence 
was  to  be  corrected  fit>m  them,  the  rent  was  less. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  theological  faculty,  equal  privileges  of  rank  were  pre- 
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scribed  between  the  prior  of  the  jurists  and  the  dean  of  the  theolog^ns; 
between  the  doctors  of  law  and  the  magisters  of  theology.  The  prior  preceded 
in  all  solemnities  of  the  jurists,  and  the  dean  in  those  of  the  theologians.  In  the 
third  place  the  precedence  was  alternated  from  year  to  year.  It  was  expressly 
decided  that  the  theologians  could  pronounce  from  memory  or  read  from  manu- 
script None  of  the  mendicant  friars,  consequently  no  teacher  of  theolgy,  could 
become  counselor  of  the  university. 

In  ttie  faculty  of  medicine  the  remarkable  arrangement  existed  that  four 
bachelors  should  be  annually  elected  to  assist  the  scholars  in  their  studies  and 
to  recommend  the  best  text-books  to  the  professors.  Many  other  interesting 
giimpaes  at  the  customs  of  the  14th  century  can  be  found  in  the  statutes,  e.  y. 
in  the  provisions  concerning  dress,  play,  arms,  the  prohibition  against  breaking 
into  houses  during  carnival,  to  steal  meat ;  and  that  against  disturbing  the  lec- 
tures. Scholars  belonging  to  the  nobility,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were 
equal  in  rank  to  the  doctors,  and  preceded  the  licentiates.  A  regulation  of  the 
year  1424  described  the  style  of  living  necessary  for  one  who  would  be  consid- 
ered a  nobleman. 

The  following  is  the  original  statute  concerning  the  election  of  the  rector  and 
counsellors  at  the  University  of  Montpellier : 

The  rector  is  always  to  be  a  clergyman,  bom  in  wedlock ;  he  as  well  as  the 
counsellors  is  to  be  a  prudent  and  peaceful  roan,  of  mature  age,  of  tried  probity 
rather  than  of  noble  birth.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  January  the 
rector  calls  together  all  the  counsellors,  and  when  th^  are  assembled  he  in- 
forms them  that  the  object  of  their  meeting  is  to  elect  a  new  rector  and  new 
counsellors.  After  imposing  an  oath  that  they  will  vote  for  such  rector  and 
such  counsellors,  as  they  believe  will  be  an  honor  and  benefit  to  the  University, 
and  that  till  the  rector  and  the  new  counsellors  are  publicly  announced,  they 
will  not  reveal  their  vote  to  any  one ;  the  rector  takes  the  balot,  first  of  those, 
from  whose  nation  tlie  rector  and  counsellors  are  to  be  elected  this  year,  and 
then  of  the  others;  if  there  are  two  candidates  for  the  rector's  place,  with  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  rector  is  authorized  to  choose  the  one  whom  he  con- 
siders the  most  eligible,  and  if  there  are  three  or  more,  with  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  the  rector  may  elect  whom  he  thinks  best;  if  he  cannot  arrive  at  any 
decision  on  that  day,  then  the  second  or  third  da3\  When  the  rector  and  the 
counsellors  have  been  elected,  their  names  are  inscribed  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose. 

In  other  particulars  the  statutes  and  practices  of  this  school  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Paris. 

—  ■     ■       .  ^ ,  ,  II 1 1 1       II  I 

(M.)  Bnl&nt  throairhoat  considen  Cbarleinagne  at  the  founder  of  the  Paris  university,  and 
ttaru  in  its  dntet  from  him ;  but  this  opinion  is  without  proof.  For  however  much  Charles  was 
interested  in  the  cause  of  schoob,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  connection  with  this 
university 

(J9.)  His  reasons  appear  to  be :  1,  an  arcidentnl  remark  in  a  manuscript  of  uniinown  time  or 
orif in,  that  students  alM  had  been  convorated  ;  3.  the  very  feneral  formula  Univerfitas  magu- 
tromm  et  tekUarium.  These  prove  nothinir.  Iterauie  the  students  belonged,  of  course,  to  the 
univenity,  whetlier  they  bad  nny  vtiire  in  its  j^vernment  or  not.  This  explanation  is  confirmed 
by  A  document  heginning  with.  Rtrtor  et  Univer  ita>*,  magiatrorum  et  xcAo/artum,  and  riosing 
with  Dot  m  Parisiif  in  vo  tra  etm/rrefatione  renerali  Mag-Mrorum  tarn  regenHum  q»am  Horn 
reftnti  m      Moretiver  we  sometimes  hnve  the  fiirmula  riinntri«  Vniveryitas  Magistrorvm. 

(9))  Tlii4  filling  the  professorships  ly  elertiun,  was  in  the  hitest  times  introduced  again  in  the 
French  nniversities. 

(91  )  P.  Rebuffi  complains  of  the  indiscretion  of  many  rectors,  who  on  trifling  pretexts  went 
into  tite  streets,  and  so  disturbed  the  lertnres.  He  himnelr  had  lost  much  time  in  following  these 
prooessioua.    Finally  this  obligation  wiis  expressed  in  the  oath  of  the  students. 

21 
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III.     ORLEANS. 

A  school,  in  all  probability  a  law-school,  existed  at  Orleans  at  a  very  early 
day.  Tlie  tirst  distinct  indiciition  of  this  is  found  in  tiio  account  of  a  violent 
fight  between  citizens  and  scholars  in  the  year  1236,  in  which  several  foreign 
students,  of  noble  families,  were  killed.  A  pontitical  privile(jiian  was  granted 
by  Clement  V,  in  1305,  which  states  that  the  reputation  of  this  school  had  been 
for  a  long  time  great  in  both  branches  of  tiie  law,  especially  in  Roman  law, 
and  tiio  pope  was  indebted  to  it  for  his  education ;  ho  therefore  recognized  it 
publicly,  giving  to  it  the  privilege  of  promotion  and  the  privUcgia  of  Touloust* 
(the  siime  as  of  Paris.)  The  king  confirmed  this  foundaiicm  in  1312,  with  a 
remarkable  condition.  It  is  strange  that  this  .school  of  Ron^an  law  originated 
80  early  in  Orleans,  in  a  portion  of  Franco  in  which  the  Romnn  law  had  no  au- 
thority, and  for  this  reason  the  king  expressly  declared  that  this  contirmaliou 
of  tlie  law-scliool  should  make  no  change  in  the  system  of  law  there  useil. 
Thus  only  a  law-school  was  established.  \^hicli  it  has  remaine<l  ever  since.  The 
additioiTola  faculty  of  theology  and  philosophy  was  impossible  on  account  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  university  of  Paris. 

The  scholars  were  divided  into  ten  nations,  which,  in  1538,  were  reduced  to 
four,  and  at  tiie  head  of  each  nation  was  a  procurator.  The  assemblies  of  the 
university  consisted  of  the  professors  and  procurators  of  the  nations.  The 
German  nation  had  special  privileges,  its  members,  without  distinction,  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  nobility.  They  possessed  a  considerable  library',  and  their 
affairs  were  conducted  b}'  twelve  senators,  half  of  whom  were  required  to  b<' 
Germans  proper,  the  other  half  Netherlanders;  also  one-half  Catholics,  and  the 
other  Protestants.  Among  others,  this  nation  had,  as  late  as  the  1 8tli  century, 
the  singular  right  of  free  entrance  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  fust  seats  in  tin* 
same. 

A  rector  presided  over  the  university,  who  at  fir.<t  was  elected  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  procunitors;  afterwards  by  the  professors  and  the  procurator  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  nowhere  recorded  whether  scholars  could  obtain  the  office  of 
rector,  but  in  1307  and  1320,  doctors  appear  as  rectors. 

Two  royal  officers,  as  ccmservaiors  of  the  university,  the  bailiff  and  provost, 
administered  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  members  of  the  German  nation,  by 
special  privilege,  were  subject  to  the  bailiff.  Criminal  jurisdiction  was  first 
vested  in  the  bishops,  but  after  1520  in  the  royal  officers  also.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  rector  related  without  contradiction  only  to  matters  of  the  school  or  of 
discipline. 

Prof^•-s()^s  were  appointed  by  election,  after  a  competitive  examination  of 
candidates,  in  which  the  ro^'al  and  city  officers  had  an  advisory  voice.  In  1512 
there  were  among  the  ordinary  professors  five  of  civil  and  three  of  canon  law; 
afterwards  this  number  was  reduced  to  five.  Until  the  year  1583  they  receive*! 
no  salary  :  afterwards  600  and  800  erus  annually. 

Tlie  promotions  were  under  the  svipcrvisicm  of  the  dean  of  the  cathedral, 
whom  ])op(»  (Mement  V  had  first  appointed  chancellor  (  f  the  university.  There 
are  no  more  detailed  accounts  of  tlie  earlier  perind.  XX  the  beginning  of  the 
ntli  century  it  was  In  great  fiivo'-.  <  n  acctunt  of  ils  cheapness,  and  many  Ger- 
mans obtained  tiieir  degree  s  thi  re. 
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IV.     TOULOUSE,    VALENCE,    AND   OTHER   UNIVERSITIES   IN   PRANCE. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  other  French  universities  whose  history  and  consti- 
tution are  at  all  known. 

Totdouse. 

The  university  at  Toulouse  was  founded  by  pontitical  decree  in  1233,  fortlio 
purpose  of  simprpspjpg  thn  ^'\U)igen.ses.  Count  Raimund  IV,  of  Toulon.'- c,  had 
protected  them,  but  in  his  submission  was  obliged  to  give  the  sum  of  4,000  sil- 
ver mark?,  to  be  expended  to  found  a  new  university,  fur  tlie  support  of  four 
teachers  of  theology,  two  of  law,  six  artistoB,  and  two  teachers  of  grammar. 
For  a  tlieologian.  50  marks  yearly  were  assigned ;  for  a  dccretist,  30 :  for  one 
of  the  ardstcBy  20;  for  a  grammarian,  10.  This  bull  tlierefore  e.stablished  a 
universitY  for  all  the  sciences,  (none  being  specially  mimed  or  excepted,)  and  it 
gave  to  the  new  institution  all  the  privileges  of  Paris,  especially  the  clerical 
jurisdiction  in  all  Cfises  where  its  members  appeared  as  complainant  or  de- 
fendant. According  to  a  pontitical  decree  of  the  year  1 245,  the  chancelor  of 
the  cathedral  was  at  the  same  time  chancelor  of  tlie  university.  lie  was 
charged  with  -a  minute  personal  examination  of  the  theological  and  law  stu- 
dents, but  over  other  degrees  he  had  only  that  general  supervision  posscs.<ed  at 
other  universities.  One  might  easily  believe  that  the  Roman  law  was  purposely 
excluded,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  there  being  no  provision  for  that  depart- 
ment simply  because  it  was  foreign  to  the  direct  aim  of  the  foundation,  though 
not  at  variance  with  it.  Hence  the  original  act  of  foundation  included  all  sci- 
ences without  exception,  and  the  edict  of  1 245  clearly  proves  this.  Such  a 
university  has  always  existed  at  Toulouse,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  later 
organization  of  it. 

Valeru'e. 

The  time  and  manner  of  tjie  origin  of  the  faculty  of  Valence  is  unknown. 
However,  it  had  a  free  constitution  of  the  scholars,  which  maintained  itself  up 
to  very  recent  times.  For  Cujacius  delivered  two  addresses  in  1572  and  1573. 
on  the  installation  of  new  rectors,  and  both  rectors  must  have  been  students, 
for  at  the  second  installation  it  was  stated  that  in  the  election  the  former  cus- 
tomary consultation  with  the  professors  had  been  omitted,  from  which  one 
may  infer  that  great  liberty  was  possessed  by  the  students. 

Bourges. 

Tlie  Bourges  university  was  founded  in  1464.  It  had  five  faculties  and  the 
dean  of  the  cathedral  acted  as  chancelor  of  the  university.  The  bailifTs  lieu- 
tenant, as  royal  conservator,  held  jurisdiction.  The  rectorate  changed  every 
three  months,  and  probably  there  was  also  a  free  constitution  of  the  students. 

Lyons. 

Distinct  traces  show  that  law-schools  existed  in  the  13th  century  which 
afterwards  disappeared  altogether.  Thus  in  1290  a  dispute  aro.se  between  the 
archbishop  and  chapter  of  Lyons,  as  to  who  was  authorized  to  license  canonists 
and  civiligts,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  law-school.  Likewise  a 
German  poet  speaks  of  a  number  of  legists  in  Vienne,  which  also  points  to  a 
prosperous  school  of  jurisprudence. 
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III.   UNIY£B8ITI£8  IN  SPAIN,  P.ORTUOAL,  AND  ENOLAND. 

SALAMANCA. 

Salamanca  was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  received  its  statutes  in  the 
year  1422,  out  of  which  was  developed  the  following  constitution.  The  rector, 
with  eight  consiliarii,  all  students,  who  could  appoint  their  successors,  admin- 
istered tiie  university.  The  doctors  render  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  rector. 
The  ^'domscholaster^^  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  scliool;  but  he  swears  obedi- 
ence to  the  rector.  A  bachelor  of  law  must  have  studied  six  years,  and  after 
five  years  more  he  could  become  licentiate.  In  filling  a  paid  teachership,  the 
doctor  was  chosen  next  in  age  of  those  holding  the  diploma,  unless  a  great 
majority  of  the  scholars  objected,  in  which  case  the  rector  and  council  decided. 
This  liberal  constitution  for  the  scholars  is  in  harmony  with  the  code  of  Al- 
phonzo  X,  soon  after  1250,  in  which  the  liberty  of  instruction  was  made  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  law.  This  constitution  continued  in  Salamanca  into  the  17th 
century,  for  Retes  speaks  of  a  disputation  which  the  rector  held  at  that  time 

under  his  presidency. 

alcala. 

Alcala  UNivERanr  was  established  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  in  1610,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy,  for  which  reason  it  con- 
tained a  iaculty  of  canon,  but  not  of  civil  law.  The  center  of  the  university 
was  the.  college  of  St.  Ildefons,  consisting  of  thirty-three  prebendaries,  who 
could  be  teachers  or  scholars,  since  for  admission  were  required  only  poverty, 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  completion  of  tho  course  of  the  preparatory  col- 
leges. These  thirty-three  members  elected  annually  a  rector  and  three  coun- 
cilors, who  controlled  the  entire  university.  Salaried  teachers  were  elected, 
not  by  the  rector  and  council  alone,  but  by  all  the  students.  It  had  wide  repu- 
tation. When  visited  by  Francis  I,  while  a  prisoner  of  Spain,  he  was  welcomed 
by  11,000  students. 

COtMBRA. 

The  CoiMBRA  UNIVERSITY,  ui  PoTtu^l,  received  statutes  in  1309,  from  king 
Dionysius,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  those  just  mentioned. 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  foundation  of  the  two  great  English  universities  is  uncertain ;  that 
of  Oxford  being  about  HSO^  and  that  of  Cambridge  about  1257.  Their  ccn- 
stitution  was  formed  after  that  of  PariB,  and  concentEated  q]\  the  power  in  the 
teachers,  placing  the  students  under jstrict  subordina^ifip.  However,  tlicse  uni- 
versities managed  to  secure'"a  jreater  independpnoe  of  the  royA  power  tliau 
the  school  of  Paris  ever  pQ<we.ssgd, 

*  According  to  Prof  «1e  Virivtlte,  the  enrlieit  Christinn  Univenitj  in  Bpnin  wai  inrt.'tiited  in 
1309,  by  Alfunzd  VIII,  king  of  Ijeon.  nt  Palencia.  fnim  which  it  wni  trancferred  in  ISTO  bv  hit 
grandson,  Ferdinand,  to  Balamnnca.  Prior  to  thii  dnte,  icboub  of  the  highest  leuming  existrd  in 
Cordova,  under  the  government  of  the  M«iors,  to  which  Christian  princes  tent  their  sons.  Snla- 
■manca  had  at  one  time  twenty-four  colleges,  and  in  no  country  did  the  rector  recrive  iiuire  piibiio 
Tesfioct. 

t  In  the  ori»i  ml  ronstitntion  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  viz..  of  Bt.  Andrew,  try  Papal 
Bull  in  1413  by  Benedict  III,  and  the  second  erertinn  of  Bt.  Mary*K  College  in  i:>53;  t.f  Kings 
College.  (Aberdeen.)  in  1494.  by  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI;  of  Glasgow,  rntified  bv  Po|ie  Nich- 
olas V  in  1451 ;  the  faculties  of  canon  and  civil  hiw  are  expressly  enomerntcd  with  th  *e  of  the- 
ology and  arts.  In  tlie  original  charter  of  Edinburgh,  granted  by  King  James  VI.  in  1582,  law  ia 
not  included,  although  law  was  taught  at  Edinburgh  as  enrly  as  1502. 
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Remarks  on  the  Universities. 

Some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  superior  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  their  titles  will  be  offered  in  conclusion. 

The  Name. 

The  name  universitas  does  not  designate  the  school  as  such,  but,  in  a  true 
Roman  sense,  the  corporation  formed  on  founding  the  school.  Who  composed 
this  corporation,  who  ruled  over  it  and  held  o£Qce,  depended  on  the  particular 
constitution  of  each  school.  Hence  in  Bologna  the  name  of  universitas  schch- 
Jarum  was  in  common  use;  while  in  Paris  it  was  universitas  magislrorum, 
Nobodj  then  ever  thought  of  the  modem  use  of  the  word,  having  reference  to 
a  universality  of  studies  and  instruction.  Such  an  idea  was  impossible  at  a  time 
when  many  schools  contained  a  universitas  juristarum^  and  by  the  side  of  it  & 
universitas  artistanim. 

The  school,  as  such,  was  named  schola^  and  afler  the  13th  century,  generally 
named  studium.  The  honorary  title  of  a  superior  school  was  studium  generate. 
This  expression  has  by  many  been  considered  as  referring  to  a  system  of  in- 
struction upon  all  departments  of  learning,  which  again  is  wrong ;  first,  because 
such  generality  was  never  considered  the  main  object  of  any  of  these  re- 
nowned schools,  so  that  this  name  {generate  studium)  was  sometimes  limited  to 
one  faculty,  or  could  be  taken  away  from  any  single  faculties  without  being  any 
less  studium  genercUe;  and  again,  because  this  name  often  designates  one  fac- 
ulty. It  was  rather  intended  to  indicate  the  general  or  broad  nature  of  the 
highest  schools,  since  in  the  first  place  they  admitted  both  natives  and  foreign 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  secondly  conferred  a  deg^e  of  doctor, 
which  was  universally  acknowledged  by  all  governments  and  other  high- 
schools.  The  extent  of  each  of  these  two  depended  necessarily  upon  the 
schoors  having,  by  a  sufiQcient  number  of  famous  teachers,  obtained  the  neces- 
sary respectability. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  these  schools,  this  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
meaning  of  the  title.  Wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  congregated, 
who  were  able  to  establish  their  reputation,  there  the  school  actually  existed, 
without  needing  any  act  of  foundation  by  magistracy,  pope,  or  emperor.    With  ^ 

respect  to  public  authorities,  their  cooperation  may  be  thought  to  have  been  { 

necessary  in  providing  means  to  meet  expenses,  or  in  obtaining  leave  toteach,  J 

but  they  had  at  first  no  expenses  to  defray,  since  they  paid  no  salaries,  and  it  ' 

was  not  thought  necessary  to  ask  special  permission,  because  the  school  brought 
honor  and  advantage  to  the  city.  * 

Authority  of  the  Pope. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  pope,  according  to  the  original  views  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  the  exclusive  right  of  founding  universities.  In  this,  three 
points  should  be  distinguished :  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  general ;  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  the  erection  of  a  faculty  of  the- 
ology. Least  of  all  for  the  foundation  in  general  could  such  pontifical  power  or 
right  be  considered  to  exist  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Padua  never  obtained  any 
letter  of  foundation,  and  in  those  granted  to  Montpellier  and  Orleans,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  they  were  an  acknowledgment  for  their  long  existence  as 
schools  of  high  reputation.     Now,  since  the  pope  never  contradicted  their  legal- 
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it}',  it  is  evident  tlmt  he  never  regarded  the  grant  by  himself  a^  necesstirj*  to 
tlieir  full  and  legal  existence.  That  in  the  course  of  time  many  pontifical  de- 
crees for  the  foundation  of  universities  were  issued,  is  accounted  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Wlien  a  new  school  jrrew  up  by  the  side  of  old  and  renowned 
faculties,  it  must  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  doubtful  whether  it  could  actually 
claim  the  rank  of  univei-sit}',  and  especially  whether  the  degrees  by  it  conferred 
would  be  universally  resj)ected.  To  the  teachers  of  such  a  school,  therefore, 
nothiiJg  could  be  more  desirable  than  for  the  pope  to  declare  it  a  tiud.uui  tjtn- 
crul',  since  such  ollicial  acknowledgment  was  recognized  in  all  countries 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  p-pe,  on  his  part,  willingly  availed  him- 
self of  this  means  of  extending  his  authority  into  distant  countries.  It  is 
liuT.'fore  an  error  to  suppose,  as  Meinere  does,  that  the  poutiOcal  approbation 
was  neccsra.T  to  establish  a  legal  superior  school,  and  that  the  foundation  of 
one  in  Naples,  by  Frederic  II,  in  1224,  was  an  infringement  of  papal  rights; 
csjiecially  as  the  earliest  (that  of  Toulouse)  papal  decree  of  foundation  for  any 
school  bears  date,  1223. 

Offi-e  of  Chanrdlor. 
The  establishment  of  the  office  of  chancellor  rests  on  much  the  same  basis. 
Tlie  two  Paris  chancellors  never  asked  or  received  the  confirmation  of  the 
pOjC,  and  they  did  not  need  it,  since  the  university  had  grown  out  of  ti.eir 
foundation  schools,  which,  according  to  the  canon  law,  required  a  license  from 
tiie  cleric;)l  authorities.  In  Bologna  the  pope  filled  this  position,  not  that  legal 
promotion  could  procwd  from  him  only,  for  he  did  not  dispute  the  legality  of 
f(»rmcr  promotions,  but  bv'cause  he  considered  the  measure  necessary  to  avoid 
ahu-cs.  In  Padua  the  professors  elected  a  chancellor,  and  the  {Kjpo  limited 
himself  to  his  confirmation.  Likewise  in  Montpellier  there  was  a  chancellor 
Unv^  before  it  became  cu.stoiuary  for  the  pojKj  to  give  confirmation.  In  the 
decrees  for  the  foundation,  the  pope  always  appointed  the  chancellor  also;  but 
clearly  not  with  any  other  intention  than  for  that  puqwse  for  which  he  had 
been  (.niginally  recpiested  to  found  the  .school,  namely,  to  secure  to  the  degrees 
(■(mfcrrcd  hy  that  school  a  universal  acknowledgment. 

Faculty  of  Titcdxjy. 
It  was  different,  however,  with  faculties  of  theology,  which,  in  Bologn:i  and 
P.idun  for  example,  were  first  established  and  founded  by  tlje  pope,  while  all 
the  rest  was  independent  of  sufh  a  foundation.  But  here  also  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  pope  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  matter,  and  indeed  one 
might  readily  exj)cct  thnt,  however  free  Avere  the  other  branches  of  .study,  no 
other  theoloy:ical  instruction  whatever,  but  such  as  was  approved  by  the  pope, 
would  be  allowed.  Xcvei  theless,  not  even  in  theology  was  the  principle  fully 
carried  out,  since  the  school  of  Paris  never  received  any  con.sent;  and  that  of 
Montpellier  existed  long  before  the  pope  acknowledged  its  standing. 

Authority  of  the  Empn'or. 
Similar  to  the  papal  relation  was  the  relation  of  the  emperor  to  these  schoola 
If  h(>  too  granted  tlie  privilege  of  fitirlit/m  fjnuralp,  it  followed  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  promotions  of  the  faculty  were  univers«illy  honored  and  ac- 
knowledged, so  that  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor  had  the  same  effect  as  that 
of  the  pope,  but  neither  of  them  was  absolutely  necessary.  Another  principle 
was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  (ierman  universHies;  but  we  are 
now  considering  only  the  original  conditions  and  customs  outside  of  Germany. 
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LAW-LECTURE8  IN  THE  EARLY  UNIVERSITIES. 

TUE   GLOSSATORH  AS  TEACHERS. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  universities,  attention  \v:j8  paid  lo  tlie  lectures 
only  from  tlieir  generul  and  formal  side.  At  present  we  must  set  forth  the  far 
more  important  relation  in  wliich  they  stood  towards  law.  The  inquiry  must 
be  directed  to  two  objects ;  firstly  towards  the  division  of  the  subject  among 
dtfTercnt  lecturers,  and  the  relation  of  single  teachers  and  students  thereto; 
secondly,  towards  the  conduct  of  the  courses  by  the  teacliers,  and  the  habits 
of  the  students  in  regard  to  them.  Great  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  whole 
iuvestigatioiL,  owing  to  our  imperfect  information.  Panzirolus'  account  is  com- 
pletely unreliable,  since  in  it  partly  opinions  prevalent  in  his  time,  partly  iso- 
lated incidents  taken  from  earlier  writers,  are  woven  into  a  whole,  no  regard 
being  paid  to  the  fact  that  diifereut  regulations  prevailed  at  different  times  and 
l»laees- 

Very  useful  in  this  investigation  are  those  oldest  descriptions  of  the  systems 
adopted,  which  remain,  partly  in  the  shape  of  monographs  written  for  the  pur- 
|)08e,  partly  iu  preface  to  other  writings  or  lectures.  I  will  cite  these  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  future  investigations  in  my  path. 

In  the  first  class  comes  the  ver}'  small  and  too  general  notice  of  Martinus  de 
Fano.  Also  the  Modu.s  studtfudi  in  ytroque  jure  of  J.  Baptista  Caccialupus  Lev- 
erinas,  and  on  the  same  subject,  a  book  by  J.  J.  Camis,  published  as  early  as 
1476,  and  often  since  then. 

In  the  second  class,  note  especially  the  introduction  to  a  Summary  by  Iler- 
golinus,  upon  the  Pandects,  and  the  never-published  introduction  of  Odofredus 
to  his  lectures  upon  the  Duje-fiutn  vftwf. 

In  th^e  books,  Ultra  denotes  the  text,  hctura  an  oral  interpretation ;  kgere 
refers  to  the  mode  of  interpretation. 

The  lectures  themselves,  at  Bologna,  and  undoubtedly  in  other  places,  were 
restricted  to  the  five  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris^  so  that,  as  a  rule,  five  principal 
lectures  were  given,  among  which  two  miglit  be  "ordinary,"  the  three  others 
always  "extraordinary."  That  all  these  lectures  were  really  delivered  can  be 
at  once  shown  in  most  cases,  since  lectures  of  Odofredus  upon  the  three  IHtjtsts^ 
and  upon  the  nine  books  of  the  Codex,  yet  remain,  and  are  in  print. 

Similar  lectures  upon  the  Volumtn  as  such  no  longer  exist,  but  their  exist- 
ence can  be  conjectured  from  the  gloss  upon  all  its  parts  upon  the  summary  of 
Johannes  to  the  AiUherUkum,  and  from  the  printed  lectures  of  Odofredus  upon 
the  three  last  books  of  the  Codex.  It  becomes  certain,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  such  lectures  appear  in  the  statutes  of  the  university  at  Bologna  in  yet 
later  times,  when  such  an  inconvenient  junction  of  dif^similar  subjects  into  one 
course  would  have  been  dispensed  with,  instead  of  being  newly  adopted.  Along 
with  this  regular  armngement  we  find,  however,  many  very  early  deviations 
from  it.  For  example,  in  the  13th  century  occur  soparnte  lectures  upon  the 
Institutes,  although  they  were  also  eontjuned  in  the  Voiumf^n,  and  were  by  the 
statutes  expressly  eonnect<»d  with  tlie  common  lectures  upon  the  Volhi/ien.  At 
first  each  of  these  main  courses  of  lectures  lasted  a  complete  term,  which  w^as 
one  year  in  duration,  while  the  disparity  in  the  extent  of  Fubjects  was  obviated 
by  beginning  earlier  and  endine:  later,  or  by  giving  more  lectures  in  a  week. 
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In  earlier  times,  a  course  occupied  only  one  hour  a  day,  and  ft  is  doubtiiil  if^ 
even  in  later  times,  a  different  arrangement  was  made.  No  teacher,  however, 
limited  himself  to  one  subject,  but  took  them  up  in  order,  which  explains  how- 
students  were  able  to  connect  tliemselves  witli  single  teachers,  during  their 
whole  period  of  study.  Nor  was  it  unusual  for  one  teacher  to  deliver  several 
courses  at  once,  during  tlie  same  season.  Complete  information  in  regard  to 
later  changes  in  this  arrangement  is  wanting.  I  will  bring  together  here  what 
I  have  ascertained  upon  the  subject. 

At  Bologna  the  statutes  contain  the  following  provisions :  Each  of  the  three- 
Digests  and  the  Codex  were  read  by  two  doctors  at  the  same  time.  One  read 
the  first  half,  tlie  other  the  second,  and  each  occupied  with  his  part  that  whole 
year's  course,  which  bad  been  originally  assigned  to  the  whole  for  one  lec> 
turer.  Whence  it  follows  that  tlie  time  for  the  lectures  was  doubled,  and,  not- 
withstanding, in  this  system  arrangements  were  made  so  that  every  scholar 
could  hear  the  whole  Digestum  veius  in  a  year.  The  Volumen  was,  as  in  former 
days,  to  be  explained  by  one  person  alone,  and  if  possible,  entirely.  If  any 
part  of  it  remained,  the  teacher  was  to  go  over  this  part  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  course.  Similar  provisions  were  made  for  the  sources  of  the  canon 
law.  However,  this  whole  arrangement  can  not  have  an  earlier  date  than  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  since  it  was  necessary  that  salaried 
teachers  should  be  provided  for  these  places;  the  majority  of  salaries,  however^ 
beg^n  to  be  paid  at  this  time.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  exclusive  relation- 
ship of  students  to  a  particular  teacher  was  already  completely  abandoned. 

The  teacherships  appointed  for  the  students  have  no  connection  with  this 
investigation,  since  they  evidently  were  intended  more  for  the  profit  and  drill- 
ing of  these  students  than  as  a  material  addition  to  the  corps  of  instructors.  A 
similar  arrangement,  for  similar  purposes,  was  entered  into  at  Montpellier  by 
the  statutes  of  1339.  Here  also  was  each  Digest,  and  also  the  Codex^  to  be 
intrusted  to  two  teachers  at  once  in  the  same  year.  Here,  however,  it  was  not 
considered  sufficient,  as  at  Bologna,  to  simply  divide  each  original  work  into  a 
first  and  second  volume,  but  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  mode  of  division  was 
adopted,  and  the  Codex  was  so  divided  into  the  Ordinarium  and  Exlraardina- 
rium  that  each  of  the  two  had  particular  books  and  even  parts  of  books  as- 
signed to  him.  This  elaborate  arrangement,  prevailing  at  Montpellier,  appears 
to  have  been  then  adopted  by  other  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangements  at  Padua  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, Caius  gives  the  following  information. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  Roman  law  lasted  four  years ;  one  year 
for  the  Institutes^  two  years  for  the  Digestum  vetus  and  Inforiiatum,  two  years 
for  the  Codex  and  Digestum  Novum.  The  Digestum  vetus  was,  for  the  whole 
two  years,  read  in  the  morning,  the  In/orticUum  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  same 
regulation  was  observed  for  the  Codex  and  the  Digestum  Novum.  But  the 
Volumen  was  no  longer  in  use.  In  the  statutes  of  Padua,  and  yet  more  in  de- 
tail in  the  Fasti  of  Facciolnti,  are  mentioned  a  great  number  of  nominal  pro- 
fessors, and  it  is  not  clear  what  lectures  were  really  delivered  and  were  con- 
sidered as  essential  parts  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  Roman  law. 
Among  others,  appears  a  particular  professorship  for  the  Autheniicum^  one  for 
Dres  Lihri  Codicil  one  for  the  book  of  feudal  law.  In  the  year  1544,  besides 
the  courses  already  existing,  were  also  instituted  especial  courses  upon  Text, 
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OI0B8,  and  Bartolaa,  for  which  five  professorships  were  established,  two  in  the 
inorniDgf  two  in  the  evening,  and  one  Tertia.  The  most  important  professor- 
ship, however,  was  that  established  in  the  jear  1422,  for  the  Chdex  Gregori- 
anti-$,  H<irmogenianu8  el  ThtodonanuSf  wliich  position  is  said  to  have  never  been 
filled  after  1687.  So  mach  zeal  tor  studies  upon  legal  history  is  nowhere  again 
encountered,  even  in  later  times,  and  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  happening 
at  that  period.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  whole  story  rests  upon 
an  erroneous  basis. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  to  what  fatal  excesses  this  extension  of  material  led 
at  last.  Alciat  comphiina  tliat,  in  his  day,  only  a  few  passages  were  explained 
every  year,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  study  upon  the  sources  was  left  to 
private  diligence.  In  yet  stronger  terms  does  Panzlroliis  describe  the  abuses 
of  his  time ;  the  lecturers  had  contiuually  departed  more  and  more  from  the 
text,  and  busied  themselves  with  the  glosses,  and  the  trouble  had  gone  so  far 
that  in  the  principal  lectures  only  five  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  were  treated 
of  in  the  entire  year,  and  even  these  no  longer,  since  very  important  parts  of 
'  the  law  were  considered  only  as  subjects  for  extraordinary  lectures. 

In  Pisa,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentury,  a  curriculum  was  by 
law  established,  which  was  certainly  based  upon  previous  practice.  By  this, 
only  a  few  titles  from  each  part  of  the  Digests  were  to  be  explained  in  a  year. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  at  Pisa  and  Sienna  the  same  arrangement  prevails 
to-day. 

As  to  the  particular  courses  attended  by  particular  students,  our  information 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  even  more  imperfect.  As  essential,  were  regarded 
only  the  lectures  upon  the  regular  books.  Doubtless  these  books  were  studied 
by  all  without  exception,  the  other  books  by  many  who  made  arbitrary  selec- 
tion among  them ;  only  those  who  were  particularly  earnest  and  zealous,  hear- 
ing all.     Petrarch,  for  instance,  heard  the  whole  Corpus  Juris. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  time  which  a  student  was  to  devote  to  these 
studies.    Rules  were  laid  down  only  for  such  students  as  desired  degrees,  or  at  ^ 

least  wished  to  g^ve  lectures,  and  it  was  natural  that  for  these  cases  a  longer 
time  than  the  usual  period  of  study  should  be  demanded. 

At  the  time  of  Odofredus,  the  course  appears  to  have  been  longer  than  five 
years.  However,  the  statutes  of  Verona,  in  a  manuscript  of  1 228,  demand 
only  three  years  of  law  study  from  those  who  were  to  become  the  magistrates 
of  that  city.     Petrarch  studied  seven.     In  the  15th  century,  the  full  course  of  << 

Roman  law  at  Padua  was  already  limited  to  four  years.  A  regular  succession 
in  the  lectures  heard  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  necessary ;  they 
were  rather  so  arranged  as  to  be  at  once  useful  to  begpnnera  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. One  cause  of  this  was  the  constant  connection  between  a  student,  dur- 
ing his  whole  course  of  study,  and  a  single  teacher,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
latter  to  adapt  his  lectures  to  all  classes  of  hearers. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  the  students  commenced  their  studies,  it  can  only  be 
said  that,  in  general,  a  riper  age  than  in  our  times  was  expected,  from  which 
circumstance  alone  the  then  existing  constitution  of  the  universities  is  to  be 
explained.  This  riper  age  was,  moreover,  demanded  in  the  case  of  foreignera 
by  the  long  and  often  dangerous  journeys  necessary  to  reach  the  univeraities ; 
but  the  case  may  have  been  otherwise  with  natives.    But  even  among  the  for- 
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eifrners  were,  at  an  early  period,  some  remarkable  exceptions.  Petrarch  began 
at  his  tifieenth  year,  and  in  a  sUanjre  city. 

As  a  rule,  the  student  limited  himseH"  to  the  lectures  upon  Roman  law,  or 
added  lectures  upon  canon  law  only;  to  connect  other  studies  with  these  was, 
at  first,  very  unusual  Only  the  lectures  upon  the  art  of  a  notarj'  may,  excep- 
tionally, have  been  attended  by  jurists  also.  The  notaries  formed,  in  all  impor- 
tant cities,  their  own  guilds,  choo^in^  their  own  rfficers,  Mid  being  especially 
careful  that  !iew  members  should  be  qualified.  Su -h  a  guild  of  notaries  may 
have  already  existed  at  Bologna  at  a  very  early  p?riod.  But  here  it  happened, 
through  imitation  of  the  famous  law-school  in  the  same  place,  that  they  also 
took  the  form  of  such  a  school,  had  their  own  lectures,  and  gave  the  degree  of 
doctor.  As  now  their  business  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  jurists 
proper,  their  school  may  very  readily  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
law-school ;  they  even  read  the  Institutes  often,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
same  mauTier,  many  jurists  attended  their  lectures,  which  may  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  practical  branch. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  mode  of  conducting  a  single  lecture.  The  teacher 
was  accustomed  to  give,  at  first,  a  summary  of  the  whole  chapter;  in  each  pas- 
sage he  first  read  the  text,  according  to  his  opinion  of  the  correct  form  of  it;  to 
H  complete  exposition  of  the  text  belonged  firet  its  rasuft;  then  the  explanation 
of  apparent  contradictions  in  other  places;  the  general  law  principles  therein 
involved;  finally,  real  or  fictitious  cases  to  which  it  applied,  which  last,  if  thej' 
were  to  occupy  too  much  time,  were  referred  to  the  "  repetitions."  This  was 
the  general  plan,  which,  however,  was  not  strictly  carried  out  in  uidividual 
cases,  as  the  printed  lectures  of  Azo  and  Odofredus  show,  but  was  modified 
according  to  the  demands  of  each  particular  case.  Odofredus  boasts  of  himself 
that  he  explained  the  whole,  without  omission,  and  the  glosses,  as  well  as  the 
text.  As  to  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  general  niles  can  be  given  for  those 
times  no  more  than  for  ours.  With  many  lectures,  however,  it  is  evident  at  a 
glance  that  thoy  must  have  been  delivered  with  perfect  freedom;  e.  g.  the  lec- 
tures of  Odofredus,  in  which  the  vivacitj'  and  familiarity,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  carelessness  of  oral  delivery  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Carefully  polished 
lectures  are  common  enough,  but  such  polish  was,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  not 
given  to  the  whole  course,  but  to  the  exposition  of  particular  passages. 

As  to  the  students'  occupation  in  the  lecture-rooms,  it  appears  that  taking 
notes  wns  just  as  general  as  at  present,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  fre- 
quent printing  of  the  same.  In  this  respect  differing  from  the  German  customs, 
the  students  could  intermpt  and  ask  questions  during  the  lectures,  but  this  was 
not  usual,  though  sometimes  practiced  in  the  morning,  i.  e.  during  the  regukr 
lectures.  But  at  the  present  day,  in  Italy,  a  student  will  sometimes  ask  the 
lecturer  if  he  has  rightly  understood  some  word. 
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▼.      LIBERTY  OF   INSTRUCTION  ANI>   PRIVATE   INSTITUTIONS. 
<1.)  Prfansiy  Sehoote.— ^2.)  Secondmiy  School!.— (3.)  Superior  SchoolB.— (^O  Public  Leotures. 

(1.)  The  first  article  of  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808,  declares  that 
^  public  instruction,  in  the  whole  Empire,  is  confided  exclusively  to  the  uni- 
▼ersity ;"  and  article  second,  that  *^  no  school,  no  establishment  for  instruc- 
tion, can  be  formed  independent  of  the  imperial  university,  and  without  the 
authority  of  its  chief."  These  two  articles  constituted  what  the  enemies 
of  the  University  of  France  have  called  its  monopoly.  They  were  the 
open  denial  oi'  liberty  of  instruction.  This  liberty,  fifty  years  ago,  nowhere 
existed  in  our  country,  neither  for  superior,  secondary,  nor  even  for  pri- 
mary instruction.  Even  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  had  the 
liberty  to  teach  only  as  members  of  the  university  to  which  the  emperor 
Napoleon  had  attached  the  order. 

Under  the  Restoration,  a  certain  number  of  religious  communities 
devoted  to  popular  education,  were  authorized  to  found  schools,  some 
throughout  all  France,  others  within  certain  limits.  About  the  same  time 
a  few  establishments  of  secondary  instruction  obtained  the  privilege, 
then  enjoyed  by  some  others,  of  not  sending  their  pupils  to  the  state  col- 
leges, and  yet  of  giving  certificates  of  study  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
valid  for  admission  to  the  examinations  for  the  bachelor's  decree.  But 
these  privileged  establishments  were  few  in  number,  and,  moreover,  priv- 
ilege is  not  liberty. 

The  principle  of  liberty  of  instruction  was  laid  down,  for  the  first  time 
in  France  since  the  founding  of  the  university,  in  the  charter  of  1830,  and 
applied  for  the  first  time  in  the  law  of  June  28,  1833.  Article  three  of  this 
law  declares  expressly  that  "  primary  instruction  is  private  or  public."  It 
is  completed  by  article  four,  declaring  that  "  every  individual  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  profession  of  primary  instructor, 
without  any  other  condition  than  presenting  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune 
in  which  he  desires  to  establish  a  school,  a  diploma  of  ability  and  a  certi- 
ficate proving  that  he  is  worthy  by  his  morality,  to  exercise  the  office." 

Mere  liberty  of  instruction  does  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new 
private  schools,  without  some  real  or  supposed  advantages  connected  with 
them,  especially  if  the  public  schools  are  both  good  and  cheap.  In  1837, 
there  were  18,023  private  schools,  and  18,557  in  1840;  but  they  were  re- 
duced to  17,118  in  1843;  to  16,736  in  1850;  and  16,349  in  1865.  Thus 
the  number  of  these  schools  has  gradually  diminished,  while  the  number 
of  public  communal  schools,  which  was  only  34,756  in  1837,  was  in  1843 
found  to  be  42,72),  and  had  increased  in  1865  to  53,350. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  private 
schools  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  secular  schools.  Out  of  16,736 
private  schools  existing  in  1850,  tliere  were  12,888,  viz:  4,563  schools  for 
boys,  and  8,325  for  girls,  which  were  directed  by  laymen ;  there  were  but 
3,848,  viz:  399  for  boys,  and  3,449  for  girls,  which  had  been  founded  by 
relitnous  associations. 
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In  18G5  the  proiwrtioii  waS  entiivly  (•liaii;4i*(l.  Out  of  lG,34i)  private 
schools  we  find  9,847  secular  schools;  a  dex?rease  compared  with  1850, of 
:j,041.  But  we  find  6,502  schools  directed  by  relijjious  communities,  that 
i>  to  say,  2,654  more  than  seventeen  years  ago.  The  secuhir  schools  for 
hoys,  numbering  2,864,  have  137,721  pupils;  and  those  for  girls,  number- 
in.;  6,983,  have  285,909;  total,  423,630. 

Tlie  schools  directed  bv  religious  communities  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  schools  for  boys,  646 ;  for  girls,  5,856.  The  boys'  s<'hooIs  ccmtain 
!  1,973  pupils,  of  whom  56,488  pay  no  fee.  The  schools  for  girls  have 
;  43,775  pupils,  of  whom  156,738  are  free.  In  the  former  the  per soHuei  oi' 
instruction  includes  no  less  than  2,314  masters  and  imder-masters,  and  in 
the  latter,  19,000  female  teachers  and  under-teachers.  Besides  these 
schools  belonging  to  the  religious  associations,  their  teachers  dir(»ct  13,391 
public  communal  schools,  viz  :  1,970  lx)ys'  schools,  8,322  girls'  schools,  and 
1,099  s<.'hools  common  to  the  two  sexes. 

(2.)  In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  and  numerous  catholic  families  de- 
manded that  the  same  libertv  of  instruction  should  be  extended  to  seeon- 
dary  institutions  as  guaranteed  by  the  charter  of  1830.  After  long  and 
stormy  discussion  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  press,  and  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  by  the  government  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
friends  of  the  universitv  on  one  side,  and  of  unrestricted  libertv  on  the 
other,  came  the  revolution  of  1848,  with  iti<  constitutitmal  enactment,. /«- 
struct  Ion  is  free.  Before  a  declaration  so  clear  and  precise,  then*  was  at 
once  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  differing  advocates  of  ix'stricted 
liberty,  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  !March  17,  1850.  By  the  terms  of 
that  law  every  Frenchman  aged  twenty-one  may  exeivise  the  function  of 
primary  instructor,  throughout  France,  if  he  is  furnished  with  a  diploma 
of  ability ;  and  ever^'  Frenchman  aged  twenty-five  may  establish  an  insti- 
tuti(m  for  secondary  instruction,  if  he  holds  a  diploma  of  bachelor,  or  a 
certificate  from  the  proper  authority  that  he  has  for  at  least  five  years  ex- 
eivised  the  functions  of  inspector  or  instructor  in  a  secondary  school. 

For  primary  instructiim,  in  place  of  a  di])loma  of  ability  may  be  sul»ii- 
tuted  the  evidence  of  three  years'  exiH'rience  in  the  i)rimary  school,  or  of 
being  a  minister  of  ri-ligi(m,  or  the  diploma  of  bachelor,  or,  finally,  of  the 
simple  admission  of  the  candidate  into  one  of  the  special  schools  of  the 
government,  such  as  the  Saint-Cyr,  the  polytechnic,  or  the  forestry  school. 
Letters  of  obedience  take  the  place  of  diplomas  for  female  teachers  be- 
lonnjinir  to  reliirious  communities  devoted  to  instruction  and  recoffnized  bv 
the  state. 

For  secondary  instruction,  the  applicant  may  present,  in  place  of  tlie  di- 
ploma of  bachelor,  a  certificate  of  having  passed  successfully  an  examina- 
tion similar  to  that  for  the  baccalaureate,  before  a  special  jury,  and  not 
before  a  facidty.  For  the  rest,  the  legislature  declares  those  individuals 
incapable  of  having  a  school  who  have  Ix^en  condemned  for  crime  or  for 
an  ofTense  against  honesty  and  good  morals.  But  the  law  of  1850  does 
not  maintain  the  inabilities  which  the  fonner  regulations,  and  especially 
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article   two  ot'  the  onlinanoe  of  June  16,   1828,  pronounced  against  the 
ecclesiastics  enjraged  within  the  limits  of  a  religious  community. 

Such  aiHJ  the  immunities,  new  in  France,  which  tlie  law  of  March  15, 
1850,  sanctioned.  To  prevent  their  abuse,  the  legislature  has  decided  that 
the  public  authority,  througli  the  organ  of  the  rector,  the  prefect  or  the 
imperial  attorney,  might,  in  the  iiiten»st  of  the  health  of  pupils  and  of 
good  morals,  make  opiK)sition  to  the  ojx'ning  of  every  new  school.  The 
justice  of  this  opposition  is  decided  by  the  departmental  council,  with  lib- 
erty of  appeal  to  the  higher  council  of  public  instruction.  Before  the 
same  judges  must  aT)pear  all  private  teachers  who  are  accused  of  negli- 
tcence  in  the  exen'ise  of  their  duties,  of  misconduct,  or  immorality;  they 
are,  according  to  the  circumstances,  censured,  suspended,  or  even  receive 
an  absolute  pn)hibiti(m,  incapacitating  them  from  holding  any  office  of 
instruction.  The  si)irit  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  administered  is  cx- 
pn»ssed  in  the  Circular  addressed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
(M.  de  Parieu)  to  the  new  rectors : 

"  I  will  jihicj  in  the  first  rank  of  your  obligations,  sincere  respect  for  that  lib- 
erty wliii-h  is,  so  to  sj)eHk,  the  principle  of  the  new  law.  Conceived  and  adopted 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  freeing;  private  instruction  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
>tatc,  this  hiw  continues  no  one  of  the  obstacles  that  the  old  legislation  had  es- 
t.d>lishjd.  It  consecrates  at  once  the  liberty  of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  th:»t 
of  the  citizen,  who  cim  henceforward,  without  previous  authority,  devote  himself 
to  the  edu^'atiou  of  youth.  It  admits  no  opposition  on  your  part  to  the  open- 
ing ot  private  schools,  except  in  the  interest  of  the  public  morals,  the  healtli  of 
the  pupils,  or  for  lack  of  ability,  as  determined  by  law.  In  applying  a  legislation 
so  lilR'ral,  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  spirit  that  dictated  it,  your  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  tolerant  merely,  it  will  show  itself  when  necessary,  benevolent 
and  j)ror.'<'tive.  Everywhere  that  you  see  youth  educated  in  the  principles  of 
order,  morality  and  virtue,  you  will  know  that  there  is  an  institution  useful  to 
the  country,  and  whose  prosperity  should  be  dear  to  you." 

The  statistical  results  of  making  instruction  free  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers— and  to  teachers,  individual  or  associated,  are  as  follows :  on  the  first 
of  January,  18G5,  there  were  934  private  establishments  (147  less  than  in 
1854)  of  secondary  instruction,  with  34,000  pupils,  besides  2G4  clerical 
seminaries*  with  20,000  pupils,  an  aggregate  of  1,198  schools  and  54,000 
pupils.  In  the  mean  time  the  attendance  in  the  state  lyceums  has  increased 
from  ip,2G5  in  1850,  to  34,442  in  1805;  and  in  the  communal  colleges, 
from  29,000  in  1850,  to  32,000  in  1865.  Liberty  of  instruction,  properly 
guarded,  while  it  has  quieted  opposition  and  satisfied  the  demands  of  fam- 
ilies, has  periled  no  interest,  but  helped  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  elevation  of  public  intelligence. 

(3.)  Superior  instruction,  difT'ering  from  primary  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion, has  continued  entirely  subordinate  in  its  exercise,  to  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  administration.  To-day,  no  more  than  in  1808,  no  one  may 
teach  law,  medicine,  archeology,  belles-lettres,  in  France,   if  he  has  not 


*  Of  the  clericAl  aeminaries,  13  belong  to  the  Maristji ;  1?  to  the  .Tc^uit<< ;  1  to  the  LazarintK  , 
2  to  the  Biulliensi ;  2  to  the  IMcpuciens  ;  1  to  the  Doctrinaires  ;  1  to  the  priests  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration ;  1  to  the  pric.4ti4  of  the  Sacred  ttcart  of  Mary  and  Jesus ;  and  1  to  the  piriesta  of  aaiut 
Joteph 
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obtained  for  this  purpose,  from  the  government,  represented  bv  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  an  express  authority,  which  is  always  revocable. 

There  has,  however,  always  been  in  France,  outside  of  the  official  instruc- 
tion, a  certain  number  of  public  lectures  on  different  branches  of  science 
and  literature.  The  most  ancient,  the  most  numerous,  and  without  doubt 
the  best  organized,  were  the  lectures  given  at  Paris  to  the  students  in 
medicine,  and  which  completed  in  the  happiest  manner  the  instruction  of 
tliat  faculty.  Directed  in  general  by  masters  still  young,  but  skillful  and 
full  of  ardor,  these  latter  courses  shared  the  great  renown  which  the  medr 
ical  school  of  Paris  has  acquired  throughout  the  entire  world. 

(4.)  Under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  (M.  Du- 
ruy),  and  by  the  exertions  of  an  association  of  professors,  scholars,  and  mec 
of  letters,  scientific  and  literary  conferences  (familiar  lectures)  were  organ- 
ized at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1863.  Twice  a  week,  for 
several  months,  there  was  gathered  a  compact  audience  of  old  and  young, 
fathers  and  mothers,  simple  workmen  and  people  of  the  highest  rank, 
pressing  into  the  venerable  edifice  consecrated  from  all  time  to  the  severe 
studies,  to  listen  to  an  address,  witty  or  learned,  and  always  instructive. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  courses  at  Paris,  the  minister,  in 
a  circular  dated  October  1,  1864,  invited  the  members  of  the  university 
faculties  to  prepare  for  the  large  centres  of  population  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  most  noble  and  the  most  useful  recreation,  by  giving,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  discourses  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  few  public  instructions  on 
subjects  of  science  or  literature,  capable  of  being  intelligently  treated  in 
a  single  hour;  at  the  same  time  the  cooperation  of  the  learned  societies,  the 
magistracy,  the  administrative  bodies,  all  those,  in  fact,  who,  in  different 
positions,  could  unite  usefully  in  this*  crusade  of  devotion  and  knowledge, 
against  ignorance  and  dangerous  leisure,  was  invoked. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  legislative  session  of  1865,  the  government 
announced  in  the  Expose  de  la  situation  de  VEmpirey  that  300  free  courses 
of  lectures  were  in  progress ;  which  number  continued  to  increase  during 
the  following  months.  During  the  scholastic  year  1865-1866,  there  were 
no  less  than  1,003  assemblies,  of  which  304  were  at  Paris,  and  699  in  the 
departments.  Among  tliese,  124  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  learned 
academies,  25  of  industrial  societies,  152  of  municipalities,  and  one  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  All  the  enlightened  classes  furnished  their  contin- 
gent to  the  personnel  that  bore  the  burden  of  this  instruction,  so  novel  in 
France,  but  so  quickly  and  so  universally  popular.  It  counted  in  its  ranks 
355  professors,  members  of  the  university,  144  men  of  letters,  2  councilors 
of  state,  12  members  of  the  institute,  magistrates,  engineers,  lawyers,  drug- 
gists, architects,  members  of  the  clergy.  Tlie  subjects  treated  present  a 
happy  variety.  Literature  furnished  394  subjects  ;  the  sciences  and  their 
application,  223  ;  history,  103 ;  political  economy  and  jurisprudence,  87 ; 
the  fine  arts,  48 ;  hygiene,  40;  geography,  86 ;  philosophy,  83 ;  agriculture, 
24  •  archeology,  15. 
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PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Art.  1.  Superior  public  instruction  is  given:— {!.)  In  the  faculties  maintained 
by  the  State:  and  (2)  in  the  public  schools  of  superior  education  maintained  by 
communes  or  departments. 

2.  There  are  four  orders  of  faculties,  namely — Letters;  mathematical,  phys- 
ical, and  natural  sciences ;  law,  and  the  economic  and  administrative  sciences ; 
medicine  and  pharmacy. 

3.  The  faculties  confer,  after  public  examination,  the  degrees  of  "  bachelor/' 
''licentiate,^*  and  "doctor."  Juries  appointed  by  the  minister,  and  composed 
of  professors  of  all  the  faculties,  grant,  as  at  present,  what  are  called  "  special " 
degrees  of  "bachelor"  and  "licentiate." 

4.  These  degrees  are  granted  alike  to  all  students^  whether  inscribed  in  the 
&culties  or  not. 

5.  The  degree  of  "bachelor"  is  required  of  all  who  desire  to  be  employed  in 
classical  education,  or  in  the  special  teaching  of  the  lyc^es  and  colleges ;  the 
degree  of  "  licentiate  "  is  necessary  for  the  humanity  classes  and  the  superior 
courses  of  special  education  in  the  lycto ;  and  that  of  "  doctor  "  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  faculties  and  public  schools  of  superior  education.  The  grade  of 
"licentiate  in  law"  is  required  for  admission  to  the  magistracy;  and  that  of 
medicine  or  pharmacy  for  medical  employment  under  the  State. 

8.  The  faculties  are  composed  of  titular  professors,  and  a^^^^9  or  substitutes. 

9.  Professors  must  be  natives  of  France,  full  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
degree  of  "doctors,"  and  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  fbom  a  list  of  three 
candidates  elected,  by  ballot,  by  the  professors. 

10.  Ko  professor  can  be  removed  from  his  chair  except  by  the  decision  of  a 
commission  of  five  members  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
Ck>mmittee  of  General  Inspectors  of  the  faculty. 

12.  The  (tgregSsj  or  fbllows,  are  elected,  after  competitive  examination ;  and 
the  judges,  two-thirds  of  whom  must  belong  to  the  ffiZculty  in  which  the  vacancy, 
occurs,  are  elected  by  their  colleagues;  Uie  remaining  third  to  be  elected  by 
the  Academies  of  Inscription  and  of  Sciences,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  the 
Council  of  State,  according  to  the  faculty. 

13.  The  candidates  for  the  title  of  agrSgi  must  be  natives  of  France,  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  doctors. 

16.  Every  professor,  or  agregi^  is  at  liberty  to  open  a  course  of  lectures 
within  the  feculty,  and  to  receive  the  fees. 

16.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may  authorize  other  doctors  also  to 
establish  such  courses. 

18.  Inscription  of  students  on  the  list  of  the  faculties  is  maintained,  but  the 
State  abandons  all  fees,  which  are  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  vote  of  the  Im- 
perial Council;  one  of  these  parts  goes  to  the  professors,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  inscribed  for  their  course,  and  the  other  to  the  funds  of  the 
university,  for  the  creation  of  scholarships,  Ac. 

19.  The  dean  of  each  faculty  is  elected  fix>m  amongst  the  professors,  by  the 
votes  of  themselves  and  the  fc^ows,  and  for  the  term  of  three  years  only. 

20.  A  general  council,  elected  for  three  years,  consists  of  the  deans  and  one 
professor  from  each  faculty;  it  has  the  administration  of  the  funds  and  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  superior  academic  establishments  in  general. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  faculties  of  economic  and  administrative  sciences : 

22.  Faculties  of  economic  and  administrative  science  are  founded  within  the 
faculties  of  law  of  Paris  and  Toulouse. 

23.  The  instruction  comprises  the  Code  Napoleon,  criminal  law,  and  civil 
procedure,  studied  with  regard  to  the  economic  interests  of  society  and  individ- 
uals; public  law,  the  law  of  nations,  commercial,  industrial,  and  rural  law,  ad- 
ministrative law  and  judicial  organization,  political  economy,  and  the  history  of 
economic  facts  and  doctrines. 

24.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of 
letters  or  sciences ;  and  students  in  law  are  also  firee  to  tl^  &culty. 

Chapter  III  deals  particularly  with  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 
26.  The  medical  education  is  theoretical  and  practical 
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It  comprises,  for  the  preparation  for  the  grade  of  licentiate  or  doctor,  normal 
and  pathological  anatomy^  physiology,  internal  pathology  and  therapeutics,  ex- 
temal  pathology  and  operations,  obstetrics,  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  phar- 
macology, medical  applications  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

2^.  For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medical  sciences  is  added — Special  pathol- 
ogies, the  public  hygiene,  forensic  medicine,  and  medical  history. 

The  students  study  dissection,  manipulations,  and  analyses,  under  the  pro- 
fessors or  agreges. 

27.  The  pharmaceutical  education  comprehends  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  pharmacy,  toxicology,  the  natural  history  of  drugs;  with  manipula- 
tions, practical  lessons,  and  herborizations,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors. 

28.  Tlie  degrees  are  of  two  grades  :-- 

(I.)  Licentiate  in  medicine  and  in  pharmacy,  or  doctor  and  pharmacien. 
(2.)  Doctor  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  sciences. 

29.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  must  have  previously  obtained  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  of  science,  and  have  to  undergo— 

(1.)  A  first  examination  in  the  physical,  chemical,  and  natural  sciences  ap- 
plied to  medicine. 

(2.)  Three  other  examinations  on  the  subjects  named  in  Art  25,  to  be  here- 
after determined  by  the  Imperial  Council,  and,  finally,  a  clinical  examination. 

(3.)  Hospital  or  pharmaceutical  studies  for  the  period  of  three  years,  dating 
from  the  first  examination,  and  consisting  of  assiduous  and  registered  attend- 
ance in  a  hospital,  or  in  a  laboratory  under  a  licentiate. 

30.  Candidates  for  the  d^ree  of  doctor  in  medical  sciences  must  have  pre- 
viously obtained  the  degrees  both  of  bachelor  in  letters  and  sciences,  or  of  the 
degree  of  special  bachelor,  named  above  ;  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  letters  is 
not  required  of  those  who  seek  the  degree  of  doctor  in  pharmaceutical  science. 
The  candidates  undergo  three  examinations  on  the  subjects  named  in  Articles 
25  and  26,  and  write  a  tlieais. 

31.  If  the  pupils,  after  seven  years*  study,  have  not  obtained  the  degree  of 
licentiate  or  doctor,  thehr  names  are  struck  off  the  lists  of  the  faculty ;.  an  ex- 
ception is,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  intemiSf  dressers  in  the  hospitals, 
pupils  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  anatomical  preparators  and  assistants. 

32.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  or  doctor,  who  engage  before  the 
rector  to  exercise  their  art  in  any  of  the  districts  of  medical  assistance,  where 
there  is  no  practitioner,  are  relieved  from  all  fees  of  inscription,  examination, 
and  diploma,  and  they  may,  moreover,  obtain  through  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  an  annual  allowance  during  the  time  of  their  studies. 

33.  Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  their  profession,  all  who  have  obtained 
their  degree  must  register  their  diplomas,  either  at  the  Academy  or  at  the  civil 
tribunal  of  their  district. 

34.  The  medical  and  pharmaceutical  are  not  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Chapter  lY  deals  with  the  public  schools  of  superior  education. 

35.  Tlie  public  schools  which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be  founded  by 
oommunes  or  departments  for  special  superior  education,  law,  economic  science, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy,  prepare  pupils  for  the  grade  of  licentiate,  whether 
educated  in  private  or  public  schools. 

36.  The  professors  and  assistant  professors  in  the  public  schools  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  are  named  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  of  the  faculties,  with  the  single  difference  that  the  jury  for  the  compet- 
itive examination  of  assistant  professors  is  formed,  two-thirds  of  professors  of 
the  said  schools,  and  one-third  of  licentiates  and  doctors  attached  to  the  schools. 

As  regards  schools  of  law  or  economic  science,  which  any  towns  may  desu^ 
to  establish,  the  Minister  will  make  the  nominations,  so  long  as  there  are  no 
more  than  tliree  such  schools,  after  which  the  existing  system  of  presentation 
will  come  into  .operation.  The  regulations  respecting  professors  in  the  facul- 
ties, given  above,  apply  also  to  the  public  schools  of  superior  instruction. 

38.  These  schools  deliver  the  diploma  of  licentiate,  but  tlie  recipient  must 
pass  the  final  examination  in  one  of  the  faculties.  In  the  case  of  a  medical 
degree  the  examination  is  clinical. 

A  commission  of  the  Imperial  Council  will  be  charged  with  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  University. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THB  HTSTORY  OF  THB  PUBLIO    HIGH    SCHOOL  OF  HARTFOBD, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


HENRY  BARNARD,  LL.D.,TO  PROF.  8.  M.  CAPRON. 

Dear  Sir:  In  complTing  with  your  request  to  jot  dowx)  briefij  the  substance 
of  our  talks  on  efforts  put  forth  here  in  Hartford  and  in  Ck>nnecticut  generally, 
prior  to  the  final  action  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  in  1846-7  to 
establish  a  Public  High  School,  to  revive  the  old  requirements  of  the  Statutes, 
by  which  such  a  school  (called  originally  a  grammar  school  for  the  town,  or 
county),  was  made  possible,  I  shall  note  such  only  as  I  was  personaUy  conversant 
with,  viz  :  Efforts  (1,)  to  change  the  law,  by  which  such  School  Societies  as 
Hartford,  or  the  Districts  into  which  the  compact  portions  of  all  the  cities  ai)d 
villages  of  the  State  were  unfortunately  divided,  could  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  different  grades  (Including  the  highest),  and  maintain  the  same 
by  tax  like  any  other  public  interest;  and  (2,)  to  induce  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated to  give  up  their  reliance  on  academies  and  select  schools  and  unite  in 
establishing  on  the  firm  basis  of  public  law  and  with  a  proper  equipment  of 
school-house,  apparatus,  and  teachers,  a  local  school  which  while  it  met  their 
wants  better  than  any  existing  institution,  should  also  be  open  to  worthy  and 
talented  children  of  their  poorer  and  less  fortunate  fellow-citizen&  I  will  try  to 
be  brie^  but  as  this  chapter  in  our  school  history  seems  not  to  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  details,  to 
show  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done,  and  done  too  with  some  thorough- 
ness, before  the  policy  of  a  Public  High  School  supported  by  tax  could  be  put 
back  on  the  statute  book,  and  into  the  hearts  and  habits  of  this  people. 

The  English  and  Classical  High  School  of  Hartford,  as  established  in  1847  by 
the  First  School  Society  (now  coterminous  with  the  Town),  and  especially  when 
viewed  in  its  present  connection  with  the  Trustees  of  the  old  Town  Qrammar 
School,  may  be  regarded,  legally  and  historically,  as  the  School  taught  by  Mr. 
Higginson  in  1637,  Mr.  Collins  in  1641,  and  Mr.  Andrews  in  1643,  and  partially 
endowed  by  the  Town  in  1642 ;  the  Grammar  School  made  imperative  on  Hart- 
ford as  a  town  of  one  hundred  families  by  the  act  of  1650,  "the  masters  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University  " 
then  in  operation  in  Cambridge ;  the  Latin  School,  "  for  the  maintenance "  of 
which  William  Gibbins  (steward  of  the  ^yllys  family)  who  died  in  1666,  de- 
vised by  will  about  thirty  acres  of  meadow  and  upland  in  Pennywise,  in  the 
town  of  Wethersfleld  (part  of  the  tract  on  the  Cove  on  which  E.  G.  Howe  in 
1863  erected  a  residence);  the  Co.unty  Grammar  School,  in  aid  of  which  the 
General  Court  appropriated  in  1672  six  hundred  acres  of  land  "  to  be  improved 
in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  Grammar  School  in  said 
county,  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever  ";  and  one  of  the  two  Free  Schools 
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ordered  in  1690 — "  the  one  at  Hartford,  and  the  other  at  New  HaTen,  the  mas- 
ters whereof  shall  he  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  connty, 
for  the  schooling  of  all  such  children  as  shall  come  to  be  taught  (among  other 
things)  the  Latin  and  English  languages,"  and  towards  the  salary  of  such  masters 
the  school  revenue  from  bequests  (of  Edward  Hopkins  and  others),  were  ap- 
propriated. 

The  Town  Grrammar  School  and  County  Free  School,  thus  supported  In  part 
by  taxation  and  in  part  by  endowment,  was  made  imperative  on  Hartford,  and 
was  maintained  with  varying  efficiency  till  1*798,  when  its  funds  tind  manage- 
ment were  transferred  to  Trustees,  "  to  maintain  according  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  donor  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higher  branches 
of  science  not  taught  in  common  schools,  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  otlier  useful 
languages;  of  the  grammar  of  the  EngUah  tongue;  of  geography,  navigation, 
book-keeping,  surveying  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to  an  education 
at  the  University,  or  a  life  of  active  employment"  Although  tlie  sciiool,  under 
its  new  management,  was  never  brought  up  to  the  standard  set  forth  in  its 
charter,  the  immediate  results  were  favorable^ — ^the  iiinds  were  better  adminis- 
tered, tlie  income  was  increased,  and  a  suooeasion  of  able  teachers  (generally 
graduates  of  ezceUent  scholarship  from  Tale  College)  were  secured.  But  hav. 
ing  no  organic  connection  with  other  public  schools^  it  exerted  no  influence 
except  to  depress  them  by  withdrawing  the  children  of  the  educated  and  wealthy 
families,  who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  to  college.  Having  no  responsi- 
bility to  the  town,  neither  trustees  or  teachers  made  reports,  or  did  any  thing  to 
awaken  public  interest  in  the  School  With  a  fixed  and  very  limited  curricu- 
lum, which  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  and  with  only  one  teaclier 
the  education  given  was  very  one-sided,  and  was  always  deficient  in  science 
and  English  studies.  There  were  times,  when  both  teachers  and  trustees 
needed  the  rousing  shake  of  a  town  meeting,  and  the  School  needed  to  be  lifted 
up  to  a  new  and  higher  plane  of  action  by  the  aid  of  larger  appropriationa  and 
public  sympathy. 

A  change  in  the  school  policy  of  the  State^  commenced  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  consummated  in  1796,  by  which  ecclesiastical  societies  under  the  designi^ 
tion  of  School  Societies,  were  clothed  with  the  powers  and  duties  before  attached 
exclusively  to  towns;  the  multiplication  and  qaedal  incorporation  of  School 
Districts ;  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  gradation  in  the  revision 
of  the  school  law  in  1*799,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  School  in 
certain  towns  was  no  longer  made  imperative,  but  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon school  of  a  higher  order  was.  left  with  each  School  Society  to  establish  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for 
that  purpose— this  radical  change,  coupled  with  other  changes  quite  aa  funda- 
mental in  the  school  habits  of  the  people  in  which  the  strength  of  a  popular 
school  system  Uke  that  of  New  England  and  Scotland  resides ;  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  property  taxation,  which  ceased  to  be  compulsory  m  1822  by 
the  silent  operation  of  a  provision  of  law  Introduced  in  1820;  the  growing  and 
fatal  reliance  of  parents  on  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund,  for  the  support 
of  their  district  school ;  and  the  mere  perfunctory  inspection  of  schools,  and 
examination  of  teachers  with  a  view  of  not  losing  by  open  neglect  the  distribu- 
tive share  of  the  dividends, — these  and  other  causes,  operating  all  over  the 
State,  reduced  the  common  schools  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found 
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by  intelligent  observers  among  ourselves,  such  as  Denison  Olmsted,  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  James  L.  Kingsley,  Thomas  RobbinSi  Hawley 
Olmsted,  Samuel  J.  May,  William  A.  Alcott,  William  C.  Woodbridge  and  others, 
from  1825  to  1830.  About  that  tune  originated  the  great  "  School  Revivuf*  of 
New  England,  for  the  causes  which  operated  here  had  produced  similar  deteri- 
oration in  common  schools  in  other  States,  or  at  least  had  arrested  that  devel- 
opment which  was  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  wider  and  better  edu- 
csition  for  all  classes  of  society.  Of  this  revival  in  Connecticut  I  have  g^ven  a 
brief  history  elsewhere,  including  the  Hartford  School  Improvement  Society, 
which  held  its  first  meetings  in  the  winter  of  1826-27 ;  the  Oration  of  Prof. 
Olmsted,  and  the  Letters  of  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  proposing  a  Teachers*  Seminary, 
and  the  plan  of  W.  0.  Woodbridge  and  William  A.  Alcott  to  establish  one  in 
this  city  in  1828,  which  if  carried  out  would  have  been  the  first  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  the  movements  of  Hawley  Olmsted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1826  and  '27;  the  great  State  Convention  held  in  this  city  in  1830,  and  other 
meetings  and  publications. 

The  immediate  fruits  of  this  revival  of  educational  interest  in  Hartford,  was 
A  renovation,  after  a  poor  ftshion,  of  all  our  school-houses,  the  addition  of  an 
English  department  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  studies, 
and  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  Center  and  South  District  Schools.  But 
the  efforts  put  forth  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  difficulty— they  did  not  de- 
stroy the  independent  existence  of  the  Districts ;  they  did  not  restore  the  old 
system  of  town  taxation  or  induce  the  School  Society  to  exercise  that  right 
which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  it;  they  did  not  bring  all  the  schools  into  a 
well  adjusted  system,  so  that  the  lower  should  Airnish  a  regular  supply  of  pupils 
for  the  higher,  and  the  hi^eet  operate  with  a  healthy  stimulus  on  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  all  the  schools  below;  they  did  not  provide  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  reports  by  which  the  people  were  kept  annually  advised  of  what  was 
doing  In  this  most  vital  and  productive  of  all  theu:  interests,  the  right  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  city.  Not  securing  these  objeots,  not  only  was  the 
woric  begun  not  finished,  but  a  reaction  took  plaoe,  or  at  least  fiuther  pvogress 
was  hardly  perceptible,  and  in  the  Grammar  School,  afi^er  a  brief  period  of 
prosperity,  the  scheme  of  1828  broke  down,  so  fiir  at  least  that  in  1838,  and  for 
many  years  before,  the  sons,  not  only  of  wealthy  &miUes|  but  of  many  who 
could  ill  afford  the  expense,  were  sent  out  of  town,  and  out  of  the  State,  to  ob- 
tain a  good  English  education. 

In  1837  my  public  connection  with  school  agitation  began  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Sharpe  of  Ab- 
ington,  to  provide  for  the  more  thorough  local  visitation  of  schools,  and  of  a 
resolution  to  secure  for  the  first  time  through  the  Gomptrc^er  official  informar 
tion  respectittg  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  In  remarks  on  the  latter 
measure,  I  ventured  the  opinion,  "  that  our  district  schools  had  sunk  into  a 
deplorable  condition  of  inefficiency,  and  no  longer  deserved  the  name  of  com- 
mon in  1(8  best  sense;  that  there  was  not  one  educated  family  in  a  hundred 
that  relied  on  the  district  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  chfldren ;  and  if 
they  did  go^  the  instruction  received  was  of  the  most  elementary  character.  AH 
the  higher  education  of  the  State  was  given  in  denominational  academies  and 
irresponsible  private  schools  of  every  grade  of  demerit  I  may  be  wrong 
althoagh  I  ^eak  as  a  victim  of  a  miserable  district  whool  in  the  chief  city  of 
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the  State.    Let  us  have  light,  and  then  oar  suooessora  here  can  act  with  knofwl- 
edge  and  thoroughness." 

In  1838,  as  soon  as  I  was  returned  a  member  of  the  House,  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  best  preparation  I  could  make  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject.*  I  hurried  up  the  preparation  of  the  society  school  returns,  which  I 
found  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  unarrauged  iind  uncollated ;  a  circular  was 
addressed  to  every  member  elect  for  iuformation  on  certain  poiuts  specified,  and 
three  weeks  were  devoted  to  personal  visits,  public  and  private,  to  schools,  and 
conferences  with  school  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Soon  after  the 
House  was  organizeij,  a  select  committee  was  raised  to  consider  the  subject,  of 
which  I  was  made  chairman,  and  as  my  circular  h^d  arrested  tbe  attention  of 
members^  there  was  much  talk  and  looking  forward  to  legislative  acti6n.  I 
soon  found  that  with  nearly  every  member,  the  next  election  was  tbe  day  of 
judgment,  and  that  any  measure,  calculated  to  disturb  the  relations  of  political 
parties  by  giving  to  the  minority  the  slightest  chance  for  crying  increased  tax- 
ation, or  suggested  a  suspicion  of  diminishing  the  dividends  of  the  Sdiool 
Fund,  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  It  was  therefore  not  deemed 
advisable  to  broach  any  radical  change  in  the  system,  but  simply  provide  the 
machinery  for  a  wide-spread  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  inaugurate  a  system 

*T1m  lubjeet  in  its  laigett  seope  was  not  new  to  me.  Circumstanoet  bad  made  iim  aequafotad 
with  tbe  Latio  School  and  the  Enflisb  Clamoal  School  of  Bceton,  tbe  Ceotral  High  School  of 
Woroeater,  the  GjrmDaiium  of  Dwigfat  at  New  Haven,  and  of  Cogiwell  and  Bancroft  at  North- 
hampton, and  I  had  brooght  terenl  of  these  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Tnuteet  of  tbe  Hartford  Gram- 
mar School,  at  the  time  Its  reoiganization  was  under  conatderation  in  1888,  and  1833;  and 
tetten  deicribieg  them  will  be  found  in  tbe  old  file  of  the  New  England  RcTiew.  Aa  a  traveler, 
"  not  floating  about  in  a  miscellaneoua  way,'*  but  having  a  specific  object  in  view  in  every  city 
or  country  visited,  the  achool  bad  alwaya  been  an  object  of  inteiest  as  an  index  and  measnre  of 
the  civilisation  and  cnlture  of  a  people.  Id  thb  way,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  ever 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  school  organization  and  administration,  I  had  studied  the  best  school 
systems  of  Europe,  and  had  visited  several  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of  the  secondary 
and  technical  grade  before  the  oloae  of  1836 ;  and  in  a  volume,  for  which  I  made  memoranda, 
and  collected  material,  it  waa  my  purpose  to  diaouas  in  the  light  of  European  experience,  among 
other  topiea :— I.  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schoola  for  neglected  and  aeroi-criminal  children. 
n.  Secondary  Schools— designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  highest  literary  and  scientific  in- 
struction in  Universities  and  Polytechnic  Institutes.  IH.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  or  UniveivHy 
of  Science  and  Modem  Languages,  with  achoola  and  claaaea  of  practical  application  to  agricul- 
ture, architeetore,  commerce,  minea,  manufacture,  locomotion^  etc.  IV.  Schoola  for  tbe  Pro- 
feaaional  Training  of  Teachera— elementary  and  higher.  V.  School  Inspection  and  Central 
Administration.  Much  of  the  material  gathered  for  these  chaptera  waa  pobliahed  in  Appendix 
IV,  to  my  Annual  Report  for  1839-40,  and  aubaeqoently  embodied  with  later  information  in  tbe 
vohimea  entitled  AMmim/  Eiueatimi  in  Burvpe;  Refonmrntarg  Sekaolt  and  EduuUi0n;  ami 
JVenmrf  Sekt^U  md  other  Jfgmttiet  far  tks  Prffeatimui  TYnning  0/  Ttadkert.  At  a  much 
earlier  period,  the  vital  importance  of  universal  educatJ<Ni  to  a  government  faat  approaching  to 
univernd  aufTrage  and  uoiveraal  eligibility  to  office,  had  been  dwelt  on  in  an  Oration  delivered  in 
the  North  Congregational  Church  00  tbe  4th  of  July,  1834 ;  tbe  imporUnce  of  Schoola  and  Edu- 
cation, not  only  to  the  ultimate  aoeceaa  of  the  Qolooy  of  Liberia,  but  to  prevent  it  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  barbarism  of  a  Continent,  was  one  of  the  topics  of  an  Address  before  the 
Connecticut  Branch  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society,  in  tbe  Center  Church  Conference 
Room,  July,  1833;  and  the  weight  of  universal  popular  intelligence  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
oational  dllfinences  before  War  was  declared,  and  in  demanding  the  arbitration  of  neutral  powers 
before  appealing  to  brute  force,  was  discussed  in  an  Address  before  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society, 
in  the  North  Baptist  Church,  in  December,  1834.  My  firat  knowledge  of  the  school  system 
of  Prussia  waa  gained  from  Adams*  (John  Quincy)  Letters  from  Siieeia,  in  which  he  pays  a  jnat 
tribute  to  the  far-reaching  achool  policy  of  Frederic  II. ;  and  Lettere  from  Oerwumif  by  Henry 
E.  Dwight,  pobliahed  in  18S8. 
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of  annual  reports,  by  which  the  people  in  eadi  society,  and  the  Legislature, 
should  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  suggestions  for'their 
improvement  In  the  speech,  introducing  and  explaining  this  measure,  the 
legislation  of  the  State  was  reviewed,  and  the  gradual  departure  from  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  old  system  was  pointed  out.,  as  well  as  our  failure  to 
meet,  by  better  educated  teachers,  and  a  more  scientific  course  of  instruction, 
the  exigencies  of  increased  population  and  wealth,  and  of  diversified  industries. 

What  changes  have  we  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  thorough  prep- 
aration for  Collegre?  where  can  any  special*  preparation  be  made  for  occupations 
which  demand  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  engineering,  and  chemistry  7  I  know 
not  a  single  school  in  the  State  in  which  drawing  is  taught;  and  yet  without  it, 
every  mechanic  laboRs  under  daily  disadvantage,  and  the  whole  field  of  design 
and  all  the  highest  domains  of  art  are  closed.  But  without  even  alluding  to 
new  Studies — where  are  the  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  the  stat- 
utes, down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  made  imperative?  Wliere  is  the 
*'  town  of  100  householders,"  or  of  1,000  even,  whicli  maintains  a  public  Gram- 
mar School,  "  the  teacher  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  University?"  Where  is  the  "County  Town"  which 
maintains  a  "//-ee  school  for  all  such  children  as  shall  come  there  to  be  taught 
(among  other  branches)  the  Latin  and  English  languages,  the  master  thereof 
to  be  paid  one-half  by  the  county,  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  school  revenue 
given  or  to  be  given  for  this  use,  so  &r  as  it  will  go,  and  the  rest  by  the 
respective  towns?"  Where  are  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  General  Court  in  1672  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns, 
"  forever  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Grammar  School  in  said  County,  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever  ?"  Where 
is  the  town  or  State  officer,  who  knows  the  condition  of  the  beneficent  bequest 
of  Edward  Hopkins,  by  which  "  hopeful  youth  were  to  be  bred  up  at  Grammar 
Sch(x>l  and  College  for  the  service  ot  the  country  ?"  If  there  is  a  Free  Grammar 
School,  in  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  which  does  not  require  a  pretty  high  fee  for 
admission,  I  should  like  to  know  its  location  and  teacher.  And  what  substi- 
tute has  the  State  provided  for  this  abandonment  of  the  whole  field  of  higher 
education  ?  What  security  have  parents  who  are  not  competent  themselves  to 
judge,  that  these  chartered  academies,  and  numerous  adventure  schools,  are  per- 
forming well  or  at  all  the  work,  which  our  Others  thought  to  be  essential  to  the 
commonwealth?  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.on  this  subject — there  is 
not  a  Public  Grammar  School  in  the  State  resting  for  support  on  property  tax- 
ation, and  to  which  a  poor  but  talented  lad  could  enter  except  as  a  recipient  of 
charity.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  great  Public  Schools  of  Eng- 
land, resting  on  the  endowments  of  centuries — nothing  like  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  where  in  Brougham^s  day  the  sons  of  the  noble  and  the  shopkeeper 
occupied  the  same  bench — ^nothing  like  the  Real  and  Burgher  Schools  of  Leipsic, 
much  less  the  Gymnasiums  of  Berlin  and  other  German  cities,  which  although 
not  firee,  are  so  aided  by  the  state  or  municipality,  or  so  endowed  with  scholar- 
shipfl,  tliat  the  poorest  boy,  if  talented  and  worthy,  can  get  his  preparation  for 
the  CTniversity,  and  enter  into  free  competition  for  government  appointment 
and  professional  promotion ; — nothing  like  the  Latin  Sdiool  of  Boston,  where  a 
son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  said  to  have  taken  the  second 
prize,  when  the  first  was  awarded  to  the  boy  whose  &ther  sawed  the  masters* 
wood." 

Other  topics,  connected  with  the  past  legislation  and  the  existing  condition 
of  the  common  schools, — ^the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children  at  school, 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  1698  which  required  the 
selectmen  "  to  see  that  not  a  single  fiimily  should  allow  so  much  barbarism  in 
its  midst  as  to  have  «  smgle  child  unable  to  read  the  holy  Word  of  God,  and 
the  good  laws  of  this  colony ;"  the  itinerating  and  non-professional  class  of 
teachers ;  the  absence  of  constant,  intelligent,  and  skilled  Inspection ;  the  inad- 
equate and  defective  mode  of  supporting  the  system,  &c^  were  discussed,  dosing 
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with  an  appeal  to  members  to  at  least  inaugurate  a  system  of  State  supervision, 
by  which  the  people  and  the  Legislature  should  be  advised  in  an  official  way  of 
the  actual  condition  and  desirable  improvements  of  our  school  system.  On  mo- 
tion of  Boger  Minot  Sherman,  the  Nestor  of  the  House,  the  bill  was  put  at 
once  on  its  final  reading,  and  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  Act 
passed  the  Seoate  vrith  but  one  dissenting  voice.  The  orfgiuator  of  the  measure, 
after  an  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  tlie  position  by  Tliomas 
H.  Gallaudet  and  Lorin  P.  Waldo,  was  made  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  OonjnissioDers  of  Common  Schools,  instituted  by  this  Act. 

In  the  week  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  as  President  of 
the  Young  Men^s  Institute,  then  just  established,  I  was  invited  to  explain  its 
plans  of  operation,  and  commend  them  to  the  personal  cooperation  of  the  young 
men,  and  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford  generally.  With  my 
mind  full  of  the  discussions  of  the  House,  and  with  a  plan*  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  wants  of  cities  carefully  and  thoroughly  digested,  in  which 
institutions  like  the  Institute,  then  generally  designated  Lyceums,  had  an  im- 
portant place,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  I  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Center  Church,  in  which,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  had  not  yet  been  chilled 
by  the  apathy  and  opposition  of  those  it  desired  to  benefit,  I  magnified  the 
work  the  young  men  had  begun,  by  making  it  part  of  a  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation for  the  city.  That  lecture,  in  all  its  main  features,  was  repeated  in  the 
Fourth  Congregational  Church,  and  subsequently  in  New  Haven,  Norwich,  New 
London,  Middletown  and  Norwalk  f — as  well  as  in  other  cities  out  of  the  State. 
The  following  outline  is  from  a  newspaper  report,  in  which  the  editor  was  care- 
ful to  say:  "We  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  every  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  lecturer,  but  in  general  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that  his  plans  are  wise  and  philanthropic.  Nothing  in  our  opinion  deserves 
this  praise  more  than  the  proposal  to  put  the  schools  mainly  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  mothers  of  the  children.  An  association  of  mothers  in  each  district^ 
or  union  of  districts,  havmg  the  choice  of  the  teachers,  the  examining  of  the 
pupils,  and  all  the  property  and  arrangements  of  the  schools,  in  their  hands, 
would  be  one  of  the  happiest  expedients  ever  adopted  in  respect  to  primary 
education.  They  would  see  that  the  seats  were  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the 
children  and  properly  arranged,  the  rooms  suitably  warmed  and  ventilated,  the 
grounds  properly  laid  out  and  adorned  with  shrubbery,  and  all  the  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  influences  of  the  schools,  of  the  best  character.  They 
would  visit  the  schools,  at  least  by  theu:  committees,  and  exercise  a  vigilance 
over  them,  absolutely  indispensable  to  their  prosperity,  and  which  committees 
of  the  other  sex,  unpaid  or  paid,  do  not  observe.*' 

*  This  plan  hod  been  already  embodied  id  a  lecture  to  be  read  before  the  American  Lyoeum, 
which  met  in  Hartford  in  May  (9-11)  previooe,  and  which  I  bad  been  preTcnted  from  attending 
except  on  one  evening  by  my  engagements  in  the  Legislature  in  New  Haven.  It  was  in  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  diwunion  of  the  Ljreeum,  which  held  its  annual  senion  in  Hartford,  on 
the  application  of  Mr.  Oallaadet  and  myself,  that  the  Institute  had  its  origin. 

t  The  Otis  Library,  and  meetings  to  establish  a  Public  High  School,  which  ultimately  were 
directed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Free  Academy,  in  Norwich ;  the  Union  of  the  City  Districts 
and  the  establishment  of  the  City  High  School  in  Middletown ;  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  and 
numerous  meetings  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  graded  schools,  in  New  Haven  ;  the  establishment 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  Library,  and  meetings  for  the  establishment  of  a  Poblic  High 
School,  in  New  London,  and  similar  meetings  in  Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  Stamford  and  Winsted 
were  aoiong  the  fruits  of  this  lecture  in  Oonnectiont 
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OuHme  of  Lecture  on  the  Moral  and  Edneaiional  Wants  of  Cities, 

He  first  preaented  a  vivid  picture  of  the  large  city,  not  only  as  the  mart  of 
commerce  and  business,  the  point  to  which  the  facilities  of  trade  all  tend,  tlie 
oeuter  of  political  influence,  the  arbiter  of  fashion,  the  arena  of  the  higliest 
literary  and  professional  talent,  but  as  exhibiting  the  most  fearful  contrast  in 
the  social,  n^oral  and  intellectual  condition  of  its  population — high  intelligence 
and  wretched  ignorance — overgrown  wealth,  ministering  to  the  luxurious  in- 
dulgences and  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  its  possessors,  and  abject  poverty 
withering  up  all  the  noble  impulses  of  its  victims,  and  nurturing  tlie  elements  of 
anarchy,  vice,  and  crime,  in  its  bosom.  To  remedy  this  false  civilization,  and  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  influences  which  must  go  forth  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  the  lecturer  proposes  the  following  system  of  moral  and  educational 
means : 

Firai^  that  provision  be  made  for  juvenile  offenders  who  abound  in  cities,  by 
sending  them  not  to  the  County  or  State  prisons,  or  to  the  town  work-house,  as 
at  present  constituted,  but  to  a  House  of  Reformation,  including  a  School  of 
Industry,  where  correct  moral  and  industrious  habits  could  be  formed.  Ono 
aaoh  would  answer  for  the  State,  and  should  be  located  in  the  country. 

Secondy  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor  of  our  cities  be  improved,  and 
their  physical  wants  be  relieved,  by  making  their  houses  more  convenient  and 
attractive,  by  furnishing  them  in  every  possible  case  with  employment,  instead 
of  indiscriminate  charity,  and  through  personal  intercourse,  by  awakening  in 
their  minds  a  self-respect  and  force  of  thought  to  bear  up  and  rise  above  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  their  lot  The  home  of  the  poor  might  be  improved 
wonderfully  in  a  single  generation,  by  disseminating  plans  of  cheap  tenements, 
embracing  the  conveniences  of  a  home,  which  the  stopping  places  of  tbe  poor 
do  not  now  have,  and  by  inducing  men  of  property  and  of  philanthropy  to 
erect  such  to  rent  for  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested.  If  in  the  children 
of  the  poor  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  a  Jtaste  for  flowers  and  music,  could  be 
cultivated,  it  would  soon  change  the  outward  and  inward  aspects  of  this  class 
of  homes  in  our  cities. 

Thirdf  that  more  abundant  means  of  innocent  and  rational  amusements,  such 
as  are  calculated  to  develop  the  physical  frame,  to  inspire  cheerful  thoughts,  to 
promote  the  social  feelings,  and  to  b&  shared  in  by  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and 
tiie  less  favored  in  intellectual  improvement,  must  be  provided,  encouraged  and 
sustained. 

Fourth^  that  a  broad,  liberal,  and  cheap  system  of  educational  influences,  such 
as  schools,  books,  libraries,  lectures,  cabinets,  &c.,  must  be  spread  before  and 
around  every  child,  youth  and  grown  up  person  in  our  cities.  Such  a  system 
might  embrace, 

1.  Primary  Schools  for  children  under  eight  years.  In  this  class  of  schools, 
the  health,  manners,  morals  and  early  mental  habits,  should  be  attended  to. 
The  teachers  in  all  cases  to  be  females,  and  the  supervimon  of  the  schools  to  be 
intrusted  mainly  to  the  mothers  of  the  children. 

2.  Secondary  or  Iniermediaie  Schools^  for  children  between  the  age  of  8  and 
12.  In  these  schools  the  education  of  the  pupils  should  be  carried  as  far  as  is 
now  done  in  the  best  of  our  common  schools,  and  thus  four  years  at  least  in 
the  school  period  of  children  be  saved.  This  Mr.  Barnard  thinks  might  easily 
be  done,  if  teachers  properly  trained  were  employed,  and  the  foundation  was 
properly  laid  in  the  Primary  Schools.  In  these  Schools  there  should  be  a  male 
and  female  Principal,  as  the  influences  of  both  are  needed  at  this  stage  of  moral 
education,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  manners  of  children. 

3.  A  High  School,  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls.  This  school  should  afford  a  higher  elementary  education  than  can  be 
given  in  the  seoonduy  schools,  or  the  common  schools  as  now  constituted,  and 
at  the  same  time  fhmish  an  education  preparatoiy  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  All  that  is  now  done  in  our  best 
private  schools  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  done 
R>r  the  children  of  the  whole  community. 

Connected  with  this  system  of  Public  Schools,  there  should  he  one  or  more 
departments  for  colored  diMren;  and  Evening  Schools^  for  such  young  persons 
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as  are  harried  by  necessity,  the  haste  of  parents,  or  their  own  choice,  into  the 
counting-room,  the  store,  or  the  workshop,  without  a  proper  elementary  edu- 
cation, or  for  another  class  who  may  wish  to  pursue  studies  connected  with  their 
several  trades  and  pursuits.  By  means  of  such  schools,  the  defective  education 
of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  cities  might  be  remedied,  and  their  various  trades 
and  employments  be  converted  into  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  self- 
culture. 

4.  Libraries  of  usefiU  and  interesHng  books.  Each  school  should  be  furnished 
with  books  for  the  teacher  and  scholar ;  and  in  the  selection  of  books,  care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  such  books  as  will  furnish  the  teacher  with  tlie 
means  of  oral  instruction  in  every  study  of  the  school,  and  enable  the  scholar 
to  carry  on  his  investigations  from  the  point  where  his  class-book  and  the 
teacher  may  leave  it.  Instead  of  a  library  in  each  school,  there  might  be  one 
for  each  class  of  schools,  and  this  be  divided  into  as  many  cases  as  there  were 
schools  in  each  class,  and  thon  pass  in  succession  through  them  alL  In  this 
way  the  interest  of  the  readers  would  be  kept  fresh,  and  a  much  wider  selec- 
tion of  books  be  secured  at  a  reduced  expense. 

Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  maps,  diagrams,  globes,  and  other  forms 
of  illustration,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be  vivid,  accurate  and 
practical. 

This  system  of  schools  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  its 
administration  be  intrusted  to  a  Board,  elected  by  the  people,  with  this  provi- 
sion, that  one-half  of  the  number  shall  have  been  members  the  year  previous, 
and  that  a  Superintendent  be  appointed  with  suitable  compensation  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

Fifthj  the  Lyceum  in  its  various  department,  should  take  up  the  education  of 
the  community  where  the  schools  leave  it,  and  by  eveiy  help  and  means  of 
self-culture,  carry  it  forward  to  the  end  of  life.  The  Lyceum  should  embrace^ 
under  one  general  organization,  with  subordinate  sections,  each  having  a  single 
department,  or  in  as  many  independent  t>rganizations,  as  there  are  departments — 

(1.)  A  Library,  embracing  the  widest  range  of  r^sMling  for  all  dfleses,  except 
the  young,  who  should  be  provided  for  in  the  school  libraries. 

(2.)  Classes  for  debases  and  composition — or  for  the  attainment  of  facility  and 
felicity  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  as  a  spoken  and  written  instrument 
of  thought  The  foundation  of  this  should  be  laid  in  schools,  but  it  requires 
the  practice  of  a  life  to  acquire  the  full  compass  of  our  noble  tongue. 

(3.)  Classes  for  mviuaX  instruction  or  simtUtaneous  reading  in  some  one  branch 
of  study^  or  for  a  more  extended  pursuit  of  some  branches  connected  with  the 
various  trades  and  pursuits  of  cities,  under  well  qualified  teachers. 

(4.)  Popular  Lectures — embracing  Fifst,  regular  courses  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  second,  miscellaneous  lectures,  each  complete  in  itself. 
Their  object  should  be  not  only  to  give  solid  instruction  in  such  branches  as 
admit  of  being  taught  by  lectures  with  experiments  and  diagrams,  but  to  supply 
interesting  and  profitable  topics  of  conversation,  stimulate  inquuy,  direct  the 
reading  of  the  community,  bring  all  classes  together  in  sympathy  with  great 
truths  and  noble  deeds,  and  thus  break  down  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
non-acquaintance,  and  cultivate  happier  social  relations. 

(6.^  Collections  in  Natural  History. 

(6.)  Museum  of  the  Useful  Arts,  such  as  models  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of 
its  many  applications  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments ;  draw- 
ings or  models  of  new  inventions  to  abridge  human  labor  or  increase  the  com- 
forts of  life ;  specimens  of  the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  substances  used 
in  the  arts ;  copies  and  lessons  for  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  Ac. 

(7.)  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Engravings. 

These  various  departments  exist  in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary  form,  as 
distinct  institutions  in  some  of  our  cities,  but  they  should  be  extended,  per- 
fected and  brought  together  under  a  more  efficient  organization.  A  single 
general  organization,  with  subordinate  sections  or  departments,  is  preferable, 
inasmuch  as  it  prevents  that  clas^fication  of  society  according  to  the  employ- 
ment or  pursuits  of  men,  which  will  inevitably  grow  out  of  the  other  arrange- 
ment 
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In  even  this  condensed  statement  of  the  main  points  of  my  discourse  in  be- 
half of  the  Young  Men^s  Institute,  as  part  of  a  broad  system  of  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  moral  and  educational  wants  of  a  community  like  Hartford, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  question  of  a  Public  High  School,  my  yoice  at 
least  did  not  utter  an  uncertain  sound.  My  views,  as  expressed  in  1838,  and 
as  written  out  three  years  before,  have  undei^ne  no  material  change,  aiAl  they 
were  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  our  New  England  System,  the  parochial  and 
burgh  system  of  Scotland,  the  best  school  systems  of  Germany,  and  the  school 
law  framed  for  France  by  Cousin  and  Guizot,  both  of  whom  recommended  and 
provided  a  superior  school  or  communal  college  corresponding  to  our  Grammar 
School  of  the  code  of  1650. 

In- my  official  labors  "to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest,  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  Common  Schools,"  the  restitution  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  to  the  system,  and  its  development  to  meet  the  social  circum- 
stanoee  of  our  tunes  and  the  varying  conditions  of  population  and  occupation 
in  our  cities  and  large  villages,  was  a  cardinal  object.  It  crops  out  in  my  ad- 
dresseS)  circulars,  Journal,  personal  efforts  as  school  visitor  in  Hartford,  and  in 
every  report  to  the  Legislature  from  1839  to  1842.  To  my  last  Report  for  1842 
was  appended  a  document  on  a  System  of  Public  Scliools  for  Cities  and  Popu- 
lous Yillages,  in  which  the  High  School  feature  is  pretty  thoroughly  discussed 
and  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  its  organization  and  results  under  the  best 
systems  in  other  States.  This  document,  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  *  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1842,  and  of  the  common- 
wealth the  206th,  refhsed  to  have  printed  at  the  public  expense,  or  with  any 
legislative  sanction,  expressly  on  the  ground  set  fortli  in  their  printed  report, 
"  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  branches  of  an  education  of  a  higher 
order,  tending  to  qualify  our  youth  for  admission  into  higher  seminaries  of 
learning,  would  be  politic,  or  would  come  within  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  intent  of  the  founders  of  the  School  Fund." 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  for  awaking  public  interest  and  eliciting 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  actual  condition  of  Common  Schools,  resorted  to, 
was  a  series  of  public  meetings  held  every  year,  one  in  each  county,  and  one 
for  the  State.  As  a  specimen  of  the  topics  discussed  in  these  conventions, 
which  were  held  at  the  call,  and  generally  at  the  individual  expense  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  School  Board,  I  will  cite  from  a  printed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  State  Convention  held  at  the  State  House  in  Hartford,  and  by 
adjournment,  at  the  Lecture  Boom  of  the  Center  Church,  August  28  and  29, 
1839,  of  which  Seth  P.  Beers  was  president;  Thomas  S.  Williams  and  Dr.  Field, 
vice-presidents,  and  Jesse  Olney,  and  Rev.  D.  H.  Short,  secretaries.  In  the 
course  of  the  six  sessions,  essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  on  the 
Necesaiiy  of  increased  efforts  to  sustain  and  extend  Common  School  Education; 
by  Mr.  Cuahing  of  Boston,  on  Division  of  Labor  in  Teaching;  by  Mrs.  Sig- 
onmey  (read  by  Mr.  Everett),  on  the  GulHvation  of  the  Perception  of  the  Beau- 

*Thn  fact  ooming  to  the  knowledge  of  Hon.  James  8.  Wadsworth  of  GeneMo,  New  York, 
when  on  a  virit  to  Mr.  Daniel  Wadsworth  of  Hartford,  in  Jiine,  1843,  he  had  the  document 
printed  at  hit  expenae  and  30,000  copiea  distribnted  gratoitoosljr  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  New 
York,  and  other  States.  There  are  those  who  think  that  this  document,  coupled  with  the  personal 
eflbiti  and  counsel  of  ito  author,  has  been  instrumental  in  determining  the  present  school  oiganiza- 
tioo  of  over  sixty  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  country.  , 
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tifid;  by  Rev.  Emerson  Davis  of  Westfield,  Maas^  on  Philosophy  of  MvmL  as 
applied  to  Teaching;  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  Insiiitdions  and  Agencies  for  Ihe 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers^  on  a  Gradation  of  Scliools  in  Cities^  on  Vocal 
Music  and  Drawing  in  Schools^  and  on  School- Architecture ;  by  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  on  the  Progress  of  Moral  Science,  The  topics  formally  presented  in  the 
lectures  and  essays  were  afterwards  freely  discussed. 

The  topic  of  absorbing  interest  was  the  condition  and  improvement  of  Ck>m- 
mon  Schools  in  cities.  Every  city  in  the  State  was  represented,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  schools,  as  to  school-houses,  non-attendance,  and  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  the  want  of  classification,  the  multiplicity  of  text-books, 
the  number  of  adventure  schools,  and  the  deadness  of  public  and  parental  in- 
terest in  the  whole  subject  of  Schools  and  Education,  were  dwelt  on.  This 
topic  came  up  at  every  session,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs 
of  the  published  report  of  the  proceedings. 

After  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Stowe,  Mr.  Barnard  spoke  on  the  importance  of  a 
gradation  of  schools,  especially  in  the  populous  districts,  and  recommended 
strongly  to  such  districts  as  were  conveniently  located  for  this  purpose,  to  as- 
sociate and  form  a  Union  District,  so  that  the  younger  children  of  each  oould 
be  taught  where  they  are  now  under  a  female  teacher,  and  the  older  scholars 
of  the  uniting  districts  be  placed  in  a  Union  School 

Wednesday  Morning. — Pro£  Stowe  of  Cincinnati,  by  special  request,  gave  an 
account  of  the  Public  8cho(^  of  Cincinnati,  which  he  considered  equal  to 
those  of  any  large  city  in  this  country. 

The  Committee  on  business,  presented  the  following  question  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Convention : — "  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  our  cities  and  populous  villages?'' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  l)y  the  way  of  introduction,  stated  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  school  ^tem,  with  two  exceptions,  were  more  apparent  and 
more  alarming  in  the  cities  and  populous  districts,  where  there  were  the  more 
abundant  means,  and  the  strongest  necessity  to  maintain  good  schools,  than  in  tho 
country — ^that  five-sixths  of  all  the  non-attendance  at  any  school  in  the  State, 
was  found  here-^hat  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  draw  pubHc 
money  were  in  private  schools,  and  that  the  greatest  indifference  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  prevailed.  Mr.  Barnard  "dwelt  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  vigorous  and  generous  system  for  these  towns,  which  should 
result  in  making  the  public  schools  the  best  schools,  otherwise  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  private  schools.  He  concluded  with  alladmg  to  tiie  system 
of  public  schools  in  Boston  as  in  advance  of  all  other  cities,  mainly  because  the 
State  had  authorized  and  directed  and  the  city  had  always'maintained  a  gp^ded 
system.    The  Latin  School  was  the  oldest  and  best  school  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Everett  then  gave  an  account  of  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
dwelling  on  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  schools  of  a  higher  order,  which  every 
town  containing  500  families  are  obliged  to  maintain.  This  order  of  sdiools 
supplied  a  want  which  otherwise  would  be  met  by  expensive  private  sdiools, 
and  yet  was  as  free  as  the  district  school  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  followed 
with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  pubUc  schools  of  Boston. 

Thwsday,  Aug,  29. — The  question  respecting  Common  Schools  m  the  dtias^ 
etc.,  was  resumed  and  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  T.  S^  Perkins,  Esq., 
New  London;  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Hartford;  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  W.  6.  W.  Fitss- 
gerald,  and  Mr.  Lmes,  New  Haven ;  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Prof.  Stowe,  and  Mr. 
Bamurd.  • 

Thursday  Afternoon, — ^The  discussion  of  the  morning  was  resumed  and  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Field,  Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Gten.  Johnson,  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Kennedy,  Pierce  of  New  York,  Baker  of  New  Hartford,  Webb  of 
Middletown,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Short  of  Danbury. 

Thursday  Evening, — Rev.  Mr.  Bucgess  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
to  embody  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  which  had  occupied  so 
much -of  its  deliberations — which  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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JteMlMd,  Tbak  fa  the  Jodipnent  of  tfaii  ConTentioo,  it  it  of  primary  imporUDM.  for  tbe  im- 
provameat  of  the  pnUio  iclioob  in  our  eitivs  uid  populoiia  TillafM,  that  in  all  tucb  plaeat,  the 
aeboob  shall  be  lo  graduated  aa  to  ibrm  a  svatem,  which  shall  afiord  to  all  children  in  tlie  eom- 
■luoitjr,  not  oolf  the  fiiat  elemeots  of  knowledfe,  but,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  best  educa- 
ttoQ  which  their  afo,  leisure,  and  intelleetual  powers  will  qualify  tiiem  to  receive. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  submitted  tbe  following  resolution  bearing 

on  tbe  same  subject^  which  was  also  adopted  unanimously: — 

lUsUved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper  classification  of  our  schools,  and  to  ad- 
■sic  of  theappiicatioa  of  the  greater  priociple  of  the  diTlsion  of  labor  in  the  work  of  instruction, , 
tbe  jounfar  chiUivo  of  a  di^ict  should  be  taught  by  themselTea,  in  distinct  depurtoiento,  and 
more  advaneed  popib  be  placed  under  the  constant  care  of  a  qualified  teacher ;  and  to  this  end, 
it  be  loeoamiendM,  to  audi  dirtriets,  at  admit  of  it,  to  unite  and  form  a  Unioo  School,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  **  Act  concerning  schools.** 

Besides  the  State  Conventions,  and  growing  out  of  them,  County  Associa- 
tions for  the  Improyement  of  Common  Schools  were  formed  in  each  county, 
which  proved  highly  serviceable  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  school  reform. 
Among  the  topics  introduced  in  the  opening  address,  which  from  my  official 
relations  to  tbe  schools  I  was  accustomed  to  make,  was  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  small  districts,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  better 
houses,  better  dassiflcation  of  pupils,  a  more  systematic  course  of  studies,  and 
larger  means  to  employ  better  teachers  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  from  a  union 
of  all  the  village  and  city  districts.  In  the  three  county  meetings  held  in  this 
dty  for  Hartford  County,  this  subject  was  introduced  and  the  importance  of  a 
Public  High  School  to  this  city  was  dwelt  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  County  Associations,  the  formation  of  Town  Associations 
bad  been  recommended  in  the  Address  of  the  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools,  and  by  most  of  the  County  Conventions  and  Associations.  In  the 
Circulars  addressed  by  me  in  1838,  and  in  1839,  to  the  School  Visitors,  I  urge 
upon  them  the  formation  of  such  Society  or  Town  Associations;  in  pursuance 
of  which  an  Association  was  formed  in  Hartford  in  1838-9,  of  which  Rev.  George 
Burgess  was  President,  and  I  remember  distinctly  his  calling  on  me  to  consult 
-as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  Association  should  put  forth  its  labors,  remark- 
ing that  the  number  of  members  at  present  was  five,  two  more  than  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  t^p  First  School  Society  of  Hartford,  with  upwards  of 
10,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  subjects,  on  which  we  were  quite  agreed,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Society  High  School,  or  a  City  Union  School,  under  the 
Act  of  1839,  as  sliould  be  fou^d  practicable— to  which  the  attention  of  the  Vis- 
itors had  been  directed  in  1838,  and  again  in  tbe  Circular  of  1839  issued  im- 
mediately after  tbe  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  which  had  authorized  the 
union  of  School  Districts,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  and  defined  the  powers 
of  School  Societies,  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Common  Scfaopl  Journal,  of  which  the  prospectus  was 
printed  within  a  week  after  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  School 
Board, — and  the  first  number  was  issued  within  a  month  without  a  single  sub- 
scriber, and  without  the  pledge  of  a  single  dollar  to  meet  the  probable  fiulure 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  paying  periodical — from  the  first  number  to  the  last,  there 
are  some  topk»  discussed  bearing  upon  this  important  subject  In  the  second 
number,  for  September  1838,  is  a  circular  .of  the  Secre£Eury,  in  which  sixteen  in- 
quiries are  addressed  to  the  School  Visitors  of  each  school  society,  the  second 
of  which  relates  to  the  gradation  of  schools  in  each  district,  and  the  third  is  as 
follows :  "  Has  your  school  society  availed  itself  of  the  provision  of  the  law  so 
far  as  *  to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  ordef  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  So- 
ciety?* and  if  not,  do  you  consider  it  practicable  and  advisable  so  to  do?"    In 
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the  third  number  (October,  1838),  afler  discussing' the  classification  of  schools 
in  oar  large  towns,  quoting  the  experience  of  Hartford  &yorably  so  far  as  car- 
ried out  in  the  citj  districts,  the  question  is  asked,  might  not  a  high  school,  or 
grammar  school  such  as  is  provided  for  by  our  laws,  be  advantageously  estab- 
lisiied  near  tlie  common  center  of  several  districts  and  (in  another  parag^pb) 
of  several  adjacent  societies?  A  high  school  at  or  near  the  central  point  of 
four  towns  would  enable  the  advanced  pupils  of  each  town  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Iiigher  education.  In  the  fifth  number  (December  1838),  in  a  Circu- 
lar addressed  to  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  County  Associations,  who  were 
presidents  of  the  Town  Associations,  the  classification  of  sdiolars  and  schools 
was  commended  to  the  consideration  of  school  officers  And  associations ;  and 
80  on  through  the  four  volumes,  the  last  of  which  volumes  (for  1842)  contains 
Dr.  Bushnell's  Report  and  an  account  of  graded  schools  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  the  last  page  of  this  last  volume  contains  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  for 
1842,  in  which  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Hartford  is  cited,  'Spraying  the 
repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act  concerning  Common  Schools^  establishing 
High  Schools,  or  Union  Districts,  and  that  taxes  may  be  raised  as  formerly  on 
the .  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts,*'  in  con- 
formity to  which,  said  Committee,  in  their  report,  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
sections  referred  to ;  but  in  the  bill  drafted  and  submitted  for  this  purpose,  and 
passed,  the  important  section  relating  to  School  Societies  was  omitted,  and  thus 
the  important  provision,  under  which  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  in 
1847  established  the  Public  High  School,  was  left  in  the  Act  The  Committee 
in  their  Report,  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  sections  prayed  for  by  the 
petitioners  from  Hartford,  remark : — "  Those  branches  ought  to  be  taught  which 
may  the  most  readily  be  brought  into  action,  and  enter  into  our  business  con- 
cem&  Hence  those  of  reading;  writing,  and  arithmetic  enter  into  our  daily 
avocations  in  life,  and  wh^n  once  fully  learned,  are  rarely  forgotten ;  those  of 
Englisli  grammar  and  geography  are  next  in  importance,  and  are  the  only  studies, 
in  connection  with  the  fundamental  branches,  that  ottgbt,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
taught  in  our  Common  Scliools.  *  •  *  And  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
brandies  of  education  of  a  higher  order,  tending  to  qualify  our  youth  for  ad- 
mission into  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  would  be  politic.  A  general  law 
for  that  object  may  also  be  dangerous.  The  remedy  in  sudi  cases  can  be  sup- 
plied by  associations  or  by  Acts  of  incorporation  *' — in  other  words,  in  select, 
private,  or  incorporated  schools,  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

In  1839,  as  member  of  the  Legislature,  I  drafted  and  secured  the  passage  of 
an  Act  by  the  first  section  of  which  "each  School  Sodety  was  authorized  to 
establish  common  schools  of  difibrent  grades,  to  build  school-houses,  lay  taxes, 
and  make  all  lawful  agreements  and  by-laws  for  the  free,  equal  and  useful  in- 
struction of  all  the  youth  thereof."  By  subsequent  dauses,  provision  was 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  Union  District,  out  of  the  adjoining  districts  in 
cities,  and  other  School  Sodeties,  with  power  "to  maintain  a  Union  School  for 
the  benefit  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  children  of  such  associated  dis- 
tricts." It  was  under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  that  the  "•  School  Battle"  as  it 
was  called,  of  1841-42  was  fought  in  the  school-houses  of  the  three  City  Dis- 
tricts ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Public  High  School  of  the  first  School 
Sodety  of  Hartford  was  secured  in  1847. 
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In  the  Beport  of  the  School  Yisitora  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford, 
sabmitted  by  ReT.  George  Burgess,  October  7,  1839,  we  find  the  first  fruits  of 
the  agitation  inaugurated  in  1838.  All  the  topics  suggested  in  the  first  Circular 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  addressed  to  school  visitors,  teachers,  and  the 
fiienda  of  school  improvement  generally,  in  August,  1838,  are  introduced  and 
several  of  them  discussed  at  some  length,  such  as  the  influence  of  select  schools 
in  the  absence  of  good  public  schools,  and  especially  one  of  the  highest  grade; 
the  necessity  of  substituting  property  taxation  for  the  rate-bill  as  at  that  time 
made  out;  the  visitation  of  schools  by  parents;  and  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries ibr  the  education  of  teachers.  To  this  document  is  appended  a  report  of 
the  Hartford  Town  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,  which 
had  been  established  "  under  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,"  and  the  results  of  the  inquiries  and  deliberations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  submitted  "in  discharge  of  a  duty  committed  to  them  by 
the  highest  authorities."  This  report  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  schools  for  the  city  or-society,  "  under  the  provision  of  the  existing  law  of 
the  State  (act  of  1839),  which  allows  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  a  higher  order;  and  also  permits  any  school 
society,  as  such,  to  establish  within  itself  and  maintain  by  tax,  any  number  and 
system  of  schools ;  and  this  committee  believe,  that  one  or  other  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  may  be  advantageously  employed  at  present  in  this  society." 
The  committee  therefore  *' respectfully  suggest,  that  a  single  school  of  a  higher 
order  than  either  of  those  which  now  exist  should  be  established  by  a  vote  of 
the  society ;  or  if  it  should  be  preferred,  that  the  several  districts  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  this  society  should  be  invited  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  such  a  school ;  and  that  in  that  event,  should  the  districts  without 
the  city  decline  such  a  union,  it  be  still  proposed  on  the  part  of  those  within 
the  city." 

The  subject  thus  brought  before  the  Society  in  1839,  was  referred,  on  my 
motion,  to  a  committee  (consisting,  as  afterwards  appointed,  of  Burgess,  Mitchell, 
Barnard,  Johnson,  Hamersley,  Davies  and  Gallaudet),  "  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  a  High  School  for  the  older  and  'more  advanced  scholars  of 
this  school  society,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  embraced,  in  all  or  in  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  schools  into  one  system  of  superintendence  and 
support,  and  to  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  their  views,  with  such  plan^  to 
improve  the  condition  of  common  school  education  in  this  Society,  as  they  may 
deem  best  to  be  adopted  at  this  time."  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  Gil- 
man's  Hall,  Nov.  5,  this  committee  made  a  report,  prepared  by  me,  in  which 
they  **  propose  that  a  separate  school  for  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  of  both 
sexes  as  shall  Iiave  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years^  and  shall  have 
sustiuned  a  proper  examination  with  reference  to  their  admission,"  and  dose 
with  three  resolutions:  '*(!,)  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  Public  High  School 
shall  be  established ;  (2,)  That  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  a  dollar  be  laid  to  meet 
the  expense  of  such  school ;  (3,)  That  the  several  incorporated  districts  be  in- 
vited to  consider  the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  division  of  districts  within 
this  Society,  and  of  classifying  the  schools  under  one  system ;  and,  if  they 
shall  approve  this  course,  to  pass  such  votes  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
it  into  effect.*'    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  passed,  with  a 
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▼ote  "  appointiDg  Heniy  Barnard,  W.  J.  Hamersley,  Heniy  A.  Mitchell,  Na- 
than Johnson,  and  H.  Huntington,  a  oommittee  to  carry  into  effect  the  third 
resolution ;  and  another  requesting  the  oommittee  of  the  School  Society  to  call  a 
special  meeting  on  the  15th  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  first  and 
second  resolutions.  Legal  notice  was  given,  and  on  the  15th  of  Novemher  a 
special  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Court  Room  "  to  lay  a  tax  and  adopt  audi 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  High  School  Jbr  the  older 
children  of  the  Society."  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  a  resolution  in 
pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  School  Society,  which  after  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion,  was  postponed  for  further  consideration  to  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  December;  when  a  new  oommittee  was  appointed  and  instructed  to  pre- 
sent a  plan  of  union  for  four  in  place  of  the  three  districts,  thereby  practically 
defeating  the  object;  and  another  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  its  relations  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  Society. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  in  the  City  Court  Room  December  6,  1839, 
the  committee  on  the  union  of  the  four  districts,  of  which  I  was  one,  reported 
that  they  were  divided  on  the  policy  of  a  Society  High  School,  but  united  in 
recommending  a  union  school,  for  the  older  children  of  such  districts  as  should 
vote  to  unite  for  the  purpose;  and  in  the  meantime,  advised  such  pupils  in  the 
outer  districts  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  Center  District, 
which  were  open  on  paying  a  small  tuition  fee.  The  committee  on  the  Gram- 
mar School,  through  their  chairman,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  reported  in  substance 
tliat  they  found  the  management  of  the  School  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal,  who  received  the  use  of  the  school-house  without  rent,  and  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  flt>m  the  fund,  and  admitted  no  pupils  to  the  advantages 
of  the  school  except  on  payment  of  six  dollars  per  quarter,  payable  in  all  cases 
in  advance.  This  practical  abandonment  of  their  trust,  and  the  requisition  of 
tuition  from  all  who  applied,  to  a  school  which  in  its  institution  was  called  >^ee, 
the  committee  thought  justified  an  application  to  the  Legislature,  either  to  annul 
the  charter,  or  to  modify  the  same  so  as  to  give  the  town  some  share  in  the 
man^;ement,  and  indigent  children  some  advantages  of  the  school.  A  committee 
to  prosecute  the  subject  further  through  a  town  meeting  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  J.  M.  Kiles,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  Gideon  Welles.  To  this  policy  I 
was  opposed,  first  because  the  lands  given  by  the  State,  and  the  bequests  of  in- 
dividuals, at  least  a  portion  of  them,  did  not  contemplate  solely  the  town  or 
even  the  county  of  Hartford,  but  all  children  who  might  come  from  any  quarter 
in  these  plantations  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  lang^ge  and  to  prepare  for 
college;  and  second,  because  in  the  existing  low  estimate  of  the  scope  of  public 
instruction,  there  was  danger  of  losing  even  the  limited  facilities  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  the  Grammar  School  afforded.  On  my  motion  another  committee  was 
appointed  (Philip  Ripley,  H.  A.  Mitchell,  and  Henry  Barnard),  "to  confer  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  regard  to  an  arrangement  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  school  more  widely  to  the  older  children  of  the  town."  In  be- 
half of  this  committee,  several  interviews  were  had  with  the  president  and 
other  membera  of  the  Board,  and  the  strongest  assurances  were  given,  that 
when  any  authority,  representing  the  town,  society,  city,  or  any  number  of 
united  districts,  was  prepared  to  maintain  a  public  school  of  a  higher  order  on 
a  permanent  basis,  they  would  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  sustaining  the  depart- 
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ment,  to  which  the  grants  of  the  State  and  the  bequests  of  individuals  had  been 
given,  and  which  they  were  appointed  to  administer  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. By  this  assurance,  which  I  had  received  early  in  1838,  my  own  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  had  been  governed,  and  I  abstained  from  introducing, 
except  in  a  general  way,  classical  studies,  or  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  believing  when  this  community  was  prepared  to  act  with  liberality 
in  establishing  a  high  school,  the  Trustees  would  be  quite  as  far  advanced  in 
the  same  direction. 

In  1840,  with  enough  else  to  do  to  occupy  all  my  time,  I  consented  to  go  on 
to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  with  a  full  understanding  with  my  colleagues 
(some  of  the  best  men  in  the  city)  that  the  Board  would  investigate  thoroughly 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  education  generally  in  the  city,  and 
-would  not  hesitate  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  reorganization,  if  the  facta 
should  call  for  it.  With  that  view,  for  the  first  time  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
as  to  attendance,  school-houses,  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  super- 
vision, mode  of  support,  compensation  of  teachers,  and  parental  hiterest,  and 
the  number,  attendance,  and  special  character  of  each  private  school,  were 
carefully  ascertained,  and  the  results  were  presented  in  a  scries  of  propositions 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Board,  together  with  a  Plan  for  consolidu ting  the 
three  City  Districts  into  one,  and  establishing  a  system  in  which  two  High 
Schools,  or  one  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
formed  an  essential  feature.  The  following  are  the  features  of  the  Plan  sub- 
mitted by  me  for  the  City  Districts : — 

1.  To  consolidate  the  districts  into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the 
schools  into  one  system  of  management,  studies  and  books,  and  of  making  the 
school  interest  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  city. 

2.  To  establish  such  a  system  or  gradation  of  schools,  as  shall  secure  as 
thorough  a  course  of  instruction  for  all  the  children  of  the  city,  rich  or  poor,  aa 
is  now  provided  in  the  best  private  schools.  The  committee  propose  for  con- 
sideration the  following  outUne  \- — 

First — Primary  schools  to  be  located  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  district,  for  the 
young  children,  where  all  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school-room,  the  play- 
^ound,  and  the  exercises,  shall  be  adapted  to  promote  the  health,  manners, 
moral  culture,  and  the  gnidual  and  harmonious  development  of  the  mind  of  the 
young.  The  alphabet,  easy  lessons  in  reading,  oral  instruction  in  respect  to 
real  objects,  maps  and  figures,  habits  of  observation,  vocal  music,  and  drawing 
on  the  slate,  would  form  the  course  of  instruction  for  these  schools.  They  are 
to  be  taught  by  females,  and  we  would  add,  they  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision, in  part  at  least,  of  the  mothers  of  the  district. 

Second — Intermediate  or  secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  to  take  up 
the  education  of  children,  when  the  primary  schools  leave  it,  and  to  carry  it 
forward  to  as  high  a  point  as  is  now  attained  in  the  first  classes  of  the  present 
sciiQols.  Two  schools  of  this  class,  if  properly  located,  would  answer,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  present  district  school -houses,  three  might  be  neces- 
sary at  first  Each  school  would  require  a  male  principal  of  the  first  order  of 
qualifications — ^a  female  principal,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  female  assistants. 

Third — ^Two  High  Schools,  or  one  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls,  to  which  the  pupils  who  shall  be  found  qualified  in  the 
studies  of  the  secondary  schools,  on  due  examination,  shall  be  admitted,  and 
there  taught  the  higher  mathematics,  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy,  natu- 
ral hi'ttory,  physiolopry,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Connect'cut,  American  history  and 
biography,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  with  reference  to  its  use  in 
various  kinds  of  business.  To  these,  or  to  so  much  of  them  as  might  be  deemed 
advisable,  a  preparatory  classical  course  could  be  added  without  increasing  the 
expense.    This  department,  if  established  at  all,  should  be  cabbie  of  giving 
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a  thorough  English  and  a  preparatory  classical  education,  so  that  those  who 
know  what  a  good  education  is,  may  be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  iis  ad- 
vantages,  and  the  poorest  parent  who  has  worthy  and  taletiied  children,  may 
see  the  way  open  for  them  to  all  tlie  advantages  of  a  good  and  eventually  a  lib- 
eral education. 

3.  The  studie$s  books,  discipline  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  the 
management  of  the  property  and  concrerns  of  the  dii'trict,  are  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  Board,  two-thirds  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  the  other  third 
hold  over.  It  is  also  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  efliciency  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Board,  that  they  elect  a  superintendent,  who  shall  visit  the  schools, 
employ  the  teachers,  meet  with  them  for  instruction,  visit  tlie  parents  and 
guardians  of  such  children  as  are  not  sent  to  school  at  all,  or  attend  irregularly, 
see  to  the  repairs  and  management  of  the  school-houses;  in  fine,  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

4.  The  schools  are  to  be  free,  and  to  be  supported  like  any  other  great  public 
mtcrest  The  education,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  be  as  good  as  money  can  se- 
cure; and  then,  like  the  light,  air,  and  water,  it  is  to  be  open  alike  to  rich  and 
poor. 

The  Plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  City  Districts,  and  summary  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  generally  in  the  Society,  were  approved  by  the 
Visitors,  and  on  my  motion  the  plan  was  referred  to  a  sub  committee  to  elabo- 
rate, and  commend  in  a  special  Report  to  the  intelligent  and  effective  sanction 
of  the  Society  and  the  City  Districtsi  The  general  features  of  the  two  Reports 
were  approved  by  the  School  Society,  and  the  question  of  consolidation  was 
referred  to  the  Districts  directly  interested  for  their  action.  The  Report  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  was  such  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, — the  policy  of 
a  consolidated  in  place  of  district  or  divided  administration ;  the  advantages  of  a 
closely  graded  system  for  tho  whole  city,  terminating  in  a  Public  High  School, 
in  place  of  a  more  loose  and  differing  gradation  in  the  three  districts,  without 
scholars  enough  in  either  to  constitute  a  school  of  the  higlicst  grade;  the  right 
and  policy  of  property  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  the  evils  of  the  early 
withdrawal  of  children  from  school  from  the  want  of  additional  mstruction 
which  a  high  school  would  afford ;  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  the  Hartford 
Grammar  School  with  the  City  High  School  to  both,  in  the  more  full  realization 
than  has  yet  been  possible,  of  the  intent  of  the  donors  of  the  fand  by  which 
the  Grammar  School  is  supported;  the  evils  of  private  schools  covering  the 
same  ground  with  the  public  schools,  and  attended  by  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated only,  and  thus  creating  a  separation,  when  the  whole  law  of  American 
citizenship  requires  harmony  of  views  and  interest ;  so  satisfactorily  were  these 
and  other  topics  treated,  that  I  printed  the  document,  with  an  account  of  the 
school  systems  of  Boston,  Nantucket,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Lowell,  Portland, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  for  gratuitous  cu-culation  in  other  cities 
of  the  State,  where  the  same  suggestions  were  applicabla 

The  District  Meetings  which  followed  in  the  winter  of  1842,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  the  dii^cussions,  or  witnessed  the  grim 
satisfaction  which  interested  tax-payers  seemed  to  take  in  blows  given  and  re- 
turned in  a  cause  so  domestic  and  peaceful,  theoretically  considered,  as  that 
of  Education;  "Vested  rights,"  "steady  habits  in  the  good  old  ways,"  "no 
taxation  for  other  peoples'  children,"  "let  well  enough  alone,"  "what  was  good 
enough  for  the  £ither  was  good  enough  for  the  son,"  "  none  of  your  high  schools  . 

for  me" — these  were  the  phrases  and  topics  which  abounded  in  the  nine  meet-  1 

ings  whidi  were  held  in  the  three  City  Districts,  before  the  votes  were  reached 
by  which  two  of  the  districts  assented  to  the  proposition  of  consolidation. 
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Govemora  and  ex-governors,  judges  and  senators,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen 

(and  none  did  better  service  than  Drs.  Busbnell  and  Burgess),  editors,  bankers, 

mechanics^  representatives  of  all  occupations,  shared  in  the  discussions;  but 

owing  to  the  political  connection  of  some  of  the  prominent  advocates  and  oppo- 

nents  of  the  scheme,  the  vote  actually  given,  especially  in  the  South  District, 

where  the  vote  was  adverse  to  the  union,  was  not  always  on  the  merits  of  the 

question  actually  discussed. 

With  the  apparent  fiiilure  of  all  my  plans,  in  the  reactionary  legislation  of 

1842,  I  did  not  despair,  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  the  city,  and  much 

less  of  the  cause  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  common  schools  for  the  whole 

country — and  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  citing  here  the  closing  passagesof  a  speech 

made  by  me  at  a  little  earlier  period  (1839),  in  view  of  the  probable  failure  of 

a  proposition  (the  earliest  legislative  measure  in  this  direction  proposed  in  this 

country)  to  establish  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this  State: — 

The  appropriation  thus  applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  the 
school,  and  create  in  them,  a  thirst  for  something  liigher  and  better  than  can  be 
given  in  any  temporary  course  of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  fqr  the  professional  education  and  training  of  teachers,  the  great 
agency  by  which  the  cause  of  education  is  to  be  carried  upward  and  onward  in 
this  State.  Though  the  prospect  is  dark  enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the  dawning 
of  a  better  day  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this  House, 
if  they  live  to  reach  the  age  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  over  public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  educa- 
tign  of  teachers,  but  the  whole  subject  of  common  schoola  Old,  dilapidated, 
inconvenient  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious 
structures.  Young  children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  ac- 
complished female  teachers ;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade 
of  schools  as  assistants,  and  in  most  of  our  country  districts  as  sole  principals: 
a  school  of  a  '*  higher  order  "  than  the  district  school  will  receive  the  older  boys 
and  g^rls,  not  only  of  a  district,  but  of  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  common^  because  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  patronized 
only  by  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  common  as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all, 
and  enjoyed  by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  day; 
but  whether  the  resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and 
it  will  bring  along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  in 
the  workshop,  and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For 
one,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the 
harvest 

Others  have  entered  into  the  harvest ;  but  it  has  been  my  highest  happiness 
for  thirty  years  to  work  on  in  the  same  direction,  with  or  without  cooperation, 
in  or  out  of  office,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  opportunity  offered  or  circumstances 
compelled,  until  I  have  seen  every  provision  drafted  by  me  which  was  stricken 
from  the  statute-book  of  Connecticut  in  1842,  restored,  and  many  more  recom- 
mended by  me,  not  only  placed  in  the  school-law,  but  become  part  of  the  school 
habits  of  this  people ;  and  more  than  this,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  nearly 
all  the  cardinal  features  of  city  and  State  school  organization  advocated  in  this 
city  from  1838  to  1842,  and  denounced  "as  the  impracticable  schemes  of  an 
enthusiast,"  ingrafted  into  the  constitutions  of  fifteen  States  and  the  school 
systems  of  thirty-five  States,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  cities,  including  all 
having  over  40,000  inhabitants,  and  many  more  with  a  smaller  population. 

The  credit  of  reviving  the  discussions  of  a  Public  High  School  for  this  com- 
munity, after  the  failure  of  the  plan  submitted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
School  Yisitora,  and  of  the  Special  Report  of  the  sub-committee  in  1841,  and 
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of  canying  it  through  to  a  triumphant  consummatiou,  is  due,  more  than  to 
an  J  one  man,  to  James  M.  Bunce^  who  in  this  matter  acted  in  pursuance  of  the 
suggestions,  substantially  in  the  direction,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  orig^- 
naiors  and  advocates  of  tlie  former  plan. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  myself,  one  of  the  directors,  held  its  regular  annual  meeting  in 
this  city,  and  in  the  entertainment  of  the  lecturers  and  members  from  abroad, 
and  local  expenses  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Bunco  took  a  liberal  share.  Among 
the  subjects  introduced  in  the  sessions,  which  occupied  three  d^s,  was  the  gra- 
dation of  public  schools  in  cities,  in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Nathan  Bishop, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  G.  F.  Thayer  and  W.  B.  Fowle 
of  Boston,  and  myself  took  part.  In  this  discussion,  the  importance  of  pri- 
mary schools  planted  in  every  neighborhood,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all  the 
youngest  children ;  and  of  one  or  more  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  a  class  of  parents,  who  would  otherwise  provide  for  their 
own  children  in  other  schools,  which  would  be  inaccessible  to  children  equally 
deserving,  but  too  poor  to  pay  the  expense  of  residence,  if  abroad,  or  the 
tuition,  if  in  the  city. 

On  these  discussions,  which  had  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  schools 
in  this  city,  and  the  exercises  generally  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Bunce,  who  had 
taken  no  active  part,  and  manifested  no  special  interest,  in  the  subject  of  school 
improvement,  either  local  or  general  so  far  as  I  can  now  recoUectj*  was  a  regular 
attendant,  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  and  interested,  and  felt  morti- 
fied that  such  lectures  should  have  an  attendance  so  small.  "  This  ought  not  to 
be,  and  shall  not  be,  if  I  can  help  it,  on  another  occasion  of  the  same  kind ;" 
and  it  was  not,  as  those  who  can  recollect  the  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance 
of  our  citizens  on  the  School  Convention  or  Teachers'  Institute  held  here  No- 
vember 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1846 — the  preparation  for  which  was  made 
mainly  at  his  expense,  and  by  the  personal  visits  of  Rev.  Merril  Richardson  to 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  That  Convention,  and  his  previous 
offer  of  $100  for  tlie  best  "Practical  Essay  on  the  necessity  and  mode  of  im- 
proving the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  adding  to  the  schools  in  cities 
a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,"  and  his 
efforts  afterwards  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Hartford,  as  he  often  remarked 
to  me,  I  always  supposed  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  letter  addressed  by  me 
to  him  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  addressed  to  me  (then 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island),  to  resume  my  educational 
labors  in  Connecticut  under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal  cooperation 
from  himself  and  others:  and  in  case  I  could  not  accept,  "to  tell  us  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  all 
over  the  State,  and  which  the  disastrous  legislation  of  1842  has  almost  extin- 
guished. I  should  like  to  do  something  practical  for  Hartford,  and  for  Connec- 
ticut, and  I  should  like  to  do  it  under  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  your 
personal  cooperation.  Come  out  of  the  wilderness, — I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
our  brave  little  neighbor — and  help  your  own  birthplace  and  State,  at  least  by 
your  advice."   . 

'■'ftlr.  FlaviuR  Brown  thinki  that  Mr.  BuDee*a  interest  in  the  subject  of  a  High  School  originated 
in  a  visit  to  the  Center  District  School,  while  that  excellent  teacher,  ^r.  Gallup,  was  principal 
(1845),  and  that  the  germ  of  the  High  School  was  in  the  adranoed  classes  of  ttiis  school. 
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To  this  inyitation  the  following  are  among  the  suggestions  returned,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  History  of  Teachers'  Institutes  m  Connecticut: 

I  cannot  leave  my  present  field — my  hand  is  on  the  plough,  which  is  deep  in 
an  almost  unbroken  prairie  turf,  but  I  expect  to  see  what  you  call  a  "  wilder- 
ness," blossom  as  the  rose.  I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improve- 
ment by  educating  the  public  mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessar}'  con- 
ditions of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest, 
and  good  enough  for  the  best  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
the  fwiministration  of  such  a  system — teachers,  oflBcers  and  parents.  It  will 
takd  time  and  work — but  I  have  schooled  myself  "  to  labor  and  to  wait."  The 
work  to  be  done  here  is  substantially  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  Con- 
necticut and  every  other  state — Vie  public  mirid  must  be  enlightentd  as  to  aXL  the 
details  of  the  systeTn,  the  in^ispopaiablo  fiLtitupce  oQi  scliool  ja wjj^  re^miaites  of 
a  good  school  house,  the  nece:?8ity  of  regular  ariTp^'iictual  attendance,  the  » 
proper  distribution  of  studies  and  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
the  classification  of  every  sdiool  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities 
and  qualifications  of  good  teachers,  and  how  to  select,  train  and  improve  them, 
and  especially  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  such  3'oung  men  and  young  women 
as  will,  until  public  opinion  is  made  ri:^ht  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  .the 
business  without  the  requisite  knowle<lge,  and  especially  without  any  training, 
or  apprenticesltip  in  organizing  a  scho  >1^  and  communicating  instruction,  and  | 

goveiniug  and  stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives.     Now  in  reply  to.  1 

your  inquiry — out  of  all  this  field  of  work,  what  you  should  select  to  do  first,  1 

and  at  once,  for  Hartford,  and  Connecticut.     I  should  advise,  for  Hartford,  the  es- 
tablishm'>nt  of  a  Public  High  School  with,  or  without  the  consolidation  of  ail  ' 

the  city  districts  into  one,   and  all  tlie  schools  subjected  to  a  Board  of  Educa-  | 

tion  acting  through  a  Superintendent.  The  great  work  for  the  State  is  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  entire  population,  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  a  ' 
good  school,  full  of  conceit  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  schools,  which  1 
were  once  in  advance  of  those  of  other  states,  but  which  no  longer  meet  the  1 
requirements  of  the  ag3,  and  in  consequence,  are  no  longer  attended  by  the 
children  of  thos3  paren-S  who  are  themselves  well  educated,  or  who  know  what 
a  good  education  L^.  But  the  system  itsflf — ^its  legal  organization,  is  radically 
defective  in  reference  to  the  changed  cohdition  of  society,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  supporting  schooli,  and  the  employment,  training,  inspec- 
tion and  payment  of  teachers.  My  advice  is  to  bring  up  these  subjects,  including 
the  right  and  duty  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  subordinate  to  the  methods 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  held  as  part  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  substantially  like  those 
established  in  Hartford  in  1839.  The  loading  features  should  be  the  same,  but 
I  would  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  week, — no  longer  than  you  can 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  interest  and  attention  of  the  members,  who  should  be 
distributed  through  the  families.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  my  ideal  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  reference  not  only  to  the  professional  training  of  its 
members  and  their  knowledge  of  society,  but  to  the  developement  of  parental 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to  local  school  improvement  I 
never  have  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any  class,  who  could  not  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  if  discus-sed  in  a  practical  way,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  their  own  children  and  schools.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  observation,  you  had  better  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  City  High 
School,  when  the  public  mind  is  interested  and  the  parental  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  protracted  discussions  and  addres.ses  of  a  rousinoj  Teachers'  Institute.  You 
will  thus  benefit  directly  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  will  directly  benefit 
as  many  school  districts,  and  the  improvement  thus  begun,  will  be  perpetuated 
by  attendance  on  other  Institutes  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state ; 
— and  in  any  place  where  your  meetings  are  held,  (provided  they  are  wisely 
managed.)  great  local  improvements  in  reference  to  school-houses,  attendance, 
gradiition,  classification,  books,  apparatus,  instruction,  discipline,  parental  co- 
operation, supervision,  Ac,  will  be  begun,  advanced,  or  perfected.  Begin,  there- 
fore, with  arresting  the.  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  by  the  voice 
and  the  press — get  at,  and  get  toprether  as  often  and  as  many  teachers  as  you  can, 
especially  tho  young — get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  discussions  of  education 
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al  questions,  and  the  exhibition  of  good  methods,  and  the  exposure  of  bad 
methods  both  of  instruction  and  discipline, — and  in  due  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  right  kind  you  hold  in  tho 
places  which  need  the  quickening  influence  of  discussion  and  light,  a  revolution 
will  be  achieved  in  the  school  habits,  and  tlie  school  law  of  OonnecticuL 

The  preparation  of  a  lecture^  to  be  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
on  the  topics  discussed  in  the  Essaj,  was  first  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Bunoe^ 
and  was  declined,  not  only  on  account  of  existing  engagements,  but  fix)m  a 
conviction  that  the  sum  which  he  proposed  to  pay  for  the  composition,  if  offered 
in  the  form  of  a  premium,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  many  persons,  and 
might  call  new  laborers  into  the  field.  The  subject  of  the  Essay,  as  originally 
written,  did  not  contain  the  second  clause  (respecting  a  Public  High  School  in 
cities),  which  was  added  on  my  suggestion.  Prof  Porter  of  Yale  College,  then 
a  resident  clergyman  in  Springfield,  and  familiar  with  the  schools  in  Connecti- 
cut from  having  acted  as  School  Visitor  in  New  Milford,  where  we  had  fre- 
quently talked  over  the  whole  subject  in  his  house  on  my  annual  school  circuits 
as  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  in  1838-42,  was  induced  to  prepare  an  essay 
I  for  this  competition  at  my  earnest  solicitation,  satisfied  that  his  experience  and 

residence  in  Massachusetts  would  bring  fresh  views  and  facts  into  the  discus- 
sion.   The  award  was  made  in  favor  of  his  Essay  by  the  executive  committee^ 
consisting  of  Bev.  George  Burgess  and  Dr.  Grallaudet 
I  The  principal  measure  suggested  in  my  letter  in  1845,  and  among  those  ad- 

I  vocated  by  Prof.  Porter  for  the  State  generally  in  his  Prize  Essay  in  1846,  was 

I  a  Public  High  School,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  Hart- 

.ford  County,  to  be  held  in  Hartford,  as  a  preliminary  agency  for  arousing  publio 
attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  school  improvement  In  this  connection  I 
can  not  better  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efficient  labors  of  Mr.  Bunco  than 
by  citing  the  following  parag:raphs  from  a  chapter  in  my  History  of  Common 
Schools  in  ConnectictU,  printed  some  years  ago : — 

Mr.  Bunco,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  did  not  look  back  till  he  had 
driven  the  ploughshare  deep  into  the  public  mind.  In  connection  with  a  few 
other  citizens  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to  realize  some  of  the  suggestions  of 
improvement  set  forth  in  the  Prize  Essay.  A  Convention  or  Institute  of 
Teachers  of  Hartford  County  was  determined  on ;  and,  to  perform  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  a  State  officer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentleman 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  purposed  meeting.  The  Convention  was  held  in  November, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  teachers  were  in  session  for  one  week,  under 
the  instruction  of  educators  and  lectures.  This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
public  mind.  A  monthly  School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut 
School  Manual,  was  started,  in  January,  1847,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  Tolland,  Wiusted,  and 
Meriden. 

But  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunco  did  not  end  here.  Aided  by  others^ 
he  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  establishment,  in  Hart- 
•  ford,  of  a  Public  High  School  for  the  older  scholars  of  the  First  School  Society, 
and  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  First  in  the  order  of  trial,  the  plan  of  a 
Public  High  School,  which  we  first  proposed  in  1838,  was  revived.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  inform  and  interest  the  public  in  the  enterprise.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held,  in  which  elaborate  and  animated  debates  were  conducted  by 
the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  city.  Individuals  were  seen  and  conversed 
with.  The  ignorant  were  informed;  the  indifferent  aroused;  the  rich  were 
made  to  see  that  property  would  be  more  secure  in  a  well*educated  community; 
and  the  poor,  to  feel  that  they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  good  schools, 
without  these  schools  were  also  cheap.    The  public  press  was  enlisted,  and 
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lunnphlets  published  and  distributed,  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully  ex- 
plained. Seldom  has  the  public  mind  of  Hartford  been  more  deeply  interested 
ia  any  enterprise;  and,  finally,  the  plan  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  the  largest  town  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford.  Much  of  the  expense  of  all 
these  preliminary  movements  was  borne  by  Mr.  Bunco;  and  to  the  completion 
of  the  building,  he  contributed  $1,000  beyond  the  amount  voted  by  the  society. 
AVhile  this  movement  was  going  forward,  Mr.  Richardson,  by  his  addresses  and 
in  the  "  Sdyool  Manuulf'^  was  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  tiie  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School,  and  to  this  enterprise  Mr.  Bunco  offered  to  contribute 
^,000. 

After  the  Teachers*  Convention  was  held,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  employed 
in  cootiaaing  the  agitation  which  was  started,  or  rather  revived  (for  the  meas-. 
nres  resorted  to  were  identical  with  those  inaugurated  in  1838)  by  its  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Bunoe  turned  his  attention  and  efforts  exclusively  to  a  High  School- 
for  Hartford.*  The  legislation  of  1842  had  taken  away  all  facilities  for  uniting 
Che  city  districts,  and  the  only  way  open  (and  this  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  in  the  Legislature  in  1 842  to  close),  was  through  the  First  School 
Society.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  confirmed  by  the  assurance  of  the 
partner  in  business  at  that  time  of  Mr.  Bunce,  that  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
after  even  the  High  School  was  in  operation,  this  gentleman  gave  up  his  whole 
time  to  this  enterprise.  No  political  campaign  was  ever  planned  with  more 
care,  no  pecuniary  investment  with  a  keener  scrutiny  of  all  hazards,  and  provi- 
sion ibr  every  condition  of  success,  tn  the  last  week  in  December,  so  many  of 
chose  who  had  opposed  the  consolidation  of  the  districts  had  pronounced  in 
iavor  of  society  action, — so  many  who  were  before  indifferent  had  expressed 
themselves  warmly  in  favor, — so  many  of  the  largest  tax-payers  had  become  sat- 
isfied, that  in  their  near  and  far-reaching  consequences,  liberal  expenditures  for 
'public  schools  of  every  grade  was  true  economy — so  many,  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, but  with  moderate  income,  saw  tliat  the  only  chance  for  the  best  educa- 
tion for  their  children  was  in  a  well  organized  system  of-  public  schools  in  their 
own  town — eo  many  conductors  of  the  public  press  had  admitted  articles  or  pub- 
lished editorials  in  favor — ^so  many  clergymen  in  the  city  had  promptly  welcomed 
the  new  movement — ^that  Mr.  Bunce  expressed  himself  confident  of  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  of  the  highest  grade,  if 
^yery  vote  in  the  Society  was  polled. 

On  the  evening  of  January  5,  1847,  on  notice  in  the  morning  papers  (Jan.  1, 
1847),  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
High  Scliool  was  held  in  the  Center  District  School,  of  which  Amos  M.  Collins 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  which  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  precise  ob- 
ject for  whicli  a  meeting  of  the  First  School  Society  should  be  held,  authorized 
a  request  in  the  legal  form  to  the  Society''8  committee  to  g^ve  the  requisite  no- 
tice. Resolutions  to  this  end  were  offered  both  by  N.  H.  Moi^gan  and  David 
F.  Robinson,  both  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Convention  of 
November,  the  school  movements  of  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  and  the  proceed- 
ings which  eventuated  in  the  final  vote  of  Marfih  following.  Mr.  Morgan  had 
acted  as  school  visitor,  and  otherwise  labored  long  and   hard   for  common 

*  The  aabjeet  of  a  Hifh  Sehool  wm  not  Introduced  Into  the  lecture*  and  dMcuMiooi  or  the 
Convention,  because  the  meniberi  were  almost  excluaiyeiy  teacher*  from  the  country  towns,  and 
the  topics  were  confined  to  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching.  During  its  sessions  I  was  addresi- 
Snf  similar  roeetinp  in  Bliebigan,  lUiaois,  Wiscooeio,  and  Ohio,  on  Graded  Schools  and  Taachen' 
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schoola  Mr.  Robinson  liad  always  identified  himself  with  erery  movemeDt  ill 
the  South  School  District,  the  Society,  and  the  city,  for  the  adyanoement  of 
public  schools,  and  education  generally.  Mr.  Bunce's  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  call  or  tlio  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  or  of  any  subsequent  meetings,  ex- 
cept as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  the  Society,  and.  until  tlie  final 
vote  was  taken  on  the  evening  of  the  8tb  of  Marcli,  when  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  committees  to  complete  the  work  of  that  eycning. 

The  notice  was  given  on  ftie  following  morning,  and  on  the  evening  of 
January  11,  1847,  the  legal  voters  of  the  First  School  Society  came  together 
with  a  promptness  and  in  numbers,  which  no  question  oi  water,  fire,  travel,  or 
traffic,  ever  brought  together  before.  Every  body  was  there,  and  wondered  that 
every  body  else  had  come,  and  all  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  so  neariy 
of  one  mind.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated — a  distinct  but  simple,  and 
it  would  seem  unobjectionable  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  exi)ediency  of  establishing  a  Public  High  School  of  a  grade  higher 
thaa  the  District  Schools,  the  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  of  proper  age 
find  atiainiiients  to  attend,  the  cost  of  a  suitable  site,  building  and  equipment, 
and  the  annual  expense,  to  report  to  a  future  meeting,  was  pfes&Bted,  and  dia- 
cussed  with  ardor  on  both  sides,  and  adopted  with  unprecedented  unanimity. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  was  ell  on  one  side,  and  the  chief  speaker  in 
opposition,  who  from  all  his  antecedents  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  declared 
to  me  that  "  after  the  first  five  minutes  he  never  spoke  to  judge,  jury,  or  popular 
meeting,  with  so  little  hope  of  making  a  favorable  impression,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  worst  of  it  was,  the  dergymen  liad  studied  the  subject  so  tbor^ 
oughly,  they  beat  me  both  on  the  law  and  the  fa(;ts.'' 

The  following  is  tfte  form  in  which  the  Resolution  passed  Jan.  II tb: — 

Re*0lved,  That  Amns  M.  CoHint,  Rev.  Dr.  Buiseai,  D.  P.  Robinton.  Welter  Peew.  Edwvd 
Button,  Roderick  Terry,  end  Timothy  M.  Allvn  be  a  committee  on  bebiilf  of  thts  Bock'ty^  to  in- 
quire a*  to  the  expediency  of  estab)tshin«r  a  i^ublic  High  ^ehi'o'.  wherein  tha'l  be  tnught  sucb 
brandies  of  general  educntioii  ai  are  utunlly  taught  in  Rcbook  of  like  charaeter,  and  ean  not  now 
be  thoroughly  acquired  in  the  Diitrict  Schools— «uch  High  School  to  be  ender  the  regulation*  now 
provided  by  law,  or  hereafter  to  be  provided  by  this  Society  ;  alMk  to  inquire  a.1  to  tha  number 
of  scholars  of  each  tex  of  the  proper  age  and  attainment  to  attend  such  High  School ;  also  Co  tn- 
qnire  at  to  a  suitable  location,  phin  of  building,  expense«  tliereor  and  the  current  rzpeitses  ofsop- 
portiog  suoh  a  school,  and  what  per  cent  tax  will  be  required  for  that  pur|iose;  also  whether  and 
upon  whiit  terms  the  funds  of  the  Hartford  Gramma?  School  can  lie  made  available  for  its  sup- 
port, and  to  re|)ort  the  same,  together  with  sucb  other  ioformatiou  as  they  nay  thiok  advisable,  to 
a  future  meeting  of  this  Society. 

After  seven  weeks  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee, through  the  Bev.  Gr6orge  Burgess,  submitted  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society,  hold  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  1st  of  March,  1847,  a  Report  in  which  tho 
several  subjects  referred  to  the  committee  were  considered  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  and  their  conclusions  stated  in  the  most  simple  and  conciliatory  form. 
The  committee  close  with  submitting  the  following  resolutions  Ibr  the  actioa 
of  the  Society : — 

1.  Voted^  That  this  Society  proceed  to  establish  a  fVee  High  School  fbr  instructton  in  the  higher 
bronchea  of  an  English,  and  tne  elementary  branches  of  a  cinssical  education,  for  all  the  mal^ 
and  female  children  of  suitable  age  and  ao^uireroents  io  this  Society  wi^Q  may  w|b1i  to  avail  themt 
selveaof  its  advantagea. 

3,  fated.  That  (  —  — —  — *»  -«— )  be,  and  thev  are  hereby  appointed  a  building  ooromittee^ 
who  are  emiMiwered  and  directed  in  behalf  of,  i^nd  foe  the  account  of.  this  Society,  to  purchaso 
such  site  or  lot  of  land,  with  or  without  buildinp  thereon^ as  in  their  Judgment  sliall  most  eoonooH 
icnily  and  best  nocommndnte  the  Society  ft>r  a  public  Enplish  and  Claasieal  High  Schoui  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  remodel,  fit  up,  orereot,  as  they  may  find  it  neeenary.  a  suitable  building  and 
outhouses  for  said  school,  with  aooommodations  fbr  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  sctntlaia 
of  both  sexec ;  also  to  prepare  the  grounds,  erect  necessary  fences,  provide  suitable  chemical, 
philosophical,  and  astronomical  apparatus  for  snid  school ;  also  to  place  in  said  building  the  necea* 
snry  stoves  or  furnace,  seats,  desi^s,  aud  ^tures,  the  whole  nut  to  e«Qeed  io  expenditure  ^wqW| 
thousand  du*' 
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9.  PitUd,  That  the  Society's  Committee  be,  and  tbey  are  hereby  directed  to  borrow  on  the 
credit  of  thi»  Society  such  sam  or  tuini  of  money,  not  exceeding  in  all  twelve  Uiouiirad  dollan, 
aa  the  Building  Committee,  appointed  by  a  previous  vote  of  th.s  Society,  siiiill  need  in  tJie  ner- 
forraanoe  of  their  duties  as  specified  in  snid  vote,  nnd  pay  over  the  same  to  said  Committee  from 
time  to  time  as  required,  toking  proper  vouchers  therelor. 

4.   Fitted,  That  a  committee  of  nme,  consisting  of  ( — ),  be  appointed  to  make, 

if  practicable,  such  agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School,  as,  in  their  0|iinian,sbail 
be  just  and  reasonable,  for  making  the  funds  uf  said  Granminr  School  available  for  the  support  of 
the  High  School,  or  some  depnrtmeot  thereof;  also  that  the  action  of  the  committee  in  these 
piemiaes  be  binding  upon  the  Society. 

Alter  an  animated  discussion  of  the  1st  Resolution,  by  which  the  Society 
ordains  the  establishment  of  a  "  Free  High  School,"  and  various  attempts  to 
modify  the  same,  its  further  consideration  was  postponed  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  8th. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  City  Hall  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  record — "  Tlie  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  A.  M. 
CJoUins,  Chairman,  as  per  adjournment,  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  even- 
ing ^ere  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  consideration  of  the  1st  Resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  High  School,  was 
resumed,  and  after  a  full  discussion,  and  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  amend,  it 
was  passed.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  said  Resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and 
passed  separately ;  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  approved,  and  the  Chairman  was  directed  by  vote  of  this  meeting  to  fill, 
as  early  as  practicable,  the  blanks  occurring  in  the  2d  and  4th  of  said  Reso- 
lutions." 

The  Chairman  subsequently  filled  the  above  blanks  as  follows: — The  blank 
in  the  second  resolution  was  filled  by  the  names  of  D.  F.  Robinson,  Thomas 
Belknap,  James  M.  Bunce,  Walter  Pease,  Jr.,  Edward  Button,  E.  D.  Tiffany, 
and  A.  M.  Collins. 

The  blank  in  the  fourth  resolution  was  filled  by  the  names  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, Wm.  J.  Hamersley,  D.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  James  M.  Bunce, 
Rev.  Mr.  Turnbull,  Francis  Parsons,  Gurdon  Robins,  and  N.  H.  Morgan. 

No  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Society  was  called  for  until  Aug.  6, 1 847, 
when  the  committee  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  having  reported 
that  the  same  would  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  close  of  the  year,  they 
were  authorized  "to  employ  teachers,  and  make  such  other  arrangements  as 
were  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  school." 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  committee  reported 
that  the  building  was  completed,  and  would  be  equipped  for  occupancy  within 
the  sum  of  $12,000,  appropriated  on  the  8th  of  March  for  this  purpose ;  that 
Joshua  D.  Giddings,  who  won  his  early  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  State,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Fountain  Street  Gram- 
mar School  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  had  been  appointed  principal,  and  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  efiected  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School,  by 
which  they  will  supply  and  sustain  a  teacher  for  the  Classical  Department ;  and 
close  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Society  "  to*  sustain  the  work  so  con- 
spicuously begun,  by  appropriations  liberal  enough  to  make  the  school  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  our  cliildren  and  to  the  credit  and  profit  of  the  com- 
manity  in  which  we  live."  Resolutions  imposing  '*  a  tax  of  one  and  throe- 
^urths  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  the  High  School,  and  schools  for  the 
colored  children,"  was  passed,  and  another  to  effect  the  speedy  and  effectual 
prg;anization  of  the  High  School,  as  follows; 
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Voted,  That  [blank  aflarwards  fiDed  with  the  names  of  D.  F.  Robimon,  Tbomaa  B^llEiiap^ 
James  JA,  Bunce.  Walter  PeaM.  Jr.«  Edward  Buttoo,  £.  D.  Tifiaojr,  and  A.  M.  Collin*]  be  a  cooi- 
mittee  t«»  otifanize  tbe  said  aehool  at  the  earliest  pmctioable  time ;  to  make  all  necnaary  rules 
and  h^-la«ra  fur  its  regfulation ;  to  determine  the  qualiiieations  of  the  sehulais  who  are  deairaoa 
or  being  admitteil  theretu— either  by  themselves  or  through  such  persons  as  they  may  a^iomt  for 
the  purpose ;  to  decide  all  questions  relating  to  the  admission  or  children  and  youUi — pruvided 
that  no  schulai*  are  to  be  admitted  for  pav  ;  to  pruvide  for  the  expulsion  of  refractory  and  uu- 
managenble  pupils :  and  to  dischntge  all  (be  funotioiu  relating  to  said  soboul  which  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  school  laws  of  the  Stale. 

On  motion  of  L  W.  Stuart  the  following  Eesolutions  were  offered  and  paaaed 
tmanimouslj : 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford,  tbe  eoromittes, 
styled  the  Building  Committee  for  the  High  School,  have,  with  great  diUeeoce  and  care,  attcDdkBd 
to  the  duties  of  their  appointment ;  and  whereas,  particularly  this  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Bunce,  A.  M.  Cfollins,  D.  F.  Robinson,  T.  Belknap,  E.  Buttt»n,  £.  D.  Tiffany,  and  Walter 
Pease,  Jr.,  have  to  the  moner  appropriated  by  public  tax,  most  liberally  added  the  further  sum 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiftv  dollaie  rrom  their  private  purses,  to  enlarge  and  beantilj 
and  render  commodious  the  buridiog  for  the  High  School,  therefore 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be,  and  they  hereby  are  gratefully  tendered  to  tbe 
Building  Committee  for  the  assiduity  and  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  labored  in  Iba 
duties  assigned  them  by  this  Society. 

Voted,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Society  transmit  a  copy  of  this  and  the  foregoing  rseolntions  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  to  be  by  him  read  to  said  oommittee,  and  also  other 
copies  of  tliese  resolutions,  one  to  each  of  the  eentlemen  whose  generous  donations  to  the  High 
Bcnool  of  Hartford,  this  Society  does  hereby  acknowledge. 

In  the  efforts  pat  forth  from  •1845*  to  the  decisive  vote  on  the  8th  of  March, 
and  even  to  the  decUcation  of  the  building  on  the  1st  of  December,  1847, 1  had 
some  share,  although  from  holding  office  in  another  State,  and  from  choice,  mj 
name  is  not  attached,  so  &r  as  I  know,  to  a  single  document,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  proceedings  of  a  single  meeting.  When  the  work  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Bunce,  and  in  every  stage  to  selecting  the  teacher,  he  sought  my  coun- 
sel and  cooperation ;  and  both  were  given  freely  and  promptly,  although  to  do 
80,  cost  time  add  thought,  and  five  visits  from  Bhode  Island.  In  looking  over 
the  files  of  our  Daily  Journals  for  1846-7, 1  find  seven  articles  which  were 
once  in  manuscript  in  my  hand-writing ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
crowded  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  I  recognized  the  outline  of 
an  address  for  which  I  prepared  a  brief  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bunco,  to  be  used 
by  some  one  who  might  not  be  as  familiar  with  the  facts  and  arguments  as  I 
was  thought  to  be.  Nearly  all  tlie  allusions  to  the  experience  of  other  cities^ 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  school,  were  drawn  from  memoranda  and 
documents  which  I  furnished.  The  principal  campaign  document,  entitled 
"  Consideraiions  and  Facta  respecting  a  PuJbUc  High  School  in  the  First  School 
Society  of  Hartford"  in  which  the  public  character  of  the  institution  proposed, 
and  the  power  of  the  Society  to  establish  and  maintain  the  some;  the  extent 
in  respect  to  studies  and  persons  (a£^  sex,  and  preparation)  to  which  the  in* 
Btruction  should  be  offered ;  the  expense  both  of  outfit  of  building  and  annual 


•  The  following  were  the  principal  exercises  of  the  session :— Introductory  Lecture— Z>(r«i(y 
tf  the  Teaeker'e  Qfice  and  Fhaaie  EdmeatiMt  by  Joel  Hawes ;  Dvtiee  of  Examinimg  Commit' 
teeo,  by  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  Dartmbatb  College ;  Ideal  of  tke  Perfect  Teaeker^  by  Prof.  Olmsted, 
of  Yale  College;  Stmdg  qf  Pk^oidegf^  by  Dr.  E.  Jam's;  hteUeetual  Jtntkmetie,  by  F.  A. 
Adams ;  TVocAcrs'  Inetitutee,  by  Salem  Town ;  Metkede  of  Ttaeking  Oeograpky,  by  W.  B. 
Fowle ;  Vocal  Maeie  t'n  Common  Sehoole,  by  A.  A.  Johnson ;  Oeograpkff  and  Nifterf,  by 
George  S.  Uibbard ;  TVasmV  ^  StadeaU  for  tke  Onmereity,  by  Prof.  Porter,  of  Yale  Cnlkge  ; 
concluding  Leetore  by  Henry  Baraarl  on  Sekeole  m  relatiam  to  other  EdueatimuU  Agtattua  of 
Citiee.  Among  the  subjeeU  discussed  besides  the  topics  of  the  lectures  were  Metkede  of  Teaek- 
t'v  Engliak  Orammar:  Wayeand  Metkode  ^f  interteting  Paroate  in  tke  SekoUt  lokere  tkeir 
ekiUren  are  Unght ;  OrganiioHvn  ef  SekooU  for  Citiee  and  populeue  VUlagee.  Thn  last  topie 
was  discussed  by  Nathan  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Pnblio  Schools  in  ProTideooe,  W.  B.  Fnwie 
of  Boston,  and  Beoiy  Bamaid,  and  iocidaotaUy  by  Hone*  Maoo,  Cyras  jneroe,  tod  oUnm. 
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ttaiDtenance,  and  its  apportionment  on  different  classes  of  tax-payers ;  and  the 
advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  such  a  school,*  from  the 
admitted  principles  of  school  organization,  and  from  the  experience  of  other 
cities,  were  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,* — was  pre- 
pared by  me,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bunco.    A  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, together  with  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  City  Hall  Jan.  7,  1847,  drawn  up  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Burgess;  and  of  the  minority,  in  which  the  general  principle  is  yielded, 
provided  a  union  could  be  effected  with  the  Grammar  School — was  lefl  with 
every  family  of  the  Society  five  days  before  the  adjourned  meeting  on  the  8th 
of  March,  when  the  legal  voters,  in  full  force,  decided  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority *"*  to  establish  a  Free  High.  School  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  an  English,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  a  classical,  education,  for  all 
children,  male  and  female,  of  suitable  age  and  acquirements,  in  this  Society 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages."    This  resolution,  together 
with  the  first  draft  of  two  other  resolutions,  by  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed with  full  power  to  purchase  a  site,  and  build  and  furnish  a  suitable 
house  within  the  expense  set  forth  in  the  pan&phlet  and  report  (the  calculations 
for  which  I  furnished),  without  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  Society  until 
the  work  was  done,  and  another  committee  was  also  appointed  for  to  confer  and 
arrange  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  for  making  the  funds  of  the 
latter  available  for  the  support  of  the  c]as.sical  department,  were  prepared  by 
me  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Burgess ;  who  was  also  pleased  to  ask  and  receive 
suggestions  from  me  in  the  preparation  of  his  report  before  it  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  or  at  least  the  organ  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  four  weeks  spent  in  Hartford  in  February  and  March,  1847,  in  as- 
sisting, in  such  ways  as  were  open  to  me,  the  preparation  of  the  public  mind 
for  the  right  action  on  the  questions  before  the  Society,  I  prepared  and  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Institute  on  my  old  topic — "  Gur  Oity^ 
and  Owr  DiUies  to  its  Fast,  Present,  and  Future  Interests"  in  which  I  presented, 
under  the  first  head,  the  claims  of  the  Historical  Society,  which  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  library  and  collections  of  Dr.  Robbins  from  my  timely 
interposition  in  its  behalf,  and  of  a  Rural  Cemetery  (by  extending  Zion  Hill 
80  as  to  embrace  the  old  Wells  Vineyard  on  the  south  to  Washington  street  on 
the  east),  in  which  the  present  should  be  wedded  to  the  past  by  ties  of  family 
affection,  of  artistic  memorials  of  public  service,  and  the  near  attraction  of 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  a  landscape  of  unsurpassed  beauty  in  cultivated 
valley  and  wooded  uplands  in  the  distance.    Under  the  second  head,  my  favorite 
themes,  of  the  institutions  on  the  one  hand  which  should  prevent  crime  and 
poverty,  dry  up  the  sources  of  vice  and  demoralization,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop to  the  fullest  measure  all  the  industrial  resources  which  nature,  science 
and  art  could  command,  by  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, were  dwelt  on ;  and  as  part  of  this  system,  a  Public  High  School  was 
npt  forgotten.    Under  the  third  head,  my  remarks  were  confined  to  suggesting 

*  The  fimler  portion  of  thit  doeunMnt  ha*  beeo  republithed  in  many  formi,  and  more  fhan 
100,000  copies  have  been  eiroulated  in  diflferent  Btatea.  The  at^roents  for  a  public  icbool  of 
this  grade  have  been  freqaently  oited  in  vupport  of  similar  roovenients  elsewhere,  and  more  than 
30,000  copies  of  this  portion  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  James  Wadsworth,  of  Genesee^ 
N.  T^  in  an  estm  nnmbev  of  the  District  School  Joomal. 
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precautions  "  against  anj  limitations  in  endowments  and  institutions  designed 

to  meet  present  and  prospective  wants,  which  experience  has  shown  have  a 

fiitdi  tendency  to  prevent  their  adapting  themselves  or  being  adjusted  to  the 

changing  and  altered  circumstances  of  a  progressive  age  and  country,  like  that 

in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live. 

There  is  yet  no  plethora  of  educational  endowments,  but  the  experience  of 
this  town  and  this  State  has  already  shown,  that  both  religion  and  education, 
which  are  living  interests,  and  should  touch  the  conscience,  heart,  and  habits  of 
every  living  man  and  woman,  may  be  hindered  and  not  fostered  by  bequests 
and  funds  designed  to  foster  them.     The  administration  of  a  permanent  fund 
for  tlie  poor  may  be  so  hampered  as  in  the  next  generation  to  increase  the  class 
and  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  and  at  the  same  time  dry  up  in  the  com- 
munity that  charity  wliich  should  be  in  every  heart  a  well  of  living  waters. 
Asylums  for  Orphans  may  be  so  managed,  while  they  provide  for  the  pliysical 
neces'iities  of  the  children,  as  to  leave  their  moral  nature  uneducated,  which  can 
be  best  trained  in  the  daily  discharge  of  those  little  offices  of  mutual  help  which 
the  necessities  of  the  family  in  its  normal  state  require.     Our  State  School  Fund 
was  for  a  time  a  great  help  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  people,  and  en- 
abled the  poorer  districts  to  employ  teachers  for  a  longer  period  in  the  year, 
but  it  soon  diminished,  and  finally  destroyed,  the   habit  of  taxation.     Our 
School  Society  and  independent  District  organization,  by  bringing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  nearer  to  the  changing  centers  of  population,  undoubtedly 
for  a  short  time  operated  favorably,  but  as  constituted,  Uiey  destroyed  the  prin- 
ciple of  gradation.    The  transference  of  the  bequests  of  Hopkins  and  others  to 
a  close,  self-perpetuating  corporation  led  to  a  more  economical  management  as 
well  as  increase  of  the  fund  and  its  income,  and  may  have  kept  alive  the  fires  of 
classic^il  learning  which  otherwise  would  have  died  out  among  us.     But  if  the 
fund  is  to  be  administered  only  in  the  interest  of  a  class,  and  that  a  small  one; 
and  of  one  sex,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  essential  in  the  civilization  of  a 
state;  of  certain  professions,  which  though  important  are  not  the  only  impor- 
tant occupations  for  wliich  special  educational  facilities  should  be  provided ;  and 
for  the  culture  of  languages  and  literatures  of  peoples  dead  beyond  all  resurrec- 
tion,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  sciences  which  are  creating  new  industries,  and  of 
languages  of  nations  with  which  we .  have  constant  and  constantly  growing 
relations,  and  of  literatures,  of  which  to  be  ignorant,  will  be  poorly  compen- 
sated for  by  any  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  original ;  then  it  is  time,  for 
the  People, — the  vast  majority  of  families  who  have  sons  and  daughters  to  be 
educated,  who,  as  men  and  women,  will  make  the  Future  into  which  we,  city, 
State,  and  country,  are  fast  entering — ^to  establish  schools  of  different  grades, 
such  as  our  fathers,  acting  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  ordained  the  code  of 
1650,  would  [$h)vide  now,  not  only  to  exclude  the  barbarism  of  a  single  illite- 
rate citizen,  but  to  train  all  youth  for  the  service  of  the  country,  for  active  uso- 
ftilnofis  and  for  domestic  life.     I  speak  as  one  proud  of  the  State  and  city  of  my 
birth,  but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  in  providing  for  the  Future,  in  a  well- 
adjusted  system  of  public  schools  for  children,  rich  and  poor,  and  for  all  occu- 
pations and  professions,  we  are  behind — and  far  behind,  and  falling  every  day 
still  further  behind,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
cities  of  Providence  and  Boston.    In  the  vote  soon  to  be  taken,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  Public  High  School,  I  trust  Hartford  will 
place  her  system  on  a  higher  and  an  ascending  grade. 

With  that  address  and  other  local  work,  my  cooperation  in  the  efforts  in 
which  so  many  were  glad  to  share,  did  not  end.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  was 
called  on  to  furnish  the  plan  of  a  suitable  building,  and  to  name  the  places 
which  a  sub-committee,  charged  with  this  duty,  could  visit  and  examine  the 
best  buildings  in  which  such  schools  as  was  designed  here,  were  in  actual  ope- 
ration ;  and  still  later,  I  was  asked  to  suggest  the  names  of  teachers,  with 
whom  correspondence  could  be  had,  and,  in  November,  1847,  "  to  come  to 
Hartford  once  more  to  finish  up  the  work/' 
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Early  in  the  mornmg  of  the  first  day  of  December,  1847, 1  left  Providence 
for  the  fifth  time  in  the  service  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Hartford,  •by  the 
way  of  Worcester,  to  take  my  part  in  the  dedicator}'  exercises  of  the  building 
then  just  completed  on  the  comer  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets.  Owing  to  a 
detention  of  the  cars  at  Springfield,  I  passed  direct  from  the  depot  to  the  plat- 
Ibnn  in  the  upper  hall  of  of  the  school,  and  with  my  head  full  of  the  jar  and 
rumbling  of  the  cars,  opened  and  closed  my  address  substantially  as  follows  :* 

Hopes  long  cherished  although  often  deferred,  and  efforts  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently put  forth  for  many  years  by  persons,  some  of  whom  are  near  me,  and 
more,  I  trust,  are  in  this  crowded  hall,  have  their  fulfillment  and  reward  in  this 
occasion.  This  spacious,  convenient,  and  attractive  structure,  inferior  to  no 
other  of  its  grade  in  New  England  in  the  essential  features  of  a  good  scliool- 
houBe,  and  superior  to  any  other  within  my  knowledge,  (or  its  cost,  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  public  buildings  for  the  unpaid  or  self-paid  services  of  tlie 
oommittee,  from  their  careful  study  of  the  best  models  before  and  after  the 
specifications  were  drawn,  and  their  firm  determination  to  have  the  material 
provided,  and  the  work  done  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  contract,  under 
their  daily  supervision,  and  within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Society,  even 
if  the  furniture  and  equipment  of  apparatus  should  be  paid  for  by  themselves. 
For  this  unprecedented  liberality,  personal  interest,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  a  public  trust,  they  have  received  the  formal  and  recorded  thanks  of  the  S>- 
ciety,  and  entitled  themselves  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
who  will  in  successive  years  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  their  sacrifices. 

Within  these  walls,  now  consecrated  with  ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  Him  who  planted  this  vineyard  in  the  wilderness,  and  inspired  tha 
hearts  of  our  fathers  to  ordain  "  institutions  of  good  learning,"  as  well  as  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  provide  "  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  both 
at  the  grammar  school  and  the  college,  for  tlie  public  service  of  tlie  country  in 
future  times,"  and  "for  a  life  of  active  usefulness,"  is  to  be  solved  not  only 
for  this  community,  but  to  some  extent,  for  the  whole  country,  the  problem  of 
higher  education.  I  say  dehberately,  for  the  whole  country,  for  if  the  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  here,  and  which  the  deep  conviction  of  the  same 
necessity  has  caused  to  be  put  forth  in  other  States,  fail  to  incorporate  this  fea- 
ture into  our  system  of  common  schools,  then  will  higher  education — every 
thing  beyond  the  merest  rudiments,  pass  into  the  irrevocable  keeping  of  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  adventure  schools,  over  which  the  public  will  exercise  no 
control,  and  parents  can  have  no  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  education  their 
children  will  receive.  Associated  with  this  growing  antagonism  of  a  rival 
system,  which  every  ecclesiastical  organization  will  adopt  in  self-defence,  the 
public  school  will  suffer  ftom  the  withdrawal  of  all  children  destined  for,  what 
are  wrongfully,  if  exclusively  named,  the  learned  professions,  or  the  occupa- 
tions of  society  which  require  trained  intellects  and  systematized  and  special 
knowledge,  and  finally  degenerate  into  elementary  schools  of  the  lowest  sort. 
There  can  not  be — there  never  has  been — an  efficient  system  of  primary  in- 
struction whose  teachers  and  officers  were  not  supplied  firom  public  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  here  provided  for  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  thorough  sys- 
tematic teaching  in  the  s^hools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by  open  ex- 
amination in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure,  and  the  want 
of  which  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be  exposed,  in  the  failure 
of  its  candidates  to  gain  admission  here, — and  rising  and  spreading  out  into  all 

« 

*  From  notei  receDtly  recovered,  on  which  is  iodoraed  "Used  at  the  dedicnttoa  of  the  Public 
Hi^  School  at  Hartford  Dec.  ],  1847.  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich  in 
1856.  Both  of  these  institutions  originated  in  the  legislation  of  1838,  and  the  agitation  of  quee- 
tiojis  of  educational  reform,  which  followed.*'  These  notes  were  written  out  for  publication,  and 
nay  hare  been  printed  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  building, 
of  which,  if  printed,  I  bare  no  copy. 
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of  those  studies  which  in  one  direction  take  hold  of  all  the  occupations  of 
society,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the  counting-room,  the  deck,  the  home,  and 
on  the  other,  discipline  and  intbrm  the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  ail  sound  learning,  and  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  truth 
and  beauty  in  all  iho  works  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  our  colleges  and  still  higher 
seminaries — such  a  course  of  study  seems  to  me  eminently  judicious.     It  meets 
the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  education  in  science  which  shall  make  the  wind 
and  the  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  nature,  minister  to  our  ma> 
terial  wants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions,  tlie  inventive  faculties  of  man,  by 
which  mere  muscular  toil  can  be  abridged,  and  made  more  effective.    At  the 
same  time  it  does  not  ignore  those  apparently  less  practical  studies,  especially 
the  mathematics  and  classics,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  teachers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  tiie  mind 
of  youth,  and  the  di.'^ciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  .of  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  although  not,  as  I  hold,  the  only  basis  of 
a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.    I  do  not  believe  that 
any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest  amount  practicable  should  be 
given  in  this  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  .or  that  any  attention 
which  may  be  bestowed  on  the  English  language  only, — and  whatever  else  is 
taught  or  omitted,  the  English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a 
prominent,  the  prominent  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme 
of  study, -—can  ever  train  the  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory,  and  im- 
agination, to  their  full,  natural,  and  harmonious  development     But  while  I  hold 
this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  instruction  of  our 
schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  university,  should  not  deal  with 
common  things,  with  the  principles,  the  phenomena  and  duties  of  every-day 
life ; — why  sewing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  not 
find  a  place  somewhere  in, the  training  of  every  girl ;  and  a  ** round  about  com- 
mon sense,  ^*  the  power  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all  sorts 
of  work  in  helping  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  result  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  every  boy.    This  waa^ 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England  school  and  do- 
mestic education.    And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added  the  modem  develop- 
ments of  science  in  their  applications  to  all  our  great  national  industries. 

One  of  the  great  advantt^^  of  the  Public  High  School  to  this  community,  fa 
connection  with  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  the  schools  below, 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  the  highest  advantages  of  public  education, — 
the  free  struggle  of  children  and  youth  of  the  same  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  same  mental  habits,  in  the  same  class-rooms,  under  accomplished  teach- 
ers,— with  the  protection  of  parental  vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of 
the  heart  and  the  hand  which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help 
and  courtesy,  from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  of  household 
and  rural  industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in 
the  plans  of  this  institution,  extended  to  the  female  sex.  My  hopes  for  the  re- 
generation of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined  culture 
in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  family  and  the  school,  rest  on  the  influence  of 
pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers;  and  in  the  appropriate 
training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  become  an  important  instrumentality. 

You  n6ed  not  be  told,  that  an  institution  of  learning  can  not  flourish  in  this 
country,  if  removed  from  the  sympathy  and  cooperation*  of  the  people  whose 
educational  wants  it  is  designed  to  supply!  But  to  make  that  sympathy  warm, 
and  that  cooperation  liberal  and  effective,  the  result  of  your  work  here  must  be 
seen  and  felt  This  community  must,  as  rapidly  as  successive  classes  can  be 
taught  and  graduated,  see  the  fruits  of  their  expenditures  in  the  merchants, 
foremen  of  shops,  leaders  of  industries  and  professions,  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life,  who  have  grown  up  under  the  better  instruction  and  influ- 
ences of  this  school.  The  schools  below  must  gradually  be  brought  up  to  a 
higher  uniform  standard  of  scholarship  than  they  have  yet  reached.  Unless 
these  results  are  realized,  the  promises,  founded  on  the  experience  of  similar 
institutions  and  systems  elsewhere,  will  be  fiUsified,  and  the  withdrawal  of  pubUo 
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fitvor  will  inevitably  follow.  But  I  liave  no  misgiving  as  to  the  fatare — it  rises 
bright  and  glorious  before  me,  and  on  its  forehead  is  the  morning  star — the 
herald  of  a  brighter  day  than  our  schools  have  yet  seen.  That  enthusiasm 
nrhich  started  tliis  enterprise  on  the  8th  of  March  on  the  flood  tide  of  popular 
&vor,  will  carry  your  committees  and  teachers  on  until  you  have  time  enough 
to  put  your  institution  on  to  a  well  digtisied  course  of  (<tudy,  which  you  will 
from  time  to  time  modity  and  adjust  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  people, 
inrhom  your  own  work  here  will  help  to  train  to  a  higher  and  higher  standard. 
"With  this  wise  adjustment  of  your  course  of  instruction  so  as  to  impart  tlie 
best  preparation  which  the  diversified  professions  and  occupations  of  tlie  com- 
munity require,  this  High  iSchool  will  stand  a  monument  of  wise  liberality  and 
large  public  spirit,  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  slowly  but  surely 
djf)iised  over  honest  convictions  firmly  held  because  embedded  in  the  habits  of 
a  half  century  of  opposite  practice,  a  shrine  at  whose  altar-fire  many  ingenuous 
minds  will  be  kindled  with  the  true  love  of  science,  a  fountain  of  living  waters 
'wboae  branching  streams  will  flow  on  with  ever  $leepening  and  widening  cur- 
rent, which  will  bear  on  its  bosom  noble  argosies,  and  nourish  all  along  its 
banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  will  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

I  have  thus  noted  rapidly,  but  not  briefly  as  you  desired  in  your  letter,  the 
cbief,  although  not  all  the  efibrtfi  to  establish  in  the  First  School  Society  of 
Hartford,  a  Public  School  of  a  grade  higher  than  the  District  Schools,  so  far  as 
X  was  personally  conversant  with  the  same,  from  the  first  formal  announcement 
of  the  subject  in  the  Center  Church  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1838,  to  the  ded- 
ication of  the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation  on  the  1st  of  December, 
.  1847.  You  will  please  receive  this  communication,  long  as  it  is,  as  a  contribu- 
tion only  to  the  history  of  the  English  and  Classical  High  School  of  the  Town 
of  Hartford,  for  which  other  citizens  labored,  if  not  so  long,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  with  more  ability.  The  names  of  several,  from  their  connection  with 
committees,  reports,  and  speeches,  have  been  incidentally  introduced,  and  before 
the  final  record  is  made  up  (which  should  in  my  judgment  include  the  history 
of  the  bequests  of  Edward  Hopkins  and  other  benefactors,  and  as  iar  as  practi- 
cable, the  teachers  of  the  old  Town  Grammar,  and  County  Free  Schools,  of 
which  tlie  institution  over  which  you  preside,  is  the  lineal  descendant  and 
legal  representative),  the  names  of  others,  with  their  special  work  by  voice  or 
pen,  or  personal  influence,  should  be  appropriately  noticed — although  the 
growth  of  a  public  institution,  whose  establishment  involves  a  radical  change 
in  public  opinion  and  the  habits  of  families,  andHhe  imposition  for  the  first 
time,  or  a  large  increase  of  property  taxation,  is  the  sum  total  of  innumerable 
contributions  made  at  different  times,  of  which  some  of  the  most  important 
may  never  be  recorded,*  and  the  names  of  their  authors  not  even  be  known,  or 
have  been  purposely  concealed.  Such  laborers,  in  obscure  or  conspicuous  por- 
tions of  the  field,  find  their  true  inspiration  and  reward  in  the  ever  extending 
results  of  educational  efforts  wisely  put  forth.  No  human  eye  can  follow,  no 
human  hand  record,  the  influences  which  go  out  from  one,  much  less  from  many, 

*  The  fiict  of  ^Ming  appointed  to  preside  over  a  public  meeting,  or  to  lerve  on  a  committee  to 
inqaire  into  the  expediency  of  a  proposed  measure,  is  no  evidence  that  the  persons  so  nppoiiited 
are  in  favor  of  the  mme,  or  join  in  the  final  recommendation.  Thus  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
meeting  on  the  Uth  of  January,  1817,  and  two  of  the  membrrs  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  expediency  and  expense  of  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  then  the  District 
Schools,  spoke  and  voted  against  the  resolution  to  establish  a  Free  High  School  on  the  8th  of 
March  following.  So  of  other  members  of  this  and  other  committees— several  were  put  on  more 
fnun  their  relations  to  local  or  political  interests,  and  from  confidence  in  their  character  for  inteUi- 
geoeo  and  fiumen  generally,  than  from  having  token  any  active  part  in  previous  discuaaioua. 
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institutions  of  learning  thus  established  or  improved — from  even  one  int-ellect, 
otherwise  dead  as  the  clod  of  the  vallev,  or  fickle  as  the  wave,  made  strong  by  its 
teacliing  to  discover  and  defend  the  truth  in  some  hour  of  popular  delusion,  or 
one  heart  inspired  with  love  to  God  and  man  to  work  on  in  some  forlorn  cause 
of  humah  suffering  and  calamity,  like  Todd,  or  Gallaudet,  or  "Wells,  until  the 
mute  can  speak,  the  insane  be  clothed  again  in  their  right  mind,  and  the  man- 
gled victims  of  disaster  and  the  battle-field  be  treated  without  pain. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  while  at  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  original 
school  policy  of  the  State,  in  providing  a  higher  as  well  as  an  elementary  grade, 
been  so  generally  realized  as  in  our  District  Graded  and  Town  High  Schools; 
or  the  obligation  on  the  Town  of  Hartford  to  discharge  the  trust,  assumed  in 
accepting  the  early  bequests  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
school  of  the  higher  grade,  been  so  fully  discharged  as  in  its  provision  for  our 
English  and  Classical  High  School — there  is  not  only  room,  but  urgent  neces- 
sity, for  still  further  development  of  the  system  in  the  State  generally,  and  in 
its  local  administration  and  application  here.  Our  town  organization  of  school3 
is  still  fragmentary  and  disjointed ;  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  in- 
struction are  very  unequally  distributed ;  the  actual  attendance,  any  day  in  the 
year,  of  children  of  the  teachable  age  in  public  schools  of  every  grade  is  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  enumerated  (only  3,720  out  of  7,834);  the 
management  and  inspcotion  of  our  schools  in  reference  to  securing  the  highest 
uniform  excellence  throughout  all  public  schools  of  every  grade,  in  the  most 
economical  and  productive  results  of  the  large  sums  collected  by  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  through  ten  independent  committees,  if  applied  to  any  private 
enterprise  involving  the  same  number  of  persons,  the  same  capital,  and  the 
same  expenditure,  would  be  deemed  loose  and  ruinous ;  the  subjects  and  courses 
of  study,  altliough  very  numerous  and  carefully  prepared,  need  both  reduction 
in  some  directions  and  enlargement  in  others,  and  such  practical  readjustment 
throughout  as  will  make  systematic  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  gym- 
nastics universal,  and  give  our  future  machinists,  engineers,  builders,  mechanics 
and  chemical  technologists  as  well  as  merchants,  teachers,  and  aspirants  of 
regular  professions  of  every  name  and  both  sexes,  that  practical  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  and  earliest  success  in  eveiy  oc- 
cupation. 

With  my  best  thanks,  as  a  citizen,  to  you  for  your  judicious  and  faithful  work 
as  the  teacher  of  our  highest  school,  and  for  your  eminent  success  in  so  admuiis- 
trating  your  delicate  and  difficult  office  of  principal  as  to  harmonize  and 
consolidate  two  institutions  which  might  under  other  auspices  have  proved 
hostile  and  mutually  injurious ;  and,  to  your  immediate  associates,  and  fellow- 
laborers  generally,  who  together  now  make  the  liberality  of  the  State,  the 
town,  and  of  benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals  (amounting  ia  1869  and 
1870  to  $272,352  for  all  objects),  accomplish  the  noble  purposes  for  which 
our  public  schools  were  originally  instituted,  more  broadly  and  thoroughly  than 
at  any  period  of  our  history  since  John  Higginson  taught  the  first  school  in 
Hartford  in  1637, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Hekbt  Barnard. 
Hartford,  January  14,  1871. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  BISTORT  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOia 

The  Earliest,  School  in  Hartford. 

The  first  mention  of  "  the  school "  in  the  records  of  Hartford  ia  in  1642,  where 
the  townsmen  make  provision  for  it,  in  the  way  of  endowment,  not  as  an  institU' 
lion  established  then  for  the  first  time,  but  ah'eady  in  existence,  and  part  of 
the  public  polity,  like  roads,  protection  from  fire,  the  Indians,  and  worship. 
Since  writing  in  1853  the  first  edition  of  the  Ststory  of  Gomrrum  Sdtools  in 
Connecticut^  in  which  I  state  from  good  authority  that  the  town  and  State  legisla- 
tion only  embodied  the  practice  which  the  founders  of  Hartford,  firom  their  per- 
sonal antecedents,  their  own  education  in  grammar  and  free  schools,  and  the 
moral  necessity  on  such  men  with  children  to  be  educated  and  trained  in  the 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  had  commenced  from  their  first  settlement  here* 
Hooker  and  Stone  were  both  teachers,  and  under  their  instruction  beg^,  so  fiur 
as  I  can  now  recall,  the  first  school  of  the  prophets — ^the  first  formal  theological 
seminary  in  the  country.  Their  first  students  in  theology  were  very  naturally 
the  first  teachers  of  the  children  of  their  own  preceptors  and  neighbors,  and 
wo  know  from  Cotton  Mather,  that  John  Higginson,  before  we  hear  of  him  as 
chaplain  at  the  fort  at  Saybrook  (in  1640),  and  minister  in  Guilford,  was  "a 
schoolmaster  at  Hartford,"  and  resided  here  with  his  widowed  mother — ^his 
name  and  others  appearing  on  the  records  from  1636  to  1639.  If  he  taught  at 
all,  the  school  and  teaching  would  resemble  the  schools  in  which  he  and  the 
fathers  of  the  children  were  taught  (the  grammar  and  free  schools  of  England), 
and  the  teachers  would  come  within  the  category  of  masters,  themselves  edu- 
cated men  "  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  dniyer- 
elty."  Mather  compares  Higginsoii,  who  had  the  support  of  his  mother  and 
lier  children  to  proyide  for,  to  Origen,  *'  who  after  the  untimely  death  of  his 
father,  had  his  poor  mother  with  six  other  children  to  look  after;  whereupon 
he  taught  first  a  grammaar  school  and  then  betook  himself  unto  the  study  of 
divinity;  thus  this  other  (son  of  Francis)  Higginson,  after  a  pious  childhood, 
having  been  a  schoolmaster  at  Hartford  and  minister  at  Saybrook,  Ac.,  &c." 
We  find  that  the  school  at  Hartford  was  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cambridge  (the  seat  of  a  grammar  school  and  the  in&nt 
UnivcrsityX  whose  son  "  little  Sam  "  was  here  in  the  family  of  his  grand&ther 
Hooker  at  a  little  later  date. 

WiU  and  Bequests  of  Governor  Hopkins, 

The  Will  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  dated  London,  March  17,  1657,  with  an  aooount 
of  the  Town  Grammar  Schools,  and  tlie  County  Free  Schools,  established  under 
the  acts  of  1650,  and  1672,  towards  each  of  which  the  General  Court  appro- 
priated six  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  in  1680  to  two  of  them,  the  one  at  Hart- 
ford, and  the  other  at  New  Haven,  "  the  school  revenue  given  by  particular 
persons,  or  to  be  given  for  this  use  so  fiir  as  it  will  extend,"  together  with  a 
sketch  of  the  institutions  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Hadley,  which  in  their 
inception  and  early  history  were  greatly  aided  by  his  bequests,  will  be  found  in 
the  "  History  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut 

The  following  paragraphs  of  the  Will  contain  all  that  refers  to  the  subject: 

**  And  the  fe«diw  of  my  eitata  theie,  Tin  New  England  J,  I  do  hereby  rire  and'  bequeath  to 
my  father,  Tfaecmhilos  Eaton,  Ei^.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John  Culliek  and  Mr.  William 
GocMlwin,  in  fall  anarance  of  their  trost  and  faithfalnen  in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  true 
intaot  and  porpoae  of  me  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  which  ia  to  give  some  eocoaxageawnt  in  those 
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foreign  plantatiou  for  the  breedinf  up  of  bopefo!^  jooUn  both  at  the  gmmmar  lehool  and  oollafs, 
for  the  pablio  Mrrioe  of  the  eountrir  in  fotore  times.'* 

**  My  fortber  mind  and  will  it,  tliat  within  six  moathi  after  the  deceaee  of  my  wife,  fire  hun- 
dred pounds  be  made  over  into  New  England,  according  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  friends.  Major 
Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoogfaby,  and  convened  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  befure- 
mentiooed  in  further  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  public  ends,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my 
heart,  are  for  the  upholdiog  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  those  distant 
parto4)f  the'  earth.*' 

Bequests  of  Cfibbins,  Rkhoards,  and  TakoU. 

The  following  letter  from  Charles  Hoadlj,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  mentions 
several  additional  bequests  and  confirms  the  statement  made  above : 

Hartford,  January  9th,  1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  ask  me  whether  I  can  give  anj  items,  relative  to  'the  legacy 
for  educational  purposes  by  William  Gibbons  (or  Gibbina,  as  he  himself  spelled 
his  name),  in  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  note  at  tlie  foot  of  page  31  of 
Yol.  IT.  Colonial  Reooi^ds  of  Connecticut 

The  will  of  Mr.  Gtbbins  is  dated  February  26,  1654  [i.  a,  1655].  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  one  clause  of  it:  "I  give  my  land  at  Peiiiwise  now  in  tlio 
tenor  of  John  Sadler  towards  the  mayntenance  of  a  Lattin  schoole  at  Ilart- 
ford;  provided  that  the  fence  bee  continued  in  the  same  line  and  way  of  com- 
mon fencing  as  that  now  is.  And  for  the  present,  until  the  lease  I  have  made 
to  John  Sadler  be  expu^d,  I  give  out  of  the  rent  due  from  John  Sadler  tifly 
sliilling  yearly." 

Mr.  Gibbins*  inventory,  taken  Dec  2,  1655,  amounted  to  about  £1500. 
The  house  built  a  few  years  since  for  his  dwelling  by  Edmund  G.  llowe,  near 
the  Cove  in  Wetherstield,  stands  upon  a  part  of  the  land  devised  to  the  Hart- 
ford iichool  by  Mr.  Gibbina.  I  mentioned  in  tlie  note  above  referred  to,  that 
pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1756,  this  land,  which  was  about  thirty  acres 
of  meadow  and  upland,  was  let  on  a  long  lease.  The  original  lease,  signed  by 
the  committee  for  the  school,  is  among  the  papers  of  the  Conn.  Historical  Societ3'. 

James  Richards,  Esq.,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Gibbins,  by 
his  last  will,  made  in  1680,  left  fifty  pounds  to  the  Latin  School  in  Hartford. 

As  for  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John  Taloott,  the  grandfather  of  Governor  Joseph 
Talcott:  his  will  was  made  August  1 2th,  1659,  and  he  says  in  it,  **I  g^ive  to- 
wards the  maintaining  a  Lattin  schoole  at  Hartford,  if  any  be  kept  here,  five 
pounds,"  which  was  to  be  paid  one  year  after  his  death. 

You  ask  me  also  when  the  town  of  Hartford  came  into  possession  of  the  six 
hundred  acres  of  land  which  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  May  9th,  1672, 
to  Hartford,  "  for  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  schoole." 

It  was  not  until  May  30th,  1718,  that  this  land  was  laid  out,  "  about  half  a 
mile  southward  of  the  colony  line  at  the  north  end,  and  extending  southward 
and  eastward  as  &r  as  may  be  needful,  butting  west  on  Enfield  bounds."  Tho 
land  lay  in  the  town  of  Stafibrd.  In  1776  it  was  described  as  ''rough  and 
wild,"  and,  in  June  of  that  year,  the  General  Assembly,  upon  the  petition  of 
the  then  committee  for  the  school,  authorized  them  to  make  sale  of  this  land. 

You  are  undoubtedly  correct  in  your  statement  that  there  was  a  school  in 
Hartford  prior  to  the  vote  of  1 642,  by  which  '*  thirty  pounds  a  year  shall  be 
settled  on  tht  school /or  ever  " — and  in  fixing  on  1637  as  the  year  in  which  John 
Iligginson,  in  unconscious  imitation,  as  Cotton  Mather  makes  out,  of  Origen, 
who  taught  a  grammar  school  at  Alexandria,  was  a  schoolmaster  here,  and  our 
records  show,  n  laud-owner.  You  might  have  cited  Wiuthrop,  who  speaks  of 
'*  one  Mr.  Collins,  a  young  scholar  who  came  from  Barbadoes  and  had  been  a 
preacher,  who  was  entertained  at  Hartford  to  teach  a  school  in  1640."  The 
qualifications  of  such  teacliers  as  these,  and  their  8ucces.«or  William  Andrews, 
in  whose  beautiful  handwriting  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  are  recorded  from  1643  to  1649,  would  come  within  tho 
reqniremems  of  the  school  law  of  1650,  for  such  grammar  schools  as  the  Town 
of  Hartford  was  ordered  to  set  up.  You  will  recollect  (see  3'onr  own  History), 
that  Harttbrd  in  tho  first  eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College,  contributed 
more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the  citizens  of  Boston  towards  the  maintenance 
of  scholars  at  Cambridge.  Truly  yours, 

CUARLBS  J.   HOAOLT. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. 
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Mr,  Capbos:  Since  sending  you  my  "  Contribution  to  the  ffiator7  of  the 
Public  Hip:b  School  "  go  Tar  as  I  was  personally  mixed  up  with  the  same,  and 
"  with  subjecUj  Btljuoent  tlicreto  "  Trom  183S  to  1 S48,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
paaginp  Hie  site  of  the  structure  erected  for  iia  accommodBlion  in  1847,  and 
whk-h  it  cost  so  many  yean)  of  agitstioti  (o  evoke  from  the  liearta  of  tlie  tax- 
p:iyi-rs  of  the  First  Scliuol  Sotioly,  uiid  of  wliieli  not  One  Stoce  or  brick  now 
remains  in  the  wjlid  and  orderly  proportions  in  which,  with  ascriptions  of 
tbaakB^vini;  and  sonjra  of  praise^  and  invocations  of  the  Divine  bleasiug,  tbef 
were  "dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good  learning  and  the  breeding  up  of  hopeftil 
youth  for  tlie  public  service  of  the  country,  and  a,  life  of  sctive  employment;" 
thpt  you  and  your  associiitcs  iJi  the  work  of  inslmctioo,  and  aU  the  living  grad- 
uates, might  be  glad  to  have  some  memorial  of  the  buildiug  in  ita  eit«ni5  ap- 
pearnnce  and  internal  arrangements,  as  they  were  engraved  for  my  School  Ar- 
chitecture ui  1818,  Those  plates  are  at  your  service  ;  and  with  them  I  send  a 
wood-cut  of  a  plan  drown  in  ISJfl  by  I.  Spencer  Jr.  (now  .in  the  poeaeasion  of 
William  Hnmerslev),  of  a  portion  of  "South  Side,"  in  which  may  be  seen  its 
predecessor  erected  in  1828  still  standing  on  Linden  Place  (then  Wells  AUeyX 
and  tlie  Bpacious  lot  on  which  hiwyerg,  doctors,  clergymen,  goveraora,  and  sen- 
aton^  tlien  boys  in  their  teens,  kicked  ibot-ball  with  commendable  vigor,    b.  b. 
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Hartford,  .  Conn. 

The  Public  High  School-Houee  of  Hartford  was  built  after  more 
thau  ordinary  search  for  the  best  plan,  (a  committee  having  visited 
Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Worcester,  Providence,  and 
Middletown,  for  this  purpose,)  under  the  constant  oversight  of  a 
prudent,  practical  and  intelligent  building  committee,  and  with  due 
regard  to  a  wise  economy.  The  committee  were  limited  in  their 
expenditure  for  lot,  building,  and  fixtures,  to  i  12,000  ;  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  constructed 
for  that  sumi,  individuals  on  the  committee  immediately  contributed 
$2,400  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  complete  the  house  with  the 
latest  improvements.  The  committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  contributions  and  personal  oversight  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  and  furnishing  the  most  complete 
structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  when  the  aggregate  cost  is 
taken  into  conaideration. 

The  High  School  is  designed  for  both  males  and  females,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  boildings,  and  the  p^rounds,  are  made  with  reference  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  so  far  as  this  is  desirable  in  the  same  school. 

The  lot  on  which  the  bailding  stands  is  at  the  corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann 
streets,  and  is  at  once  central,  and  large  enough  for  the  appropriate  yards.  The 
yards  are  separated  by  a  close  and  substantial  board  fence,  and  the  grounds  are 
well  laid  out  and  properly  inclosed;  they  wUl  also  soon  be  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  hig^,  upon  a  firm  stone 
basement.  Its  dimensions  are  50  by  75  feet.  The  basement  is  13  feet  in  the 
clear,  six  feet  of  which  are  above  the  level  of  the  yard-  This  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  fiunaces,  coal  bins,  sinks,  pumps,  entrance  rooms,  &c.  At  one 
end,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  a  siair  case  eleven  feet  in  width 
extends  from  each  uf  the  two  entrance  rooms,  to  the  upper  story,  with  spacious 
landings  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Two  rooms,  each  11  bv  14  feet,  are  be- 
tween the  stair  cases,  the  one  on  the  first  floor  being  used  for  a  front  entry  to  the 
building,  and  the  one  on  the  second  floor  being  appropriated  to  the  Library 
and  Apparatus,  Two  closets,  eleven  by  four  feet  on  the  first  floor,  and  imme- 
diatefy  oeneath  the  stair  eases,  receive  the  outer  garments,  umbrellas,  &c.,  ot 
the  teachers. 

An  aisle  of  four  feet  four  inches  in  width  extends  between  the  desks  and 
outer  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  between  every  two  ranges  of  desks  is  an  aisle  of 
two  feet  four  inches  in  width.  An  aisle  of  eight  feet  in  width  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  rooms,  parallel  to  the  narrower  passages.  A  space  of  five 
feet  in  width  is  likewise  reserved  between  the  remote  seats  in  the  ranges  and 
the  partition  wall  of  the  rooms.  Around  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  tastefully  con- 
structed settees  are  placed  for  occasional  recitations,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiters,  and  in  toe  upper  room  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  room  below, 
during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

Thepupils,  when  seated,  iace  the  teachers*  desks  and  platforms, which  occupv 
the  space  between  the  entrance  doors  of  each  room. 

A  blackboard,  or  black  plaster  surface,  forty  feet  long,  and  five  broad,  ex- 
tends between  the  doors  leading  to  the  recitation  rooms,  which  are  also  lined 
with  a  continuous  blackboard.  There  is  also  a  blackboard  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  teachers' platform  in  the  lower  room,  and  two  of  smaller  di- 
mensions in  the  room  above,  a  part  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  folding 
doors  leading  to  the  library  and  apparatus  room.  Twenty  cliairs,  of  small  di- 
mensions and  sixteen  inches  in  height,  are  placed  around  each  recitation  room, 
thirteen  inches  apart  and  seven  in<»e8  from  the  walls,  and  securely  fastened  to 
the  floor.    A  clock,  wiih  a  circular  gilt  frame  and  eighteen-inch  dial  plate,  ii 
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placed  over  the  teachers'  platform  in  each  school  room,  in  fall  view  of  the  papils. 
A  small  bell  is  also  placed  above  the  teachers'  platform  in  the  lower  room,  with 
a  wire,  attached,  passing  to  the  desk  of  the  Principal,  in  the  room  above,  by 
which  the  time  of  recesses,  change  of  recitation  classes,  dec,  are  signified  to 
•the  members  of  the  lower  rooms. 

The  school-rooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  50  feet  square,  and  13  feet 
in  height — to  each  of  which,  two  recitation  rooms  12  by  23  feet  are  attached. 
The  laige  rooms  are  Aimished  with  "  Kimball's  improved  School  Chairs  and 
Desks,"  placexl  in  six  ranges,  extending  back  irom  tne  teachers'  platforms,  ten 
esks  forming  a  range,  and  two  chairs  attached  to  each  desk,  furnishing  accom- 
odations in  each  room  for  120  pupils—^  of  either  sex.  Ample  room  yet 
emains  in  front  of  these  ranges  to  increa?«  the  namber  of  desks  when  the 
wants  of  the  school  demand  them.  The  desks  are  four  feel  in  length  and  one 
foot  four  inches  in  breadth,  constructed  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
moderately  inclined  tops  hreficed  to  the  end  supporters,  and  the  openings  for 
hooks  are  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Glass  inkstands  are  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  and  the  ink  protected  from  dust  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by 
mahogany  covers  turning  on  pivots.  The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats 
of  basswood,  hollowed,  and  backs  of  cherry,  moulded  both  to  add  beauty  to 
the  form  of  the  chair,  and  to  afford  support  and  comfort  to  the  occupants.  Alt 
are  neatly  stained  and  varnished,  ana  they,  as  well  as  the  desks,  rest  on  iron 
supporters,  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor. 

The  entire  upper  stoiy  is  converted  into  a  hall,  being  twelve  feet  in  height  ar 
the  walls,  rising  thence  in  an  arch  to  the  height  of  seventeen  feet.  This  is  ap- 
propriated to  reading,  and  declamation,  and  for  the  female  department  of  the 
school,  to  daily  recess,  and  calisthenic  exercises.  A  moderately  raised  platlbrm 
is  located  at  one  end,  above  which  an  extended  blackboard  is  placed,  and  settees 
are  ranged  around  the  walls :  these,  properly  arranged,  together  witn  the  settees 
fipom  the  lower  rooms,  which  are  easily  transported  above,  speedily  convert  the 
open  Hall  into  a  commodious  Lecture  room, — and  also  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  public  examinations  and  exhibitions. 

In  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms  are  placed  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort, — a  pump  of  the  most  approved  construction,  an  ample  sink,  two  wash 
basins  with  towels,  glass  drinking  tumblers,  and  a  looking-fflass.  Ranges  ot 
hooks  for  hats,  coats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c.,  extend  around  the  rooms,  and  are 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  pupils,  of  each  sex,  which  the 
capacity  of  the  house  will  accommodate.  In  the  girls'  room,  pairs  of  small 
iron  hooks  are  placed  directly  beneath  the  bonnet  hooks,  and  twelve  inches  from 
the  floor,  for  holding  the  over-shoes.  In  the  boys*  room,  boot-jacks  are  pro- 
vided to  fiicilitate  tne  exchange  of  boots  for  slippers  when  they  enter  the  boild- 
ing^an  important  article,  and  of  which  no  one  m  this  department  of  the  school 
is  destitute.  A  thin  plank,  moderately  inclined  by  hollowing  the  upper  side,  is 
plaeed  upon  the  floor,  and  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  room,  to  receive  the 
E)oots  and  convey  the  melted  ice  and  snow  from  them,  by  a  pipe,  beneath  the 
floor.  A  large  umbrella  stand  is  furnished  in  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms, 
also  with  pipes  for  conveying  away  the  water.  Stools  are  secured  to  the  floors 
for  convenience  in  exchanging  boots,  shoes,  &c.  Directly  ander  the  stairs  is  an 
OMNIUM  GATHRRUM — ^au  appropriate  vessel,  in  which  are  carefhlly  deposited 
shreds  of  paper,  and  whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  UUer  subject, 
of  course,  to  frequent  removal.  These  rooms,  in  common  with  the  others,  are 
carefully  warmed.  The  wainscotins  of  the  entrance  rooms,  and  the  stair  case. 
is  fonneO  of  narrow  boards,  grooved  and  tongued,  placed  perpendicularly,  and 
crowned  with  a  simple  moulding.  The  railing  of  the  stair  case  is  of  black 
walnut  A  paneled  wainscoting  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  base  of  the 
windows,  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  remaining  rooms.  All  the  wood 
work,  inclnding  the  librarv  and  apparatus  cases,  is  neatly  painted,  oak-grained, 
and  varnished.  The  teachers'  tables  are  made  of  cherry,  eight  ieet  in  length, 
and  two  feet  four  inches  in  breadth,  with  three  drawers  in  each,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  eight  legs.  .  A  movable  writing  desk  of  the  same  material  is  placed 
on  each.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  teachers'  desk  in  the  upper  room,  a  piano 
is  to  be  placed,  for  use  during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  young  ladies  during  the  recesses.  Venetian  window 
blinds  with  rolling  slats,  are  placed  inside  the  windows,  and  being  of  a  slight 
bafl*  color,  they  modify  the  lignt  without  imparting  a  sombre  hue  to  the  room. 
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Fig.  2— Obouvb  Flut,  Tais,  BAinaar,  Aa 


B 


) 


A— Front  yard. 

B— Gills'  yaid. 

C — ^Boys*  yard. 

D— Door. 

E— Boys*  entrance  rooma. 

G — Girls'  entrance  rooms. 

F— Fiunace. 

S— Stairs. 

W— Windows. 

P— FriTies,  with  screen,  doorSi  kc 


a--Cold  air  dncts. 

b— Waim  air  ducts. 

0— Fonl  air  ducts  or  yentiladng  floes. 

d— Smoke  pipe. 

e->Pamp,  sink. 

f— Umbrella  stand. 

g»— Hollowed  plank  to  receire  w«C 

boots.  OTershoes,  fcc 
o— Bins  fi>r  bard  coal,  diucoal,  ta^ 
f— Close  board  fance. 
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Fig.  3— Plan  of  Fibst  Fx.oo«. 


A — ^Front  entrance. 
B— Oirls*  entrance. 
C — ^Boys*  entrance. 
I — Centre  aisle,  eight  feet 

L — ^Aisle  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desks,  two  feet  four  inches. 
K — Side  aisle,  four  flwt  £bar  inehes.     * 
M — Space  fire  feet  wide. 
T — Teachers'  platform  and  desk. 

R — Recitation  rooms,  each  twent^iE-three  feet  by  twelve,  famished  with 
twenty  chairs,  seven  inches  from  the  wall  and  thirteen  inches  apart. 
CI— Xibrary  and  apparatus,  from  eleven  feet  by  fourteen  feet. 
N— Kimball's  desk  and  two  chairs. 
O— Piano. 

r— Hot  air  registers, 
c — ^Ventilating  flue  or  foul  air  duct    N— Settees. 


fflf.  4— Flax  ov  Sboohd  Floob. 
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Fig.  6.  Tnmsrerse  section  exhlbitJnr  the  maimer  In  vhich  the  ventidueU  oi 
hot  aiT  flaes  are  carried  up  on  the  inaide  of  ihe  walls,  under  the  roof,  till  they 
dischaiKe  ialo  the  Scatianan'  Top  or  Ejector. 

Fig.  6.  lAiertil  section  of  the  Tentidactii  or  Ibul  air  flaes,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Bues  are  packed  together  and  carried  op  separately  fnnn  tb« 
floor  of  each  room  until  Ibe/discharge  Into  the  common  B^eclor.  The  cut  doe* 
not  represent  properly  the  manner  in  which  the  flues  are  carried  uider  and  ont 
of  the  roof 

r%.a.  iH-i- 

Each  dealt  is  fitted  up  — 

with  a  glass  ink-well 
(Fig.  2,)  set  Grmlj  into 
the  desk,  and  covered 
with  aLd.  The  ink-well 
maj  be  set  into  a  cast 
iron  box  (Fig.  3,)  baTing 
a  cover ;  the  box  being 
let  in  and  screwed  to 

the  desk,  and  the  ink- well  being  remoTitik  fin 
coDTenience  in  filling,  cleaning,  and  emptying 
in  sold  weather. 
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The  PdBuc  High  School  House  of  the  First  School  Society,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Ajsylum  and  Ann  streets,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  religions 
and  literary  exercises  on  the  1st  of  December,  1847,  ^'to  the  cause  of  good 
learning,"  "  to  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  present  and  future  times,"  and  "  for  a  life  of  active  employment." 
as  were  duly  set  forth  in  the  statutes  requiring  of  such  towns  as  Hartford  the 
setting  up  of  a  Grammar  School,  ^  the  master  whereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  uniyersity ;"  in  the  bequests  of  Ed- 
ward Hopkins  and  others ;  and  the  Act  incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  which  is  now  practically  merged  in  the  High'  School. 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  Dedicatory  Exercises: — 


I.  READING  SELECT  PORTIONS 

OF  SCRIPTURE. 

BY  RkV.  A.  C.  COXS. 

II.  MUSIC. 

Dfrectad  by  Mr.  Bamett. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

The  pilgrim  fathers, — where  are  they, 
Who  broke  this  stranger  .clod? 

And  patient  taught  a  new-bom  world 
To  lisp  the  name  of  God? 

Where  are  the  hunters,  swift  of  foot 
The  boimding  deer  to  trace, 

And  stay  the  sunward  eagle's  flight  ? 
Where  is  that  red-browed  race? 

Not  here  I  Not  here  !  But  in  their  place 

Behold  a  favor'd  train ; 
Who,  nurtured  'mid  these  verdant  vales 

Where  peace  and  plenty  reign. 

Amid  the  ashes  of  their  sires 

Do  consecrate  this  day, 
A  dome  their  unborn  sons  shall  hail 

When  they  are  cold  in  clay. 

III.  PRATER. 

>T  KKV.  JOSL  BAWB3,  D.  D. 

IV.  ADDRESS. 

BT  HBNRT  BARNAaD. 

V.  MUSIC. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

If  thou  a  wreath  hast  twin'd, 
Or  gathered  glittering  gold,— 

Thy  hidden  horde  the  thief  may  find, 
A  blight  thy  buds  unfold. 

Bat  there's  a  flower  that  fears 
No  adverse  season's  strife, 
And  still  its  living  fhigrance  cheers 
.   The  wintry  eve  of  Ufe ; 


And  there's  a  gem  that  foils 
The  robber's  searching  eye, 

Enshrined  within  the  mind  that  toils 
For  immortality. 

Oh  ye,  whose  brows  ore  bright, 
Whose  young  hearts  feel  no  thorn, 

Seek  knowledge,  by  the  rosy  light 
Of  life's  unfolding  mom. 

With  ardor  uncontrolled 

Seek  wisdom's  love  divine, 
And  win  the  garland,  and  the  gold 

That  can  not  fade  with  time. 

VI:   ADDRESSES: 

RBv.  B.  bushitbll;   RBV.  J.  HARRniOTOX; 
RBV.  W.  CLARK ;  RRV.  DR.  BAWBS. 

VII.  MUSIC. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

In  vain  the  builder's  toil. 

In  vain  the  watchman's  care. 
To  guard  this  home  to  sdenoe  dear 

In  strength  and  beauty  fair ; 
Unless  God's  spirit  deign 

To  light  the  altar's  flame, 
And  aid  the  teacher  and  the  taught 

To  sanotiiy  His  name. 

Oh,  may  He  deign  to  bless 

The  streams  that  here  shall  flow, 
The  seeds  that  in  its  mold  are  east 

The  blossoms  here  to  blow,-^ 
And  make  these  cherished  walls 

Even  to  remotest  days, 
Throughout  our  nation's  utmost  bound, 

A  glory  and  a  praise. 

VIII.  BENEDICTION. 

BT  RBV.  THOMAS  ROBBUfS,  D.  D. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  presented  a  variety  of  plans  for 
the  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  buildings  designed  and 
erected  for  Public  High  Schools.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
interest  of  the  community  can  be  sufficiently  awakened  to  call  for  a 
public  school  of  the  grade  generally  understood  by  the  term  High 
School,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
erect  and  furnish  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school.  It  may  not,  then,  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  present  a  few 
considerations  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  this  grade  in  every  large  village  and  city  in  our  country. 

By  a'  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  .open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  Supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
^  mon  school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common— common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  If  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  roust  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  mosi 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.    It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 

benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 

25 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  die 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First,  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  necea* 
sity  of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementaiy 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make,  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schoob  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — ^those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  die  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficultyi  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplici^r  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satis&ctory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  oootee 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  childcen  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  (^  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  iu  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intdiligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro* 
vidiug  for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventrve  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  vsried 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  conimeioe 
wiih  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  dooiestip  srts 
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well  studies  as  astroaoniy,  piiy8iok>gy,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  aalioa,  the  piiaciples  of  our  stato  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  erery  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disdplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conTer8ati<m,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  hfe.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third.  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  suchlamilies  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the , 
BtuDulus  and  sympaUiy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishi^ent  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fotirth,  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  miost  diverse 
ciroumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
Qp  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
teiy  will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth,  The  influence  which  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admbsion  into  the  High  School,  will  operate, 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  st^mding  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth,  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  tha 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com 
mon  glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
nrhich  it  wUl  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.     The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.    The 
stranger  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners.    And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?     How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?     How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?    How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
good  ?    How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
the  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?     How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instnicted  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?    One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.     Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens^ 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.     The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  avi  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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The  Principal  of  the  Latin  High  School  of  Boeton,  ia  a  le 

written  1846,  says, — 

**  There  is  no  iDstitation  so  tmly  republican  as  sach  a  sdieol  as  this.  While 
Che  present  teachers,  were  undergradaates  of  the  school,  the  rich  sent  their  fl 
to  the  school  because  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  found.  They  ascertaiDed  that 
it  was  not  a  source  of  contamination,  but  that  their  boys  learned  here  to  compare 
theoiselves  with  others,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of  something  more  that  mere 
wcailk  CO  gain  consideration.  At  that  time,  poor  men  soit  their  sons  hither  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  here  would  get  that  education  which  they  could  afibrd 
to  give  them  in  no  other  way.  They  gained  too  by  intercourse  with  their  wealthiet 
mates  a  polish  of  exterior  manners,  and  an  mtellectual  turn  of  mind  which 
their  friends  could  appreciate  and  perceire,  although  they  could  not  tell  what  it 
was  that  had  been  acquired.  Oftentimes  also  the  poor  boy  wonld  take  the  lead 
of  his  more  pampered  classmate,  and  take  the  honors  of  the  schooL 

In  a  class  lateiv  belonging  to  the  school  were  two  boys,  one  the  son  of  a  man 
of  extreme  wealth,  whose  property  cannot  be  less  than  $500,000;  and  the  other 
the  son  of  an  Irish  laborer  employed  by  the  city  at  a  dollar  a  day  to  sweep  the 
streets.    The  latter  boy  was  the  better  scholar.^' 

The  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  a  letter  writes, — 

"  The  school  under  my  charge  is  pricipally  composed  of  what  are  called  the 
middlin?  classes  of  our  city.  At  present,  about  one  third  of  my  pupils  are  sons 
of  mercliants ;  the  remainmg  two  thirds  are  sons  of  professional  men,  mechan- 
ics and  others.  Some  of  our  best  scholars  are  sons  of  coopers,  lamplighters, 
and  day  laborers.  A  few  years  ago,  he  who  ranked,  the  last  year  of  his  course^ 
as  our  third  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  lamplighter,  and  worked  three  nights  per 
week,  during  his  whole  course,  to  save  His  father  the  expense  of  books,  £c., 
while  at  school.  This  year  my  second  (if  not  the  first,)  scholar,  is  a  cooper's 
son.  We  have  several  sons  of  clergymen  of  distinction  and  lawyers  of  emi- 
neuce.  Indeed,  the  school  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  meet- 
ing on  common  ground  and  on  terms  quite  democratic. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  girls  io  Newburyport,  writes, 

"  The  Female  High  School  was  established  by  the  town  of  Newburyport 
nearly  three  years  since,  under  great  opposition.  It  was  the  desire  of  its  prmci- 
pal  advocates  to  make  it  such  a  school,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  laymg  the  foundation  for  usefhlness, 
as  should  so  successfully  compete  with  our  b^t  private  schools,  as  to  supersede 
their  necessity." 

**  A  few  days  after  we  were  oiiganized,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  school- 
room to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  classes  of  society  most  fully  rep- 
resented amongst  us.  I  was  totally  unable  to  give  him  the  desired  information, 
and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  individuals  of  my  charge,  I  could  form 
no  idea  as  to  who  were  the  children  of  poor  parents,  or  of  those  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. I  mentioned  the  names  of^  the  parents  of  several,  which  I  had 
just  taken,  and,  amongst  others,  of  two  young  ladies  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who,  at  that  moment,  it  lieing  recess,  were  walking  down  (he 
room,  with  their  arms  closely  entwined  about  each  other's  necks.  '  The  first 
of  the  two,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  is  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  first  merchants, 
the  other  has  a  father  worse  than  none,  who  obtains  a  livelihood  from  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  questionable  occupations,  and  is  himself  most  degraded.' 
These  two  young  ladies  were  classmates  for  more  than  two  years,  and  very 
nearly  equal  in  scholarship.  The  friendship  they  have  formed,  I  am  confident 
no  circumstances  of  station  in  life  can  ever  impair. 

''We  have  had  in  our  number  many  from  the  best  families,  in  all  respects,  in 
the  place.  They  sit  side  by  side,  they  recite,  and  they  associate  most  freelv 
with  those  of  the  humblest  parentage,  whose  widowed  mothers,  perhaps,  toil 
day  after  day,  at  a  wash-tub,  without  fear  of  contamination,  or,  as  I  honestly 
believe,  a  thought  of  the  dififerences  which  exist.  I  have,  at  present,  both  ex- 
tremes under  my  charge — the  child  of  affluence  and  the  child  of  low  parentage 
and  deep  poverty.  As  my  arrangements  of  pupils  in  divisions,  &c.  are,  most  of 
them,  alphabetical,  it  oflen  happens  that  the  two  extremes  are  brought  together. 
This  never  causes  a  murmur,  or  look  of  dislike. 
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The  MMioii  was  suspended  at  twelve,  and  recommenced  at  half-past  two. 

The  proyinoial  inspector  notified  the  teachers  that  they  must  keep  school  all 
Che  year ;  and  it  woold  become  his  duty  to  take  rigorous  measures  with  those  who 
diocdd  not  fulfill  this  obligation.  In  reply  to  M.  Deltombe,  who  said  that  some- 
times there  were  no  scholars,  he  said  that  he  could  not  admit  that  there  was  a 
total  want  of  scholars,  that  such  a  case  was  impossible. 

M.  MasBon  explained  his  method  of  teaching  the  catechism.  He  uses  the  sim- 
ultaueous  and  individual  methods,  with  explanations  from  time  to  time. 

The  ecclesiastical  cantonal  inspector,  M.  Brohez,  said  that  these  explanations 
ahould  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  He  alsc  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  catechism  and  of  the  prayers. 

An  exercise  followed  in  teaching  French,  and  another  in  grammar,  the  latter 
being  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  tiie  verbal  adjective  and  the  present 
participle,  illustrated  upon  the  board. 

Cantonal  inspector  Dubois  gave  instructions  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  and 
recommended  the  teachers  to  communicate  such  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

The  provincial  inspector  stated  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  transplanting  the 
6eet.  It  has  two  rows  of  roots,  always  pointing  to  the  east  and  west,  which  in 
transplanting  must  be  set  in  the  same  direction,  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  plant 
18  much  retfljrded. 

Inspector  Dubois  informed  the  meeting  that  the  next  conference  would  take 
place  October  19,  1848,  and  that  the  subjects  for  discussion  would  be  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  the  first  three  centuries  of  Belgian  history. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  inspection,  management,  and  instruction  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  the  normal  departments  annexed  to  the  higher  primary  schools, 
and  the  episcopal  normal  schools,  are  substantially  alike  in  the  three 
classes  of  insUtutbns. 

All  candidates  for  entrance  are  examined  by  a  "jury,"  composed 
partly  of  government  inspectors  and  partly  of  the  instructors.  The 
courses  of  study  occupy  three  years.  The  pupils  are  usually  required 
to  board  and  lodge  upon  the  school  premises.  The  regular  graduates 
have  the  first  right  of  examination  for  vacant  situations  as  public  teach- 
ers ;  and  government,  besides  the  assistance  given  to  the  normal  schoob 
by  erecting  buildings  and  bearing  part  of  the  current  expenses,  appro- 
priates about  $12,500  annually  in  sums  usually  of  about  $40  each,  to 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  the  more  meritorious  pupils. 

Schools  of  application  are  annexed  to  all  the  normal  schools,  being 
the  primary  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  The  following  account  of  the 
government  normal  school  at  Lierre  will  give  a  fair  general  representa- 
tion of  these  schools. 

Normal  School  at  Lierre. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  at  Lierre,  are  first  exam- 
ined by  the  provincial  inspectors  of  primary  instruction,  who  are  charged 
in  particular  to  see  that  none  are  admitted  who  are  inflicted  with  any 
deformity  or  infirmity  incompatible  with  the  occupation  of  teaching. 
If  suitable,  they  are  then  examined  by  a  committee  or  *'jury  "  of  two 
inspectors  and  three  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  morals,  the  grammar  of  their  own  and  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  legal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,   the  elements  of  geography,  particularly 

of  Belgian  geography,  and  the  principal  facts  of  Belgian  history. 
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The  course  of  study  at  Lierre,  occupying  three  years,  embraces  Tne 
following  subjects,  viz:  religion  and  morals;  sacred  and  church  history; 
reading,  writing,  and  book-keeping ;  grammar  and  composition ;  geogra- 
phy and  history,  especially  of  Belgium;  arithmetic,  and  its  business 
applications ;  elements  of  theoretical  geometry,  and  of  mapping,  land 
measuring,  and  leveling;  elementary  algebra;  portions  of. the  natural 
sciences  applicable  toe  very-day  life;  agriculture  and  horticulture,  graf\ 
ing  and  pruning ;  theory  of  education,  pedagogy  and  methodology ;  hy- 
giene, as  applicable  to  children  and  schools ;  elements  of  constitutional 
law ;  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
most  usual  forms  under  them,  church  and  school  laws ;  singing  and  plain 
chant,  playing  the  organ,  harmony  and  accompaniment;  drawing, 
linear,  ornamenal,  and  architectural.  During  the  third  year  of  the 
course,  the  pupils  are  required  to  teach  the  different  classes  in  the 
schools  of  application  or  practice  annexed  to  the  normal  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professors  of  pedagogy  and  methodology. 

The  instructors  are  a  director  and  sub-director,  who  are  ecclesiastics, 
nine  professors,  an  adjunct  professor,  and  a  gardener-demonstrator ;  the 
full  complement  of  pupils  being  150. 

The  pupils  board  and  lodge  within  the  institution,  and  the  entire  ap- 
portionment of  their  time,  occupations,  and  recreations,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  authorities.  The  whole  establishment  is  under  the 
hygienic  supervision  of  a  physician,  who  directs  any  measures  necessary 
for  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  a  library  of  educational  works,  which  receives  a  copy  of  every 
work  published  by  government,  or  by  its  assistance,  and  some  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  appiiratus,  maps,  and  models  for  drawing. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  school  at  Lierre,  for  1848,  was  $6,943.22. 
of  which  S5,39d.33  was  paid  for  salaries. 

There  is  an  examination  at  graduation,  according  to  the  result  of 
which  three  grades  of  diplomas  are  given.  At  present  (1848)  all  the 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  are  employed  in  teaching.  The  gov- 
ernment continues  the  bounty  above  mentioned,  for  three  years  after 
graduation,  to  such  recipients  of  it  as  do  not  find  their  salaries,  as  public 
teachers,  sufficient  for  their  support. 

Fbmalr   Normal   Education. 

There  are  fifteen  religious  establishments  and  boarding-schools  for 
females  designated  by  government,  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in 
which  a  bounty  is  paid  similar  to  that  given  to  male  normal  pupils. 
These  institutions  are  under  government  inspection,  and  the  beneficia- 
ries in  them  are  employed  as  public  teachers  after  their  graduation. 
The  course  of  study  is  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  normal  schools 
tor  males,  some  studies,  as  geometry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  con- 
stitutional law.  being  omilted,  and  needlework  and  the  application  of 
drawing  to  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses  being  added. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  RESULTS  IN  1866. 
I.    80HO0L  AUTBORITIKa 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  separate  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  all 
which  appertains  to  such  department  elsewhere  being  assigned  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  a  separate  bureau.  The  chief  executive 
ofDcer  in  the  several  provinces  is  the  governor,  to  whom  the  local  school 
authorities  must  report  The  superintendence  of  primary  instruction  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  communal  authorities  and  special  inspectors.  The 
normal  and  higher  primary  schools  are  under  special  ofiQcers,  and  the 
female  primary  schools  under  a  female  inspector.  In  every  province 
there  is  a  provincial  inspector  appointed  by  the  king,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  all  the  schools  of  his  province  at  least  once  a  year.  Immediately 
under  him  are  the  district  inspectors,  who  are  appointed  for  three  years. 
They  must  visit  every  school  in  their  district  at  least  twice  a  year.  The 
provincial  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and  receive  a 
salary  of  4,600  francs  and  1,000  firancs  for  ofBce  and  traveling  expenses. 
The  district  inspectors  (64  at  present)  receive  no  fixed  salary,  but  an 
aUowance.  not  to  exceed  600  francs,  out  of  the  provincial  treasury.  The 
inspector  of  the  normal  schools  receives  6,600  frames  salary  and  600  for 
o£Bce  and  traveling  expenses.  The  female  inspector  of  the  normal  schools 
for  girls  receives  2,200  francs. 

Besides  these  persons,  authorized  by  the  State  to  visit  the  schools,  the 
clergy  ex-offuno  have  the  right  to  visit  the  primary  schools  at  any  time. 
The  bishops  and  consistories  must  submit  every  year  a  report  of  their 
inspection  to  the  Minister,  and  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  There  are  clerical  cantonal  inspectors  and  clerical 
diocesan  inspectors ;  the  former,  numbering  142,  receive  since  1868  the 
sum  of  8,800  francs  and  the  latter  each  3,000.  In  the  Protestant  and 
Jewish  schools  a  delegate  of  the  consistory  superintends  the  religious 
instruction.  The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  annually  in  conference 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  matters  relating 
to  the  schools ;  amongst  other  things,  the  text-books  to  be  used,  which 
the  government  does  not  prescribe,  but  publishes  annually  a  list,  from 
which  each  teacher  can  make  his  selection.  In  1864  this  list  embraced 
473  works. 

The  superintendence  of  secondary  instruction  belongs  to  a  general  in- 
spector and  two  special  inspectors,  one  for  the  humanistic  and  the  other 
for  the  realistic  studies.  The  special  inspectors  reside  at  Brussels,  and 
meet  in  conference,  visit  the  Atheneums  at  least  once  a  year,  and  one 
must  visit  each  of  the  other  institutions,  at  such  time  as  the  Minister 
may  fix.  A  report  of  each  visit  must  be  made  to  the  Minister,  and  the 
general  inspector  must  make  a  report  concerning  all  appointments,  pro- 
motions, &c.  *They  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  receive  a  salary  of 
6,000  and  6,000  francs,  and  12  francs  traveling  expenses  per  day.  The 
sew  law  (1850)  provides  a  council  of  secondary  studies  {conseil  de  per/ec' 
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tionnement),  which  consists  of  at  least  eight  and  not  more  than  ten 
members.  Besides  the  regular  members,  the  president  of  the  edaca- 
tional  bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  general  inspector,  and 
four  persons  chosen  by  the  Minister  from  the  prefects,  and  professors  of 
the  Atheneums,  constitute  advisory  members.  There  is  also  a  council 
of  superior  studies  (conseil  de  per/eetionnement  de  VeMeignement  supi- 
Ti€ur\  which  consists  of  eight  professors  of  the  State  Universities  (one 
from  each  faculty),  the  two  rectors,  inspectors,  and  some  private  indi- 
viduals, who  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  (12  firancs  a  day)  and  their 
mileage.     The  Minister  presides  at  its  sessions. 

n.     PRIMARY  INSTRUOnON. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  primary  schools,  viz. :  1,  communal 
schools,  maintained  by  the  communes ;  2,  private  subsidized  schools — 
schools  founded  by  private  individuals,  but  subsidized  by  govemmenC, 
and  under  government  inspection ;  8,  private  schools  not  subsidized  by 
government,  and  not  under  government  inspection ;  4,  superior  primary 
schools  or  courses,  organized  by  the  communes  and  subsidized  by  the 
State.  To  these  should  be  added  courses  for  adults,  which  are  separate 
from  the  primary  schools,  but  to  a  certain  degree  supplement  their  in- 
struction. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  embraces :  Religion, 
morals,,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  mother  tongue,  (French,  Flem- 
ish, or  German,  according  to  the  different  locality,)  which  are  obligatory. 
The  following  are  optional :  Drawing,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  music 
and  gymnastics,  elements  of  history  and  geography,  and  in  girls'  schools 
also  needlework. 

In  the  communal  schools  the  teacher  is  elected  by  the  council  from 
among  such  candidates  as  hold  a  legal  certificate.  Every  vacancy  must 
be  filled  within  forty  days ;  if  within  that  time  the  council  has  not  made  a 
choice,  a  teacher  is  appointed  by  government.  The  council  may  suspend 
a  teacher  for  three  months,  but  subject  to  the  final  action  of  the  govern- 
ment 

Prqfesaianal  Training  of  Teachers. 

For  the  education  of  primary  school-teachers  there  are  two  State 
Normal  Schools,  one  at  Lierre  for  the  Flemish,  and  one  at  Nivelles  for  the 
Wallonic  provinces.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  annually  is 
fixed  by  the  minister.  The  candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  and  not 
over  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  roust  undergo  an  examination  in  the 
following  subjects :  Religion,  Bible  history,  reading,  writing,  Flemish  or 
French  grammar,  arithmetic,  general  geography,  geography  of  Belgium, 
history  of  Belgium,  and  vocal  music.  The  examination  is  oral  and  writ- 
ten ;  it  is  held  by  an  examining  jury  composed  of  the  director  of  the 
Normal  School  and  the  provincial  inspector.  The  pupil%  are  boarded 
and  lodged  at  the  school,  and  have  only  to  provide  the  necessary  text- 
books, &c.     Stipends  of  at  most  200  francs  are  granted  to  pupils,  partly 
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by  the  State,  part]/  by  the  different  provinces,  on  the  condition  to  serve 
the  government  for  five  ycai's ;  or  refund,  in  case  of  non-compliance. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  yeai*s  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects:  First  Year — Bible  history,  French,  Flemish,  penmanship, 
mathematics ;  arithmetic  applied  to  practical  purposes  and  elements  of 
algebra ;  history  ;  elements  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography  and 
ethnography ;  political  geography  of  Europe ;  elements  of  natural  sci- 
ences applied  to  practical  purposes ;  chemistry,  music,  linear  drawing, 
hoKicuIture,  book-keeping,  gymnastics.  Second  Year — Sacred  history, 
continued ;  French  and  Flemish ;  penmanship ;  planimetry,  surveying, 
&c. ;  history  of  Belgium  till  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  ; 
political  geography  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia ;  mineralogy 
and  botany,  music,  linear  drawing,  horticulture,  book-keeping,  pedagog- 
ics, gymnastics.  Third  Year — French  and  Flemish ;  arithmetic  and 
algebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  continuation  of  Bel- 
gian history ;  geography  of  Europe ;  geography  of  Belgium  in  detail ; 
zoology,  hygiene,  music  pedagogics  on  Beneke's  principles,  constitution 
and  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Belgium. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  studies  : 


I.  n.  ni. 

Religion, 3  3  3 

Mother-tongue, 6  6  4 

Reading, 2  2  — 

Penmanship, 2  2  — 

Mathematics, 4  4  2 

Geography, 2  2  1 

History, 1  1  1 


Natural  Sciences, ....  1| 

Linear  drawing, 2 

Music, . . .« 3 

Book-keeping, 1 

Horticulture, 2 

Constitution,  &c., . . . . — 
Pedagogics, 


IL 

U 
2 

2 

2 

2 


—         2 


in. 


1 

2 
3 


Total, 29  J     314       19* 

In  connection  with  every  Normal  School  there  is  a  school  of  practice 
{i^le  d'applieation)j  under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  of  peda- 
gogics. At  the  end  of  every  half  year,  the  students  are  examined  on  all 
the  subjects  taught  during  the  half-year,  before  a  jury  composed  of  the 
inspector,  the  director,  and  one  teacher  of  the  Normal  School,  two  teach- 
ers of  other  schools,  and  the  ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  primary 
instruction.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  candidates  must  pass  another 
examination  before  a  jury  composed  of  six  members,  viz.^  the  inspector 
of  secondary  schools,  chairman,  the  director  and  two  professors  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  two  professors  from  other  schools.  The  examination 
is  in  three  divisions,  viz.,  oral,  written,  and  practical,  and  comprises  all 
subjects  taught  at  the  Normal  School.  Marks  are  given  for  each  subject, 
and  the  sum  determines  the  position  the  candidate  holds.  Certificates 
of  three  kinds  are  given ;  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate  of  the  first  class 
at  least  550  marks  are  required ;  for  one  of  the  second  class,  500 ;  one 
of  the  third  class,  400. 

Besides  the  regular  Normal  Schools,  there  arc  Normal  sections  in  con- 
nection with  several  Middle  Schools  (so  called),  with  a  three  years'  course. 
Some  private  schools  also  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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There  are  no  public  schools  for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  but  the 
Minister  has  authorized  one  or  more  private  schools  in  every  province, 
where  female  candidates  can  receive  their  education,  with  a  similar  course 
as  those  of  the  male  candidates. 

Salaries. 

The  compensation  of  teachers  consists  of  the  following  items :  a  fixed 
salary  of  at  least  200  francs ;  remuneration  for  instruction  given  to  poor 
children  (paid  by  the  communes) ;  a  bouse  or  its  equivalent  in  money. 
Salaries  are  classified  as  follows :  (1)  In  schools  with  more  than  100 
scholars,  the  teacher  receives  a  maximum  salary  of  800  francs ;  (2)  in 
schools  with  60  scholars,  a  maximum  salary  of  700  francs ;  (8)  in  schools 
with  less  than  60  scholars,  600  francs.  In  1868  a  law  was  passed  fixing 
the  minimum  salary  at  850  francs  for  schools  of  the  third  class,  at  950 
francs  for  schools  of  the  second  class,  and  1,050  francs  for  schools  of  the 
first  class. 

The  school-fee  is  fixed  by  the  communal  authorities.  Poor  children 
receive  free  instruction.  To  this  are  entitled,  children  of  pei'sons  sup- 
ported by  the  public  charities,  day-laborers,  &c.  The  communal  council 
every  year  determines  who  is  to  have  free  instruction,  as  also  the  amount 
of  school-fee  which  the  teacher  is  to  receive  from  the  communal  funds. 
At  the  beginning  of  every  quarter  the  teacher  must  report  to  the  burgo- 
master the  names  of  all  the  poor  children  who  have  attended  school,  the 
length  of  time  which  they  attended,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
teacher.  Eight  days  from  the  time  this  report  has  been  handed  in,  this 
statement  must  be  verified  and  the  money  paid  to  the  teacher.  All  sums 
applicable  to  primary  instruction  form  a  special  fund,  which  can  not  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  The  expenses  of  primary  instruction  are  borne 
exclusively  by  the  communes;  except  in  extreme  cases,  they  receive  a 
subsidy  from  the  provincial  or  State  authorities. 

Pensions  and  Savings  Banks.  , 

In  the  capital  of  every  province  there  are  savings  banks  {caisBes  de 
pretoyance\  under  the  management  of  special  commissioners,  intended 
to  secure  a  timely  help  for  poor  teachers  and  give  pensions  to  teachers* 
widows  and  orphans.  Every  teacher  is  obliged  annually  to  pay  a  certain 
fixed  amount  into  this  fund.  For  teachers  in  the  cities  there  is  a  central 
fund  in  Brussels.  The  contributions  of  teachers  towards  these  funds 
vary  from  8  to  4  per  cent  of  their  salary.  The  provinces,  the  State,  and 
private  individuals  also  contribute  considerable  sums  every  year.  The 
pensions  are  for  life-time,  or  for  a  limited  period.  Every  teacher  who  is 
sixty  years  old  and  has  served  thirty  years  is  entitled  to  a  life-pension, 
as  well  as  those  whose  health,  after  twelve  years*  service,  is  so  impaired 
that  they  can  no  longer  keep  school.  The  full  pension  of  teachers  is 
paid  to  their  widows,  and  to  their  orphans  till  the  latter  have  reached 
their  sixteenth  year,  except  in  cases  where  the  marriage  has  taken  place 
after  the  pension  was  granted. 
To  the  central  fund  at  Brussels  the  teachers  at  the  communal  icole$ 
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mayennes^  the  drawing-scboolSf  the  dvnf-mutc  and  blind  institutions^  con- 
tribute, and  are  entitled  to  share  in  its  pensions.  The  payments  made 
by  teachers  into  the  provincial  funds  average  184,000  francs  per  year; 
the  provinces  pay  annually  10,500  francs  and  the  government  15,000 
francs.     The  pensions  paid  average  120,000  francs  annually. 

The  government  endeavors  to  stimulate  and  encourage  tlie  teachers  in 
their  arduous  calling  in  various  ways,  such  as  an  honorable  public  men- 
tion, gifts  of  books,  or  money,  to  be  paid  once  in  every  three  years.  The 
teacher  who  has  three  times  received  the  money  gift  is  entitled  to  an 
increase  of  his  pension,  the  amount  to  be  calculated  according  to  the 
average  of  the  sums  received. 

Highci'  Primary  Course. 

For  scholars  of  the  higher  classes  there  exist,  since  1842,  primary 
competitive  courses.  The  schools  which  are  to  participate  in  these 
courses  are  every  year  selected  by  the  provincial  inspector.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  fixed,  one-half  by  the  teachers,  the  other  half  by  lot,  but 
must  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  for  those  schools  whose 
highest  class  does  not  number  more  than  twenty  scholars.  The  exam- 
ining jury  is  composed  of  teachers  presided  over  by  the  inspector  of  the 
school-district 

School-lwuses, 

Although  special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  government  for  the 
last  thirty  years  to  school-houses  and  their  equipment,  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  where  many  school-houses 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

School-attendance  and  Results. 

The  attendance  at  school  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  moral  influences,  as  attendance  of  children  at  school  is 
not  made  obligatory  on  parents  by  law. 

As  regards  the  result  of  public  instruction,  the  people  may  be  classed 
as  follows,  viz.:  1,  Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write;  2,  those  who 
have  in  part  or  wholly  mastered  the  obligatory  subjects  of  instruction ; 
3,  those  who  in  addition  -to  the  obligatory  subjects  have  mastered  some 
of  the  optional  ones.  In  1851,  111,734  belonged  to  the  first  class; 
252,851  to  the  second  class ;  19,556  to  the  third.  In  1854,  256,451  be- 
longed to  the  second  class,  and  20,988  to  the  third  class.  In  1857, 
256,555  belonged  to  the  second  class,  and  22,668  to  the  third  class. 

The  educational  statistics  of  the  conscripts  were  as  follows:  Among 
1,000  conscripts  there  were,  in  1845,  391  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  in  1849,  887;  in  1851,  371;  in  1854,  361;  in  1857,  356;  in 
1860,  329 ;  in  1863,  302. 

From  nn  examination  of  the  National  Guard  in  1866,  it  appears  that 
out  of  57,823,  the  number  of  illiterate  was  13,400. 
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in.  SECONDARY  IN8TRU0TI0K  {enseignement  moyenne). 
The  secondary  schools  of  Belgium  are  divided  into :  (1)  Schools  main- 
tained entirely  by  the  government ;  (2)  Schools  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment; (3)  Schools  maintained  entirely  by  the  commune  ;  (4)  Schools 
subsidized  by  the  communes ;  (5)  Schools  supported  by  religious  socie- 
ties or  private  individuals. 

Tfie  Alheneums, 

The  Atheneums  {Atheri^es)  have  two  divisions,  viz.,  a  humanistic  class- 
ical one  and  a  realistic  one.    The  classical  course  is  as  follows : 

>UBJBCT>.  CLAMKB. 

Preparatory,    vi.        v.       iv.       m.       n.         i. 

Religion 2  2         2         2  2  2  2" 

Latin 2  14       14       10  9  11  10 

Greek —  —        4        4  3  3  3 

French 12  6         6        3  3  3  3 

Flemish* 3  2         2        2  11  — 

English  or  German  ♦ —  —      —      —  2  2  2 

Flemish,  English,  or  German  f —  —      —        2  3  3  2 

History  and  Geography 3  113  2  4  2 

Mathematics 1113  5  4  2 

Physics —  —      —      —  —  —  2 

Penmanship  or  Drawing 6  2        2      —  —  —  — 

Total  in  tlieFiemislTprovinces 27       27       27       27       27       28       27^* 

"      WaUoon        "         24       26       25       27       27       28       27 

Instruction  in  Latin  commences  in  the  preparatory  class,  but  is  lim- 
ited to  the  regular  declensions  and  conjugations ;  syntax  is  finished  in 
the  third  class.  In  poetry  and  rhetoric  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
niceties  of  the  language  and  idiomatic  expressions.  Such  familiarity  with 
Latin  must  be  gained  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in 
the  highest  class.  The  following  authors  are  read :  6th  class,  a  Latin 
anthology,  epitome,  historias  sacrse,  de  viris  illustribus  urbis  Romas ;  5th 
class,  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos ;  4th  class,  Cassar : 
De  Bello  Oallico  (3  books),  Virgil's  Ecloguea ;  8d  class,  Livy,  Virgil's 
Georgic8t  Caesar;  2d  class,  one  of  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil's  j^neid^ 
Horace's  Odes  or  two  Epistles;  Cicero,  De  Amicitia^  or  De  Senectute ; 
Livy ;  1st  Class,  Cicero,  Pro  Milone  et  Brutus  ;  Sallust,  Virgil,  Livy ; 
Horace,  Satires  or  De  Arts  Poetica.  The  comparatively  large  number 
of  authors  in  the  higher  classes  are  read  only  cursorily. 

Greek  is  begun  in  the  second  half-year  in  the  5th  class ;  in  the  dd  class 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Herodotus  are  read  ;  2d  class.  Homer's  Odys- 
sey (one  canto),  Xenophon's  Eellenica ;  1st  class.  Homer's  Iliad  (one 
canto),  Demosthenes,  Olynthic  or  Philippic  orations.  The  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  is  so  small  that  no  great  results  can 
be  obtained. 

The  instruction  in  French  and  other  modern  languages  is  excellently 
organized.  In  the  lower  classes  are  selections  from  various  authors,  and 
in  the  higher,  entire  treatises  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  literature. 

*  In  the  Rhenish  provinces.  f  In  the  WaUoon  provinom. 
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Geographical  instruction  in  the  preparatory  class  and  in  the  6th  class 
comprises  the  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  the 
orography  and  hydrography  of  Europe;  general  geography  of  Europe 
and  Asia ;  in  the  5th  class,  America,  Africa,  Australia,  special  geography 
of  Belgium ;  4th  class,  ancient  geography ;  8d  class,  physical  geography 
of  Europe  and  Asia ;  2d  class,  physical  geography  of  Africa,  America, 
and  Australia;  1st  class,  Belgian  statistics,  elements  of  astronomical 
geography.  History  is  only  properly  commenced  in  the  4th  class.  The 
history  of  the  eastern  countries  is  only  given  in  a  brief  review  ;  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  full  till  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  3d  class, 
Roman  history  continued  ;  the  Middle  Ages  till  the  Crusades ;  2d  class, 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  continued,  Modern  history ;  1st  class,  history 
of  Belgium. 

Mathematical  instruction  proper  commences  in  the  8d  class,  the  lower 
classes  being  devoted  to  arithmetic.  In  the  8d  class  the  following  sub- 
jects are  taught :  Algebra,  including  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geom- 
etry, including  the  circle ;  2d  class,  equations  of  the  second  degree,  easy 
equations  of  the  third  degree,  planimetry  finished,  stereometry ;  1st 
class,  logarithms,  interest,  &c.,  and  trigonometry.  Instruction  in  physics 
is  now  only  given  in  the  1st  class,  whilst  formerly  there  were  seven  hours 
devoted  to  it  in  the  2d  class.  The  results  obtained  in  mathematics  and 
in  physics  are  excellent;  natural  history  is  not  taught. 

Realistic  instruction  is  imparted  in  a  lower  division  with  a  preparatory 
class,  in  a  three  years*  course,  and  a  higher  division,  subdivided  in  three 
sections,  each  with  a  two  years*  course  (the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
scientific  sections).  Recently  the  industrial  section  has  been  abolished, 
and  has  been  consolidated  with  the  commercial  section  into  a  commercial 
and  industrial  section.     The  course  of  instruction  is  the  following 
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Religion, 
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..2      3 

French/ 

9 
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National  Economy, 

Penmanship, 

Drawing, 
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5      5 
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■H 

*  In  the  Flemish  provinces.  t  In  the  Walloon  provinces. 
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The  scholars  in  the  professional  division  receive  a  diploma  after  having 
finished  their  studies  satisfactorily.  This  diploma  is  of  the  same  degree 
as  that  which  the  scholars  of  the  humanistic  division  receive  in  order  to 
get  the  title  gradue  en  Uttres,  which  is  required  for  enteiing  the  univer- 
sity. The  scholars  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  section,  after  hav- 
ing finished  their  studies,  receive  a  diploma  of  capacity,  if  they  have 
satisfactorily  passed  an  examination  before  an  examining  jury  annually 
appointed  by  the  Minister.  This  examination  is  written  and  oral,  and 
comprises  the  following  subjects :  In  the  Walloon  provinces  a  French 
composition,  translation  from  the  French  into  two  modern  languages 
(Flemish,  German  or  English).  In  the  Flemish  districts  a  French  and 
Flemish  composition,  translation  from  the  French  into  German  or  En- 
glish. The  oral  examination  comprises  applied  arithmetic,  elements  of 
geometry,  commercial  geography,  history  of  commerce,  commercial  sci- 
ence, elements  of  political  economy  and  chemistry.  Large  numbers  of 
students  have  every  year  passed  this  examination. 

For  every  Atheneum  there  is  an  administering  committee  ijmreau  ad- 
ministrati/)^  composed  of  the  burgomaster,  the  aldermen,  and  six 
members  selected  by  the  king  from  among  twelve  men  proposed  by  the 
municipal  council.  Only  half  of  this  number  may  be  members  of  the 
council.  The  members  of  this  committee  hold  office  for  three  years ; 
they  meet  on  invitation  of  the  governor  or  burgomaster.  They  famish 
an  annual  report. 

The  teachers  of  the  Atheneums  and  middle  schools  are  appointed  by 
the  government  The  different  grades  are :  Prefect,  professor,  and 
teacher  at  the  Atheneums ;  director  and  teacher  at  the  middle  schools. 
The  salaries  vary  from  8,800  francs  {prefect)  to  200  francs  {teaehsr  of 
gymncutics).  The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  (semester), 
the  first  from  October  1  to  March  1 ;  the  second  from  March  1  till  Au- 
gust 15th.  To  enter  the  preparatory  class  the  candidate  must  beat  least 
ten  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  elements  of  French  grammar.  The  hours  of  instruction  are 
from  8  to  12  A.  M. ;  and  2  to  4  P.  M.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the 
professors  submit  a  report  to  the  prefect ;  and  three  times  a  year  reports 
are  sent  to  the  parents.  The  vacations  are  :  2  weeks  at  Easter,  and  from 
Aug.  15th  till  Oct.  1. 

Education  of  Secondary  School-teachers. 
For  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  classical  (humanistic)  studies  in 
the  Atheneums  there  is  a  Normal  School  at  Liege,  organized  in  1852. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  annually  fixes  the  number  of  pupils  to  be 
admitted  to  this  school.  The  required  age  is  eighteen  years  minimum, 
and  twenty-three  maximum ;  the  candidate  for  admission  must  possess 
the  diploma  gradue  en  lettres,  and  undergo  an  examination  before  an 
examining  jury  composed  of  professors  and  inspectors  of  middle  schools. 
This  examination  is  oral  and  written,  and  comprises  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  ancient  history.     The  course  of  instruction  at  the- Normal 
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School  lasts  four  years,  and  consists  of  theoretical  lectures  and  practical 
exercises.  The  former  embrace  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Greek  language  and  literature,  history  of  ancient  literature  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  theoretical  principles  of  literature,  taking  as  examples  the 
most  eminent  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  writers ;  history  of  French  lit- 
erature, Flemish,  German,  and  English  literature,  philosophy  (anthro- 
pology^ morals  and  logic),  ancient  history,  Roman  archaeology,  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  history  of  Belgium,  ancient  and  modern  geography, 
physical  geography,  general  grammar,  theoretical  principles  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French,  syntax,  pedagogics.  No  one  is  allowed  to  remain 
longer  than  two  years  in  one  division,  except  when  the  studies  have 
been  interrupted  by  sickness.  Before  entering  on  the  fourth  year,  every 
pupil  must  get  from  the  jury  the  diploma  of  an  aspirant  to  a  professor's 
place  (aspirant  professeur  agrege).  At  the  end  of  the  last  year,  pupils 
have  to  undergo  the  examination  for  professeur  agrege.  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  director,  teachers,  a  secretary  and  a  steward.  The  director 
is  appointed  ))y  the  king,  and  has  the  rank  of  a  university  professor. 
His  salary  is  6,000  francs.  The  teachers'  salary  varies  from  5,000  to 
8,000  francs. 

For  the  education  of  teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences 
in  the  Atheneums  there  is  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the 
university  of  Ghent  The  conditions  of  admission,  &c.,  are  the  same  as 
at  Liege. 

The  Minister  announces  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Normal  class, 
and  the  candidates  must  present  themselves  with  the  evidence  of  their 
not  being  over  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  that  they  have  passed 
with  honor  the  diploma  examination  of  the  mathematical  course  of  the 
Aihenees,  They  are  then  examined  both  orally  and  in  writing  on  sub- 
jects which  will  test  their  knowledge  of  these  studies  and  their  aptitude 
for  teaching. 

The  course  covers  three  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects : 
1st  year,  higher  mathematics,  analytical  geometry,  elements  of  descrip- 
tive geometry,  integral  and  differential  calculus,  experimental  physics, 
elements  of  mechanics  ;  2d  year,  analytical  statics,  descriptive  geometry ; 
stereotomy,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  elements  of  astronomy ; 
dd  year,  integral  and  differential  calculus,  analytical  mechanics,  elements 
of  construction  of  machines,  industrial  mechanics,  surveying,  leveling. 
Extra  studies  are  :  2d  year,  mathematical  methodics ;  Sd  year,  elements 
of  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany. 

There  are  examinations  before  entering  on  the  last  year  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  year.  If  the  latter  has  been  passed  satisfactorily,  the 
diploma  of  professeur  agrege  pour  les  sciences  is  granted.  Their  subse- 
quent appointment  and  promotion  will  depend  on  their  success  in  subor- 
dinate positions. 

The  profesors  and  lectures  of  the  superior  Normal  Schools  rank  with 
the  other  University  professors  and  their  instructions. 
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The  eeolss  moyennes  of  all  kinds  have  each  three  classes.  If  a  prepar> 
atory  course  is  conDected  with  the  school,  it  consists  of  two  classes,  each 
of  which  has  two  divisions,  covering  altogether  four  years.  In  order  to> 
be  admitted  into  the  preparatory  class,  a  child  must  be  at  least  six  years 
and  at  most  ten  years  old.  A  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects  is 
required :  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  French,  Flemish,  or 
German.     The  course  of  instruction  is  the  following : 

Z.  II.  111. 

Religion 2  2  2 

French 10  8  8 

Flemish  and  Qermau 4  4  3 

History  and  Geography 2  3  4 

Mathematics 6  6  6 

Natural  History —  1  2 

Book-keeping —  2  2 

Penmanship 4  2  1 

Drawing .3  3  3 

Total 31  31  31 

In  order  to  educate  teachers  for  the  ecoles  moyennes^  there  are  peda-^ 
gogical  courses  at  the  elementary  school  teachers^  seminary  at  Nivelles, 
attended  by  such  as  have  already  obtained  the  diploma  as  elementary 
school-teacher.  The  examination  comprises  the  following  subjects: 
French,  elements  of  history  and  geography  (especially  of  Belgium),  arith- 
metic in  its  application  to  practical  purposes,  algebra,  including  equa- 
tions of  the  second  degree,  planimetry,  elements  of  commercial  law  and 
book-keeping,  drawing,  caligraphy.  The  number  of  students  to  be  ad- 
mitted is  not  to  exceed  twelve  per  annum  ;  each  one  receives  a  stipend 
of  400  francs  from  the  govcmtnent.  Since  1863  a  course  for  teachers  at 
the  icoles  moyennes  has  been  connected  with  the  elementary  Normal 
School  at  Bruges.  The  condition  of  admission  is  a  diploma  as  element- 
ary school-teacher ;  the  number  of  candidates  is  annually  fixed  by  the 
Minister.  The  course  of  studies  covers  two  years,  and  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  1st  year,  Flemish,  French,  elements  of  history  and 
geography  (especially  Belgium),  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  as  equations 
of  the  second  degree,  planimetry,  book-keeping,  elements  of  commercial 
law,  elements  of  physics,  drawing ;  2d  year,  pedagogics,  Flemish, 
French,  algebra  (as  far  as  logarithms),  geometry,  trigonometry,  survey- 
ing, mechanics,  elements  of  chemistry,  natural  history. 

Candidates  for  teachers'  places  at  the  ecoles  moyennes^  in  order  to 
obtain  the  diploma  as  professor,  must  undergo  an  examination  (oral  and 
written)  embracing  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  special  course. 

The  salary  of  directors  at  the  ecoles  moyennes  varies  from  2,500  to 
1,600  francs,  and  the  salary  of  teachers  from  1,700  to  200. 

The  provincial  and  communal  institutions  of  a  secondary  character, 
subsidized  by  government  or  commune,  have  in  all  es.sential  points  the 
same  organization.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  govern- 
ment; the  communal  authorities  appoint  the  teachers,  who  must  have 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  school  fees  in  the  eeoles 
moyennes  vary  from  12  to  86  francs,  according  to  the  classes. 
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IV.  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  OF  BELGIUM— 1866. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  PKIKART  SCHOOLS  (tUnstmettoH  primatre). 
(1.)    Schools  under    Government  Inspection. 
3,511  Ck>mmunal  Schools  (1,051  for  boys;  621  for  girls;  1,839  for  boys  and  girls). 
564  Subsidized  Schools (36  for  boys;  361  for  girls;  167  for  boys  and  girls). 
24  Private  Schools  (17  for  girls;  7  for  boys  and  girls). 
39  Boarding  Scliools  (13  for  boys;  26  for  girls). 

Thtalj  4,138  Schools  under  Government  inspection  (1,100  for  boys;  1,025  for 
girls;  2,013  for  boys  and  girls). 

(2.)  Schools  not  under  Government  Inspection. 
1,276  Primary  Schools  (285  for  boys ;  527  for  girls;  464  for  boys  and  girls). 

216  Boarding  Schools  ^63  for  boys;  153  for  girls). 
Toted,  1,492  Schools  not  under  Government  inspection  (348  for  boys;  680  for 
girls ;  464  for  boys  and  girls). 

Total  of  Elementary  Schools,   5,630  (1,448  for  boys;  1,705  for  girls;  2,477 
for  boys  and  girls). 

(3.)  Infant  Asylums^  or  EcoUs  Gardiennes. 
106  Communal  Schools  (4  for  boys ;  14  for  girls;  88  for  boys  and  girls). 
186  Private  Schools  under  Government  inspection  (2  for  boys;  22  for  girls; 

162  for  boys  and  girls). 
272  Private  Schools  not  under  Government  inspection  (3  -or  boys;  11  for 
girls;  258  for  boys  and  girls). 
Ibtaly  564  Infant  Asylums  (9  for  boys ;  47  for  girls ;  508  for  boys  and  girls). 

;  (4.)  Adult  Schools. 

269  Communal  Schools  087  for  boys;  75  for  girls;  7  for  boys  and  girls). 
192  Private  Schools  under  Government  inspection  (67  for. boys;  100  for 

girls ;  25  for  boys  and  girls). 
786  Private  Schools  not  under  Government  inspection  (290  for  boys;  376 
for  girls  5  120  for  boys  and  girls). 
TbtaZ,  1,247  Schools  (544  for  boys ;  551  for  girls ;  152  for  boys  and  girls). 
Grand  total  of  Elementary  Schools,  including  Infant  Asylums  and  Adult 
Schools:  7,441  Schools  (2,001  for  boys;  2,303  for  girls;  3,137  for  boys  and  girls). 

11.   PUPILf. 

(1.)  Schools  under  Government  Inspection. 

Communal  Schools 382,484 pupils (235,213  boys;  147,271  girls). 

Subsidized  Schools 69,160     "        (11,706    **         67,465    "    ). 

Privatedo.  under  Gov't  inspection.     3,577     "  (333    "  3,244    "    ). 

Boarding  Schools 1,089     "  (254    "  835    "    ). 

Total 456,310  pupils  (247,505  boys ;  208,805  girls). 

(2.)  ScJiools  which  are  not  under  Government  Inspection. 

Primary  Schools 95,438  pupils  (37,067  boys;    58,371  girlB). 

Boarding  Schools 11,144     "  (2.335     "  8,809    "    ). 

Total   106,582  pupils   (39,402  boys;    67,180  girls). 

ToUl  of  Primary  Sf^hools 562,892     "       (286,907  boys;  275,985  girls). 
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(3.)  InfomX  Asyiumf  or  Ecol&t  Gardiennes. 

Communal  Schools , 11, 747  pupils    (5,543  bojs;    6,204  girls). 

Private  do.  under  Gov't  inspection..   23,756     "       (10,787     "       12,969     "   ). 
Private  do.  »o<  "       '*  *'  15,378     "        (6,450     "        8,928     ^'   ). 

Total  number  of  pupils 50,881  (22,770  boys:  28,101  girls). 

(4.)  AduU  Schools. 

Communal  Schools  20,224  pupils  (13,190  boys;  7.034  girls). 

Private  do.  under  Gov't  inspection. .   30,015     "       (11,095     *'  18,920     "  ). 

Private  do.  nor*        "             "           128,902     "       (52,756     *'  76,146     ''   ). 

Total  in  Adult  Schools 189,141  pupils(77,041  boys;  102,100 girls). 

Grand  total  of  pupils  under  Elementary  Schools  of  ever}--  kind,  including 
Infant  Asylums  and  Adult  Schools :  802,914  pupils  (386,718  boys;  406,186  girls). 

III.     TKACUKRS. 

(1.)  Schools  under  Goiernment  Itutpection. 

Communal  Schools 7,943  teachers  (6,128  males,  1,815  females). 

Subsidized  Scliools 1,518       "            (203     •'  1,305      "       ). 

Private  Schools 71       "               (5     **  66      *•       ;. 

Boarding  Schools 94       '■             (24     "  70      "      ). 

Total 9,626  teachers  (6,360  males    3,256  females). 

(2.)  Schools  which  are  not  under  Government  Inspectimi. 

Primary  Schools 2,711  teachers    (872  males;  1,839  females). 

Boarding  Schools 979       "  (235      ♦'  744      '•      ). 

Total 3,690  teachers  (1,107  males;  2,583  females). 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools:  13,326  teachers  (7,467 
males:  5,839  females). 

(3.)  Infant  Asylums,  or  Ecoles  Gardiennes. 

Communal  Schools 171  teachers    (4  males;     167  females). 

Private  Schools  of  every  kind 613       "  (12      '*  601       "      ). 

Total 784  teacliers  (16  males;     767  females). 

(4.)  Adult  Schools. 

Communal  Schools 743  teachers     (490  males;      253  females). 

PrivateSchoolsof  every  kind....  9,639        "         (3,560      "       6,076        *'      ), 

Total 10,379  teachers  (4,0:)0  males;  6,329  females). 

Grand  total  of  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  of  every  kind,  including  In- 
fant Asylums  and  Adult  Schools :  24,479  teachers  (1 1,533  males ;  12,935  females). 

II.  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  (Censeiguement  moyen). 

I.    aCHOOLB. 

10  Atheneums  {Athenees). 

50  Government  Secondary  Schools  (ecoles  moyennes  de  VSt/U). 

17  Communal  Schools  of  the  1st  class,  subsidized  by  the  Government  {col- 
leges fiubventionnes). 
9  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class,  subsidized  by  the  Government  {ecoles 
moy nines  subvtntionnes). 
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2  Ezclusivelj  CommuQal  Schools  of  the  2Qd  class  (ecoled  moyennes  exclusiVe- 

ment  communaux). 
9  Schools  of  the  Ist  class,  subsidized  bj  the  communes  {colleges  patronnes). 
"i  Schools  of  the  2 ad    class,  sabsidissed  by  the  communes  {ecoks  moyennes 

paironnes). 
26  Schools  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  class,  under  authority  of  the  bishops  (eidblisse- 

menia  episcopauXy  non  patronnis). 

10  Schools  of  the  1st  and  2d  class,  under  authority  of  religious  congrega- 
tions {etdblissemenis  non  paironnes^  diriges  par  dea   congregationes  reli- 

gieuses). 

11  Jesuit  Colleges. 

6  Private  Secondary  Schools. 
Total  number  of  Secondary  Schools  156. 

II.    PUPILS. 

(1.)  AUieneums. 
1,513  Pupils  in  the  realiBtic  {professionelle)  sections. 
1,038      "         ''      humanistic  section. 
632      "         "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  3,183  pupils. 

(2.)  Government  Secondary  Schools, 
2,673  Pupils  in  the  schools. 
5,319      "         "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  7,992  pupils. 

(3.)  Communal  Schoola  of  the  \f>t  doss,  subsidized  by  the  Government 
524  Pupils  in  the  realistic  (profesinoneUe)  section. 
640      "         "      humanistic  section. 
358      "         "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  1,522  pupils. 

(4.)  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  clasSj  subsidized  by  the  Government 
327  Pupils  in  the  schools. 
561      "         "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  888  pupils. 

(5.)  Exclusively  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  doss. 
Ill  Pupils  in  the  schools. 
297      "         "      preparatory  classea 
Total,  408  pupils. 

(6.)  Schools  of  the  1st  class^  subsidized  by  the  Communes. 
28  Pupils  in  the  realistic  (professioneUe)  section. 
796      "         "      humanistic  section. 
27 1      "         "      preparatory  section. 

Total,  1,095  pupils. 

(7.)  Schools  of  the  2nd  class,  subsidized  by  the  Communes. 
372  Pupils  in  the  schools. 
381      "         "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  753  pupils. 
Of  the  52  other  Secondary  Schools  (47  under  religious  and  5  under  private 
authority)  no  statistics  are  publislied. 
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The  OBAND  TOTAL  of  the  pupils  in  the  104  Secondary  Schools  above  given  is 
therefore  15,841. 

in.    TSACHBR8. 

10  Atheneums:  261  professors  and  teachers. 

76  Government  and  Communal  Schools  of  the  1st  class:  836  teachers. 
18  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class :   1 80  teachers. 
Total  number  of  teachers  in  the  104  schools  under  the  secular  authorities, 
1,277. 

IIL   SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

I.     INSTITUTIONS. 

State  Universities :  2  (Liege  and  Ghent). 
Free  Universities :   1  (fimssels). 
Catholic  Universities:  1  (Louvain). 

II.    STUDKNTS.  III.    PROPSSVORt. 

Founded.  PhiloMphy.  Natural  Seienoea.  Law.  M edieine.  Theology.  Total.       Total. 

Ghent 1816  24  209  77   107    —  417  50 

Liege 1817  67  65  113   122    —  367  60 

Brussels...  1837  —  —  _-___-  445  50 

Louvain....  1426  98  135  197   208   106  744  49 

IV.    SPECIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

1  State  Agricultural  College  at  Gembloux. 

2  State  Horticultural  Schools  at  Vilvorde  and  Genbrugge. 
1  State  Forestry  Institution  at  Bouillon. 

1  Veterinary  Institution  at  Bureghem,  near  Brussels. 
1  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Brussels. 
1  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp. 

3  Schools  of  Commerce. 

3  Navigation  Schools;  150  pupils. 
15  Industrial  or  Technological  Schools;  2,293  pupils. 
68  Workshops,  with  Schools  and  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Apprentices,  kc ; 
1,857  pupils. 

1  School  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines  at  Liege. 

1  School  of  Engineering,  Manufactures  and  Horticulture  at  Ghent 

1  Royal  Military  Academy ;  105  pupils. 
60  Academies  and  Schools  of  Art;  236  teachers,  10,607  pupils. 

1  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  1  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
3  Conservatories  of  Music. 

6  Schools  for  Orphans. 

3  Schools  for  Juvenile  Criminals. 

2  Normal  Schools  for  Primary  School-teachers ;  180  pupils. 
5  Normal  Sections  for  Primary  School-teachers. 

7  Catholic  Normal  Schools  for  Primary  School-teachers ;  40iB  pupils. 
2  Normal  Schools  for  Secondary  School-teachers. 

V.    SUPPLEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Belgium  is  well  supplied  with  institutions  and  agencies  to  supplement  the 
instruction  given  in  the  regular  schools. 
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Plan  of  Building  for  Hartford  High  School. — 1869. 

The  following  minuto  description  of  the  new  building  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  English  and  Classical  High  School  in  1868-9,  is  taken,  slightly 
abridged,  from  a  pamphlet  respecting  the  history,  studies,  and  statistics  of  the 
school,  issued  in  1871,  by  the  Principal,  S.  M.  Capron. 

The  building  is  located  on  the  abrupt  southern  brow  of  Asylum  Hill,  over- 
looking the  Park,  on  Hopkins  street,  whicli  receives  its  name  from  Governor 
Hopkins,  the  largest  benefactor  of  the  Grammar  School  (founded  under  the 
Act  of  1050  and  1672,  and  incorporated  in  1798),  which  now  forms  the  Classi- 
cal Department  of  the  High  SohooL  The  lot  is  305  feet  front,  and  295  feet 
deep.  The  building  itself  in  its  external  dimensions  is  100  by  85  feet,  and 
stands  about  60  feet  back  from  the  street.  It  is  of  a  mixed  architecture,  tho 
Norman  style,  however,  predominating,  and  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a 
raised  basement,  and  surmounted  with  a  Mansard  roof,  making  practically  four 
stories.  The  foundation  is  of  Portland  freestone,  carried  up  to  tho  middle  of 
the  basement-windows,  and  overlaid  by  a  water-table  of  Ohio  sandstone.  The 
window-sills  and  belt-courses  are  also  of  the  Ohio  stone ;  the  window-caps  on 
the  front  and  on  the  main  towers  are  arched  with  blocks  of  the  same,  alterna- 
ting with  tho  Portland  stone;  the  others  are  ornamented  brick  caps,  with  an 
Ohio  keystone.  Of  tho  Ohio  stone,  also,  are  tho  tablet  over  tho  main  entran(Je 
with  the  inscription 

public  high  school, 

1868, 

and  upon  the  front  wall  of  the  building  the  representation  of  a  half  globe  in 
rehe^  having  the  outlines  of  the  American  continent  and  meridians  carved 
upon  it. 

The  walls  are  double,  bound  together  by  iron  ties,  the  exterior  wall  of  Bos- 
ton faced  brick,  and  tho  whole  20  inches  thick,  with  a  four-inch  air-spaco  . 
between,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  moisture,  and  promoting  a  uniform 
temperature  through  tho  building.  The  mansard  roof  is  covered  with  a  uniform 
brown  slating ;  tho  upper  roof  is  tinned,  and  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  qast- 
iron  snow-guard. . 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  building  is  tho  observatory  tower,  120  feet  in 
height  The  observatory  itself  is  an  octagonal  room  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
with  windows  upon  all  sides,  having  an  unobstructed  prospect  in  all  directions, 
but  not  constructed  for  fixed  astronomical  instniments.  Below  this  is  tho 
clock-room,  containing  a  fine  clock  with  four  dials.  Another  tower,  68  feet 
high,  on  the  ^outh-east  corner,  is  occupied  by  the  ventilating  shaft,  around 
wliich  tho  boys'  staircase  ascends. 

The  main  entrance  is  on  the  eastern  front  ornamented  with  brown  stone 
columns,  having  foliated  capitals  and  bases  of  Ohio  stone,  and  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  sione  steps  with  a  heavy  balustrade.  The  entrance-doors  for  the 
gfirLs  are  on  tiie  north  side,  one  leading  into  the  first  story,  the  other  directly 
beneath  into  the  basement  Similar  entrances  for  the  boys  are  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  building.  Tho  three  vestibules  are  deeply  recessed,  and  paved  with 
a  tasselated  mosaic  of  North  River  stone. 

In  the  ba.sement  is  a  gymnasium  for  the  boys,  30  by  40  feet,  and  12  feet 
high,  well  supplied  with  apparatus;  also  a  playroom  of  the  same  size  for  tho 
girls.  On  this  floor,  also,  are  water-closets,  janitor's  rooms,  rooms  for  coal  and 
ashes,  and  for  storage.     The  entire  floor^is  paved  with  brick,  and  cemented. 

In  the  first  story  are  four  rooms,  :I0  by  40  feet  high,  designed  for  50  pupils 
each.  One  of  these  is  tho  Prin('ii)ars  room,  in  which  are  bell-pulls  connecting 
with  goiiors  in  the  four  stories,  and  speaking-tubes  communicating  with  different 
parts  of  tlio  building.  Contiguous  to  the  Principal's  room,  and  between  it  and 
the  front  entrance,  is  tho  librarv  and  reception-room.  On  each  side  of  tho 
entrance  are  wardrobe-rooms  for  the  teachers,  supplied  with  marble  basins  and 
other  conveniencies.     The  wardrobe-rooms  for  the  pupils  on  this  floor  are  four 
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in  nmnber,  two  for  each  sex,  12  by  11  feet,  and  7  feet,  or  lialf  a  stoiy,  in 
height,  the  middle  ones  being  entered  from  a  landing  on  the  etaircaae.  In 
these  rooms  the  available  spaoe  for  hanging  garments,  &c.,  is  multiplied  by 
transverse  partitions,  extendmg  5^  feet  inward  from  the  wall,  upon  which,  as 
well  as  upon  the  wall,  are  stout  iron  hooks  for  clothing,  all  numbered.  These 
rooms  are  likewise  furnished  with  iron  sinks,  having  self-closing  &ucets,  iixed 
wooden  stools^  and  other  conveniences. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  session-rooms,  30  by  40  feet,  for  56  pupils  each, 
and  one  somewhat  larger,  30  by  60  feet,  to  accommodate  75  pupils,  in  '^hich 
are  two  cases  for  philosophical  instruments,  7  by  6  feet,  inclosed  with  glsBa 
frames  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  be  nearly  dust-tight.     On  this  floor,  also,  is  the 
laboratory,  24  by  39  feet,  well  furnished  with  chemical  apparatus,  and  provided 
with  sliding  window-sbutters,  so  arranged  by  means  of  an  adjustable  panel, 
that  light  can  be  entirely  excluded  or  admitted  only  through  apertures   from 
one-half  inch  to  three  inches  in  width,  as  may  be  desired  in  optical  experi- 
ments.   To  enable  a  class  to  see  experiments  more  readily,  the  operating  table 
and  pneumatic  trough  are  placed  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  from  which  settees, 
enough  to  seat  60  pupUs,  rise  in  four  tiers  upon  platforms  5  inches  high.     In 
the  rear  of  the  laboratory,  but  not  connecting  with  it,  is  a  large  recitation-room, 
16  by  30  feet.    For  the  pupils  in  the  second  story  two  wardrobe-rooms  are  pro- 
vided, 21  by  11  feet,  and  of  full  height,  furnished  in  all  respects  like  those 
below.    The  third  story,  which  is  in  the  Mansard  roof,  is  occupied  chiefly  by 
the  hall  or  chapel,  a  large  room,  60  by  87  feet,  and  22  feet  in  height,  used  every 
morning  for  devotional  exercises,  and  many  times  a  week  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  capable  of  seating  800  to  1000  persons,  and  will  therefore  be  useful  on 
public  occasions,  such  as  graduation-day,  A;c.    The  roof  is  supported  by  six 
trusses,  and  a  large  ventilator  opens  directly  to  the  external  air,  to  be  used 
whenever  other  means  of  ventilation  are  not  sufficient    In  this  room  are  cabi- 
nets of  minerals  and  shells,  and  connecting  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  stair- 
ways, are  two  recitation-rooms,  each  16  by  25  feet. 

All  the  partitions  from  the  basement  to  the  third  story  are  of  solid  brick, 
and  as  the  two  stairways  and  the  various  corridors  are  inclosed  within  brick 
walls,  the  building  may  be  regarded  as  quite  secure  against  possible  danger  to 
the  pupils  or  a  crowded  assembly  in  case  of  fire.  The  floors  also  are  made 
partly  flre-proof  by  a  thick  layer  of  laths  and  deafening  mortar.  The  interior 
of  each  room  is  fitted  with  inside  blinds  and  moulded  back  linings,  and  the 
walls  are  prepared  with  slated  blackboards.  The  entire  inside  finish  of  the 
building  for  doors,  windows,  wall-lining,  &c.,  is  of  soft  brown  ash.  The  wood 
is  gummed  to  fill  the  grain  and  then  oiled.  The  fioors  are  Of  southern  pine. 
The  corridors  are  8  feet,  and  the  stairways  6  feet  wide,  the  latter  of  easy  ascent^ 
well  lighted, -and  strongly  built  Four  of  the  session-rooms  have  windows 
opening  into  the  corridors,  by  which  a  more  free  circulation  of  air  can  be 
secured  when  necessary,  the  lower  sashes  having  only  ground  glass. 

Heating  ApparaiMS, 

The  building  is  heated  with  a  low-pressure,  steam-heating  apparatus.  There 
are  four  tubular  wrought  iron  boilers,  located  in  a  small  room  just  outside  the 
basement^  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  bo  worked  conjointly  or  separately. 
Connected  with  these  filers,  and  in  the  basement,  are  thirty-two  stacks  of 
radiators,  each  having  a  cold  air  duct  of  its  own,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
external  sur&oe  of  the  radiators  is  fliUy  three  times  as  great  as  the  internal 
surface.  Hence  the  heat  is  liberated  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the 
steam  inside ;  and  the  cold  air  from  outside,  after  being  strained  through  these 
radiators,  has  a  genial  warmth  imparted  to  it,  without  being  at  the  same  time 
robbed  of  its  moisture.  From  these  radiators  hot-air  flues  pass,  as  from  an 
ordinary  furnace^  to  every  room  above  the  basement  and  to  the  corridors,  being 
located  on  the  weather-sides  of  the  building,  wherever  this  is  possible.  The 
hot-air  flues  are  not  interconnected,  thus  making  it  possible  for  tlie  heat  to  be 
unequally  distributed,  but  each  room  has  its  own  separate  stack  of  radiators. 
The  radiators  are  of  cast  iron,  and  in  number  four  hundred  and  twenty,  each 
having  ten  feet  of  radiating  surface,  or  in  the  aggregate  forty-two  hundred. 

The  pressure  of  steam  on  the  boilers  is  limited  to  three  pounds  per  square 
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inch,  and  double  security  against  explosion  is  obtained  by  an  automatic  regu- 
lator and  a  safety-yalve.  Return-pipes  convey  the  condensed  steam  in  the 
form  of  warm  water  back  to  the  boiler,  thus  securing  economy  of  heat ;  and 
.  it  is  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  fhree  weeks  that  the  boilers  need  to  be 
replenished  with  cold  water. 

The  apparatus  bas  be^n  tested  one  season,  and  already  commends  itself  for 
its  economy  of  fuel,  but  more  particularly  fbr  the  fact  tliat  the  pure  outside  air 
is  not  deprived  of  any  of  its  genial,  health-giving  quaUties  while  being  heated. 
The  external  surface  of  the  radiators  has  a  temperature  of  about  160^-  Fahren- 
heit, while  the  radiating  surface  of  a  common  hot-iur  furnace  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  fh>m  800^  to  1000^  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature  at  which  the  vitality  of 
the  air  is  greatly  impaired. 

VentUaiion, 

In  the  south  tower  of  the  building  is  a  ventilating  shaft,  8  feet  square,  reach- 
ing from  basement  to  roo^  open  to  the  sky,  and  kept  warm  by  a  small  furnace, 
the  smoke-pipe  of  which  passes  centrally  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
shaft  To  insure  perfect  security  against  fire  the  shaft  is  lined  with  corrugated 
iron.  Leading  into  this  main  shaft  are  large  ventiducts,  3  by  8  feet,  one  for 
each  story,  constructed  of  smoothly-planed  boards;  and  every  room  in  the 
building  is  connected  with  one  of  these  ventiducts  by  several  ventilating  flues, 
10  by  12  inches,  opening  downward  through  registers  in  the  floor.  Under 
each  school-room  there  are  six  or  more  such  flues,  and  under  the  large  hall 
twenty-four.  Upon  placing  a  smoking  match,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  near 
one  of  these  registers,  it  is  found  that  the  aur  is  constantly  and  rapidly  passing 
out  through  them.  Still  fiirther  to  promote  ventilation  by  allowing  the  air 
to  escape  fit>m  near  the  top  of  the  room,  as  well  as  through  the  floor,  swivel- 
blinds  are  placed  over  all  the  doors,  through  which  the  air  passes  freely  into 
the  corridors,  and  up  the  stairways  into  the  assembly-room,  where  there  are 
large  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and 
which  lead  directly  to  one  Isfge  ejector  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  roof. 

Arrangemeni  of  Rooms. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  409  scholars,  distributed  as  foUows : 

Fourth  Clan,  in  three  looms,  (56,  50, 54,) 166 

Third  Clan,  in  two  loonn,  56, 5i,)       -       - 110 

Junior  Clan,  in  one  room,       -.-.-...--77 
Senior  Class,  in  one  room,    ----......        56 

Total  number,      ••.-..-.....409 

Fuamiiure, 

Each  school-room  is  fhmished  with  66  smgle  desks  and  chan^  of  solid  oak, 
the  desks  having  lids  falling  upon  rubber;  with  teacher's  platform,  desk,  and 
chairs;  waste-basket,  step-ladder,  dock,  and  thermometer;  also  with  recita- 
tion-benches to  seat  30  pupils,  as  it  is  the  plan  of  the  school  to  have  each 
teacher  take  a  separate  department  of  study,  rather  than  give  the  entire 
instruction  in  various  branches  to  one  particular  class. 

Cost  of  the  BuUding. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  has  been  $159,24T.50;  the  lot, 
including  gradmg  and  fences,  costing  $39,871.28;  the  ^uildmg,  $101,'7'78.75; 
the  ^imitore  and  apparatus,  $10,503.31 ;  the  heating  apparatus,  $7,09416. 
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Plan  op  School  House  i>?  Center  District — Hartford. 

In  1841  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell  described  the  'Old  Stone  Ju<?,'  as  tlie  venera- 
ble predecessor  of  iLe  Brown  Scliool  House  was  termed,  as  follows : — 

"We  begin  our  exposition  by  asking  you  to  go  witlrus  and  take  a  deliberate 
survey  of  the  heart  of  our  system,  the  Center  School  (as  it  is  called)  of  the 
city.  You  pass  into  a  t-hort  narrow  street,  which  is  the  gorge  of  the  City  Mar- 
ket; as  if  the  stomach  and  the  head  of  the  city  were  going  to  a  common  sup- 
ply. In  wet  weather  its  pavement  is  a  deep  liquid  sub>tance;  in  dry,  it  is  sub- 
limed to  mix  with  the  air  us  before  it  did  with  the  water.  The  school  building 
is  a  largo  barrack-looking  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  with  the  gable  to  the 
street  and  sUmding  close  upon  the  sidewalk.  In  the  rear  is  a  small  pen  of  low 
ground,  submerged  lor  the  most  part  in  water,  during  the  wet  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  is  the  airing  place  of  the  establishment  On  the  right  or  .«outh 
side,  at  the  distance  of  G  or  10  feet,  is  a  blacksmith  shop,  the  tops  of  whose 
chimneys,  always  discharging  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  from  the  bituminous 
coal,  are  just  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  windows  of  the  building;  which  win- 
dows, being  open  in  the  summer  (if  it  can  be  endured)  to  catch  the  cool  south 
wind,  which  is  the  principal  breeze  of  the  summer  months,  receive  the  black 
sirocco  slanted  from  the  chimney  tops.  On  the  lefl  or  north  side,  at  a  narrower 
distance,  is  a  high  board  fence;  and  five  or  six  rods  farther  off  stands,  facing 
with  its  broad  side,  a  long  narrow  tenement,  that  stretches  itself  out  **fall 
many  a  rood  "  like  Satan  or  the  poet's  burning  lake — to  cover  the  cellar  and 
the  nine-pin  alley  under  iL  And  the  ring  of  the  hammers  on.  one  side  is  not 
more  constant  or  audible  than  the  rattle  of  the  pins  on  the  other.  Here,  then, 
is  the  principal  public  school  of  our  intelligent,  liberal,  humane  city.  You 
enter  and  find  it  filled  w^ith  children,  especially  in  winter,  from  the  cellar  below 
to  the  garret  above.  From  four  to  six  hundred  are  here  collected.  The  rooms 
are  all  very  low,  and  the  wall  of  a  dingy  brown  color.  Here  and  there  you 
will  see  a  rude  board  partition,  which  the  teachers  have  put  up  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  better  assortment  and  more  easy  management  of  the  pupils. 
These  are  seated  at  their  task  and,  of  necessity,  in  very  close  order,  for  the 
rooms  will  scarcely  contain  them  when  stowed  as  economically  as  possible.  In 
the  summer,  as  we  just  said,  the  rooms  are  ventilated  with  smoke;  in  the  win- 
ter, not  at  all,  but  the  children  are  ventilated  instead,  by  an  occasional  airing  in 
the  pen  just  mentioned.  Here,  for  instance,  are  a  hundred  and  fitly  children, 
contined  in  a  low  room  from  two  to  four  hours;  which  is,  to  ail  practical  in- 
tents, as  if  they  were  sent  into  a  huge  bottle  of  the  same  contents,  and  corked 
in.  They  are  expiring  carbonic  acid  from  their  lungs,  at  every  breath,  and 
from  every  poro  of  their  skins.  In  a  short  time  the  air  becomes  thoroughly 
mixed  with  this  deadly  gas, — the  same  that  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  wells  and 
other  like  receptocles — and  before  the  sitting  is  over  the  dull  eyes  of  the  poor 
children,  a  yawn  of  stupefaction  here  and  there  visible,  and  a  head  dropped  in 
sleep,  give  the  clearest  tokens  that  the  poison  is  taking  effect!  Of  course  it 
will  be  needful  now  (whether  done  or  not)  to  apply  the  stimulus  of  the  whip, 
to  wake  up  for  the  want  of  any  stimulus  or  life  principle  in  the  air  I  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  freezing  of  a  part  of  the  school  is  better  than  the  suffo- 
cation of  the  whole,  a  window  was  kept  up,  we  are  told,  a  good  part  of  the  last 
winter,  blowing  directly  into  the  room! 

Is  there  injustice  done  by  our  picture?  Let  any  citizen  go  to  the  spot  and 
view  it  for  himself,  and  see  if  every  thing  does  not  stand  exactly  as  we  have 
set  it  forth.  Let  him  look  for  a  shaded  ground  or  a  fair  ceiling  or  a  ventilation — 
any  thing  to  relievo  the  uncomfortable,  vulgar,  barbarous  character  of  the 
establishment  Is  this  the  place,  we  ask,  to  teach  morality  or  to  clear  a  child's 
intellect?  Could  any  person,  knowing  what  dominion  outward  things  have 
over  the  mind,  conceive  it  possible  that  order,  purity,  sweetness  of  temper, 
cheerful  application  should  grow  up  here?  Were  it  proposed,  to  make  a  re- 
treat for  the  insane,  of  this  establishment,  every  man  woiild  see  the  absurdity 
of  the  plan.  The  city  poor  could  not  be  consigned  to  it,  without  violence  to 
the  humane  feelings  of  the  citizens.  On  what  principle,  we  then  ask,  is  it 
thought  to  bo  a  fit  place  for  the  education  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 
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Plans  op  Brown  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  lot  on  which  tho  Brown  School  in  the  Center  District  stands,  is  300  feet  on 
Market  street,  and  320  feet  on  Talcott  street,  and  cost,  including  grading,  iron  fence, 
and  sidewalks,  $35,000.  The  building  is  four  stories  high,  besides  the  basement,  140 
feet  long  by  70  wide,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  a  hall  for  the  public  exorcises  of  the 
whole  school,  22  school-rooms,  each  32  by  28  feet,  and  all  furnished  with  single  desks 
and  cLaii^  for  56  pupils,  or  a  total  of  1,200.  To  each  school-room  there  is  a  clothes- 
room  for  the  pupils,  and  another  for  the  teachers,  supplied  with  water.  The  whole 
building,  Including  corridors,  is  heated  by  IJrown's  Hot- Water  Apparatus,  and  is  ven- 
tilatcid  by  openings  from  each  room  into  shafts,  discharging  into  two  flues,  which 
are  carried  above  the  roof.  The  material  and  workmanship  are  of  the  first  quality, 
and  the  whole  structure  (including  $25,000  for  furniture  and  heating  apparatus,  and 
$35,000  for  lot,)  cost  $185,000.    It  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1869. 


Plan  No.  2. — First,  Second,  and  Third  Floors. 

w.  r. — wardrobe. 


26 


Plan  No.  3.— Fourth  Floor. 
w.  r, — ^wardrobe. 
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Plans  op  Coddinoton  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Thb  extreme  dimensions  of  the  building  erected  in  1869,  for  the  Coddington 
School,  80  called  in  honor  of  William  Coddington,  first  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  are 
85  feet  front  by  'IS  deep,  with  a  central  projection  in  front  and  rear  often  feet  six 
inches.  The  foundation,  water-tables,  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  are  of  brown 
stone,  and  the  walls  of  Danvers  pressed  brick.  On  each  of  the  three  floors  are  four 
school-rooms  (S.  R.),  each  28  by  32  feet,  and  13  feet  in  the  clear,  with  two  clothes 
rooms  14  feet  by  5.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  56  single  desks  and  chairs  from  the 
manu&ctory  of  "W.  0.  Haskell  A  Son,  Boston.  The  inside  doors  swing  both  ways, 
closing  without  noise.  All  the  doors  for  leaving  the  building  open  outward.  Two 
large  triangular  shafts  (Y),  communicating  with  each  room  at  top  and  bottom  by  reg- 
isters, extend  from  the  basement  to  the  galvanized  iron  chimney  tops.  The  iron 
smoke-pipes  from  four  furnaces  in  the  basement,  and  the  hot-air  pipes,  pass  through 
these  shafts,  and  maintain  constantly,  when  the  season  demands  closed  windows,  a 
strong  upward  current    Each  flimace  heats  a  tier  of  rooms. 

Fio.  2.— Plazi  of  First  and  Bbcond  Floors. 
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Plans  op  the  Thater  Street  School-house,  Prottdenoe,  R.  I. 

The  Thater  Street  School  Hotse,  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Providence  by  appropriate  exercises,  Jan.  2,  1868,  is  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Cliarles  Field  and  Thayer  streets,  the  north-west  corner  lot,  which 
contains  about  20,000  square  feet.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  second 
and  third  districts,  comprising  the  second  and  third  wards.  This  will  effect  the 
consolidation  of  the  Prospect  street  and  the  Arnold  street  Grammar  schools, 
superseding  the  teachers  and  machinery  of  one  Grammar  School,  and  lessening 
by  about  $3,000  the  annual  expenses  of  the  school  department.  The  plan  ren- 
dered necessary  further  accommodations  for  intermediate  and  primary  scholars, 
which  have  been  provided  for  by  a  new  school-house  for  these  classes,  on  tlie 
comer  of  Thayer  and  Meeting  streets,  with  seats  for  200  scholars. 

The  building  is  a  Very  fine  one,  and  presents  a  grand  appearance  from  all 
points  of  observation.  It  measures  seventy-six  feet  by  eighty-nine  on  the 
ground.  It  is  heated  by  four  of  Lawson's  furnaces  in  the  cellar.  Its  arohi- 
lecture  is  chaste,  and  the  different  materials  of  walls  and  trimmings  of  the 
exterior  have  been-  disposed  in  the  most  happy  manner  Ibr  effect. 

The  underpinning  is  red  Gloucester  granite,  overlaid  by  a  water  table  of  Con- 
necticut free-stone.  The  walls  are  of  Dan  vers  pressed  brick,  laid  in  dark  mortar, 
carried  up  double,  twelve  inches  thick,  with  an  air-chamber  between,  to  in- 
tercept moisture,  and  shut  off  the  influence  of  the  exterior  temperature,  whether 
it  be  extreme  heat  or  intense  cold.  The  window  sills  and  belt  courses  are  of 
Kova  Scotia  sandstone.  The  window  caps  present  a  variegated  appearance, 
being  of  stone,  blocks  of  Gloucester  granite  and  Connecticut  Iteeetone  alter- 
nating. The  cornice  is  arcaded,  being  constructed  of  brick  and  Nova  Scotia 
sandstone,  with  gutters  of  iron.  Tlie  roof  is  steep,  covered  with  slate  in  alter- 
nate courses  of  black  and  green.  This  has  a  fine  effect,  and  elegantly  sets  out 
the  entire  building.  Tlicre  are  four  dormer  windows  on  each  side.  Towers  rise 
at  each  corner,  on  one  of  which  is  the  bell. 

The  basement  extends  under  the  entire  building.  It  contains  four  furnaces, 
and  the  bottom  is  cemented  to  permit  the  use  of  the  room  by  the  girls  for  pur- 
poses of  play  in  wet  weather. 

The  entrances  are  from  tlie  north  and  south  ends,  the  principal  one  being 
from  Charles  Field  street.  The  steps  are  broad,  and  leading  to  a  porch  which 
opena  into  the  hall  extending  through  the  building; 

The  upper  stories  are  reached  by  four  broad  stairways ;  special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  construction,  that  they  may  be  entirely  safe  in  all  respects ; 
and  they  are  separated  from  the  main  rooms  by  a  brick  wall,  as  a  protection 
against  fire.  IJ^ere  are  no  open  banisters  in  which  the  children  may  be  caught 
at  risk  of  limb,  neither  a  pit  through  which  they  may  be  precipitated  in  case  of 
a  panic,  causing  a  sudden  rush.  These  stairways  lending  to  the  school-rooms, 
open  into  halls,  as  on  the  first  floor,  running  through  the  building. 

The  school-rooms  on  the  three  floors  all  correspond  in  size  and  flnish,  and  are 
arranged,  two  on  each  side  of  the  halls.  The  scholars  in  those  on  the  east  side 
face  to  the  South,  which  lets  the  light  fall  upon  the  desks  from  the  lefl.  In  the 
west  rooms  the  scholars  will  face  to  the  North ;  thus,  in  these  rooms,  obtaining 
light  from  the  left.    Inside  blinds  of  cherry  are  provided,  by  which  the  light 
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may  be  regulated  at  will.  This  seating  of  the  scholars  is  an  important  arrange- 
ment; for  if  light  be  admitted  to  the  fVont,  or  on  three  sides,  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  is  danger  that  the  eyesight  of  the  scholars  may  be  impaired,  induc- 
ing short-sightedness. 

The  desks  are  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  seats,  however,  have  been  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholars.  They  are  wooden 
chairs ;  the  front  of  the  bottom  is  slightly  elevated,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  inclining  the  pressure  of  the  body  backward,  and  the  upright  center-piece 
which  is  to  support  the  back  is  curved  forward  so  as  to  fit  the  small  of  the  back 
and  support  the  spinal  column  as  it  naturally  curves  inward  at  that  point. 

Each  of  the  school-rooms  is  30  X  29i  feet  and  14  feet  high,  with  desks  for  66 
scholars.  There  being  twelve  of  these  rooms,  the  capacity  of  the  house,  there- 
fore, will  be  672  seats.  Those  rooms,  as  is  the  entire  building,  are  finished  in 
hard  pine,  being  ceiled  up  to  the  windows.  Each  school-room  has  a  wide,  black 
board  on  its  four  sides,  with  mouldings  above  and  below,  with  recesses  in  the 
walls  beneath,  for  crayons  and  sponges. 

There  are  two  doors  to  each  room,  opening  from  the  halls,  and  cloak-rooms 
for  the  boys  and  girls  distinct  from  each  other,  which  can  be  reached  only  by 
passing  through  the  school-room.  This  arrangement  keeps  the  scholars  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  from  their  entrance  into  the  room  till  leaving  it.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  this  will  be  a  check  upon  disorder,  besides  having  the 
clothing  of  the  scholars  securely  put  beyond  theft,  should  any  one  acci4entally 
get  access  to  the  building  during  school  hours. 

The  doors  are  of  pine,  with  butternut  panels  and  black  walnut  moldings, 
producing  a  pleasant  effect. 

The  hall  is  on  the  fourth  floor,  65  X  62  feet,  18  feet  in  the  dear,  and  by  the 
dormer  windows  which  are  01^  all  sides,  is  very  airy  and  pleasant.  The  plat- 
form is  on  the  east  side.  The  seating  is  by  settees,  130  in  number.  The 
capacity  of  the  hall  is  such  that  800  persons  can  be  seated  for  any  general  ex- 
ercises of  the  whole  school. 

Careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  The 
hot  air  is  admitted  by  registers  in  the  walls.  Ample  provisions  have  been 
^made  to  change  the  air  where  it  becomes  overheated,  or  impure  by  repeated 
breathings.  Fonr  ventilators,  4^  X  3^  feet,  mn  from  the  basement  through  the 
roof|  smoothly  plastered  on  the  inside.  Through  each  of  these  runs  a  cast-iron 
smoke  pipe,  into  which  the  smoke  and  gas  from  the  furnaces  are  discharged, 
along  with  the  heat  naturally  carried  ofif  by  the  draft.  This  raises  the  temper- 
ature of  the  ventilator  according  to  the  amount  of  fire  in  the  furnaces,  several 
degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  school-rooms.  Registers  from  each  room, 
one  near  the  ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor,  open  into  these  ventilators,  and  as 
the  temperature  there  is  in  excess,  a  draft  is  created  which  draws  the  air  from 
the  school-rooms^ speedily ;  indeed,  the  air  throughout  the  rooms  may  be  changed 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  fifteen  at  the  outside.  To  provide  for  the  contingency 
when  there  is  no  fire,  or  but  a  slight  one  in  the  furnaces*  stoves  are  placed  in 
each  ventilator,  in  which  fires  may  be  lighted  to  create  a  draft  and  make  the 
ventilators  operative.  This  method,  in  efiect,  is  using  four  immense  exhaust 
pumps  for  changing  the  air  and  supplying  that  which  is  pure  and  fit  for  respi- 
ration, and  is  unquestionably  the  best  system  of  ventilation  ever  yet  devised. 
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The  building  represeat^d  in-  Figa.  1  and  2,  woa  erected  in  1868,  and  is  de- 
signed for  nn  Intermediate  and  Primary  Scliool,  and  is  70x36  feet;  and  ia 
divided  into  four  rooms,  which  will  soot  from  flfty-aii  to  siSty-fonr  aclioJars 
eacli.  Tlie  windows  are  large,  and  with  insido  blinds,  bo  (liat  there  will  usually 
be  light  enough  from  cither  side,  wiicn  one  half  of  the  blinds  are  closed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  clothes-rooms  open  into  the  school-room.  This  hn^  been 
found,  by  e:qierience.  to  be  an  importanP  arrangement  to  secure  the  salety  of 
the  clothes,  and  also  to  prevent  troubli'  and  conrusion  among  the  pupils  whea 
going  out  and  comlnfi;  in. 

The  TCnlilatinn  is  secured  by  a  ventilating  Fhaft  (2X3  feet)  cjLtendinftftom 
tlie  cellar  into  the  capola  wiiicb  surmounts  the  rool]  and  within  tins  ehafl  is  a 
Bmokc-pijie,  by  which  the  sir  in  tlie  shaft  ia  made  warmer  than  in  Ibo  sdioat^ 
rooms,  and  an  upward  draft  is  thus  secured  for  all  three  rooms. 
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Fmdbwck  W.  Tkmplk,  D.  D.,  w 
cated  at  the  GTammar  School  nt  Ti 
lege),  whero  he  took  his  degree  in 
wu  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor,  an 
became  Principal  of  the  TrainiDg 
Schools  at  Kncller  Hall  in  1848.  ' 
become  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  wb 
he  «ras  made  Head  Master  of  Rugl 
tion  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  ol 
potts.  His  evidoDce  and  opinioi 
acbools  had  great  weight  with  ti 
which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1 
first  of  the  sereo  "  Uttayt  and  Bn\ 
rersy  as  to  his  ortbodoxy  at  Uie  1 
Serttumi  Prefuhed  in  Bvgby  Chapi 
Oreek  (Old  Bamat  Laaf 
I  can  not  suggest  so;  change  ia  our 
[H^seot  system  msjr  be  mucb  imprared 
to  ask  whether  I  wiab  lo  guggeat,  not  sa 
selves,  and  I  trust  are  sadesToring  to  nu 
antbority  to  introduce:  tbe  tout  or  partii 
as  tlie  staple  or  instruction.  Such  alter* 
The  studies  of  boj's  at  school  &1I  und 
ic^  aod  physical  science.  For  every  1 
strong  ar^ruenls  maj  be  adduced.  A 
earth  on  which  Qod  has  placed  him,  and 
wltb  geogrspfaj.  He  onght  not  to  walk 
Is  growing  under  his  very  eyes,  and  he  o 
Is  hardly  an  occupation  in  which  be  oai 
dtemistij  of  service  to  him.  Uathemal 
la  Ihemselru  the  one  perfect  exam;^ 
Bnglish  youth  should  be  ignorant  of  Uu 
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that  he  should  not  be  well  aoquainted  with  its  ooble  literature.  So  each  stud^ 
in  its  turn  can  give  reasons  wbj  it  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  But  all 
these  alignments  are  met  by  an  unanswerable  &ct — ^that  our  time  is  limited.  It 
is  not  possible  to  teach  boys  every  thing.  If  it  is  attempted,  the  result  is  gene- 
rally a  superficial  knowledge  of  exoeediogly  little  value,  and  liable  to  the  great 
moral  objection  that  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A  boy 
who  knows  the  general  principlea  of  a  study,  without  knowing  its  details,  easily 
gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the  test  of  putting  his  knowledge  to 
use  will  quickly  prove  that  he  knows  vety  littla  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a  dis- 
taste for  the  drudgery  of  details,  without  which  drudgery  nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  was  done. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  choice  among  these  studies,  to  take  one 

.BA  the  chief  and  to  subordinate  all  others  to '  that    It  is  an  aecideot,  bnt  I 

.IbiDk  a  most  fortunate  accident,  that  fn  England  the  study  thus  chosen  to  take 

Ihe  lead  in  our  highest  education  has  been  that  of  the  ckssics.    I  should  not 

•lie  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  only  possible  i^ystem  of  education  Cor  all  ranks 

im  this  country  is  one  based  on  the  daasics.    But  I  assume  that  the  schools 

« commonly  called  public  schools  are  te  aim  at  the  highest  kind  of  education  ; 

.and  to  give  that  education,  I  think  the  classics  decidedly  the  best  instrument. 

IV^ben  we  have  to  choose  between  literature,  mathematics  and  physicftl  science, 

■the  plea  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  latter  is  uA'itfy.    They  supply  a  man  with 

:.tools  for  future  work.    Man's  chief  business,  it  is  said,  is  to  subdue  nature  to 

.his  purposes,  and  these  two  studies  show  him  how.    Those  who  use  this  plea 

•seem  to  forget  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  consists  quite  as  much  of  the 

men  and  women  on  its  surface,  as  of  the  casts  of  its  constituent  materials.    If 

any  man  were  to  analyze  his  own  life  he  would  find  that  he  would  have  far 

more  to  do  with  his  ibllow-men  than  with  any  thing  else.    And  if,  therefore, 

we  are  to  choose  a  study  which  shaB  prsSminently  fit  a  man  ibr  life,  it  will  be 

that  which  shall  best  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  thoughts^  the  feelingSi  the 

motives  of  his  feUows. 

Tlie  real  defect  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  as  instruments  of  educa- 
tion is  that  tliey  have  not  any  tendency  to  humanize.  Such  studies  do  not 
make  a  man  more  human,  but  simply  more  intelligent  Physical  science,  be* 
sides  giving  knowledge,  cultivates  to  some  degree  the  k>ve  of  order  and  beauty. 
Mathematics  give  a  veiy  admirable  discipline  in  precision  of  thought  But 
neither  of  them  can  touch  the  strictly  human  part  of  our  nature.  The  fact  is 
that  all  education  really  comes  fh>m  intercourse  with  other  minds.  The  desire 
to  supply  bodily  needs  and  to  get  bodily  comforts  would  prompt  even  a  solitary 
human  being — ^if  he  lived  long  enough — to  acquire  some  rode  knowledge  of 
nature.  But  this  wouM  not  make  him  more  of  a  mab.  That  which  supplies 
ihe  perpetual  spur  to  the  whole  human  race  to  continue  incessantly  adding  te 
our  stores  of  knowledge  that  which  refines  and  elevates  and  does  not  merely 
educate,  the  moral  nor  merely  the  intellectuid  faculties,  but  the  whole  man,  is 
our  communieatkm  with  each  other,  and  the  highest  study  is  that  which  most 
promotes  this  communion,  by  enlarging  its  sphere,  by  correcting  and  purifying 
Its  influences,  by  giving  perfect  and  pure  models  of  what  ordinary  experience 
can  fbr  the  most  part  only  show  in  adulterated  and  imperf<N^  fbrms. 

Tlie  same  thing  is  said  in  another  way  when  we  assort  that  that  study  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  education  which  makes  a  man  in  the  fUllest  sense  a  Chris- 
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tian  gentleman.  Taking  this  word  in  its  highest  and  best  meaning,  it  certainlj 
reprefients  the  aim  of  the  highest  education.  Now  of  oouree  it  is  quite  certain 
tliat  more  than  half  of  all  education  in  any  g^ven  instance,  comes  not  from  the 
studies  but  from  the  teacher.  If  teachers  at  school  and  parents  at  home  are 
gentlemen,  thej  will  do  more  to  make  the  boys  the  same  than  any  study  can 
do.  But  this  perhaps  would  remain  the  same  whatever  study  we  make  tlie 
chief;  meanwhOe  so  (ar  as  the  study  selected  can  influence  the  result, — ^and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  Its  influence  must  be  great — that  study  will  do  so 
most  which  most  fiimiliartses  a  boy^s  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  with  beautiful 
images,  with  the  deeds  and  the  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said, 
and  all  others  have  admired  and  loved.  So  again  all  studies  up  to  a  certain 
point  help  each  other.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  boy  of  eight,  who  has 
been  well  uistructed  in  arithmetic,  will  find  it  easier  to  Icam  Latin  than  one 
who  has  not  And  so  physical  science  will  prepare  the  way  in  some  degree  for 
inathematic&  Every  study  has  a  considerable  power  of  helping  every  other 
study.  But  among  all  the  possible  studies  tliis  power  appears  to  me  preemi- 
nently to  belong  to  those  which  I  have  classed  under  the  general  name  of  lite- 
rature. I  believe  the  kind  of  education  given  in  a  public  school  is  preemi- 
nently that  which  fits  a  youth  to  take  up  any  study  whatever.  When  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  class  of  minds,  the  students  of  Kneller  Hall,  I  found 
that  studies  of  the  sort  Included  under  the  name  of  literature  did  more  to  fit 
them  for  all  other  studies  than  any  thing  else  that  I  could  teach  them.  ICy  ex- 
perience here  is  stfll  the  same.  I  once  asked  a  tradesman  who  had  himself 
been  at  Rugby  School,  and  was  intending  to  send  his  son,  whether  he  had 
learnt  any  thing  here  that  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  He  answered:  '*I 
was  at  school  several  years,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  I  learnt  there  what 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  learnt  as  well  any  where  else,  how  to  learn  any  thing 
I  wanted."  The  Principal  of  Wellington  College,  who  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  deciding  this  question,  has  oome,  I  believe,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
studies  pursued  at  a  public  school,  and  the  method  of  study,  do  not  always 
give  a  boy  the  precise  thing  that  he  wants  for  immediate  use  in  after  life,  but 
they  give  a  training  which  enables  him  to  study  almost  any  thing  afterwards 
with  ease.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  above,  that  I  am  not  now  considering 
whether  other  systems  of  education  may  not  be  needed  in  this  country ;  but 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  system  in  use  in  our  public  schools. 
If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  branches  of  literature^ 
ttie  classics  In  a  perfect  83rstem  must  be  the  substratum.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
modem  literature  is  not  folly  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
classics.  A  student  of  mathematics  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to  study 
the  early  writers  on  the  science.  No  one  is  aided  in  learning  the  diflferential 
cateulns  by  going  back  to  fluxions.  Nor  will  the  study  of  physicai  science 
gain  much  by  beginning  with  the  writings  of  earlier  discoverers.  But  litera- 
ture can  only  be  studied  thoroughly  by  going  to  its  8ouro&  Modem  theology, 
modem  philosophy,  modem  law,  modem  history,  modem  poetry,  are  never 
quite  understood,  unless  we  begin  with  their  ancient  counterpartB. 

In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  classical  literature 
will  always  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other.  Thirdly,  the  dasslc  life  oontainfl^  as 
Mr.  J.  &  Mill  has  remarked,  "  precisely  the  troe  corrective  for  the  chief  defects 
of  modem  life.    The  dassic  writers  exhibit  precisely  that  order  of  virtoes  i« 
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which  we  are  apt  to  be  deficient  They  altogether  show  haman  nature  on  a 
fpander  scale,  with  leas  benevolence,  but  more  patxiotmOf — ^less  sentiment,  but 
vcn  self-oontiol;  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue^  more  striking  individual  exam- 
ples of  it;  fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more  greatness,  and  appreciation  of 
greatness:  more  which  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination  and  inspire  high  concep- 
tions of  the  capalMlities  of  human  nature."  I(  as  every  one  must  see,  the  want 
of  affinity  of  theae  studies  to  the  modem  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in 
popular  estimation,  this  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders 
it  more  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in 
preventing  their  decline.  Lastly — and  this  is  a  practical  consideration  of  the. 
greatest  weight— the  classical  system  of  education  has  been  in  possession  of  our 
great  schools  for  two  centuries;  and  in  consequence,  the  best  method  of  using 
classical  learning  for  purposes  of  education  is  so  fiu*  understood,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters.  How  fiu*  from  ea^  it  is  to 
find  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of  the  modem  languages,  every  one  knows. 
Men  who  can  teach  French  or  German  can  be  found;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  man  who  can  so  teach  French  and  German  as  at  the  same 
time  to  form  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  learners. 

One  obvious  reply  may  be  made  to  all  this:  that  many  boys  need  something 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties.  The  necessities  of  their  life  require 
them  to  be  furnished,  over  and  above  this,  with  knowledge  which  can  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  business  of  life.  Even  if  they  have  learned  how  to 
learn,  others,  who  have  alreadjjr  got  the  peculiar  learning  required,  will  have 
the  start  of  them,  which,  in  this  age  of  competition,  can  never  be  made  up. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  in  this  country  there  is 
room  for  other  systems  of  education  besides  the  classical.  I  should  be  gkd  to 
see  great  schools  established  in  which  Greek  was  left  optional,  or  nearly  so^ 
and  Latin,  French  and  German  made  the  staple  of  instraction,  while  a  little 
more  time  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  education 
would  not  be  so  good,  but  would  be  more  ready  for  use;  and  though  not  equal 
to  the  classical,  need  not  fall  short  of  it  .  Such  a  school,  or  very  nearly  such  a 
school,  is  Wellington  College;  and  the  modem  departments  of  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  Colleges  approach  the  same  idea.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise,  because  such  schools  are  needed,  to  attempt  to  convert  the  public 
scliools  to  the  purpose ;  nor  should  I  consider  it  wise  to  follow  the  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  example,  by  attaching  modem  departments  to  the  public 
schools.    The  classical  work  would  lose;  the  other  work  would  not  gain. 
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CLASSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

It  seems  to  me,  if  one  can  form  an  abstract  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  taught, 
that  it  is  to  teach  a  person  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the  same 
time^  to  discipline  his  mind.  But  as  the  period  during  which  education  can  be 
oommunicated  is  very  short,  we  must  qualify  that  view,  I  think,  by  saying  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  teach  persons  as  much  of  that  which  it  is  im- 
portant they  should  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a  limited  time,  and  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in  so  doing  care 
should  be  taken  to  discipline  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  &r  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  education.  Well,  that  being  so,  you  see  a 
question  arises  of  very  great  difficulty — ^What  is  it  most  unportant  that  persons 
should  knowf — and  till  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  can  not  satisfactorily, 
solve  the  question  which  I  am  now  proposing  to  consider — ^What  is  the  educa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country? 
We  must  invent  for  ourselves  a  sort  of  new  science — a  science  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  ponderation,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — ^in  which  we  shall  put  into 
the  scales  all  the  diiTerent  objects  of  human  knowledge,  and  decide  upon  their 
relative  importanca  All  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  there  Is  nothing  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  know ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  relative  importance — ^not  of 
decrying  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and  puffing  that — but  of 
taking  as  fiu:  as  possible  the  whole  scale  of  human  knowledge,  and  deciding 
what  should  have  priority,  which  should  be  taught  first,  and  to  which  our  a^ 
tention  should  be  most  urgently  directed.  That  is  a  problem,  you  will  allow, 
of  most  enormous  difficulty.    I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
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which  may  assist  as  in  solTing  it.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  hear 
me  that  as  we  live  in  a  universe  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  words.  The  first  few 
months  and  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  existence  are  employed  in  learning 
both,  bat  a  great  deal  more  in  making  itself  acquainted  with  the  world  than 
with  the  knowledge  of  language.  What  is  the  order  of  Natpre?  Nature  be- 
gins with  the  icnowledge  of  things — then  witli  their  names.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  know  what  a  tiling  is,  than  what  it  is  called.  To  take  an  easy  illustra- 
tion, it  is  more  important  to  know  where  the  liver  is  situated,  and  what  are  the 
principles  which  affect  its  healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called  jectur  in 
Latin  or  ifmi  in  Greek.  I  go  a  little  &rther.  Where  there  is  a  qnestion  be- 
tween true  and  false,  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  is  true  than  what  is 
false.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of  England  than  the  mytholo- 
gies of  Greece  and  Rome.  I  think  it  more  important  that  we  should  know 
those  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  aociai 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we  should  know  all  the  lives  and  loves  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempriere^s  dictionary.  And 
yet,  according  to  my  experience — I  hope  things  are  better  managed  now — we 
used  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  schools.  The  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  and  dismissed  in  a  very  short 
time ;  the  other  was  every  day's  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed 
out  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  in  the  name  or  history  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  geneali^y  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  form  and  degree  of  punishment  which  I  never  remember  being 
bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Tlien,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to 
think,  as  we  can  not  teach  people  every  thing,  it  is  more  important  that  we 
should  teach  them  practical  things  than  speculative  things.  There  must  be 
speculation,  and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  we 
should  rather  lean  to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I  think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  a  man  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principles  of  Aristotle's  logic,  and 
that  the  moods  of  a  syllogism  are  not  so  important  as  the  rule  of  three,  prac- 
tice, and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in  the  matter,  we  should  leaa 
to  the  practical  side.  One  more  rule  I  will  venture  to  submit — ^they  are  four 
in  all — ^if  we  must  choose  in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  important  to  us 
than  the  past  Institutions,  communities,  kingdoms,  oountries,  with  which  we 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  important  than  institutions,  kingdoms. 
And  countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  I  will 
pursue  this  topic  no  farther. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  as  my  little  contribution  towards 
the  new  science  of  ponderation  or  measurement  which  I  am  anxious  to  found, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I  will  proceed, 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  how  far  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  corresponds  with  this  idea.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  may  say  the 
principal  subjects  of  education — I  donH  say  in  Sootch  Universities,  for  you  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  in  England,  though  even  in  your  universities  not 
quite  sufflcientiy  so— in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytical  mathematics,  and 
what  are  called  the  learned  langfuages — ^viz.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admirable  stu^,  and  are  calcu> 
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kted  to  train  the  mind  to  strict  habits  of  reasoning,  and  habits  of  close  and 
sustained  attention.  But  these  are  tlie  synthetical,  not  the  analytical  mathe- 
matics. Ck>n8ider  to  what  this  Ibrm  of  study  tmins  a  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analytically.  He  takes  his  conclusion  fbr  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way 
of  reasoning.  The  best  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  upon  principles  and  facts 
and  see  what  conclusion  they  give  you,  and  not  to  begin  with  a  conclusion  and 
see  what  principles  or  fiicts  you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  order  to  support  it. 
Then  any  one  who  has  gone  through  this  training,  knows  that  you  go  by  steps. 
One  understands  step  by  step,  but  the  wliole  very  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  landed  in  a  conclusion  without  knowing  how.  We  see  eacli 
step  we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  how  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  This  is 
a  system  in  one  sense  too  easy,  because  eadi  step  is  easy ;  and  in  the  other  it 
is  too  difficult,  because  it  is  an  immense  strain  on  tlie  mind  to  grasp  the  whole 
direct  of  what  is  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  perhaps  the  most 
useful  lesson  a  man  can  learn  is  tlie  estimation  of  probabilities  and  sifting  of 
evidence.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded  from  mathematics,  which  deal  purely 
with  necessary  truth.  Therefore,  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  than  your  own  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  a  mind  formed  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  the  extreme  of  credulity  and  scep- 
tKJsm,  and  is  litUe  tramed  to  take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  the  possibilities  affecting  our  daily  life,  upon  which,  far  more 
than  upon  abstract  reasoning,  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I  may  here 
mention  in  illustration  what  was  said  by  a  great  judge  of  men  and  ability — ^Na- 
poleon Buonaparte.  He  took  fbr  one  of  his  mmisters  La  Phice— one  of  the 
greatest^  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  and  he  said  of  him — "  Ho  was 
a  geometer  of  the  first  rank ;  but  whose  only  idea  of  transacting  the  business 
of  his  department  was  with  reference  to  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.** 
Now,  I  pass  on  to  the  other  study  that  is  the  principal  occupation  of  our 
youth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  kinguages,  and  the  Iiistory, 
floienoe,  geography,  and  mythology  connected  with  them — the  principal  study 
being  language,  and  the  rest  only  accessories  to  it  Now,  it  strikes  one,  in  the 
first  instanoe,  ft  is  rather  a  narrow  view  of  educatton  that  it  should  be  devoted 
mainly — ^I  had  almost  said  exclusively — to  the  acquisition  of  any  language 
whatever.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  when  thought  and  knowl- 
edge are  present,  it  is  dearable  as  the  means  of  conveying  it.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  substituted  for  it — it  is  net  its  equivalent.  It  pre-suppoees  knowledge  of 
things,  and  is  only  usefbl  where  that  knowledge  is  attained  fbr  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  communicating  it  I  will  venture  to  read  a  few  lines  ttom  Pope  in 
illustration  of  what  I  say;  I  should  only  weaken  the  thought  if  I  attempted  to 
state  the  effect  of  them.  They  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
you  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  most  vigorous  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  and  yet  thej  may  remain  utterly 
oncaredfbr: — 

Slooe  mail  fKrai  beesti  by  words  is  known, 
WMm  sfft  Bwa^  iMo^lnM  7  WOTOi  WO  totra  nMM| 
WkM  JMMB  aoaMM,  HiMlto  fliaiiaa  MM^ 
Pttiali  Mm  Awo  mmf,  itm  namMTor  w  the  boltii^ 
Placed  at  Um  door  of  leaminf  youth  to  gnida^ 
Wo  neror  tuifor  it  to  Hand  too  wide, 
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To  aak,  to  gueM,  to  know^  at  they 
At  faney  opens  the  quick  spHnp  of 
Wo  ply  the  momory,  wo  load  the  hrafo. 
Bind  rehd  wit,  and  double  chain  on  eham, 
Confloe  the  thought^  to  exeiein  the  bnath. 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  woidt  till  death. 

I  think  it  is  a  poor  and  imperfect  conception  of  education  that  nhonld  limit  il 
to  tlie  learning  of  any  languages  whatever;  but  surely  if  we  are  to  make  lan- 
guage the  whole  or  a  part  of  education,  it  should  be  the  language  wliich  we  are 
most  concerned  with ;  and  I  must  be  p^mitted  to  say  that  in  my  science  of 
ponderation  I  think  English  has  a  prior  claim  over  Latin  and  Greek.  I  do  not 
disparage  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  melancholy  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young  men  are  brought  up.  Latin 
is,  of  course,  of  great  use.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  gfreat  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  in  it^  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elscwhera 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modem 
languages!  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  veiy  great  importance.  But  we  must 
remember  that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literature — ^the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  I  mean — knew  no  language  but  their  own.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  them 
who  knew  one  language.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  learning  these  lan- 
guages. Learning  the  language  is  a  joke  compared  with  leaning  the  grammar. 
The  gp:ammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit,  Heine,  who  said — "  How  fortunate  tlie  Romans  were  that  they  had  not  to 
learn  the  Latin  granunar,  because  if  they  had  done  so  they  never  would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  worid."  Montaigne,  300  years  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  learning  the  language  colloquially,  **  without 
a  lash,  without  a  tear,**  he  became  able  to  speak  it  by  being  talked  to  in  Latin. 
But  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Because  it  is  said  "you  must  disci- 
pline the  mind,'*  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammars^ 
which  he  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  which  he  foigets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  worship  of  inu- 
tility in  this  matter;  it  seems  to  be  oonsidered  veiy  fine  to  learn  something 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  <^  good—  * 

The  hnfoafBe,  e^ieeially  the  dead. 

The  icieaoee,  eepeeially  the  abetfoie— 
The  arte,  at  least  aU  eoeh  as  coaM  be  said 

To  be  the  roost  lenote  fkom  eonunoo  use. 

It  is  an  idea  that  a  thing  can  not  be  good  discipline  for  the  mind  unless  it  be 
Bomethhig  that  is  utterly  useless  in  fiiture  life.  Now,  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderfbl  felicity  of  expression ;  but 
what  is  more  beautiful,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  taste  better  than  to  study 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  ibund  in  IL  Prevost  Paradol,  Sainte  Benve, 
and  other  French  writers  ?  There  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  £nglish 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in  these  things  he  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  better  subject  than  French  prose.  The  discipline  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  goes  to  Paris  he  will  be 
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ftble  to  go  to  A  hotel  and  make  known  his  wants  without  becoming  a  laughiDg- 
stock  to  everybody ;  bat  this  would  be  too  useful,  and  therefore  this  must  be 
put  aside  for  some  discipline  in  the  Greek  lauguage,  which  he  is  sure  to  forget 
before  he  is  thirty.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  them  a  race  of  sophists,  poetasters,  and  schoolmasters,  we  are 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way ;  but  for  the  business  of  life  we  have  a  little  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  very  different  system.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  untie  knots  that  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
on  a  set  of  general  principles — if  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  the  verb,  and  a  .verb 
should  always  govern  the  accusative — and  language  had  been  made  like  Euclid 
^-eveiy  one  of  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untie,  and  a  language 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — like 
a  tree  or  a  plant ;  it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — ^you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want ;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  oome  to  re- 
flectt  you  will  find  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
life  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules,  whose  exceptions  are  often  as 
numerous  as  their  illustrations,  and  of  wluch  you  never  know  whether  they 
apply  or  not 

Laiia  Verification, 
There  is  another  thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  versos. 
I  do  not  think  the  history  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  be  to  make  as  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profitable  of  the  little  talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scob- 
bling  verses,  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  us 
to  write  lAtin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
ih>m  different  authors,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  verses  I  could  not  construe  my- 
selC  This  of  course  gives  a  most  unfair  predominence  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  how  to  use  a  gradus.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  life.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  alL  I  have 
known  men  of  high  classical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honors  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin 
verses.  There  is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  system,  and  I  hope  we  shaU 
get  rid  of  it  Another  absurd  thing  is  this — ^I  think  that  a  man  knows  a  lan- 
guage when  he  can  read  with  fluency  and  ease  a  good,  plain,  straightforward 
author,  who  writes  grammatically  and  sensibly.  Tliis  may  very  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that— 
that  is  vexy  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  is  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  line,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  everybody  who  has  read  at  these  places,'  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
their  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  .^schylus 
came  to  life  again  he  would  be  easily  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses ;  and 
as  for  Homer,  1  am  quite  certain  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  accusative  case;  and  yet  the  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent. 
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in  this  profitless  analysis  of  wprks  produced  hj  men  nttedy  nnconscioTU  of  the 
rules  we  are  endeavoring  to  draw  fh>m  them. 

AncierU  Biskfry. 
Ancient  history  is  a  Tery  important  matter,  and  a  very  beautiful  study ;  but 
it  is  not  so  important  as  modem  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  nearly  so  much 
upon  our  transactions.  Ck>nsider  what  It  is.  Ancient  history  has  but  two 
phases — the  one  is  a  monarchy,  the  other  is  a  municipality.  The  notion  of  a 
large  community  existing  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  representation— of  a 
popular  government  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  town — ^is  k  thing 
that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  so  that  the  best  years  of  our 
lives  are  spent  in  studjring  history  in  which  that  which  makes  the  difTerenco 
between  modem  history  and  ancient — the  leading  characteristic  of  our  society 
— that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  ttie  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom — ^was  utterly  unknown.  The  Koman  Empire  was  estab- 
lished, from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Home  became  too  large  to 
be  a  municipality,  the  andeuts  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Cnsar — 
a  tyrant-— over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  as  we  should  do,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  not  known 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  discovery  of  many  hundred  years  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character- 
istic of  modem  history,  the  best  time  of  our  life  Is  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a  substitute  for  modem  history.  If  a  man  has 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  mediaeval-  history,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  he  has  to  compare  it;  but 
if  he  has  no  modem  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  comparison.  It  is  useleflK 
then  by  itself.  That  state  of  things  has  utteriy  passed  away.  It  perished, 
never  to  return,  with  the  tall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  ruins  sprang  up 
a  new  state  of  things — ^the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  Uie  Middle  Ages, 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  thinga  Of  all  that  oar  youth  are 
taught  nothing — ^they  know  nothing  of  it  The  subject  is  never  brought  before 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  confined  to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of 'petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  wotUd  hardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  this  great  dty.  There  is  a  well-known  passage  In  a  letter  by 
Servius  Sulpicius»  one  of  Cicero's  firiends,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  console  him 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  TuUia.  This  is  a  translation  of  it: — *  Behind  me 
lay  ^gina^  before  me  Megsera,  on  my  right  nrsBUs,  on  my  left  Corinth ;  these 
dties,  once  so  flourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  before  my  eyes.  I 
thought,  *  Are  we  little  mortals  afflicted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  whose  life 
must  at  any  rate  be  brief,  when  in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many 
towns? ' "  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  been  in 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  1  thought  how  many  irretrieva- 
ble years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  learning  the  wars,  and  the  in- 
trigues, and  the  revolutions  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole  of  wbidi  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  glance  fh>m  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  would  not  make 
a  decently-sized  English  county.  I  think  that  reflection  must  force  itself  on 
tiiie  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greece,  and  has  seen  the  wonderftdly 
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small  scale  on  which  these  republics  are  laid  out,  to  which  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life  were  almost  exdusixelj  devoted. 

Idea  of  Progress  WaMUng, 

There  is  another  great  laolt  in  this  exdusive  direction  of  the  mind  of  jouth 
to  antiquity,  and  that  is»  that  their  oonoeption  of  knowledge  wants  entirelj 
that  which  is  oar  leading  conception  in  the  present  daj.  I  do  not  think  that 
70U  will  find  anj  where  in  the  studj  of  antiquity  that  whicli  is  now  in  every- 
body's mouth— the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  waa  a  sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity— that  it  oould  not  be  in- 
creased-*-tb«t  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  seek  for  knowl- 
edge he  did  not  sit  down  and  interrogate  Nature,  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyze  and  inquire,  but  he  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boota  and  trav 
eled  to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  as  fitr  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wis0  man  there  who  could  tell  him  all  about  It  That  was  the 
case  with  Plato,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  Now  it  is  no  small 
£uilt  of  the  modern  system  of  education  that  it  withholds  that  conception,  the 
key  of  modem  society— that  is,  not  to  look  at  things  as  statwnary,  but  to  look 
ftt  the  human  race  as,  like  a  g^cier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  ftom 
good  to  better,  from  better  to  worse,  as  the  case  may  be— «n  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  ceases,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
every  day.  That  conception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I  won't  detain  you  with  any  discussion  in  this  place  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.    I  suspect  that  they  knew  as  much  of  the  i 

mental  sciences  as  we  do  now— neither  much  more  nor  much  less;  and,  with- 
out speaking  disrespectfully  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them 
bad  the  same  q[>hiion  on  the  same  subject  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an* 
tiqutties  of  the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  bow  many  Archons 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury there  are  in  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  laws 
and  institutions — things  exoe8Bively<  repulsive  to  the  young  mind — ^things  only 
valuable  for  comparing  with  our  owx»  institutions,  of  which  he  is  kept  proi 
foundly  ignorant 

AfiiOisnlt'  Osogrtiffvg. 

A  large  porfkm  of  time  is  spent  hi  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  andents,  these  things  must  be  learned; 
but  IS  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  nrach  modem  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge  f  There  is  nothing  in  which  young  men  are  more  defldent 
than  in  geography.  I  shall  Just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl^ 
edge.  Take,  for  faistanoe,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are.  The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
cause he  oould  not  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance. I  remember  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
— ^I  will  not  mention  his  name— who  made  a  speech  in  which  It  was  quite 
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manifest  to  me  that  be  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  month  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  np  the  river.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
joa  his  name  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe* 
dition  to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  country. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  known  about 
it.  A  great  many  men  have  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  tlie  map,  and  very 
few  know  a  single  town  in  it  I  have  amused  myself  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Gondar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  tho  map ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attompt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there,  and  so  to  Magdals,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  Halioamassus  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  that 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Yolscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble, aiid  we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  You  will  remember  tliat  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cave.  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  the  melancholy  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle- 
men, education  is  a  preparation  for  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — ^though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  in 
some  degree — ^whether  they  really  in  any  degree  fulfill  that  condition.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a 
man*s  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  he  does  it  But  what  we  are  taught  by 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Nepofi,  who  wrote  600  years  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 
mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

Ikfidendea  in  fkd  Educaiicn  of  a  Public  School  or  University  Man. 
I  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man— one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  educati6n  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — ^may  be  in  total  ignorance  oC  He  probably  will  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  be  able  to  exjdain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not  know, 
any  thing  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  through  life;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  dear  writing — ^perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  busmess  can  possess — ^is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per- 
fectly deficient  in  spelling.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  flrst-dass 
honor,  and  in  his  essay — a  most  excellent  English  essay— there  were  forty-six 
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mis-spellings.  He  may  know  nothing  of  the  modern  geography  of  his  own 
country ;  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  England,  i  knew  an  in- 
stance not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high  honors  at  the  Uui- 
▼ersity,  and  who  became  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
he  should  illustrate  some  fact  by  reference  to  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  know  nothing  wliatever 
of  modem  history — how  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  effect.  He 
need  know  nothing  of  medisBval  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance, because  important  results  have  flowed  from  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  from  absurdly-exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadful  period ;  and  the  state  of 
gross  ignorance  in  which  people  are  left  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade  was  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  law 
of  England ;  he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Home.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  important  to  every  day's  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what- 
ever, we  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authors  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in. order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  give  him  ?  He 
studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
the  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  stringing  together  scraps  of  Latin  poets  learned 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Tlien  as  for  modem 
languages  : — There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothing 
effective;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modern  lan- 
guages, as  it  ought  to  have,  modem  languages  ought  to  have  a  preference,  as 
far  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languages.  I  have 
been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  first-class  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  one  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if  the  waiter  had 
not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  otlier  language  than  his 
own,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
up  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge. 

These  tliree  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted ;  and  what  makes  these  so 
painful  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
knowing  in  this  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modern  history,  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  but  what  are  modem  histoxy  and  languages  compared  with  the  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is 
expanding  before  us — with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into 
existence— with  the  wonderful  generalization  with  regard  to  plants  and  ani- 
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mala,  and  all  thoae  noble  stodles  and  specolatiotta  whidi  aie  the  glory  and  dis- 
tinction and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youth 
remain,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignorant  f  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  must  begin  his  education  alter 
it  has  closed.  After  all  had  been  done  for  him  that  the  present  miserable,  con- 
tracted, and  poor  system  can  do,  he  has  to  begin  and  educate  himself  over 
again,  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but  which  were 
the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  mental 
stock  of  a  man  of  erudition. 

hiflumot  of  EducaUanal  Endoumients, 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — ^bow,  with  physical  science  in 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  oura^  with  such  a  literature  as  ours, 
with  such  a  literature  as  that  of  modem  Europe  before  us,  we  should  turn  aside 
from  this  rich  banquet^  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
versities were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modem  history 
had  not  begun ;  mediaeval  history  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annals  of 
monkish  chroniclers.  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  at  all ;  and  there 
really  was  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
logic.  No  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  philanthropic  persons 
who  made  these  foundationB.  The  blame  is  in  Uiose  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion.  Kor  docs  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  such— meaning  by  a  Univer- 
sity a  body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  tlie  advancement  of  its  pupils;  be- 
cause our  Universities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  the  blame  lies  with 
the  Govemment  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex- 
clusively given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinion, 
public  property,  for  the  use  of  wliich  the  State,  as  representing  the  public,  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  fhey  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  answer, 
they  should  be  let  alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  them. 
Now  what  end  do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  answer  is  this — they  give 
an  enonnous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  of  pure  mathematics.  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  atudies^  and  if  that  was  all  I 
would  not  object  But  you  know  very  well  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  first  effect  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  tar  more  important  eflect  is  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has  talent, 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  his 
talent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford, 
he  can  gain  a  flrst-dass,  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardly 
an  endowment  open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave  the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and 
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Greek,  he  might  be  a  Fellow  of  half  a  dozen  difiGerent  colleges  wii;h  the  most 
perfect  ease.  How  can  you  expect  these  studies  to  get  fur  plaj,  when  they 
are  so  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  these  endowments,  amounting 
to  about  half  a  million  annually,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  the  study  of  pure  mathematics  f  The  fault  lies,  therefore,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  not  reformed  these  endowments;  and  the  remedy,  as  It 
appears  to  me,  is  that  these  endowments  should  be  emancipated  from  this  nar- 
row application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  obtained  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge — 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  not  giving  them  these 
invidious  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventure 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  profit  There  is  a  foundation  which 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  but  these  schools  have  got  a  good-will  such  as  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got.  A  man  that  has  been  at  a  school, 
however  badly  taught  he  has  been,  however  much  he  has  been  flogged,  always 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it  He  forgets  his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect  ,*  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself,  but  by  his  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 
No  doubt,  if  we  oould  only  secure  a  fair  stage  and  no  favor  for  all  the  different 
branches  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itself.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 
ited that  we  must  fix  upon  a  few  elementary  subjects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  their  children  should 
learn.  But  then  the  State  should  stand  impartial,  and  not  by  endowments 
necessarily  force  education  into  these  channels,  and  leave  those  others  dry. 
And,  therefore,  what  I  would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — physical  science,  modem  history, 
English  history,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  his- 
tory, ancient  philosophy,  all  a  &ir  and  equal  start 

You  will  say.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  lie  done  ?  I  don't  presume  to  say 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  way  it  can  be  done,* 
because  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writerships  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  very  merito- 
rious candidates — gentlemen,  for  instance,  coming  from  the  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  though  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
ublo  studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfully  in 
classics  with  boys  trained  in  the  English  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
you  as  being  necessary  to  do.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  education.  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scale 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed ;  that  is,  we  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a  well-educated  man  could  learn.    TVe  took  all  the  languages :  we  took 
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Ijatin  and  Greek,  we  took  French  and  English,  and  all  the  modem  langnagea 
of  Europe;  we  took  the  principal  branches  of  physical  science,  we  took  bistoiy, 
English  literature,  philosophy  of  mind  as  taught  in  Scotland,  and  at  Oxforxl, 
and  at  other  places ;  we  took  every  thing,  and  we  gave  marks  to  each  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  as  near  as  we  could  arrive  to  it ;  and  under 
that  system  4dl  persons  have  been  admitted  equally  and  fairly  to  the  benefits  of 
those  offices,  whatever  their  line  of  study  may  have  been.  Instead  of  loading 
the  dice  in  favor  of  the  dead  languages,  we  gave  them  all  a  (air  start,  and  the 
thing,  so  &r  as  I  know,  has  worked  perfectly  smoothly  and  with  perfect  success. 
Now,  I  say  something  of  that  kind  should  be  done  if  we  are  to  reform  endow- 
ments so  as  to  place  all  studies  on  a  level,  and  then  let  the  best  study  win.  I 
won't  pretend  to  influence  the  decision  of  parents,  but  I  should  give  to  them 
no  bribe,  no  inducement,  to  choose  one  study  more  than  another,  but  allow 
them  to  take  whatever  they  like  best  And  I  think  you  would  find  that  the 
public  appetite  for  Latin  verses,  the  difficult  parts  of  Greek  choruses,  and  tlie 
abstruser  rules  of  grammar,  such  as  are  g^ven  in  the  Latin  Primer  recently 
issued  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  would  begin  to  abate ;  and  the  people 
would  think  it  is  better  to  know  something  of  the  world  around  them,  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  their  own  country,  something  about  their  own  bodies 
and  their  own  souls,  than  it  is  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  time  has  gone  past  evidently  when  the  higher  classes  can  hope  by  any 
indirect  influence,  either  of  property  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  to  direct  the 
course  of  public  affairs.  Power  has  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  what  they 
do  must  be  done  by  the  influence  of  superior  education  and  superior  cultiva- 
tion ;  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind — "  the  sign  and  signet  of  the  Al- 
mighty t6  command,"  which  never  fails  being  recogniased  wherever  it  is  truly 
tested.  Well,  tlien,  gentlemen,  how  is  this  likely  to  be  done?  Is  it  by  con- 
fining the  attention  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  country  to  the 
history  of  these  old  languages  and  those  Pagan  republics,  of  which  working 
men  never  heard,  with  which  they  are  never  brought  in  contact  in  any  of  their 
a£BiirB,  and  of  which,  ftt>m  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  know  nothing?  Is 
it  not  better  that  gentlemen  should  know  the  things  which  the  working  men 
know,  only  know  them  infinitely  better  in  their  principles  and  in  their  dctailj^ 
BO  that  they  may  be  able,  in  their  intercourse  and  their  commerce  with  tliem. 
to  assert  the  superiority  over  them  which  greater  intelligence  and  leisure  is 
sure  to  give,  and  to  conquer  back  by  means  of  a  wider  and  more  enlightened 
cultivation  tome  of  the  influence  which  they  have  lost  by  political  change?  I 
confess,  for  myself,  that  whenever  I  talk  with  an  intelligent  workman,  so  far 
fh>m  being  able  to  assert  any  such  superiority,  I  am  always  tormented  with  the 
conception,  "  What  a  fool  a  man  must  think  me  when  he  finds  me,  upon  whose 
education  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matters 
which  experience  teaches  him,  and  which  he  naturally  thinks  every  educated 
man  ought  to  know.*'  I  think  this  ought  easily  to  be  managed.  Tlie  lower 
classes  ought  to  be  educated  to  discharge  the  duties  cast  upon  them.  They 
should  also  be  educated  that  they  may  appreciate  and  defer  to  a  higher  cultiva^ 
tion  when  they  meet  it ;  and  the  higher  classes  ought  to  be  educated  in  a  very 
diflTerent  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  to  the  lower  classes  that  higher 
education  to  which,  if  it  were  shown  to  them,  they  would  bow  down  and  defer. 
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WiLLiAH  EwABT  Glapstonb  was  born  in  Liverpool  Dec.  S9^ 
18091,  edaoa^  at  Eton,  apd  Clirisli  Churchy  Oxford^  where  he  grad* 
valed  in  1829,  talcing  a  doqble  clmia  \n  1831.  After  traveling  ou 
the  continent,  he  was  petamed  ta  PartLame&t  ia  189^,  aii4  wa^  ii^ 
1834  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1835  under  8eo->. 
retary  for  Colonial  Affiurs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  same  year 
he  retired  froxa  office  with  his  leitd^r,  and  returned  with  him  in 
1841  aa  Vice-President  of  the  Board  <4  Trade,  and  Master  of  the 
Mint  In  this  capacity  he  gave  the  explanation  jraqvired  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  revived  tariff  v\ 
1842.  In  1843  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  1846,  succeeded  I^ord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies. In  t)ie  following  year  he  resigned,  ^nd  in  a  few  months  he 
iraa  elected  member  of  the  House  for  the  Univo^ty  of  Oxford,  aud 
in  1852  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  18^5  he  was  ii^ 
Parliament  but  out  of  office,  until  1859,  when  he  resumed  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
He  was  rejected  as  n^epiber  from  Oxford  in  186$,  but  was  immedi- 
ately returned  for  South  Lancashire,  and  after  U^e  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  became  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Russell^s  administration.  In  1866 
he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  1868,  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful. As  Premier  after  1868  tie  signalized  his  ministry  by  dis- 
establishing the  Irist  Church,  and  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
Homer.  He  maintains  the  classical  side  of  the  question  of  a  mod- 
em curriculum  for  secondary  and  superior  schools. 

CUusieai  l^ainingy  the  Basis  of  a  Liberal  EducaUtm, 

The  relation  of  pure  science,  natural  science^  modem  languagefl^  modem  hia- 
tory,  and  the  rest,  to  the  old  claflsical  tFaining,  oagbt  to  be  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciplei  and  that  these  competing  branches  of  instraction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
simply  as  importunate  creditors  that  take  one  ahillmg  in  the  pound  to-daj  be- 
caoae  they  hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  a 
recognition  of  their  titl&  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I  would  refuse ; 
I  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their  trae  position  is  ancillaxy ; 
and  as  ancillaiy  it  ought  to  be  limited  and  restrained  without  scrapie  as  much 
as  a  regard  to  the  paramount  matter  of  education  may  dictate.  But  why,  after 
all,  is  the  dsssical  training  paramount?    Is  it  because  we  find  it  established? 
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becftnse  it  improres  meinoiy,  or  tasta^  or  gives  precision,  or  develops  the  &caltx 
of  speech  ?  All  these  are  bat  partial  and  fragmentaiy  statemems,  so  maa j 
narrow  glimpses  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  truth.  That  truth  I  take  to  b€^ 
that  the  modem  European  civilization  from  the  middle  age  downwards  is  the 
compound  of  two  great  dudbora,  the  Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  Greeic  (and  in  a  seoondaiy  degree  the  Boman)  discipline  tor  his  mind  and 
mteUect  St  Paul  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles,  and  is  in  bis  own  person  a 
qrmbol  of  this  great  wedding.  The  place^  £>r  example^  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
in  Christian  education  is  not  arbitraiy,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  The  materials 
of  what  we  call  classical  training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say 
were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  that  it  might  become,  not 
a  mere  acQunct,  but  (hi  mathematical  phrase)  the  complement  of  Christianity  in 
its  application  to  the  cultore  of  the  human  being,  as  a  being  formed  both  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  oome. 

If  this  principle  be  true^  it  is  broad,  and  high,  and  clear  enough ;  and  it  sa^ 
plies  a  key  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  relation  between  the  classical 
training  of  our  youth,  and  all  other  branches  of  their  secular  education.  It 
must  of  course  be  kept  within  its  proper  place,  and  duly  limited  as  to  things 
and  persons.  It  can  only  apply  in  Ihll  to  that  small  proportion  of  the  youth 
of  any  countcy  who  are  to  become  in  the  fullest  sense  educated.  It  involves 
no  extravagant  or  inconvenient  assumptions  concerning  those  who  are  to  be 
educated  for  trades  and  professions,  in  which  the  necessities' of  specific  trainmg 
must  more  or  less  limit  general  culture.  It  leaves  open  every  question  turning 
upon  individual  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes ;  and  by  no  means  requires  that  boys 
without  a  capacity  ibr  imbibing  any  of  the  sfnrit  of  classical  culture  are  still  to 
be  mechanically  plied  with  the  inslaruments  of  it  after  their  unfitness  in  the  par- 
ticuhur  subject  matter  has  become  manifest  But  it  lays  down  the  rule  of  edo- 
oatbn  for  those  who  have  no  internal  and  no  external  disqualification ;  and 
that  rule  becoming  a  fixed  and  central  point  in  the  qrstem,  becomes  also  the 
point  around  which  all  others  may  be  grouped. 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEOB,  HEW  TOBK  T?ITT. 

One  of  the  most  significant  phases  in  the  condition  of  American 
colleges  is  the  publidty  now  given  to.  the  action  of  their  Trustees, 
and  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  institutions  generally.  Officers 
and  instructors  no  longer  regard  themselves  as  members  of  dose  cor- 
porations, but  hold  their  meetings  in  public  for  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  effecting  the  finances,  and  courses  of  instruction.  Whether 
this  is  in  all  respects  desirable,  we  s^all  not  attempt  here  to  discuss, 
but  this  publicity  has  l)rought  all  subjects  connected  with  college 
improvement  into  the  educational  discussions  of  the  day  more  prom* 
inenUy  than  at  any  former  period.  To  these  discussions  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, President  of  Columbia  College,  has,  at  difierent  times,  made 
important  contributions.  As  Professor  in  the  State  University  of 
Alabama,  and  as  President  of  the  State  University  of  Mississippi, 
bis  views  on  college  discipline  and  studies,  expressed  in  communica- 
tions to  the  corporate  authorities,  did  much  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
all  interested  to  important  modifications  of  our  college  system.  As 
President  of  Columbia  College,  he  has  discussed  the  most  important 
questions  of  educational  reform,  in  his  annual  Reports  to  the  Trus- 
tees, so  far  as  .they  concerned  that  institution,  in  a  masterly  manner. 
His  successive  reports  to  the  Trustees  are  permanent  contributions 
of  great  value  to  the  literature  of  college  education.  In  his  report 
^r  1870-71,  he  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  sulyect  of  optional 
fitudies,  or  a  fixed  cuniculum,  with  the  judgment  of  a  practical  edu- 
cator. We  wish  he  had  closed  his  discussion  of  the  subject  with  the 
outline  at  least  of  a  system  of  education,  at  once  liberal  and  practi- 
cal for  the  sons  of  New  Toik  merchants,  destined  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  their  fathers  and  the  great  enterprises  of  the  city. 

As  illustrating  the  causes  which  have  determined  the  attendance 
in  colleges  located  in  dties.  Dr.  Barnard  has  presented  in  this  and 
hoB  former  Report  the  most  reliable  statistics  yet  given  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  college  students ;  and  foF  the  first  time  has  brought 
something  like  order  into  the  classification  of  these  institutions,  which 
has  become  more  and  more  confused,  with  each  attempt  to  give  the 
munber  and  location  of  institutions  called  colleges  and  universities. 
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SLEOnVB  STUDIES. 

In  the  last  Annual  communication  of  the  president  to  the 
trustees,  evidence  was  presented,  derived  from  a  pretty  extensive 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  collegiate  education  in  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  colleges,  in  insisting  npon  the  pursuance  of 
an  invariable  curriculum  of  study  by  all  their  students,  are  not 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  age  as  it  respects  the  higher  educa* 
-  tion.  The  question  was  then  discussed  as  a  question  of  pure 
statistics ;  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  estimation 
in  which  the  education  furnished  by  the  colleges  is  held  by  the 
people  at  the  present  time,  compared  with  what  it  was  earlier  in  the 
century.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  however  it  might  turn  out,  did 
not  necessarily  involve  any  thing  beyond.  Should  it  appear  that 
the  colleges  at  present  attract  a  smaller  number  of  students  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  formerly,  and  even  that  this 
proportion  is  sensibly  diminishing  as  years  go  by,  it  is  still  free  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  system  can  not  be  materially  improved, 
to  ascribe  this  to  popular  error ;  and  to  hope,  and  to  profess  to 
anticipate  that  this  error,  like  many  caprices  of  which  precedents 
may  be  found  perhaps  in  history,  will  presently  pass  away.  To 
such  the  results  actually  reached  in  the  inquiry  will  probably  be 
unwelcome,  but  will  £ul  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  modification 
of  the  system  itself. 

There  are  those  who  hold  with  some  reason  that  the  popular 
judgment  of  systems  of  education  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  but  none 
can  wisely  claim  that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  No  scheme 
however  judicious  can  be  successful,  in  a  country  where  choice  is 
free,  unless  the  people  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  judicious.  To 
a  community  without  education,  or  but  imperfectly  educated,  the 
value  of  education  of  any  kind  is  not  very  obvious.  And  hence  it 
>2  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  great  public  interest,  of  which 

1^  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  the  regulation  to  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and 

demand.  Limitation  of  knowledge  is  not,  like  deficiency  of  food, 
attended  with  a  craving  for  a  larger  supply.  It  is  characteristic  of 
ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  content  not  to  know ;  and  of 
paitial  information,  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  conceit  that  there  is 
httle  more  to  be  known.  The  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in 
civilized  society  render  certain  descriptions  of  elementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  all;  or  at  least  cause  the  absence  of  such  humble 
knowledge  to  be  felt  as  a  positive  inconvenience ;  and  so  far  as  this 
may  extend,  but  only  so  far,  we  may  presume  that  education  will 
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be  provided  in  obedieDce  to  a  spontaneons  popular  demand.  But 
a  high  order  of  education  is  not  the  neoesaitj  of  the  many,  and 
-the  want  of  it  can  never  be  felt  bj  them  aa  a  personal  want.  StiU 
less  are  the  multitude  likely  to  ieel  the  importance  to  the  common- 
wealth that  there,  should  be  an  order  of  educated  men  superior  to 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  feeling  is  instinctively 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  such  an  order,  or  to  any  order  which 
breaks  the  dead  level  of  uniform  mediocrity.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  educational  institutions  in  a  number  of 
the  more  recently  formed  states  of  our  Union,  in  which  provision  for 
the  higher  education  has  been  made  by  means  of  endowments 
granted  by  the  general  government,  but  intrusted  for  their  adminis- 
tration to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  themselves.  In  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  president,  the 
colleges,  though  costing  the  people  nothing,  have  been  subjects  of 
constant  denunciation  by  demagogues  as  nurseries  of  aristocrats, 
their  halls  have  been  but  meagrely  attended  in  spite  of  attractions 
which  ought  to  have  filled  them  with  throngs,  and  their  endeavors 
to  fulfill  their  mission  have  been  rather  tolerated  than  sustained  by 
the  people. 

The  fact  then  regarding  the  higher  education  is,  not  that  the 
demand  creates  the  supply,  but  that  the  supply  determines  the 
demand.  Superior  educational  institutions  are  provided  either  by 
governments  or  by  the  thinking  few ;  and  these,  by  the  offers  which 
they  hold  out,  and  by  the  visible  results  which  they  produce  as 
illustrated  in  the  subsequent  history  of  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  their  advantages,  slowly  educate  the  people  to  an  understanding 
X)f  the  value  of  education — of  the  value  of  education  in  general, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  form  of  education  furnished,  in  particular. 
So  long  as  this  form  of  education  seems  to  fit  men  best  to  meet 
with  and  master  the  practical  problems  presented  by  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  whether  these  be  political  or  social,  industiial, 
moral  or  purely  intellectual,  so  long  will  it  be  preferred,  and  so  long 
will  the  public  preference  for  it  be  manifested  in  the  increasing 
numbers  of  those  who  seek  its  benefits.  If,  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  society,  eystems  of  education  remain  wholly  unchang- 
ed, there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  training  which  was  once 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  can  continue  to  remain  so. 
And  its  want  of  adaptedness  to  the  new  exigencies  of  life,  or  its 
positive  defects,  can  not  fail  to  be  detected  by  the  people,  through 
the  application  of  the  same  criteria  by  means  of  which  they  learned 
to  value  the  higher  education  at  all.    As  therefore  the  practical 
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goccess  of  educational  sjatems  and  of  educational  institutions,  in  a 
country  where  as  before  remarked,  the  choice  is  free — where 
government,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  step  in  to  control  the  will  of 
the  individual — ^mnst  depend  upon  the  favor  voluntarily  extended 
to  them  by  the  people,  the  evidence  of  a  gr.eat  and  decided  change 
in  the  popular  estimation  of  a  system  long  established  and  long 
undeniably  favorite,  compels  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  this 
system  requires  modification.  No  theory  can  stand  against  a  &ct 
like  this.  It  is  idle  to  prove  to  a  people  that  they  ought  to  prefer 
a  species  of  culture  which,  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  them,  thej 
have  deliberately  made  up  their  minds  not  to  prefer. 

The  change  in  respect  to  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  system 
of  collegiate  education,  in  form  as  hitherto  conducted  in  Our  country; 
indicated  by  the  diminished  attendance  upon  the  colleges,  is  too 
great  to  be  treated  as  an  accidental  irregularity ;  and  it  has  been 
steadily  progressive  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it  can  be  attributed  to 
no  passing  caprice.  Taking  the  whole  country  through,  the  number 
of  undergraduate  students  in  all  the  colleges  is  less  at  the  present 
time  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population^  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  From  New  England,  where 
collegiate  education  has  always  been  more  highly  in  favor  than 
any  where  else,  the  number  of  undergraduate  students  sent  to  the 
colleges  within  and  without  New  England,  is  not  greater  by  one 
hundred  in  all  at  this  time,  than  it  was  in  1838.  It  is  even 
considerable  less,  if,  at  both  dates,  we  leave  out  Harvard  University ; 
an  institution  which  has  received,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  rapid 
and  surprising  increase  of  numbers,  as  an  apparent  consequence  of 
having  abandoned  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  collegiate  system  of 
instruction,  i.  e.  the  invariable  curriculum  of  study.  In  all  New 
England  there  is  not  a  single  considerable  college  in  which  the 
attendance  from  its  own  state  has  not  fallen  off  in  recent  years^ 
except  Amherst,  where  it  has  not  increased,  though  the  population 
has  increased  largely,  and  Harvard,  in  regard  to  the  exceptional 
prosperity  of  which,  the  probable  reason  has  just  been  suggested. 

In  regard  to  our  own  State  of  New  York,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  for  former  years,  how  many  young  men  have 
been  sent  to  colleges  beyond  the  State  limits,  or  how  many  from 
other  States  have  attended  our  own ;  but  the  comparison  of  the 
total  attendance  upon  the  colleges  of  New  York  at  different  periods 
exhibits  results  entirely  in  harmony  with  those  derived  from  New 
England.  Taking  up,  for  instance,  entirely  at  random,  the  Ameri- 
can Almanac  for  1848,  we  find  that  the  colleges  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  then  six  in  number,  vie.  Colombia,  XTnion,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Geneva,  (now  Hobart)  and  the  N,  Y.  City  University, 
embraced  for  the  year  preceding,  nine  hundred  and  forty  nnder- 
graduate  students;  while  in  1869-70,  the  total  attendance  of 
students  in  Arts  in  all  the  colleges,  now  increased  to  twelve  in 
number,  viz.,  besides  the  above-named,  Genesee,  Rochester,  St. 
Stephens,  Cornell,  Alfred,  and  the  college  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  only  one  thousand  and  thirty-four;  an  absolute  increase  of 
ninety-four,  or  ten  per  cent,  only,  while  the  population  of  the  State 
daring  the  same  time  increased  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

If,  in  connection  with  facts  like  these,  which  illustrate  the 
declining  favor  with  which  that  system  of  collegiate  education  is 
regarded,  which  makes  adherence  to  an  invariable  curriculum  of 
study  its  distinctive  characteristic,  we  consider  the  success  of  those 
institutions  which  offer  to  their  students  a  considerable  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  selection  of  their  studies,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not 
an  inferior  grade  of  education  which  the  popular  voice  demands, 
nor  a  diminished  amount  of  exaction.  It  is  rather  that  education 
shall  be  varied  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  of  individuals;  and 
further,  that,  in  place  of  limited  and  necessarily  superficial  attain- 
ment in  many  things,  there  shall  be  thoroughness,  or  at  least  the 
opportunity  for  thoroughness,  in  a  smaller  number.  The  throng 
which  has  filled  the  halls  of  Cornell  University  from  the  first  day 
of  their  opening  has  been  gathered  mainly  by  the  opportunity  thus 
offered.  And  though  the  education  furnished  by  some  of  the 
schools  of  that  institution  is  not  what  can  be  properly  called  liberal, 
yet  setting  these  schools  aside,  the  truth  still  remains  that  Cornell 
University,  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  outnumbers  any  three 
of  those  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  which  have  been  in  existence 
half  a  century.  The  University  of  Michigan  furnishes  an  example 
almost  equally  striking  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  a  much 
longer  period.  This  institution  numbers  at  present  nearly  five 
hundred  students  in  its  undergraduate  department  But  the  most 
lemai^ble  illustration  of  the  same  truth  is  probably  that  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Harvard  University  already  mentioned  ; 
especially  when  considered  in  comparison  with  the  sister  institution 
next  in  age  (in  New  England)  and  her  most  prominent  competitor, 
Yale  College.  These  two  institutions  have,  for  many  years, 
appeared  to  divide  pretty  equally  the  popular  favor.  But  while 
the  first  is  exhibiting  at  the  present  time  a  growth  more  vigorous 
than  has  marked  any  former  period  of  her  history,  the  second  is 
nearly  stationary.    The  average  undeigraduate  attendance  of  Yale 
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College  for  the  last  fire  years  (inclading  the  present)  has  been  five 
hundred  and  thirteen.  Her  catalogue  for  1 870-7 1 ,  gives  the  present 
attendance  at  five  hundred  and  twentj-two ;  but  the  total  for  1860- 
61 — ^ten  years  ago— was  almost  exactly  the  same,  vijs.  five  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  increase  at  Harvard  in  the  meantime  has 
been  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  reasons  which  were  once  thought  conclusive  in  favor  <^  at 
invariable  curriculum  of  study  extending  through  the  colle^ate 
course,  have  many  of  them  at  present  lost  their  principal  ibroe^ 
The  first  and  chie^  of  these  was  that  the  object  of  colle^afee 
training  is  so  almost  exclusively  mental  discipline^  and  so  little  the 
imparting  of  useful  knowledge,  as  to  make  a  uniform  system  of 
instruction  a  logical  necessity.  It  is  not  what  a  young  man  likes 
to  study — that  is  the  ailment — ^but  what  he  needs  to  study,  to 
which  his  attention  should  be  directed.  Very  probably  what  he 
likes  least  be  will  need  most,  and  to  give  to  him  freedom  of  choice 
will  be  to  defeat  the  ends  of  his  education. 

The  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  the  assumption,  which 
is  always  made,  and  which  thus  far  has  never  been  in  terms  distinct- 
ly contradicted,  that  the  entire  college  course  is  or  -ought  to  be  a 
course  of  mental  discipline  strictly,  and  nothing  else.  However 
justifiable  this  assumption  may  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  it  can  by 
no  means  be  admitted  at  the  present  time,  without  at  least  important 
qualification.  The  mental  powers  can  not,  it  is  true,  be  exercised 
without  improvement  upon  any  subject,  or  at  any  period  of  life 
before  the  commencement  of  natural  decline ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
may  say  that  "we  are  always  under  mental  discipline.  But  the 
discipline  which  we  properly  distinguish  as  educational  is  something 
different  from  this.  It  may  be  defined  or  explained  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

There  is  a  period  of  early  life  during  which,  without  any  artificial 
and  intentional  culture  at  all,  the  powers  of  the  body  and  those  of 
the  mind  simultaneously  unfold  themselves.  During  this  period  if 
certain  muscles  of  the  body  or  certain  of  its  limbs  be  kept  in 
incessant  activity,  and  certain  others  in  continual  repose,  the  result 
will  be  an  abnormal  and  possibly  a  monstrous  growth.  But  if  the 
child  be  allowed  to  grow  up  under  ordinary  conditions  so  as  to 
reach  adult  years  with  tolerably  symmetrical  proportions^  the 
subsequent  effect  of  unequal  activity  of  the  different  m^nbers  of 
the  body  will  no  longer  be  an  unnatural  development,  or  a  marked 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  physical  powers ;  but  rather  a 
greater  skill  or  aptness  in  the  use  of  those  which  are  most  employ- 
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ed.  Nor  even  in  regard  to  this,  is  use  or  practice  or  exercise,  waiter 
a  yery  early  period  of  life,  sufficient  to  produce  results  which,  while 
the  systeoi  is  still  plastic,  are  accomplished  almost  imperceptibly 
and  with  infinitely  less  effort  There  are  arts,  such  for  instance  as 
glass  blowing,  which  can  never  be  mastered  except  by  persons  who 
have  grown  up  to  them  from  early  childhood.  And  no  fact  is  more 
familiar  than  the  £Eu>ility  with  which  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages  is 'acquired  by  infiemtile  lips;  while  it  is  a  hopeless 
undertaking  for  an  adult,  no  matter  what  amount  of  practice  and 
;perseverance  he  may  expend  upon  the  effort,  perfectly  to  master 
the  same  accomplishment 

Now  precisely  the  same  law  holds  true  in.  regard  to  mental 
development  As  there  is  a  period  of  infancy  during  ivhich  the 
child  is  incapable  of  supporting  his  own  weight ;  so  there  is  one  in  i 

which  he  is  hardly  consoions  of  his  own  existence.  And  as,  with 
•the  physical  growth,  the  organs  of  the  body  acquire  strength  and  I 

come  by  degrees  under  the  control  of  the  will,  so  correspondingly, 
in  the  natural  and  quite,  spontaneous  growth  of  the  mind,  the  facul-  { 

ties  unfold  themselves  and  expand  into  vigor,  in  simple  obedience  i 

to  the  principle  of  development  divinely  implanted  in  the  soul  in  | 

the  moment  of  its  birth.  With  the  progress  of  years  this  growth 
goes  on ;  and  the  mind,  like  the  body,  attains  an  adult  stage,  \ 

whether  it  be  subjected  to  external  influences  controlling  its  habits  | 

— ^that  is,  to  educational  influences-^-or  not  There  comes  a  time 
«t  last  beyond  which  educational  influences  are  proverbially  vain. 
There  is  another  period,  the  earliest  of  all,  in  which  they  are  almost 
omnipotent  This  i&  the  period  during  which,  in  obedience  to 
nature's  law,  the  faculties  are  growing ;  and  when  the  educator  may 
£»rce  them  to  grow  into  any  mould  which  he  may  choose  to  throw 
around  them.  But  when  expansion  has  ceased,  moulds  will  be 
^placed  in  vain :  the  mind  will  retain  the  contour  which  nature  and 
circumstances  have  given  it;  and  from  this  point  onward  the 
business  of  education  is  no  longer  to  form  it,  but  to  make  the  most 
of  what  it  is.  There  is  here  doubtless  room  for  the  educator  to  do 
much ;  but  his  business  is  to  give  fair  play  to  the  Acuities  such  as 
they  are,  and  such  as  they  must  continue  to  be;  rather  than  to 
-repress  the  salient  characteristics,  and  waste  both  precious  time  and 
weary  labor  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  out  others  which  have  lost 
the  power  to  respond  to  the  solicitations  of  the  cultivator. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  average  age  of  under- 
.graduates  in  our  American  colleges  is  more  advanced  at  present 
by  several  years,  than  it  was  a  century  ago.    At  the  admission  of 
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Students  into  Colnrobia  College,  record  is  made  of  the  sge  of  each 
candidate  at  his  last  preceding  birthday.     Of  the  students  of  all 
the  classes  at  present  in  college,  the  average  of  the  ages  thus  record- 
ed is  sixteen  years  and  nine  months ;  and  as  this  is  the  average   at 
the  birthday  preceding  admission,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that| 
at  the  time  of  admission,  the  average  age  exceeded  seventeen  years. 
The  average  age  at  graduation  is  therefore  twenty-on^  years,  or  the 
age  of  manhood  complete.     Until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
the  matriculation  books  of  the  college  have  contained  no  record  of 
the  ages  of  the  students.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  this 
source,  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  average  age  of  admission 
into  this  college  during  the  last  century.    Quite  a  number    of 
instances  have,  however,  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  individuals 
entered  the  college  as  early  as  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  graduated  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen.    Possibly  these  were  extreme  cases;  but   no 
such  case  could  be  possible  at  all  at  present,  since  the  statutes 
prohibit  the  a^piission  of  any  student  below  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Suppose  then  the  average  age  at  that  early  period  to  have  been 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years.    That  is  already  three  or  four  years 
below  the  present  average ;  and  three  or  four  years  taken  at  the 
very  time  of  life  when  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  organiza- 
tion is  loosing  its  plasticity  and  attaining  its  ultimate  form  as  weU 
as  stature.     It  is  a  question  well  worth  considering,  whether  a  plan 
of  education  which  might  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  could  possibly  be  equally 
suitable  for  young  men  between   seventeen  and  twenty-one.    For 
the  first  class  named,  there  might  be  reason  in  demanding  that  the 
entire  course  should  be  shaped  with  a  view  to  mental  discipline 
only.     As  it  respects  the  second,  there  is.  no  less  reason  for  re- 
quiring that  a  principal  object  should  be,  to  impart  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge  itself.     And  though  this  should  not  be  the 
governing  object  throughont  the  whole  course,  it  ought  at  least  to 
give  character  to  the  later  years. 

A  second  reason  why  it  is  no  longer  expedient  to  treat  collegiate 
instruction  as  being  designed  exclusively  for  mental  discipline,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  do  so.  While  the  subjects 
taught  in  college  were  few,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  pure  ma- 
thematics, were  purely  literary,  it  was  not  difficult  to  prosecute  them 
so  steadily  and  so  far  as  to  make  them  instruments  of  a  real  mental 
diseipline.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  especially  after  the  first  two 
years.    The  curriculum  has  been  so  overloaded  by  gradual  addi- 
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tions,  that  if  now  an  eqiial  distribation  of  the  available  time  were 
made  to  the  several  subjects  of  study,  each  one  could  command  but 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  make  of  any 
study  an  efficient  instrament  of  mental  discipline.  Nor  is  the  expe- 
dient by  which  the  several  subjects,  instead  of  being  successfully 
disposed  of,  are  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  a  whole  session  or  a 
whole  year,  being  alternated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the 
hours  devoted  to  each  by  ^considerable  intervals,  sometimes  by 
several  days,  one  which  is  likely  to  increase  its  efficiency.  It  has 
been  claimed  for  our  American  college  system  that,  in  departing 
from  the  type  on  which  it  was  originally  constructed,  as  it  has  done 
by  the  large  extension  of  its  curriculum,  it  has  been  materially 
improved ;  and  this  is  true,  if  we  regard  its  principal  aim  to  be  to 
impart  knowledge ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  if  we  consider  it  as 
designed  mainly  for  the  discipline  of  immature  minds.  Under  the 
arrangements  actually  existing  and  in  present  circumstances  un- 
avoidable, it  is  impossible  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  student 
with  steadiness  to  any  particular  subject ;  and  without  some  such 
steadiness  of  effort  the  benefit  of  study  can  not  be  subjectively  great 
It  is  true  that  diversity  of  labor,  under  proper  limitations  is  bene- 
ficial ;  and  is  in  ^t  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  import- 
ant educational  end  of  a  welt  balanced  mental  development;  but  it 
is  evident  that  such  a  diversification  may  be  carried  so  fiir  as  to 
result  rather  in  a  dissipation  than  a  healthful  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers.  Oar  college  system  may  not  have  reached  this  extreme ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  reach  it  in  order  that  its  use- 
fulness for  its  original  object  may  be  seriously  impaired. 

A  third  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  our  colleges  should  cease 
to  insist  upon  an  invariable  curriculum  of  study  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  educational  course  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that  we 
have  no  other  institutions  but  these  to  supply  to  American  youth 
that  advanced  training  which  in  Europe  is  furnished  so  abundantly 
by  the  universities.  We  profess  to  comprehend  in  our  teaching 
nearly  every  subject  of  human  knowledge ;  but  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  pursue  a  single  one  beyond  its  elements.  The  majority  of  our 
studenta  do  not  become  so  pro6cient,  even  in  the  classical  tongues, 
as  to  be  able  to  read  with  facility  the  works  of  classic  authors  which 
they  have  not  read  before ;  and  yet  these  are  subjects  in  which 
they  are  required  to  be  tolerably  well  versed  before  they 
enter  the  college.  The  only  expedient  by  which  it  can  be  made 
possible  for  an  individual  to  pursue  any  given  subject  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  to  attain  to  greater  thoroughness  in  it  than  at  present^ 
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is  to  pennit  him,  at  some  period  of  the  <coac8e,  to  devote  bimself 
more  uniaterriqptedly  to  Uiia,  and  to  reliDquish  ether  subjects  in  its 
favor.    .Sapposing  such  a  freedom  to  be  generally  allowed,  the  tone 
of  the  teaching  in  all  the  departments  of  the  coUc^  will  be  nece»- 
sarily  raised,  and  will  be,  to  some  extent  assimilated  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Earofpean  universities.     Those  colleges  which  peculiar  circom' 
atances,  such  as  the  possession  of  laige  resources,  or  of  a  wide  and 
well  established  reputation,  conspire  to  favor,  may  be  able  at  length 
to  place  themselves  entirely  npon  the  level   of  those  celebrated 
foreign  institutions.     It  is  probably  only  by  some    such  gradual 
transformation  of  existing  institutions,  that  we  shall  in  i\^  oountiy 
ever  be  able  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  continental  nniver£ty.    Pro- 
jects innumerable  have  been  aet  on  foot  looking  to  the  independent 
erection  among  us  of  such  grand  and  costly  educational  establish- 
ments;  but  so  long  as  the  highest  institutions  .of  this  descriptioo 
which  we  have  already,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences,  political,  denon^ 
inotional,  sectional  and  personal,  which  can  be  combined  in  their 
.favor,  continue  to  be  strogglii^  against  the  difficulties  which  limited 
means  entail  upon  them,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  such  schemes  can 
succeed,  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  wrong  if  they  could.    What 
the  country  npw  needs  most  is  that  the  colleges  should  be  supported 
and  strengthened;  what  the  colleges  need  is,  such  improvements  in 
their  plan  of  operations,  as  shall  regain  for  them  the  confidence  and 
&vor  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  shall  enable  them,  or  some 
•of  them  at  least,  to  supply  that  deficiency  in  the  system  of  our 
superior  eduoation,  which,  if  not  supplied  by  them,  can  hardly  be 
supplied  at  all. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  reason  why  the  average 
age  of  students  in  American  colleges  has  become  so  materially 
advanced  within  the  last  half  century,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  great 
improvement  within  that  time,  of  the  Secondary  Schools.  Fifty  years 
ago,  almost  the  only  superior  schools  below  the  colleges  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  were  those  which  were  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  boys  for  entering  college ;  and  in  these  very  little  was  taught 
beyond  the  ancient  languages.  Now,  the  academies  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  schools  of  corresponding  grade  in  most  of  the 
northern,  middle;  and  western  states,  give  instmction  in  as  large  a 
range  of  subjects  as  the  colleges  themselves.  They  differ  from  the 
colleges  in  permitting  to  their  pupils  the  laigest  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  their  studies,  and  in  limiting  attendance  to  no 
determined  period  of  years.  Some  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  tbem» 
have  established  what  they  call,  ''a  graduating  course  of  study,'' 
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corresponding  to  the  college  cnrricalam ;  at  the  close  of  which  they 
grant  certificates  of  proficiency,  or  diplomas,  to  those  who  hare 
completed  the  coarse ;  hat  these  certificates  confer  no  rights  or 
privileges,  and  though  often  representing  an  amount  of  attainment 
equal  to  that  of  many  college  graduates,  do  not  carry  with  them  a 
prestige  like  that  which  accompanies  a  degree  in  Arts.  Academies 
conducted  on  this  plan  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary 
college,  with  the  elective  system  added.  Except  as  to  this  addi- 
tional feature,  and  in  being  open  to  both  sexes,  they  do  not  differ 
in  any  material  respect  from  the  average  college  of  the  conntry. 
There  are  unqnestionably  academies  in  the  State  of  New  York 
ivhich,  considered  as  educational  mstrumentalities,  are  immensely 
saperior  to  many  institutions  elsewhere,  which  in  virtne  of  a  name 
and  a  charter  are  entitled  by  law  to  take  rank  above  them.  In  the 
list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  these  academies  there  is  not  one  want- 
iDg  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  the  avera^  college  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
enumeration  derived  from  the  last  annnal  report  of  the  regents  of 
the  university.  Omitting  the  elementary  branches,  as  being  of 
coarse  taught,  we  find  in  this  enumeration  the  following,  viz.,  under 
fnathematicSj  alphabetically  arranged;  algebra,  astronomy,  calcu- 
lus, conic  sections,  engineering,  geometry,  analytical  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  (t.  0.  physics  in  all  its 
branches),  leveling,  navigation,  perspective,  surveying,  and  trigono- 
metry :  under  ancient  languages  ;  Greek,  Latin,  Orecian  antiquities, 
Roman  antiquities  and  mythology :  under  modem  languages;  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish:  under  natural  sciences;  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology, 
mineralogy,  natural  history,  technology,  and  zoology :  and  finally, 
under  morale  intellectual  and  political  science  ;  criticism,  Christianity 
(evidences,)  general  history,  history  of  the  ITnited  States,  history  of 
literature,  natural  theology,  intellectual  philosophy,  moral  philoso- 
phy, constitutional  law,  log^c,  rhetoric,  political  economy  and  the 
principles  of  teaching. 

Of  this  system  and  this  programme,  the  regents  of  the  university, 
in  their  eighty-first  annual  report,  remark  as  follows :  '*  Though 
these  subjects  are  voluntary  with  the  scholar,  and  he  is  permitted  to 
exercise  an  almost  unrestrained  freedom  of  choice,  many  pursue 
them  all,  while  others  select  those  to  which  their  peculiar  taste 
prompts  them,  or  which  the  expected  employments  of  life  seem  to 
demand.  Young  men  have  often  thus  been  brought  from  the 
humbleet  position  in  life  to  commence  their  studies  without  any 
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design  or  expectation  of  making  them  exclasive ;  but  as  their  intel- 
lects have  been  developed,  and  their  desire  for  knowledge  stren^h- 
ened,  they  have  successfully  grappled  with  difficulties,  every  new 
struggle  giving  them  additional  power,  until  the  highest  means  of 
educaUon  have  been  reached,  and  they  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  to  grace  the  most  honorable  and  responsible  positions  in 
society." 

The  academies  of  the  State  of  New  York  fulfill  a  double  function. 
They  are  at  once  schools  of  elementary  training,  and   schools   of 
superior  culture.     In  the  advantages  of   elementary  instruction 
which  they  offer,  all  their  pupils  more   or    less  participate ;  the 
higher  instruction  benefits  a  more  limited  number.     Were   they 
restricte  dsolely  to  this  superior .  function,  they  would  occupy  the 
grade    and    perform    substantially    the    work    of    the    German 
gymnasia.     And  that  portion  of  their  pupils  who  pursue  the  higher 
conrse  of  study  correspond  approximately  in  respect  to  age  with  the 
student  body  of  the  college  as  we  may  presume  it  to  have  been 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago.     We  find,  in  fact,  that  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  who  were,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  attend- 
ance upon  all  the  academies  of  the  state,  in   1869,  (the   year 
embraced  in  the  last  published  report  of  the  regents) — a  total 
exceeding   thirty  thousand — about  one-third  part,  or  over  nine 
thousand,  were  engaged  in  pursuing  classical  or  higher  English 
studies ;  and  the  average  age  of  this  portion  is  given  at  sixteen 
years  and  four-tenths.    This  is  the  average  age  of  students  in  a  college 
in  which  the  conrse  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  the  students 
enter  as  freshmen  between  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

The  total  number  of  the  academies  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
report  just  cited,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  but  of  these 
there  were  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  from  which  returns 
had  been  received.  The  numbers  given  above  ought  perhaps, 
therefore,  to  be  increased  about  one-eighth.  But  these  numbers, 
being  the  aggregates  for  the  year,  should  be  checked  by  the  reports 
of  average  daily  attendance.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  academies  was  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
higher  class  of  pupils  would  accordingly  be  reduced  to  four  thousand 
and  fifty-seven ;  so  that  if  allowance  be  made  for  academies  not 
reporting,  it  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers  at  forty-five  hnndredl 

The  existence  of  a  class  of  schools  of  this  high  character,  in  which 
perfect  fireedom  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  studies,  can  not  but  have 
something  to  do  in  turning  away  students  from  the  colleges  which 
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(in  their  programmes)  profess  to  teacb  nothing  more,  but  in  which 
the  choice  is  completely  fettered.  It  is  in  this  manner  only  that  a 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  found  of  the  &ct  that  the  State  of 
New  York  furnishes  to  the  regular  colleges  of  the  country  a  very 
exceptionally  small  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  proportion 
to  the  aggregate  population.  From  the  returns  of  the  ninth  census 
of  the  United  States  it  appears  that  the  population '  of  the  State  of 
New  York  amounts  at  present  to  4,374,499.  From  the  collected 
catalogaes  of  the  principle  colleges  of  the  Union,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  department  of  Arts  in  these, 
from  the  same  State,  is  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  State  fur- 
nishes, therefore,  only  one  undergraduate  student  to  the  colleges  for 
every  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  inhabitants ; 
vhile  New  England  furnishes  at  the  same  time,  one  to  every  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Now  of  the  forty-five 
hundred  students  of  the  higher  class  in  daily  attendance  in  the 
academies,  at  least  a  fifth  part  may  be  assumed  to  be  pursuing  the 
advanced  studies  of  the  programme,  such  as  correspond  to  the  later 
years  in  college.  And  if  we  increase  the  actual  number  of  under- 
graduates found  as  above  for  New  York  by  nine  hundred,  the  fifth 
part  of  forty-five  hundred,  the  result  will  be  to  give  a  proportion  of 
stndents  to  population  of  one  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  New  England. 

There  is,  moreover,  additional  evidence  that  the  attractions  of  the 
academies  sensibly  affect  the  attendance  on  the  colleges,  to  be  found 
in  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  several 
academies  taken  separately,  in  regard.to  the  ages  of  their  advanced 
pupils.  The  average  age  of  all  these  pupils,  in  all  the  .academies,  is 
as  above  stated,  sixteen  years  and  four-tenths.  But  the  average  age 
of  this  dass  is  very  different  in  the  different  academies ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  presumed  that  all  these  institutions,  any  more 
than  all  the  colleges,  are  of  one  uniform  grade  of  excellence.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appeara  that,  whereas  in  a  large  number,  the  average 
age  of  the  pupils  reported  as  belonging  to  the  advanced  class  is  as 
low  as  fifteen  or  lower,  yet  in  many  it  is  above  eighteen,'  in  some 
above  nineteen,  and  in  several  even  above  twenty.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  academies,  in  fact,  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  pupils  pur- 
suing advanced  studies  amounting  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  return  the  average  age  of  these  students  as  above 
eighteen  years.  Of  this  aggregate,  two  thousand  and  sixty-nine  are 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen ;  one  hundred  and«  twenty-six  be* 
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tween  nineteen  and  twenty;  and  ninety-two  above  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  ages  of  these  students  correspond  to  those  of  college 
students,  and  the  studies  they  are  pursuing  are  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  are  pursued  in  college.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
some  of  this  large  number  have  chosen  the  academy  lather  than  tke 
college,  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom  which  they  find  there  in 
the  selection  of  their  studies. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  teaching  of  the  acadeiaies   in 
the  higher  l)ranches  of  study  can  in  general  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  colleges,  as  it  respects  either  method  or  thoronghneaB  ; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  this  remark  universally.    That  there 
is  great  inequality  among  them,  both  as  it  respects  efficiency  and  as 
it  respects  the  instrumentalities  of  instruction,  is  distinctly  stated 
by  the  regents  in  their  report,  in  which  they  say,  **  if  with  our  pre* 
sent  experience,  we  were  to  commence  our  acadesucal  system  ane^w^ 
there  is  little  doubt  that  seventy-five  <m^  one  hundred  academies 
properly  distributed  through  the  state,  would,  by  their  strong  staff 
of  teachers,  their  considerable  libraries  and  well  selected  iq[>paratm^ 
do  more  efiectual  service  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the  present 
large  number  of  institutions ;  as  many  of  these,  from  their  want  of 
sufficient  endowments  and  adequate  support,  are  compelled  to  do 
much  of  their  work  imperfectly.'*    But  nutny  of  them  are  schools 
of  very  saperior  merit  and  efficiency,  and  these  are  doing,  at  the 
present  time,  a  great  part  of  that  work  of  disciplinary  edaeation 
which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  as  being  the  pn^er  work  of 
the  colleges.    It  is  by  these  schools  that  the  colleges  are  principally 
fed,  as  in  Germany  the  universities  are^fed  by  the  gymnasia ;  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  progress  of  time,  by  the  strengthening  and 
elevation  of  both,  these  two  classes  of  institutions,  thus  independent 
of  each  other  but  still  intimately  related,  may  create  npon  this  con- 
tinent a  system  of  superior  education  practically  parallel  with  that 
of  continental  Europe.    All  our  colleges,  it  is  tme,  can  not  become 
universities.      If    the    change    here    anticipated   should  go  on, 
some  will  oontinue  to  maintain  but  a  seoondary  rank,  some  will 
probably  be  absorbed  by  others,  and  some  will  perhaps  at  length 
become  extinct    It  is  true  already  of  these  institutions,  as  the  re- 
gents have  found  it  to  be  of  the  academies,  that  their  number  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  would  be  materially  promoted,  if  it  could  be  reduced. 

The  principle  objection  to  the  elective  system  of  study  has  always 
been  that  which  is  derived,  as  above  stated,  from  the  theory  of  a 
liberal  education  considered  as  demanding  a  well*roun4ed  develop- 
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ment  of  the  £Eu;nlties.  We  have  seen  that  the  force  of  this  objection 
rests  npon  an  assumption  which  can  no  longer  be  admitted — ^the 
assumption,  namelj,  that  the  college  stndent  is  thronghont  the 
coarse  of  that  tender  age  in  which  educational  influences  may  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  merely  to  brighten  and  invigorate  such 
faculties  as  he  has ;  in  which  such  influences  may  in  fact  actually 
give  them  shape  and  form,  and  evolve  or  repress  them  at  pleasure. 
Other  objections  have  been  suggested  of  less  apparent  weight,  which 
still  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  examination,  nor 
without  an  attempt  to  provide  securities  against  the  dangers  which 
they  indicate.  If  the  choice  of  studies  is  free,  young  men,  it  is  said, 
will  exercise  it  capriciously,  and  will  possibly  pass  from  subject 
to  subject  without  continuing  long  enough  at  any  one  to  derive  from 
it  substantial  advantage.  By  granting  freedom  of  choice,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  such  a  freedom  is  intended  as  would 
permit  a  student  to  change  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week. 
The  study  which  is  chosen  must  be  chosei)  as  a  whole,  and  must  be 
pursued  to  the  end,  or  to  the  end,  at  least,  of  some  branch  of  it 
which  is  complete  in  itself.  This  rule  will  prevent  capncious 
changes,  and  will  secure  at  least  as  much  continuity  of  attention  to 
particular  subjects  as  the  ordinary  curriculum  allows ;  for  the  very 
fault  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  is  that,  during  the  later  years  at 
least,  it  presents  so  large  a  number  of  subjects  that  long  continued 
study  of  any  one  of  them  is  impossible. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  free  exercise  of  choice  permits 
a  selection  of  such  studies  as  present  the  fewest  difficulties ;  and 
thus  plays  directly  into  the  hand  of  the  careless  and  inefficient 
stadent.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  as  the  result  of  a  pretty  long 
observation,  that  the  incorrigibly  idle  are  not  perceptibly  improved 
in  diligence  by  being  compelled  to  pursue  difficult  studies.  In 
every  considerable  body  of  students  there  will  always  be  some  such. 
And  it  is  truly  marvelous  to  remark  how  very  closely  such  indivi- 
duals manage  to  run  to  the  very  minimum  of  attainment  required 
to  save  them  from  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  as  hopelessly  defici- 
ent. Now  the  benefit  which  such  individuals  can  derive  from  being 
compelled  to  pursue  what  they  call  ^  hard  studies,"  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  harm  they  do  to  others,  who,  being  yoked 
with  them  in  the  same  classes,  are  hampered  in  their  progress  by 
their  dullness  or  their  willful  neglect  of  study.  It  is  one  of  the  gveut 
advantages  of  the  principle  of  election,  that  these  drags  upon  pro- 
gress are  effectually  eliminated  by  it ;  so  that  the  strong  men  and 

Hbe  willing  men  can  go  along  together  and  turn  tiieir  strength  and 
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their  zeal  to  substantial  account.  The  man  who,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  which  in  Columbia  College  is  the  age  of  entering  upon  the 
junior  year,  can  be  so  indifferent  to  his  own  improvement,  and  so 
averse  to  mental  effort,  as  to  choose  his  studies  deliberately  witb  a 
view  of  getting  rid  of  work,  can  hardly  be  constrained  to  work  apon 
studies  chosen  for  him.  And  the  experience  of  our  own  college, 
which,  though  brief,  is  still  worth  something,  indicates  that  facts 
are  not  likely  to  justify  the  apprehension  on  which  this  objection  is 
founded. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  certain  that,  in  the  case   of  every 
student  as  to  whom  it  is  of  the  slightest  consequence   one  way   or 
the  other  what  he  chooses,  the  choice  will  be  determined   not    by 
caprice  nor  a  pitiful  desire  to  shirk  labor;  but  by  a  natural  taste  or 
liking  for  one  subject  rather  than  another,  or  by  an  honest  desire  to 
know.     The  preliminary  and  more  elementary  part  of  the  course 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  compare  different  subjects,  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  judge  what  he  is  likely  to  pursue  in  its  larg-er 
development  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  therefore   with  the 
largest  substantial  results ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  knowledge 
his  choice  will  be  made.     That  this  is  tru«   is  made  almost  de- 
monstrably evident  in  the  selections  of  elective  studies  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  academic  year  by  the  members  of  our  senior 
class ;  when  the  study  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  most  difficult 
(metaphysics)  was  chosen  by  two-thirds  of  the   class ;  while   that 
which  passes  for  the  easiest,  and  to  many  is  the   most  fascinating, 
(chemistry)  was  chosen  by  fewer  than  one-fourth. 

That  the  elective  system  is  not  at  present  more  largely  adopted 
in  American  colleges  is  owing,  in  good  degree,  to  the  fact  that  it 
increases  considerably  the  number  of  exercises  w^hich  the  officers 
are  required  to  conduct ;  and  imposes  very  soon  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  the  academic  staff.  The  question  is  not  therefore  purely 
an  educational  one;  but  it  is  complicated  by  economical  considera- 
tions. It  is  not  possible  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into 
all  the  colleges ;  and  out  of  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  grow, 
sooner  or  later,  a  classification  into  grades.  Out  of  the  higher 
grade,  embracing  the  smaller  number,  will  probably  be  developed 
the  universities,  if  we  are  to  have  such,  which  are  to  rival  those  of 
continental  Europe.  The  lower  will  remain  what  they  are  or  will 
disappear. 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since  the  elective  system  was 
introduced  into  Columbia  College'to  a  limited  extent  and  applied 
to  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year.     The  results  of  the 
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first  experiment,  as  stated  in  the  brief  notice  given  of  it  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  president,  were  so  satisfactory,  as  to  indace 
the  committee  on  the  statutes  to  authorize  its  further  extension. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  the  president  is  prepared  to 
speak  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  in  terms  of  more 
decided  satisfaction.  As  it  was  last  year  stated  that  the  senior  class 
bad  never  before  been  so  steadily  attentive  to  study  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year,  so  it  may  be  said  at  the  present  time  that  the  diligence 
of  the  class  throughout  the  whole  year  has  been  to  a  very,  marked 
degree  satisfactory.  The  officers  have  noticed  a  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  in  the  subjects  studied  than  has  been  observed  in 
fomier  years ;  and  they  agree,  it  is  believed,  in  ascribing  this  result 
to  the  fact  that  the  studies  are  voluntarily  chosen. 

It  is  not  perhaps  practicable  for  us  for  the  present  to  give  to  the 
elective  system  a  larger  extension  than  it  has  already  received.  In 
order  that,  among  the  studies  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  student, 
it  may  be  practicable  to  select  any  desired  combination  at  will,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  scheme  of  attendance  shall  be  -so  arranged  that 
the  hours  allotted  to  all  these  studies  may  be  different.  In  Colum- 
bia College  at  present,  the  exercises  occupy  only  three  consecutive 
hours  in  the  morning  of  each  day«  giving  to  each  class  fifteen  hours 
per  week.  Of  these  fifteen  hours,  about  half  must  be  devoted  to 
the  required  studies  of  the  course  ;  so  that  only  seven  or  eight  at 
furthest  remain  available  for  the  optional  studies.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  has  been  found  thus  far  impracticable  to  construct  the 
scheme  so  as  to  prevent  different  optional  studies  from  falling  upon 
the  same  hour ;  but  the  studies  coinciding  have  been  generally 
those  between  which  the  election  would  naturally  fall ;  and  thus  the 
latitude  of  choice  maintained  has  been  greater  than  would  at  first 
appear.  The  plan  is  one,  however,  which  can  be  earned  no  further ; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  carried  so  far. 

No  remedy'  presents  itself  for  this  difficulty,  but  to  extend  the 
exercises  over  a  larger  number  of  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  is 
what,  ultimately,  if  the  system  is  maintained,  will  have  to  be  done. 
Bat  in  making  such  an  extension,  it  will  inevitably  happen  that 
there  will  occur  occasionally  hours  in  which  a  class  or  portion  of  a 
class  will  have  no  exercise  ;  and  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
these  at  such  intervals,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  provis* 
ion.  This  would  be  no  embarrassment  but  rather  an  advantage,  if 
accommodations  could  be  found  in  the  college  building  for  the  un- 
occupied classes,  so  as  to  enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  their  text- 
books and  other  authorities,  to  read  up  the  -subject  of  the   ensuing 
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lectare.  In  fact,  after  considerable  observation  of  the  Tarjing 
practices  of  colleges  in  the  distribntion  of  their  time^  we  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  the  student  to  altemata 
sttidy  with  his  lectures  or  recitations,  than  to  prepare  all  his  exer- 
cises for  an  entire  day  at  once,  and  afterward  give  his  attendance  ia 
the  class-rooms  for  three  consecutive  hours.  As  the  long-continaed 
strain  upon  the  mental  faculties  in  continuous  study  is  wearying  in 
one  way,  so  the  long-continued  bodily  confinement  in  succesure 
classes  is  wearying  in  another.  By  breaking  up  these  protracted 
periods,  and  alternating  briefer  seasons  of  active  effort  with  iutervmh 
of  comparative  repose,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  more 
beneficial  results  may  be  secured,  as  it  respects  both  the  culture  of 
the  mind  and  the  health  of  the  body.  It  is  an  advantage  enjoyed 
by  colleges  in  which  students  and  instructors  reside  together  and 
form  a  compact  community,  that  any  division  of  the  day  which 
seems  best,  may  be  adopted  with  equal  convenience.  This  advant* 
age  may  also  be  enjoyed  by  colleges  in  country  villages,  whetJier 
fhey  provide  lodgings  for  their  students  or  not ;  for  neither  students 
nor  instructors,  can,  in  such  places,  be  remote  from  the  academie 
centre.  But  the  same  is  not  true  in  large  cities,  though  to  a  certaia 
extent  it  may  be  made  so,  by  providing,  ^  just  suggested,  conveni- 
ent apartments  in  which  students  may  study  in  common  during  the 
intervals  between  the  academic  exercises. 
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mSTORIOAL  DEYJSLOPMSMT. 

I.  Schools  for  L$tin,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  "Lecture** 
fichools  for  English,  existed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland  from  a  very 
early  period.  We  have  authentic  notice  of  a  school  in  Abemethy  in 
1124.  The  schools  of  Perth  and  Stirling  were  in  ezisten/ce  in  1173,  an<} 
charters  quoted  in  Chalmerses  Caledonia  mention  other  schools,  both  in 
the  twelfth  and  the  subsequent  century.  It  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  ^numerate  them  all,  but  we  may  specify  St  Andrews,  whose 
school  was  under  the  charge  of  a  rector  in  1238  ;  Aberdeen  and  AyTy  of 
which  we  have  notices  in  1262  and  1264 ;  Montrose,  which  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  a  small  endowment  fi-om  Robert  the  Bruce  in  1329 ;  and, 
speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  chief  towns,  and  ipany 
that  have  since  sunk  into  obscurity,  had  schools,  such  as  they  were,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Statute  of  the  Scottish 
Pariiament  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  (1494),  which  ordains  that  barons 
aad  freeholders  who  were  of  substance  should  put  their  eldest  sons  or 
heirs  to  the  *  schules  fra  they  be  six  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to  remain 
at  the  Grammar  schools  quill  they  be  competentlie  founded  and  have 
perfite  Latine,'  Is  conclusive  and  satisfactory  proof  on  this  point 

These  schools  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Church,  and  were  closely 
connected  wkh  ihe  cathedrals,  n^onasteries,  and  other  religious  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  Thus,  the  monks  of  Dunfermline  were 
ilirectors  of  the  schools  of  Perth  and  Stirling ;  Ayr  school  was  connected 
with  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  the  monks  of  Kelso  were 
directors  of  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  Our  first  authentic 
notice  of  the  schools  of  Dundee  is  a  document  in  the  ^'Register  of  the 
See  of  Breehin,  in  1434.**  •  In  that  year,  a  ^est  ventured  to  teach  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Chancellor ;  and  was  in  consequence  summoned 
before  the  Bishop,  an4  after  duly  i^cknowledging  his  offense  was  deprived 
of  his  office.  The  burgh  of  Edinburgh  provided  a  school-house,  ai^d 
paid  a  salary  to  its  teacher,  at  least  as  early  as  1600 ;  but  the  High 
School  itself  was  dependent  on  the  Abby  of  Holyrood ;  and  as  late  1^ 
1662,  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  a  natural  brother  of  Queen  Mary,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Town-Council  as  patron  of  the  High  School,  in  virtue  of  his 
office  as  Commendator  of  the  Abbey.  Later  still,  in  1596,  thirty  years 
after  the  patronage  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Town- Council,  the  rector 
of  the  school,  who  had  then  held  his  office  for  twelve  years,  thought  to 
secure  himself  in  his  position  hy  purchasing  "a  gift  of  the  Grammar 
School  **  from  the  Abbot  of  Qplyrood.  For  this  and  other  offenses  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  Town-Council.     The  Glasgow  Grammar  SchooJ, 

•  Tkird  Report  of  At  Coomiooiomorg  t^ponUod  to  tfafntrt  imto  tko  StkotUiu  Seotland^lSn. 
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which  existed  early  in  the  fourteenth  centary,  was  dependent  on    the 
cathedral  church,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  had  the  appointment 
of  masters  and  the  superintendence  of  education  in  the  city.    An  offend- 
ing priest,  in  1494,  who  had  presumed  to  teach  grammar  and  other 
branches  without  due  authority  from  the  Chancellor,  was  summoned 
fore  the  Bishop,  and  ordered  to  desist     In  Aberdeen  the  early  usage 
as  follows : — The  Town-Council  presented  the  master  to  his  ofiBce,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor  or  the  Bishop,  who  instituted  the 
presentee.     We  find  frequent  notices  of  this  from  1418  doirn wards. 
The  terms  of  the  appointment  of  Rector  in  that  year  are  in  substance  as 
follows :  "The  Chancellor  of  the  church  of  Aberdeen  to  all  the  laithful — 
greeting :  Inasmuch  as  the  institution  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  be- 
longs to  me  as  Chancellor,  and  an  honest,  prudent,  and  discreet  man  has 
been  presented  to  me  by  the  Provost  and  Council  of  the  burgh,  and  on 
examination  has  been  found  duly  qualified,  I  have  by  letter  of  collation 
instituted  him  in  the  office ybr  the  whole  term  o/his  li/e,^*    Incidentally, 
the  last  words  ('*pi*o  toto  tempore  diUb  sucb  ")  are  important,  as  showing 
the  tenure  of  office  in  those  early  times  in  Aberdeen. 

The  teachers  in  these  early  schools  were  ecclesiastics,  or  in  some  wajr 
connected  with  the  cathedrals  or  monasteries,  and  we  find  notices  of  alter- 
ages  devoted  to  them  for  their  services  in  teaching.  When  learning; 
suchas  it  was,  had  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  monks  and 
priests,  qualified  masters,  who  were  laymen,  taught  in  the  chief  towns 
of  Scotland ;  but  as  late  as  the  year  1519,  the  rector  of  the  Iligh  School 
of  Edinburgh  was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  Abbey  in  his  surplice,  to  assist 
at  **  hie  solempe  festival  times,'^  to  be  present  **  at  the  hie  mess  and 
evensang,'*  and  to  make  nimself  otherwise  useful  in  the  chapel. 

The  scholars  also,  like  their  teachers,  were  originally,  no  doubt,  those 
destined  for  the  Church.  Gradually,  however,  the  sons  of  the  gentry, 
and  of  barons,  without  reference  to  their  future  career,  were  sent  for  their 
education  to  tliese  schools,  ^nd  from  the  beginning  of  the  second,  or 
more  flourishing  period  of  their  history,  all  tHe  higher  and  middle  classes 
took  advantage  of  them. 

The  chief  subject  of  instruction  in  the  early  Grammar  'schools  was 
Latin.  It  was  the  language  necessary  for  ecclesiastics — ^in  which  their 
rubrics,  canons,  liturgies,  and  the  Bible  itself  was  written,  and  above  all, 
it  was  that  in  which  the  correspondence  of  the  Church  all  over  the  world 
was  carried  on.  Greek  was  a  language  that  the  priests  did  not  know, 
and  the  Church,  in  Scotland  at  least,  did  not  encourage ;  and,  strictly 
speaking,  Latin  was  the  only  subject  included  in  the  term  Grammar,  and 
Latin  the  only  language  taught  in  the  Grammar  schools  as  such.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  in  learning  Latin  itself  there  was  necessarily  in- 
volved the  translation  from  it  as  a  dead  language  into  some  living  tongue. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  analogous  case  of  England,  that  tongue  would 
be  French.  This  was  the  custom  in  England  as  late  as  the  year  1850, 
when  the  innovation  was  first  brought  in  by  a  schoolmaster,  John  Corn- 
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vrs\\  of  making  his  boys  read  Latin  into  English.  Only  in  so  far  then 
as  it  was  necessarily  involved  in  learning  Latin,  did  the  Grammar  schools 
teach  English ;  and  a  special  class  of  offenders  before  and  after  the 
Reformation  were  those  scholars  who  ventured  to  speak  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. Hebrew,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  even  Gaelic,  were  allowed  to  be 
spoken  by  the  regulations  of  Aberdeen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no 
English. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  "Lecture"  schools  for  English,  and  sub- 
sequently for  arithmetic  and  writing,  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  scat- 
tered hints.  Like  the  Grammar  schools,  they  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  Glas- 
gow, already  referred  ta  The  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  in  1404  suc- 
cessfully maintained  that  no  one,  without  his  license  or  authority,  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  scholars  in  grammar,  nor  children  in  the  elementary 
branches  within  the  city  ("nulli  liceat  scholares  in  grammatica,  aut 
juvenes.in  puerilibus  per  se  clam  aut  palam  intra  prsedictam  civitatem 
instruere  et  docere.^^)  Writing  was  not  probably  a  common  branch  of 
education  so  early  as  English,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difiQcult  to  acquire,  as  any  one  will  readily  acknowledge  who  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  handwriting  of  the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding 
centuries ;  and,  secondly,  there  was  no  substance  like  paper  in  common 
use  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  that  practice  in  the 
art  was  not  easy  to  be  attained. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  lecture  schools 
were  numerous,  or  that  any  of  the  Grammar  schools  were  very  im- 
portant or  did  much  more  than  exist  during  the  century  before  the 
Reformation.  Even  Scottish  writers  acknowledge  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteen th  century  there  was  no  great  school  in  the  country,  and 
that  in  consequence  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  a  liberal  education 
had  to  seek  it  abroad.  The  enactment  of  1494  only  proves  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  Scotland  then  was,  and  the  awakening  consciousness 
of  its  rulers  that  they  were  bound  to  remedy  the  evil  It  refers  only  to 
the  eldest  sons,  and  heirs  of  barons  and  freeholders  of  substance.  Noth- 
ing is  said  in  it  of  the  younger  sons  of  barons  and  freeholders,  nor  of  the 
common  people,  nor  of  girls  of  any  condition  whatsoever;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  education  at  our  Grammar  schools  was  then  confined  very 
much  to  future  ecclesiastics  and  to  the  persons  indicated  in  the  enact- 
ment The  "  perfect  Latin  ^  was  no  more  than  could  be  picked  up 
through  indifferent  grammars,  and  from  reading  a  very  few  writers  of 
antiquity.  In  the  most  favorable  view,  and  if  we  substitute  1450,  the 
jear  of  the  founding  of  the  first  college  in  St  Andrews  (the  University 
itself  had  been  created  in  1411),  for  the  year  1400,  Hallara's  description 
of  education  in  England  may  be  transferred  to  Scotland.  "On  the 
whole,''  he  says,  "we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  year  1400,  the 
average  instruction  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  first  class  would 
comprehend  reading  and  writing,  a  considerable  familiarity  with  French^ 
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And  a  slight  tincture  of  Latin,  the  latter  retained  or  not  according  ta  bi 
circumstances  and  character,  as  school  learning  is  at  present" 

II.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  two  schools  staod  oat 
eminent,  those,  namelj,  of  Aberdeen  and  Perth.  In  ttie  jear  1520,  John 
Vaos,  a  scholar  of  note  iu  his  day,  was  rector  of  the  former.  He  de^ 
serres  being  remembered  as  the  first  Scotchman  who  poblishad  a  Latin 
Grammar.  It  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1522,  and  afterwards  repablished 
in  Edinburgh  in  1566.  A  great  part  of  the  book  is  in  Scotch — the  in* 
dicative  mood,  for  example^  is  entitled  **Schauand  Mode,"  and  the  opia» 
tive,  ^*  Yamand  Mode."  There  is  also  a  directory  of  the  school  of  Aber- 
deen, of  the  date  1553,  which  regulates  the  instructiom,  the  discipline, 
and  the  hours  of  study.  The  school  was  under  the  charge  of  a  head- 
master, styled  the  rector,  and  two  or  more  ushers.  Among  the  avtliors 
studied,  Terence,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  are  espedally  mentioned.  The 
younger  students  are  enjoined  to  acquire  a  moderate  Icnowledge  of  arith- 
metic. From  one  paragraph,  where  all  are  ordered  to  ^  speak  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Gaelic,  never  in  the  vemscolar  tongue,**  we 
might  infer  that  other  dead  langnages  as  well  as  Latin  formed  a  part  oT 
the  course ;  but  it  would  be  a  rash  induction,  and  is  not  warranted  by 
any  thing  else  in  the  directory,  nor  by  historical  evidence  of  any  sort. 

Perth  school  was  widely  celebrated  as  early  as  1550.  Simson,  the 
author  of  the  Dunbar  Eudimentif  used  more  or  less  for  a  century  after- 
wards in  our  schools^  was  its  rector.  He  had  sometimes  three  hundred 
boya  under  his  charge  at  once,  including  sons  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry ;  and  from  his  sdiool  proceeded  many  Of  those  who  after- 
wards  distinguished  themselves  both  in  Church  and  State. 

Nextio  religion,  there  was  nothing  in  which  Knox  and  the  earty  re- 
formers were  more  interested  than  education,  and  in  compiling  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  in  1561,  they  laid  down  certain  regulations  about 
schools  and  colleges,  which  if  they  had  been  carried  into  effect  would 
have  given  us  before  now  an  almost  perfect  system  of  education.  They 
required  that  a  sdiool  should  be  erected  in  every  parish  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  grammar,  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  They  proposed  that  a  college  should  be  erected  in  every  nota- 
ble town,  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  taiight  along  with  the 
learned  languages.  They  seemed  to  have  bad  it  in  their  eye  to  revive 
the  system  adopted  by  some  of  the  ancient  republics,  in  which  the  youth 
were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  public  rather  than  of  their  parents, 
by  obliging  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  educate  their  children,  and  by 
providing  at  the  public  expense  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  who  discovered  talents  for  learning.  Their  regulations  for  the  three 
national  universities  discover  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  and  may  suggest  hints  which  deserve  attention  in  the  present 
day. 

Unfortunately  the  regulations  in  regard  to  colleges,  by  which  term 
Were  really  meant  Grammar  schools  on  the  model  of  those  more  ancient 
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semimries  in  which  the  **  trivium  ^  or  coarse  of  three  sciences  was  taught, 
ivere  not  carried  into  full  effect  No  legal  enactment  followed  upon 
them. 

In  a  few  cases  certain  endowments  were  taken  from  the  church  pos- 
sessions and  attached  to  the  office  of  the  grammar-schoolmaster.  Thus 
In  Edinburgh,  in  1662,  the  Town-Goundl  applied  to  the  Queen,  through 
the  patron  of  the  High  School,  ^*to  disburse  and  grant  to  the  town  the 
place,  yards,  and  annuals  of  the  fiars  and  altarages  of  the  Kirk,*'  that 
they  might  be  expended  on  the  master  and  doctors  of  the  school,  and  on 
the  regent  of  a  college  to  be  built  within  the  burgh  ;  and  in  1566  they 
obtained  from  Queen  Mary  a  gift  of  the  endowments  in  Edinburgh  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  for  these  pur- 
poses. In  Dundee,  in  the  year  1568,  there  was  an  allocation  of  the  Hos- 
pital funds  between  the  ministers  and  the  schoolmaster.  The  latter  re- 
cetTed  as  his  portion  a  share  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and 
from  this  source  the  rector  of  the  Grammar  sdiool  still  receives  £11  of 
his  salary.  In  Brechin,  the  preceptory  of  Maisondieu  continues  to  the 
present  time  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  rector,  and  yields  an  an- 
naid  sum  of  £50.  In  Renfrew  the  Hospital  was  suppressed  in  1 614,  and 
the  income  of  the  altarages  and  chapels  that  composed  it  was  conferred 
upon  the  Grammar  schools. 

In  other  towns,  Kirk  well  (endowment  by  Bishop  Beid  in  1544),  Elgin, 
Banff,  Dunfermline,  and  Irvine,  similar  endowments  were  made  from  the 
Church  lands  for  the  Grammar  schools ;  but  on  the  whole,  very  few  and 
miserably  small  crumbs  seem  to  hare  fallen  to  the  schoolmasters'  Share 
in  the  general  distribution  and  division  of  Church  property.  Those  in- 
tended for  them  by  the  compilers  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  is 
generally  allowed,  were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  the  Grammar  schools  more  especially  seemed  to 
hsTe  been  left  to  the  Town-€oanci!s  and  others,  by  whom  they  were 
originally  founded  and  maintained,  without  any  assistance  from  the  na- 
tionid  resouroea 

In  several  towns  there  were  prirate  endowments,  as  of  Ber.  John 
Howieson  in  Cambuslang,  in  1602 ;  of  Prestonpans,  for  a  triltngusl 
school  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  by  Bev.  John 
Davidson. 

By  a  very  scanty  share  of  the  Ghnrch  spoils,  and  a  few  private  be- 
quests and  royal  grants,  but  mainly  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
hurghs  themselves,  a  Grammar  or  Burgh  School  was  in  operation  in 
every  royal  burgh  of  Scotland.  In  respect  to  the  absence  of  legislative 
enactments  and  the  higher  branches  taught,  they  are  separated  altogether 
1h>m  the  Parish  schools,  which  were  due  to  successive  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  in  1616,  1688,  1646,  and  finally  in  1696,  and  which  were  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  Neither  does 
there  seem,  as  far  as  Statutes  go,  to  be  any  lepSi  obligations  on  burgfaSi 
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from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  to  maintain  them  where  thej 
have  heen  foanded. 

The  patronage  of  the  schools  was  Tested  in  the  Town-Councils  of  the 
different  burghs,  but  the  Church  also  was  entitled  to  a  superintendence 
over  them.  The  election  of  the  masters  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Town-Council,  but  the  teachers  were  liable  to  the  trial,  judgment,  and 
censure  of  the  Church  established  for  the  time,  as  to  their  sufficiency, 
qualifications,  and  deportment  in  their  office.  It  was  derived  in  the  first 
place  as  a  natural  inheritance  by  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  which 
succeeded  to  all  the  claims  of  its  predecessor  over  education ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  guaranteed  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  from 
1567  to  1706,  of  which  these  are  the  chief:—!.  It  was  enacted  in  1567 
in  regard  to  all  schools,  '*  to  burgh  and  land,  that  none  be  permitted  to 
have  charge  and  care  thereof  in  time  coming,  nor  to  instruct  youth  pri- 
vately or  openly,  but  such  as  shall  be  tried  by  the  superintendents  or 
visitors  of  the  Kirk."  2.  An  Act  of  the  year  1693  declares  that  all 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  youth  in  schools  are  and  shall  be  liable  to 
the  trial,  judgment  and  censure  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  bounds  for 
their  sufficiency,  qualifications,  and  deportment  in  the  said  office.  3.  By 
the  Act  of  1706,  passed  for  securing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  it  is  ordained  that  no  Professors,  Principals,  Regents,  Mas- 
ters, or  others  bearing  office  in  any  university,  college,  or  schools  within 
the  kingdom,  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their 
function  but  such  as  shall  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  con- 
form themselves  to  the  Church,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  and  that  before  the  respective  Presbyteries  of  their 
bounds,  hy  whatsoeoer  gij%  presentation,  or  provision  they  may  he  thereto 
provided, 

These  Acts  belong  to  periods  when  Presbyterianism  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, but  there  are  others  in  the  intervals  when  Episcopacy  super- 
seded the  Kirk  between  1606  and  1646,  and  again  from  1662  till  the 
Revolution,  equally  stringent  Their  scope  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
articles  transmitted  by  King  James  to  Scotland  after  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1604,  by  which  he  recommended  that  '*  schools  in 
cities,  towns,  and  families  throughout  all  this  kingdom  be  taught  by 
none  but  such  as  shall  be  approved  to  be  sound  and  upright  in  religion, 
and  for  that  effect  that  the  Bishops  should  take  order  with  them,  dis- 
placing the  corrupted,  and  placing  honest  and  sufficient  in  their  places,'* 
and  by  the  Statute  passed  in  1609,  requiring  pedagogues  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient testimonial  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  before  going  out  of  the 
country  with  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  barons. 

After  the  Disruption  or  Secession  from  the  Established  Church  in  1843, 
the  question  of  Presbyterial  superintendence  naturally  assumed  greater 
importance.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  either  little  exercised  in  burghs, 
or,  when  exercised,  it  had  been  submitted  to  more  or  less  readily  in  tho 
less  important  towns.    The  first  case  that  arose  after  1843.  was  that  of 
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the  schoolmaster  of  Gampbelton,  who  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  was 
deposed  from  his  office  by  the  Presbytery  of  Can  tyre.  *^  He  suspended 
the  sentence,  and  applied  for  interdict,  and  so  the  question  was  raised  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  under  the  Statutes.  The  suspender 
pleaded  that  he  was  the  master  of  a  Burgh  school,  and  so  did  not  hold 
his  office  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery,  who  had  no  cog- 
nizance over  schools  properly  burghal.  The  respondents  contended  that 
the  school  was  a  proper  Parish  school,  and  was  so  to  be  dealt  with. 
Parties  were  thus  at  issue  on  two  points,  one  of  fact,  and  the  other  of 
law.  The  Lord  Ordinary  by  his  interlocutor  found,  that  whether  the 
school  was  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  Parochial  school  or  not,  it  was  at 
all  events  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  character  of  a  public  institution 
to  fall  in  virtue  of  the  Statutes  under  the  jurisdiction  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  therefore  repelled  the  reasons 
of  suspension.  In  a  note,  his  Lordship  stated  that  he  should  have  leant 
to  the  opinion  that  the  characters  of  a  burgh  establishment  more  natu- 
rally attached,  but  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  decide  this  question, 
for,  regarding  the  school  even  as  a  Public  Grammar  school  for  the  burgh, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  it  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Statutes  of  1698  and 
1706.^*    Against  this  judgment  no  appeal  was  taken. 

About  the  same  time,  and  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  the 
well-known  case  of  Elgin  Academy  arose,  and  practically  settled  the 
right  of  Presbyteries  to  a  certain  jurisdiction  and  superintendence  over 
Burgh  schools.  This  Academy  was  erected  in  1800.  Prior  to  that  date, 
and  as  early  as  1585,  a  Grammar  school  existed  in  the  burgh,  and  in 
connection  with  it,  in  1620,  a  school  for  teaching  music,  or  a  '*Sang 
school."  This  last-mentioned  school  was  in  1659  converted  into  an  En- 
glish school.  These  two  schools  existed  side  by  side  till  1800  as  the  two 
public  schools  of  the  burgh.  In  that  year  they  were  united,  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  had  been  taught  were  disposed  of,  and  a  new  building 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  united  school.  Additional 
branches  of  education  were  introduced,  and  additional  roasters  were  ap- 
pointed, but  the  establishment,  though  thus  improved  and  extended,  re- 
tained still  its  public  character,  and  continued  to  be  the  public  school 
of  the  burgh  of  Elgin,  under  the  management  and  patronage  of  the 
iDagistrate& 

Ultimately,  judgment  was  pronounced  in  1861  to  the  effect  that — 
(1.)  The  Grammar  and  English  schools  formed  a  Public  Burgh  school; 
and  (2.)  That  the  ma.sters  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  superintend- 
ence, and  control  of  the  Presbytery. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  decision  that  the  Burgh  and  Parochial 
Schools  Act  of  1861  was  passed,  by  which,  among  other  important 
measures.  Burgh  schools  were  relieved  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
Church.  Their  masters  are  no  longer  bound  to  subscribe  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  nor  obliged  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, nor  are  they  subject  to  the  trial,  judgment,  or  censure  of  the  Pres- 
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byterj  for  ihair  sufficiency,  quiBBoatioiis,  or  deportment  in  their  office, 
In  a  word,  all  oonnectioo  between  the  Church  and  the  Burgh  acbooli 
was  broken  by  this  Act,  which  forms,  consequcntlj,  an  important  era  in 
their  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fiurt,  howerer,  the  Town-Council,  in  the  Uuige  towns 
more  especially,  were  the  supreme  mlers  of  the  sdiools  esUblisbed  by 
public  authority  in  the  buifbs.  As  one  means  of  enooursgiog  them, 
they  strictly  interdicted  private  teachers,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
down  till  the  end  of  the  last  eentury,  we  find  them  ezercisiog  their  powers 
with  great  rigor  and  cruelty.  In  Edinbugfa,  in  1519,  forty  years  befinrs 
tiie  Rdbrmation,  it  was  enacted  that  no  indweller  within  the  burgb 
should  have  his  children  (aught  Lstin  at  any  other  than  the  Grammtf 
School,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  Scots.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  in  1680  and  1660,  we  find  suooessive  rectors  attributing 
their  ill  success,  and  the  felling  off  in  the  number  of  their  scboUrs,  Uf 
the  toleration  of  unlicensed  teachers,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
in  consequence  passed  in  1665 : — ^That  no  persoos,  upon  any  |x«tenos 
whatever,  shall  teaeh  grammar  within  the  city  or  liberties,  except  those 
wlio  are  authorised  by  the  Town-Council,  and  that  no  inhabitants  of  the 
city  shall  send  their  children  to  any  other  than  the  public  schools ;  of- 
fending teachers  to  be  personaUy  imprisoned,  and  fined,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistcates,  and  offending  parents  to  pay  quarterly  to  the  mastsr 
of  the  High  School  as  much  as  other  scholars  of  the  like  quality  are 
usually  accustomed  to  pay.  Thai  this  Act  might  find  the  more  ready 
obedience,  it  was  fitrther  ordained, — That  the  agister  of  the  High  School, 
or  any  of  his  doctors  authorised  by  him,  showld  have  power  Drom  ti^ 
magistrates  to  command  any  two  or  more,  if  need  be,  of  the  town  offi- 
cers, to  apprehend  and  imprison  such  aa,  by  their  contumacy  and  dis- 
obedience, should  be  found  gnilty  «£  the  breach  ItiereoC 

In  this  attempt  to  suppress  Adventure  schools,  the  Edinburgh  magis- 
trates were  backed  up  by  the  Privy  Council  in  168Q.  The  latter  issued 
a  proclamatioii  in  that  yesr,  intordicting  ail  private  Latin  schools  in  the 
city  or  suburbs ;  and  the  individuals  against  whom  (he  proclamation  vas 
directed  were  forced  to  make  the  folk>wing  deeUration : — **  We,  whose 
names  are  subscribed,  keepers  of  Latin  schools  within  this  city,  bind 
and  oblige  us  to  conform  to  the  Court  ordinance,  that  we  shall,  belbre  the 
term  of  Whitsunday  next,  cease  jod  forbesr  to  keep  Latin  schools,  by 
teaching  children  within  the  city  or  privileges  thereof;  and  shall  not  in 
time  coming  take  upon  us,  eadh  of  us,  for  our  own  partly  to  teach  Latin 
or  keep  a  public  or  private  school  for  that  effect  in  any  time  coming, 
under  such  a  penalty  as  the  Town-Council  shall  think  fit  to  impose  upon 
us."  it  would  seem,  however,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  in  ft 
large  city  like  Edinburgh,  that  tbese  enactments  were  not  absolutely  suc- 
cessful, and  needed  constantly  to  be  jrepeated,  for,  in  17$4^  ihe  question 
of  Adventure  schools  again  came  «p  rbefore  the  Coiuncil,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  passed  upon  the  si^ect,  to  the  eSect  ^bat  Private.8chQols» 
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as  then  increased  in  number,  under  bad  mangement,  and  wanting  order 
and  discipline,  were  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  public  masters  and  pub' 
lie  teaching,  but  also  hurtful  to  the  manners  and  education  of  the  youth ; 
that  none  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  grammar  within  the  privileges 
of  the  city  without  authority  from  the  Council ;  and  that  the  five  High 
School  teachers,  with  five  private  teaehen  in  addition^  tried  and  licensed^ 
Were  sufficient  for  the  youth  of  the  city. 

Nor  were  the  other  burghs  slow  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the 
metropolis.  In  Ayr,  on  the  appointment  of  a  rector  to  the  Qrammaf 
School  in  1666,  all  other  Latin  teachers  were  interdicted  except  him  and 
his  doctor,  and  intimation  was  sent  through  the  town  **  by  tuck  of  drum,*' 
that  the  youth  might  be  entered  in  the  public  school,  and  a  like  prohi- 
bition was  extended  to  unauthorized  teachers  of  music  and  English,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  Scotch,  in  1683.  Burntisland,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
allowed  no  private  schools,  except  those  of  women,  who  were  permitted 
to  teach  "lasses  and  young  children.**  Peebles  also,  in  1658,  prohibited 
women  who  kept  schools  from  teaching  any  male  child,  under  a  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings  Scots  for  each  offense.  In  1690  there  is  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Town-Council  records  of  Banff  :—^*  The  Magistrates  and 
Town-Council,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  decay  of  the  Grammar 
School,  partly  occasioned  l^y  the  inhabitants  detaining  their  children 
from  it,  yea,  even  those  that  are  able  and  in  a  condition,  without  their 
prejudice,  to  maintain  them  thereat,  and  others  putting  them  out  of  town 
to  landward  schools,  ordain  therefore  that  all  the  inhabitants'  children  be 
immediately  put  thereto,  only  to  such  schools  as  are  set  up  by  the  Mag- 
istrates' authority,  strictly  prohibiting  any  person  to  take  upon  hand  to 
teach  children  without  the  Magistrates'  and  Council's  order,  and  that  such 
^  the  inhabitants'  children  as  are  come  to  age,  and  so  not  fit  for  schools, 
be  put  to  trade,  under  the  pain  of  banishment"  In  Dumfries,  as  late  as 
the  year  1767,  we  find  a  notice  in  the  Town-Council  records,  forbidding 
an  unauthorized  teacher  of  writmg  to  exercise  his  calling,  and  after  ho 
had  thus  been  deprived  of  his  means  of  living,  ordering  him  **  to  find 
sufficient  caution  that  he  and  his  fiimily  shall  not  be  a  burden  on  the 
place,  under  the  penalty  of  £10  sterling." 

In  a  word,  adventure  teadiers,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pr^ent 
century,  were  everywhere  discouraged,  as  poachers  on  the  ground  of 
those  licensed  by  public  authority ;  and  both  in  town  and  country,  by 
Baagistrates  and  presbyteries,  they  were  treated  with  great  indignity, 
almost  in  some  cases  as  vagrants,  by  which  term  they  are  actually  design 
nated  in  Church  records,  at  least  down  to  the  year  1802. 

TrUemal  Economy  of  the  Ancient  Burgh  Schools. 

The  earliest  directions  for  the  discipline,  studies,  fees,  and  other  details 
of  internal  administration  are  those  of  the  Aberdeen  school  in  1553.    It 

*Tli0  following  Aoeuont  ■  takan  from  Third  Rgport  9f  Out  SaHtni  EAuttimi  ClMMiMwtMi, 
■ubroitted  to  boUi  Boaset  of  Pftrlioment  in  1868,  Sipecial  R^tH  tf  Iiupeei^r  Fkarm  on  tk$  Bwrgk 
SduoU  of  Seaatmdt  1860. 
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lays  down  a  series  of  laws  from  the  first  hour  of  meeting  in  the  morning 
till  the  hour  of  dismissal  in  the  evening.  Preparatoiy  to  the  husiness 
of  the  day,  each  boy  as  he  entered  the  school  was  to  offer  a  short  prayer, 
the  form  of  which  was  prescribed  to  him.  The  school  work  commenced 
at  seven  oVlock,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  head  master  on  his  entrance 
was  to  chastise  offenders,  either  by  word  or  by  stripes.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  prelection  and  by  lessons  that  lasted  till  nine  oMock,  when  all 
were  directed  to  hasten  to  breakfast  Lessons  were  resumed  from  ten  to 
twelve,  when  all  were  again  dismissed.  Work  began  once  more  at  two, 
and  lasted  till  six,  when  the  boys  ended  the  day  with  prayer,  as  they 
had  begun  it 

The  enactments  in  the  same  directory  relating  to  the  scholars  entered 
into  minute  details.  Elementary  scholars  and  neophytes  were  to  obserre 
a  Pythagorean  silence  for  a  whole  year.  The  seniors,  if  they  spoke  at 
all,  were  to  avoid  their  own  language,  but  were  allowed  full  liberty  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Gaelic.  They  were  to  engage  in  no 
play  except  in  the  presence  of  an  usher.     All  games  of  chance  for  seri- 

• 

ous  stakes,  money,  books,  or  part  of  a  boy*s  dinner,  were  strictly  for- 
bidden, except  in  the  case  of  the  senior  boys,  who  might  play  for  triflcji, 
such  as  leather  pins  or  thongs.  A  catalogue  of  offenses  that  subjected 
the  youth  to  punishment  closed  this  rigorous  directory.  The  disobe- 
dient, those  who  came  late  to  school,  those  who  had  not  prepared  their 
lessons,  those  who  unnecessarily  shifted  from  form  to  form,  those  who 
ran  about  the  school,  the  authors  of  mischief  (an  alarmingly  vagae  ex- 
pression), were  the  main  cla.sses  of  transgressors. 

In  the  Elgin  directory  of  1649  (issued  by  the  Presbytery,  howevo*, 
and  not  by  the  Magistrates),  work  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  went  on  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  two  hours'  intermission— one 
for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  were  half- 
holidays,  on  which  the  boys  had  play  from  two  to  four ;  and  Saturday's 
work  was  light  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  d^s  of  the  week. 
Its  programme  was  as  follows : — '*  Disputes  begin  at  seven  o'clock,  first 
in  the  supreme  class  (the  master  being  auditor),  and  the  disputants  stand- 
ing the  one  at  the  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other  end  of  the  school 
(deep  silence  meanwhile).  Thereafter,  a  little  before  eight,  the  eXami- 
nators  or  auditors  of  the  several  classes  dispute  before  nine,  the  master 
taking  account  of  victors  and  vanquished,  and  praising  or  censuring  ac- 
cordingly. Betwixt  ten  and  twelve  all  are  taken  up  in  writing  their 
author  for  the  next  week,  and  an  account  is  taken  before  twelve  o'clock. 
At  one,  afternoon,  all  meet,  and  they  are  dismissed  to  play  at  two,  after- 
noon, till  ^Ye^  when  they  are  called,  and  an  account  taken  of  the  general 
censure."  The  rules  for  boys  were  much  the  same  as  in  Aberdeen. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  play  except  in  the  presence  of  an  usher  or  cen- 
sor, and  the  offenders  liable  to  puni.shment  were  *'  absentees  from  school, 
swearers,  English  speakers,  perturbers,  vaguers,  the  idle,  late  comers  ;** 
and  a  general  class  of  offenses,  involving  all  other  breaches  of  the  law, 
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is  grouped  under  the  expression  "  delinquencies  within  and  insolencies 
without  the  school.*' 

Even  Sunday  itself  was  not  a  day  of  rest  to  the  teacher.  In  the  Elgin 
directory  the  arrangements  were  as  follows : — "  Upon  the  Lord's  day 
masters  and  scholars  shall  convene  in  school  at  eight  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  prayer  in  the  English  tongue  to  be  had  by  the  master,  the 
several  classes  shall  be  exercised,  the  seniors  in  the  exposition  of  a  sacred 
lesson  which  has  been  taught  betwixt  one  and  two  oV'lock  of  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday,  out  of  Buchanan's  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  or  Ur- 
sine^B  or  Calvin's  Catechisms;  and  the  juniors,  in  getting  by  heart  some 
select  English  psalms,  or  the  ordinary  allowed  Catechism.  Thereafter, 
at  the  second  bell,  all  shall  go  in  comely  oi'dcr  to  church,  accompanied 
with  masters  before  and  doctors  behind,  if  any  be.  Again,  they  are  to 
return  to  school  in  the  afternoon  at  the  first  bell,  where  they  are  to  be 
exercised  till  the  second  bell  in  reading  their  foresaid  sacred  lesson,  and 
at  the  second  bell  to  repair  to  the  church*  orderly,  as  in  the  forenoon. 
After  noon  they  shall  return  incontinent  after  the  same  order,  with  master 
and  doctors,  to  school,  when,. after  a  short  prayer  had  by  the  master,  ex- 
pressing thanks  to  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  own  day,  and  the  use  of  his 
ordinances,  and  supplication  for  his  effectual  blessing  unto  them,  the 
master  settling  himself  in  desk,  and  all  the  scholars  in  deep  silence,  he, 
according  to  his  discretion,  shall  call  up  some  of  every  class,  and  require 
of  them  their  observations  of  both  the  S(>rmons,  and  enlarge  points  to 
them  occasionally  for  their  capacities  as  they  have  been  taught ;  and'after 
a  lax^e  hour's  space,  having  ordained  them  to  keep  within  doors,  exer- 
cised in  the  study  of  their  sacred  lessons  and  meditations  of  what  they 
liave  been  hearing,  he  shall  dismiss  them  with  psalms  and  prayer." 

The  directory  of  Peebles  Grammar  School  in  1655,  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Elgin,  both  for  Sunday  and  week-days,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  special  report  on  the  school.  The  regulations  of  Dunbar  in  1679 
entered  minutely  into  the  question  of  discipline,  and  defined  the  exact 
temper  and  method  with  which  punishment  should  be  inflicted.  "  If 
children,-'  they  say,  **may  be  won  by  words  or  threatenings,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  masters  will  make  use  of  prudence  in  their  actions,  and 
spare  the  rod  as  long  as  it  may  consist  with  the  good  of  the  children ; 
but  if  neither  fair  words  nor  threats  will  gain  them,  then  shall  the  mas- 
ters show,  both  by  their  words  and  countenance,  an  aversation  to  passion 
and  a  dislike  to  the  action,  with  suitable  expressions  to  that  purpose,  in 
which  humor  they  may  correct ;  so  that  they  may  be  as  angry  as  they 
will  when  they  intend  not  to  correct,  but  not  to  be  passionate  when  they 
correct,  mere  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  compelling  them 
to  it,  but  not  for  every  trifle  to  stupefy  them  with  strokes."  The  same 
regulations  also  limited  the  ordinary  play  time  to  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  the  afternoon  on  Saturday. 

Early  Morning  and  Sunday  Work, 
In  Edinburgh  the  hour  of  meeting  was  first  changed  about  1640  from 
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six  to  seven  o^clock.  la  1696  a  further  innoyation  was  made  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  school  did  not  open  till  nine  o^clock.  The 
afternoon  attendance  was  also  gradually  curtailed,  and  the  school  boars 
in  1754  were,  in  winter,  from  nine  till  twelve,  and  again  from  three  till 
five ;  and  in  summer  from  seven  till  nine,  from  ten  to  one,  and  from  three 
to  five.  In  1790  the  summer  hour  of  meeting  was  the  same.  This  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Lord  Cockburn  in  his  MemariaU  ofhu  Time. 
'*  They  had  the  barbarity,"  he  says,  *'*'  to  make  us  be  in  school  during 
summer  at  seven  in  the  morning.  I  once  started  out  of  bed,  thinking  I 
was  too  late,  and  got  out  of  the  bouse  unquestioned.  On  reaching  the 
High  School  gate,  I  found  it  locked,  and  saw  the  yards  through  the  bars 
silent  and  motionless.  I  withdrew  alarmed,  and  went  near  the  Tron 
Church  to  see  the  clock.  It  was  only  about  two  or  three.  Not  a  crea^ 
ture  was  on  the  street,  not  even  watchmen,  who  were  of  much  later  in- 
troduction. I  came  home  awed,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  dead  city,  and  the 
impression  of  that  hour  has  never  been  efiaced.*' 

We  find  traces  of  the  Sunday  work  imposed  on  teachers  in  Edin* 
burgh  in  1597,  in  the  regulations  of  that  year,  which  prescribe  the 
teaching  on  Sundays  of  the  Catechism  in  Latin,  and  of  Buchanan's 
Psalms,  but  say  nothing  of  the  master's  accompanying  the  boys  to 
church.  But  in  Aberdeen  the  masters  continued  to  do  so  down  at 
least  till  the  year  1797.  There  is  a  letter  of  that  year  from  Dr.  Adam, 
Rector  of  Edinburgh  High  School,  to  Mr.  Dun,  his  contemporary  in 
Aberdeen,  which  shows  the  difference  in  practice  then  between  the  two 
schools.  *'  The  same  reasons,"  he  says,  *'  which  induce  your  patrons  to 
devolve  on  parents  the  care  of  instructing  their  children  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  should  have  led  them  to  leave  your  scholars  to  the  charge 
of  their  relations  likewise  on  Sunday.  It  is  hard  that  your  attendance 
in  a  particular  place  should  always  be  exacted  on  that  day,  and  that  yoa 
should  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  attend  what  church  and  hear  what 
clergyman  you  think  proper.  Our  masters  have  no  charge  of  their  pupils 
on  Sunday.  We  do  indeed  usually  prescribe  to  those  boys  that  are 
sufficiently  advanced  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  on  Sunday  and  said  on  Mon- 
day morning,  either  in  Castalio's  Sacred  Dialogues  or  in  Buchanan's 
Psalms,  and  we  also  occasionally  exercise  them  on  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, but  we  have  no  absolute  regulations  requiring  it." 

Traces  of  the  custom  of  boys  and  masters  going  together  to  chnrch 
are  to  be  found  in  Elgin  and  Peebles  at  the  end  of  last  century.  The 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  the  former  burgh,  in  1793,  was  threat- 
ened with  dismissal  if  he  did  not  desist  from  preaching  on  Sundays,  and 
was  only  continued  in  office  on  condition  that  in  place  of  preaching  he 
^ould  "every  Lord's  day  convene  his  scholars,  instruct  them  in  tiie 
principles  of  religion,  and  attend  divine  worship  with  them  in  the  loift 
erected  for  their  accommodation."  The  order  to  the  schoolmaster  of 
Peebles  in  1799  was  exactly  to  the  same  effect  But  time  and  circum- 
stances, which  have  modified  the  school  hours  on  week-days  and  in- 
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creased  those  assigned  to  leisure  or  play,  have  long  since  abolished  the 
enforced  Sunday  labor  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Salaries  and  Fees, 

The  two  sources  of  income  were  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Town-Council 
and  the  fees  of  the  scholars.  Endowments  either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or 
were  so  scanty  and  inadequate  where  they  did  exist,  that  they  can  not  be 
taken  into  acconnL  The  poverty  of  Scotch  schools  in  this  respect  con- 
trasts with  the  wealth  of  those  in  England.  A  single  foundation,*  such 
as  that  of  Eton  or  Winchester,  possesses  larger  revenues  from  endow- 
ments or  bequests  than  all  the  Burgh  schools  and  universities  taken  to- 
gether. 

The  salaries  paid  by  the  public  authorities  varied  with  the  position 
and  ability  of  the  burghs  themselves.  In  no  case  were  they  excessive, 
but  were  calculated  very  much  on  the  necessities  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  regulated  by  the  humble  estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held. 
Prior  to  1680  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh  High  Schools  had  an  annual 
salary  of  800  merks  (1002.),  and  the  four  doctors  had  as  much  amongst 
them.  About  1680  the  head  master's  salary  was  increased  to  500  merks, 
and  his  doctors  had  each  £100  Scots;  thirty  years  later,  in  1709,  the 
salaries  fixed  by  the  Town- Council  were  300  merks  for  the  rector  and 
250  to  each  of  the  under  masters.  In  1749  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  whole  of  the  teachers  to  the  Town -Council,  praying  for  an  in- 
crease of  their  stipends,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  rector  should  have 
600  merks  and  each  of  the  other  masters  JB20  sterling.  The  rector's 
salary  was  increased  in  1845  to  £100,  but  no  addition  for  a  hundred 
years  was  made  to  the  salaries  of  other  masters.  Subsequent  changes 
have  since  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  tending  on  the  whole  to  the 
better  endowment  both  of  rector  and  masters.  In  Aberdeen  the  salaries 
of  the  Grammar-schoolmasters  have  been  exceptionally  good.  This  was 
due,  however,  to  the  endowment  of  Dr.  Dun,  in  1631.  Its  annual  value 
was  1,200  merks,  divided  among  the  rector  and  three  classical  masters, 
in  certain  proportions.  The  lands  which  yielded  this  income  are  now 
very  valuable,  and  had  they  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  city  the 
masterships  would  have  been  the  best  endowed  of  any  school  in  Scot- 
land. They  were  disposed  of,  however,  in  1752,  for  an  annual  feu-duty 
of  £169,  which  since  that  time  has  afforded  the  rector  £82  and  three 
other  masters  £27  a  year,  and  the  Town-Council,  in  addition,  have,  in 
the  present  century,  at  least  supplemented  these  sums  by  salaries  nearly 
equal  in  amount 

*  Eton  hft«  an  income  from  landed  property  of  X20,5<S9,  besides  thirtj-seren  livings  in  her  ex- 
cltu\v9gi(i  worth  £10,000  a  year,  with  a  probable  accession  of  income  from  lands  of  Jf  10.000  a 
year.  Winchester  has  an  income  of  i>  17,022,  besides  livings  in  her  gift  worth  X3,888,and  the 
lion's  share  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  hooses  in  Oxford,  New  College.  The  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow.  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  for  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity,  have  in  roand 
oambere  JC35,000  a  year;  but  of  this  sum,  £10,000 is  not  an  endowment,  but  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant  The  endowments  of  the  Burgh  schools  (that  is  to  say,  of  schools  in  burghs) 
under  the  partial  or  exclusive  management  of  Town  Councils,  are,  at  the  utmost,  £3,000  a 

ir,  and  Parliamentary  grants  of  an  uncertain  kind  add  about  £750  more. 
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In  proportion  to  their  loeftns  £be  smattur  burghs  were  probably  as  lib- 
eral as  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  In  Haddington  the  sdsoolnaKtier^ 
salary  in  1673,  was  400  merks,  ootof  iv^hich,  however,  he  had  to  pay 
his  doctor,  or  assistant,  50  merks  a  year.  The  present  rector  has  a  free 
bouse  and  a  salary  of  £46,  out  of  which  he  pays  an  assistant  £26.  In 
Peebles,  in  1026,  the  rector  and  doctor  hnd  between  them  250  meito. 
At  present,  their  re^n^esentatives,  the  English  master  and  the  Grannnsr- 
schoolmaster,  have  together  £68,  of  salary,  and  a  house  valued  at  £40. 
In  Linlithgow,  prior  to  1652,  the  master's  salary  was  200  merka  It  was 
increased  in  that  year  to  250,  and  subsequently  to  400  raerk^,  bat  the 
Town-Council,  feeling  this  to  be  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  public  funds^ 
requested  the  master,  in  1707,  to  accept  a  smaller  stipend,  and  on  hia 
declining  to  do  so  declared  the  school  vacant  and  looked  out  for  a  cheaper 
master,  at  250  merks.  The  present  salary  is  £50,  including  an  allow- 
ance for  house-rent 

Some  of  the  smallest  and  least  liberal  burghs  give  us  a  curious  view 
off  the  estimate  of  the  schoolmaster's  office.  In  Burntisland,  in  1596, 
the  schoolmaster  had  no  settled  allowance  in  money,  but  for  his  support 
the  Council  nominated  the  ^^honestest  men ''of  the  town  to  lodge  him 
in  their  houses  by  turns.  It  is  due  to  the  burgh  to  mention  that  forty 
years  later  he  had  a  salary  of  100  merks  in  lieu  of  this  itinerant  and 
casual  mode  of  sustenance.  In  Dunfermline,  the  salary  of  the  master, 
in  1610,  was  £100  Scots,  from  the  endowment  of  Queen  Anne,  and  this 
was  supplemented  by  the  Town-Council,  but  since  1885  they  have  with- 
drawn all  payments  to  the  school,  except  the  original  endowment  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  is  not  derived  from  the  burgh  funds.  In  Kirkcaldy, 
in  1582,  a  contract  was  made  between  the  Town-Council  and  the  min- 
ister, in  accordance  with  which  the  latter  was  to  take  up  and  teach  a 
grammar  school,  with  himself  as  principal  and  a  doctor  under  him. 
There  is  no  mention  made  of  salary,  but  he  himself  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  scholars  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  his  doctor  was  **  to  have 
bis  meat  about  in  the  town,  to  wit,  of  every  bairn  a  day^s  meat"  A 
similar  custom  still  prevails  in  some  outlying  districts  of  the  Highlands, 
where  a  schoolmaster  is  engaged  to  teach  the  children  at  a  very  mode- 
rate fee,  and  is  boarded  by  turns  with  the  cotters  whose  boys  and  girls 
attend  his  classes. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  scholars  varied  just  as  the  salaries  did.  A  dis- 
tinction was  long  made  between  the  children  of  burgesses  and  of  land- 
ward parents.  The  former  paid  a  smaller  sum  than  the  latter,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  town  alone  that  paid  tho 
master's  salary,  and  consequently  its  youth  were  entitled  to  some  advan- 
tage. There  was  a  distinction  also  between  citizens  and  men  of  rank,  ao 
long  as  the  latter  continued  as  a  rule  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Burgh 
school.  In  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  the  quarterly  fee  of  each  scholar  was 
limited  to  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  Scots,  unless  he  were  the  son 
of  a  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  lord,  or  baron,  from  whom  the  masters  were 


•ikUOed  to  Uke  "sucb  stipend  for  the  instnustion  of  their  balms  «s  the 
aolfleiBeii  or  barotis  sktil  be  {)le«8e4  toibestow  upon  Ahem." 

in  JSdinburgh,  in  1693,  the  firal  and  second  Regents  had  a  quarterly 
lee  of  thirteen  shillinge  and  &?epence,  the  thM  had  lifteen  sbillings,  and 
the  fourth  twenty  ehUlinga,  with  a  capitation  lee  from  every  boy  in  the 
school  of  forty  pence,  aU  Soots  money.  In  1598  a  slight  addition  was 
made  to  the  foes  of  the  three  under^mastors,  and  thoir  salaries  were 
withdrawn  "  by  reason  of  their  honest  allowance ''  tfrom  the  scholars.  In 
1680  there  was  a  uniform  fee  in  all  the  classes  of  twenty  shillings  Scots 
fi>r  each  burgesses  child.  In  1709  the  quarterly  fee  wlis  fixed  at  5s.  ster- 
ling. A  hundred  years  later  {1805)  it  wto  raised  itunn  this  sum  to  10s. 
6d. ;  and  again  in  IB^Xt  when  the  Candlemas  offerings  were  abolished, 
to  jCl  a  quarter ;  and  recent  additions  that  have  been  made  to  this  charge 
arise  from  the  faot  >that  English  under  a  separate  mastear  is  now  an  im* 
perative  part  of  the  course,  and  that  provision  has  4o  be  made  for  the 
English  as  well  as  the  olassical  teacher. 

In  Glasgow,  in  1750,  the  fees  were  4a  a  quarts,  and  were  raised  to 
Gs.  in  1762  ;  to  7b.  6d.  a  few  years  later;  to  10s.  6d.  in  1807 ;  to  156. 
when  the  Candlemas  offerings  were  abolished,  about  1826 ;  and  at  pres- 
tfit  the  rate  is  as  follows : — For  the  first,  second,  <third,  and  fourth  years — 
Latin,  158.;  with  Classical  History  and  Geography,  206.;  Latin  and 
Greek,  20s. ;  fiRh  year's  class  for  Latin  and  Greek,  15s. 

In  Elgin,  in  1654,  the  children  of  burgesses  paid  twelve  shillings  Scots, 
and  ^^  landward  bairns  the  double  of  that,"  for  all  the  branches  taught  in 
the  English  school,  namely,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  music;  the 
fees  in  the  Grammar  School  were  probably  not  much  higher,  for  in  1716, 
the  master  was  authorized  to  charge  a  merk  Scots  **from  each  towns'* 
man^s  chiM,  and  the  double  thereof  firom  each  country  scholar,  besides 
the  other  casualties  used  and  wont" 

In  addition  to  their  fees  the  masters  were  allowed  a  vohintary  offering 
firom  the  scholars,  styled  the  hUis  siksr^  generally  a  quarter's  fee  in 
•mount  **  It  was  a  gratuity  presented  to  teachers  by  their  scholars  at 
Candlemas,  when  the  pupil  that  gave  most  was  pronounced  hing.  The 
designatk>n  appears  to  have  originated  from'  the  Scottish  word  62»m,  sig- 
nifying any  thing  that  makes  a  bloM,  it  being  conjectured  with  great 
probability  that  the  money  was  first  contributed  for  this  purpose  at  Can- 
dlemas, a  season  when  fires  and  lights  were  annually  khidled.  Candle- 
mas was  a  holiday ;  but  the  children  in  their  best  attire,  and  usually  hC* 
companied  by  their  parents,  repaired  to  the  school,  and  after  a  short 
while  spent  in  the  delivery  of  appropriate  orations,  the  proper  business 
of  the  forenoon  commenced.  The  roll  of  the  school  was  solemnly  called 
over,  and  each  boy  as  his  name  was  announced,  went  forward  and  pre- 
sented an  offering 'first  to  the  rector,  and  next  to  his  own  master.  When 
the  gratuity  was  less  than  the  quarterly  fee  no  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
but  when  it  amounted  to  that  sum  the  rector  exclaimed,  Vivat;  to  twice 
the  OTClioary  k^  I^hrMt  hie;  for  a  higher  sum,  Flareut  ter;fyr^ 
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guinea  and  upwards,  Ghriat !  Each  announcement  was  the  precursor 
of  an  amount  of  cheering  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  "  oflfer* 
ing."  When  the  business  was  over,  the  rector  rose,  and  in  an  audible 
voice  declared  the  ^ietor^  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the  highest  donor. 
There  was  usually  an  eager  competition  for  the  honor  of  Mng,  It  has 
been  averred  in  regard  to  a  provincial  school  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  a  boy  put  down*  a  guinea  to  insure  the  enviable  distinction  of  being 
hing  for  the  day,  when  the  father  of  a  rival  scholar  gave  his  son  a  guinea 
to  add  to  the  first  *^  offering,"  whereupon  an  alternate  advance  of  a 
guinea  each  took  place,  till  one  had  actually  laid  down  twenty-four,  and 
the  other  twenty -five  guineas."  Another  contribution  or  offering  of  a 
smaller  amount  was  called  the  hent  silter.  '*  In  days^of  old,  when  man j 
of  our  houses  boasted  no  better  floors  than  the  bare  earth,  it  was  cas- 
tomary  to  lay  down  rushes  or  bent  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  more  comfortable  appearance.  At  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  during  the  sam* 
mer  season  the  pupils  had  leave  to  go  and  cut  bent  for  the  school.  As 
in  these  excursions  the  bent  collectors  *  oftentimes  fell  a  wrestling  with 
hooks  in  their  hands,  and  sometimes  wronged  themselves,  other  tines 
their  neighbors,'  it  was  resolved  that  the  boys  should  have  their  accus- 
tomed holiday,  and  that  every  scholar  should  present  the  customary 
gratuity  (fourpence),  to  the  master  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  on 
the  first  Mondays  of  June  and  July,  which  are  commonly  called  the  bent 
silver  play,  with  which  money  the  master  was  to  buy  bent  or  other  things 
needful  for  the  school." 

With  their  emoluments  from  all  sources,  salaries,  fees,  voluntary  oflFer- 
ings,  and  from  offices  that  they  sometimes  held  along  with  that  of  school- 
master, such  as  that  of  session  clerk  and  precentor  in  the  church,  the 
teachers  in  our  burgh  schools  were  never  paid  at  an  extravagant  rate. 
At  the  close  of  last  century,  Dr.  Adam,  in  a  letter  to  the  rector  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen,  expressed  what  was  probably  the  general 
feeling  of  the  schoolmasters  both  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  their  salaries  and  incomes.  "  I  suppose  there  is  as  little 
cause  with  you  as  with  us,**  he  says,  **for  magistrates  to  restrict  masters 
from  receiving  additional  emoluments  from  their  scholars.  I  hope  your 
magistrates  have  been  more  liberal  than  ours  in  giving  you  adequate  sala- 
ries, that  they  thus  inhibit  you  from  receiving  any  other  thing.  Were 
this  to  take  place  among  us  we  should  be  deprived  of  a  considerable 
part  of  our  income.  The  poor  encouragement,  and  the  contumelious 
treatment  those  of  our  profession  generally  meet  with,  is  neither  for  the 
honor  nor  advantage  of  the  country.  While  the  emoluments  of  every 
other  rank  of  men  in  the  public  service  have  been  augmented,  those  of 
schoolmasters  in  Scotland,  for  the  most  part,  remain  the  same.  Neither 
the  salaries  nor  the  fees  in  our  schools  have  been  increased  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  Our  employers,  indeed,  in  general  have  raised  the  quar- 
ter payment,  but  nowise  in  proportion  to'  what  the  teachers  of  other 
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branches  of  knowledge  receive.    But  we  in  towns  are  tolerably  well  in 
comparison  with  our  poor  brethren  in  the  country.'* 

Masiera  and  AssistarUa, 

In  Grammar  schools,  properly  so  called,  there  has  usually  been  a  rector 
or  head  master,  with  one  or  more  doctors  under  him.  The  name  of  doc* 
tor  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  office  still  exists  under  other 
titles, — master,  assistant,  etc.  The  rector  or  head  master  had  considera- 
ble authority  over  the  others  in  early  times.  In  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School,  for  example,  when  it  received  the  constitution  that  it  still  substan- 
tially fetains,  in  1681,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  rector  should 
*^  teach  the  high  cisss  of  the  school,  and  have  the  inspection  and  over- 
sight of  the  rest  of  the  masters."  And  in  Edinburgh,  in  like  manner, 
the  regulations  of  the  Council  at  successive  times  show  that  the  rector 
was  intrusted  with  definite  power,  and  occupied  a  different  position  from 
the  rectors  of  the  present  day.  In  1608  he  was  appointed,  with  a  gen- 
eral oversight  over  all  the  doctors  or  regents.  In  1680  it  was  especially 
enacted  by  the  patrons,  that  while  not  entitled,  to  put  in  any  doctors  ex- 
cept those  presented  by  the  Council,  he  should  have  power,  upon  mis- 
demeanor, to  deprive  any  of  them  of  their  office ;  with  the  provision, 
however,  that  he  should  not  exercise  his  authority  without  first  inform- 
ing the  Council  and  giving  his  reasons  for  deposing  the  master.  In  1710 
the  rector  was  empowered  to  interfere  only  in  grave  cases  of  discipline ; 
to  exercise  a  general  oversight,  and  to  admonish  a  master  privately  if  he 
neglected  his  duty  or  performed  it  superficially.  For  continued  neglect 
he  was  to  admonish  him  publicly  before  his  colleagues ;  and  if  he  paid 
no  regard  to  this  second  remonstrance,  the  rector  was  without  delay  to 
represent  the  matter  both  to  the  Magistrates  and  the  Town-Council. 

On4|  very  invidious  duty,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  the  rector 
and  masters  had  to  discharge  in  reference  to  each  other.  At  the  annual 
visitation  of  the  school,  when  the  proper  business  was  finished,  the  head 
master  withdrew,  and  the  others  were  requested  to  state  any  thing  they 
knew  against  him ;  and  in  like  manner  the  doctors  were  likewise  re- 
moved, and  "  trial  was  taken  what  the  master  or  any  other  had  to  say 
against  them  or  any  one  of  them."  This  custom  we  find  in  use  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1709,  when,  the  school  having  fallen  into  a  bad  condition,  the 
Council  "  called  the  master  and  doctors  before  them,  to  take  trial  of  the 
cause  thereot  Having  removed  the  doctors,  and  interrogated  the  master, 
whether  or  not  the  decay  of  the  school  did  proceed  from  the  negligence 
or  insufficiency  of  the  doctors,  he  answered,  that  so  far  as  he  knew  the 
doctors  did  duly  attend  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  but  alleged  that 
the  decay  did  proceed  from  the  great  number  of  private  schools  in  the 
town.  And  being  interrogated  as  to  his  method  of  teaching  and  books 
that  he  taught,  he  gave  a  full  account  of  them ;  and  it  being  alleged  that 
the  decay  of  the  school  was  his  want  of  authority  in  discipline,  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  always  his  practice  to  keep  a  middle  way,  avoiding  too 


^tjQ  mcoavAMY  mmtmcmmt  in  wxmjjm, 

Biucb  Mtonty  or  too  rnnoh  Utntf,  Thereafter  the  dooloiB  w< 
in,  and  the  master  reumted ;  wad  they  being  also  ioAeitfogated 
the  decay  of  the  school  did  proceed,  they  alleged  that  it  did  proceed 
firom  the  number  of  private  schools.**  In  Aberdeen  the  traces  of  this  in- 
quisitortal  spirit  continued'  down  at  least  till  the  end  of  the  last  oenlaiy 
0IOW  moefa  kMiger  we  can  not  say),  and  that  in  its  most  hwcniliallng  f&rm>, 
m  the  presence,  namely,  of  the  boy&  In  reference  to  ^ib,  Dr.  Adrna 
writes  to  his  friend,  Ibe  rector  .of  Aberdeen : — *'  As  to  the  stoled  meet- 
iBffi  for  paiblic  discipline,  1  rtty  much  disapproTo  of  them.  What  is 
said  might  do  very  well  for  prrrate  advice ;  but  tbere  seems  no  necesAtf 
for  pnbUflhing  it  to  the  boys ;  and  I  can  n6t  see  the  propriety  of  sofenu^ 
interrogacing  yon  in  their  presence  how  hsr  these  regulations  have  been 
^trict]y  observed  or  not  during  the  preceding  year.  Whatever  ten^  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  a  teadier  in  the  eyes*  of  his  scholsrs,  as  this 
proposal  seesos  to  do,  is  surely  hurtful^ 

In  a  second  ciaas  of  burghs,  where  the  Mttherities  sapported  a  Qran* 
mar  school  for  lAtin  and  Qroek  and  aa  fingtisfa  sdiool  for  elementary 
branches,  as  in  Elgin  and  elsewhere^  the  misters  were  independent  of 
each  otAier,  as  long,  ait  least,  as  they  oontiBoed  apart;  and  wken  Ibey 
were  brought  togetl^er,  as  maay  of  these  sepaxate  schools  were  at  tfao 
beginning  of  the  present  eentury,  ander  the  nane  of  Academies,  ^^oogk 
the  title  of  rector  is  frequently  found  associated  with  one  or  otber  of  tkm 
masters,  it  neither  implied  nur  conforred  any  auliiority. 

In  a  third  class  of  bttrgbs>  wiMre  tbere  was  but  one  school  from  thns' 
immemorial  for  all  the  branches  of  education,  there  was  usually  a  bead 
master,  who  taught  Latin,  and  a  doctor  or  assistant  under  bhn,  who  tasg^t 
fmch  subjects  as  ho  was  directed  to  teach  by  his  superior.  Bat  even  in 
such  cases,  the  doctor  not  unfrequently  contrived  to  emaacipnte  binmdll 
un  course  of  time,  into  an  independent  master ;  and  all  tfavoughoot  Soot- 
land,  in  every  class  of  burgh  that  we  have  indicated  in  tho  above  tfareo- 
fold  division,  the  growing  tendency  has  been  for  the  separate  depnrV 
ipents  of  each  school  to  acquire  absolute  independence ;  so  that  each 
school  is  practically  a  small  repuhliC|  in  which  tbere  are  as  many  beads 
as  there  are  masters* 

In  very  early  times,  it  seams  to  have  been  deariy  understood  by  tiM 
lown-OouQcil  that  the  office  was  for  Ufe ;  and  one  of  the  great  diflft- 
cullies  that  the  Town-Council  of  Edinbui^h  in  1580  had  in  getting  rid 
of  an  obnoxious  schoolmaster,  was  the  (act,  as  stated  in  their  own  recorda, 
that  he  "  was  provided  to  his  office  during  his  lifotime."  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eigbteenth  centuries,  the  patrons  frequently  made  spn- 
cial  agreements  with  their  masters ;  and  there  are  probably  few  burghs 
in  Scodand  in  which,  if  their  records  were  searched,  It  would  not  be 
found  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  sdioolmaster,  at  one  time  or  otfaei^ 
was  Btipalated  to  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  life.  Somethoaes  it  was  ter- 
minable at  the  end  of  three  years,  as  in  Elgin ;  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
ten,  as  in  Dunfermline;  soD|tiims8  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  as  in 
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Edinburgh,  in  an  •nactment  yasaed  in  HI  9.  But  occasions  arose  evevj 
now  and  then  when  the  schoolmasters  kicked  against  these  temporary 
appointments,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  their  legality ;  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Court,  from  time  to  time,  have  all  tended  to  show  that  tho 
Town-Councils  have  acted  ultru  vire$  in  electiug  the  schoolmasters  for  a 
limited  period,  and  that  they  bold  their  office,  and  have  always  held  \%^ 

lor  life. 

Scholars. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  Grammar  schools,  not  in  tke  cUef  borghs  only,  but  in  places  of  less 
ioBportance,  were  resorted  to  by  the  cbiklren  of  the  nobility  and  higher 
gentry,  as  well  as  by  the  middle  and  better  sort  of  the  lower  clas&.  Even 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  still  the  schools  where 
the  children  of  the  gentry,  as  a  rula»  received  a  part  of  their  classical 
education.  At  present  they  are  almost  ezcliisively  supplied  from^ba 
naiddle  ranks,  including  in  that  general  description,  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers at  the  one  end,  and  professional  men  and  the  kss  wealthy  landed 
proprietors  at  the  other,  but  having  few  or  no  representatives  of  tho 
lowest  or  highest  classes  on  their  benehcfti 

The  main  causa  that  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  lowest  daaaes 
from  them  ia  the  rate  of  fees,  which,  though  moderate  enough,  are  be»> 
yond  the  means  of  the  poor  in  all  our.  best  Burgh  schoels^  and  are 
flukpted  for  them  only  en  the  case  of  those  burghs  where  the  school  ii^ 
in  fact,  as  it  is  sometimes  also  ia  luune,  the  Parochial  school  The  causes 
tkat  have  fed  to  the  withdcawal  of  the  highest  classes  are  more  oompli- 
cated,  but  are  neither  lar  to  aeek  nor  unnatural  Indeed,  before  tbo 
firesent  century,  they  may  all  ha  comprehended  under  one  chief  causey 
the  root  and  soureei  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  the  rest — the  union^ 
namely,  of  the  two  kingdom&--imperfeet^  at  first  under  Jamea  VI,  and 
interrupted  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cencnvy  by  civil  strife^ 
iMit  cemented  in  1709,  and  every  day  since  that  tending  more  and  sioro 
towards  culmination.  NatumQy  and  irresistibly  the  attractions  of  the 
greater  kmgdom  have  drawn  towards  it  the  chief  notability  and  gentry; 
Their  awKsatioos  as  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  Hooses  of  Parli»> 
meat  have  necessarily  taken  not  a  fow  of  them  thither.  In  a  memorial 
which  he  submitted  to  his  patrons  m  1718,  the  rector  of  the  High  Sohool 
of  Ediabuigh  petitions  for  an  increase  of  salaiyon  this  very  scora 
'*  There  were  then,**  he  says,  *^  scarce  any  of  the  nobility  and  very  few 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  youth 
who  attended  his  institution  were  almost  altogether  the  children  of  bur^ 
gesses.** 

The  fame  of  the  great  English  schools  themselves,  their  less  mixed 
character,  their  being  the  natural  entrance  to  Oxford  and  Cambridgi^ 
and  the  places  where  the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  would  find  their 
future  companions  and  equal  associates,  and,  above  all,  the  adherence  ia 
the  main  of  the  highest  ranks  to  a  different  form  of  religious  fiuth  firom 
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that  professed  by  the  mass  of  Scotland,  all  acooaot  for  the  gradaal  dis- 
appearance of  the  Teiy  highest  classes  from  the  pablic  Burgh  schools^ 

Their  example,  again,  has  naturally  acted  on  a  class  somewhat  belo^ 
them,  and  the  tendency  has  increasingly  been  with  that  class  also  to 
give  its  sons  an  education  in  England.  Facilities  of  travel  have  widened 
the  6eld  of  choice  for  parents  at  home,  and  extended  the  area  from  which 
schools  in  larger  provincial  towns  derive  their  scholars,  so  that  the 
smaller  burghs  must  content  themselves  with  their  local  supply  for  sup- 
port 

Systein  of  JPrcmoHoiL 

As  a  general  rule,  the  scholars  in  the  gpummar  and  burgh  schools  have 
been  promoted  by  seniority  and  not  by  examination  from  year  to  year, 
and  this  nsage  has  become  so  mveterate  and  universal,  that  it  fs  gener- 
ally imagined  to  have  been  inherent  In  the  Scottish  system  from  the 
fir^ ;  but  in  the  best  of  the  schools  it  was  not  always  so.  In  Edinburgh, 
in  the  directory  of  1598,  it  was  enacted  that  boys  intended  for  any  class 
in  the  school  must  first  be  presented  to  the  principal  master,  m  order 
that  he  might  enroll  their  names  in  his  book,  and  by  trial  of  their  ability 
fix  the  class  for  which  he  found  them  fit.  No  regent  was  permitted  to 
put  forward  or  keep  back  any  pupil  without  the  consent  of  his  superior, 
but  all  boys  who  were  found  by  the  principal  unable  to  ^'  hold  with  their 
marrows  **  or  equals^  were  to  be  put  back  by  him  at  the  quarterly  exam- 
ination ;  and  in  the  revised  directory  of  1710  it  was  ordained  that  '^at 
the  ascension  of  the  classcsi,  particular  care  be  taken  that  such  only  be 
allowed  to  advance  as  understood  tolerably  well  at  least  those  things 
that  have  been  taught  the  preceding  year.'*  Even  to  the  present  day  an 
excellent  rule  on  the  subject  exists  in  Aberdeen.  "On  a  certain  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  the  school  will  be  opened  after  the  competilioii 
holidays  for  the  entrance  examination  for  the  various  classes,  the  sub- 
jects of  examination  being  the  work  of  the  previous  three  Boonths  in 
each  class.  Pupils  intending  to  join  the  first  class  will  have  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  which  will  consist  in  writing  to  dictation  a  few 
simple  English  sentences,  and  showing  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  English  grammar.  Pupils  from  other  schools  will  be  exam- 
ined separately  by  the  masters  of  the  classes  which  they  propose  to  join 
on  whatever  books  they  have  been  previously  reading.'*  But  this  excel- 
lent rule  is  never  acted  upon,  and  Aberdeen,  in  common  with  other 
Scottish  schools,  goes  upon  the  principle  of  rejecting  none^  and  promoting 
all  alike  by  seniority. 

ThrUdMce  of  Sehotan, 

In  the  early  history  of  the  schools,  the  turbulence  of  the  scholars  is  a 
most  noticeable  feature.  It  seems  to  have  shown  itself  In  its  most 
aggravated  forms  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  ;  but  even  in  the  smaller 
l>urghs  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  insubordination  prevailed  in  a  fbrra 
quite  unknown  to  modern  times.  In  the  Presbytery^s  report  of  the 
Elgin  school  in  1640  the  progress  of  the  scholars  was  said  to  be  not 
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altogether  what  could  have  heen  wished,  and  the  reason  assigned  was 
the  troublesome  times,  and  the  untowardness  and  insolence  of  youth 
taking  occasion  thereupon.  In  Banff,  in  1698,  severe  measures  were 
passed  by  the  Council  for  the  punishment  of  certain  scholars  who  were 
encouraged  by  their  parents  in  rebellion  against  their  masters.  In 
Dunbar,  in  1679,  the  turbulent  spirit  seems  to  have  assumed  the  form 
of  public  damage  to  the  glass  windows  of  the  church  and  school,  of 
breaking  desks  and  k)cks.  Fugitives,  with  those  that  maliciously  rebelled 
against  their  masters,  were  to  be  punished  with  severity ;  and  where  the 
stubborn  parties  were  too  strong  '^  the  aid  of  the  magistrates  was  to  be 
invoked.'* 

In  Aberdeen,  in  1580,*  it  was  found  requisite  to  pass  an  Act  of 
"  Council  ordering  the  scholars  on  tbeir  entry  to  find  caution  under  the 
penalty  of  £10  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  for  paying  due  obedience 
both  to  the  magistrates  and  their  masters."  "  In  1612,  the  pupils,  repin- 
ing at  the  severity  of  the  rector's  discipline,  became  mutinous,  and 
determined  to  resent  it  at  their  own  hands.  Having  armed  themselves 
with  hackbuts,  pistols,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  they  took  possession 
of  the  Sang  School,  and  were  threatening  to  commit  acts  of  outrage, 
when  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent 
it  The  ringleaders  of  the  juvenile  insurrection  were  apprehended  and* 
sent  to  prison,  and  twenty-one  of  the  most  prominent  insurgents  were 
expelled,  not  only  from  the  Grammar  School  but  from  all  the  other 
schools  of  the  town." 

Edinburgh  took  the  precedence  in  the  general  spirit  of  tumult  and 
rebellion.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  periodical  disturbances  or  "barrings  out"  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School.  In  1680,  the  scholars  were  so  turbulent  that 
nine  of  them  were  committed  to  prison  and  fined  for  their  misconduct 
In  1587  there  was  a  formidable  barring  out,  which  was  not  quelled  until 
the  civic  authorities  were  assembled,  and  an  entrance  obtained  by  shat- 
tering the  principal  door  to  pieces.  When  they  entered,  they  found 
that,  besides  provisions  for  several  days,  the  scholars  had  in  their  pos- 
session fire-arms  of  every  description,  swords  and  halberts,  and  other 
weapons,  which  fortunately  were  not  used  on  this  occasion.  On  the  15th 
of  September,  1596,  the  most  serious  affair  of  this  nature  occurred. 
According  to  established  custom  the  scholars  sought  a  week's  holiday 
from  the  magistrates.  Their  request  was  refused,  and  the  boys,  most 
of  them  "  gentilmenis  bairns,"  entered  into  a  contract  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  the  magistrates.  They  provided  themselves  with  fire-arms 
and  swords,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  took  possession  of  the  school-house, 
and  strongly  barricaded  and  guarded  every  entrance  into  it  The  rector 
having  failed  to  efiect  an  entrance,  called  in  to  bis  aid  the  municipal 
power.  John  Macmoran,  one  of  the  magistrates,  immediately  came  to 
the  High  School  with  the  city  officers  to  force  an  entrance.     Upon  their 
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ftppetirance  in  tibe  ytHs  tibe  hojs  beeane  oatnageDos,  snd  «ppear«l 
determaned  to  oppose  &em  to  the  otaofit  Williun  Sincleir,  sen  of  tte 
Obencellor  of  Caithness,  one  of  the  ringleadera,  was  seen  to  take  hiA 
etatid  at  a  wmdew  overlooking  oae  of  the  entrances,  and  oonmeBdiiig 
all  that  was  going  on  without  Macinoran,  not  sntid^atlng  any  dange*^ 
was  urging  his  officers  to  force  the  door  witll  a  long  beam  used  as  a  bat- 
tering-ram, Sinclair  remained  at  has  window,  threatening  to  sboet  Mao- 
aaoran  if  be  did  not  desist  He  persisted^  and  bad  nearly  bimt  open  tbe 
door,  when  a  shot  in  the  Ibrehead  from  Sinclair's  pistol  killed  him  on  tbe 
epot  Immediately  en  this  there  was  a  roafa  of  dtiaens  to  the  achooL 
They  burst  into  the  place  and  carried  the  rebels  off  in  a  body  to  the 
Tolbooth.  A  fiormal  deputation  Avm  the  Town-ConneS  carried  the 
news  to  the  King.  Seven  of  the  boys  were  kept  in  prison  §at  two 
jaondia,  at  the  end  of  wiuch  time  tbey  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Privy  Council  oomplaining  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subject- 
ed, declaring  their  innocence,  uid  demending,  as  the  sons  of  barons  or 
landed  proprietors,  to  be  tried,  not  before  the  magistrates  of  EdinbnrgK 
but  before  a  tribunal  the  m%ority  of  whom  should  be  peers  of  the  realm. 
The  particulars  of  tbe  trial  have  been  lost^  but  the  prisoners  were  soea 
after  liberated  without  further  puniubment 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  mutinous  ainrit  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  the  severe  discipline  attributed  to  the  eariy  6choolnMster& 
But  another  explanation  of  it,  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  is  to  besought 
in  the  large  admixture  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  achoofai 
Apart  altogether  from  the  natur^  **  untowardness  and  inaoleoce**  of 
youth,  they  would,  of  course,  regard  their  teachers  as  inferiors,  and  this 
want  of  respect  would  be  increased  by  the  subordinate  position  in  whick 
the  masters  were  held  by  tbe  authorities.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  at  ait 
events,  that  we  hear  little  of  rebellion  and  mutiny  of  Uie  Behotars  after 
tbe  Union  in  1709,  when  the  sons  of  the  nobility  began  to  be  educated 
in  England  ;  and  no  mention  of  them  siAce  tiie  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  Burgh  schools,  even  in  the  chief  towns,  bad  become 
yery  much  the  seminaries  of  the  middle  daaaes,  and  the  gentry  had  fol^ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  nobles. 

BuiyecU  cf  InttrmeUotk* 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  Qrammar  schools  were  much  the  same 

before  as  after  the  Beformalaon.     Their  daasical  character  may  be 

■'  I     I    I    I  1 1   » ■■«  »  —I  It  II I  II     I   » 

*  In  connection  with  this  aubj«et,  wo  may  mention  thod  Greek  mu  fint  taught  in  Oambridlge  bj 
Bratmus  in  1510.  and  that  it  was  only  after  an  obstinate  struggle  that  it  was  introduced  into 
OxfoPd  about  Um  same  time,  and  a  Greek  profemonhfp  there  was  Ihst  endowed  by  Wolsey  in 
1519.  A  party  of  stvdeots  eppeeed  to  Ha  intfoduetHM.  midar  tbe  nam«  of  Twjnna,  tried  to  pot 
the  first  lecturer  down  by  clamor  and  rioleneck  bat  fortunately  tb«  king  intarferad  in  AiTor  of 
Che  Grecian  side.  In  the  English  public  school  we  find  traces  of  it  as  early  as  151S.  By  the 
•tatntea  of  8t  Pa«rt  sofcool  in  tliat  year,  tho  master  fs  to  be  **  lemed  In  good  and  dene  Latio 
literatttca,  and  also  in  Oraek,  if  each  is  to  be  *  gotloa,*  mud  a  wieh  ia  alao  oxpreswd.  that  the 
scholars  should  be  taught  always  in  good  literature,  both  Latin  aud  Greek."  This  is  by  no  nmm 
eonclusive  evidence  that  it  was  taught  quite  so  eorly,  but  as  the  masters  in  the  English  schools 
about  1330  included  among  them  Lily  (of  St  Faults),  and  Nowell  (of  Westminster),  mea  of 
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I^Mheffed  fram  tlio  ddscripdofi  §;iTeB  of  Logie-Montrose,  about  1570,  hf 
jjtaaas  Melytlle,  nephew  of  Andrew  Melville.  *^  We  lenrned  there,'*  he 
says,  "  the  rodimcnts  of  the  Latin  Qranmair,  with  the  vocables  in  Latm 
and  French,  also  diverse  apeechee  in  French,  with  the  reading  and  right 
pronunciation  of  the  tongue.  We  proceeded  farther  to  the  etymologer 
of  LiliuB  and  hie  syntax,  as  also  a  little  of  the  a^ntaz  of  Linacer ;  there- 
with was  joined  Hunter's  Nomenclature,  the  Minora  Colk>quia  of  Eras- 
mus, and  some  of  the  Eclogues  «pf  Virgil  and  Epistles  of  Horace ;  also 
Cicero,  his  Epistles  ad  Terentlam.  There,  ailso,"  he  adds,  '*  we  had  the 
•ir  good  and  the  fickU  reasonably  fair,  and  by  our  master  were  tau^it 
to  handle  the  bow  for  archery,  the  club  for  golf,  the  batons  for  fencing, 
also  to  run,  to  leap^  to  swim,  to  wrestle,  to  prove  pratteiks,  every  one 
having  his  match  and  antagonist  both  in  lessons  and  play."  Of  Mo»- 
tpose  itself,  bo  says,  **  The  master  of  the  school  was  a  learned,  honest, 
kind  man.  Ho  was  veiy  skillful  and  dttigent  The  first  year  be  caused 
ns  to  go  through  the  Rudiments  again,  thereafter  enter  and  pass  through 
the  first  part  of  the  Grammar  of  Sebastian  ;  therewith  we  heard  Phor- 
mione  Terentii,  and  were  exercised  in  composition.  After  that  we 
entered  to  the  second  part^  and  heard  thereat  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and 
diverse  other  things." 

Greek  was  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools  about  the  same  time  as 
that  to  which  the  above  extracts  from  Melville's  Diary  refer:  The  town 
in  which  it  was  first  taught  was  Montrose,  in  the  yeai*  1584.  The 
honor  of  introducHig  it  is  due  to  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  who  on  his  return 
home  from  traveling  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  brought  with  him  a 
Frenchman  skilled  in  the  Greek  language;.  Through  this  means,  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Andrew  MelviHe  acquired  it  in  1507  from  a  teacher  named 
Harsilliers,  and  established  its  study  afterwards  in  the  two  universities 
of  which  he  was  Principal  in  auccessiony — Glasgow,  namely,  in  1675,  and 
8t  Andrews,  in  1580.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  its 
study  into  both  of  them,  for  in  Glasgow  it  was  unknown  before  his  time, 
and  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  year  1575,  hia  nephew  says,  '*Onr  regent  (or 
tutor)  began  and  taught  us  the  A  B  0  of  the  Greek,  and  the  simple 
declensions,  but  went  no  further." 

Of  Scotch  Grammar  Schools,  Perth  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in 
which  the  Greek  language  was  taught  In  the  'year  1558,  Mr.  John 
Bow,  one  of  the  early  reformers,  was  settled  as  minfsteic  in  Perth.  He 
was  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  taught  these  languages  to  his 
boarders  who  attended  the  Grammar  School.  He  gave  lessons  also  in 
Greek  to  Slmson,  the  rector  of  the  school,  "  by  which  means,**  says 


kflfirfiiff,  tbe  hoy  oaiar  Uwtr  eliarte  at  Inft  wbm  pnok^Jy  taoffal  ibe  •l««Mntt  •f  th«  laaguag*. 
la  the  Btatula*  of  tha  aav  CatlMdral*  establialMMl  kj  Beniy  YIIJ.  io  154J.  it  wm  provided  tbat 
time  should  be  a  framraar  ichool  for  each,  with  a  head  roaster  learned  io  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and 
fbe  eonelusion  to  whioh  Hallani  cornea  on  the  subject  ft,  that  before  the  middle  of  doeen  BHia- 
belh*a  raifo,  or  tho  year  ISSS,  Uie  fudfmaals  af  the  Giaek  laignafa  wom  imparled  to  b«fB  tft 
WertaiitafyBtoii,  Wiachirtar,  91.  PaolX  and  io  ■•m*  alio  of  tfa»  )•»  impoitaBt  tchoolk 
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It^Crie,  *'it  came  afterwards  to  be  taught  in  Perth."  It  graduallj 
extended  to  other  schools,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century, 
we  have  notices  of  its  existence  in  various  places.  It  was  taught  in 
Prestoupans  in  1606,  and  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1614,  a  class  was 
established  in  the  High  School  for  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  In 
the  election  of  a  head-master  a  few  years  later,  there  was  a  comparatiTo 
trial  of  two  candidates  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
burghs,  however,  Greek,  if  it  was  e^r  introduced  at  all,  took  but  a 
slight  hold,  and  even  in  the  larger  ones,  it  enjoyed  but  a  precarious 
existence.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  it  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  a 
branch  of  study  very  shortly  after  its  introduction,  and  did  not  take  its 
place  again  till  Adam  was  rector.  For,  in  1772,  a  few  years  after  his 
appointment,  there  was  a  remonstrance  from  the  Principal  and  Professors 
of  the  University,  in  which  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs: — 

"  We  beg  to  lay  before  our  honorabla  patrons  some  particulars  which  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  University  so  nearly,  and  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
plan  of  education  in  this  city,  as  to  call  for  their  immediate  attention  and  inter- 
position. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  the  rector  of  the  High  School  opened  a 
class  for  teaching  the  elements  of  tlie  Greek  language,  which  a  considerable 
number  of  his  scholars  attend.  In  this,  as  well  as  all  other  Universities  of 
Scotland,  the  Greek  class  is  elementary.  The  professor  begins  to  teach  his 
student  tlie  first  principles  of  that  language,  and  instructs  them  in  the  gram- 
mar until  they  are  capable  of  reading  the  huthors  in  that  language. 

By  this  innovation  of  the  rector's,  it  is  evident  that  an  encroachment  Is  made 
on  the  province  of  the  University,  and  he  deprives  the  professor  of  Greek  of 
students,  who,  according  to  the  accuBtomed  course  of  education,  should  have 
attended  his  clasa  Wo  have  inspected  two  sets  of  regulations  concerning  the 
course  of  education  in  the  High  School,  framed  by  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  desire  of  the  Magistrates,  and  confirmed  by  Acts  of  Council,  the 
one  in  A.  D.  1644,  the  other  A.  D.  1710;  and  by  both  of  these  the  High  School 
is  considered  only  as  a  Latin  school,  nor  have  any  of  the  present  rector^s  pre- 
decessors thought  tliemselves  entitled  to  teach  Greek. 

As  the  Magistrates  and  Town-Council  are  patrons  both  ot  the  UniverBity* 
and  High  School,  we  trust,  in  their  attention  to  the  welfare  of  both  these  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  that  they  will  prevent  any  interference  between  them,  and 
will  not  permit  such  an  encroachment  upon  the  University  by  a  master  under 
their  authority,  but  limit  him  to  his  proper  function  of  teaching  the  Latin 
language,  as  sufficient  to  employ  his  whole  time  and  attention." 

In  Dundee,  it  was  certainly  not  taught  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  Glasgow,  a  rector's  class  was  formed  in  the  year  1615,  in 
which,  besides  Latin,  the  elements  of  Greek  were  also  to  be  taught  In 
Elgin,  whose  school  records  have  been  more  thoroughly  searched  than 
those  of  any  other  town  in  Scotland,  a  master,  able  to  teach  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin,  is  first  mentioned  in  1728,  but  the  first  notice  that  we  havo 
of  the  classes  being  examined  in  Greek  is  in  1795,  when  Homer  is  espec- 
ially mentioned  as  the  author  whom  they  had  been  reading. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  introduce  Hebrew  into  the  Grammar 
schools.  It  proves  the  zeal  of  the  early  reformers  for  learning,  but  Uie 
failure  to  establish  it  as  a  usual  branch  of  study  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
regretted.  It  was  first  taught  by  Mr.  Row,  in  the  city  of  Perth,  to  the 
boys  who  boarded  with  him,  in  the  year  1558.     In  1606,  the  school  of 
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Prestonpans  was  built  and  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dayidson  as  a  tri- 
lingual seminary  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  and  in  1644,  Hebrew 
was  added  to  the  course  of  study  of  Perth  Grammar  school.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  taugbt  in  no  Grammar  school  in  Scotland. 

In  regard  to  English  and  the  elementary  branches  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion In  practice  between  the  smaller  burghs  and  those  of  greater  conse- 
quence. In  the  former  the  Grammar  school  usually  taught  all  the 
branches  of  education,  and  did  Tery  much  the  same  work  in  towns  as 
th«  Parochial  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  In  them,  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  very  early  came  to  be  recognized  as  departments  in  the 
school.  In  almost  every  case,  howcTer,  the  duty  of  the  rector  was  con- 
fined to  classics,  and  his  subordinate  master,  the  doctor,  taught  the  infe- 
rior branches.  Sometimes  also  it  was  permitted  to  females  to  teach  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  girls  to  a  more  advanced  period,  although, 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the.  present  century,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
smaller  burghs,  both  boys  and  girls  were  educated  in  the  same  school  in 
all  the  subjects  usually  taught  In  this  respect  they  present  a  contrast 
to  the  larger  and  more  important  towns, — Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Glas- 
gow,— ^where  only  boys  are  admitted,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  girls 
in  the  education  afforded  and  paid  for  out  of  the  general  funds. 

In  the  larger  burghs,  English  was  not  a  branch  of  the  Grammar 
school,  properly  so  called.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  Latin  was  the 
only  subject  taught  until  the  year  1593,  when  a  master  for  writing  (and 
probably  arithmetic)  was  appointed.  It  was  not  imperative  on  the  boys 
to  attend  his  class,  and  as  late  as  1704  the  Town-Council  requested  the 
rector  and  his  colleagues  to  use  their  influence  in  his  favor,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  received  little  encouragement  in  his  voca- 
tion. Geography  was  introduced  in  1716,  and  was  taught  only  in  the 
rector's  class.  In  1827,  when  the  school  was  re-organized,  the  classical 
masters  were  instructed  to  teach  English  literature,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy. A  French  master  was  also  appointed  at  Che  same  time ;  arith- 
metic was  taken  from  the  writing-master,  and,  together  with  mathemat- 
ics, formed  into  a  new  department  German  was  first  taught  in  the 
school  in  1845,  and  it  was  only  in  1866  that  English  was  taught  as  a 
separate  branch  by  special  masters. 

In  Glasgow,  the  Grammar  school  continued  to  be  exclusively  a  classical 
seminary  till  1816,  when  a  teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic  was  appointed. 
In  1834,  mathematics,  English,  and  French,  were  added  to  the  course 

In  Abei-deen,  it  would  appear,  from  the  directory  of  1553,  that  arith- 
metic was  a  part  of  the  course  from  a  very  early  period,  but  it  is  only 
within  a  year  or  two  that  English  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  special 
department  It  had  been  taught  for  some  time  by  the  classical  masters 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  course.  In  two  of  these  schools,  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  it  is  only  the  higher  English  that  is  taught, — grammar, 
composition,  and  literature ;  but  in  Glasgow  (so  rapid  has  the  change 
been   fi-om   its  first  introduction)  there  are    elementary  classes  for 
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begioaersin  En^ish,  just  as  in  the  fiimdler  burghs  and  the  Plaotihiifl 
schools,  for  ohildiren,  that  is  to  say,  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 

In  Montrose  up  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentury,  4he<GTami»ar 
school  was  exclusively  devoted  to  classics.  In  Stiiiing,  Latin  and  Greek 
alone  were  tanght  in  the  Grammar  School  as  lately  as  1653.  In  Dam- 
fries,  the  Singlish  School,  as  distinguished  irom<the  Grammar  Sehool,  was 
suppressed  in  1724,  and  its  master  received  notice  that  his  services  and 
sdary  woald  be  discontinoed,  aa  the  Town-Goonoil  had  resolved  "that 
the  Latin  and  English  languages  should  be  taught  in  the  High  Schcnd 
of  the  buiigh  in  future  by  the  classical  masters."  Even  in  Banff,  litlfo 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1762,  the  only  public  school  of  the 
burgh  confined  its  teaching  exclusively  to  Latin,  and  the  inhabilanls  in 
consequence  were  at 'that  time  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  rural 
schools  for  instruction  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  all  of 
tiiese,  English,  ftom  the  vwy  beginning,  is  now  a  recognised  part  of  the 
course. 

The  want  of  English  and  such  other  elementary  branches  as  <wereiioi 
taught  in  the  Grammar  School -was  supplied  in  varions  ways,  chiefly  by 
the  Lecture  schools  already  noticed,  by  Sang  schools,  and  by  Private 
schools,  tolerated  or  licensed  by  the  anthorities.  This  was  the  case  in 
Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  year  151 9,  we  find  it  ordained  by-the  ProTost^and 
Bailies  that  no  persons  within  the  ^burgh  should  put  their  children  to  any 
other  than  the  Grammar  School,  except  only  for  learning  **  Grace-book 
and  Primer."  In  1724  the  number  of  teachers  tried  and  licensed  is  lim- , 
ited  to  five,  and  in  1702,  Leechman,  who  taught  Sir  Walter  Scott 
English,  was  one  of  the  four  English  masters  licensed  and  appointed  by 
the  magistrates. 

Somg  Schools  for  Mwic  and  EngJith, 

I.  In  connection  with  the  growth  of  English  schools  for  ^he  ordinary 
branches,  alongAide  of  the  Grammar  schools,  or  forming  a  department 
of  the  Burgh  school,  the  Sang  school  deserves  especial  notice.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  Sang  schools  were  originally  for  teaching  music.  They 
existed  in  some  cases  before  the  Reformation,  for  in  Ayr  we  find  notice 
of  a  music-master  as  early  as  1636,  but  they  mainly  owe  their  origin  to 
an  enactment  passed  in  1679,  which  is  in  the  following  terms: — "For 
instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  art  of  music  and  singing,  which  is  almost 
decayed,  and  will  shortly  decay,  unless  timeous  remedy  be  provided,  our 
sovereign  Lord,  with  advice  of  the  three  Estates  of  his  present  Parlia- 
ment, requests  the  Provosts,  Bailies,  Council,  and  community,  of  the 
most  special  burghs  of  this  realm,  and  the  patrons  and  provosts  of  col- 
leges where  Sang  schools  are  founded,  to  erect  and  set  up  a  Sang  school, 
with  a  master  sufficient  and  able  for  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  sidd 
science  of  music,  as  they  shall  answer  to  his  Highness  upon  the  peril  of 
their  foundations.'*  This  act  appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
obeyed ;  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitknd 
Club,  in  **  the  extracts  from  the  accounts  of  common  good  of  the  vari- 
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•US  burgfas  in  Scotland,'^  relative  to  4he  pRfnientfi  for  soboolssnd  sohool- 
■Msters,  betireen  the  years  1^7  and  1434,  there  are  many  entries  of 
aalariea  paid  to  teachers'  of  music  These  payments  vwry  from  £26^ 
Scots,  at  the  highest,  for  '*  fee  and  hoase  mail,*'  to  £6,  18s.  4d.  Scots,  at 
the  lowest^ 

The  number  of  these  schools  can  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  bnt  in 
tike  special  reports  on  the  Bargh  schools  there  are  no  fewer  than  foar- 
teen  which  at  one  time  had  Music  schools  attached  to  them.  For  their 
support,  not  unfrequently  endowments  were  made  from  the  Church 
lands.  Thus,  in  Elgin,  whose  Sang  School  was  founded  in  1594,  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  Hospital  or  Msfisondieu  was  mortified  by 
Foyal  grants  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town -Council  for  this  purpose.  In 
Dunfermline,  in  1610,  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  VI.,  mortified  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Council,  £2,000  Scots  for  the  support  of 
a  schoolmaster  of  the  burgh  and  a  teacher  of  music,  and  the  Town- 
Council  bound  themselves,  and  their  successors,  to  pay  each  of  them 
jBlOO  Scots,  or  £8,  6s.  6d.,  annually,  as  the  interest  of  this  sum.  Be- 
sides teaching  music,  the  master  of  the  Sang  School  acted  from  the  first 
as  precentor  or  ^*  taker  up  of  the  psalms"  in  the  parish  church.  And 
in  some  cases  we  can  trace  him  still,  as  in  Dunfermline,  acting  in  this 
capacity  when  all  connection  with  the  school  has  actually  ceased.  But 
from  an  early  period  he  seems  also  to  have  taught  English  and  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  education  alongside  of  the  Grammar  School.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  in  burgKs  where  Lecture  schools  did  not 
exist,  the  reader  in  the  Church  instructed  the  children  in  the  Grace- 
book,  Catechism,  and  Bible ;  and  as  early  as  1628  and  1688  we  find  the 
music-master  specially  designated  also  the  **  reader"  in  the  towns  of  Tain 
and  Dumfries. 

The  case  of  Elgin  illustrates  the  conversion  of  the  Music  school 
first  into  an  English  school,  where  rauMc  also  was  taught,  and  in  winch 
ultimately  English,  with  the  branches  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  became 
the  main  subjects,  and  music  was  quite  a  subsidiary  and  subordinate 
study,  thrown  in  as  an  extra  branch,  without  any  additional  fee.  The 
first  change  was  about  1659,  the  school  having  apparently  existed  up  till 
that  time  for  the  teaching  of  music  alone.  From  that  date  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  the  school  is  sometimes  styled  the  English 
and  Music  School,  and  sometimes  the  English  School  only.  The  terms 
of  the  teachers^  appointment,  in  1769,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the 
duties  that  then  devolved  upon  the  master  of  a  Sang  School,  and  on  other 
grounds  also.  They  are  as  jfollows : — *^  The  person  elected  becomes 
bound  to  be  master  and  teacher  of  the  Music  and  English  School  of  Elgin, 
and  that  for  (he  space  of  three  full  and  complete  years,  during  which 
space  he  binds  and  obliges  himself  to  give  all  due  attendonce  to  the  said 
school,  and  to  teach  and  instruct  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  which- 
shall  come  thereto,  in  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  all  other  sciences  he  knows,  which  the  students  inclino'to  be 
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taught;  that  he  shall  also  precent  in  the  church  both  on  Lord's  dajs 
and  week-days,  except  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  necessary  absence,  in 
which  case  he  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  one  sufficiently  qualified  to 
supply  his  place  on  his  own  expense.'* 

It  would  appear  in  this  particular  case  that  one  subject  after  another 
was  added  to  the  province  of  the  English  School,  and  in  like  manner  to 
the  Grammar  School,  till  they  actually  became  rival  seminaries  under 
one  management,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  branches  were  taught,  for,  in 
1795,  we  find  the  Presbytery  examining  the  scholars  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  principles  of  religion,  including  the  shorter  Catechism,  in 
Latin,  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  geography,  and  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  visitation  of  what  is  expressly,  called  the  English 
School  we  find  the  following  entry : — "  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  take 
trials  of  the  proficiency  of  the  different  classes,  from  their  reading  Homer 
and  Horace,  and  the  other  classics,  with  the  classes  reading  English,  and 
those  learning  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  algebra,  and  having  parti* 
cularly  examined  these  several  classes  separately,  and  taken  trial  of  their 
knowledge  of  our  holy  Christian  religion  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
in  church  music,"  they  expressed  their  thorough  approral  of  the  master's 
care  and  diligence.     Music,  it  will  be  observed,  is  mentioned,  and  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  we  find  that,  although  subordinate,  it  was  taught  till 
a  recent  period.     The  English  master  also,  in  Elgin,  continued  till  the 
time  of  the  disruption  or  secession  of  the  Free  Church  to  act  as  precentor, 
or  was  at  least  bound  to  provide  and  pay  a  substitute  in  his  room. 

A  similar  process  of  conversion  of  the  music  into  English  and  minor 
schools  seems  to  have  taken  place  all  throughout  Scotland.  In  roost 
instances  it  was  so  gradual  that  the  time  when  the  English  school  took 
the  place  of  the  Music  school,  and  the  master  of  the  Sang  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  teacher  of  English,  or  was  converted  simply  into  the 
precentor,  or  altogether  disappeared,  can  not  be  stated  with  certainty. 

In  some  such  way  as  we  have  indicated,  by  Lecture  Schools,  by  Sang 
schools,  by  licensed  Private  schools,  and  in  the  smaller  burghs  by  m 
division  of  duty  between  the  rector  and  his  doctor,  all  the  burghs  of 
Scotland  were  provided  with  schools  in  in-hich  the  ordinary  branches 
Vere  taught,  and  at  the  present  day  almost  all  Public  schools  in  burghs 
have  lost  their  distinctive  character  as  Grammar  schools  for  classics 
alone,  and  are  now  become' general  schools  for  all  branches  of  education. 

The  confusion  of  schools  and  departments  seems  to  have  reached  its 
worst  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This,  speaking  some- 
what loosely,  was  the  period  when  Grammar  schools,  English  schools, 
and  Commercial  schools,  so  called,  all  existing  in  the  same  bufgh,  with 
ill  defined  limits,  were  brought  together  under  one  management,  and 
converted  into  academics,  with  special  branches  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment Even  yet,  however,  there  is  much  need  of  reformation  in  regard 
to  this  point,  and  an  overhauling  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  by  each  master  is  imperatively  called  for. 
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n.  PBESBNT  OONDinON. 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scotland  include  the  Burgh  schools,  Aca- 
demies, and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character,  with  a  complete  and 
preparatory  element  in  each  The  Education  Commissioners  in  their 
Third  Report,  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1668,  present  the  following 
summary  view  of  the  number,  organization,  and  general  condition  of 
these  schools,  founded  on  the  Report  of  two  Assistant  Commissioners, 
who  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  same,  and  of  Mr.  Fearon,  an 
English  Inspector,  who  examined  some  of  the  most  prominent 

Kinds — Number —  ConsHiuUon, 

These  schools,  while  they  include  elementary  classes,  and  in  some 
instances  begin  with  the  rudimentary  instruction,  continue  the  education 
of  children  of  the  middle  classes  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
until  the  pupils  go  to  the  University  or  into  business.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes. 

^inty  There  are  Burgh  schools  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  subjected  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Burghs  as  such,*  and  are  open  to  the  community.  As  examples  of  the 
Burgh  school  proper,  we  may  refer  to  the  High  schools  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  population  is  small,  the  Parochial  school  discharges  the  functions  of 
a  Burgh  school  also,  and  is  then  termed  a  Burgh  and  Parochial  School, 

Secondly^  There  are  Academies^  or  institutions^  both  in  Burghs  and 
out  of  Burgha  Generally  these  establishments  have  been  founded  by 
subscription,  as  supplementary  to  the  Burgh  schools,  and  are  managed 
by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers.  Of  these  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
Academies  or  Institutions  have  been  either  partially  or  wholly  amalgam- 
ated with  the  Burgh  school.  In  case  of  partial  amalgamation,  as  at  Ayr, 
the  effect  is  to  add  a  proprietary  element  to  the  ancient  Burgh  founda- 
tion. In  case  of  complete  amalgamation,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Madras 
College,  St  Andrews,  the  ancient  Public  school  is  merged  in  the  new 
Institution,  the  Town  Council  having  transferred  the  schoolhouse  and 
garden  to  the  newly  appointed  trustees. 

But  besides  Public,  there  are  {thirdly)  Private  Sec-ondary  schools  which 
are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  exclusively  Boarding  schools,  such 
as  Merchiston ;  some  are  exclusively  Day-schools,  such  as  the  Edinburgh 
Institution,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Aberdeen.  But  their  characteristic  is  that  they  are  private  property, 
maintained  and  conducted  as  private  speculations. 

'There  are  foartei'D  diitrictaof  Parliamentary  Burghs  in  Scotland,  containing  69  Burgh 
towns,  besides  the  large  Parhamentary  Burghs  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Paisley  and  Perth,  which  are  not  included  in  any  district  of  Burghs,  and  three 
Rtyol  Burghs,  Peebles,  Rothesay  and  Selkirk,  which  till  1832  fa»d  a  Parliamentary  repreeeo- 
tatioo.    Til  is  makes  79  Burghs,  Parliamentary  and  Royals 
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With  respect  to  the  Public  Secondary  Schools,  it  appears  that  they 
number  eighty-seven.  And  they  are  so  distributed  that  every  Burgh  in 
Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  Kinghorn,  Oban,  and  Portobcllo,  has  one 
or  more  of  such  schools  supplying  education  to  the  Middle  classes  of  the 
country.  The  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Re- 
ports, but  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  some  cases  they  are  ele- 
mentary, in  others  definitely  beyond  that  standat*d,  and  in  other  cases  a 
mixture  of  both.  Of  these  eighty-seven  Public  schools,  however,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  thirty- three  are  Burgh  schools  proper,  twenty-three  are 
Academies,  and  the  rest  are  Burgh  and  Parochial,  or  simply  Par<k:hia), 
which  fill  the  place  of  Burgh  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  scholars  which  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners found  on  the  roll  of  such  Secondary  schools,  it  appears  that^ 
deducting  from  those  eighty-seven  schools  the  twenty-eight  from  which 
no  Returns  were  received,  there  were  in  the  others  14,879  scholars.  If 
to  this  sum  be  added  the  number  of  scholars  found  in  the  eleven  Private 
schools  which  were  taken  as  specimens,  we  find  that  Returns  were  ob- 
tained from  seventy  schools  containing  16,946  scholars  on  the  roll ;  and, 
we  may  add,  that  of  these  nearly  90  per  cent,  were  in  attendance. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  15,946  do  not  represent  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  of  the  Middle  class  in  Scotland.  Besides  those 
attending  schools  of  this  class,  from  which  we  have  no  returns,  many 
boys  and  girls  of  the  same  class  are  at  school  in  England  and  abroad ; 
numbers  of  girls  are  at  schools  which  exclude  scholars  of  the  other  sex, 
and  such  institutions  are  not  included  in  these  returns ;  while  many 
children  of  both  sexes  are  at  Private  schools,  only  eleven  of  which  are 
included  in  these  figures.  The  proportion,  therefore,  which  these  15,946 
children  bear  to  the  whole  middle-class  population  in  Scotland  must  re- 
main a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Assist- 
ant-Commissioners the  schools  from  which  they  got. complete  returns 
**  supply  instructions  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  middle-class  popu- 
lation in  this  country." 

Assuming  this  to  be  approximately  correct,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  one  in  every  140  of  the  population  of  Scotland  on  the  roll  of  some 
Burgh  School,  Academy,  or  other  Secondary  school,  if  Private  schools 
are  included.  But  there  is  one  in  every  205  of  the  population  in  Public 
Secondary  schools.  Of  these  Public  scholars  it  may  be  observed  that  56 
per  cent  are  under  twelve,  and  only  six  per  cent,  above  sixteen  years  of 
age.  This  seems  a  very  insignificant  number  compared  with  the  322,728 
children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  this  respect  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  in  France  there  are 
65,832  scholars  at  the  lyeees  and  eammunal  colleges^  which  supply  educa- 
tion to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  and  this  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 
scholar  to  about  570  of  the  population.  In  Prussia,  according  to  the 
latest  account,  there  are  74,162  in  the  Public  higher  and  preparatory 
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schools,  which  is  In  the  proportion  of  1  scholar  to  249  of  the  population ; 
and  in  Prussia  it  is  calculated  a  boy  should  enter  these  schools  when  he 
is  nine  or  ten,  and  leave  for  the  University  when  he  is  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen. In  England  it  has  been  stated  upon  good  authority  that  in  all  the 
schools  which  by  any  straining  or  indulgence  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear  the  title  of  Public  schools,  there  are  only  15,880  scholars,  which  is 
in  the  proportion  of  1  scholar  to  about  1,800.  The  superiority  of  Scotland 
in  this  respect  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Fearon  an  Inspector  of  English 
schools,  fresh  from  visiting  the  Grammar  schools  of  the  South  of  England. 
For  he  says  (p.  60): — **Let  the  Commissioners  remark  the  numbers  of 
children  attending  these  Burgh  schools,  and  note  their  significance.  The 
mere  fact,  for  example,  that  890  children  are  attending  as  da3^-scholars 
mi  the  Burgh  school  of  Ayr,  a  town  with  less  than  the  population  of 
Reading  or  Canterbury,  is  in  itself,  irrespectively  of  the  quality  of  the 
education  afforded  in  that  Burgh  school,  a  most  healthy  symptom. 
'Where  in  England  could  we  produce  such  an  instance  of  interest  and 
confidence  in  a  public  school  among  the  middle  classes  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation?" 

Passing,  for  a  moment,  from  the  Burgh  schools  to  the  Universities,  if 
we  compare  the  number  of  students  in  the  Scottish  Universities  with  the 
number  in  the  German  Universities,  we  find  that  in  Scotland  there  is  at 
least  one  matriculated  student  for  every  one  thousand  of  the  population. 
But  in  the  whole  of  Germany  (exclusive  of  the  non-German  States  of 
Austria)  there  is  one  matriculated  student  for  every  two  thousand  six 
hundred  of  the  population ;  while  in  England  the  proportion  is  about 
one  matriculated  student  to  every  five  thousand  eight  hundred  of  the 
population. 

From  these  facts  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  conclude,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  not  less  disposed  than  the  people  of  Prussia  or  of 
France,  and  more  disposed  than  the  people  of  England,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  educational  opportunities  which  may  be  placed  within  their 
reach. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  is  scarcely  any  town  in  Scotland  in 
which  there  is  not  a. Burgh  school,  or  Academy,  or,  at  all  events,  a  Paro- 
chial school,  which,  to  some  extent,  supplies  its  place;  and  it  also 
appears  from  the  facts  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that 
^*  throughout  our  Burgh  schools  there  is  ample  room  for  all  who  attend, 
with  a  margin  for  a  considerable  increase  of  numbers."  Thus,  in  schools 
containing  18,662  on  the  roll,  accommodation  is  provided  for  28,099. 

If  a  boy  has  access  to  a  Burgh  school  or  Academy,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  his  obtaining  such  instruction  as  will  enable  him  to  join  the  junior 
classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  in  any  of  the  four  Universities. 
But  there. are  parishes  and  districts  in  Scotland  where  there  is  no 
Secondary  school  within  reach,  and  where,  unless  the  Parochial  school- 
master is  qualified  to  teach  these  branches,  a  hoy  who  aspires  to  reach 
the  University  can  not  obtain  the  necessary  instruction.    It  has,  indeed, 
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been  asserted  that  the  Burgh  schools  and  Academies  are  almost  liie 
fbcclasive  feeders  of  the  Uniyersity.  But  the  faots  ascertained  by  tbe 
Assistant  Commissioners  dis)>roye  this  assertion ;  for  they  show  that 
while  42  per  cent  of  students  come  from  the  Burgh  and  Middle^aSB 
schools,  the  rest  come  from  tlie  Parochial  and  other  Elementary  schools 
or  from  abroad. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Scottish  education,  this  &ct  is  of  vital 
importance.     It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  theory  of  this 
School  system,  as  originally  conceived,*  was  to  supply  every  member  of 
the  community  with  the  means  of  obtaining  for  his  children  not  only  the 
elements  of  education,  but  such  instruction  as  would  fit  him  to  pai»   to 
the  Burgh  school,  and  thence  to  the  University,  or  directly  to  the  Uni- 
Yersity  from  the  Parish  school.    The  connection  between  the  Parochial 
and  Burgh  schools  and  the  University  is  therefore  an  essential  element 
in  our  scheme  of  National  education.    The  only  way  in  which  this 
essential  element  can  be  preserved,  is  by  insisting  that  the  teachers   m 
every  Burgh  or  Secondary  school,  and  many  of  the  Parochial  schools, 
should  be  capable  of  instructing  their  pupils,  not  only  in  the  subjects 
common  to  all  Primary  schools,  but  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  Mathema- 
tics, and  Greek.    To  be  sfitisfied  with  any  standard  of  competency  inferior 
to  this  would  be  to  lower  the  character  of  education  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  this  country;  to  deprive  meritorious  poverty  of  the  means 
of  gratifying  a  legitimate  ambition ;  and  to  destroy  the  link  which  h«s 
hitherto  united  our  schools  with  our  Universities,  and  which,  according 
to  universal  consent,  has  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  people  of  this 
country.     **  So  far,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  that — **  as  industrial  culture 
has  an  industrial  value,  makes  a  man's  business  work  better,  and  helps  him 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  the  Scotch  middle  class  has  thoroughly  apprecia- 
ted it,  and  seduously  employed  it,  both  for  itself  and  for  the  dass  whose 
labor  it  uses ;  and  here  is  their  superiority  to  the  English,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  success  of  Scotch  skilled  laborers  and  Scotchmen  of  business 
every  where.     In  this  they  are  like  the  Swiss,  though  the  example  and 
habits  of  England  have,  as  was  inevitable,  prevented  them  fV-om  develop- 
ing their  school  institutions,  even  for  their  limited  purpose  with  the 
method  and  admirable  effectiveness  of  the  Swiss.**    In  any  changes, 
therefore,  which  may  be  made  in  the  SchooUsystem  of  Scotland,  the 
connection  between  the  Universities  and  the  schools  should  be  strength- 
ened and  not  relaxed,  and  the  ancient  theory  of  Scottish  National  Educa- 
tion should  be  scrupulously  respected  and  carefully  developed.     It  has 
been  shown  f  that  there  are  districts  in  Scotland  where  there  is  no  Burgh 
school,  and  Where  the  Parochial  teacher  must  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
Burgh  schoolmaster. 

The  general  import  of  the  Reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners  and  of 
that  of  Mr.  Fearon,  is  that  the  Burgh  and  other  Secondary^schools  of 

*  Book  of  Discipline— vol.  ii.  pp  209, 210,  Knoz't  Works  (Laing't  EdHion.) 
t  P- 140)  Report  of  Meaan.  Harvey  and  Sellar. 
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S49otlftiid  are  in  a  satisftctoiy  condition,  and  superior  to  the  majority  of 
the  English  Graipmar  schools. 

The  tnasters  of  the  Bui^^h  schools  would  oppose  ad  vitam  aut  culpam^ 
"which  in  some  instances  proves  a  serious  detriment  to  the  school,  but 
^ves  character  to  the  position.  This  evil  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by 
authorizing  a  governing;:  body  to  provide  for  all  cases  of  incompetency 
arising  from  one  or  other  cause. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Burgh  and 
HiddleH^liiss  schools,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  they  are  of  three 
kinds: — FirBt,  There  are  the  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
t)ie  Town-Council&  These  are  all  Day-schools.  Secondly^  There  are 
the  schools,  under  the  joint  management  of  Town  Councils,  and  others,, 
appointed  under  some  deed  or  other  agreement  Thirdly^  There  are  tho 
schools  under  trustees  or  managers,  altogether  disconnected  with  the 
Town*Council8  a&  such.  If  we  compare  the  advantages  which  result 
from  these  various  forms  of  management,  it  will  appear  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Town*Gouncila  have-  exercised  their  patronage  from  tame  im- 
BAemorial  with  impartiality  and  fairness. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  suitable  retiring  alh>wanees  should  be  provided 
Ibr  all  cases  of  incapacity  arising  from-  age  or  illrhealth ;  so  that  the 
Burgh  schoolmastcF  may  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same  DosiUon  in  this 
respect  as  that  of  a  Professor  at  the  University. 

As  to  school  buildings^  the  following- are  the  conclusions  of  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners : — 

(1.)  "  In  their  general  condition  34*5  per  cent  are  good ;  25*5  per  cent  are 
llur;  30*9  per  cent  are  indifferent;  and  9*1  per  cent,  are  bad 

(2.)  Ttie  play-grounda  are  sufflcieot  for  healthful  exercise,  but  not  adapted, 
for  games,  either  by  their  size  or  their  character. 

!3.)  The  offices  and  outhouses  are  ahnost  without  exception  bad. 
4.)  Tlie  repairs  on  the  buildings  are  executed  mostly  in  an  economical,  and 
Bometiraes  in  an  illiberal,  spirit 

(5.)  The  obligation  to  maintain  the  buildings  is  almost  always  acknowledged 
and  acted  on  by  the  authontrea 
(6.)  The  acoommodutiou  is  sufficient  foe  all  who  choose  to  attend." 

Scholars  an^  Teachers. 

As  to  Teachers  and  SohoYars  the  following  are  the  conclusiooft  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners : — 

(1.)  "  As  Vl  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Middle-class*  schools  in  Scotland' 
Ikave  had  University  traiuiDg^  it  is  obvious  that  the  influi»nce  of  the  Scottish 
Uaiversittea  is  very  considemble ;  but  oa  only  36  per  cent  are  graduates  frovv 
any  University,  the  special  qualification  conferred  by  a  degree  is  not  in  such 
universal  demand  as  would  seem  to  be  desirable. 

(2.)  We  can  come  to  no  satiefeutory  statistical  vesolt  as  to  the  eixaot  proper-. 
tion  oraobalara  tx>  teacbera  in  tlie  differeofr  schoolSi  and  averages  on  such  sub-, 
jpcta  are  vei^  deceptive.  But  it  ap)pears  that  the  maximuga  of  scholars  to  one 
^acher  in  many  schools  is  too  high,  and  the  minhnum  is  too  low,  for  efficient 
toacbiag  and  efflcieBt  work. 

*  In  a  social  point  of  view  the  Middle  ctasftes,  as  defined  bj  the  Commiwion  **  are  betwees 
(be  landed  ariaiocracy  and  (he  weaUhy.  profeariooal  and  eomaMccial  olMBes  oo  tbe  other." 
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(3.)  The  personal  relations  of  teachers  to  scholars,  so  &r  as  tfaej  go,  seemed 
in  the  main  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

(4.)  Scholars  come  very  young  to  the  Public  schools,  and  leave  very  early. 
More  than  half  the  number,  or  56  per  cent.,  attending  these  schools  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  about  16  per  cent  are  under  eight  years  of  age.  To 
the  Private  schools  they  come  later  and  remain  longer  in  them. 

(5.)  The  influence  of  Mixed  schools  of  boys  and  grirls  is  not  beneficial  from  a 
social  point  of  view ;  but,  intellectually  speaking,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  re- 
commend in  such  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  girls  sliould  not 
have  the  same  educational  advantages  as  boys,  as  they  appear  to  make  quite  as 
much  of  what  opportunities  they  have,  and  in  some  branches  they  are  distinctly 
superior  to  the  boys.  If  they  are  taught  on  the  same  system,  and  by  the  same 
masters,  they  should  have  distinct  schoolrooms,  and  be  kept  separate  from  the 
boys,  and  under  their  own  lady-superintendent. 

(6.)  Boys  at  Scottish  day-schools  work  nearly  twice  as  many  hours  each  year 
as  boys  at  the  tliree  principal  English  schools.  The  hours  appf*ar  to  be  too 
long  in  the  Scottish  schools.  Nine  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  is 
about  the  average,  and  steady  work  for  that  length  of  time  is  too  much  to 
expect  for  a  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(7.)  There  is  great  deficiency  in  places  of  recreation  and  neglect  of  physical 
education  in  all  the  Scottish  schools  as  compared  with  English  schools. 

The  Commissioners  dissent  in  part  from  the  conclusion  of  their  Asast- 
ants  as  to  the  bad  social  influence  of  Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girl& 
"  It  is  certain  that  if  the  separation  of  boys  and  girls  is  insisted  upon,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  latter  with  the  same  educational  advantages 
which  they  now  enjoy.  And  according  to  Mr.  Fearon  and  many  others, 
there  is  no  ground  for  disapproving  of  the  system  of  mixed  schools.  In 
the  larger  towns,  such  as  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  girls  are 
excluded,  so  that  the  practice  is  not  uniform  even  in  Scotland.  But, 
speaking  of  other  towns,  Mr.  Fearon  says : — 

**  I  had  already,  before  my  visit  to  Scotland,  been  used  to  inspect  mix- 
ed Grammar  schools  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  north  of  England  («.^.,  the 
town  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland.)  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to 
disapprove  of  this  mixture  cf  the  sexes  in  day-schools  under  careful 
management  and  judicious  regulations ;  nor  is  my  view  at  all  altered  by 
what  I  observed  and  heard  in  my  school  tour.  I  did  not  remark  any 
levity  or  faults  of  discipline  in  Ayr,  Hamilton  or  Perth  Academies,  and 
I  was  told  that  no  instance  had  occurred  of  any  mischief  resulting  from 
such  meetings  of  boys  and  girls  in  these  day-schools.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  saw  in  Scotland,  that  the  presence  of 
the  girls  both  civilizes  and  stimulates  the  boys,  and  that  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  the  boys  strengthens  the  judgment  and  braces  the  mental 
Acuities  of  the  girls.''  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the  system 
of  mixed  schools  prevails  in  America.  As  to  the  effects  of  mixing  the 
sexes  at  school,  Mr.  Fraser,  the  American  Assistant  Commissioner,  says 
that  he  entertains  grave  doubts,  although  he  admits  that  "  the  Americans 
pursue  their  course  apparently  without  mistrust — without  anxiety." 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  evidence  upon  this  subject,  we  hesitate  to 
condemn  a  system  which  is  supported  by  those  who  have  the  keenest 
interest  in  its  moral  results,  and  have  the  option  of  putting  an  end  to  it, 
if  they  consider  any  such  change  desirable. 
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With  respect  to  tho  organization  of  the  Burgh  schools  opinions  vary. 
Whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Hector  with  subordinate  masters,  or 
masters  with  coordinate  power — whether  there  should  be  a  fixed  curri- 
Gulum^  or  parents  should  be  Icfl  to  select  such  subjecti  of  instruction  as 
thej  may  think  advii^blc — whether  the  promotion  from  class  to  class 
fihould  be  Regulated  by  routine  or  by  proficiency — whether  each  master 
should  have  his  own  class,  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  fees  of  his 
scholars,  or  the  fees  should  be  paid  into  a  common  fund, — are  questions 
cf  great  practical  importance,  on  which  there  appt^ars  to  be  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  they  should  be  left,  in 
•the  meantime,  at  all  events  to  the  decision  of  the  local  managers.  Either 
▼4ew  of  any  of  these  questions  is  attended  with  its  own  advantages  and 
inconveniences,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favor  of  either  view  as  to  warrant  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature  or  of  any  central  authority  in  regard  to  them. 

The  general  conclusion  of  tho  Commission  as  to  the  subjects  and  methods 
^  instruction  is  that  tho  education  given  in  most  of  the  Schools  in  ques- 
tion is  sound,  mJot  4u  it  ^et,  and  is  adequate  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Scottish  Universitiea  This  conclusion  corresponds  with  that  arrived  at 
by  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner. 

With  respect  to  the  Finances,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  endowments  of 
the  Burgh  schools  under  the  partial  or  exclusive  management  of  Town- 
Councils  do  not  exceed  JC3,000  a  year,  while  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars 
reach  the  sum  of  £12,000  per  annum,  and  the  total  income  from  all 
sources  amounts  to  jB50,000. 

But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  education  at  the 
Secondary  schools  of  Scotland.  Upon  this  question  the  Assistant  Com- 
piissioners  observe: — 

^*  The  cost  of  education  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Burgh 
schools  varies  from  4s.  to  JCI,  Is.,  and  is  on  the  average  10s.  6d.  a  quar- 
ter. The  cost  of  education  in  the  higher  department  of  the  Burgh  and 
Public  schools  is  to  be  taken  on  three  separate  scaleSL  The  average  of 
the  lowest  class  of  schools,  that  is  to  say  the  cheapest,  is  17s.  7d.  a  quar- 
ter, or  £3,  10s.  4d.  a  year.  The  average  of  the  second  class,  which  is 
fhe  most  numerous,  is  £1,  15s.  8d.  a  quarter,  or  £7,  2s.  9d.  a  year,  and 
the  average  of  the  third  class  is  £3,  6s.  9d.  a  quarter,  or  £13,  7s.  2d.  a 
jear.^  In  Scotland,  the  cost  of  education  from  all  puhlic  sources,  in 
both  the  elementary  and  higher  departments,  is  about  16s.  a  head.  In 
France  the  State  gnmt  amounts  to  £1,  17s.  for  each  scholar,  besides 
grants  by  the  Municipalities;  and  in  Prussia  to  £1,  Is.  besides  about 
20a.  from  the  Municipalitie& 

The  attempt  to  compare  the  cost  of  Middle-class  education  in  England 
snd  Scotland  is  almost  impracticable.  But  Mr.  Fearon  came  to  the 
oonciusion  that  the  cost  of  instruction  in  Scotch  Secondary  Schools  is  not 
really  less  than  that  in  English  Grammar  schools..  There  is,  however,  a 
great  and  most  important  difference  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  expense 
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is  provided  in  England  and  Scotla&d^  arid  the  view  which  is  taken  of  it 
in  the  two  countries.  In  England  the  ebdowments  are,  in  some  instaneeG^- 
very  large^  so  much  so  that  the  foundations  of  Eton  and  Winchcctcr 
together,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissionersv  posseafr 
greater  revenues  from  this  source  than  those  of  all  the  Burgh  Bchocds 
and  Universities  in  Scotland  taken  together.  In  Scotland  the  same  cli 
of  Schools  aire  scarcely  endowed  at  alL  In  England,  therefore,  the 
is  home  hy  the  endowment,  or,  as  Mr.  Fearon  woaid  say,  by  the  public 
In  Scotland  it  is  bornO  by  the  parent ;  and  the  contrast  between  th»' 
i!3,000  a  year  in  endowments  and  the  £42,000  a  year  contributed  by  tbo* 
parents  amply  confirms  this  opinion. 

It  appears  to  us  that  already  the  fees  paid  by  the  perents  are  rafiSci-- 
ently  high ;  and  indeed  complaints  are  sometimes  heard  that  they  bt^- 
too  high.    Certain  it  is  that  the  scale  is  much  higher  than  prevails  m 
any  other  country.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  apparent  to  ua^  ihmV 
the  teachers  are,  in  many'  instances  under-paid.    From  the  evidence 
furnished  to  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  it  appears  that  ^*'tbe  higbes4» 
income  alter  paying  assistants,  was  £1,000  a  year,  and  the  Ittwesl  in   ar 
Burgh  school  was  £41.    Each  of  these  eittremes,  however,  was  qnite- 
exceptional,  and  the  scale  of  emoluments  may  be  said  ta  range  betweetk- 
£120  and  £300.    These  emoluments  represent  ail  that  the  mastars  re* 
ceive.    There  are  no  houses  attached  to  their  office,  except  in  the  cmB^ 
of  the  endowed  schools  in  Dollar,  Fochabers,  St.  Andrews  and  Newton* 
Stewart,  and  a  few  Burgh  sthoots.**^    Again  they  say : — ^  In  coDcktBioD,. 
we  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  poverty  of  the  schools.    Theip 
most  notable  feature  is  the  want  of  endowments.**    In  the  same  spirit,  Mr. 
Fcaron  says : — "  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  want  of  endowmenlB  is 
carried  to  excess  even  in  the  Burgh  schools.    Teachers  seemed  to  me  t» 
be  sometimes  a  little  too  dependent  on  the  preoarloas  liberalitj  of  Town* 
Councils ;  and  occasianally,  in  tho  case  of  those  aimoni^  them  who  profess 
a  less  popular  subject,  such  as  the  classteal  masters  in  a  pnrdy  commer- 
cial Town,  to  be  under  paid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  the  position  of 
a  gentleman.    Their  mode  of  payment  generally  proceeds  on  a  right 
principle,  but  their  minimum  salavies  are  often  a  little  too  small.    And  ** 
be  adds,  **^  there  ought,  at  ail  events,  to  be  ar  libemi  aad  w^L  regulated 
system  of  retiring  pensions.'* 

In  these  observaitions  the  ConimlssSbn  concur,  and  recommend  th«t  a 
Public  grant  of  money  should  be  made  te  the  purpose  of  supplyinf^ 
retiring  pensions  to  teadieifs  in  Bnvgh  schods,  who  by  ago  or  ill-health 
have  been  nnable  to  discharge  their  datiesy  under  the  vognlations  of  Iho 
Committee  of  Council,  dependent  on  a  corresponding  eontribixtion  front 
the  Burgh  funds ;  and  the  Bargh  authorfitieashookl  have  power  to  assess 
for  such  contribotion; 

To  this  genefal  view  of  the  cond^tfon  of  Secondary  Ednoation  in 
Scotland,  we  add  on  some  points^  the  statemenito  of  the  Assistant  Coooi* 
misaioners  in  detail. 
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■ZTHBNAL  OBCTAinZ^TlOIR, 

Viewed  in  reference  to  their  external  organization,   the  Bui^h  and' 
Middle-class  schools  of  Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three  main  groups. 

1.  Schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Town»OounciIs. 

2.  Schools  under  the  joint  management  of  the  Town*Councils  and  others.' 
8.  Schools  under  trustees  or  managers  altogether  disconnected  with  the 

Town-Councils  as  such. 

1.  The  first  class  of  schools  is  the  most  numerous,  and  contains  twenty- 
nine  out  of  fifty  eight  schools  from  which  we  hare  returns,  and  most  of 
"Which  were  Tistted  and  examined  by  us:  Originally  it  incladed  nearly 
all  the  Public  schools  in  Burghs,  but  circumstances,  to  which  we  shall 
afterwards  allude,  withdrew  a  number  of  them  from  the  ezdusive  control 
of  the  Town-Councils.  The  constitution  and  msnagelnent  of  these' 
dehools  is  nearly  identical  in  all  cases.  They  are  exclusively  day-schools, 
aind  with  the  exception  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  are  open 
t6  both  boys  and  girls.  The  powers  and  obligations  of  the  Town  Conn- 
<Hls  are  mainly  these — ^the  appointment  of  the  roasters ;  the  maintenance* 
of  the  buildings ;  the  regulation  of  salaries ;  fees ;  holidays ;  time* 
tables ;  subjects  of  instruction ;  and,  in  a  word,  erery  thing  that  con** 
oems  the  School  independently  of  the  teaching  and  discipline.  These,  as^ 
a  matter  of  fkct,  they  leafve  in  the  hand^  of  the  teachers  themselves.  In 
former  times  they  exercised  much  more  extensive  power  than  now. 

2.  The  second  group  contains  sixteen  schools.  They  are-  nearly  all 
^titled  Academies,  and  most  of  them  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
Itot  or  beginning  of  the  present  century.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the" 
confusion  into  which  schools  and  departments  of  schools  had  come,  to* 
Ihe  bad  condition  of  the  buildings,  and-  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  thei 
au^orities  and  the  public  to  improve  the  condition  of  eduoation  within 
iheir  respective  bounds.  One  i^ure  that  originally  distinguished 
them  from  the  Burgh  schools  in  the  first  group  was,  that  they  were  semi- 
naries, not  for  classics  only,  but  fbr  aH  the  ordinary  branches  of  edoca^ 
tion.  This  feature  as  a  distinctive  mark  they  have  lost,  now  that 
Grammar  schools  universally  have  extended  the  basis  of  their  studies, 
and  have  all  been  more  or  less  remodeled  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
modern  times.  The  peculiar  characteristic  that  they  still  retain  is  the^ 
mixture  of  a  proprietary  element  in  the  ihanagement  of  their  affiairs^ 
Ayr,  Inverness,  and  Dundee  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  thia 
group,  and  indicate  sufltciently  the  various  combinations  that  eeour  in 
the  management 

8.  The  third  group  of  sthoofe  hrcludes  *hlrteert.  Of  these,  however, 
eight  may  be  at  once  dismissed  from-  consideration-  as  Parochial  uidl 
Proprietary  schools.  Of  the  remainder,  the  Madras  College;  St  An- 
drews; and  Dollar  Instifotion'  represent  two  ibrras  of  management  by 
trasfees,  lA  each  of  whrcb  there  are  peculiar  features  which  deserrc^ 
ooBsidei^ion. 
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In  the  year  1831  there  were  in  ^existence  two  public  schools  in   SL 
Andrews  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  Town-Council.     One  of 
these,  the  Grammar  School,  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  the  other, 
the  English  School,  was  of  more  recent  date.     In  the  above-mcDtioned 
year,  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  offered  a  sum  of  £50,000  to  found  a  school  in  Si. 
Andrews  on  certain  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.    This  sum  he  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  Pravost  of  St  Andrews, 
the  two  ministers  of  the  church,  and  to  the  professor  of  Greek  in  SL  An- 
drews University,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  wish  to  the  Tofrn- 
Council  that  they  should  discontinue  the  schools  under  their  direction,  and 
allow  them  to  be  merged  in  the  new  institution  which  he  proposed  to 
found.     The  Town-Council  readily  acted  on  this  suggestion ;  they  at  once 
denuded  themselves  of  the  patronage  of  the  Public  schools,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  trustees  nominated  by  Dr.  Bell.     They  took  occasion  at  the 
same  time,  *^  to  express  and  record  in  the  strongest  terms  their   deep 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  that  of  the  community  at  large,  for  his  princely 
and  munificent  grant  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  his  native 
city,  to  be  conducted  on  his  own  excellent  system,"  and  *'  requested   the 
Provost  to  express  to  Dr.  Bell  the  high  sense  of  obligation  under  which 
the  Council  felt  themselves  and  the  community  laid  by  the  Doctor*s 
unparalled  liberality  to  the  city."    They  agreed,  also  to  hand  over  their 
own  Grammar  school-house  and  Garden  to  the  trustees,  and  relieved 
themselves  entirely  of  all  obligations  and  privileges  connected  with  the 
education  in  the  city.     The  management  of  the  school  is  vested  in  the 
Provost  of  St  Andrews,  the  two  ministers  of  the  parish,  and  the  Sheriff- 
depute  of  Fife,  who  has  succeeded  the  Professor  of  Greek.     In  addition  to 
them,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
palian Church  in  Edinburgh,  are  nominated  patrons,  but  their  duties  are 
more  nominal  than  real.    They  have  a  veto  upon  the  nominee  of  the 
trustees,  but,  so  &r  as  we  have  heard,  they  have  never  exercised  that 
veto.    The  power  of  appointment  practically  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees.    In  other  respects  also  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  peculiar. 
Fees  are  exacted  from  children  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay,  and  aro 
arranged  in  different  scales  according  to  that  ability ;  but  there  is  also  a 
gratuitous  department  for  children  whose  parents  can  not  afford  school 
fees. 

Dollar  Institution  illustrates  the  case  of  a  school  under  a  large  body  of 
trustees  and  situated  in  a  rural  district,  and  not  in  a  burgh.  From  the 
special  reports  on  Dollar,  we  extract  the  following  statement  of  facts : — 

John  M'Nab,  in  1800,  left  a  large  sum  of  money  '*  to  bring  an  annual 
income  or  interest  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  or  school  for  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Dollar  and  shire  of  Clackmannan.**  The  nomination  of 
trustees  was  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  minis- 
ters and  church  of  the  said  parish  for  ever — ^say  to  the  ministers  and 
church  officers  for  the  time  being ;  and  no  other  person  shall  have 
power  to  receive  the  annuity  but  the  aforesaid  officers  for  the  time  being ; 
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in  their  right,  appointed  for  the  time  by  them.**  The  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  the  will  gave  rise  to  legal  difficulties,  but  the  money,  amounting  to 
£92,345,  was  in  1818  handed  over  to  the  trustees,  and  applied  to  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  present  Institution.  The  managers  are 
— ^The  minister  of  Dollar  and  four  elders  of  his  Church,  the  minister  of 
Clackmannan,  the  minister  of  Alva,  the  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Vice-Lieutenant,  Convener  and*  SheriflF 
of  Clackmannan,  the  patron  of  the  parish  of  Dollar^  all  heritors  of  the 
parish  who  are  assessed  for  parochial  burdens  upon  a  real  rent  or£200  per 
annum  within  the  county,  and  two  persons  standing  on  the  roll  of  the 
Parliamentary  electors  of  the'parish  of  Dollar,  to  be  chosen  by  the  parlia- 
mentary electors.  In  all,  there  are  thirty-one  persons  with  equal  voice 
in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  By  the  constitution  of 
the  school,  a  free  education,  together  with  school-books,  is  given  to  the 
children  of  laborers  and  workmen  in  the  parish.  About  half  of  the 
scholars  belong  to  this  class.     Others  pay  fees  of  a  moderate  amount. 

The  separate  advantages  of  each  form  of  organization  are  thus  stated 
in  a  report  of  the  Educational  Commission : — 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  first  class  are  mainly  these : — 

1.  To  the  Town-Councils  is  due  the  existance  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Burgh 
Sdiools. 

2.  The  Town-Councils  represent  the  classes  who  use  the  Burgh  schools. 

3.  They  have  exercised  their  patronage  from  time  immemorial  with  impar- 
tiality and  fairness  on  the  whole.  Isolated  instances  came  under  our  notice  in 
which  the  predominant  Church  element,  whatever  that  chanced  to  be,  was  ac- 
cused of  &voring  candidates  of  particular  views;  but  an  inquiry  that  we 
instituted  in  each  school  as  to  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  teachers 
belonged,  brought  out  the  fact  that,  aU  over  tlie  Burghs  of  Scotland,  the  Es- 
tablished Ciiurch,  the  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other 
smaller  sects,  were  feirly  represented.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that,  after 
pursuing  these  inquiries  for  some  months,  we  continued  them  in  the  end  rather 
as  a  formal  matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  than  with  any  expectation  of 
finding  confirmatory  evidence  of  partiality  arising  from  Church  reeling. 

4.  The  Town-Councils  must,  under  any  system,  be  one  of  the  main  sources 

to  which  the  public  must  look  for  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  teachers  and 

maintain  the  buildings.    To  sever  the  connection,  therefore,  of  the  schools  with 

.the Town-Councils,  would  be  much  the  same  as  to  discontinue  the  connection 

between  the  heritors  and  the  parish  schools  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

6.  The  Town-Councils  understand  the  educational  wants  of  the  community, 
and  in  their  respective  Burghs  are  generally  ready  to  introduce  such  changes 
as  may  be  demanded  by  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  objections  to  them  as  managers  are  these — 

1.  They  are  a  variable  body. .  Members  are  constantly  coming  into  the 
Council  who  have  every  thing  to  learn  about  the  Burgh  schools,  while  others, 
who  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  subject,  go  out  of  the  Council,  and 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  is  lost 

2.  As  a  managing  body,  their  movements  are  complicated  and  slow. 

3.  They  are  too  much  inclined  to  regard  merely  the  wishes  of  the  commu- 
nity, without  reference  to  what  is  abFolutely  best  in  the  way  of  education. 

4.  They  are  illiberal  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  repairs. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  burghs,  where  subscribers  are  represented  in  the 
management,  the  above  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Town-Council  apply,  with 
these  additional  points,  that  the  constitution  of  the  board  is  more  liberal,  and 
that  it  contains  members  who,  in  virtue  of  their  election,  may  be  supposed  to 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  educational  matters  than  the  ordinaiy  Town- 
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Gonncillors,  whiliOi  on  the  other  hand,  the  flret  and  fourth  objectionfl  lose  modi 
of  their  weight. 

3.  In  the  third  group  of  schools  (if  we  take  the  Madras  Collefre  and  BoiUar 
rnstitution  as  representatives),  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Madras  constitu- 
tion seem  to  be— 

1.  The  dtrectorsy  heutg  a  small  bodj,  are  able  to  act  with,  piomptitiide  and 
decision. 

2.  Thej  are  likely,  fVom  their  position,  to  be  men  of  enlightenment  and  in- 
telligence. 

3.  As  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  resident  diiectors,  they- 
are  likely  to  take  a  personal  and  active  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  schooL 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  objections  are  these— 

1.  The  number  of  managers  is  too  limited. 

2.  The  paranx>unt  influence  of  one  eeclesiasttcal  body  is  ducfeerous.  Hov- 
ever  anxious  and  zealous  the  present  trustees  may  be  to  do  their  best  for  the 
school,  "  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Established  Church  ministers  of  St 
Andrews  will  alwajrs  be  men  zealous  in  education ;  and  there  is  always  some- 
mi^ving  in  men's  minds  as  to  tlie  impartiality  of  elections  when  the  ^ectinp 
body  belong  exclusively  to  one  sect"*  In  connection  with  this  argumeotk  It  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  even  at  present  all  the  principal  teachers  are  Estab- 
lished Churchmen. 

3.  The  total  severcnce  of  all  connection  with  the  Town-Gouncil.  is  unsatis- 
factory. This,  however,  was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Town-Council  them- 
selves. In  denuding  themselves  of  their  patronage,  there  is  pome  donbt  bow 
far  they  acted  legally;  and  ax^cording  to  the  opinion  of  counsel,  stated  in  the 
Appendix,  they  by  so  doing  seriously  compromised  the  position  of  the  oiastera 
in  the  school 

4.  Free  education,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  is  liable  to  be  abused,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  practice  in  Scotland.  This  objection,  if  it  be  one,  applies  to  all 
the  schools  of  this  group,  apart  from  the  parish  and  Proprietary  scliools. 

In  regard  to  the  Dollar  Institution,  as  it  at  present  exists,  all  that  can  bo 
said  in  its  favor  is  that  its  constitution  represents  all  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  the  parish  and  county.    Tlie  two  chief  objections  to  it  are  these — 

1.  The  very  large  number  of  trustees,  and  the  fact  tbat,  owing  to  the  pro- 
perty qualification,  this  number  may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely. 

2.  The  constant  interference  of  this  large  mixed  body  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  if  the  power  of 
the  trustees  were  delegated  to  a  small  committee  of  .their  number,  that  the 
management  of  this  sdiool  might  be  exceptionally  good. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  management  of  the  three 
difierent  groups  of  schools  have  been  fairly  stated,  the  preponderance  is  in  favoc 
of  the  first  two  as  compared  with  the  third,  and  the  second  has  some  advantages 
over  the  first  These,  however,  are  not  very  great,  and  instances  have  occun^, 
as  in  Hamilton,  in  whicli  the  subscribers  have  voluntarily  renounced  their  aliare 
in  the  management  and  have  restored  it  absolutely  to  the  Town-Council  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  also,  tliat  where  subscribers  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
control  of  the  schools,  they  have  to  pay  liberally  for  the  privilege.  Probably 
most  of  the  Town-Councils  would  not  be  unwilling  to  admit  others  than  them- 
selves to  this  privilege,  if  they  would  come  forwud  with  handsome  subscdp- 
tions  and  endowments. 

UANAGOaiEIIT  OF  BUBGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  ophiioiurof  Professor  Bladue,  of  Edinburgb  UniYersity,  Professor 
Campbell,  of  St  Andrews,  and  other  eminent  teachers  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  tke  Burgh  Schools  were  gatbered^  and  they 
aearly  all  agree  in  retaining  a  laEger  infusioa  of  tbe  Town-Couocil  ale- 
ment,  with  a  combination  of  edu^a^ed  citisens  elected  from  tbe  dergj, 
parents  and  the  old  pupils,  who.  have  no  seats  in  the  €k>anct1.    They  all 

*  8p«eM  report  oo  Madna  CollAft,  BL 
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-agree  in  submitting  the  loeal  botrds  to  the  guidanee,  direction  ftod  con- 
trol of  a  central  board  for  Scotland. 

TENUBE  OF   TEACHERS*  OFFICE. 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  Burgh  schools  under  the  management  of  the  l^own- 
'  Councils,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  masters^  tenure  of  office  is  ad  vitam 
aut  eulpam.    It  is  also  so  regarded  by  the  authorities  themselyes,  and 
bj  the  teachers. 

(2.)  The  second  group  of  schools,  those  under  the  joint  authority  of  sub- 
scribers and  members  of  the  Town-Council,  claim  for  themselves  a  greater 
liberty  in  this  respect.  The  directors  conceive  that,  in  virtue  of  their 
charters  of  incorporation,  and  other  peculiarities,  their  schools  are  not 
pure  Burgh  schools,  even  although  they  have  superseded  and  represent 
the  old  grammar  schools  of  the  town. 

(3.)  In  the  third  group  of  schools,  apart  fh>m  those  that  are  parochial, 
the  directors,  as  a  rule,  can  make  their  own  bargain  with  the  school- 
'master,  although  even  here  the  question  of  arbitrary  dismissal  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  In  St  Andrews,  for  instance,  the  classical 
department  represents  the  old  Grammar  School,  as  the  English  department 
represents  the  old  English  school ;  and,  as  representative  of  the  Qrammar 
School,  the  master  conceives  his  tenure  of  office  to  be  ad  vitam  aut 
oulptNU.  The  trustees,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  that,  in  virtue  of  a 
minute  of  appointment,  concurred  in  and  signed  by  Dr.  Auld  his  tenure 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  teachers,  viz.,  from  year  to  year. 
'  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  the  evils  of  an  ad  mtam  aut  eulpatn 
tenure  occasionally  came  before  us.  In  several  instances  we  found 
schools  and  departments  in  a  depressed  and  unhealthy  condition  from 
the  difficulty  the  directors  had  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  incompetent 
teachers. 

The  following  suggestions  of  a  retiring  allowance  to  superannuated,  or 
infirm  teachers  would  correct  the  objections  to  the  life  tenure  of  office. 

Professor  Campbell  thinks  "  that  the  masters  should  not  bold  office  ad  viiam 
out  eulpam.  Oross  negligence  or  mismanagement  should  make  them  liable  to 
dismissal  by  a  majority  of  the  managing  board,  subject  to  an  appeal  on  both 
sides  to  the  Ceutral  Educational  Board.  .  .  .  Provisioo  should  be  made  for 
pensioning  off  teachers  who  have  worked  well  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or 
who  are  disabled  by  physical  infirmity.  Tlie  fund  for  this  purpose  might  arise 
partly  fh)m  a  tax  on  the  teachers  themselves,  and  partly  fi'om  a  public  grant" 

Professor  Sellar,  on  the  same  subject,  says,  "The  board  (of  management) 
sliould  see  that  the  head  master  performs  his  duties  faithfully,  and  might  have 
the  power  of  censuring,  suspending  from  his  office,  or  dismissing  any  of  the 
masters,  this  power  being  exercised  sobject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  tlie  Central 
Board/'  In  another  place  he  adds :  "  The  Burgh  schools  seem  to  me,  moie 
than  any  other  institution  in  the  country,  to  require  additional  endowments^ 
including  retiring  allowances.'* 

Professor  Veitch  is  of  opinion  "that  there  should  be  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Central  Board  to  remove  a  master  on  proof  being  led  satisfactorily  to  the 
Board  of  incompetency  and  remissness  in  Uie  discharge  of  his  dutie&  A  com- 
'  potent  retiring  allowance  should  be  provided  for  cases  of  long  service  and 
infirmity.  This,  while  Just  in  itself,  would  facilitate  the  removal  of  teachers 
who  had  become  unfit  for  duty  through  old  age." 
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Dr.  Donaldson,  of  the  High  School^  expresses  an  opinion  worthy  of  mudi 
attention.  ''The  tenure  of  office,"  he  says,  *48  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  tenure  of  ofiBee 
is  at  present  ad  vitam  aut  ctUpam,  it  is  very  possible  for  a  teacher  to  do  great 
damage  to  a  school  by  continuing  to  occupy  his  place  when  he  is  utterly  unfit 
for  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  tenure  is  not  ad  vUam  atU  culpam,  the 
dignity  of  the  teacher's  office  is  materially  impaired ;  he  does  not  work  with 
the  same  independence  and  freedom  of  mind,  and  as  the  value  of  the  office  is 
lessened  by  a  precarious  tenure,  men  of  eminence  are  less  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  the  teaching  profession  under  such  a  tenure  than  under  a  permanent  one. 
I  tliink  that  the  University  Commissioners  in  dealing  with  the  tenure  of  pro- 
fessorship have  taken  the  wisest  course.  The  ad  vitam  aid  culpam  tenure 
should  be  retained.  Retiring  allowances  should  be  definitely  settled,  and,  alter 
.a  certain  amount  of  service,  the  Town-Councils  should  have  the  power  of  com- 
pelling teachers  to  accept  of  these. 

SCHOOL  BUILPINOS — ^PLAYGROUNDS — ^LIBRARIES. 

Out  of  fifty-five  Burgh  and  Public  schools  of  the  Secondary  order,  the 
Commissioners  of  1866  found  niDeteen  in  good  condition,  fourteen  fiur, 
seventeen  indifferent,  and  four  bad. 

Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  furnish  examples  of  good  schools.  The  buildings 
themselves  are  almost  noble  structures,  placed  in  admirable  sites,  with  lofty  and 
commodious  rooms  kept  in  thorough  repair,  well  supplied  with  all  neceasaiy 
furniture  and  apparatus,  and  reflecting  in  themselves  the  interest  which  the 
authorities  and  the  citizens  generally  take  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  these  two  schools  are  exceptionally  good,  and 
that  amongst  the  others  of  this  class  there  are  many  shades  of  difference,  but  aU 
have  chnracteristics  in  common  that  entitle  them  to  the  first  rank.  Nearly  all 
the  endowed  schools  under  trustees  belong  to  this  group.  This  arises  from  two 
causes — the  large  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers,  and  the  tendency  of 
such  directors  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  expenditure  upon  buildings  than 
Town-Councillors  and  others  acting  for  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
jealously  watched,  and  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  their  application  of  the 
public  funds  In  some  cases  it  is  questionable  whether  the  trustees  would  not 
have  exercised  a  wiser  discretion  in  refraining  fVom  a  lavish  display  on  build> 
ings,  and  apportioning,  instead,  a  larger  part  of  their  endowments  to  their 
masters  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  quarrel  with  handsome  and  suita- 
ble buildings  in  the  interest  alike  of  teachers  and  students. 

Of  the  site  and  buildings  of  the  Academy  at  Kilmarnock,  the  Commis- 
sioners observe : — 

The  site  is  moderately  good,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  The  furniture  is  bad  and 
worn  out  The  necessary  repairs  are  not  done  in  a  liberal  spirit  hy 
the  heritors  and  the  Town-Council.  There  are  frequent  gaps  in  the 
windows  from  broken  panes  of  glass,  which  it  seemed  no  one's  duty  to 
replace.  The  floors  and  walls  of  the  class-rooms  are  uneven  and  dirty. 
The  play-ground  is  small  and  inadequate.  The  outhouses  are  inconve- 
nient Altogether  the  place  presents  an  appearance  of  dilapidation  and 
decay. 

Good  and  commodious  buildings,  such  as  those  in  the  first  and  second 
class,  are  essential  to  health  and  energy ;  and  while  we  can  not  say  with 
truth  that  the  character  of  the  teaching  can  be  inferred  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  buildings,  this  much  is  true,  that  the  buildings  indicate  un- 
mistakably the  interest  taken  by  the  respective  burghs  in  the  cause  of  a 
lihAral  p#1n/»«ition.  and  thcir  regard  also  for  the  physical  and  mental  wd- 
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fare  of  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  therefore  ^satisfactory  to  find  that,  oa 
the  whole,  the  buildings  of  the  Burgh  and  Public  Schools  are  commo- 
dious and  suitable. 

One  or  two  peculiarities  they  have  in  common.  1.  Very  few  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  play-grounds  suitable  for  cricket  or  otiier  games. 
They  mostly  possess  a  gravel  yard,  in  which  the  scholars  run  about  in 
the  intervals  of  play,  and  covered  sheds  in  which  they  may  shelter  them- 
selves in  wet  weather.  This  want  of  play-grounds  is  connected,  no  doubt, 
with  the  fact  of  their  being  exclusively  day-schools.  The  relation  of  the 
scholars  to  the  school^,  to  the  teachers,  to  one  another,  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  boarders.  The  schools  are  places  for  work,  and 
for  work  alone.  When  that  is  done,  boys  and  masters  separate,  and  the 
boys,  as  a  rule,  are  expected  to  leave  the  school  grounds,  and  indulge  in 
no  recreation  that  may  cause  damage  to  the  buildings.  The  sliort  inter- 
vals that  they  have  for  play  in  the  course  of  the  regular  school  hours  are 
insufScient  for  any  settled  games.  The  boys  themselves  are  not  united 
together  in  the  free  companionship  of  boarding-schools,  but  have  separate 
homes,  and  objects  of  interest  that  draw  them  different  ways.  Within 
comparatively  recent  times,  however,  some  of  the  more  important  Burgh 
schools,  following  the  lead  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  have  provided 
fields  as  playgrounds  for  their  schools,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
school.  Such  appliances  however  are,  udej  all,  luxuries,  rather  than  ne- 
cessities in  the  case  of  day  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  also,  there  is  no 
evil  result  from  their  absence.  There  is  no  want  of  physical  life  or  energy 
or  health  apparently  in  the  youth  attending  the  Burgh  schools,  and, 
although  we  should  like  to  see  a  larger  and  a  freer  space  for  games  than 
most  of  them  possess,  their  non-existence  saves  the  boys  from  expenses 
which  seem  inseparable  from  amusements  conducted  as  they  now  are, 
and  from  an  excessive  and  absorbing  interest  in  matters  of  an  inferior 
and  secondary  moment  to  the  real  business  of  education. 

2.  A  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  this.  Scarcely  any  of  the  schools 
possess  libraries.  This  is  due,  however,  to  the  want  of  funds  and  endow- 
ments. Edinburgh  High  School  is  an  exception,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
general  rule.  Its  library  was  founded  in  1 658,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  master.  The  first  supply  of  books  was  given  by  the  teachers, 
and  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  citizens  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
For  many  years  it  has  been  supported  out  of  a  moiety  of  the  matricula- 
tion fees.  "  It  includes,"  says  Dr.  Steven,  in  his  History  of  the  High 
School^  '*  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  lexicons,  the  best  editions  of  the  classics, 
several  encyclopsBdias,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquarian,  historical, 
and  geographical  authors."  Its  use,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  was 
confined  to  the  masters  and  boys  of  the  higher  classes,  but  it  is  now  open 
to  all  the  pupils.  It  contains  nearly  7,000  volumes.  The  Edinburgh 
Academy  also  possesses  a  school  library  of  moderate  dimensions.  Not 
many  years  ago,  Glasgow  High  School  possessed  a  small  school  library, 
of  which  the  janitor  was  the  guardian,  but  at  present  it  does  not  seem  to 
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be  in  esistence,  or  at  least  in  operation.  Aberdeen  bas  nominally  a 
library,  but  tbere  are  very  few  books  in  it  And  tbe  almost  invariable 
answer  to  our  inquiries  was,  tbat  the  **  pupils  had  access  to  no  school 
library."  After  all,  however,  comparatively  few  boys  of  the  age  of  those 
at  Grammar  schools,  will  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  a  library. 

For  the  sake  of  poorer  students,  however,  who  can  not  afford  expensive 
dictionaries  and  books  of  reference,  a  well-chosen  library  of  moderate 
size  would  be  a  valuable  addition. 

The  Report  under  the  general  head  of  Buildings  concludes : 

1.  In  their  general  condition  34*6  per  cent,  are  good ;  25*5  per  cent  are  iair; 
30*9  per  cent,  are  inditferent;  aud  91  per  cent,  are  bud. 

2.  The  playgrounds  are  sufficient  for  healthful  exercise,  but  not  adapted  for 
games,  eitlier  by  their  size  or  their  character. 

3.  The  offices  and  outhooses  are  almost,  witliout  exception  bad. 

4.  The  repairs  on  the  buildings  are  executed  mostly  in  an  econimical,  and 
sometimes  in  an  illiberal,  spirit. 

5.  The  obligation  to  maintain  the  buildings  is  almost  always  acknowledged 
and  acted  on  by  tlie  authorities. 

6.  The  accommodation  is  sufficient  for  all  who  choose  to  attend.  Wliile  the 
actual  attendance  in  1866  was  12,145  pupils,  there  was  accommodation  for 
28,099. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scotland  derive  their  support  from :  1.  £q- 
dowments.  2.  Annual  grants  made  by  Town-Councils  and  others. 
8.  Bursaries.    4.  Fees  and  Cost  of  Education.    6.  Emoluments  of  Masters. 

(1.)  Endowments. — Under  the  head  of  endowments  is  indicated  the 
mortifications  and  bequests  applicable  to  the  teacher  for  school  purposes 
generally,  and  not  the  bursaries  enjoyed  by  the  scholars.  These  are  not 
large,  except  in  five  instances,  and  the  total  annual  income  does  not  ez« 
ceed  $13,000.     The  five  largest  endowments  are  as  follows : 

Madras  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1831,  when  a  sum  of  £50,000  was 
handed  over  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  to  the  Town-Council  of  St.  Andrews,  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  Holfof  the  sum  or  £25,000,  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
g^uod,  the  erection  of  the  College  and  masters*  and  janitor's  residences.  The 
other  half  has  been  invested  in  lands,  Government  stock,  etc^  which  altogether 
yield  an  income  of  £l,4r)4. 

The  Cupar  Academy  was  also  founded  in  1831,  and  owes  its  origin,  like  ttie 
Madras  College,  to  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  An  estate,  estimated 
at  £10,000  was  bequeathed  for  its  endowment,  the  rental  of  which  is  £670. 

Dollar  Institution  was  founded  by  John  M'Nab  in  1818.  The  money  left  for 
its  endowment  was  £92,345  and  the  present  income  of  the  school  from  divi- 
dends and  feu-duties  is  £2,253. 

Milne's  Institution  was  founded  by  Andrew  Milne,  (who  made  his  fortune 
in  New  Orleans)  in  1846.  The  endowment  consisted  of  a  capital  sum  of  £20,- 
000  which  yields  an  income  of  £626. 

The  Ewart  Institute  was  founded  in  1863  by  two  brothers,  James  and  John 
Ewart.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  Ragged  and  a  Middle-class  school.  The 
amount  of  the  endowment  was  £17,000  and  the  income  applicable  to  the 
Middle-class  school,  and  paid  to  the  teaohers  during  the  last  financial  year,  was 
£240;  but  the  Institute  will  ultimately  be  much  richer,  as  there  is  a  considera- 
ble sum  still  held  in  life-rent  by  an  aged  person. 

Of  the  sixteen  schools  or  academics  that  compose  the  second  class, 
only  six  have  permanent  endowments.    The  total  value  of  these  is  about 
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JB870.  They  vary  firom  £20  a  year  in  Arbroath,  to  £860  in  Dundee. 
These  endowments  are  due  to  various  sources:  to  ancient  mortifications,  . 
to  individual  generosity,  or  are.  the  balance  of  money  that  was  left  after 
the  erection  of  the  buildings.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate 
Tftlae  is  trifling,  and  that  in  regard  to  their  endowments  the  Academies 
are  much  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  Burgh  schools.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  their  founders,  and  to  the  liberality  of  their  original  sub- 
scribers, who  restored  and  remodeled  so  many  of  our  Grammar  schools, 
not  to  mention  that  these  permanent  endowments  represent  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  pecuniary  good  done  to  the  community  by  the  estab-  • 
lishment  of  the  Academies  under  a  joint  directorate.  In  almost  every 
case  they  took  the  place  of  ruinous  and  decayed  buildings,  and  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  them  in  this  shape  was  quite  as  valuable  as 
any  endowment  could  have  been.  In  Dundee,  for  example,  the  school 
buildings,  including  ground  and  fittings,  cost  upwards  of  £11,000.  The 
expense  of  the  building  was  defrayed  entirely  by  subscriptions,  the 
town  contributing  only  the  site,  which  was  given  at  a  nominal  rent 
Greenock  Academy  cost  the  subscribers  £7,243  ;  Dumbarton,  £6,500,  of 
which  £1,500  was  given  from  the  Corporaiion  funds ;  and  Aberdeen  New 
Grammar  school  (although,  for  reasons  given  in  a  former  chapter,  it  is  not 
included  in  this  class  of  schools)  cost  private  individuals  and  the  town  no 
less  than  £16.600. 

Of  the  twenty -nine  Burgh  schools  of  the  first  class,  nineteen  have  no 
endowment  whatsoever ;  ten  have  endowments,  which  amount  altogether 
to  about  £1,400.  Among  the  unendowed  schools  it  is  strange  to  find 
that  of  Glasgow.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  no  portion  of  the  Church 
patrimony,  which  was  devoted  to  religion  and  education  in  1560,  should 
have  fallen  to  its  share ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  revenue 
from  this  source,  and  if  it  ever  existed,  it  has  long  been  mixed  up  with 
the  general  funds  of  the  city.  The  best  endowed  schools  of  this  class 
(and  they  are  also  the  most  liberally  supported  by  annual  grants)  are 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  The  former  has  an  income,  applicable  to  the 
teachers  and  general  school  purposes,  of  £518,  and  the  latter  has  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  possessed  an  endowment  of  considerable 
amount  Its  annual  value  is  £164.  In  the  cases  of  St  Andrew,  and 
Cupar,  the  authorities  bartered  their  rights. 

(2.)  Anntial  Grants. — ^The  general  usage  in  burghs  is  for  the  authori- 
ties to  attach  a  certain  salary  to  the  ofQce  of  the  different  masters  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases 
these  salaries  represent  ancient  endowments  and  the  income  from  Church 
lands  and  other  sources  that  were  dedicated  to  the  Burgh  schools  before  and 
after  the  Reformation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
are  now  paid  out  of  the  common  good,  and  the  alterages,  glebe  lands,  and 
other  possessions,  of  which  we  hear  in  Renfrew,  Paisley,  Irvine,  and 
elsewhere,  have  long  been  lost  sight  of  as  special  sources  of  income. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  rector  or  head  master  had  an  allowance  of  £20 
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to  £100,  and  where  there  were  several  teachers  of  departments,  frequent- 
ly two  or  more  had  allowances.     The  total  amount  of  the  sum  thus  vo- 
luntarily suhscribed  for  salaries  during  the  last  financial  year  was,  in 
round  numbers,  £3,500.     This,  however,  represents  only  a  portion  of  the 
sum  contributed  by  the  Town-Councils.     They  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
annual  grants  to  each  school  for  prizes,  feu-duty,  repairs,  and    other 
necessar}'  expenses.    The  outlay  on  these  other  items  varies  very  mucli 
in  different  burghs,  and  even  in  the  same  burgh  from  year  to  year ;  but 
except  perhaps  in  one  particular,  in  the  purchase  of  prizes,  which  are 
distributed  with  a  very  liberal  hand  in   some  of  the  schools,  it  is  re- 
stricted  within    the  narrowest  limits.     A  frugal   spirit  regulates   the 
expenditure,  more  especially  on  repairs.     Few  of  the  burghs  spend  an- 
nually more  than  ten  or  twenty  pounds  on  general  school  expenses.     In 
several  of  them  we  failed  to  find'  any  sum  entered  in  the  burgh  accounts 
under  this  head.     Some  of  them,  however  are  exceptionally  liberal,  and 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh   and   Glasgow. 
The  first  of  these  burghs  contributes,  apart  from  salaries,  no  less  than 
£880,  and  it  has  undertaken  an  annual  burden  of  nearly  the  same  amount 
till  the  year  1876,  when  its  building  debt  will  be   extinguished.     The 
total  amount  of  grants  made  for  general  school  purposes  by  the  diff^^nt 
Town-Councils  is  about  £2,100.     Altogether,  therefore,  the  burgh  contri- 
butions, both  for  salaries  and  other  items,  amount  to  about  £5,600,  divided 
in  the  way  that  we  have  shown,  namely,  £3,500  to  salaries,  and  £2,100 
to  other  items. 

(8.)  Bursaries. — Out  of  all  the  Public  schools  from  which  we  have  re- 
ceived returns,  forty -two  have  no  bursaries ;  the  rest  have  an  annual 
income  applicable  to  this  purpose  of  £1,630.  Of  this  sum,  £1,272  are 
devoted  to  boys  at  school,  and  £358  to  students  at  college.  There  are 
besides,  a  few  money  prizes  that  might  be  included  under  this  head,  but 
they  are  insignificant  in  number  and  value.  Here  and  there  also, 
throughout  the  schools,  we  found  boys  in  the  enjoyment  of  bursaries 
that  paid  for  their  books  and  fees. 

The  school  bursaries,  which  are  about  170  in  all,  yield  on  an  average 
rather  more  than  £7  a  year  to  each  burser.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
variety  amongst  them,  and  some  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 

All  the  school  bursaries,  however,  are  by  no  means  insignificant^ 
Even  in  Banff,  where  the  average  is  so  low,  there  is  one  bursary  worth 
£22  a  year.  In  Inverness  Academy  there  is  a  large  endowment  called 
the  Mackintosh  or  Farr  Fund.  By  means  of  it  ten  boys  are  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  boarded,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £499,  or  £50  a  bead.  These 
bursaries  are  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  under  it  power  is  given 
to  establish  three  bursaries  at  a  University  of  the  value  of  £60  each. 
This  power  has  not  yet  been  exercised  ;  when  it  is,  the  number  of  bursars 
at  the  school  will  be  diminished.  In  Aberdeen  New  Grammar  School 
there  are  28  bursaries  that  vary  in  value  from  £3  to  £16.  In  Dundee, 
there  is  one  mortification  to  which  we  would  call  especial  attention.    In 
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1696  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ferguson  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  mun- 
tenance  of  two  boys  at  the  **  Grammar  School  '*  of  Dundee  for  four  years, 
with  power  to  send  any  of  the  boys  who  were  '*  capable  of  learning  and 
had  an  inclination  to  be  scholars,"  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews  when 
their  school  course  was  ended.  This  power  has  never  been  exercised  by 
the  trustees.  The  stock  of  the  mortification  consisted,  at  the  close  of  last 
account,  of  £3,280,  and  the  income  from  this,  and  (we  presume)  from 
other  money  lying  at  interest,  may  be  stated  at  £250. 

The  college  bursaries  are  much  fewer  in  number,  but  more  valuable 
than  the  school  bursaries.  There  are  two  in  Irvine  of  £20  each,  tenable 
for  four  years,  to  be  competed  for  by  students  about  to  enter  college. 
There  are  three  in  Dumfries  worth  £18,  £15,  and  £12.  They  are  tena- 
ble each  for  one  year.  The  bursars  must  attend  the  mathematical  and 
one  other  class  in  E<nnburgh  or  Glasgow  University.  They  are  open  to 
all  boys  who  have  attended  the  Dumfries  Academy  for  two  years,  and 
are  given  by  competition  in  English,  classics,  and  mathematics.  In 
Dundee,  two  bursaries  of  £20  each  have  jus^  been  founded  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  boys  at  St  Andrews.  They  are  to  be  tenable  for  four 
years,  and  are  to  be  given  for  attainments  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
an  equal  value  being  assigned  to  each  subject  In  Edinburgh  High 
School  there  is  but  one  college  bursary  of  a  rather  peculiar  nature.  The 
dux  of  the  High  School,  if  he  wish  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  require  assistance,  is  entitled  to  demand  that  the 
Governors  of  Heriof  s  Hospital  should  present  him  to  a  bursary  at  their 
disposal  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  tenable  for  four  consecutive  years 
during  the  8tudent*s  attendance  in  the  literary  classes  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  Madras  College,  St  Andrews,  there  are  eight  bursa- 
ries for  boys  who  have  been  educated  at  the  school  for  at  least  three 
years.  They  are  tenable  for  four  years,  and  consist  of — one  of  £20,  two 
of  £15,  and  five  of  £10.  They  are  presented  each  year  .to  the  two  best 
pupils  in  tbe  classical  department,  and  the  bursars  must  attend  St  An- 
drews University. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  details  that  the  college  bursaries  are 
mostly  given  by  competition,  or  are  assigned  to  those  boys  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  school.  We  believe  that  they  have  proved 
of  undoubted  service  in  promoting  the  education  of  deserving  students. 
We  wish  that  we  could  say  as  much  in  &vor  of  the  school  bursaries,  but 
truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  less  good  than  might  be 
expected,  and  that  occasionally,  from  the  mode  of  their  administration, 
they  are  a  positive  evil.  The  first  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
is  the  small  value  of  most  of  the  bursaries.  A  few  of  the  less  important 
might  be  retained  for  necessitous  cases,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an 
advantage  if  a  number  of  them  were  thrown  into  one,  so  as  to  raise  the 
minimum  value  to  £6  or  £7. 

In  the  next  place,  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  most  of  the 
bursaries  is  one  of  very  doubtful  utility.    It  seems,  at  first  sight,  wise 
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and  considerate,  but  it  would  greatly  increase  tbe  good  done  hj  the 
bursaries,  and  the  value  attached  to  them,  if  this  condition  were  repealed. 
Bursaries  should  be  the  prizes  of  merit,  and  poor  students,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  win  their  fair  share  of  them  in  open  competition.  As  it  is  at 
present,  the  holder  of  a  school  bursary  is  more  or  less  the  recipient  of 
charity.  It  was  always,  therefore,  a  matter  of  delicacy,  on  this  Tciy 
score,  to  push  any  inquiries  about  the  bursars. 

But  infinitely  worse  than  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  most  of 
the  bursaries,  is  the  &ct  that  they  are  given  without  competition.  No 
good  can  ever  be  done  till  the  present  close  system  is  abolished.  Its  evil 
effects  were  constantly  brought  under  our  notice.  They  mainly  showed 
themselves  in  two  ways ;  the  bursaries  were  sought  after  on  account  simply 
of  their  pecuniary  value,  and  the  bursars  were  very  often  among  the  most 
incompetent  boys  in  the  school.  In  Montrose,  where  eight  boys  received 
each  £18  and  a  free  education  in  Latin,  the  latter,  we  were  told,  was 
regarded  rather  as  a  penalty  than  a  privilege  attached  to  the  endowment 
In  Banff  and  Dundee  the  same  tendency  manifested  itself  to  disparage  the 
educational  part  of  the  bursary,  and  to  value  only  its  pecuniary  advan- 
tages. In  Aberdeen  we  directed  particular  attention  to  the  bursars. 
Twenty-six  bursaries  are  there  given  without  competition.  The  patrona 
are  in  some  cases  private  individuals,  in  others,  the  Town-Council  and 
other  public  bodies.  The  rector  and  masters  were  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  bursaries  should  be  thrown  open  to  competition.  One 
master,  who  had  been  twenty-two  years  connected  with  the  school,  said 
that,  during  all  that  time,  only  twice  or  thrice  had  the  best,  or  even  a 
very  good  scholar  in  his  class  been  a  bursar.  The  advocates  of  things 
remaining  as  they  were,  urged  that  the  bursaries  were  bequeathed  for 
the  benefit  exclusively  of  poor  children,  and  that  the  intention  of  the 
doners  would  be  frustrated  if  they  were  thrown  open  to  competition.  Of 
seven  bursars  presented  by  the  Town-Council  two  were  actually  the 
'*  boobies'*  of  their  respective  classes,  and  only  five  out  of  fourteen  pre- 
sented by  them  and  private  patrons  were  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
classes.  No  reform  will  be  worth  much  that  falls  short  of  throwing  these 
and  all  other  school  bursaries  open  to  competition  for  all  who  choose  to 
come  forward  and  submit  to  an  examination. 

By  putting  several  of  the  smaller  bursaries  into  one,  by  removing  the 
restrictions  that  confine  them  to  one  class  of  boys  (restrictions  that  are 
really  unkind  to  the  very  persons  whom  they  are  intended  to  protect  and 
benefit,)  and  above  all,  by  throwing  them  open  to  competition,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  bursaries  would  prove  of  very  great  value  to  the 
schools,  both  in  attracting  good  hard-working  boys,  and  in  rewarding 
merit  and  industry. 

(4.)  Fees  and  Coit  of  Educatwn. — ^The  chief  source  of  the  income  of  the 
schools  is  the  fees.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  paid  quarterly  in  advance, 
but  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  they  are  paid  monthly,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.    In  the  same  school  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of 
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uniformitj'  in  the  practice  of  the  different  masters.  In  Perth^  for  exam- 
ple, the  rector  of  the  Grammar  School  collects  his  fees  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  and  fourth  quarters :  the  rector  of  the  mathematical  school 
and  the  drawing-master  collect  theirs  near  the  end  of  the  session ;  the 
French  master  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  The  English  and  writ- 
mg-masters  did  not  say  when  they  were  paid,  but  stated  that  the  rule  of 
quarterly  payments  in  advance  was  not  enforced.  The  total  amount  of 
the  fees  paid  in  fifty-eight  Public  schools  was,  in  round  numbers,  £42,- 
608,  which,  divided  among  14,784  scholars,  gives  an  average  annual  fee 
for  each  of  £2,  17s.  8d. 

The  fees  vary  considerably  in  different  localities,  and  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  school  itself,  and  the  kind  of  education  that  it  professes 
to  give.  Some  of  the  Burgh  schools  are  purely  elementary ;  some  of  them 
are  for  the  higher  branches  alone ;  most  of  them  give  both  an  elementary 
and  a  highei'  education.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  shall  look  at  them 
In  both  of  these  lights,  and  keep  the  two  departments  separate. 

1.  In  the  elementary  part  of  the  school,  the  scholars,  boys  and  girls, 
are  from  sif  to  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  subjects  they  learn  are  Eng- 
lish, writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  quiirterly  fee  for  these  subjects  varies 
from  4s.  nt  the  lowest,  to  £1,  Is.  at  the  highest.  The  usual  rate  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  is  from  7s.  6d.  to  half  a  guinea.  A  second  class 
charge  fram  half  a  guinea  to  15s. ;  and  a  third  chiss,  composed  of  a  very 
few  schools  from  15s.  to  a  guinea.  These  fees,  however,  are  not  charged 
in  one  sum  for  all  the  subjects  taught,  but  the  regulation  of  the  school 
fees  by  a  cumulative  scale,  according  to  the  number  of  subjects  taken, 
begins  with  the  very  earliest  years  of  the  course.  English  is  generally 
the  dearest,  then  arithmetic,  and  last  of  all  writing,  but  there  is  no  uni- 
form law  of  precedence.  In  some  schools  a  choice  is  given  between  ful- 
lowing  a  regular  course  and  a  selection  of  classes,  and  certain  advantages 
afe  offered  to  those  who  tkke  all  three  subjects.  Generally  speaking, 
also,  where  a  master  teaches  more  than  one  branch,  writing,  for  instance, 
and  arithmetic  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  fees,  so  considerable  in 
some  cases  that  the  two  subjects  together  cost  but  little  more  than  each 
of  them  does  when  charged  separately.  On  the  whole,  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  each  pupil  in  tHe  junior  depart- 
ment of  the  School  is  not  great  The  subjects  are  those  that  all  follow ; 
the  cost  of  education  is  identical  with  the  rate  of  fees,  and  may  fairly  be 
estimated  at  an  average  6f  10s.  6d.  a  quarter,  with  occasional  deviations 
on  either  side  of  the  Ime  as  low  as  4s.  and  as  high  as  21s. 

IS.  After  passing  through  the  elementary  course,  there  is  a  higher 
coarse  Of  four  or  five  years,  in  almost  all  the  Burgh  schools.  The  scholars 
in  this  department  are  from  eleven  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
ordinary  subjects  taught  are  Latin  and  Greek,  Engli^,  mathematics, 
French  (and  in  a  few  schools,  German,)  arithmetic,  writing  and  book- 
keeping. All  these  subjects  are  not  necessarily  taught  in  any  one  year, 
but  the  aim  of  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  school  is  to  give  its  scholars 
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an  adequate  knowledge  of  as  many  of  these  as  they  choose  to  pay  lor. 
The  scale  of  fees  for  these  subjects  is  far  from  uniform.  The  disparity 
that  exists  in  this  respect  between  schools  in  their  elementary  depart- 
ments is  greatly  increased  with  the  increased  importance  and  number  of 
the  subjects. 

If  we  divide  the  schools  into  three  classes  according  to  the  scale  of  fees, 
and  arrange  the  subjects  of  study  under  four  main  departments — classes, 
modern  languages,  English  and  mathematics,  we  find  as  follows :  in  the 
"^rst  class,  whose  fees  are  lowest,  the  scale  per  quarter  ranges,  in  classics, 
firom  6s.  to  10s. :  in  modem  languages,  from  8s.  to  5s. ;  in  English,  from 
8s.  to  8s. ;  in  mathematics,  from  5s.  to  8s. ;  or  the  average  quarterly 
fees  are  17&  7d.,  or  £8,  10s.  4d.  per  year.  In  the  second  class,  which 
includes  Sterling,  Dumfries,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  the  quarterly  fees  raDge 
from  Ts.  6d.  to  16&  in  classics;  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  in  modem  languages; 
5s.  to  9s.  in  English,  and  6s.  to  18s.  in  mathematics ;  or  £1,  15s.  8d.,  or 
£7,  2s.  9d.  per  year.  In  the  third  class,  which,  includes  Inverness^ 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  the  average  quarterly  fees  are  £8,  6&  9d.,  or 
£18,  7s.  2d.  per  year.  ^ 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  under  this  section,  the  cost  of  education  in 
the  elementary  department  of  the  Burgh  schools  varies  from  4s.  to  £1,  Is., 
and  is  on  the  average  10s.  6d.  a  quarter.  The  cost  of  education  in  the 
higher  department  of  the  Burgh  and  Public  schools  is  to  be  taken  on 
three  separate  scales.  The  average  of  the  lowest  class  of  schools,  that  ia 
to  say  the  cheapest,  is  17&  7d.  a  quarter,  or  £8,  10s.  4d.  a  year.  The 
average  of  the  second  class,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  is  £l,  ISs.  8d. 
a  quarter,  or  £7,  2s.  8d.  a  year,  and  the  average  of  the  third  class  is 
£8,  6s.  9d.  a  quarter  or  £18,  7s.  2d.  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
public  cost  from  all  sources,  in  both  the  elementary  and  higher  depart- 
ment, is  188.  lOd.  a  head.* 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  Scotch  system.  This  system  of  regulating  school  fees  by 
a  cumulative  rate  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  absence  of  a 
curriculum.  But  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
we  may  state  oup  conviction  that  it  either  acts  as  an  inducement  to  stu- 
dents to  forego  one  or  more  subjects  of  importance  each  year,  thus  limit- 
ing their  education  within  unduly  narrow  bounds,  or  if  they  follow  a 
complete  course  it  makes  their  education  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be.  In 
the  interests  of  the  pupil  we  may  fairly  urge,  that  in  every  school  there 
should  be  a  curriculum  laid  down  by  the  Directors,  and  that  where  a  boy 
follows  it  there  should  be  a  reduction  on  the  fee&  We  might  urge  it 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  masters  themselves,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
a  fee  is  oiten  lost  altogether  by  the  economical  scruples  of  the  parents, 
who  would  be  induced  by  the  better  bargain  of  a  prescribed  course  to 
enter  their  boys  for  a  complete  curriculum. 

*  The  public  eott  would  be  ooosidenbly  leu— not  more  than  16t,— if  the  ecboolt  privately  en- 
dowed were  exoepted. 
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(5.)  The  BmolumenU  of  the  Masten, — ^The  highest  income  that  we  found 
after  paying  assistants  was  £1,000  a  year,  and  the  lowest  in  a  Burgh 
school  was  £41.  Each  of  these  extremes,  however,  was  quite  exceptional, 
and  the  scale  of  emoluments  may  be  said  to  range  between  £120  and 
JSSOO.  These  emoluments  represent  all  that  the  masters  receive.  There 
are  no  houses  attached  to  their  o£Bce,  except  in  the  case  of  the  endowed 
schools  in  Dollar,  Fochabers,  St  Andrews,  and  Newton  Stewart,  and  a 
few  Burgh  Schools: 

In  those  schools  where  there  is  a  rector  with  >a  definitely  recognized 
position  above  the  other  masters,  his  income  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of 
his  colleagues.  In  most  of  the  schools,  however,  where  there  is  no  rector, 
or  one  in  name  only,  the  incomes  of  the  masters  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  graduating 
the  incomes  enjoyed.  Souietimes  it  is  the  English  master,  sometimes 
the  mathematical  master,  and  sometimes  the  writing-master  that  has  the 
pre-eminence.  In  commercial  towns  especially,  the  classical  master  has 
hard  work  to  maintain  his  position,  and  occasionally  he  is  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  emoluments.  This  is  a  curious  result  when  we.  remember  that 
till  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  in  some  cases  but  a  few  years 
ago,  the  classical  master  was  supreme,  and  the  schools  were  purely 
grammar  schools.  It  is,  however,  an  inevitable  result  of  progress,  and 
must  end,  in  many  schools,  in  the  position  of  the  classical  master  becom- 
ing worse  paid  than  any  of  the  others.  In  order  to  avert  this,  which  has 
been  felt  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  prospect,  various  devices  have  been 
suggested  or  tried.  Among  others,  it  has  been  proposed  to  throw  the 
fees  into  a  common  stock,  out  of  which  the  masters  shall  be  paid  on 
some  fixed  principle.  But  this  is  a  scheme  that  could  be  worked  only  in 
a  very  few  schools,  and  implies  a  revolution  in  the  relations  that  have 
hitherto  existed  among  the  masters,  and  the  substitution  of  an  enforced 
curriculum  for  the  present  system  of  selected  classes.  Another  solution 
of  the  difficulty  has  been  to  attach  to  the  classical  master^s  office  one  of 
the  more  popular  branches,  English  for  example,  either  altogether  or  in 
its  higher  departments.  This  union  of  Classics  and  English  under  one 
head-master,  is  at  present  being  tried  as  an  experiment  in  Ayr  Academy. 
Should  it  prove  successful,  it  might  be  introduced,  as  opportunity  offer- 
ed, into  other  schools  also ;  and  should  it  prove  a  fiulure,  the  classical 
master  must  be  prepared  to  accept  his  position,  and  submit  to  a  change 
of  circumstances,  which  the  present  demands  for  a  modem  education 
render  inevitable^ 

Poverty  of  the  Burgh  SehooU. — ^Their  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
want  of  permanent  endowmenta,  and  the  consequent  dependence  of  the 
masters  almost  entirely  on  school  fee&  This  is  not  a  condition  of  things 
altogether  without  its  advantages.  On  the  one  hand  as  affecting  the 
schoolmasters  themselves,  it  has  no  doubt  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
energy  and  success  with  which  they  have  worked,  while,  as  regards  the 
parents,  it  has  necessitated  a  liberal  system  of  school  fees,  and  has  taught  - 
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them  to  value  the  education  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay.  Both 
of  these  arguments  are  of  considerable  weight,  and  acquire  a  special  sig- 
nificance from  the  evil  results  that  have  attended  overgrown  endowments. 
But  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  as  it  concerns  Scotch  schoolmasterSy 
the  argument  has  been  pushed  to  a  cruel  length.  No  qae  would  desire  to 
see  them  independent  of  their  fees  altogether,  and  still  less  would  any 
one  wish  the  middle  classes  relieved  of  a  burden  which  they  can  wdl 
afford  to  bear.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  result  either  to  parents 
or  schoolmasters.  There  is  a  great  interval,  indeed,  between  the 
absolute  want  of  endowments  in  Scotch  schools,  and  the  superabundance 
.that  might  be  expected  to  end  in  such  disastrous  results.  All  that  any 
reasonable  person  would  advocate  is  a  moderate  supplement  to  the  mas* 
ters'  incomes^  and  a  source  of  provision  for  retiring  aUowances. 

TBACBZRS  AND  SCHOLAKS. 

Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty -six  masters  employed  in  sixty-three 
.schools  of  the  secondary  grade,  one  hundred  and  seventy -fiix  were 
employed  in  fifty-four  public  schools  in  burghs ;  thirty-two  in  four 
■public  schools  not  in  burghs,  namely.  Dollar  Institution,  Milne's  Institu- 
.tion,  the  £wart  Institute,  and  Trinity  College,  CUenalmond;  and 
seventy-eight  in  eleven  private  schools.  In  the  first  set  of  schools, 
sixty-one  masters  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  were  graduates 
from  some  University  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  or  on  the 
.Continent;  sixty -four  had  attended  soma  University,  but  had  not 
graduated;  eighteen  had  been  trained  in  Normal  schools  and  thirty- 
three  had  no  special  training.  In  the  second  set  of  schools,  fifteen  out 
thirty-two  were  graduates ;  seven  had  attended  80Q>e  University  without 
graduating ;  three  were  trained  in  Normal  schools ;  and  seven  had  no 
special  training.  In  the  third  set  of  schools,  twenty-eight  masters  out  of 
seventy-eight  were  graduates;  thirty  had  attended  some  University 
without  graduating;  seven  were  Normal-scho<4  men;  and  thirteeo 
,had  no  special  training.  In  other  w<»*ds,  about  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  Burgh  and  Middle-Class  masters  are  graduates  from  some  University  ; 
thirty-five  per  cent  have  been  educated  at  some  University,  but  have 
.not  taken  any  degree ;  ten  per  cent,  havebeen  trained  at  Normal  schools  ; 
And  nineteen  per  cent,  have  had  no  special  training.  From  this  sum- 
mary, it  is  obvious  that  the  Universities  do  a  great  deal  U>t  the  schools 
in  the  way  of  providing  teachers  ibr  them,  and  their  infiuenee  upon  the 
education  of  the  country  is  thus  considerable.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  comparatively  few  haye  taken  degrees  from  any  University.  If 
the  English  and  foreign  University  graduates  were  deducted,  it  would 
appear  that  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  teachers  in  the  Scottish 
schools  would  have  completed  their  University  course  in  Scotland. 
Sufficient  importance  does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  necessity  of 
some  distinct  qualification  of  competency  in  tiie  election  of  a  teacher.  A 
,degree  is  a  qualification^  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  this  were  more 
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widely  recognized.  Attendance  at  college  maj  constitute  a  good  train- 
ing, or  it  may  not  If  he  has  no  degree,  there  Is  no  proof  that  a 
candidate  for  a  mastership  received  any  benefit  from  his  university 
course.  If  he  has  a  degree  there  is  some  guarantee  that  he  has  been  a 
successful  student,  and  has  carried  off  some  benefit  from  his  university. 
Of  those  who  are  graduates  in  the  schools  visited,  the  great  majority 
teach  the  classical  and  mathematical  departments ;  and,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  these  departments  are  conducted,  as  compared 
with  other  departments,  it  appears  that  university  training  is  of  un- 
doubted advantage  to  the  teachers.  Some  of  the  classical  teachers  are 
men  of  high  attainments  and  sound  scholarship. 

Normal-school  trained  teachers  are  not  much  employed  in  the  Middle- 
class  schools.  Only  nine  per.  cent  altogether  are  so  returned.  It  is 
probably  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Though  technical  education  in  the 
art  of  teaching  is  undoubtedly  of  much  value  for  all  masters,  the 
exclusively  routine  teaching  of  the  Normal  schools  is  apt' to  be  narrowing 
to  the  mind  of  the  recipient  The  Normal-school  stamp  of  man  is 
inferior  as  an  intellectual  type  to  the  well  trained  University  man.  The 
former  lacks  the  vivacity  of  mind  and  variety  of  illustration  which  comes 
readily  to  a  more  widely-read  and  more  highly  educated  man.  Their 
method  of  teaching  is  too  contracted  for  the  h^her  class  of  schools.  In 
Elementary  schools,  the  originality  and  power  of  mind  which  are  foster- 
ed and  brought  out  by  a  successful  course  of  University  instruction  are 
not  essential,  or  at  least  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  not  remarked. 
But  in  schools  professing  to  give  a  secondary  education,  where  the 
scholars  are  older  and  more  advanced,  the  narrowing  influence  of 
exclusively  Normal-school  training  and  the  stereotyped  method  of  instruc- 
tion derived  from  it,  are  at  once  apparent,  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
productive  of  good  results.  For  the  younger  and  more  elementary 
classes  in  the  Burgh  and  Middle-class  schools.  Normal-school  men  might 
profitably  be  employed  as  assistants, — and,  indeed,  for  elementary 
teaching,  none  better  could  be  found — ^but  not  in  the  higher  and  more 
responsible  positions.  For  these,  a  completed  university  course  culmi- 
nating in  a  degree,  or,  still  better,  a  degree  with  honors,  would  appear  to 
be  desirable. 

In  respect  to  the  numerical  ratio  of  scholars  to  teachers,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  numbers  of  scholars  in  one  class  and  under  one 
teacher,  there  is  a  wide  difference  to  the  public  and  private  schools,  and 
in  public  schools  in  different  localities.  Taking  the  average  throughout 
the  whole  number  of  schools,  it  appears  that  there  are  fifty-two  scholars 
to  each  teacher.  But  taking  the  average  number  of  scholars  to  each 
teacher  in  Public  schools  in  burghs  it  is  seventy-three ;  in  Public  schools 
not  in  burghs,  it  (including  Trinity  College,  which  is  only  eleven)  is 
thirty -eight ;  and  in  Private  schools  it  is  nearly  fourteen.  This  repre- 
sents a  very  great  diversity  in  teaching  power,  but  it  can  be  explained 
in  the  foUowing  manner : — ^Many  of  the  smaller  Bui^h  schools,  such  as 
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Arbroath,  Linlithgow,  and  Danfermline,  are  undermastered.  In  fiie 
first  of  these  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  boys  and  girls  in  all 
stages  of  advancement  in  every  subject,  and  only  one  master  to  teach 
them ;  in  the  second,  seventy  to  one  master ;  and  in  the  third,  seventy- 
foar.  In  the  Private  schools  again,  visiting  teachers  have  been  returned 
to  us  as  masters,  and  in  some  cases  assistants  have  been  designated  ma 
masters,  and  in  others  as  assistants.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  come .  to  a  satisfactory  statistical  result  upon  this 
subject  both  for  the  reason  above  given  and  because  any  such  estimate 
must  be  fallacious,  as  there  is  such  a  remarkable  diversity  in  the  different 
schools,  in  the  diflferent  departments  of  the  same  schools,  and  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  same  departments. 

In  some  schools,  we  found  teachers  with  classes  containing  upwards 
of  a  hundred  scholars ;  in  many  others  we  found  active  and  enei^tic 
teachers  exhausting  themselves  day  afler  day  with  classes  of  five  or 
BIZ  scholars.  In  both  cases  the  result  is  bad.  From  the  scholars'  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  teachers*  point  of  view,  large  classes  or  very 
small  classes  are  unsatisfactory.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  impossible  that 
a  teacher  can  make  the  most  of  his  scholars  in  any  subject  but  writing. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  stimulus  of  emulation  is  wanted  to  make  the  boys 
put  out  their  strength.  In  large  classes  the  teacher  must  neglect  either 
the  backward  or  the  forward  scholars.  If  he  spends  half  of  his  time 
drilling  seventy -five  boys  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  in  what  the  twenty- 
five  at  the  top  of  the  class  know  well,  they  must  inevitably  be  idle  and 
waste  their  time.  If  he  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  twenty- 
five  at  the  top  of  the  class  the  remaining  seventy-five  will  inevitably  do 
nothing.  In  most  of  the  large  classes  which  we  saw  at  work,  we  could 
not  help  remarking  such  results  as  these,  producing  carelessness  at  the 
top  of  the  class,  waste  of  time  in  the  middle,  and  indolence  at  the  bottom. 
In  some  cases,  too,  the  discipline  in  these  large  classes  was  defective,  and 
the  class-room  was  turned  into  a  bear-garden.  In  the  midst  of  disorder, 
noise,  and  inattention,  the  teacher  would  address  questions  to  the  whole 
class,  and  in  answer  to  each  of  them  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  room  would 
rush  round  him,  snapping  their  fingers  and  creating  a  commotion  in  the 
dass  bewildering  to  scholars,  teacher,  and  onlookers.* 


*  In  the  b«it  tchoob  in  England,  olnant  nnrobaring  a  bondred  icholan  are  anknowo.    T%n 
following  tablo  Bhowt  the  maximum  and  minimam  namben  in  one  division  in  the  nine  Publie 

Bchooli :— > 
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In  the  Report  by  the  Publie  School  Commiseioners,  It  li  distinctly  laid  down  as  a  enaon  of 
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The  personal  relations  between  teachers  and  scholars,  so  far  as  thej 
go,  seemed  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  As  the  schools  are  almost  all  day- 
schools,  and  the  scholars  and  teachers  are  independent  of  each  other 
when  the  day's  work  is  over,  there  can  be  no  opportunity  for  developing 
that  personal  intimacy  and  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  that  exists 
between  the  masters  and  the  older  boys  in  the  English  Public  schools. 
In  them  the  relation  is  quite  special.  The  head  boys  in  each  house  in 
these  schools  are  placed  in  a  manner  between  the  master  and  the 
younger  boys,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  discipline  of  the  schooL 
They  are  as  much  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their  respective  houses 
as  the  roasters,  and  from  this  relation  there  springs  up  a  i^onfidence 
between  master  and  scholar,  and  a  personal  intimacy  which  is  quite 
special,  and  which  can  not  exist  in  day  schools.  In  these  the  relation  is 
more  distant,  and  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  objective.  It  is  always 
one  of  teacher  and  scholar  interested  in  each  other's  studies,  but  not  in 
each  other's  lives.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  that  a  friendship 
could  be  formed  between  a  Scottish  schoolmaster  and  his  pupil  of  the 
same  kind  as  is  common  in  all  the  English  Public  Schoola  They  are 
never  on^terms  of  equality  or  of  mutual  dependence.  The  teacher's  interest 
in  the  pupil,  for  the  most  part,  is  confined  to  the  school-room,  and  when 
the  work  is  over  for  the  day,  each  comes  under  his  own  home  influence, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  they  have  in  common.  In  school,  however, 
the  relations  seemed  to  us  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  the 
bearing  of  the  scholars  to  their  masters  was  respectful,  and  that  of  the 
masters  dignified. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  from  which  we  have 
returns  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty -six,  of  whom 
ten  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  are  boys,  and  four 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  are  girls.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable difference  between  the  ages  of  those  who  attend  public  and  those 
who  attend  Private  schools.  The  scholars  go  earlier  to  the  former,  and 
leave  earlier.  In  Public  schools,  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  scholars 
are  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  very  nearly  forty  per  cent  are  eight 
and  under  twelve ;  whereas  in  the  Private  schools  only  five  per  cent  are 
under  eight,  and  thirty-two  per  cent  are  eight  and  under  twelve.  The 
percentage  rises  to  fifty-three  in  the  Private  schools  between  twelve 
and  sixteen,  and  in  the  Public  schools  it  falls  to  thirty-seven.  Above 
sixteen  it  is  ten  per  cent  in  the  Private  schools,  and  only  six  per  cent 
in  the  Public  In  other  words,  more  than  half  the  Public-school  scholars 
are  under  twelve,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  those  in  the  Private 

•cbool  cdoealioii,  that  the  avaraf*  nnmbar  in  om  divitlon  thould  mC  exceed  30 ;  ami  Uie  Con- 
miaiioaen  add  that  Or.  Teoipla,  tlie  liead  master  oC  Rufby,  woaM  pief^  a  atill  troaller  namber. 
"  Bn  preient  arerafe.**  tlwy  lay,  **  w  tliirtytliree.  Be  tliinlu  that  by  redneinc  it  to  twenty-ijz  the 
taacbiny  iroold  Im  imprtnred.**  la  tlie  Sootthh  tohoob  tlie  mazimun  la  maeb  higher  tlian  thic, 
and  tiM  iDiDimum  iDoeb  lower.  Aa  a  ■ingle  instance,  tlie  Edinbuif  b  Academy  may  Im  adduced, 
wliere  two  of  the  classes  number  ninety-four  and  ninety-one  respectiTely,  and  one  of  them  numbart 
only  eighL 
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schools  are  above  that  age.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  two  of 
the  Private  schools  are  essentially  elementaiy,  and  intended  onlj  as 
preparatory  to  the  Public  schoola  With  regard  to  the  statistical  results 
of  the  attendance  of  girls,  we  have  no  returns  from  Private  schools.  In 
the  Public  schools  there  is  no  great  difference  between  their  attendance 
and  that  of  the  boys.  It  appears  that  of  girls  eighteen  per  cent  are 
under  eight,  forty-one  per  cent  are  eight  and  under  twelve,  thirty-six 
per  cent  are  twelve  and  under  sixteen,  and  five  per  cent  are  above 
sixteen.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  they  go  to  school  rather 
younger,  and  leave  rather  earlier  than  the  boys. 

The  copclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  returns  is  that,  theorically,  the 
Burgh^chool  course  is  one  of  eight  years,  three  years  being  assigned  to 
elementary,  and  five  to  more  advanced  instruction.  Few,  however,  in 
the  Public  schools  complete  this  course.  They  are  drafted  off  at  an  early 
age  to  enter  merchants'  or  lawyers*  or  bankers*  offices,  and  a  proportion 
from  the  best  schools  proceed  young  to  the  universities.  In  the  Private 
schools,  as  we  have  seen,  the  boys  remain  rather  longer  than  at  the 
Public  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Private  schools 
are  attended  by  a  class  of  boys  who  are  richer  than  the  aven^  of  the 
PubliC'School  scholars.  They  are  therefore  kept  longer  at  home;  and 
can  afford  to  remain  longer  at  school  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may 
quote  the  answer  of  the  head  master  of  one  of  the  private  schools 
examined  in  answer  to  the  question,  *^  What  difficulty  if  any,  do  you 
find  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  1  '*  "  The  chief  source  of  difficulty,**  he 
says,  '*  is  wealth.  Many  of  the  boys  know  that  they  are  provided  for  in 
life,  and  hence  the  want  of  the  spur  of  necessity  to  compel  them  to 
work.**  This  difficulty  does  not  occur  in  the  public  schools.  The  class 
of  scholars  who  attend  them  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle- 
class  population.  We  have  no  statistical  results  on  this  subject, 
embracing  all  the  schools  visited,  but  firom  the  tables  in  the  special 
Reports,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  scholars  belong  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  the  classes  between  the  highest  and  the  humblest  There  are 
few,  if  any,  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  landed  aristocracy  or  the 
wealthiest  professional  or  mercantile  classes  attending -the  ordinary  Burgh 
schools,  and  very  fuw  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  former  class  educate  their  boys  in  Private  schools  or  in  the  Public 
schools  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  and  their  daughters  at  home,  or 
in  schools  exclusively  attended  by  girls.  The  latter  class  can  not  afford 
to  pay  the  fees,  low  as  they  are,  which  are  exacted  in  the  Bui^gh 
and  ttiddlcclass  schools  and  they  can  not  afford  the  time  occupied 
by  the  school  year.  Such  of  them  as  desire  to  prosecute  their  education 
find  it  cheaper  and  better  to  remain  at  Parish  schools,  and  schools  on 
that  model  until  they  are  old  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued  for  six  months  in  the  year  at  the  universities.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  found  a  great  similarity  in  the  social  condition  of  the  scholan 
in  nearly  all  the  public  schools  visited.    They  are  essentially  ^ddle-dass 
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schools,  and  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  middle  classes  and 
none  other. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Mixed  Schools  upon  the  hoys  and  girls  who 
attend  them,  the  conviction  that  it  is  desirahle  that  the  sexes  should  he 
kept  separate  after  they  have  emerged  from  childhood,  to  which  we  were 
led  from  our  inquiries  into  the  Elementary  School,  has  been  strengthened. 
In  almost  every  school  in  which  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  brought  together,  strangers  could  not  help  noticing  the 
existence  of  irregularities  that  were  unnoticed  by  the  teachers.  In  some 
cases,  also,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  questionable  expediency,  whether  very 
young  assistants  were  the  best  persons  to  be  responsible  for  large  classes 
of  boys  and  giria  Some  teachers  of  experience  considered  the  presence 
of  the  girls  had  a  civilizing  effect  upon  both  teachers  and  boys.  So  far 
as  we  could  judge  the  influence  of  the  girls  upon  the  boys  had  no  per> 
ceptible  effect,  whereas,  that  of  the  boys  upon  the  girls  was  not  civilizing. 
In  schools  in  which  they  mixed  together,  the  tone  of  the  latter  was  of  a 
rougher  and  less  modest  character  than  is  desirable,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  they  they  had  formed  their  manners  on  those  of  the  boys ;  in  schools 
in  which  they  were  taught  in  separate  class-rooms,  the  tone  appeared  good. 
The  fact  that  they  are  taught  at  different  hours  in. the  same  class-room  is 
not  sufficient  In  schools  where  this  is  the  custom,  they  meet  on  the 
stairs  or  passages  going  from  one  class-room  to  another,  when  they  are 
not  under  the  master's  eye»  and  thirty  or  forty  noisy  boys  set  free  from 
a  class-room  are  certain,  from  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits,  to  treat  a 
number  of  girls,  whom  they  meet  at  the  entrance  to  their  class-room, 
with  less  respect  than  is  becoming.  And  this  can  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  upon  girls  which  is  the  reverse  of  civilizing. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  boys  and  girls  were  pitted  against  each 
other  in  their  school  work,  the  latter  did  quite  as  well  as  the  former.  At 
Kirkcudbright  Academy,  where  for  a  small  school  the  classical  attain- 
ments are  high,  the  second  best  scholar,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  was  a 
girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  reading  Homer  and  YirgiL  At 
Dumfries  Academy,  where  mathematics  was  taught  and  learned  at  least 
as  well  as  in  any  school  in  Scotland,  the  best  geometrician  in  the  class 
that  was  examined  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  in  the 
highest  Latin  class  at  Arbroath  High  School  there  was  a  girl  of  seventeen 
who  had  been  five  years  in  Latin,  and  was  reading  the  first  Book  of  Livy 
quite  as  successfully  as  the  boys  in  the  class  with  her.  These  instances 
we  mention  as  indicating  that  girls  are  as  capable  of  studying  the  more 
abstruse  subjects  of  instruction  as  boys.  In  modem  languages  they  are 
distinctly  better  scholars  than  the  boys.  Both  in  French  and  German 
the  girls'  classes  were  able  to  take  more  advanced  papers  than  the  boys, 
and  they  were  almost  invariably  better  done.  In  Dundee  High  School, 
Dollar  Institution,  Perth  Academy,  and  Inverness  High  School,  the 
examination  of  the  girls  in  French  was  very  much  higher  than  any  thing 
attempted  by  the  boys  in  these  schools.    These,  however,  were  not 
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classical  schools.  In  Damfries  Academy,  the  boys  did  rather  better 
papers  than  the  girls ;  the  cause  of  this  probably  being  that  the  Academy 
is  a  classical  school,  and  the  drill  in  Latin  Grammar  has  been  of  serrice 
to  the  boys  in  learning  modem  languages,  whereas  the  girls  have  to 
depend  upon  what  drill  they  have  received  in  English  for  any 
knowledge  they  may  possess  of  grammar.  In  English  subjects  the  giris 
did  quite  as  well  as  the  boys.  When  a  choice  of  subjects  of  examination 
was  offered,  the  girls  generally  preferred  the  papers  in  geographical 
questions,  the  boys,  the  papers  in  grammar.  History  did  not  seem 
popular  with  either  boys  or  girls,  and  papers  in  literature  were  selected 
only  in  one  or  two  schools,  and  in  these  by  boys  and  girls  equally. 
Throughout  all  the  Mixed  schools  the  girls  appeared  to  be  more  con- 
scientious and  industrious  than  the  boys.  In  examinations,  girls  always 
do  their  best  for  themselves  and  their  teachers,  while  boys  not  unfine- 
quently  are  satisfied  with  getting  the  work  done,  and  are  indifferent 
however  inadequately  it  may  represent  the  pains  that  the  master  has 
taken  with  them. 

The  result,  then,  that  we  would  come  to  on  this  subject,  is  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  reason  why  the  girls  should  not  have 
the  same  advantages  in  following  out  their  school  education  as  the  boys. 
They  are  able  to  learn  very  much  the  same  subjects,  and  to  be  taught 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  provided  that 
the  staff  of  teachers  is  sufficient,  why  the  system  which  is  best  for  the 
one  sex  should  not  be  best  for  the  other.  Music  will  probably  be  always 
studied  more  diligently  by  girls  than  by  boys,  anil  time  must  be  found 
for  it  either  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  hours  a  week  of  leisure,  or  some  of  the 
hours  devoted  to  other  subjects  by  the  boys.  Which  alternative  was 
followed  might  depend  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the  'scholar. 
Play-hours  are  more  valued  by  boys  than  by  girls,  and  plenty  of  them 
are  perhaps  more  necessary  for  their  well-being.  If  so,  the  sacrifice  of  an 
hour  three  times  a  week  for  additional  instruction  in  music  might  not 
entail  much  suffering  on  the  scholar,  and  by  means  of  it  she  would  keep 
on  a  level  with  the  boys  of  the  same  school-standing  and  be  able  to 
devote  the  necessary  amount  of  time  to  music  in  addition.  But,  to  carry 
such  a  theory  of  girls*  education  into  practice,  considerable  resources  are 
necessary.  There  must  be  a  large  and  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers,  and 
there  must  be  separate  schools,  one  for  the  girls  under  their  own  lady- 
superintendent,  and  one  for  the  boys.  The  hours  in  the  two  schools 
would  have  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  teachers 
should  teach  in  both  schools,  and  teach  very  much  upon  the  same 
system.  In  the  Inverness  Academy  the  boys  and  girls  never  meet  The 
girls  have  their  own  class-room,  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady- 
superintendent  ;  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  taught  by  qualified 
masters,  and  on  the  same  system  as  the  boys.  The  tone  both  in  the 
boys  and  girls*  school  struck  us  as  being  decidedly  higher  than  what  it 
is  in  many,  indeed  in  most,  of  the  schools  which  we  "visited,  and  it  appears 
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to  US  to  be  desirable  that  similar  arrangements  might  with  advantage  be 
more  universal. 

We  have  calculated  the  amount  of  time  each  year  that  fifty- nine  day 
schools,  Public  and  Private,  in  Scotland  are  in  operation,  and  when 
compared  with  what  appears  to  be  the  regular  work  in  English  schools, 
there  is  a  manifest  difference.  The  average  number  of  weeks  each  year 
during  which  these  schools  are  in  operation  as  returned  by  the  teachers 
in  the  different  schools  is  forty-four.  Three  of  these  have  only  four 
weeks*  holidays  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  every  one  of  these, 
except  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  is  at  work  for  more  than  forty  weeks 
each  year.  The  holidays  in  this  school  last  for  thirteen  weeks.  The 
usual  custom  in  Scottish  day  schools  is  .to  work  a  specified  number  of 
hours  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  to  have  a  whole  holiday  on  Satur- 
day. Half-holidays  are  almost  unknown.  The  regular  hours  are  from 
9  A.  M.  to  3.  P.  M.,  or  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.m.  In  some  schools,  from  9  A.M. 
to  4  p.  M.    Their  working  hours  each  year  may  thus  be  estimated : — 

6  hours  per  day  for  5  days  per  week =80  hours  per  week. 
80  hours  per  week  for  44  weeks= 1,820  hours  per  year. 

Those  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  hours  each  year  in  the 
Scottish  schools  do  not  represent  the  whole  work  performed  by  the 
scholars.  These  hours  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  saying  lessons. 
At  least  three  hours  a  day  must  be  devoted  to  learning  the  next  day's 
lessons.  The  estimate  must  therefore  be  increased  by  one-half,  and  the 
result  is  that  a  conscientious  boy  in  a  Scottish  Public  school  must  spend 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  hours  per  year  upon  his  lessons, 
or  forty-five  hours  per  week,  or  nine  hours  per  day.  In  the  three  Eng- 
lish Public  schools  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby  the  annual  attendance 
is  for  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight  and  thirty-seven  weeks  respectively.  At 
Eton,  it  appears  from  the  Public  Schools'  Report,  a  fifth-form  boy  is  in 
school  for  three  hours  on  whole  school  days,  or  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  (say  fourteen  and  a  half)  per  week  ;  at  Harrow,  an  upper  boy  is 
in  school  for  four  hours  per  day,  or  about  twenty-two  hours  per  week ; 
and  at  Rugby  he  is  about  twenty  hours  a  week  in  school.  Deducting 
fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  each  year  for  holidays,  and  adding  half  time 
for  the  preparation  of  lessons,  it  appears  that  an 

Eton  boy  works  ....       604  hours  per  year. 

Harrow  boy 1,254    "  " 

Rugby  boy 1,110     "  " 

Scottish  Day-School  boy   .  1,980     "  " 

Six  or  seven  hours  spent  on  mental  employment  constitute  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  man  who  has  attained  his  full  strength,  and  allowing 
that  a  boy  by  want  of  concentration  will  not  take  so  much  out  of  him- 
self in  the  same  time  as  a  man  will,  it  still  seems  unreasonable  to  tax  a 
boy's  mind  more  than  a  man's.  In  most  of  the  schools  which  we  ex- 
amined, we  remarked  that  the  scholars  seemed  fagged  and  worn  out 
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during  the  last  hour,  or  sometimes  two  hours,  of  the  school  day,  and  the 
work  performed  by  them  in  the  afternoon  was  rarely  or  never  so  good 
as  it  was  in  the  morning.  Nor  was  it  only  that  the  length  of  the  daily 
school  time  seemed  too  much  protracted.  The  uninterrupted  time  g^iren 
to  individual  lessons  in  some  schools  was  excessive  for  either  boys  or 
men.  In  roost  schools  an  hour's  lesson  is  considered  ample  at  one  time. 
But  an  hour  and  three-quarters  without  a  break  is  the  regular  lesson 
time  at  more  than  one  school.  This  is  unquestionably  too  long.  Boys 
of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  can  not  keep  up  their  interest  for  any  thing 
like  that  length  of  time,  and  the  energy  of  the  strongest  teacher  must  be 
exhausted  by  drilling  classes  every  day  of  the  week  for  two  periods  of 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  each. 

In  the  attention  paid  to  physical  education* and  the  means  of  recreation 
provided  for  the  scholars  there  is  great  deficiency  in  the  Scottish   Day 
schools.     The  playgrounds  of  all  the  day  schools  put  together  woald 
not  form  a  place  of  recreation  of  the  same  size  as  the  **  playing  fields**  at 
Eton  or  "  the  Close  "  at  Rugby.    With  the  single  exception  of  the  play- 
ground round  Irvine  Academy,  which  is  three  acres  in  extent,  there  are 
not,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  two  acres  of  grass  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  any  of  the  schools,  except  the  cricket  field  belonging  to   the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  it  is  situated  nearly  .two  miles  from  the  schooL 
One  or  two  of  the  schools,  no  doubt,  have  the  use  of  the  public  Links 
for  the  recreation  of  the  boys ;  but  no  part  of  the  Links  is  set  aside  for 
the  school, — ^the  boys  have  only  the  same  right  to  it  as  the  general 
public.    There  is  not  a  fives  court  attached  to  a  single  school  in  Scotland, 
and  such  games  as  the  boys  engage  in  must  be  played  either  in  the  street, 
or  in  the  small  gravel  courts  that  surround  the  buildings.     In  the 
Aberdeen  New  Grammar  School  even  this  form  of  indulgence  is  prohibit- 
ed.   There  is  a  gravel  playground  attached  to  that  school  of  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  but  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school  is  in  these  words :  ^'As 
soon  as  the  classes  are  dismissed,  every  pupil  is  required  immediately  to 
leave  the  school  and  playground,  unless  permission  to  remain  be  granted 
by  one  of  the  masters."     In  one  or  two  day  schools  fencing  and  gym* 
nasties  are  taught,  but  even  these  forms  of  physical  education  for  the 
most  part  are  conducted  in  obscure  and  ill  ventilated  rooms  which  can 
not  be  made  available  for  any  other  purpose.     The  main  reason  for  this 
want  of  places  of  recreation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  day 
schools  and  the  connection  between  the  boys  and  the  school  is  supposed 
to  cease  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.    There  may  be  some  advan- 
tages connected  with  this  practical  discountenancing  of  every  thing 
connected  with  school  but  the  work  done  in  it     Too  much  interest  in 
the  amusements  of  school  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  more  serious  part 
of  school-boy  life.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  putting  aside  the  actual 
physical  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  work  and 
play,  a  boy  loses  a  great  deal  of  practical  education  if  he  and  his  school 
pay  little  attention  to  their  school  amusements. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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STATB  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Hie  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  continaation  of  the  history 
of  State  Teachers^  Associations,  which  in  Volume  XYI.  was  brought 
down  in  most  of  the  States  to  the  year  1 864.  The  State  to  which 
the  proceedings  belong  will  be  indicated  by  the  ronning  title. 
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In  answer  to  a  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioii, 
a  meeting  of  the  California  Educational  Society  was  held  in  S«d 
Francisco,  August  21st,  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  bj  Mr. 
Swett,  and  Bernard  Marks  was  elected  President  pro  tem,^  and  Tl^nu 
K.  Rowell,  Secretary, 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : — President^  Theodore  Brad- 
ley. Vice-Presidents^  E.  H.  Holmes  and  C.  D.  Stone.  Secretary^ 
John  Swett.  Recording  Secretar^f  Bernhard  Marks^  Treasurrry 
James  Denman. 

The  subjects  of  School  Libraries  and  the  merits  of  certain  School- 
booksy  were  discussed  at  length. 

The  State  Educational  Society  next  met  at  San  Francisco,  April 
8d,  1867.  President  Bradley  in  the  chair ;  when  the  Coostitation 
of  the  Society  was  taken  up  fordiscussiony  and,  by  nnaniinoua  Toie, 
was  amended,  and  adopted. 

Sec.  1,  gives  the  name — ^*  California  EIdu cation al  Socicnr;" 
2,  provides  that  all  holders  of  State  Life  Diplomas  or  State  Edaca- 
tional  Diplomas  may  become  members,  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
five  dollars,  if  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee ;  3,  pro- 
vides the  manner  of  expulsion  of  unworthy  members ;  4,  specifies 
the  officers ;  5,  the  duties  of  the  officers ;  6,  provides  for  an  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  defines  its  members;  7,  provides  foran£zaiii- 
inii^  Committee,  and  defines  its  duties ;  8,  defines  the  duties  of  the 
Execntive  Committee.  The  other  sections  relate  to  voting,  assess- 
ments, and  diplomas^ 

The  California  State  Educational  Society  met  at  San  Francisco^ 
June  17th  and  18th,  1868,  the  President,  James  Denman,  in  tbe 
chair.  Twenty-two  members  were  jN^esent.  A  number  of  mem- 
bers were  added. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Stone  was  elected  Presideitt^  Messrs.  Berahard  Marks 
and  J.  K  McChesney  were  elected  Vice-Pr^idenU,  Mr.  JohnSwett^ 
C&r.  Sec.    Mr.  S.  A.  White,  Rec.  Sec. ;  atHHiames  Denman,  Tretza. 

Section  second  of  the  -Constitation  was  so  a)i|^ended  that  ^  The 
State  Superintendent,  all  holders  of  life  Diplom^  or  State  £daca> 
tional  Diplomas,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment,  m  «cP- 
vanoey  of  an  admisuon  fee  of  five  dollars.**  \ 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  nomind(&  six  teack-^ 
ers,  and  to  elect  by  ballot  firom  that  number,  three,  to  c^titnte  ai^ 
Examining  Committee  for  the  current  year.  ^ 
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The  Fifth  Atintial  Meeting  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  held  at  San  Francisco,  May  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  1867 ; 
John  Swett)  State  Superintendent,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  David  H.  Cochran,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  School,  N.  Y. ;  by  J.  W.  Winans,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education ;  by  Wm.  White,  on  "  The  Duties 
and  Responsibilities  of  Teachers  emd  Parents  /*  by  Superintendent 
Swett,  on  "  The  Edttcational  Progress  of  Califomia ;"  by  D.  C. 
Stone,  on  "  Self-Improvement;'*'^  and  by  Rev.  C.  6.  Ames,  on  "  The 
Teacher's  Motived 

Discussions  were  had  on  ''  The  Self-Reporting  Syatem^^  and  on  the 
question,  *'  Shall  the  Institute  indorse  the  use  of  Clarke's  Geogra- 
phy /"  on  the  question  of  substituting  Cutler's  Physiology  for  that 
of  Hooker ;  also,  on  the  '^  Best  method  of  acquiring  the  Engliah 
Language ;"  **  The  use  and  abuse  of  Medals  in  Schoolji ;"  "  The 
best  methods  of  keeping  records  of  Hecitations  ;'"*  and  "  Detention  of 
Pupils  after  School 

An  Essay  was  read  by  Ralph  Keeler  on  "  The  Oldest  Scholary'' 
and  several  Teaching  Exercises  were  had  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Institute. 

Among  the  interesting  incidents  of  the  meeting  was  the  present- 
ation of  an  elegant  Walthara  watch  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Swett     The  number  in  attendance  was  568. 

Officers  elected : — John  Swett,  President.  J.  B.  McChesney  and 
George  Barstow,  Secretaries;  with  a  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
several  Committees.  * 

Sixth  Annual  Mxetino. — At  San  Francisco'  June  16th,  l7th, 
18th,  and  19th,  1868.  Called  to  order  by  the  lion.  O.  P.  Fitzger- 
ald, State  Superintendent,  as  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Col.  T  H.  Holt ;  by  E.  J.  Schellhouse, 
on  "  Grammar  ;"  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  on  "  The  Condition  of 
.Education  in  the  State ;"  by  T.  C.  Leonard,  on  "  Mathemxitics ;" 
by  Mr.  Carlton,  on  "  Normal  Training ;"  by  Prof.  Enowlton,  on 
**  Elocution ;''  by  Profl  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  ^^  Inevitable  Gram- 
mar;^ on  ''  Language^^'  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson ;  and  on  many 
appropriate  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  Teachers,  by  Dr.  Henry 
Oibbons,  Sen. 

Discussions  were  had  on  a  number  of  resolutions  which  were 
presented,  and  very  generally  participated  in,  among  which  resolu- 
tions were  the  following : — ^That  one  important  cause  of  the  want 
of  success  in  our  schools  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers ;    that 
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the  interests  of  State  and  CouDty  Institutes  are  better  sabserved  hj 
short  and  free  discussions  on  the  practical  duties  of  the  school- 
rooms, than  by  lengthy  lectures  ;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Insti- 
tute that  each  County  employ  a  Music  Teacher,  to  divide  time 
among  the  several  schools ;  that  as  there  is  no  national  system  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  to  provide,  by  legal  enactments,  for  the  common  scbool 
education  of  every  child  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years. 

Several  County  Superintendents  presented  short  verbal  reports : — 
Messrs.  Prdston,  of  Nevada ;  Oillespie,  of  Napa ;  Denman,  of  San 
Francisco;  Braly,  of  Santa  Clara;  Madcall,  of  Lake ;  Thurber,  of 
Contra  Costa;  Fuller,  of  Alameda;  Simonton,  of  Solano;  and  Dr. 
Trafton,  of  Sacramento,  each  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  localities. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  San  Francisco,  May  4th,  5tli, 
6th,  and  7th,  1869.  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgenald,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  President, 

After  the  Annual  Address,  by  the  State  Superintendent,  papeiB 
were  read,  on  ^ ArtthmeUcj^  by  Prof.  Swett;  on  ** Mental  Arith-- 
metk^'^  by  Prof.  Anderson ;  on  "  Tl^e  Bearing  of  Becent  Discoveries 
in  Science  upon  the  Nebular  System,''^  by  Prof.  John  LeConte,  of 
the  University  of  California ;  on  "JSnglish  Grammdry^  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, of  Stockton  ;  on  '*  True  Education,'^^  by  Mr.  Simonton,  County 
Superintendent  of  Solano  County  ;  on  **  Teaching  JSngliah  Chrafn>- 
mar^  by  Dr.  Lucky ;  "  Education^  by  Wm.  H.  Rhodes ;  and 
*'  Greeting^'*  by  MJss  Laura  T.  Fowler,  on  referring  to  the  celebration 
expected  on  the  next  day,  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  last 
rail  for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  applied  to  the  lady  teachers  of  the 
East. 

Discussions  followed  on  most  of  the  topics  presented,  particularlj 
upon  the  text-books  recommended  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books.  By  invitation.  Prof.  Wil- 
kinson, with  a  class  from  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute, 
occupied  a  short  time  with  an  interesting  exhibition,  for  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Institute  were  tendered  to  him.  Several  recitations 
of  poems  or  declamations  were  given  by  members  of  the  Institate, 
and  the  exercises  closed  by  singing  the  Doxology, 
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Sevbntbbnth  Annual  Mektino. — At  Willimantic.  Oct.  26th  and 
27th,  1865,    J,  N.  Bartlett,  President. 

Addressee  were  delivered  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Thacher,  Pres.  of  the 
State  Board  of  Edacation,  on  "  The  Importance  of  our  Common 
SchooU  ;"  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  on 
**  Horace  Mann^  and  the  Lessons  of  his  Life  ;*'  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Knight, 
SuperinU^ndent  of  Schools  for  Imbeciles,  "  The  Physical  Care  we 
owe  our  Pupils  ;"  and  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Principal  of  Central  District 
School,  Norwich,  on  " National  Education" 

Discassions  were  had  on  the  topics  presented  by  the  lecturers, 
and  upon  the  subject  of  *'  Abolishing  the  District  System ;"  and 
**  The  Duties  of  Parents  to  Common  Schools:' 

.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  services  of  Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  as  a  Conductor  of 
Teachers*  Institutes,  and  Editor  of  the  Conn.  Common  School  Jour- 
naly  and  '^  as  the  earnest  advocate  and  unwearied  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  a  sound  and  liberal  school  system.'' 

Officers  elected  : — J.  N.  Bartlett,  President,  One  Vice-President 
from  each  County.  L.  L.  Camp,  Bee,  Sec,  H.  £.  Sawyer,  Cor,  Sec, 
J.G.Lewis,  Treas, 

EiOHTBBNTH  Annual  Mbetino. — At  Middlctown,  October  25th 
and  26th,  1866.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Moses  T.  Brown, 
of  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  on  ^^  Reading  as  a  Fine  Art ;''  Rev.  Mr. 
Scudder,  on  "  JSnthttsiasm  in  Teaching,^  The  subjects  discussed 
were,  "-4  Course  of  Study  for  Graded  Schools ;''  *'  The  Marking 
System  ;"  "  Moral  Training  ;^  and  "  Grading  Schools  J* 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  : — F.  F.  Barrows, 
Hartford,  Pres,  Homer  B.  Sprague,  New  Britain ;  A.  Parish,  New 
Haven ;  E.  B.  Jennings,  New  London ;  N.  H.  Whittemore,  Nor- 
wich ;  D.  P.  Corbin,  Willimantic ;  A.  N.  Lewis,  Woodbury  ;  H.  E. 
Sawyer,  Middletown ;  and  L.  M.  Turner,  Vice-Presets,  L.  G.  Lewis, 
New  Haven,  Treasurer ;  L.  L.  Camp,  New  Haven,  Rec,  Sec,  C. 
Davis,  Norwich,  Cor,  Sec, 

NiNBTBBNTB  Annual  MEBTiKt}. — At  Mcridcu,  Nov.  8th  and  9th, 
1867.     President  J  F.  F.  Barrows. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pettie,  "  Welcome ;"  by  the 
President,  "  Response  to  the  Welcome  ;"  by  Rev.  Theodore  Dwight 
Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  of  Yale  College,  on  "  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Instruction  in  Public  Schools ;"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Sec  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  on  "  Truancy — its  evils — its 
causes-^U  remedy  ;"  by  Prof.  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College,  on  «  The 
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Neeemty  of  Constant  VigUance  in  9u$taining  the  Cause  of  Bduca- 
turn  in  the  State;^  by  Prof.  D.  0.  Oilman,  on  the  need  of  awakening 
the  people  of  the  State  to  an  interest  in  the  principles  of  education  ; 
by  Rev.  J.  Oummings,  D.  D.,  Pres.  of  Wesleyan  University,  Eev. 
Mr.  Famsworth,  Rev.  Mr.  Tower,  Dr.  Wilson,  Ariel  Parish,  and 
others,  on  the  general  sabject  of  edacation. 

Discussions  were  had  on  ^'  School  Dieeipline;^^  '^  The  neeeseityof 
Sustaining  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  in  the  State  ;^*  and  ^Oicr 
Common  Schools^ 

Mrs.  Warren,  of  Philadelphia,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ings by  select  readings. 

OflScers  elected: — F.  F.  Barrows,  President.  Seven  Vice-Pres- 
idents. John  H.  Peck,  Treas.  L.  L.  Gamp,  Rec.  See.  W.  H.  Hyde, 
Cor,  Sec. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Winsted,  Oct  15th  and  16th, 
1868.    Rev.  F.  F.  Barrows,  President. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Cammings,  D.  D.,  Pres.  of 
Wesleyan  University,  on  "Harmonious  or  Symmetrical  Educes 
turn  ;"  by  James  K.  Lombard,  on  "  School  Management;'*'*  by  Rev. 
Dr.  'Bodwell,  of  Conn.  Theo.  Seminary,  on  "  Mocution.^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  Practical  Studies ;"  "  Ohfect-Teach- 
ing;^^  ^^  Methods  of  Teaching  ;^*  "  Analysis  in  Arithmetic  ;^*  nnd  on 
the  questions,  "  Ought  History  to  he  learned  verbatim^  and  "  WTurt 
Motives  shall  we  chief  y  set  before  our  Pupils  as  Incentives  to  Study  f" 

Essays  were  read,  by  H.  C.  Davis,  on  "Oral  Instruction  in 
Schools^^  and  by  Mr.  A.  House,  on  "  Graded  Schools,^  Reports  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  made 
by  Messrs.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Morrill,  Lombard,  Adams,  and  Harris, 
and  Hon.  H.  M.  Cleveland. 

Resolutions  expressing  the  pleasure  *  of  the  Association  at  the 
recent  action  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the  common  schools 
Free  Schools  ;  and  the  high  appreciation  of  the  Association  of  the 
services  of  Rev.  B.  G.'  Northrop,  Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
were  adopted.  Also,  "  That  we  take  new  courage  in  the  strong 
assurance  we  now  have,  that  our  legislators,  without  regard  to  po- 
litical views  and  proclivities,  have  given  to  the  cause  an  impolse 
which  can  not  fail  to  place  Connecticut  an^ong  the  leading  States 
in  educational  progress." 

Officers  elected  : — L.  L.  Camp,  Pres.  One  Vice-President  for  each 
County.  Henry  C.  Davis,  Bee.  Sec.  E,  B.  Jennings,  Cor.  See. ;  and 
J.  H.  Peck,  Treas. 
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TwxLFTH  Annual  Mbbtino. — ^At  Joliet,  December  26tli,  27tliy 
and  28th,  1865. 

Addresses  were  delivered  hj  tbe  PresideDt,  S.  M.  Elter,  of  Ee- 
wanee— "  Inaugural ;"  by  A,  A.  GriflStb,  on  "  Elocution  ;"  Prof. 
Edward  OlevelaDd,  on  "  The  Requisites  of  a  Good  Teacher  ;"  Prof. 
Mark  Bailey,  on  '*  Good  Beading  ;  how  to  teach  it ;"  Albert  Stet- 
son, ^^ProfeseionalJS^thuiiasm;"  J.L.Pickard,  ^^Bird^e^e  Views;** 
lion.  Newton  Bateman,  "  Township  System  of  Schools  ;**  Prof. 
Young,  ^''Relation  of  the  District  School  to  the  College.** 

Discussions  were  bad  on  the  following  subjects : — '^  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  establish  a  syetem  of  State  Institutes  by  law  /"  "  Is  any 
real  or  practical  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  English  GrarAmar 
as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  Schools  f**  "  Should  the  text-books  in 
our  Comm>on  Schools  be  prescribed  by  central  authority  P 

Essays  were  read,  on  "  School  GymnaeticSy*  by  E.  P.  Burling- 
bam,  of  Geneseo  ;  "  The  General  and  the  Special  Scholar ^''^  by  W. 
L.  Pilsbury  ;  and  ^  The  Teachers'  Association  and  its  Mission^*  by 
A.  M.  Grow. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public.  Instruction, 
offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  in  favor  of  the  establi^- 
roent  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  government. 

Officers  elected :— -S.  H.  White,  President  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Moiv 
ris  Savage,  Prof.  Young,  A.  H.  Veeder,  John  Higby,  T.  J.  Burrill, 
W.  M.  Baker,  H.  L.  Boltwood,  and  Wm.  Florin,  Vice-Presidents. 
Albert  Stetson,  Secretary.    D.  N.  Otis,  Treasurer. 

Thibtbenth  Annual  Mbbtino. — At  Jacksonville,  December  25th, 
26th,  and  27th,  1866. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  S.  H.  White,  of  Chi- 
cago—" Inaugural ;"  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  on  "  School  Govern^ 
ment  ;**  Capt.  Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  on  "  The  Causes  of  Imperfect  SchoU 
arship  in  American  Scholars;*^  G.  W.  Perkins,  on  ^^ Reform 
Schools;**  Wm.  M.  Baker,  on  ''Professional  Work;**  Hon.  New- 
ton Bateman,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Colleges  to  Public  Schools;**  Rev. 
F.  H.  Wines,  on  "  The  Methods  of  Teaching  History.'* 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  following  subjects : — "  Should  moral 
and  religious  instruction  be  given  in  Common  Schools  P*  "  Should 
attendance  at  School  be  made  compulsory  by  law,  and  is  it  expedient 
that  a  law  to  that  effect  be  enacted  at  the  present  timef*  ''Should 
the  Free  High  School  and  University  form  a  part  of  the  system  of 
Common  Schools  T* 
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Essays  were  read  by  Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson,  on  "  General  Prm- 
cipUs  in  Education  ;"  J.  P.  Slade,  on  ^  The  Importance  of  Sustain' 
ing  Educational  Journals  ;"  8.  M.  Ileslet^  on  "  77ie  Educator  ;"  and 
by  Miss  McCambridge,  on  ^  The  Wealth  of  a  Nation  consists  in  Us 
Men:' 

Officers  elected : — ^A.  M.  Brooks,  President.  E.  L.  Wells,  Sec*^. 
E.  A.  Gastman,  Treasurer  ;  and  thirteen  Vice-Presidents. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Galesburg,  Dec.  24th,  26th, 
and  26th,  1867.     A.  M.  Brooks,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  **  The  Progress  and 
Condition  of  Education ;"  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Ilutchinson,  a  poem  on 
"  The  School-house  ;"  by  Pres.  R.  Edwards,  on  "  Educational  Needs 
of  the  Times  ;"  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tcnney,  on  "  Corals,  Coral  Reefs, 
and  Coral  Islands ;''  and  also  on  ^*  Physical  Geography  ;^'  also  on 
''Zoology;''  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  on  ''The  Right  and 
Need  of  the  Race  to  Universal  Education^' 

Papers  were  read  on  "  Th£  proper  methods  of  imparting  Moral 
Instruction  in  Schools,''  by  Dr.  Willard  ;  on  "  T?ie  Grading  prac^ 
ticahle  in  Country  Schools,"  by  Albert  Ethridge ;  and  discussions 
were  had  upon  the  topics  of  the  essays,  as  well  as  upon  the  ques- 
tions, "  Should  attendance  at  School  be  made  compulsory  by  law  P 
and  "  The  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes." 

The  following  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee,  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association^  there  is  no  conflict  of  in- 
terests between  the  Common  Schools  and  tiie  Colleges  and  biglier  Seminaries 
of  learning,  but  that  each  is  necessary  to  the  otiier,  and  that  the  highest  pros- 
perity of  the  one  demands  the  highest  efficiency  and  success  of  the  other. 

Officers  elected : — Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  President.  E.  C. 
Smith,  Rec.  See.  W.  B.  Powell,  Treasurer  ;  and  the  usual  number 
of  Vice-Presidents,  and  an  Executive  Committee. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Peoria,  Dec.  29th,  30th,  and 
dlst,  1868. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  Gregory,  on 
"  Culture  ;"  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  on  "  Gems  from  Three  Continents;'^ 
Dr.  George  Vasey,  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," also,  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Natural  History  in  our  Schools  ;^ 
and  another  lecture  by  Prof.  Butler,  on  *'  The  use  and  importance  of 
a  Common  Place-Book'' 

A  new  feature  at  this  meeting  of  the  Association,  was  that  of  di- 
viding it  into  Sections,  called  High-School,  Grammar-School,  and 
Primary-School  Sections,  in  each  of  which  appropriate  papers  were 
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read,  as  follows : — "  Course  of  Study  for  a  High  School^'^  by  Pro£ 

Pillsbury ;   *'  What  is  the  true  relation  of  the  High  School  to  the 

School  System  of  the  Stale  f^  by  Professor  Shurtleff;   "-4  Course 

qf  Study  for  a  Grammar  ScKooly^  by  J.  S.  Baker ;  "  What  can  be 

done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  District  Schools  T'  by  Rev.  Thos. 

Hynes ;    "  Method  of  teaching  Oral  Geography ^^  by  Miss  Lizzie 

Leeper ;   "  The  Idea  of  a  Graded  School^'  by  W.  A.  Jones ;  "  The 

True  Ends  of  LifeJ'*  by  Miss  Esther  Spragne ;    "  County  Normal 

Schools;'  by  N.  E.  Worthington ;   "  The  Teacher's  Aim;'  by  Mary 

]&  Gorton. 

Prof.  Shurtleff,  of  Chicago,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 

was  adopted: 

That  we  earnestly  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Township  System  of  Schools,  as 
recommended  by  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  in  phice  of  the  present  District 
System. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, were  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  following  changes  in  the  School  Law  recommended  in  the 
communication  of  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  In* 
Btmction,  to  this  body,  are  heartily  approved,  and  the  same  are  respectfblly 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  [These  changes  are 
as  follows : — ^That  a  permissive  or  enabling  act  be  passed,  authorizing  Boards 
of  Supervisors  of  County  Courts  to  appropriate  funds  or  levy  t^es  to  establish 
and  maintain  County  Normal  Schools ;  that  Directors  be  authorized  to  pay 
teachers  monthly:  that  the  word  "white"  be  stricken  fVom  the  School  Law.] 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Department  of  Education  was  a  wise  and  necessary 
measure  of  public  policy,  and  that  the  premature  abrogation  of  the  said  depart- 
ment, after  the  short  and  wholly  insufficient  trial  of  its  power  and  usefulness, 
must  and  will  be  greatly  deplorefl  by  every  intelligent  fKend  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  with  our  earnest  and  respectful  request  that  they 
U0e  their  influence  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation  for  said  depart* 
ment 

Officers  elected : — George  Howland,  President,  M.  R.  Kelley, 
Secretary.    H.  C.  DeMotte,  TrecLS, 
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A  LARGB  ConTenlion  of  teachers  from  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  met  at  Centralia,  Sept.  1,  1868,  and  continned  in 
session  three  days,  with  the  following  officers : — Joel  G.  Moi^gan, 
President  ;  James  P.  Slade,  Sec,  ;  James  R.  Abemathy,  Ats^t  See. ; 
J.  a  Tally,  and  W.  P.  Sloan,  Vice-PreMenU  ;  J.  W.  Blair,  Treat. ; 
Jas.  S.  Stevenson,  Rec.  See, 

The  Constitution  adopted  is  as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abticle  L — ^This  Aflsociation  shall  bo  called  the  Southern  lUinois  Educa- 
tional Association. 

11. — ^The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  unite  the  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers and  friends  of  education  in  Soutiiern  Illinois  in  the  work  of  elevating  the 
character  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

IIL — Tliis  Association  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  plaoe 
as  the  Association  shall,  either  by  direct  vote,  or  by  its  Executive  Committee, 
appoint 

IV. — Gentlemen  may  become  members  of  this  Association  by  signing  the 
Ck>u8titntion  and'  paying  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer.  liadies  may  b^me 
members  by  signing  the  Constitution. 

Y. — The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  one  year  and 
until  successors  are  elected. 

VI. — ^This  Constitntion  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1868-69,  were  Rob- 
ert Allen,  President:"  J.  Hurty,  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  D.  G.  Young, 
J.  A.  Kennedy,  J.  C.  Scott,  and  J.  G.  Morgan,  Vice-Presidents. 
James  P.  Sladc,  Sec.    James  W.  Blair,  Treas, 

Addresses  were  given  during  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  as 
follows  : — "  Wekome^^  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Mahan  ;  "  The  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  Southern  Illinois  ;"  by  Hon. 
Newton  Bateman ;  ^^  Industrial  Education^^^  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  ; 
**  The  Art  of  Reading;'  by  Richard  Edwards ;  "  Natural  History;^ 
by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney ;  "  Force,  the  Teacher's  great  toant;*  by 
Dr.  Robert  Allen ;   "  Geology^'  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney. 

Discnssions  were  had  on  the  resolution  that  "  The  legal  eligibility 
to  the  County  Superintendency  should  embrace  the  holding  of  a  State 
Certificate  ;"  **  Compulsory  Education ;"  "  A  Normal  School  in 
Southern  Illinois;' 
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TwEUTTH  AvHUAL  Mbbtiko. — ^At  TeiTe  Haute,  Dec.  26th,  27thy 
and  28th,  1865. 

Addresses  by  the  President,  "  Inaugural ;"  Mr.  Crosby,  on  "  The 
Praetkabiliiy  of  cultivating  Taste  and  the  Arte  in  the  Public 
Schoole  ;"  J.  R.  Hall,  on  ^'  21ie  Mode  of  inspiring  pupile  with  en" 
thusiasm  in  Study,  and  Cultivating  habits  of  Self-reliance;^*  Dr. 
Tattle,  Pres.  of  Wabash  College,  on  "  The  Teacher's  Work,  and  the 
Belations  of  the  Study  of  Nature  to  that  Work;*'  T.  B.  Elliott,  Pres. 
of  Board  of  Education,  Indianapolis,  on  "  The  Live  Teacher  ;*'  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  on  **  The  Teacher  may  be  a  Man,'* 

Discnssions  on  ^  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Failure  in  Teaching  ;'** 
*^To  what  extent  should  a  Teacher  use  a  text-book  in  conducting  Reo^ 
itations  P*  and  "  Some  of  the  Duties  and  Privileges  of  Parents  in 
reference  to  Schools,** 

Papers  were  read,  by  Levi  Wright,  on  "  A  Course  of  Study  for 
Common  Schools  ;**  W.  H.  DeMotte,  on  "  The  Political  and  Social 
Helaiions  of  Teachers;**  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  on  ^^A  State  Reform 
School  ;**  and  "  Growth,  in  Plants  and  Animals,**  by  Dr.  Fletcher. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed:— 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
fVom  oar  sister  State,  Illinois,  a  cordial  greeting,  with  the  request  that  we 
cooperate  with  her  in  securing  a  Bureau  of  Education ;  therefore, 

Beaolved,  That  our  worthy  Superintendent  of  Instruction  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Superintendent  of  our  sister  State,  in  promoting 
this  great  movement. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  pro- 
pare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  who  subsequently  reported,  and  the 
Association  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

Besohfedj  That  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association  would  respectAifiy 
call  the  attention  of  the  Delegstion  of  the  State,  in  the  National  Congress,  to  a 
memorial  to  be  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
prajhig  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  would 
most  earnestly  request  the  aid  of  the  honorable  delegation,  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  measure. 

Signed  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  B«  C.  Hobbs,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rice,  as  the 
Committee. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss  was  chosen  President  for  the  year  ensuing; 
other  officers  not  reported. 

Thibtkknth  Annual  Mxbtino. — ^At  La&yette,  Dec.  26th,  27th, 
and  28th,  1866. 

Addresses — "  Inaugural,**  by  the  President,  Hon.  6.  W.  Hoss ; 
on  "  Professional  Teaching,**  by  Hon.  B.  E.  Rhoads ;   "  What  are 
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the  Duties  of  Teojchere  in  regard  to  the  Health  of  their  Pupils  /"  by 
Rev.  C.  P.  Jennings,  D.  D. 

Papers  were  read  by  £.  H.  Staley,  on  **  Educational  Progress 
in  our  State — -past,  present,  and  prqepective ;'^^  by  Rev.  A.  W.  San- 
ford,  "  County  and  Township  Board  of  Education ;"  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  "  Township  Graded  Schools,  and  County  Normal  Schools  /' 
Miss  Eliza  Fulghum,  "  Geographical  Teaching  ;"  J.  M.  Olcott,  ''The 
Philosophy  of  the  New  System  of  Instruction ;"  B.  C.  Hobbs, 
'*  How  can  we  best  promote  Moral  Instruction  T'  A.  C.  Shortridge^ 
"  Duties  of  City  School  Superintendents,^^ 

Discussions  on  the  different  papers  and  reports  presented.  La- 
dies* Journal  read  with  great  interest. 

Officers  elected : — Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  Pres,  A.  W.  Sanford,  J.  H. 
Stuart,  Jesse  Brown,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  £.  H.  Staley,  Miss  H.  Tobey, 
and  Miss  Olivia  Neily,  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Eliza  B.  Fulghum^ 
Sec.    J.  T.  Merrill,  Treas. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Albany,*  Dec.  25th, 
26th,  and  27th,  1867. 

Addresses — ^^  Inaugural,^^  by  the  President,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tat- 
tle, D.  D. ;  "  The  Geology  of  Indiana,^^  by  Prof.  Richard  Owen ; 
^^  Coral ^^  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney ;  ^^  Business  Integrity  ;  how  best 
promoted  by  Education^^  by  W.  H.  Wiley ;  ^^  Natural  History,^  by 
Prof.  Tenney. 

Papers  were  read  on  "  The  Culture  of  Literature  in  th&  Teacher*s 
Profession j''  by  Robert  G.  McNiece ;  " Higher  Culture,^  by  Daniel 
Hough ;  "  County  Superintendency,^  by  S.  P.  Thompson  ;  **  Intuit 
tional  Instruction,^^  by  Prof.  Ira  W.  Allen  ;  "  Philosophy  of  Com- 
position,^''  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Discussions  on,  ^*At  what  Stage  of  Advancement  should  the  Study 
of  English  Grammar  be  commenced  P"*  **  The  Relation  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  to  the  State  University  ;^^  and  upon  several  of  the 
essays  and  topics  presented.  The  Ladies'  Journal  was  read  by  some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Association. 

Officers  elected :— A.  C.  Shortridge,  Pres.  O.  V.  Tousley,  R.  G. 
McNiece,  J.  H.  Smart,  Miss  M.  A.  Rouse,  Miss  Mary  E.  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  Miss  Zella  Reid,  Vice-Presidents.  B.  F.  Brewing- 
ton,  See.    Thomas  Charles,  Sec. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Richmond,  Dec.  29th,  SOih, 
and  aist,  1868.  President  Nutt,  of  the  State  University,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  galled  the  meeting  to 
order. 
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Addresses  were  given  by  Judge  Yaryan,  "  Welcome  ;"  by  Dr.  R. 
T.  Brown,  "  Respojue;^^  by  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Esq.,  President-elect 
of  tlie  Association,  "  Inaugural ;"  by  Mr.  Townsend,  of  New  York, 
on  "  Teaching  Civil  Government  ;"  W.  H.  V  enable,  of  Cincinnati, 
on  "  Practical  Education ;"  by  Prof.  J.  Tingley,  on  '*  Teaching 
Natural  Science  in  Common  Schools ;"  by  Prof.  Henkle,  of  Ohio, 
on  "  Mind  and  Matter  ;"  by  Superintendent  Hobbs,.on  "  The  Prom- 
inent  Educators  in  the  West ;"  by  Hon.  £.  £.  White,  Commissioner 
of  Schools  in  Ohio,  and  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Henkle,  each  of  whom 
spoke  of  the  satisfaction  they  experienced  in  meeting  the  teachers 
of  Indiana  and  witnessing  the  encouraging  progress  they  were 
making. 

Papers  were  presented,  upon  which  discussions  followed,  by  H. 
S.  McRae,  on  "  Compensation  of  Teachers ;"  by  W.  A.  Bell,  on 
**  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools  ;^^  by  Thomas  Charles,  on 
^*^  Amendments  to  School  Law  ;^*  by  C.  W.  Hodgin,  on  "  Composi- 
tion Writing;''  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Gaw,  on  "  The  Duty  of  the  State  to 
Educate  all  her  Children;'*'  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Loomis,  on  ^Mtmc  in 
Common  Schools  ;"  and  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Col- 
leges to  Public  Schools'' 

Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  constita- 
tional  rights  of  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  color,  and  providing 
equal  educational  privileges  for  aU ;  also,  reciprocating  the  action 
of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  Public  Schools  should  give  such  instruction  concerning  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  as  should  tend  to  secure  total  abstinence 
from  its  use ;  and  that  the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  prohibited  in 
and  about  the  school-house,  and  that  every  teacher  should,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  dissuade  others  '^  from  a  habit  so  useless,  disgust- 
ing, and  injurious  to  both  body  and  mind." 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  was 
adopted : 

Beaolved^  That  this  Association  does  not  abate  in  the  least  its  interest  in  a 
Natioual  Department  of  Kducation^  designed  to  represent  the  chief  interests  of 
the  State :  but  on  the  contrary  declares  the  minds  of  the  educators  of  Indiana 
to  be — ^that  in  justice  to  the  cause  there  should  be  at  Washinftton  a  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction,  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

Officers  elected : — Joseph  Tingley,  President.  Five  male  and  two 
female  Vice-Presidents.  Miss  Eliza  C.  Cannell,  Secretary^  and 
Thomas  Charles,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Committee  of 
seven,  five  male  and  two  female. 
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First  Meeting-  of  tbe  Mains  Educational  Association. — ^At 
Lewiston,  Nov.  25th  and  26tb,  1867. 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Teachers'  Associatioii 
during  1865  or  1866,  the  last  meeting  having  heen  held  at  Skow- 
hegan  in  November,  1864.  The  Association  formed  at  Lewiston 
was  essentially  a  new  one,  under  the  name  of  The  Maine  Educa- 
tional Association  imd  having  a  different  basis  of  membership 
allowing  '^  any  person  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  education ''  to  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
annually — ladies  becoming  members  without  payment. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  method  of  organization,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Balkam  of  Lewiston,  Messrs.  Hanson  of  Waterville,  Stetson  of 
Auburn,  Rev.  Dr.  Ballard  of  Brunswick,  and  others ;  and  the  result 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  a  per- 
manent organization,  who  reported  as  follows: 

FresidetU — Rev.  E.  Ballard,  D.  D.,  Brunswick.  Vice-Prendeni 
— Gfeo.  M.  Gage,  Farmington.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^C.  B. 
Stetson,  of  Auburn.  Executive  Committee — A.  P.  Stone  of  Port- 
land ;  J.  S.  Barrel,  Lewiston ;  M.  Lyford,  Waterville ;  J.  B.  Sewall, 
Brunswick ;  and  J.  Y.  Stanton,  Lewiston. 

A  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted  for  the  new  organizar 
tion,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  from  the  Legislature 
aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Association. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Gen.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  on  ^  Common 
Schools  ;"  C.  B.  Stetson,  on  '*  Common  School  Edweation — its  Phi- 
losophy and  Methods  ;"  A.  P.  Stone,  on  "  Hov  shall  I  sueeestfuUy 
discharge  my  duties  as  a  Teacher  P^  and  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the 
Salem  Normal  School,  Mass.,  on  **  Ventilation^^  and  on  ^^  Memorising^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  ^^  Arithmetics^  and  *^  School  Supervision.^ 

Second  Annual  Meeting.-— At  Augusta,  Nov.  28, 24,  and  25, 1868. 

Addresses  were  delivered — "  Welcome^^^  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wiltiamsy 
Mayor  of  the  city ;  "  Inaugural,''^  by  President  Ballard  ;  on  "  Edu- 
cational  Progress  at  the  West^^  by  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools ;  "  Drfects  in  the  Present  Educa- 
tional System,"^  by  C.  C.  Rounds;  "  Tfie  Necessity  of  Teaching  Mo- 
rality and  Religion  in  our  Schools^^  by  J.  S.  Say  ward  ;  "  Geogra- 
phy" by  G.  H.  Tucker  of  Boston ;  •*  History  in  Common  Schools^" 
by  A.  P.  Stone;  Hon.  W.  Johnson,  on  "  Our  Common  School  Sys- 
tem;'' Geo.  A.  WoltoD,  Mass.,  on  ''Method  in  Education /'  &  B. 
Stetson,  on  ''Beading'' 

Officers  elected : — ^A.  P.  Stone,  Pres,  J.  H.  Hanson,  Vice-Pres. 
C.  B.  Stetson,  Sec.  and  Treas,;  and  an  Executive  Committee. 
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Fourth  Annual  Mbbtino. — At  Lawrence,  July  3d,  4th,  and  5th, 

1866.  President^  Orlando  Sawyer. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  Contrast  between 
Conservatiwi  and  Proffrets  ;^^  by  Rev,  R.  Cordley,  "IF^Ajoiwe;" 
Col.  H.  D.  MacKay,  "  Annual  Address  ;"  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  T.  H. 
Vail,  "  The  Characteristics  of  the  Times  in  which  we  live ;"  Judge 
Brewer,  a  Poem  ;  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  "  The  Mements  of  PowerJ** 

Essays  were  read,  on  ^'  What  we  ought  to  teachy^  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Korton ;  "  Physical  Culture,''  by  Prof,  D.  L.  Bradford ;  "  The  Prac- 
tical Mements  of  American  Character'^  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Robertson  ; 
*' Education  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  Future''  by  Miss  Iserman 

Discassions  on  the  papers  and  reports  presented. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Kansas  Teachers'  Association,  warmly 
Bympathizing  in  feeling,  moat  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  last  National 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  Hanrisburg,  Penn.,  in  developing  the  idea  of  a 
National  Eucational  Bureau  and  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Ckmgress  of  the 
United  States. 

Beaolvedf  That  we  fully  indorse  the  bill  presented  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Gen.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  creating  a  Department  of  Education,  and  ear- 
nestly urge  its  speedy  passage. 

OflBcers  elected : — ^Rev.  P.  Me  Vicar,  President.  The  County  Su- 
perintendents, Vice-Presidents,  S.  B.  Kellogg,  Pec.  Sec.  J.  S. 
Brown,  Cor,  Sec.   '  Miss  Carrie  Collins,  Treas. 

Fifth  Annual  Mbetino. — ^At  Topeka,  July  2d,  3d,  and  4tb, 

1867.  President,  Hon.  P.  McVicar. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  The  Aim  and  Scope 
of  the  Mucation  of  the  People  ;"  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  on  '*  The  claims  of  Natural  Sciences  in  a  system 
of  popular  instruction  ;"  by  Hon.  James  Rogers,  of  Borliogame,'  on 
the  question,  "  Ought  the  State  to  compel  the  education  of  youth 
within  her  limits  f  by  Mr.  D.  Donovan,  on  ^  The  best  methods  of 
teaching  Reading  ;"  by  Pres.  J.  W.  Homer,  of  Baker  Univer^ty, 
the  annual  address,  on  '^  The  True  Teacher." 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  question  whether  children  should  be 
admitted  to  public  schools  before  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  or 
required  to  attend  more  than  one  session  a  day  before  the  age  of 
ten ;  also,  on  most  of  the  principal  topics  presented  in  the  addresses 
or  essays. 

Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Cox,  en  "  The  beet  methods  of  teaching 
Grammar  ;"  by  L.  B.  Kellogg,  on  "  The  Metric  System  ;"  by  Misg 
M.  J.  Watson,  on  "  The  Christian  Statesman  ;"  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Pres- 
ton, on  "  The  Necessary  Qualifications  of  a  Treacher;"  and  by  Plrof. 
J.  £.  Piatt,  on  *'  Music  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  study. '^ 
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Reports  were  read  from  the  University,  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Rice ;  from 
the  Agricultural  College,  by  the  President,  Rev.  J.  Denison;  and 
from  the  Normal  School,  by  the  Principal,  L.  B.  Kellogg. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one,  that  an  outline  of  the 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  included 
in  the  course  of  study  in  public  schools,  and  that  teachers  should 
be  examined  on  those  subjects. 

The  officers  elected  were  : — For  President^  B.  F.  Mudge*  Vke- 
PresidentSy  the  County  Superintendents.  Car,  See.^  D.  L.  Bradford. 
TreasureTj  H.  D.  McCarty ;  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five 
members. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Emporia,  June  30th,  July  1st  and 
2d,  1868.     Prof.  McCartney,  Vice-President^  in  the  chair. 

Addresses  were  given  by  President  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University,  on  "  The  Parties  to  the  Educational  Unterprise  ;^ 
by  Gen.  Frazer,  on  "  The  Three  Factors  of  lAfef*  by  Judge  Brewer, 
''  Should  the  Teacher  engage  in  Politics  ;  and  should  he  teach  it  P 

Discussions,  ^^ How  to  conduct  Teachers^  Institutes!^  ^^  County 
Institutes  should  be  maintained  from  the  Common  School  Fund  ;^ 
''  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  School  Boom  /'  and  on  the  papers  pre- 
sented or  topics  of  the  several  addresses. 

Essays  were  read  by  Miss  E.  D.  Copley,  on  "  Slates  for  Primary 
Schools  ;"  by  Miss  Mary  Kipp,  on  "  The  March  of  Intellect ;"  by 
Miss  Morris,  on  "  The  Better  Way  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Snow,  on  "  The 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Common  SchoolsJ" 

Officers  elected : — Judge  D.  J.  Brewer,  President,  The  County 
Superintendents,  Vice-Presidents.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gorham,  Rec,  See, 
Pres.  Denison,  Cor.  Sec,     Miss  E.  D.  Copley,  Treas. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted,  one  declared  that  it  is  unwise  to 
compel  children  under  eight  years  of  age  to  remain  in  the  school- 
f<k}m  over  four  hours  a  day ;  another,  that  the  16th  and  36th  sec- 
tions are  and  of  right  should  be  set  apart  for  educational  purposes, 
and  this  right  should  be  protected  in  all  treaties  with  Indian  Tribes 
for  their  reservations ;  another,  that  the  people  are  competent  to 
decide  what  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  support  of  education,  and 
that  all  laws  restricting  the  amount  of  tax  for  school  purposes  are 
uncalled  for  and  should  be  repealed ;  and  another,  that  the  phonetic 
system,  whereby  each  separate  and  distinct  sound  of  the  English 
language  is  represented  by  a  distinct  and  separate  letter,  and  never 
by  any  other,  is  the  only  true  and  proper  system  of  writing  and 
printing  the  English  language. 
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Twenty-first  Annual  Mbbtino. — At  Boston,  Oct  12th,  13t1i, 
and  14th,  1865.  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Prendeni,  An  address 
of  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Association  by  His  Honor,  Mayor 
Lincoln. 

Besides  the  annnal  address,  by  the  President,  addresses  or  lec- 
tures were  given  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  Medford,  on  *^A  National 
System  of  Education  ;"  by  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  ^^  Methods  of  Teaching  •''* 
by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Teacher  who  Leads 
his  Flocky  and  the  Teacher  who  Drives  it ;"  by  H.  H.  Lincoln,  Esq., 
Boston,  on  ^^ Spelling — its  Irregularities,  and  the  Philosophical  Hem" 
edy  ;"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Cambridge,  on  "  The  Short-Time 
System ;"  by  Harris  R.  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester,  on  "  The  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  the  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  J* 

In  connection  with  the  topic  presented  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hagar,  Northrop,  Parish,  Greene, 
and  Mason,  was  appointed  to  provide  for  a  memorial  to  Congress 
on  the  subject,  and  who  subsequently  reported  the  following : — 

Resolved^  That  a  Commtttee  of  five  be  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  organizing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
which,  without  interferiDg  with  State  educational  systems,  may  hold  the  satne 
relation  to  them  which  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  holds  to  the 
State  Societies,  and  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  free 
schools  and  free  education  in  eveiy  State  of  the  Union,  without  regard  to  loca- 
tion, condition,  sex,  or  color. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Chase  of  Lowell,  Bates 
of  Boston,  Hammond  of  Monson,  Batchelder  of  Lynn,  and  Hagar 
of  Salem,  were  appointed. 

Appropriate  resolutions,  with  reference  to  the  recent  decease  of 
James  S.  Eaton,  late  Principal  of  the  English  Department  of  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  were  introduced  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

Many  distinguished  gentlemen  from  abroad  attended  this  meet- 
ing :  M.  Eapnist  of  Russia ;  M.  De  Mongue  of  the  French  Lega- 
tion; Marquis  deChamboun,  introduced  as  a  grandson  of  Lafayette, 
and  His  Excellency,  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

This  was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association,  num- 
bering more  than  two  thousand.  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick  was  reelected 
President  McLaurin  F.  Cooke,  Boston,  Recording  Sec,  H.  H. 
Kimball,  Boston,  Cor,  Sec,    James  A.  Page,  Boston,  Treas, 

TwBNTT-SECOND  Annual  Meetino. — At  Boston,  Oct.  11th,  12th, 
and  13th,  1866.     Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  President. 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  given,  and  papers  were  presented  as 
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follows: — ^^Primary  SckooU^^^  by  Miss  Frances  H.  Turner,  East 
Boston ;  "  To  ftkat  ExUni  shall  School  Lessons  be  Memorized  T'  by 
D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem ;  ^''Rhetorical  Exercises  in  School,^  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Claflin,  Worcester ;  "  Bight  Methods  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics^ 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  Boston ;  *'  The  Relations  of  High  Schools  to  CQlJegea^ 
by  Mr.  Elbriclge  Smith,  Dorchester ;  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner; 
**  The  Study  of  the  Classic  Langvages^^  by  Wm.  R.  Diraock,  Bos- 
ton ;  "  Teaching  Composition  in  Schooh,^^  by  L.  W.  Russell,  Water- 
town  ;  and  brief  addresses  by  Mr.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  J.  W.  Balkley,  Esq.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  the  officers  for  the  year 
were  : — C.  C.  Chase,  Lowell,  Pres. ;  McLaurin  Cooke,  Rec,  Sec,  ; 
R.  C.  Mctcalf,  Boston,  Cor,  Sec, ;  James  A.  Page,  Boston,  Treas, 

TwBNTY-THiRD  Annuaj.  Mkbting. — At  Springfield,  Oct  I7tb^ 
18th,  and  19th^  1867.     C.  C.  Chase,  President, 

Lectures,  addresses  and  papers  were  : — "  Welcome^''  by  IIoil  A* 
D.  Briggs,  Mayor  of  the  city ;  ^^  Response,^^  by  the  President;  "  The 
True  Basis  of  Christian  Culture^  by  Prot  Seelye,  Amherst ;  "  How 
can  we  Popularize  our  High  Schools^  and  Supply  them  with  more 
and  better  Material  P  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Harrington,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  Bedford ;  ^  Method  in  Teaching  and  Study^^^  by  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  Principal  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School ;  "  Deda- 
mation^^  by  Prof.  Monroe  ;  "  Bible  Lands^''  by  Rev.  Wm.  Gage, 

There  was  an  animated  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  liar- 
ringtou^s  essay,  in  which  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hills,  Brown,  Hagar, 
Lincoln,  Stebbins,  Waterman,  and  others,  participated.  The  exer- 
cises were  greatly  enlivened  by  Prof.  Monroe  on  vocal  culture,  and 
with  music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barrows,  Master  of  Union 
Street  School,  Springfield. 

*  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase  was  reelected  President,  Geo.  K.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Boston,  Rec,  Sec,  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Boston,  Cor.  Sec,  James  A. 
Page,  Boston,  Treas, 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Mbstino. — At  Boston,  October  15th, 
16th,  and  iVth,  1868. 

President^  C.  C.  Chase,  Lowell. 

'Addresses,  lectures  and  papers  were  given,  on  "  The  Importance 
of  Careful  Culture^  as  the  Basis  of  Popular  Education,'*^  by  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Loring,  Salem  ;  "  What  Branches  should  be  included  in  an  Eng- 
lish Course  of  Study  T'  by  E.  S.  Frisbee,  Northampton ;  "  When  and 
Jiow  shall  the  English  Language  be  studied  in  the  High  School  P  by 
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•Blbridge  Smith,  Esq..,  Dorchester;  ''  The  Relation  of  the  High  School 
to  tha  College^^  by  Samuel  U.  Taylor,  LL.  D. ;  "  Physical  Culture 
in  Sckooh^'*  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe  ;  "  Geography —  What  it  is,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  i7,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Howo  Smith,  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  **  Grammar — What  shall  be  taught^  and  how  P^  by  J.  G. 
Scott,  Westfield  ;  "  The  Neces&ityi  and  Advantage  of  Oral  Instruc- 
tion,^ by  Rev.  H.  F,  Harrington,  New  Bedford ;  "  The  Influence  of 
Primary  Schools  on  Educational  Reforms,^*  by  Miss  J.  II.  Stickney^ 
Saperintendcnt  of  the  Boston  Training  School ;  "  Orthography^* 
by  Edwin  Leigh,  illusci*atcd  by  the  performances  of  a  class  of  little 
girls  in  spelling  and  pronouncing  words,  represented  by  a  system  of 
phonics  adopted  by  him,  and  by  the  use  of  which  he  claimed  that 
children  could  be  taught  to  read  and  spell  in  half  the  time  usually 
required ;  "  Methods  of  Primary  Instruction^  by  Miss  D.  A.  La- 
throp,  of  the  Worcester  Training  School ;  "  Primary  School  Gov- 
emmeni  and  General  Management,'^^  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick;  "  Kiu' 
dergartens,^  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody;  ^^  Labor  and  Wait,^^  a 
metrical  essay,  by  Miss  E.  G.  Cogswell,  read  by  Miss  Anna  Whit- 
more — both  primary  school  teachers — of  Salem ;  "  Work  in  the 
School  Room,'*^  by  Mr.  Greenough,  of  Westfield ;  "  Mathematical 
Studies  in  our  Schools,^  by  Prof.  Atkinson,  Boston  ;  ^^Nearsight- 
edness and  other  Optical  defects  in  our  School  Children,''^  by  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Williams,  Boston. 

By  special  request.  Dr.  Barnard,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  was  present,  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Taylor,  "  0»  the  Relation  of  the  High  School  to 
the  College^'*  with  a  statement  of  the  place  held  by  the  Gymnasia  of 
Crermany,  and  the  Lyc^o  of  France,  in  relation  to  the  Universities 
of  those  countries.  They  cover  the  ground  ojccupied  by  our  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  together. 

Most  of  the  papers  read  were  subsequently  discussed,  and  various 
exercises  illustrative  of  the  methods  recommended,  were  given  by 
classes ; — an  object-lesson  by  Miss  Lucy  O.  Fessenden,  to  a  class  of 
ten  little  children ;  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  teaching  vocal 
music  in  primary  schools,  by  L.  W.  Mason,  Esq. ;  and  an  exhibition 
of  note-singing  by  a  large  number  of  girls  from  the  Bowdoin 
School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland,  their  teacher. 

A  resolution  of  condolence  in  regard  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Seavy,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Girls*  Higfi  and  Normal  School, 
of  Boston,  was  passed.  Officers  chosen : — J.  W.  Dickinson,  West- 
field,  Pres.  Geo.  R.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Boston,  Rec,  Sec,  Assistants,  S. 
K.  Haskell,  Newton ;  and  Jas.  W.  Webster,  East  Boston.  F.  F; 
Preble,  Boston,  Cor,  Sec,    D.  W.  Jones,  Boston,  Treas, 
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Fifteenth  Annual  Meetiko. — At  Kalamazoo,  December  26t1if 
27th,  and  28th,  1866.  Addresses  by  Rev.  £.  O.  HaveD,  LL.D^ 
Pres.  of  Michigan  University,  on  "  The  School^  the  PiUpii^  and  the 
Press;''  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Banfield,  of  Marshall^  on  ''The  Teachers 
of  our  Common  Schools  and  the  Facilities  for  their  Profeseional 
Education  ;"  by  Rev.  6.  B.  Jocelyn,  on  "  Woman — her  Education^* 

Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Ten  Brook,  on  "  Self  Education  ;"  by 
Prof.  Olney,  on  ''The  Influence  of  Mathematical  Studies  upon  the 
Mind  /'  by  Prof.  J.  Bengel,  on  "  The  Coeducation  of  the  SexesP 

A  discussion  on  '^  The  Modifications  needed  in  the  Preparatory 
Course  for  College''  by  Profs.  Olney, Strong,  Daniels,  and  Gregory. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were : — ^D.  P.  Mayhew,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Pres.  H.  A.  Latson,  Grass  Lake,  Cor,  Sec.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows, 
Decatur,  Rec.  Sec.    John  Goodison,  Ypsilanti,  Treas. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lansing,  January  Ist,  2dy  and 
8d,  1868,  there  being  no  meeting  held  in  1867. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Pro£  A.  Winchell,  on  "  Tlie  Uses  of 
Science  ;"  by  Prof.  Sill,  on  "  The  Effect  of  Teaching  upon  Teachers.'* 

Papers  were  read  by  Prof.  Hewitt,  of  Olivet  Coll^,  entitled 
"  A  Plea  for  a  High  Standard  of  Scholarship ;"  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Payne,  on  "  Normal  Instruction  ;"  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Way  land,  on 
"  The  Authority  of  the  Past  in  Matters  of  Education  ;"  by  Miss  A. 
C.  Rogers,  on  "  Orphans'  Asglums  and  Freedmen's  Schools." 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  subjects  presented  in  the  papers 
read  before  the  Association,  and  on  the  question,  "  Should  the  State 
compel  the  Education  of  her  Children  f 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Adrian,  December  29tli, 
SOth,  and  31st,  1868  ;  President  Wayland  in  the  chair. 

Addresses  by  Hon.  O.  Hosford,  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Different 
Parts  of  our  Educational  System;"  by  Prof  A.  A.  GriflSth,  of 
Chicago,  on  " Beading  and  Oratory"  with  illustrations. 

Papers  were  read  by  Prof.  L.  McLouth,  on  "  Primary  School 
Teaching^  and  how  to  Correct  it ;"  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Wayland,  on 
'"  Woman  and  her  Destiny  ;"  by  Miss  Julia  A.  King,  on  "  Teaching 
outside  of  Books  ;"  by  Pres.  T.  0.  Abbott,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, on  the  question,  "  Shall  u>e  study  English  Grammar  P 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  subjects  of  the  several  papers  pre- 
sented, on  the  question,  "  What  Constitutes  a  Practical  Education  P 
and  on  the  "  Results  of  the  County  Superintendency." 

Officers  elected  : — President,  T.  C.  Abbott.  Six  Vice-Presidents. 
Executive  Committee  of  two.  Rec.  Sec.,  T.  R.  Bellows.  Cor.  SeCj 
B.  R.  Gass.     7Veas.f  John  Goodison. 
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Sbybnth  Astnual  Mbbtino. — At  St.  Paal,  Aug.  27th,  28th,  and 
and  29th,  1867.     President,  Prof!  William  F.  Phelps. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President — "  Inaugural ;"  lion.  D. 
N.  Camp,  of  Conn.,  on  "  The  National  Department  of  Edi^catum  ;" 
Prof.  W.  0.  Hiskey,  on  "  The  New  Philoeophy  f"  John  G.  Gallup, 
of  New  York,  on  ^^  Education  at  the  West;^  and  by  Hon.  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  on  "  The  True  Policy  of  the  National  Oovemment  in 
respect  to  Education,^* 

Discussions,  on  papers  and  topics  presented,  and  especially  on 
tbe  report  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  new  Constitution,  which 
was  finally  adopted. 

Papers  were  presented  on  **  The  Dull  Scholar ;  and  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  him^  by  F.  A.  Pike ;  "  The  necessity  of  a 
ttell-conducted  educational  journal  to  the  process  of  the  cause  in  this 
iStofe,"  by  W.  W.  Payne;  and  ^^ Discipline  and  Scholarship,^^  by 
Mr.  Hood,  of  Red  Wing. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolvedf  That  this  Asaociation  reoogrntze,  with  hearty  commendation,  the 
distinguished  services  of  the  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  in  projecting  and  ably 
supporting  in  Ooilgrees,  the  measures  which  created  our  National  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Officers  elected : — Rev.  Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  President.  A.  A. 
Harwood,  D..P.  Temple,  A.  S.  Eis'sell,  B.  F.  Jenness,  and  A.  D. 
Roe,  Vice-Presidents.  Wm.  W.  Payne,  Sec.  Miss  Mary  Creek, 
Treas.  ;  and  a  list  of  Counselors. 

Eighth  Annual  Mebtino. — At  Minneapolis,  August  26th  and 
27th,  1868.     Dr.  Brooks,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  "  Tlie  Annual  Address  ;" 
by  Prof.  J.  M.  Knight,  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Pro- 
fession ;"  by,  Prof.  A.  C.  Gutterson,  on  "  Notation  of  Music  ;*'  by 
Prof.  Purmort,  on  "  Scliool  Libraries  ;^^  by  Prof.  Hiskey,  on  "  The 
efficiency  of  Teacher^  Training  Departments  in  connection  with 
Graded  Schools  ;"  by  Mr.  Barnard,  on  "  Compulsory  Attendance  at 
School;^*  by  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  State  Superintendent,  on 
"  The  Educational  Agencies  of  Minnesota  ;"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Thomp- 
Bon,  on  "  Buncombe  Teaching  ;^  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
at  Faribault,  of  which  he  is  Superintendent ;  by  Prof.  Streit,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School;  and  by  Prof.  Campbell,  on 
**  The  best  methods  of  acquiring  the  use  of  the  English  Language.^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  topics  presented  in  the  various  ad- 
dresses, or  essays  read,  participated  in  by  most  of  the  gentlemen 
present. 
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Discussions  were  had  on  the  question,  **  Is  the  Serration  of  the 
Sexes  in  our  Public  Schools  desirable  /"  and  on  the  several  topics 
presented  during  the  sessions  <^  the  Assodation  by  the  uddreeses 
given. 

Officers  elected :— Robert  H.  DeHart,  President,  Wm.  Caster- 
line,  Vice-President.  O.  M.  Putnam,  jRec.  See,  £.  A«  Apgar,  Cbr. 
Sec. 

FouRTKBirrH  Annual  Mebtimo. — At  Plainfield,  Dec  26th  and 
27tfa,  1867,  there  having  been  no  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
18'66,  for  the  reason,  as  stated,  that  there  was  a  failure  to  secure 
speakers  and  a  suitable  place  for  the  meeting.  President — 'R.  H. 
DeHart 

A  paper,  on  "  The  Practical  Workings  of  the  New  School  Law^ 
prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent,  E.  A.  Apgar,  was  read  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Hart ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Travis,  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Teadk- 
tfr;"  by  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  on  "7%e  Teacher  and  Ihe  School;^ 
and  an  address  was  given  by  the  retiring  President  on  ^  Teacher^ 
Institutes.^* 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  subject  of  "  County  Superintendenta^'' 
and  other  matters  presented  in  the  addresses  or  papers  by  different 
members.  A  Committee,  consisting  of  A.  F.  Campbell,  C.  M.  Har- 
rison^ Wm.  N.  Barringer,  D.  S.  Wortman,  and  Dr.-J.  S.  Hart  wte 
appointed,  to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  State  Teachen* 
Association  of  New  Jersey. 

Officers  elected  : — Joseph  £.  Haynes,  Pres^  A.  E.  Jones  and 
Sara'l  Lockwood,  Vice-Presidents.  Wm.  N.  Barringec,  Treas.  O. 
M.  Putnam,  Pec.  Sec 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Moorestown,  Dec  29th  and 
SOtb,  1868.     President — Joseph  £.  Haynes.  • 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Jos.  E.  Griffin,  *^  Welcome;^  G,  B« 
Sears,  ^''Response;''*  Prof.  J.  Dunlap,  on  "  Teachers*  ^ualijieaiion*!* 
Prof.  E.  A.  Apgar,  on  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  ;"  • 
Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  on  "  English  Grammar  ;**  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  on 
♦*  Primary  Instruction ;"  and  by  the  retiring  President,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  Association,  and  closing  with  encouraging  re- 
marks. 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  topics  of  several  of  the  addresses, 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  County  Saperintendents. 

SamU  Lockwood^  of  Menmou&  County,  was  elected  President* 
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Tbk  Twentibth  Akitual  Meehnq  was  held  at  Elmira,  JqIj 
2dtli,  26th,  and  27th,  1865,  with  the  following  officers  :~ProC 
Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  Pre9^  Edward  Webster, 
Rochester;  J.  D.  Steele,  Newark;  Fred.  S.  Jewell,  Albany;  and 
Henry  Carver,  Cortland,  Vice-PresUs,  James  Cniikshank,  Albany, 
•Cor.  Sec.  Edward  Danforth,  Troy ;  Thomas  Dransfield,  Rochester, 
Recording  Sec.     Hiram  L.  Rockwell,  Munnsville,  Treas. 

The  following  were  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered : — ^^ Ad- 
dress of  WelcfmCy^^  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira;  ^'Inaugural 
Address^^^  by  the  President ;  **  The  Higher  Education  of  Young 
Ladie^^  by  Rev,  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.D^  of  the  Elmira  Female  College ;" 
**  Songs  of  the  War^''  a  Poem  by  Francis  M.  Finch,  Esq.,  of  Ithaca; 
*'  Public  Education  in  Maryluud^^^  by  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Sup't 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Maryland. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
**  On  the  Condition  of  Education^  by  Dr.  J.  Cruikshank;  by  Dr.  Lam- 
bert on  *^  Classification  in  Physiology  ;'*''  by  Mr.  Baniuger,  of  Troy, 
on  *^ Physical  Education  and  Military  Drill  in  our  Schools.^'*  In 
connection  with  the  first  report,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  a  National  Bure&u  oP Public 
iDstmctiou  sliould  be  establislied,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional statistics. 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryhiud  were  made ;  the  former  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Cobum,  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
latter  by  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnc- 
tion  in  Maryland. 

Twenty-first  Annual  MEfinKo,  at  Geneva,  July  31st,  and  Aug, 
Ist  and  2d,  1886.  Officers: — James  Atwater,  Lockport,  Pres, 
Edward  Danforth,  Troy  ;  N.  F.  Wright,  Batavia ;  Jas.  H.  Brady, 
Elmira ;  and  John  French,  Syracuse,  Vice  Prenyls,  James  Cruik- 
ishank,  LL  D.,  Albany,  Cor.  Sec.  James  M.  Watson^  New  York,  and 
8.  A.  Tozer,  Greneseo,  Bee.  Sec^s.    James  W.  Barker,  Buffalo,  Treca. 

The  following  lectares,  addresses  and  papers  were  given,  during 
the  sessions  of  the  meeting : — **  WeleoTne,^''  by  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Duseil- 
1)erre ;  ^*  Inaugural  Address^^  by  Pres.  Atwater ;  "  The  Great  Be- 
gponsihiliiy  of  Teachers  at  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Republic^'*  by 
Rev.  William  C.  Wisner,  D,D.,  of  Lockport;  ^^Physical  Geography 
of  New  Torhr  by  Dr,  John  H.  French,  Albany ;  "  The  Claims  of 
the  Natural  Sciences,^  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rising,  of  Michigan  ^Jnive^ 
<sity ;  also  on  the  same  subject,  by  Prof  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithaca; 
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^^  Defects  in  our  Common  School  Teachers,*^  by  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Mil- 
ler, D,D.,  of  Ogdensburg;  ^'Faith^^  a  poem,  by  Miae  Mary  A, 
Ripley,  Albany;  ^^  Estahlishmmt  of  an  Educational  Exehangt^^  bj 
Dr.  Cruiksbank ;  *'  The  English  Language  and  Literature  as  an  JEd- 
ucational  Force J^  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert ;  **  The  Functions  of  the  N'or^ 
mal  School,^''  by  Prof.  Oliver  Arey,  Albany ;  "  The  Moral  AimoB- 
phere  of  the  School  Jtoom,^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Preaident  of 
Hobart  Free  College. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  tbe  part  of  Committees,  by  Dr.  Cmik* 
shank  on  "  Tlte  Condition  of  Education;'  by  J.  W.  Balkley,  "  iftfjo- 
lutions  Commemorative  of  the  late  member  of  the  Associalion^  C  H. 
GiLDSRSLEEvs ;  and  by  unanimotis  consent  resolations  were  ofered 
by  Mr.  Cruttenden,  which  were  adopted,  on  the  suceessful  re-laying 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Among  the  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Craikshank,  and  adopt- 
ed, was  the  following : — 

Resolved^  That  we  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  oT 
EducatioD,  and  thai  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Senators  and  Represeutatiyes  of  this  State  in  the 
National  Congress,  urging  their  support  of  the  measure. 

Messrs.  S.  0.  Williams,  of  Ithaca,  Prcs.^  James  Cmikshank,  Cor, 
SeCy  and  J.  W.  Barker^  Bee,  Sec.^  were  appointed  as  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution. 

Interesting  discassions  were  had  on  the  resolutions  offered,  par- 
ticularly that  in  relation  to  time  that  primary  pupils  should  be 
kept  in  school  daily,  participated  in  by  Messrs  Townsend,  Cruik- 
sbank, Barringer,  and  others. 

The  Twentt-bbcond  Anniversary  was  held  at  Auburn,  July 
23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1867,  with  the  following  officers:— S.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Ithaca,  Pres.  D.  S.  Heffron,  Utica;  Wm.  N.  Barringer,. 
TVoy ;  A.  G.  Merwin,  Port  Jefferson ;  and  D.  C.  Rumsey,  Batavia, 
Vice-Presets.  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  Brooklyn,  Cor,  Sec. 
James  W.  Barker,  Buffalo,  and  J.  Dorman  Steele^  Elmira,  Rec,  See's. 
M.  P.  Cavert,  Albany,  Treas, 

Addresses,  lectures  and  communications  were  given,  as  followa:— 
^^Welcome^e  by  Rev.  Henry  Fowler,  of  Auburn:  ^^ Inaugural  Ad- 
dress^e  by  the  President;  ^Free  Tuition  in  Institutions  of  aU 
Grades^'  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Clinton,  Buffalo ;  «  The  Natural  Method  of 
acquiring  Language^'  by  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  Syracuse;  ^The 
Proper  Limits  of  the  Free  School  Sgstemy"  by  S.  B.  Howe,  Catakill ; 
^^Application  of  Mathematics  to  General  Science^*  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Thom- 
son, New  York;  *^ Normal  Classes  in  Colleges^'  by  Prot  North, 
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Hamilton  College ;  "  Flats  and  SharpSy^  a  poem,  by  J.  W.  Barker, 
Haffalo.  '^  Mmiai  DUcipline"  by  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  ''  A  Curriculum  of  Studies  for  Female  ColUgeSy^ 
bj  Dr.  J.  C.  Gallup,  Clinton ;  **JRelationB  of  Principals  and  Assist" 
ants^^  by  Prof.  S.  G.  Love,  Jamestown ;  and  ^^  Language  as  the  best 
means  of  Discipline^'*  by  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  New  York. 

Reports  were  presented,  from  the  Standing  Committee  *^0n  the 
Condition  of  Education^^  by  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D. ;  from  a 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Association  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  education,  now  under 
review  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  recommending  a  sub- 
committee, (Dr.  Woolworth  and  Superintendent  Rice,)  to  represent 
the  Association  before  that  body ;  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  New  York, 
on  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ares,  and  recommending  the  early  introduction  into  schools  of  the 
Metric  system.  This  resolution  called  out  much  opposition ;  but 
after  full  discussion,  it  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  the  paper  by  S.  B.  Howe  on 
*^  The  proper  limits  of  the  free  school  system,"  Prof.  Davies  made 
this  striking  point : — ^**  Why  take  my  property  to  educate  your  chil- 
dren ?  Because  by  law  you  may  take  and  do  take  the  bodies  of 
my  children  to  defend  your  property." 

Mr.  Cruikshank  resigned  his  position  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
Teacher^  and  a  Committee,  with  power,  was  appointed  to  provide 
for  its  publication,  after  the  completion  of  the  current  volume,  in 
September. 

The  evening  session  of  the  last  day  was  mainly  devoted  to  short 
addresses  by  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Hon. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Pomeroy,  of  Auburn,  and  Gov.  Fenton. 

TwBNTT-THiRD  Anniversart,  st  Oswcgo,  July  21st,  22d,  and  23d, 
1868.  J.  W.  Barker,  Buffalo,  Pres.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Jos.  Beecher,  of  Owego,  "  Welcome  ;"  the  President,  "  Inau- 
gural;'''* T.  S.  Lambert,  "  Physiology  as  a  Branch  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation ;"  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  "-4n  Original  Poem  ;"  Hon.  Richard 
Edwards,  LL.  D. — subject  not  reported ;  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
**  The  Rights  of  Women:'* 

Discussions  on  most  of  the  reports  presented,  which  were  •*  On 
the  Condition  of  Education^^'*  by  M.  P.  Cavert ;  ''  Compulsory 
Education,^*  by  A.  J.  Lang;  *^ Educational  Wants  and  Worky^^  by 
S.  D.  Barr;  ^^ Language  not  Grammar ^^^  by  Adolph  Werner;  Class 
Recitation,  by  Wm.  L.  French ;   "  Culture  for  Wom^en^^  by  James 
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Jofaonnot ;  *' D^eeiB  tif  a  Finished  Education"  by  G. C.  Watennaa ; 
**  Text-Booka;'  by  M.  M.  Merrill ;  '' Educati(mal  Drifting;'  by  G.  II. 
Stowitz;  *^ Penmansliip,^'  by  B.  Harrison,  Mass.;  ^Relation  <f 
Academies  to  Common  Schools^^  by  S.  G.  Love ;  **  Horn  to  Teach 
History y^  by  John  J.  Anderson ;  *'  Teaching  Elementary  Readinp^ 
by  £.  Danforth.  An  Essay  on  *<  N<^U  Esthetics  for  all  Children/' 
Vfsa  read  by  Mrs.  S.  D.  Barr. 

On  motion  of  J.  Johonnot,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resohfed^  That  a  Commtttee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memoria]  to 
the  next  liegisiatore,  aakittg  for  such  changes  in  the  law  as  to  allow  women  to 
bold  school  officea 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  also  adopted,  as  reported  by  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  that  purpose,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  decease  of  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  crit- 
icised the  course  of  proceedings  during  this  meeting,  claiming  that 
the  Association  had  ceased  to  be  a  Teachers*  Association  ;  but  that 
the  meetings  were  educational  fairs,  conducted  by  superintendents, 
commissioners,  and  book-agents,  especially  the  latter.  The  officers, 
be  said,  were  mainly  men  with  private  axes  to  grind ;  so  were  the 
members  of  the  several  Committees,  and  for  the  most  part^  the  men 
who  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  reports. 

These  charges  were,  of  course,  met  with  a  prompt  denial  Once 
a  teacher  always  a  teacher,  appeared  to  be  the  official  opinion  of  the 
Association. 

Officers  elected : — Wm.  N.  Eeid,  Pres.  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  R 
Danforth,  D.  C.  Rumsey,  J.  A.  Allen,  Vice-Presets.  James  Cmik- 
shank.  Cor.  See.  Alviras  Snyder  and  Edward  Smith,  Bee.  Sec*s^ 
D.  J.  Pratt,  Treas. 


Eighty-first  JTe^ffn^.— October  Vth  and  8tb,  1864,  <^t  Phoenix. 

Lectures  on  ''  3%e  Moral  Irrfkienoe  of  the  Teacher  in  the  School  Itoom,'^  bf 
Harris  R.  Greene,  A.M^  of  Worcester,  Mass.*  ^^EnffUsh  Grammar  Pronouns,^ 
by  A.  A.  Gamwell,  Esq.,  of  Providence ;  "  Strike  Vfhik  the  Iron  is  Bot,"  by 
Bev.  J.  T.  Edwards,  of  East  Greenwich. 

Discussions  on  *'  At  what  age  should  Children  commence  taking  Writing  Les- 
sons^ and  when  should  Ihey  begin  the  study  of  Geography  and  Grammar  t"  by 
Hon.  H.  Rousmaniere,  Bev.  B.  P.  By  ram,  Ira  D.  Seamans,  and  George  W. 
Epaolding;  ''  Ought  Parento  io  he  Compiled  to  send  their  Children  to  School^' 
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by  Messrs.  Rouamaniere,  Seanmnd,  Titus,  «nd  Byram ;  "  What  are  the  more  ap' 
puretU  Hindrances  to  tiie  EievcUion  of  our  Public  Schools  f"  by  If  essrs.  Rousma- 
niepe,  J.  T.  Edwards,  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  and  N.  W.  DeMtion ;  "  The  Impoi-tance 
of  SJpeliing,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  Taught  f  by  Messrs.  F.  B.  Snow,  of  Provi- 
dence, Mowry,  Edwards,  and  others. 

Eighty'^eoond  Meeting. — October  21at  and  82d,  1864,  at  East  Greenwich. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  School  Ifoom"  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
McCarty ;  '' Languaje,''  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Crane»  D.D.]  and  **  The  Power  of  Tr^' 
by  Joshua  Kendall,  A.  M. 

Disca.'»iona  on  '*  WhtU  are  the  MUe-stonea  marking  Educational  Pi^ogr ess  f^ 
by  Hon.  H.  Rousmaniere,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Eastman  and  others ;  "  What 
Studies  should  receive  more  attention  in  our  Schools  Vian  they  now  rttceive  V^  by 
Messrs.  Mowry,  Crane,  Mr.  Commissioner  Chupin,  and  others ;  "  What  Considr 
^eratums  are  suffiH>mi  to  warrant  a  Change  in  Teoct-books  f "  by  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Dr.  Chapin,  DeMunn,  and  Edwards. 

Eighty-third  Meting. — Nov.  18th  and  19th,  1864,  at  East  Providence. 

Lectures  on'  "  Puritan  Edueaiion,^^  by  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  D.  V>. ;  *'  English 
Gramm/ir,'^  by  B.  F.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Providbnoe;  '•^  Letaons  from  Nature,^^  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Cady,  of  Warren ;  "  The  Cornnum  DiffiruiUes  arising  in  the  Scfiooi 
Boom,''  by  Joshua  Kendall,  A.  M. ;  and  '*  Tlie  True  Teacher,''  by  lion.  J.  B. 
Chapin,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Discussions  on  "  "Die  Importance  of  Godperaiion  of  Parents  with  Teachers^  and 
ihe  best  method  of  securing  it^"  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Gam  well,  Snow,  and  others: 
and  on  the  several  topics  presented  by  the  lecturersi  by  various  members  o< 
the  Institute. 

Eigkty-fowih  Meeiing.—Dec  16th  and  17th,  1864,  at  North  Scituate. 

Lectures  on  **  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  School  Room''  by  Rev.  J.  H, 
^cGarty ;  .**  SptUing''  and  also  "  What  are  ihe  Legitimate  Studies  of  the  Common 
School  f"  by  F.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Providence. 

Di.scussions  on  *'  What  Considerations  are  necessary  firr  the  establishment  of  a 
Bigh  School  in  the  Bural  Towns,'^  by  Revs.  Wra.  H.  Bowen,  B.  F.  Hayes,  anft 
Fobes,  and  by  Messrs.  Mowry  and  Snow ;  **  Bow  shall  a  Teacher  elevate  his  Pro* 
fession  t"  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  Colwell,  and  others. 

Bighty-fifVi  Meeting.— rwEsn-rmsr  annual  MOBrnm.— Janttaiy  2tth  ttcA 
28th,  1865,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Offlf^ers. 

Lectures  on  "  Tie  Duty  of  ihe  Teacher  to  Himself^  by  Prof.  Joseph  Eastman, 
of  East  Greenwich  ;  "  The  English  Language,"  by  Dr.  Crane ;  "  English  GompO' 
aition,"  by  Prof.  Dunn ;  "  Oiven  a  man — Bow  to  make  the  most  of  hi7n^''  by  Rev. 
E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston ;  "  Child  Culture,  by  the  methods  of  Object  Teaching,"  by 
B.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Oswejfo,  New  York;  '*  Veniilaiion,"  by  D.  B.  Hagat, 
Esq.,  of  Ma;(s. ;  "  Bi-itory,"  by  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D. 

Discussions  on  *^Baue  I\:achers  a  right  to  compel  Scholars  to  give  up  any  Of- 
tick  in  their  possession  (hat  is  a  cause  of  disorder  «i  School?^  Answered  em- 
phatically in  the  affirmative  by  tiie  Commissioner,  Dr.  Chapin. 

TwENTY-SBOORD  ANNUAL  KEBTiNa. — ^At  PTovidenco,  Jantuuy  2Gth  and  2Vtb, 
1866. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  **  The  Study  of  English  Ltteratwre,^^  "by  Prof.  Dunn;  "  Teaching 
as  answering  an  Internal  Want  of  the  PupH^**  by  Prof  S.  S.  Greene;  ** Political 
Education  in  Public  Shoots"  by  Rer.  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Diman;  ^^ Educational MiS' 
sums  at  the  South,"  by  Col.  T.  W.  Hiprgrtnson ;  "  Topography  of  Rome,"  by  Sam- 
uel H.  Taylor,  LL  D.,  of  Andover,  Mass. ;  "  The  Value  of  Scientific  Studies,  as 
a  means  of  Discipline,"  by  Prof  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  Collepre. 

Resolutions  appropriate  to  the  even't  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Francis  Wa viand, 
D.  D.,  LL  D.,  were  unanimously  passed,  after  eulogristic  remarks  by  Professors 
Dunn  and  Greene,  Dr.  Chapin,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Willaid,  Hon.  John  A.  Kingsburyi 
and  Messrs.  Wm.  A.  Mowry  and  Isaac  F.  Cady. 
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Eighiysizih  MeeUng.—OMber  10th,  11th,  and  12lh,  1866,  at  Pawtucket 
Lectures  on  "  The  Best  Mtlhods  of  Teaching  the  Art  qf  Vocal  Atusic,''  by  Dr. 
LoweU  Mason ;  *'  SpeUing;'  bjr  Prof.  F.  S.  Jewell,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Albanj',  N.  Y. ;  *'  The  True  Uses  of  Biiftory,"  by  President  Sears,  of  firowa 
University;  **  Grammar  and  Analysis"  by  Prof.  Jewell ;  *^ Dedamationy"  by  J. 
P.  Claflin,  of  Worcester;  "  Geometry,"  by  Prof,  a  S.  Greene;  "  Temperance," 
by  Dr.  Charles  Jewett;  "ITeoi/A,"  by  Dr.  Trine;  '* i^tocttfem,"  by  Pn»f.  Mark 
Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUegre;  '"Fractions,"  by  Geo.  K.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  of  Mass.; 
"'Normal  ScJiods,"  by  Prof.  JewelL 

More  than  four  hundred  teachers  were  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute; and  many  class  exercises  were  given  in  '"Writing"  by  Mr.  Bowler; 
"Arithmetic,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  CUflin;  "  CSograpfiy,"  by  ProC  JeweU;  "Beading 
and  Notation,"  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Eighty-seventh  Meeting. — twentt-tbird  ANNUAL  MEETING. — January  26tb, 
1867,  at  Providence,  holding  but  one  session. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Discussions  on  "  T/te  ReistahUahmetU  of  the  Normal  School,"  "Institutes  o/Ift' 
atruction,"  "  The  Rhode  Island  Schoohnabter." 

Resolutions  on  "  A  NalUmal  B9ireau  of  Education  "  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  are  tlte  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Chapin,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas,  It  is  the  earnest  belief  of  this  Association  that  universal  education 
is  a  matter  of  vital  national  concern,  and  that  in  a  Republican  government,  the 
whole  power  of  education  is  required  for  its  prosperity  and  progress;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  our  unanimous  opinion  that  the  interesfts  of  education  would 
be  greatly  promoted  by  the  oi^nization  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  could  render  needed  assistance  in  Uie  establishment  of  school  systems 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  which  would  also  prove  a  potent  means  for 
improving  and  vitalizing  existing  systems ;  therefore 

Resolv&dt  That  the  Senators  from  this  State  in  the  National  Congress  be  earn- 
estly and  respectfully  requested  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  sucii  a 
national  educational  department  as  shall  accomplish  the  purpose  proposed. 

A  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary,  and  sent  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island,  at  Washington. 

Eighty-eighth  Meeting,— twesty-totirtr  annual  UEETiNa. — Jan.  24th  and 
25th,  1868,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  "  Our  Educational  Wants,"  by  T.  L.  Angell,  Esq. ;  "  Symmdrieal 
Culture,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Edwards;  '"Sow  to  teach  Language  to  Children,^  by 
Prof.  S.  S.  Greene;  "Elocution,"  •by  CoL  Homer  B.  Sprague;  also  an  address 
by  Col.  Sprague  on  "John  Milton  as  a  TccuJier;"  "  The  Metrical  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures,"  by  John  H.  Appleton,  Esq. ;  "  Geography"  by  Mrs. 
Smith ;  "  Tfie  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Pupil,"  by  J.  Tenney,  Esq ,  of  Mass. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Necessity  of  Normal  Schools"  "  School  DiscipUne,^ 
"Methods  of  Teaching  SpeUing,"  "Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,"  "  The  Teacher'i 
Daily  Preparation  for  Oie  School" 

Eighty-ninth  Meeting.— Fehm&ry  28th  and  29th,  1868,  at  Wakefield. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Use  and  (he  Ahwse  of  Illustration,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Edwards; 
"  ITie  Proper  Method  of  teaching  Geography,"  by  the  President,  N.  W.  DeMunn ; 
"  The  Study  of  Grammar,"  by  M.  Almy  Aldrich,  Esq. ;  "ArWimetid,"  by  the 
President,  and  also  discussed  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Hazard 

Resolutions  in  &vor  of  increasing  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
and  commending  the  wider  circulation  of  "The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster f 
and  flJso  urging  the  importance  of  reestablishing  a  Normal  School 
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SsvsNTBSKTH  Annual  Mextino. — At  MeadviUe,  Augast  1st,  2d9 
and  3d,  1 865.     President,  Prof.  A.  F.  Allen. 

.  Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows :  "  Welcome,*^  by  Prol  Mar- 
vin, Meadville ;  "  Inaugural  Address^  by  the  President ;  "  The 
Duty  of  the  Civil  Government  to  Promote  General  Educationy^  by 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  "  7%e  Position  and  Duty  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Public  School  Teacher^  by  Prof.  F. 
S.  Jewell,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  "  The  Importance  of  the 
Cooperation  of  the  Christian  Ministry  in  the  Cause  of  Popular 
JSducation^^  in  which  Professor  Thompson  of  Edinboro'  Normal 
School,  Rev.  Dr.  Loomis  of  Allegheny  College,  and  Mr.  Wycrs,  par- 
ticipated. A  report  was  read  by  J.  H.  Shnmaker,  on  '*  The  Beta- 
tions  of  the  Common  School  to  the  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning^ 
on  which  report  a  lengthy  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Col.  Mc- 
Farland,  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  Dr.  Burrowes,  Prof. 
Wickersham,  Mr.  Burt,  Prof.  R.  S.  Thompson,  and  others,  engaged 
with  much  spirit;  also  a  report  by  Prof.  Edward  Brooly, ofMillers- 
Tille,  on  "  The  Effect  of  Common  School  Systems  upon  Parental 
Education^ 

Resolutions  appropriately  referring  to  the  decease  of  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter,  were  unanimously  adopted.  •    . 

The  oflScers  elected  were: — Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  Biarrisburg,  Pres.; 
Recording  Secretaries — Geo.  McFariand,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Robert 
McCord,  of  Mifflin ;  Cor,  Secretary — Robert  McDivitt,  of  Hunting- 
don ;  Treasurer — Amos  Row,  of  Indiana. 

EiouTEBNTH  Annual  Meetino. — At  Gettysburg,  July  Slst,  and 
Aug.  1st  and  2d,  1866.     President,  Dr.  S.  P.  Bates. 

Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows: — ^^Welcome,^^  by  Aaron 
Sheeley  ;  "  Response^'*  by  Prof  Edward  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee ;  "  Inaugural  Address^^  by  the  President ; 
"  The  Relation  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry  to  the  Cause  of 
Popular  Education^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown ;  followed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hay,  upon  the  same  subject;  ^^  Patriotism  in  the  Light  of  the  Events 
at  Gettysburg,^^  by  Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever. 

Reports  were  presented  on  **  Methods  of  Teaching  the  English 
LanguapCy^  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Street ;  " Methods  of  Teaching  Natural 
Philosophy,^  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  ;  "  The  Development  of  the 
^Esthetic  Nature^^  by  Prof.  James  Waters.  Interesting  essays 
were  read  by  Col.  McFariand,  on  "  The  Victory  at  Gettysburg  the 
Work  of  the  Teacher;"^  and  ''Human  Culture,''  by  Rev.  T.  H. 
Robinson. 
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DiscosBioDft  of  greai  intereslv  participated  in  by  a  lai^e  number 
of  members  of  the  Association,  were  had  on  the  following  sabjectft: 
—''Should  Colleger  admit  Pupils  of  both  Sexes  f  "  The  Past^  Pns- 
ent,  and  Future  of  the  County  Superintendency^^  and  upoa  the  sev- 
eral reports  presented  during  the  sessions. 

Tuesday  evening,  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation visited  the  scene  of  the  first  day's  engagement  on  the  Ijattle- 
field  of  Gettysburg,  under  the  guidance  of  Col.  McFarland,  who 
himself  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  on  that  first  day,  and  whose  descrip- 
tions of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  different  troops  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  narrations  of  incidents  of  the  day,  were  highly  enjoyed  by 
his  companions.  On  Wednesday  morning,  at  a  little  after  6  o*clock^ 
the  members  of  the  Association  visited  the  scene  of  the  second  and 
third  days'  engagements,  accompanied  by  Major  Lee,  Col.  McFar- 
land, and  the  venerable  John  Burns,  in  explaining  the  events  which 
occurred  upon  Round  Top  and  Culp^s  Hill,  while  Col.  Owen  acted 
as  guide  to  those  who  chose  to  visit  the  ground  taken  by  the  left 
wing  of  our  army,  where  the  heaviest  'fighting  occurred  on  the  third 

day. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  visit  to  Ceme- 
tery Hill  on  Wednesday  evening,  where  Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever  acted  as 
President  of  a  meeting,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Association^ 
with  many  citizens,  the  exercises  consisting  of  singing  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  by  a  Glee  Club,  and  the  reading  of  President  Idncoki's 
address,  at  Gettsyburg,  by  Major  Harry  T.  Lee. 

The  officers  for  1867  were  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Pres.  Col,  Geo.  F. 
McFarland,  Sec.    J.  P.  McCaskey,  Cor.  Sec.    Amos  Row,  2V«w. 

Nineteenth  Anitual  Meeting. — At  Bellefonte,  August  6th,  7tfay 
and  8th,  1867.     Pr«»ttcien^-Prof.  Wm.  F.  Wyers. 

Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows  : — ;"  Welcome^'*  by  R.  M.  Ma- 
gee,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Centre  County ;  " Responsty^ 
by  Prof.  A.  N.  Ranb  ;  '''Inaugural  Addressy'*  by  the  President;  on 
"  The  Analysis  of  Nature  from  which  to  deduct  a  System  of  Edueor 
tion,^^  by  Gen.  Jno.  Frazer,  Pres*  of  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege ;  "  The  Connection  between  the  Church  and  Teaching^  by  Rev. 
Mr,  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia ;  ''The  late  Supplement  to  the  School 
Lawy^  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent ;  " In  6«- 
haJfofthe  Blindy""  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Whelan,  (blind,)  of  Philadelphia  ? 
"  The  National  Department  of  EducattoUy'*  by  Z.  Richards,  Esq.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussions,  animated  and  profitable,  were  had  on  the  following 
topics : — "  Should  we  have  a  State  Board  of  Education,  atid  what 
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should  be  its  Powers  T^  "  Compulsory  Attendance  ;^^  and  also  upon 
the  reports  presented,  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Harding,  on  "  The  Meth- 
ods of  Ttaching  the  Etymology  of  our  Language  f*^  by  Prof.  Charles 
W.  Deans,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Manual  Labor  to  Education ;" 
**  The  Institute — County  and  I>istrict,^^  by  J.  W.  Allen,  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Potter  County. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Department 
at  the  city  of  Wasiiington,  and  that  in  its  chief,  Hon.  Uenry  Barnard,  we  reoog- 
Dize  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  America. 

The  officers  elected  were  : — Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Pres,  Prof, 
C.  H.  Harding,  Bee.  Sec.  A.  D.  Einshowa,  Assistant  Sec.  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  Cor.  Sec.     Amos  Row,  Treas. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Allentown,  August  4th,  6th, 
and  6th,  1868.     President,  Prof.  Edward  Brooks. 

Addresses  were  given — "  Welcom^,^  by  E.  J. Young, Esq.,  County 
Superintendent  of  Lehigh  County;  ^^ jResjponse"  by  H.  S.  Jones, 
Esq.;  *^ Inaugural  Address,''^  by  the  President;  '^^  Geographical 
Names  of  the  United  States,^^  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter;  ^  EtymxAogy  as 
a  Means  of  Education^'*  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Holderoan ;  "  The  Compara- 
tive Progress  of  the  Schools  during  the  Year,'*  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,  State  Superintendent.  Papers  were  read,  on  "  The  Teacher 
and  Literature,*''  by  Miss  Anna  Lyle,  of  Columbia;  "  The  Greatness 
of  our  Work^^  by  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  of  Parkersville  ;  "  The  Col-- 
lege  Bill,^^  by  Prof.  Coppee. 

Reports  were  presented  on  ^^Educational  Statistics,^*  by  Col.  G.  F. 
McFarland ;  "  The  Relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  a  General  Sys- 
tem of  Educatian^^  by  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub;  ^^  The  two  Systems  of 
Education  in  Pennsylvania^''  by  J.  Newton  Pierce,  Esq. ;  ^''Boarding 
Schools :  their  Sphere  and  Duties^''  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Shumakcr. 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  The  Change  in  the  School  Law  relating 
to  Professional  and  Permanent  Certificates^^  by  many  members ;  and 
on  "  Compulsory  Attendance  ;''^  also  on  "  The  Influence  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  on  Correct  Speaking  and  Writing. ^^  A  series  of  reso- 
lutions, proposed  by  Dr.  Burrowes  of  Lancaster,  recommending  that 
State  appropriations  to  districts  be  distributed  in  proportion  to 
actual  attendance ;  reminding  churches  of  their  duty  in  regard  to 
the  schools  ;  and  urging  parents,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  school 
officers,  to  direct  their  efforts  to  prevent  irregularity  of  attendance 
at  school,  was  unanimously  adopted.- 

.  Officers  elected  : — S.  S.  Jack,  Pres.    C.  H.  Harding,  See.    E.  0. 
Lyte,  AssU  Sec.     J.  P.  McCaskey,  Cor.  Sec.    Amos  Row,  Treas. 
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EIleventh  Semi-Annual  Meeting. — At  Delaware,  July  ?th  and 
8th,  1858.     M.  F.  Cowdery,  President 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  Tlie  Condition^ 
Wants^  and  Hindrances  of  the  Association  ;^^  by  Prof.  Robert  Ally n, 
on  ^^  Learning  and  Teaching — Doing  and  Theorizing  ;^^  by  Dr, 
Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  on  **  Theses  on  Education  and  Mental  Power  ;" 
by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connectient,  on  ".4  Course  of  Study  for 
High  Schools  ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Resor,  on  "  The  Importance  of  Intro- 
ducing Practical  Subjects  for  Consideration  by  the  Association  ;"  by 
Mr,  Roycc,  on  **  Teaching  Reading ;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  on 
*'  What  Colleges  are  doing,^^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  subjects  presented  in  reports,  by  Mr. 
Lynch,  on  ^^ County  Superintendents  ;^^  by  Mr.  Ogden,  on  ^^ Normal 
Institutes  ;^^  by  Mr.  White,  on  "  Classification  and  Gradation  of 
Public  Schools  ;"  by  Pres.  J.  W.  Andrews,  on  "  Courses  of  Study 
for  High  Schools  ;^^  by  Dr.  Catliu  and  Dr.  Hartshorn,  on  "  The 
Self-reporting  System.'''' 

Essays  were  read  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Parker,  of  Cincinnati,  on  "  The 
Best  Means  of  Developing  Model  Teachers  ;"  and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Klip- 
part  on  "  The  Introduction  of  Scientific  Questions  into  Sclwols  to 
Arouse  Thought,^ 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Dayton,  July  6th  and  7th, 
1859.    John  Hancock,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  Vice-President,  J.  Hancock,  Esq., 
on  **  The  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  ;"  by  Hon.  H.  Canfield,  on  "  The 
Importance  of  an  Efficient  School  System,  School  Supervision,  and 
Legislation  ;"  by  E.  H.  Allen,  Sup't  of  Schools  in  Chillicothe,  on 
"  The  Methods  of  Tuition  by  Instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
Devehpment  on  the  other^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  various  reports  presented,  by  Pres.  J. 
W.  Andrews,  on  "-4  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools;^'*  by  Mr. 
Hartshorn,  on  "  The  Requisites  of  firood  Schools''* — twelve  in  num- 
ber;— and  on  an  essay  read  by  Rev.  A.  Duncan,  on  "  Tecuihers^ 

m 

MeetingsJ*^ 

E.  E.  White,  of  Portsmouth  ;  W.  N.  Edwards,  of  Troy;  E.  H. 
Allen,  *of  Chillicothe ;  M.  D.  Parker,  of  Cincinnati ;  John  Ogden,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Horace  Mann,  of  Antioch  College ;  A.  Duncan,  of 
Newark  ;  A.  Smyth,  of  Columbus,  and  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cincinnati, 
were  appointed  delegates  of  the  Association  to  attend  -the  meeting 
of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
Second  Wednesday  in  August  next. 

35 
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Officers  elected : — John  Hancock,  Pres,    Horace  Mann,  Robert 
Allyn,  Lorin  Andrews,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  and  D.  F.  DeWoH  Fm»- 
Prendenia,    R.  W.  Stephenson,  Rec,  Sec.     W.  T.  Coggeshail,  Cor 
Sec, ;  and  Rev.  A.  Duncan,  Treas. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Newark,  July  5th   and  6th, 

1860.  John  Hancock,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  "  Inaugural ;"  William 
T.  Coggeshall,  upon  "  The  Life  and  Services  of  Horace  Mann  ;" 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Annual  Address — subject,  '*  Education — Na* 
ture  the  Teacher  ;"  W.  E.  Crosby,  on  "  Growth:' 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  Local  Supervision  ;"  and  on  the  top- 
ics presented  in  the  reports,  viz.,  on  "  The  Classics^  in  reference  to 
national  Education,''^  by  Geo.  H.  Howison  ;  "  The  Culture  of  Uu 
WiU;'  by  E.  H.  Allen  ;  «  School  Libraries^'  by  W.  D.  Henkle. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  High  Schools,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  in  which  Messrs. 
White,  Shephardson,  Marsh,  Edwards,  Lynch,  Tappan,  Vent,  Mc- 
Crea  and  Kingslcy  participated. 

Officers  elected : — Asa  D.  Lord,  President.  Rev.  Robert  Allyn, 
Rev.  Alex.  Duncan,  Wm.  N.  Edwards,  T.  W,  Harvey,  and  Wm.  H. 
Young,  Vice-Presidents.  J.  H.  Reed,  Bee.  Sec.  Prof.  B.  L.  Lang, 
Cor.  Sec.     Charles  S.  Royce,  Treas. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Elyria,  July  2d,  3d,  and  4tb, 

1861.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  President 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  6.  G.  Washburn,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Elyria,  ^^  Welcome ;''  by  the  President, 
^^  Inaugural ;'''  Mr.  M.  T.  Brown,  on  "  The  Orators  of  the  People;'^ 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Yellow  Springs,  on  "  The  True  Order  of 
Studies;^'  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  School  Commissioner,  oa 
"  The  Condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the  State  ;"  and  an 
impromptu  poem  was  given  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  entitled  *^Ail 
If  ail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.'** 

Reports  were  made  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  "  Local  School  Su- 
pervision;'' Mr.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  on  ^"^  Primary  Instruction  and  Disci- 
pline ;"  Mr.  M.  T.  Brown,  on  **  Gymnastics  in  Schools ;"  Rev.  A, 
Duncan,  on  "  Inculcating  a  Spirit  of  Patriotism  ;"  Mr.  "Wm.  Mitch- 
ell, on  "  Instruction  in  Natural  History :' 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  various  reports,  and  the  following 
officers  were  chpsen  for  the  ensuing  year : — ^Wra.  N.  Edwards,  Prei. 
J.  P.  Hole,  G.  K.  Jenkins,  Robert  Allyn,  and  Wm.  McKee,  Vice^ 
Presidents.     Edwin  Regal,  Sec.     Chas.  S.  Royce,  Trcas. 
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FocRTBEXTH  Annual  Meetinq. — At  Mt  Vemon,  July  Ist,  2cl, 
and  3d,  1862.  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  the  chair,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  and  absence 
of  the  President 

Addresses  were  given  by  Samuel  Israel,  Esq.,  Pres.  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Mt.  Vernon,  "  Welcome  ;"  by  Hon.  Anson  Smyth, 
"  JResponse  ;"  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  on  "  The  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Different  Sexee  in  a  Liberal  Education ;"  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  on 
**  The  Duty  to  Educate  the  Masees  ;"  and  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  on 
** Nature^  the  Teachers  Ouide,^^ 

Reports  were  read  on  **  Composition  in  School,''^  by  Rev.  Robei-t 
Allyn;  ''The  Life  of  Pestalozzi,'*  by  T.  E.  Soliot;  on  ''Obfect- 
Tecuihinffy*  by  Dr.  Lord,  for  the  Committee. 

Papers  were  read  on  "  Moral  Listruction,^^  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  and 
a  Eulogy  on  "  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Lorin  Andrews^'*  by  W.  T. 
CoggeshalL 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  several  reports  presented,  in  which 
most  of  the  principal  teachers  participated. 

OfiScers  elected : — E.  E.  White,  President,  E.  T.  Tappan,  Harvey 
Rice,  J.  H.  Barnum,  and  A.  C.  Fcnner,  Vice-Presidents,  G,  T. 
Chapman,  Sec,    C.  S.  Royce,  Tre<is. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Cleveland,  June  30th  and 
July  1st  and  2d,  1863.     E.  E.  White,  President, 

Addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Maynard,  of  Cleveland,  "  Welcome  ;" 
John  Hancock,  "  Response  ;"  the  President,  "  Inaugural ;"  Rev. 
F.  Merrick,  "  Annual  Address ;"  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  "  Twenty-five 
Years  in  the  Schools  of  Ohio;"  M.  T.  Brown,  on  '*  Beading  as  a 
Fine  Art:' 

Reports  were  made  by  R.  W.  Stevenson,  on  "  The  Examination 
of  Teachers  ;"  R  W.  Roch,  on  "  Physical  Training  ;"  A.  J.  Rickoff, 
on  "  The  True  Course  of  Study  for  our  District  Schools ;"  A.  G.- 
Hopkinson,  on  "  Obfect  Lessons,''^ 

A  series  of  resolutions  on  National  Affairs  was  reported  by  John 
Hancock,  which,  after  several  patriotic  speeches  by  Messrs.  Han- 
cock, Blown,  Cooper,  and  Hartshorn,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Among  other  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  educational  literature, 
was  the  following : 

Resolvedy  That  while  our  State  Educational  periodical  deserves  our  first  atten- 
tion, we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  extend  the  circulation  of  other  good 
edacational  journals,  and  most  of  all,  Barnard^s  American  Journal  of  Education, 
the  great  embodiment  of  the  educational  literature  and  spirit  of  our  Kation." 

OfScers  elected  .-—Charles  S.  Royce,  Pres.    M.  T.  Brown,  T.  W. 
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Harvey,  and  Edward  Regal,  Vice-Presidents,    S.  A.  Norton,  Secre- 
tary,    Daniel  Hoagh,  Treasurer, 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Toledo,  July  5tb,  6th,  and 
7th,  1864.     President,  Charles  S.  Royce. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  DeWolf^  "  Welcome  ;"  Hon.  E. 
E.  White,  "  Response  ;"  the  President,  **  Inaugural ;"  Hon.  Saml 
Galloway,  the  first  President  of  the  Association,  on  '*  The  Necessity 
of  greater  attention  fo  Moral  and*Religious  Itistruction,  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  and  future  wants  of  our  Country  ;"  Thomas  W. 
Harvey,  on  "  The  Requisites  for  a  Successful  Teacher,^ 

At  this  meeting  a  new  feature  was  adopted,  of  dividing  the  Asso- 
ciation into  Sections  A  and  B,  to  the  first  of  which  were  referred 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching ;  and  to 
the  second,  papers  and  addresses  designed  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  Common  Schools. 

Reports  were  made  ^'  On  the  Importance  of  Special  Preparation 
on  the  part  of  Primary  Teachers,  and  the  best  Method  of  securing 
such  Preparation,''^  by  Daniel  Hough  ;  on  "  County  Supervision,^ 
by  W.  D.  Henkle ;  "  Truancy,''  by  Mr.  Dickerson ;  "  Normal 
Schools,''  by  Hon.  Rufus  King. 

Discussions  were  had  on  all  the  reports,  and  were  very  generally 
participated  in.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Association  in  the  injustice  resulting  from  the  great  disparity  in 
the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers. 

OflScers  elected  : — ^T.  W.  Harvey,  President.  E.  H.  Allen,  L.  Har- 
ding, J.  O.  Chapman,  Vice-Presidents.  H.  J.  Caldwell,  See.,  and 
Daniel  Hough,  Treas. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Cincinnati,  July  5th,  6th, 
and  7th,  1866.    President,  T.  W.  Harvey. 

E.  E.  White  and  Lyman  Harding  were  chosen  Presidents  re- 
spectively of  Sections  A  and  B. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  ^^  Inaugural ;"  Hod. 
Henry  Barnard,  on  "  The  Duties  of  the  National  Government  in  re- 
gard to  Education ;"  Rev.  James  Eraser,  of  England,  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  Royal  Commission,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
American  Common  School  System,  on  "  The  English  Schools — 
Training  and  Parochial  Schools,"  more  particularly. 

Reports  were  presented  on  "  Competitive  Examinations^'  by  A.  J, 
Rickoff ;  "  Truancy,"  by  R.  W.  Stevenson  ;  "  The  Necessity  of  a 
Special  Course  of  Professional  Training  for  Teachers,"  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White ;  "  Oral  In*iructic    "  by  Mr.  Crosby;  ''Scliool  Government,'^ 
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by  Mrs.  N.  A,  Stone ;  **  How  should  Arithmetic  he  taught  to  Ad- 
vaneed  Classes  ^  by  Prof.  A.  Schuyler. 

Discussions  were  had  on  '*  The  ExUnt  and  Mode  of  Teaching 
Oeography^'*  and  upon  the  several  reports. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  measure  of  establishing  at  Washing- 
ton, in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  Educational  Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  General  and  Liberal  Education,  and  we  would  earnestly  urge  upon 
Congress  the  importance  of  establishing  such  a  Bureau. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  a  Committee  to  memorial- 
ize Congress  upon  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution :  Messrs.  Hartshorn,  White, 
Rickoif,  Andrews,  and  Weston. 

Officers  elected :  Eli  T.  Tappan,  President.  A.  Schuyler,  A. 
Holbrook,  and  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  Vice-Presidents,  W.  H.  Venable, 
Sec'.    J.  F.  Reimund,  Treas, 

Eiohtb'snth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Zanesville,  July  8d,  4th,  and 
6th,  1866.     President,  Eli  T.  Tappan. 

Addressee  were  given  by  A.  T.  Wiles,  "  Welcome  ;"  by  the  Pres- 
ident, "  Inaugural ;"  and  by  General  Leggett,  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  in  commemoration  of  the  4th  of  July ;  by  Col.  S.  S.  Fisher, 
on  "  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ;"  by  John  Ogden,  on  "  The  Condi- 
tion and  Prospects  of  the  Freedmen,^^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  questions,  ^^  Ought  the  Study  of  Higher 
Arithmetic  to  give  way  to  the  Study  of  Algthra  and  Geometry ^  etc.  .^" 
^Whether  English  Grammar  is  now  taught  with  any  considerable 
advantage  to  the  Student  P^  and  on  reports  and  papers  presented. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  fully  indorses  the  bill  to  esbiblish  a  National 
Bepartment  of  Education,  recently  passed  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
and  now  before  the  Senate,  and  that  it  extends  to  the  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  House  who  gave  the 
measure  an  active  and  earnest  support,  its  hearty  thanks. 

OflScers  elected  : — Wm.  MitcheJI,  President  W.  D.  Henkle,  J.  F. 
Reinmund,  and  W.  E-  Crosby,  Vice-Presidents.  S.  A.  Norton,  Bee. 
See.  G.  B.  Brown,  Cor.  Sec.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Treasurer  ;  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five  members. 

NiKBTSENTH  Aknual  Mbetino. — At  Springfield,  July  1st,  2d,  and 
8d,  1867.     Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President — ^^  Inaugural  f'*  Mrs. 
Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  Oswego ;  Gov.  Cox,  and  others. 

Discussions  occupied  the  principal  time  of  the  Association  on 
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'^  The  Mode  of  appointing  Cadets  to  IT.  S.  Military  and  Naval 
Schools  ;"  and  "  The  Condition  of  the  Enrol  Schools  of  the  StateJ" 
The  inflaence  of  a  UDiform  standard  of  attainment  in  even  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  and  the  pabUc  recognition  of  merit,  irrespective 
of  party  or  personal  preference,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  yonth  of 
the  country,  was  dwelt  on,  in  the  advocacy  of  appointment  to  the 
national  schools  by  competitive  examination,  over  the  present  mode 
of  political  and  personal  preference. 
The  following  i^solution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  appointments  of  Cadets  to  West  Point  and  the  KaTal 
Academy  should  be  made  upon  competitive  examination. 

Besolved^  That  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Henry  fiamard  as  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington,  gives  us  great  satis&ction ;  and 
that  we  believe  his  appointment  is  a  julst  recognition  of  his  great  sacrifices  and 
services  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Officers  elected : — ^W.  D.  Henkle,  President,  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
Prof.  W.  n.  Young,  and  John  Bolton,  Vice-Presidents,  CoL  S.  M. 
Barber,  Bee,  Sec,  J,  C.  Harper,  Cor.  Sec,  Allen  Armstrong,  Trea^, 
And  the  usual  number  for  the  Executive  Committee. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meetino. — At  Dayton,  June  30th,  and  July 
1st  and  2d,  1868.     President,  W.  D.  Henkle. 

Addresses  were  given  by  W.  S.  Smith,  **  Welcome  ;'*  by  the  Prea- 
ident,  "  Inaugural ;"  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  ^^ Annual  Address  ;"  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprecher,  on  "  The  True  Theory  and  Tendency  of  AmerieaH 
Colleges,'*^ 

Papers  were  read  by  W.  A.  C.  Converse,  on  "  Courses  of  Study 
for  High  Schools  ;"  Prof.  W.  H.  Young,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  to  Colleges;"  Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmund,  on  ^^ Practical  Lanr 
guage  Lessons  in  School.^ 

Discussions  on  "  The  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools^^  partic- 
ipated in  by  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Watkins,  Pres.  Howard,  of  Ohio 
University ;  Pres.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union  College ;  Prof.  Hill, 
Prof.  Tappan,  Capt.  Mitchell,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  and  Pres.  Merrick, 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  also,  on  the  question,  ^^How  shall  the 
work  of  Teachers^  Institutes  be  most  successfully  carried  forward  /" 
introduced  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Norris,  State  School  Commissioner,  who 
was  followed  by  Prof.  Young,  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Rickoff,  Tappan, 
Hancock,  Cowdery.  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Wm.  N.  Edwards,  of 
Troy,  was  read  by  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Lima. 

Officers  elected : — Lyman  Harding,  Pres.  Pres.  F.  Merrick,  T. 
W.  Harvey,  and  G.  S.  Ormsby,  Vice-Presidents,  €^eo.  W.  Woodard, 
Hec,  Sec.    J.  C.  Harper,  Cor.  Sec.    Geo.  W.  Walker,  Treas. 
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In  December,  1863,  according  to  an  arrayigement,  previously 
made,  a  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the  State  of  Vii^inia  met  in 
the  city  of  Petersbarg  to  organize  an  association  *'  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  more  intimate  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  that 
closer  union  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  high 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  thepi,"  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  At  this  meeting  the 
•'Educational  Association  of  Virginia"  was  organized.  By  the 
Constitution  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  annually ;  but  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  countrv,  no  meeting:  was  held  in  1864  or  1865. 

Tlie  next  meeting  was  held  at  Charlottesville,  July  l7th,  18th, 
and  19th,  1866. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were: — President^ 
Charles  L.  Cocke,  HoUins  Institute,  Botetourt  County.  Vice-Pres- 
idents, S.  Maupin,  J.  L.  Campbell,  D.  Lee  Powell,  John  Hart.  Cor, 
Sec.y  Rev.  A.  J.  Leavenworth,  Petersburg.  Rec,  Sec.  and  Treas^ 
W.  R.  Abbott,  Charlottesville. 

Addresses  were  given  by  J.  B.  Minor  and  Dr.  McGuffey,  on  *'  The 
necessity  and  best  modes  of  conveying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  practical  precepts  of  the  Bible ;"  and'  by  Messrs.  McGuf- 
fey, Minor,  Atkinson,  Leavenworth,  F.  H.  Smith,  and  Martin,  on 
**  The  Edtication  of  the  Colored  People^  and  how  it  may  be  best  ef- 
fected ;'^  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

That  It  is  a  laudable  enterprise  for  any  competent  Southern  man  or  woman 
to  engage  in  i}\e  instruction  of  the  Freedroen,  with  a  view  to  elevate  theicohar- 
Acter,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  siiooessful  discharge  of  the  new  duties  Imposed 
upon  them  by  their  changed  condition. 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  The  proper  order  of  the  development 
of  the  Memory,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Jtidgm^ent  /'  and  in  the 
same  connection,  ''  The  system  of  Instruction  in  the  Classics  best 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  wants  of  Youthful  Students,^  partic- 
ipated in  by  MesBra.  Minor,  McGuffey,  Holmes,  Venable,  Preston, 
Hart,  Leavenworth,  and  others ;  on  "  The  proper  discipline  for  Col- 
leges^ and  the  best  modes  of  instruction  therein^  participated  in  by 
Messrs,  F.  H.  Smith  and  W.  H.  McGuffey,  those  gentlemen  taking 
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opposite  views  of  the  question  ;  and  on  the  question  of  appointing 
a  Committee  of  three  to  address  the  Geteral  Assembly  of  Virginia 
a  memorial,  proposing  the  institution  of  a  Department  of  Popular 
Instruction  in  connection  with  the  State  Grovemment,  and  which 
was  finally  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  resolution : 

That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  preporQ  a  Report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  institution  of  a  Departmeut  of  Pablic  InstraetioD  in  connection  with 
the  State  Government,  to  be  commuoicated  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Minor,  Gen.  F.  H.  Smith,  and  Rer.  J.  M.  P.  Atkioson, 
D.  D.)  were  appointed  as  the  Committee. 

Second  Annual  Mesttng. — At  Lynchburg,  July  16th,  l7tb, 
18th,  and  19th,  1867.     Pre$ident,  Charles  L.  Cocke,  Esq. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  **  The  true  idea  of  m 
Female  School  for  our  htiiude^  imr  pecphy  and  our  day  ;^  by  CoL 
J.  T.  L.  Preston,  on  "  The  Ethical  InflnenccB  of  Military  Educa- 
tion /"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  on  •*  The  character j  olject,  and  contemn 
plated  mode  of  duitrilmtion  ef  the  Peabody  Efucatumal  Fwkd  /'* 
also,  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  ^  The  inttitution  of  a  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  connection  vfiih  the  State  Government  ;^*  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Davies,  on  "  The  dignity  and  importance  of  the  Tutoriai 
Profeuionr 

Reports  from  Committees  were  adopted,  on  *^  The  necessity  and 
lest  modes  of  moral  and  physical  trcuning  and  development ;''  on 
'*  Tke  proper  discipline  for  advanced  schools^  and  the  best  modes  of 
instruction  therein;^*  on  ^ Oeograpfdes ;'''*  on  *^  Modern  Languages  f* 
on  ^*' Metaphysics  and  Logic ;^^  on  ^^ School  Architecture;'*^  on 
"  School  Discipline ;"  on  "  History  and  English  Literature  y"  on 
"  I%e  proper  discipline  for  CoHeges,  and  the  best  modes  of  instruction 
therein.^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  '*  The  necessity  and  best  modes  of  moral 
and  physical  training  and  development^  participated  in  by  Rct. 
Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  and  Messrs.  Holmes,  B.  H.  Smith,  Holcombe^ 
Powell,  Cocke,  and  others ; . "  The  propriety  rf  employing  Emulation 
as  a  principle  of  action^  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Cocke,  Atkin* 
son,  Winston,  and  F.  H.  Smith ;  and  on  the  various  reports  pre- 
sented from  the  Committees  of  the  Association,  in  which  the  mem* 
bers  generally  participated.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one  expressing  the  extreme  desire  of  the  Association,  that  the 
teachers  of  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  those  of 
Grammar  Schools  and  small  Academies,  should  attach  themselves  to 
the  Association. 

OfScers  elected: — President^  John  B.  Minor.     Vice-Presidents, 
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D.  Lee  Powell,  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  Jas.  P.  Holcombe.    Cor,  Sec,,  Rev. 
A.  J.  Leavenwortb.     J^c,  Sec.  and  Treas,,  W.  R,  Abbott. 

Third  Annual  Meetino. — At  Richmond,  Jaly  21st,  22d,  23d, 
and  24tb,  1868.     Prof.  John  B.  Minor,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  '^  21ie  Responsihility, 
Dignity y  and  Infiuence  of  the  Teacher'*s  Profession  /*  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  on  "  The  Education  of  Girls;''  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Baltimore,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  and  also  on  "  The  Art  of  Teaching^'  who  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Sears,  on  the  same  subject ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Richmond,  ex- 
pressing in  behalf  of  the  citizens  generally  the  gratification  afforded 
them  by  the  meeting. 

Discussions  were  had  on  various  reports  as  made  by  Standing 
Committees — on  "  Drawing  as  a  branch  of  Education,'''  by  W.  G. 
Strange  ;  on  "  Universal  Primary  Edueationy  and  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  it;''  on  "  Spellers  and  Headers,"  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Davies; 
on  '*  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Blair ;  on 
^  The  Education  of  Girls,"  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
Longley,  H.  L.  Davies,  Hogg,  Hart,  Gould,  D.  Lee  Powell,  C.  H. 
Winston,  Cooke,  and  W.  T.  Davis ;  on  "  Modem  Languages,"  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Garnett ;  on  "  School  Discipline,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Camp- 
bell ;  and  on  **  The  Teacher's  Professional  Library,"  by  Mr.  L.  M. 
Blackford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Lee  Powell,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency and  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal,  and  to 
establish  it,  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  and  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
to  the  Association. 

[Since  the  action  of  the  Association,  as  given  in  the  above  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  accepted  an  offer  of  Mr.  Hazlewood  to  place 
at  their  disposal  the  educational  department  of  his  Seminary  Mag' 
azine,  to  be  filled  with  original  and  selected  matter  upon  educational 
topics,  and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Abbott,  the 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Association.] 

Ofllcers  elected  : — President,  Prof.  John  B,  Minor.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  John  M.  Strother,  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr., 
and  Rev.  W.  F.  Gardner.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  J.  Leav- 
enworth.    Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Abbott. 

Large  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  members  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  evident  that  the  Association  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  teachers  to  such  a  degree  as  to  insure  its  future  prosperity. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Lexington  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  July,  1869. 
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Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ludlow,  JaDoary  IQHt^ 
17th,  and  18th,  1867.     President,  Rev.  J.  Newman,  D.  D. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  The  Teacher's  En- 
couragements to  Success  ;"  by  President  Angell,  on  "  7%e  PhiUh 
sophic  Study  of  Literature ;"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Worcester,  D.  D.,  in 
Memoriam  of  the  late  James  E.  Colby ;  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eitchell, 
President  of  Middiebury  College,  on  "  The  advantage  of  adapting 
education  to  the  special  gifts  and  aptitudes  of  each  mind.^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  '^  The  best  methods  of  teaching  Reading^ 
J)y  Prof.  Kellogg,  of  Middiebury,  President  Kitchell,  Messrs.  Conant^ 
Bingham,  and  others ;  on  '*  School  Houses  and  School  Disciplines^ 
by  Gen.  Phelps,  President  Eitchell,  and  others ;  on  ''  What  should 
be  added  to  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  College  f"  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Dascomb  and  Mr.  Conant ;  also,  a  resolution  that  "•  Wo- 
men should  have  the  same  responsibilities  and  perform  the  same  duties 
as  men  in  the  management  of  our  Public  Schools,^ 

Officers  elected : — President,  J.  S.  Spaulding ;  TrecLSurer,  J.  M- 
Camp*;  Secretary,  M.  Burbank,  and  a  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
an  Executive  Committee. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Barton,  Jan.  22d,  2dd,  and 
24th,  1868.     J.  S.  Spaulding,  President. 

Addresses  by  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Robinson,  "  Welcome ;"  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Spaulding,  on  '^  The  Discipline  of  the  Classics ;"  Hiram 
Orcutt,  on  "  Woman  as  an  Educator ;"  Prof.  G.  N.  Webber,  on 
"  The  Origin  and  Connection  of  Words  with  Thoughts  ;"  Prof.  M. 
H.  Buckham,  on  ^^  Practical  Education  ;^^  Prof.  B.  Eellogg,  on 
"  Use,  Abuse,  and  Misuse  of  the  MindP 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  The  Relatiorfs  to  each  other  of  the  Corn- 
mon  School,  the  Academy,  and  the  College ^^  opened  with  an  Essay 
by  C.  E.  Ferrin,  and  participated  in  by  Prof.  Buckham,  and  MessrsL 
Conant  and  Sanborn,  Prof.  Eellogg,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodward 
and  Robinson ;  on  "  The  Itest  method  of  teaching  English  Gram- 
mar ;*^  on  "  Compositions  and  Speaking  in  Common  Schools  ;^^  and 
on  "  Text-Books:' 

The  Association,  among  other  resolutions,  adopted  one  express- 
ing the  favorable  regard  of  the  Association  for  the  Hon.  J.  S. 
Adams,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
their  gratitude  for  his  eminent  services  during  eleven  years  of  ua- 
tiring  and  poorly-requited  labors. 

Officers  elected  :— J.  S.  Spaulding,  President ;  D.  M.  Camp,  2d, 
Vice  President ;  L.  V.  Ferris,  Rec,  Sec. ;  Henry  Clark,  Cor^  Sec, ; 
O.  H.  Eyle,  Treas. ;  with  an  Executive  Committee. 
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I^sl  Meeting  of  Chuniy  and  City  SuperinUndents,  in  Wisconsin. 

The  law  creating  the  office  of  Oountj  Superintendents  in  Wisconsin  was 
passed  in  1861,  and  the  first  general  meeting  of  County  and  City  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools,  was  held  at  Whitewater,  August  2d  and  3d,  1865. 

There  were  present  the  Superintendents  from  fourteen  Counties  and  (bom  the 
cities  of  Racine,  Milwaukee,  and  Sheboygan. 

Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  by  whom  this  Convention  was  called,  in  his  capacity  as 
State  Superintendent,  presented  the  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing in  an  address,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  following  subjects  as  espe- 
cially important:—"  The  Examination  of  Teachers  f'  "  Tke  Normal  School  Policy 
ofow  State  ;^*  ^*  Monthly  Eeportsf^  and  "  The  Awakening  of  Interest  among  the 
People:' 

These  subjects  were  severally  referred  to  Committees,  who  subsequently  re- 
ported the  same  to  the  Convention,  with  appropriate  resolutions,  and  they  were 
fidly  discussed  and  the  several  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Letters  were  read  from  a  large  number  of  Superintendents,  regretting  inabil- 
ity to  be  present,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

Second  Meeting  of  County  and  (My  Superintendents. — At  Portage  City,  Aug. 
29th  and  30th,  1866.  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  State  Superintendent,  was  chosen 
as  President^  and  Superintendent  Stewart,  of  Waukesha  County,  Secretary, 

The  topics  brought  before  the  Convention,  by  the  President,  in  his  opening 
address,  were,  in  addition  to  those  considered  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  "il 
Oonrae  of  Study  for  Common  Schools;^*  "  The  Qualifications  for  Admission  to 
Normai  Schools  ;**  "  More  Economy  and  Efficiency  in  the  Management  of  Public 
Schools;"  and  "  Greater  Attendance  at  School." 

The  several  topics  of  the  address  of  the  President  were  referred  to  Commit- 
tees, and  the  reports  made  by  them  were  discussed  at  length,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Convention. 

Letters  were  read  from  a  number  of  County  Superintendents  who  were  un- 
able to  be  present,  embodying  valuable  suggestions,  and  expressing  a  deep 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  City  and  County  Stgterintendents,  in  Convention,  was  at 
La  Crosse,  July  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1867  ;  and  the  Convention  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn  as  Pres't^  and  N.  £.  Goldthwait,  Sec^y. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  following  Superintendents  answered: 

State  Superintendent — J.  G.  McMynn. 

Assistant  State  Superintendent — A.  J.  Craig. 

County  Superintendents — D.  W.  Rosenkrans,  of  Columbia;  P.  I.  Adams,  of 
Crawford ;  0.  0.  Steams  and  N.  E.  Goldthwait^  of  Bane ;  Lorenzo  Merrill,  of 
Dodge ;  L  N.  Cundall,  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  D.  Gray  Purman,  of  Grant ;  J.  E.  At- 
water,  of  La  Crosse ;  Jas.  F.  Devine,  of  Milwaukee ;  Geo.  B.  Stevens,  of  Rich- 
land; J.  L  Foot,  of  Rock;  L  N.  Stewart,  of  Waukesha;  J.  E.  Munger,  of  Win- 
nebago; A.  H.  Weld,  of  St.  Croix;  A.  Kidder,  of  Eau  Claire. 

City  Superintendents — ^F.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Milwaukee ;  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Mad- 
ison; S.  B.  Gaylord,  of  Sheboygan;  0.  R.  Smith,  of  Janesville;  J.  E.  Atwater, 
of  La  Crosse. 

Subsequently,  Messrs.  Rich,  of  Adams  County ;  Kidder,  of  Eau  Claire ;  Burks, 
of  Iowa;  and  Allen,  of  Yemon,  responded  to  the  roll  call. 

Letters  were  read  also  from  t1^  foUowing  Superintendents^  expressing  their 
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interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Ck>nyention: — ^Messra.  Hanan,  of  Pepin ;  Coombeii 
of  Racine;  Ellsworth,  of  Green  Bay  City;  Regenfuss,  of  Washington;  Jen- 
nings, of  La  Fayette ;  Briggs,  of  Kenosha ;  Kenyon,  of  Juneau ;  Lucas,  of  Dunn ; 
Bright,  of  Walworth;  Crandall,  of  Sauk;  Gannon,  of  Ossaukee,  and  otliers. 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  several  localities  repre- 
eentod  by  the  Superintendents  present  were  made,  generally  giving  encouraging 
accounts  of  the  prospects  of  the  schools. 

Reports  were  presented  by  Supermtendent  Stewart,  on  '^(hunty  IhatAerv 
Associations ;"  by  Superintendent  Purman,  on  *'  Methods  of  Visiting  Schools  ;** 
by  Superintendent  Hunger,  on  ^^  School  Houses  f  by  Superintendent  Stearns^ 
on  '*  Indorsing  and  Renewing  Certificates ;"  by  Superintendent  Roeenkrans,  on 
**  Primary  Classes  f  and  the  several  reports,  with  some  others  presented,  were 
discussed  and  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  that  the  practice  of  teaching  on  Saturdays  in  the 
District  Sciiools,  should  be  discountenanced;  that  the  primary  departments 
should  have  the  most  comfortable,  airy,  and  best  furnished  rooms;  that  children 
under  nine  years  of  age  are  more  benefited  by  three  than  by  six  hours'  attend- 
ance at  school  in  a  day ;  that  the  chairman  of  the  Convention  be  instructed  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act,  requiring  aU  teachers  of 
primary  schools  to  be  examined  in  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health. 

Superintendent  McMynn  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  County  Superintendents  of  Wisconsin,  assembled  in  Con- 
vention, desire  to  express  their  gratification  on  account  of  the  recent  legpislation 
by  Congress,  whereby  a  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  organized,  and  a  gentle- 
man placed  at  its  head  in  whose  ability  we  all  feel  great  confidence,  and  for 
whose  character  we  cherish  great  respect. 

The  meetings  were  characterized  by  harmony,  and  were  closed  witii  an  ap- 
propriate address  by  Hon.  J.  Gi  McMynn,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  inspiration  of  this  meeting  would  attend  all  who  had  participated  in  it,  in 
the  duties  of  their  respective  spheres,  and  that  the  general  interests  of  the 
schools  would  be  greatly  promoted. 

State  Teacher^  Association. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Milton,  Nov.  15th,  16th,  and  lYtb,  1864 
President^  C.  H.  Allen,  Madison. 

Addresses  were  given,  on  "  Political  EducaMon^^^  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Maxon,  of 
Milton ;  "  Education^  and  the  Characteristics  of  the  True  Teacher,^''  by  the  Prea- 
ident;  "  Our  EducaUonaX  Progress^^^  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicaga 

Essays  were  read,  on  "  The  Teacher^  the  Common  School^  and  the  State^"  by 
G.  B.  Seaman,  Milwaukee ;  "  The  Examination  of  TMcJiers,^*  by  A.  D.  Hendrick- 
son,  of  Waukesha ;  "  History  in  our  Schools,^  by  E.  Searing,  of  Milton ;  also  on 
"TA^  Study  of  History  in  our  Schools,"  by  E.  F.  Hobart,  of  Baraboo;  "-4 
Course  of  Study  for  our  Common  Schools,"  by  N.  C.  Twining,  of  Milton. 

Discussions  were  had  on  most  of  the  topics  presented,  and  among  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  was  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  cherishing  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  devotion  to  a  united  country,  regard  with  grateful  hearts  the  recent  sue- 
ceases  of  Union  men,  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  ballot-box,  and  find  therein 
auguries  of  speedy  and  final  success ;  and  that  on  all  occasions,  their  sympa- 
thies, their  means  and  their  personal  service  G^all  be  cheerfully  rendered  at 
their  country's  call 
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Officers  elected :— W.  C.  Wliitford,  Milton,  Pres.  J.  K.  Purdy,  Fort  Atkin- 
son, See.    Wm.  M.  Colbj,  Madison,  Treas. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Whitewater,  Aug.  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
1865.    President,  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  of  Beloit,  on  "Study ;^*  the 
President,  on  "  The  InteOedual  Culture  of  Workf'  Rev.  G.  Anderson,  on  "  UtU- 
ity  in  Education ;"  Rev.  J.  McNamara,  on  "  School  DiscipUne ;"  Senator  T.  0. 
Howe,  on  "  The  Necessity  of  a  more  extensive  Education  for  Vie  WtJfare  of  the 
Stale ;"  Prof.  B.  Searing,  of  Milton,  on  "  Educational  Fallacies;''  and  Prof.  B.  H. 
Merrill,  on  "  The  End  of  Learning:' 

Tho  following  are  some  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted :  • 

Besolved,  Tliat  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  are 
hereby  tendered  Senator  Howe,  for  his  profound  and  eloquent  address. 

Risolued,  Timt,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens,  we  deeply 
mourn  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln ;  that  we  recog- 
nize in  hisfissassination,  the  crowning  perfidy  and  guilt  of  a  rebellion,  the  most 
wanton,  wicked  and  causeless,  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  that  we  will  labor  with 
renewed  zeal  and  energy  to  so  extend  schools  that  we  shall  secure  the  universal 
education  of  our  people,  and  thus  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  disastrous  a 
revolt  against  good  government,  liberty  and  law. 

Officers  elected: — S.  D.  Gajlord,  Sheboygan,  Ftea,  J.  H.  Terry,  Spring 
Green,  Secretary,    A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Treas, 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meetino. — At  Ripon,  July  25th,  26tli,  and  2tth,  1866. 
President^  3.  D.  Gaylord,  Sheboygan. 

The  number  of  teachers  present  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  discussions 
were  earnest  and  instructive.  Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Pairchild ;  S.  D.  Gaylord,  J.  G.  McMynn,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, on  general  educational  topics,  by  Alex.  Kerr,  of  Beloit,  on  "  Oral 
Instruction  f  Prof.  Merrill,  of  Ripon  College,  on  "  Sentential  Analysis;''  Dr.  0. 
B.  Chapman,  of  Cipcinnati,  on  '^^  Chemistry ;"  Mr.  A.  G.  Abbott,  of  Milwaukee, 
on  "Free  Gymnastics;"  James  McAllister,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  on  "The  Way 
to  the  Nation's  Destiny;"  0.  M.  Baker,  of  Milwaukee,  on  "  School  Examinations." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association  were  the  following : 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Associa- 
tion ibr  the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
that  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  sign  said  memorial  on  behalf  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  forward  it  to  our  Senators  for  presentatioiKto  the  Somite. 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  County  Superintendents  should  be  made  com- 
mensurate with  their  duties,  so  that  they  may  be  able,  without  detriment  to 
tliemselves,  to  devote  their  time,  talents  and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  our 
common  schools. 

Officers  elected: — 0.  M.  Baker,  Milwaukee,  Pres,  Warren  D.  Parker,  Mon- 
roe, Sec,    Arthur  Everett,  Oshkosh,  Treas, 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meetino.— At  La  Crosse,  July  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1867. 
President,  0.  M.  Baker,  Milwaukee. 

Addresses  were  given  on  "  Intellectual  GymnasUes"  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Thomp- 
son, of  Nashotah ;  on  "Normal  Schools,"  "  Covniy  Superintendents,"  "Educa- 
tonal  Journal,"  etc.  eta,  by  the  President ;  "Natural  Eisiory,"  by  E.  F.  Hobart, 
of  Beloit;  "  The  Primary  School,"  by  0.  R.  Smith,  of  JanesvUlej   "Habits,"  by 
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Hon.  J.  L.  Pickord,  of  Chicago ;  "  Tfte  Order  of  Arithmeiic,  Alg^fra  and  Gwm- 
etry  in  a  course  of  Matkematiett^^^  by  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Madison ;  "  A  Review 
of  Education  in  the  State,"  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  Miltoo;  "Hislory,''  by  J. 
M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois. 

Discussions  were  had  on  *'  ReorganizaiUm  of  the  Assodaiion  f  "  Commiy  Sur 
periniendency ;"  '*  School  Buildings  amd  Ventilation ;"  "  Compulsory  Education;^ 
"Normal  Schools ;""  "  State  University,''  etc  eta 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  State  officers  ought 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  its  imbecile 
and  idiotic  children. 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  we  congratulate  onr  State 
University  on  the  acquisition  of  ProC  P.  A  Chadboume,  as  Chancellor;  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  an  able  educator,  and  a  man  of  large  experience  in  public  life. 

Officers  elected; — 0.  R.  Smith,  Janesville^  JFVes.  A.  G.  Abbott^  Milwaukee, 
Sec,    T.  0.  Chamberlain,  Delevan,  freas. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Milwaukee,  July  21st)  22d,  and  23d,  1868. 
President,  O.  R.  Smith,  Janesville. 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Anthony  Yan  Wydc,  upon 
"  Education  in  Republics;''  the  President,  who  reviewed  the  educational  progress 
of  the  year;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  Delevan,  upon  "Menial  Philosophy  an  aid  in 
Teaching  f'  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton,  upon  »*  The  History  of  School  Svpervision 
in  the  State;''  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Madison,  upon  the  "  Ibwnship  System  of  Schools  •" 
Rev.  6.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  Iowa  College,  upon  the  "Education  of  Woman f^ 
W.  D.  Parker,  Geneva,  upon  *'  Educational  Fallacies;"  Rev.  L  K.  Cundall,  Mad- 
ison, upon  " Educational  Lessonp  of  the  War;"  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  Osw^o, 
N.  Y.,  upon  "  Geographical  Teaching  ;"  Hon.  Newton  Batimur,  of  minoia^  upon 
"  Industrial  Education  in  this  Country" 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Normal  School,  without  essentially- 
shortening  the  curriculum  of  academic  studies,  to  send  forth  teachers  who  shall 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  and  art  of  their  profession,  and  who 
shall,  by  their  practical  skill,  bring  into  general  use  the  most  important  methods 
of  instruqUon. 

Officers  elected : — Alex.  Kerr,  Belolt,  Pres.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Madison,  Set^y. 
Bsun'l  Shaw,  Omro,  Treas. 

N.  B. — Minnesota — Should  follow  page  533. 

The  followiDg  resolution,  after  a  full  discussion,  was  adopted  by 

an  almost  unanimous  vote : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  reading  of  the  Biblei 
without  note  or  comment,  in  all  our  public  schools,  would  have  a  happy  moral 
effect  upon  the  students^  supplying  thereby  the  necessary  condition  of  the  high- 
est mental  development,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  would  tend  to  promote  that 
catholicity  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the  true  patriot  and  Christian  feels^ 
and  ought  to  be  more  generaL 

OflBccrs  elected : — President,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Profs.  W.  W.  Washburn,  J.  L.  Noyos,  G.  W.  Woodward, 
W.  O.  Hiskey,  and  E.  J.  Thompson.  Secretary,  Prof.  B.  F.  Wright 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  A.  Sturtevant. 


MAN  AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATIOy.  ' 


XNTRODUCTIOir. 

The  subject  of  education  is  man,  in  regard  to  body  and  sonl,  in  his  underdoped, 
imperfect  state. 

The  aim  of  education  is,  to  promote  his  mental  and  physical  abilities,  in  a 
manner  harmonious  with  nature,  in  order  that  the  object  intended  by  nature  may 
be  reached  as  perfectly  and  as  certainly  as  possible. 

This  presupposes,  above  all  things,  the  existence  of  natural  abilities  in  man ; 
that  these  abilities  can,  and  should,  be  developed ;  and  that  this  development 
must  be  effected  in  harmony  with  a  certain  general  high  aim,  which  determines 
the  direction  of  the  development 

The  science  of  man,  his  natural  abilities,  and  the  natural  development  of 
the  same  towards  a  determined  highest  aim,  t.  e.,  Psychology  and  Anthro- 
pology, forms«thi  most  neoessory  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  education,  and 
its  first  part  or  division.  / 

XAK  A8  THE   SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATIOy. 

'  The  philosophic  observer  distinguishes  in  man,  as  the  subject  of 
education,  at  once  two  parts,  viz :  body  and  9oul ;  and  between  these 
two  parts,  a  difference,  as  well  as  a  harmony  and  cooperation.  Con- 
sidered each  by  itself,  the  parts  appear  not  only  to  be  difTerent,  but 
in  seeming  oppos'tion  to  each  other.  Considered  in  union,  they  ap- 
pear not  only  as  being  naturally  and  designedly  made  for  each  other, 
but  as  the  two  necessary  factors  to  the  product  called  life,  each  com- 
pleting the  otlier,  and  each  in  want  of  the  completion  of  the  other ; 
each  one  infiuenced  by  the  other,  and  infiuencing  the  other  in  return ; 
and  both,  although  thought  of  as  separable,  in  reality  inseparable, 
and  adting  always  in  union. 

However  accustomed  science  may  be  to  separate  body  and  soul, 
it  is  &r  more  important  for  the  educator  to  conceive  and  observe 
them  in  their  inseparable  reciprocal  action,  and  in  his  educational 
work,  never  to  operate  upon  the  one  without  due  consideration  of 
the  other. 

The  body  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  in  all  the  outwardly  directed 
activity  of  the  latter.     The  former  is  composed  of  the  same  chemi- 

TzmnsUted  from  ])r..Bkck«'s  Srzichnugdcknf  by  Prot  Bengal,  State  Normal  School,  Tpal- 
laatl,  Mkhigaa. 
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cal  substances  which  foiin  the  whole  remaining  vifiible  world.  An 
uninterrupted  assimilation  and  return  of  the  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding world,  or  a  continual  change  of  matter  is  the  condition 
of  its  existence,  and  of  all  its  activities.  With  the  discontinuance 
of  this  change  of  matter  in  the  body,  its  life  becomes  extinct 

Entirely  different  is  it  with  the  soul.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
change  of  matter,  by  which,  in  a  short  time,  the  bo4y  becomes  an 
entirely  new  one,  containing  not  a  single  fibre  from  the  former, 
the  soul  retains  unity  and  continuity  of  consciousness^  This  single 
fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  materialistic  assertion, 
that  the  soul  is  only  a  product  of  the  physical  organism.  If  it  were, 
its  consciousness  also  would  necessarily  change  with  the  change  of 
the  particles,  by  whose  cooperation  it  should  be  originated.  Thus 
the  soul  must  be  considered  as  endowed  with  reality^  constancy^  txnd 
indppendent  individuality. 

But  how  does  the  soul  communicate  with  this  material  organ? 
How  is  it  able  to  influence  and  to  move  it?  Why  is  it  that  the 
body  so  perfectly  answers  its  want9?  And  what  becomes  of  the 
soul  after  having  lost  this  material  organ  by  death  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  at  all  times  occupied  the  minds  of  the  greatest  thinkers, 
without  being  definitely  and  conclusively  answered  yet.  The  dif- 
ferent answers  made  from  time  to  time  to  these  questions,  form  the 
different  systems  of  spiritualism,  materialism,  and  that  of  the  real, 
organic  incorporation,  {die  organische  Vereinigung ;  Fichte).  An 
extended  treatment  of  these  systems  does  not  belong  here.  To  the 
demands  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  education,  neither  the  system  of 
spiritualism  of  Leibnitz,  with  its  predetermined  harmony,  answers ; 
nor  modem  materialism  with  its  denial  of  the  independent  existence* 
of  the  soul,  and  its  continuance  after  death.  The  philosophic  edu- 
cator must  adhere  to  a  real  connection  of  body  and  foul,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  real  difference  between  both,  if  he  means  to  act  upon 
both  with  efficiency  and  a  hope  of  success. 

K  we  compare  man  with  other  organic  beings,  we  should  seek  for 
the  specific  superiority  of  the  former,  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
his  body,  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  his  soul ; 
for  the  body  is  always  more  or  less  only  the  expression  of  the  pe- 
.culiar  type  of  the  soul.  If,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  an  organ 
consists  in  this,  that  it  answers  perfectly  its  purpose^  then  the  body 
of  animals,  in  its  kind,  is  not  less  perfect  than  that  of  man.  Only  so 
far  as  the  soul  of  man  stands  specifically  higher  than  the  soul  of 
animals,  does  it  need  for  the  expression  of  its  peculiar  type  a  differ- 
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^ntly  devised  and  a  relatively  more  perfect  organ.  Now,  the  specific 
characteristic  of  the  soul  of  man  is  self-consciousness  ;  t.  e.,  the 
ability  to  make  its  own  thinking,  feeling,  and  volition  the  subject  of 
reflection. 

A  soul  endowed  wiih  self-consciousness,  and  consequently  with 
rational  thought  and  self-direction,  is  called  mind. 

The  soul  of  the  animal  possesses  cansciotisnesSy  but  not  self-can- 
^sciousness  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  mind.  We  may  attribute  to  an  animal 
an  unconscious  reason  (instinct),  but  it  never  is  conscious  of  it,  or 
applies  it  with  self-consciousness.  Man  alone  possesses  the  ability  to 
develop  himself  to  a  truly  mental  being.  Man  is  not  bom  with 
self  consciousness ;  much  less  can  we  speak  of  his  innate  under- 
standing, innate  reason,  innate  memory,  innate  power  of  volition, 
etc  All  these,  afterwards  so  decidedly  predominating,  character- 
istic activities  of  man,  must  be  considered  as  the  products  of  de- 
velopment. For  this  reason,  those  activities  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves at  the  beginning  at  all,  and  afterwards  by  different  persons, 
and  at  different  degrees  of  development,  in  such  a  different  manner. 

But  the  possibility  that  these  powers  (reasonable  thinking,  volition, 
etc.)  ccai  be  developed  in  the  soul  of  man  in  connection  with  self-con- 
sciousness ;  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  development,  they  musty 
sooner  or  later,  make  their  appearance,  and  become  the  property  of 
the  human  soul,  constitutes  man's  superiority,  that  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  be  called  a  reasonable  thinking  being,  and  justifies  his 
taking  rank  above  animals,  which  are  not  capable  of  such  develop- 
ment ;  for  this  development  presupposes  an  originally  different  or- 
ganization. 

All  activities  of  the  human  soul  can  be  reduced  to  two  innate 
elements,  which,  however,  always  act  in  perfect  cooperation,  namely : 
first,  the  ability  to  receive  and  to  be  infiuenced  by  impressions  made 
by  outside  objects,  t.  e.,  receptivity ;  and  second,  the  ability  to  direct 
itself  towards  the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  in  order  to  make  them 
the  object  of  its  activity,  {.  «.,  spontaneity.  The  cooperation  of  both 
elements  produces  in  the  soul  of  man,  conceptions^  emotions,  and 
desires.  Conceptions,  emotions,  and  desires  result,  therefore,  from 
three  different  activities  of  the  soul,  different  only  by  the  differ- 
ing relations  of  the  two  factors. 

The  soul  of  man  is  active  in  this  threefold  manner  from  the  very 
first  moment  when,  through  its  receptivity  and  spontaneity,  it  enters 
into  intercourse  with  the  external  world.  This  activity  is,  how- 
ever,  in  its    first    attempts,   very   weak,   extensively  as   well   as 
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iDtenaively — it  is  almost  beyond  the  boundaries  of  observation. 
But  it  grows  every  day — indeed,  every  moment  It  is  the  iden- 
tical process  which  we  observe  in  the  physical  growth  of  every 
plant  and  animal.  It  is  a  gradual  increase  of  strength.  Every 
progress  contains  the  germ  of  further,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a  for- 
mer, progress.  At  every  moment,  new  productions  of  the  activity  of 
the  soul  are  added  to  the  former,  and  become  thus  again  the  material, 
the  means  of  more  fruits.  However  gradually  and  constantly,  and, 
as  regards  single  momenta,  imperceptibly,  this  process  of  develop- 
ment progresses,  nevertheless  certain  stages  or  periods  in  it  can  be 
distinguished,  which  exhibit  decided  characteristics.  These  periods, 
or  characteristic  stages  of  development,  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  regard  to  education.  For,  while  they  exhibit  to  the  edu- 
cator the  nature  of  his  pupil,  from  a  new  point  of  view  each  time, 
they  teach  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  windings  through  which  the  de- 
velopment of  his  pupil  goes  onwards.  And,  as  in  every  one  of  these 
periods,  every  mental  power  assumes  a  peculiar  position,  and  as  only 
by  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other  in  each  stage,  is  its 
peculiar  value  determined,  the  educator  learns  to  recognize  the  par- 
ticular value  which  belongs  to  every  one  of  these  powers  in  every 
moment  of  time,  and  at  all  the  periods  of  development 

Thus  will  the  educator  be  kept,  on  the  one  band,  from  overrating 
any  single  mental  faculty,  which  might  lead  to  a  hurtful  prefer- 
ence of  the  same,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  underrating  any  fac- 
ulty, which  might  lead  to  its  injurious  neglect.  These  principal  stages 
of  development  or  periods  of  education  are  so  distinctly  stamped  and 
imprinted  that  language  has  long  afibrded  designations  for  them. 
In  our  own,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  certain  i>eriods  are  distin- 
guished— (1)  childl.oud,  (2)  boyhood,  (3)  youth,  (4)  manhood,  (5) 
old  age.  To  the  first  three  of  these  is  assigned  the  work  of  system- 
atic education.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  the  boundary 
between  these  stages  of  development ;  they  flow  almost  imperceptibly 
over  into  each  other.  Mere  limitations  of  time  cannot  define  them 
exactly,  since  development  progresses  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes 
slowly.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  collect  the  essential  signs  or 
tokens  of  each  stage,  into  a  characteristic  picture,  indefinite  enough, 
in  regard  to  time,  to  admit  all  ordinary  variations  in  development 

The  whole  life  of  man  can  be  divided  into  early  age^  middle  ctge^ 
and  old  age.  Of  these,  only  the  early  age  is  the  real  period  of 
education.  It  comprises,  first,  the  childhood^  which  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  the  first  childhood  (until  the  end  of  the  third  year)  and 
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in  the  second  childhood  (until  the  end  of  the  seventh  year)  ;  second, 
the  boyhood,  which  ends  with  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year ;  and 
thirdy  the  age  of  youths  which  ends  with  the  twenty-second  or  twenty- 
third  year. 

Far  more  important  than  exact  division  of  time,  is,  however,  the 
discovery  of  the  characteristics  of  each  one  of  these  periods  of  devel- 
opment. These  are  given  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  man, 
as  experience  places  it  daily  before  our  eyes. 

The  first  sign  of  life  of  a  new-bom  child  is  its  breathing.  With 
this  it  enters  into  an  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  particularly 
with  the  air,  that  subtle,  mobile,  all-penetrating  and  all-surrounding 
elastic  fluid,  which  is  destined  to  be  an  indispensable  element  of  man's 
life  from  his  first  breath  to  the  last.  But  the  opening  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wholly  friendly  one,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  bitter  cry  with  which  the  new-born  child  greets  its 
new,  unaccustomed  position.  This  cry  is  always  more  or  less  a 
painful  or  impatient  act,  and,  in  every  case,  is  caused  by  outside  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  child's  first  involuntary  and  unconscious  reaction 
against  any  foreign  intervention — its  first  protest  against  any  attempt 
to  treat  it  as  a  mere  thing.  Of  course  its  friends  consider  this  first 
utterance  as  a  sign  of  life,  and  receive  it  with  great  joy,  and  con- 
clude from  its  greater  or  less  power,  upon  a  greater  or  less  vital 
strength. 

But  besides  the  air,  there  are  other  imponderable,  and  even  more 
subtle  elements  of  life,  which,  no  doubt,  bring  their  never  ceasing 
influences  to  bear  upon  the  new  stranger,  such  as  electricity,  mag- 
netism, light.  Immediately  observable,  however,  is  only  that  of 
light.  The  eye  of  the  new-comer  is,  by  this  singular  phenomenon, 
involuntarily  and  irresistibly  attracted,  but  also,  dazzled  by  its  ex- 
cess, repelled.  Particularly  plain  is  the  attractive  power  of  the 
light,  if  it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  child  in  the  centre  of  surround- 
ing darkness ;  if  it  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  into  one  point,  as,  for 
example,  the  light  of  a  candle.  Henceforth  it  is  the  air  and  the 
light  which  exercise  the  greatest,  most  decisive,  and  most  extensive 
educational  influence  upon  the  child.  The  former  opens  not  only 
the  lungs,  and,  through  them,  the  voice,  but  also  the  ear,  that  most 
important  channel  to  the  child's  mind.  The  latter  developes  the 
eye,  and  presents  to  the*  child  the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  which 
in  return  are  destined  to  unfold,  and  gradually  to  enlighten  the  inner 
world  of  the  child.  Unhappy  the  child  to  whom  Nature  has  inexo- 
rably closed  these  two  doors  in  such  a  manner  that  they  never  can 
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be  opened  bj  light  and  air !  And  jet,  also,  to  such,  still  other  doors 
or  organs  are  open,  which,  at  least  partially,  supply  the  want  of  sig^t 
and  healing. 

However  great  the  power  of  the  outer  world  may  be  in  its  in- 
Huence  upon  the  young  child,  it  is,  nevertheless,  soon  observable, 
that  under  and  through  this  very  influence,  the  mental  power  of  the 
child  becomes  stronger  every  day,  until  it  has  gained  freedom,  con  - 
sciousness,  and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  influences  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.     The  eye,  at  first  overpowered  and  dazzled  by  the 
light,  gradually  becomes  accustomed,  not  only  to  endure  it,  but  to  use 
it  at  pleasure  for  seeing      Henceforth  it  no  longer  follows  involun- 
tarily the  attraction  of  the  strongest  light,  but  it  chooses  the  objects 
which  it  wishes  to  see  in  the  light     The  hand,  at  the  beginning 
wholly  inactive,  and  afterwards  groping  insecurely  about,  learns  to 
serve  the  eye  by  seizing  what  the  eye  beholds.     The  voice,  at  first 
nothing  but  a  monotonous,  involuntary,  irregular  cry,  commences  to 
become  the  expression  of  definite  desire,  by  naming  what  the  eye  be- 
holds and  the  hand  grasps.     Thus  come  order  and  harmony  into  the 
actions  of  the  child.     It  proves  the  existence  of  a  soul  which  gives  di- 
rection and  aim  to  the  eye,  hand  and  voice,  and  causes  the  movements 
of  these  physical  organs  to  appear  at  the  same  time,  as  activities  of 
the  soul.     From  this  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  body  and  soul  ought  to  progress  symmetrically,  and  should 
never  be  divided,  and   that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  separate 
it  in  the  first  period  of  development.     The  growth  of  the  limbs, 
the  gradually  growing  hardness  of  the  bones,  as  yet  still  soft,  the 
expansion  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  development  of  the  brain, 
the  breaking  through  of  the  milk  teeth,  etc.,  are  all  phenomena 
which  concern  the  soul  of  the  child  no  less  than  its  body.     They  con- 
dition and  attest  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  growth.     Partic- 
ularly is  this  manifest  in  the  gradually  increasing  activity  of  the 
senses.     The  highest  senses,  i.  «.,  those  which  are  for  its  highest 
mental  development,  namely,  sight  and  hearing,  are  just  the  ones 
which  develop  themselves  first  in  the  child,  and  furnish  thus  for  its 
mental  development,  the  first  contribution  of  incalculable  importance  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  senses,  namely,  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell,  develop  themselves  much  later,  and  reach  still  later 
the  necessary  freedom.     It  is,  again,  the  mind  of  the  child  which 
causes  a  quicker  development  in  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
because  the  mind  is  principally  occupied  with  the  activity  of  these 
senses,  and  keeps  them  thus  in  constant  exercise.     This  fact  ex- 
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plains  clearly  why  the  mental  development  of  a  child  is  slower  and 
kept  back,  if  one  of  the  higher  senses  is  wanting ;  and  also  why,  in 
consequence  of  an  originally  deficient  mental  receptivity,  the  devel> 
opment  of  the  perceptive  powers  progresses  slowly  and  imperfectly^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  so  called  cretins. 

Li  proportion  as  the  activity  of  the  senses  is  developed,  the  per- 
ceptive powers  also  grow.  The  more  definite  the  activities  of  the 
senses,  the  more  definite  and  clear  are  the  conceptions  of  the  child. 
Every  sense  contributes  by  its  activity  to  the  extension,  deamess,  or 
correction  of  the  conceptions.  Extension  and  correctness  in  these 
can,  therefore,  not  be  gained  otherwise  than  through  a  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  senses  in  correct  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  ta*«ting,  and 
smelling,  and  by  the  direction  of  each  sense  upon  the  proper  objects 
of  perception.  Every  perception  made  through  a  ^'ense,  exercises 
not  only  the  physical  organ  as  well  as  the  perceiving  soul,  but  leaves 
also  in  the  latter  an  impress  which  alone  enables  the  soul  to  recall, 
that  is,  to  remember,  previous  perceptions.  Without  these  impres- 
sions or  traces  retained  in  the  soul,  the  latter  would  be  incapable  of 
renewing  within  itself  former  perceptions,  or,  rather,  the  feeling 
attendmg  them.  The  fact  that  the  repetition  by  the  senses  of  the 
same  observation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same  perception,  facili- 
tates the  reproduction  of  the  latter,  would  be  inexplicable  without 
this  supposition.  These  impressions  or  traces,  however,  must  pos- 
sess a  certain  strength,  in  order  to  be  lasting  and  capable  of  a  re- 
production. The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  all  those  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses  which  we  have  made  in  a  state  of  absence 
of  mind.  These  disappear  within  us,  t.  «.,  they  leave  no  trace  upon 
oar  mind  strong  enough  for  reproduction.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  impressions  or  traces  retained  in  the  soul,  become  strength- 
ened by  a  repetition  of  the  same  perception :  hence  comes  the  popular 
idea  and  expression — "  to  impress  something  upon  the  memory  by 
frequent  repetition."  A  conception,  however,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  reception  of  the  characteristics  of  a  perception  into  the  unity  of 
consciousness.     This  unity  of  consciousness  is  mediated  by  language. 

The  importance — the  indispensableness  of  language  for  the  form- 
ation of  dear  conceptions,  and  particularly  for  retaining  and  re- 
newing the  same,  arises  from  its  influence  in  developing  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  child.  Thus  language  appears  among  the  earliest 
means  of  education.  Language  is  the  true  cement  between  the 
soul  of  the  child  and  everything  else  which  is  destmed  to  enter  into 
a  reciprocal  action  with  it.     Language  leads  the  soul  of  the  child  out 
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of  itself,  and  makes  of  the  soul  an  active  participant  in  surround- 
ing nature,  and  in  the  world  of  man.  But  language  also  conducts 
the  whole  outer  world  into  the  inner  nature  of  the  child,  and  makes 
it  the  inseparable  property  of  the  soul.  Without  language  there  is  no 
distinct  conception ;  without  distinction  and  clearness  of  concep- 
tions, there  is  no  durable,  solid,  lasting  seizing  and  I'etaining,  and. 
therefore,  no  security  and  deamess  in  further  application.  Thus 
is  language  in  regard  to  extension,  clearness,  durability,  reliability, 
and,  consequently,  for  the  whole  education,  and  the  value  of  re- 
membrance and  power  of  thinking  the  first  necessary  condition. 
With  language,  the  mental  life  of  the  child  grows  visibly.  The 
first  words  which  the  child  stammers  with  consciousness,  introduce 
it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  into  human  society.  It  is  the 
first  self-active  step  with  which  it  passes  the  barrier  of  unconscious- 
ness. It  is  Correggio's  exclamation — ^*  I,  too,  am  a  painter."  The 
child  seems  to  feel  this  itself.  It  does  not  become  tired  of  repeat- 
ing its  first-learned  word  over  and  over  again.  And  as  it  has,  even 
earlier,  heard  and  understood  many  words,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  pronounce  them,  its  linguistic  progress  goes  on  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  This  progress  is  such  that  a  child  with  ordinary  abili- 
ties is  able  to  speak  its  mother-tongue  in  its  second  year  as  well  as 
it  is  needful  at  this  period.  What  immense  progress  is  gained  with 
the  mastery  of  language  for  the  entire  mental  development  of  the 
child!  We  can  speak  with  it  and  instruct  it  by  speech.  All 
communications,  all  exhortations,  all  reprimands,  all  warnings, — in 
short,  all  instruction  and  education  is  henceforth  connected  with 
language.  Henceforth  the  whole  life  of  the  child  is  principally  a 
life  in  and  with  language.  It  grows  with  the  latter,  and  we  can 
say,  "  The  child  (and  everybody  else)  knows  just  as  much  as  it  has 
words  to  express,"  with  more  correctness  than  "  We  know  only  what 
we  have  in  our  memory,"  as  we  often  say. 

From  all  this  we  perceive  what  an  important  position  the  per- 
ceptive power  occupies,  as  regards  the  entire  mental  development  of 
the  child.  For  lan^age  is,  first  of  all,  the  expression  of  the  con- 
ceptions. Without  it,  feeling  and  volition  would  remain  undevel- 
oped. The  formed  conception  is  the  light  which  gives  to  feeling 
clearness,  and  to  volition  certainty.  And,  if  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  proper  development  of  the  power  of  volition  (the  will) 
and  the  emotion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation, yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  power  of  forming  definite  conceptions 
upon  which  the  first  and  greatest  care  of  the  educator  should  be 
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l»e8towed,  because  without  it,  volition  lacks  self-conscious  strength, 
ajid  the  emotional  nature  is  wanting  in  quiet  deamess.  Concep- 
tions (intuition,  idea,  thought)  is  the  bridge  by  means  of  which 
alone  the  educator  can  not  only  penetrate  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  pupil,  but  also  be  able  to  exercise  a  truly  educating  influence. 

Without  a  properly  developed  power  of  forming  definite  concep- 
tions, the  emotions  and  volition  (will)  are  mere  playthings  of  foreign 
influences,  and  thus  continually  in  danger  of  being  abused  and  misled 
by  bad,  but  mentally  superior,  men.  With  the  proper  development 
of  this  power,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  will.  Only  he  who  knows  can  be  really  free.  Desire 
receives,  after  all,  its  full  strength,  its  true  value,  t.  0.,  becomes 
free  will,  when  it  is  enlightened  and  governed  by  knowledge. 

The  development  of  the  conceptive  faculty  commences  with  in- 
tuition (anschauung)  which  will  lead  to  self-intuition^  which  calls 
forth  self-consciousness.  Intuition  of  external  objects  consists  in  a 
total  apprehension,  the  limiting  and  distinguishing  of  certain  outside 
influences  which  belong  together,  and  which  operate  simultaneously 
upon  our  senses.  This  necessarily  leads  to  the  comparison  of  one 
object  with  another.  Aftsr  the  child  has  learned  to  distinguish  sev- 
eral objects  from  one  another,  and  is  conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  the  next  step  is  to  distinguish  its  own  '^  self"  from  the 
objects  of  the  outer  world.  At  first  this  is  done  in  a  similar  manner 
as  it  distinguishes  one  object  from  another.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  children  at  this  period  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  per- 
son. But  soon  after  this,  the  child  recognizes  in  his  own  self,  in 
his  whole  condition,  in  his  volition  and  his  experiences,  no  longer  an 
extern  object,  but  something  internal :  it  learns  to  distinguish  its 
own  ^^  self,"  not  only  from  all  outer  objects  and  phenomena,  but  it 
confronts  the  latter  as  an  independent  power,  t.  «.,  no  longer  as  an 
object,  but  as  a  subject  endowed  with  self-determination.  Hence- 
forth the  child  speaks  of  itself  in  ih^  jira  person.  This  is  the  dawn 
announcing  the  rising  sun  of  self-consciousness.  As  a  general  thing, 
this  glorious  conquest  of  growing  development  is  gained  in  the  third 
stage  of  life,  or  youth. 

The  picture  or  delineation  drawn  thus  far,  comprises,  no  doubt,  the 
most  interesting,  most  important,  and  most  remarkable  period  of  life. 
It  is  interesting,  like  every  beginning  of  an  endless  progress,  because 
here  everything  yet  lies  simple  and  clear  before  our  eyes,  and  can,  as 
to  origin  and  progress,  be  observed  and  pointed  out  It  is  import- 
ant, because  in  this  seemingly  insignificant  beginning  are  neverthe- 
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less  included  and  prepared  all  further  deyelopments  and  the  end.  It 
is  the  fundamental  sketch  or  outline  from  which  nature,  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  structure,  no  more,  or  very  seldom,  deviates.  It  is  re- 
markable, because  the  receptive  and  reconstructive  powers  in  no 
other  period  manifest  themselves  in  such  an  astonishing  manner,  in 
both  the  physical  and  psychological  organism.  The  emotional  na- 
ture and  the  will  develop  themselves  in  the  child  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  perceptive  faculty.  Emotions  consist  originally  in  the 
sensations  produced  by  impressions  upon  the  senses.  We  call  them 
pleasant  if  they  satisfy  onr  natural  appetencies,  and  unpleasant  if 
they  do  not  satisfy  them. 

Every  sensation  of  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  presupposes,  th«re- 
fore,  an  impulse  in  the  child,  which  announces  a  want  and  calls  fur 
its  satisfaction.  At  the  begmning,  our  impulses  and  wants  are  ex- 
tremely  simple,  calling  for  little  more  than  life  and  motion.  The 
wants  of  the  child  are,  therefore,  at  the  beginning,  confined  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  free  motion.  The  most  simple  means 
answering  this  purpose,  satisfies  its  appetency,  and  produces  in  it 
a  sensation  of  the  pleasant.  The  child,  however,  does  not  remain 
in  this  state.  Its  appetency  and  its  wants  grow  daily.  The  more 
wants  the  child  has,  the  more  willfiil  it  will  become.  These  wants 
are  multiplied  partly  by  nature  itself,  but  £d>o,  alas !  by  a  wrong  ed- 
ucation, by  means  of  an  artificial  multiplication  of  the  same.  It 
is  evident  that  in  this  case  it  is  more  difficult  to  satisfy  the  child,  ani^ 
that  it  must  often  have  unpleasant  perceptions,  which  again  in  tuni 
excite  its  opposition,  and  thus  may  r(>sult  in  nioroseness,  willfulnes.% 
and  obstinacy. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  confine  these  wants,  as 
much  as  possible,  within  the  bounds  set  by  nature,  but  also  to  satisfy 
them,  if  they  are  within  these  bounds,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the 
child  a  pure  feeling  of  that  which  answers  best  the  real  demandii 
of  nature.  By  an  unnatural  incrt'a>e  cf  wants,  as  well  as  by  arbi- 
trary denial  of  the  real  needs  of  the  child,  impulse  and  emotion  be* 
come  perverted,  education  is  made  more  difficult,  and  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  child  takes  a  wrong  direction. 

The  more  difficult  period  of  life  is,  however,  the  now  following 
second  period  of  childhood,  the  boyhood  or  girlhood. 

Henceforth  the  newly  inaugurated  contact  with  the  outer  world  is 
extended  to  an  unlimited  degree.  Hardly  is  the  child  able,  in  the 
crowd  of  impressions  which  rush  in  upon  it  every  moment,  to  retain 
his  balance,  and  to  keep  united  the  exterior  with  his  interior  world 
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by  means  of  speech.  However,  with  the  increase  of  these  impres- 
sions, grows  also  its  strength  to  receive  and  to  retain  them.  With 
a  thousand  feelers  the  soal  of  the  child  reaches  out  in  the  world. 
Like  a  bee  it  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  and  rocks  itself  in  tlje 
unbounded  atmosphere  of  perception,  feeling,  and  desire.  There 
commences  a  contest,  as  it  were,  a  struggle  of  the  soul  of  the  child 
with  the  outer  world.  Every  impression  presenting  itself  is  re- 
ceivedy  but  not  every  one  becomes  the  property  of  the  child's  soul. 
Those  impressions  which  are  not  completely  mastered  by  the  soul 
of  the  child,  disappear  again,  either  without  leaving  a  track  behind, 
or — and  this  i.s  most  likely  the  case — they  affect  unconsciously  the 
perceptive  faculty,  the  direction  of  the  will,  and  the  emotions, 
whether  for  gain  or  loss.  From  this  it  follows,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  impressions  made  at  this  period  by  the  surroundings  of 
the  child  upon  the  latter,  should  be  closely  watched  and  controled. 

The  external  weapons  of  the  child  in  this  contest,  are  the  senses. 
Its  internal  weapons  are,  the  faculties  of  perception  and  of  forming 
conceptions,  the  memory,  and  the  power  of  abstraction.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  former,  become  stronger  by  such  unceasing  exercise. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  child  learn  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  its  senses,  particularly  of  sight,  hearing,  and  feeling. 
Yet  more  important  is  it,  that  the  child  is  kept  in  constant  practice 
in  proper  attention,  observation,  distinguishing,  and  comparing.  The 
child  still  lives  in  this  period,  principally  in  sensual  perception 
(Anschauung.)  Real,  individual  objects  (the  concrete),  form  as  yet 
the  child's  world.  But  the  impressions  offered  by  the  external  world 
always  change  their  form  more  and  more,  as  the  mind  of  the  child 
reflects  upon  them ;  they  are,  by  means  of  the  imagination,  repro- 
duced, partly  true  to  nature,  partly  in  new  fantastic  combination '$. 
Therefore  the  predilection,  in  this  age,  for  stories,  (particularly 
Maehrcherij)  the  pleasure  in  pictures,  especially  in  such  as  leave 
much  scope  for  imagination  ;  therefore  the  great  inclination  to  such 
plays  as  are  a  dramatic  imitation  of  domestic  and  social  relations, 
and  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  imagination.  Recall  in  your 
mmd,  the  plays  of  girls  with  their  dolls,  and  those  of  the  boys  with 
their  soldiers.  But  the  powers  of  the  child  become  gradually 
stronger.  In  the  activity  of  the  soul,  choice  comes  more  and  more, 
and  finally  freedom.  All  attainments  and  efforts  become  more  con- 
Rcious,  more  independent  of  the  exterior  world,  or  use  the  latter  as  a 
means.  The  impulse  to  action,  which,  at  the  beginning,  was  mere 
desire  for  mechanical  imitation,  becomes  the  desire  for  attainments 
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which  may  govern  the  objects  of  the  external  world.  It  is  also  here« 
again,  the  power  of  perception  which  exercises  a  predominating 
influence  upon  the  whole  mental  progress,  relatively  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  the  external  world.  After  the 
child  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  the  apprehension  of  such  picture^ 
of  the  exterior  world  as  are  perceivable  hj  the  senses,  t.  e.,  in  a  con- 
scious exercise  of  the  faculty  of  forming  sensuous  perceptions,  then 
again  in  the  rej^etition,  combination,  and  comparison  of  the  same, 
by  means  of  the  imagination,  in  view  of  certain  considerations,  then 
the  next  step  is,  the  separation  of  the  essential  from  the  accidental 
qualities  of  an  object,  and  the  collection  of  the  former  into  tlie 
unity  of  consciousness,  t.  «.,  the  formation  of  idecu.  With  this,  the 
child  enters  a  new  world,  in  which  it  is,  as  a  thinking  being,  destined 
to  become  always  more  at  home,  t.  e,,  the  world  of  ideas.  Hence- 
forth it  looks  at  the  objects  of  the  exterior  world  differently.  It 
looks  not  only  at  the  single  individual  object,  which  influences  di- 
rectly its  senses,  it  embraces  a  vast  number  of  similar  objects,  and 
combines  these  many  individualities  into  one  whole.  The  idea 
formed  thus  (based,  it  is  true,  upon  intuition — sensual  perception 
Aruchauung — but  being  itself  no  intuition,  but  a  pure  act  of  think- 
ing) is  collected  into  the  unity  of  a  '*  word,"  by  which  it  recognises 
the  whole  as  its  mental  property.  It  is  evident,  that  by  this  mental 
activity,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  government  of  the  mind  over 
the  exterior  world.  The  proud  word  put  under  Linnaeus'  picture — 
^*  Deus  creatfity  LintuEus  disposuit,"  is,  in  this  sense,  true  of  every 
man  awakened  to  independent  thought.  But  also  the  language  of 
the  child  has,  by  this  mental  process,  gained  new  strength  and  new 
copiousness.  Just  so  long  as  it  was  limited  to  the  domain  of  con- 
crete perceptions,  it  was  necessarily  poor,  for  it  was  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  direct  intuition  of  the  senses.  It  was  only  able  to 
name  what  the  child  had  seen,  heard,  felt,  smelt,  or  tasted.  For 
more  than  that,  indeed,  the  child  had  no  occasion.  It  had  enough 
to  do,  to  find  its  way  within  this  circle,  and  to  impress  upon  its  mind 
the  lessons  in  language  which  it  received  from  its  surroundings. 
But  now  the  child  is  upon  a  higher  standing  point,  from  which  it 
overlooks  a  more  extended  circle.  It  systematizes  its  knowledge  ac- 
cording to  a  law  which  lies  Avithin  itself.  It  increases  and  extends  its 
language  as  well  as  its  ideas,  from  within.  It  no  longer  takes  lessons 
in  langiiajyo  simply  from  the  external  world,  but  it  is  its  own  teacher, 
t.  e.,  it  forms  ideas  spontaneously  and  devises  words  by  which  to 
express  them.     It  speaks  and  thinks  in  idea?  which,  from  the  most 
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simple  abstractions,  always  ascend  to  higher  ones,  and  which  in- 
cTease  their  contents  by  analysis,  and  their  compass  by  synthesis. 

It  is  self-evident  tliat  the  progress  described  thus  far  could  take 
place  in  this  manner  only  in  the  beginning,  u  «.,  in  the  very  first  de- 
velopment of  human  language  at  large.  The  child  in  our  days  finds 
an  already  develoi)ed  language.  Its  earliest  and  greatest  task  is  only 
to  familiarize  it«elf  with  the  same,  in  a  manner  that  it  becomes  its 
native  or  mother  tongue  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  That  is, 
that  it  becomes  the  source  of  its  ideas,  and  the  means  of  its  mental 
<-leamess.  It  cannot  do,  and  need  not  to  do  much  for  this  purpose. 
It  finds  every  thing  prepared,  and  it  becomes  accustomed  to  give 
to  its  ideas  the  same  names  as  those  do  who  surround  it.  Most 
names  for  higher  classes  of  ideas  the  child  hears  earlier  than  it 
is  able  to  find  their  true  meaning  in  a  synthetical  manner.  It  hears 
and  retains,  for  instance,  much  earlier  the  name  ^^  tree"  than  ^  apple 
tree^"  or  any  particular  kind  of  apple  tree.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
tli<*  child  may  always  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  ideas  t.  e.,  obtain  perfect  clearness,  it  has  to  proceed 
analytically  (from  the  general  to  the  specific)  rather  than  syntheti- 
<*3illy.  In  the  main  points,  however,  the  progress  of  development 
of  the  conception^,  the  comprehension,  and  the  language  of  the  child, 
is  also,  in  our  time,  similar  to  the  original  one,  described  above,  with 
the  only  differenci',  however,  that  the  language  already  developed 
facilitates  and  accelerates  the  formation  and  fixation  of  his  ideas. 
This  must  be  >rO,  as  the  whole  process  is  based  upon  general  psy- 
chological principles.  The  mental  progress  of  the  child  consists, 
therefore,  in  this :  **  The  child  gains  gradually  in  clearness  of  its 
ideas  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  grows  in  copiousness  of  language.'*  Its 
thought  and  language  become  continually  mnre  clear,  self-conscious, 
and  correct.  The  ideas  received  from  others,  imitated,  or  formed  by 
its  own  self-activity,  will  always  more  and  more  become  its  mental 
])roperty.  It  systematizes,  connects,  and  enriches  the  same  from  day 
to  day.  It  is,  however,  even  yet  observable  in  our  time,  how  tal- 
-ented  children,  in  such  ca«?es,  when  either  their  native  language  is 
jiometimes  not  immediately  at  their  command,  or  words  are  want- 
ing for  certain  ideas,  will  complete  the  latter  by  words  of  their  own 
creation,  very  often  in  an  ingenious  manner,,  and  mostly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  their  native  language.  This  always  steadily  in- 
creasing wealth  of  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
nature,  leads  finally  to  the  seeking  and  discovery  of  those  general 
laws  which  are  the  basis  of  the  phenomena  of  all  natural  things. 
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By  this,  the  mental  goyemment  of  man  over  the  exterior  worid  be- 
comes complete.  That  which,  at  the  beginning,  as  an  overpowering 
chaos  confused  and  almost  crushed  the  childish  soul,  that  which  was 
aflerwards  perceived  only  in  detail,  and  later  yet,  systematized  and 
brought  into  order  and  comprehension — all  this  is  now  subjected  to 
the  government  of  general  law,  and  thus  the  seemingly  boundless 
arbitrariness  of  everything  existing  is  reduced  to  severe  necessity. 
Now  the  youthful  mind  commences  to  watch  the  secret  laboratory  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  anticipate  the  union  of  freedom  and  necessity  in 
the  highest  spirit,  guided  by  his  visible  revelation.  Also,  here  the 
perception  (apprehension,  recognition,  knowledge)  plays  the  most 
important  part,  which  exercises  the  greatest  influence  upon  feeling 
and  the  will,  in  regard  to  excitation,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
proper  guidance  and  strengthening  of  the  same.  For,  if  the  percep- 
tions are  predominatingly  sensuous  and  concrete^  nothing  but  a  seiuu- 
ous  feeling  and  desire  can  be  expected.  When,  in  the  imagination, 
the  idea  predominates,  feeling  and  desire  become  rational  and  self- 
conscious.  Our  feeling  and  desire  becomes  rational  if  the  perceptive 
powers  have  reached  the  point  where  the  insight  of  the  conformity 
to  law  of  everything  existing  is  gained,  where  reason  induces  man 
to  look  at  everything  in  the  light  of  higher  general  laws,  and  where 
man  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  harmony  of  the  exterior  world 
with  the  spirit. 

If  we  are  to  distinguish  and  to  name  the  principal  periods  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  man,  upon  the  basis  of  the  description 
given  of  it  thus  far,  it  is,  above  all  things,  clear,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  progresses  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
pound,  fi-om  the  specific  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  the  perception  to  the  idea,  from  the  phenomenon  to  the 
law  But,  as  this  very  progress  has  its  principal  type  in  conception, 
as  was  proved,  the  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of  develop- 
ment will  have  to  borrow  their  designations  principally  from  this 
aspect  of  the  development  of  mind. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  earliest  and  latest  state  of  mental  devel- 
opment (i.  «.,  greatest  want  of  freedom,  and  dependence  on  every 
external  impression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  greatest  freedom,  and 
mastery  over  the  outer  and  inner  world  conformably  to  self-discovered 
laws,  on  the  other  hand),  three  stages  or  epochs  present  themselves 
at  once,  corresponding  with  the  childhood,  the  boyhood,  and  the  age 
of  youth. 

The  first  stage  (childhood)  is  the  one  in  which  man  is  yet  entirely 
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under  tlie  dominating  influence  of  the  external  world,  and  of  the 
•charms  of  the  senses.  Perception,  desire,  and  feeling  are  in  this 
period  overrulingly  senmoits.  The  perception  manifests  its  activity 
in  the  formation  of  sensual  intuitions  (Anschauungen,)  and  in  re- 
pi-oducing  and  combining  the  same  {EinhUdungskraft),  Anything 
not  falling  within  the  circle  of  the  senses,  is,  for  the  child,  either 
not  existing  at  all,  or  it  is  only  approximatively  accessible,  by  means 
of  sensible  illustrations  (figures,  stories,  parables,  allegories,  etc.). 
The  sensation  of  the  ple&sant  and  the  unpleasant  is,  in  this  period 
Again,  determined  by  sensible  impressions.  It  is  thus  principally 
the  sensuously  pleasant  or  mipleasant  that  produces  in  the  child  the 
feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  the  desires  of  the  child,  in  this  period, 
directed  principally  upon  sensual  things  and  activities.  What  is 
)>leasant  for  its  senses,  that  it  wishes  to  possess  or  to  carry  out ;  what 
is  for  them  unpleasant  or  in  opposition,  that  is  avoided  and  detested. 
It  is,  however,  with  all  this,  not  to  be  denied — for  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  understood  and  acknowledged — that  there 
arc  within  the  child  already,  in  this  period,  other  inclinatimfis  9ai^  im" 
pidses  of  not  purely  sensuous  nature,  which  exercise  a  great  in- 
influence  upon  the  development  and  direction  of  the  mental  life. 
Particularly  should  be  mentioned  here,  the  love  for  parents  and  other 
persons  from  which  the  child  receives  acts  of  kindness.  It  is  true, 
at  the  beginning,  it  has  also  a  sensuous  element ;  but  soon  a  higher 
nature  is  observable,  which  might  even  make  the  child  capable  ot 
sacrifice  for  those  which  are  the  object  of  its  tender  love.  It  is  the 
sunbeam  of  an  inner  life  which  attests  the  higher  origin  of  the  soul 
of  man.  It  contains  heavenly  light  and  fertilizing  warmth  for  the  life 
of  feeling,  and  is  thus,  for  education,  of  incomparable  value. 

Another  impulse  of  a  higher  nature  is  the  conscience^  which  awak- 
ens al-io  in  this  period.  For  it  is  not  something  that  is  made,  formed, 
or  acquired ;  but  it  is  likewise  a  necessary  product  of  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  mind  of  man.  Conscience  is  an  involuntary  direct 
perception,  that  an  exertion,  a  desire,  an  action,  is  in  harmony  or 
in  discord  with  that  which  has  been  recognized  as  corresponding 
with  a  natural  law  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  which  has,  there- 
fore, been  recognized  as  being  good  and  praiseworthy.  It  is  thus  an 
interior  monition  which  makes  the  one  who  has  done  right  feel  that 
he  is  in  harmony  with  himself;  and  the  one  who  has  done  wrong, 
feels,  in  consequence  of  it,  that  he  is  in  hostility  with  himself.  The 
first  beginnings  or  intonations  of  conscience  correspond,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  yet  with  the  mental  dependency  of  the  child.     It  is  not 
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yet  conscious  of  the  conflict  in  its  own  breast.  The  judgments  of" 
others — of  its  parents  •>  are  as  yet  its  law.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been, 
disquieted  by  discord  with  itself^  but  with  its  leaders,  and  the  models 
placed  before  it  ibr  imitation.  Its  morel  centre  of  gravity  lies  yet 
beyond  itself.  The  authority  of  its  parents  is  yet  acknowledged,  au 
authority  afterwards  assumed  by  its  conscience,  as  the  voice  of  an 
invisible  judge.  The  involuntary  inner  monition,  that  its  actions 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  and  the  laws  of  its  parents,  dis- 
quiets its  conscience.  But  even  here,  the  external  leads  by  degrees 
to  the  internal.  The  place  of  the  parental  will  will  be  assumed  by 
the  law  slumbering  within  itself,  awakened  by  the  voice  from  with- 
out. With  the  awakening  of  its  self-consciousness,  the  child  will 
always  understand  more  clearly  that,  by  a  violation  of  its  inner 
moral  feeling  (law),  it  comes  not  only  into  an  unhappy  conflict  with 
external  authoiities  (such  as  parents,  etc.),  but  also  with  itself,  t.  «*., 
with  its  own  moral  being,  which  is  destined  to  imitate  the  Divine. 

It  is  self-evident,  how  highly  important  the  strengthening  and 
proper  guidance  of  this  consciousness  of  right  must  be  for  education, 
as  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  for  every  man,  the  only  secure, 
direct  restoration  of  the  harmony  between  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  second  stage  of  development,  corresponding  with  boyhood 
(commencing  with  about  the  seventh  year),  strips  off  gradually  the 
shackles  which  were  put  on  the  child  by  external  impressions,  ami 
brings  the  always  growing  spiritual  strength  into  a  certain  equilib- 
rium with  the  external  world.  It  is,  then,  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  awakening  understanding  which  opposes  the  external  power 
of  sensuous  impressions  with  the  internal  power  of  compi*ehension 
and  the  sense  of  order.  The  exterior  world  is  the  material  out  of 
which  the  boy  forms  more  and  more  self-actively  his  own  world  of 
ideas.  He  is,  indeed,  borne  and  carried  on  by  the  powerful  stream 
of  sensuous  impressions,  but  he  no  longer  follows  this  outer  attrai*- 
don  without  a  will  of  his  own,  but  only  gradually,  like  a  skillful 
swimmer,  who  uses  the  waves  as  a  bridge,  in  order  to  reach  his 
self-gelected  aim.  It  is  consequently  the  idea  which  presents  in  this 
period  the  most  important  force  involved  in  the  mental  development. 
It  is  the  idea  which  ripens  the  perceptive  powers,  and  elevates  the 
activity  of  the  will  to  well  considered,  cautious  decision. 

The  third  period  of  mental  development  (the  age  of  youth,  be- 
ginning with  about  the  fifteenth  year)  generalizes  the  idea,  investi- 
gates everywhere  the  conformity  to  underlying  law,  and  recognizes 
the  law  itself,  t.  «.,  it  is  the  stage  of  rational  thinking  (rationality - 
Vemunfterkenntniss),     Arrived  thus  far,  man  becomes  capable  of 
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subordinating  also  his  will  to  the  control  of  reason.  Man  eleva-es 
himself  in  this  period  upon  a  standing  point  from  which  he  holds  free 
sway  over  the  exterior  world.  This  is  done  partly  by  the  idea 
(Veruunfihegriff)^  partly  by  the  ideal  (Vemunfibild).  The  fun- 
damental power  of  the  former  is  reason,  i.  e.,  the  perception  of  those 
general  and  fundamental  laws  underlying  the  phenomena.  The  fun- 
damental power  of  the  latter  is  fancy  (Phantasie),  t.  «.,  the  power 
to  represent  the  general  rational  ideas  ( Vemunfthegriff)  in  intui- 
tive {anschaidich)  pictures.  This  stage  of  development  is,  there- 
fore, the  period  of  reason  and  fancy  {Phantasie) .  The  youth  en- 
deavors to  answer  the  questions  as  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things — 
the  "  Whence  ?"  the  "  Whither  ?"  and  the  "  Wherefore  ?"  He  at- 
tempts to  answer  them  either  by  syllogisms  or  through  the  ideal. 
The  syllogism  causes  conviction  ;  the  ideal,  direct  satisfaction,  and 
consequently,  contentment.  The  former  gives  to  the  will  instruction 
how  to  reach  an  aim  ;  the  latter  directly  shows  it  the  aim  itself. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  ideal  inspires  and 
inflames  the  soul  directly  to  actions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  alone  leaves  it  cold,  by  instructing  it  only  about. ^ru^A,  t.  e., 
about  the  harmony  of  a  conception  with  the  general  laws  of  think- 
ing, as  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  thinking  subject. 

The  ideal  is  the  field  for  art.  This  period  of  development  is, 
therefore,  principally,  also  the  art  age,  i.  e.,  the  period  of  the  great- 
est susceptibility  and  inspiration  for  art  and  its  productions,  which  is 
particularly  manifested  in  the  love  of  youth  for  poetry. 

All  these  characteristics  of  the  three  principal  periods  of  mental 
development  go  on  with  corresponding  changes  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment. 

The  physical  characteristic  of  the  first  period  shows  itself  in  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  child,  and  in  its  bodily  dependence  on  its 
mother.  The  growth  of  the  body  is,  in  childhood,  the  most  marked. 
The  child  which,  at  its  birth,  measures  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
has  a  weight,  on  the  average,  of  eight  pounds,  reaches,  at  the  end  of 
childhood  (seven  years),  more  than  double  the  length  (about  forty- 
two  inches),  and  moreover  five  times  its  original  weight ;  out  of  which 
follows,  that  the  functions  of  digestion  are  predominatingly  active  at 
this  period.  It  is  a  continual  receiving  and  assimilation  of  nutritious 
matter,  which  is,  in  this  period,  predominant  among  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions. The  dependence  on  the  mother  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  baby  receives  its  food  at  the  breast  of  the  mother,  by  whom  its 
life  also  was  wholly  supported  as  a  foetus.  Gradually,  it  is  true,  it 
frees  itself  from  this  source  of  food,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
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mother  gradually  decreases.  It  is,  however,  nevertheless  an  unde- 
niable fact,  that  the  physical  and  mental  prosperity,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  child  through  the  whole  childhood,  is  principally  depend- 
ent  on  the  mother,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  or  languishing  condition ^ 
according  as  this  support  is  good  or  bad.  In  this  &ct  lies  the  ex- 
traordinary educational  influence  of  the  mother  upon  children,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  influence. 

The  characteristics  of  the  physical  development  in  this  period  are 
thus  similar  to  those  in  the  mental  development,  namely :  a  predom- 
inating receiving  and  appropriating  of  materials  from  without,  un- 
der the  preponderating  influence  of  the  exterior  world. 

In  the  second  period^  the  body  reaches  or  attains  a  certain  sym- 
metry in  its  proportions,  and  that  solidity  in  the  osseous  system 
which  enables  the  boy  to  resist  the  exterior  world,  and  fits  him  for 
exertion  in  manual  labor.  The  appearance  of  stronger  teeth  indi- 
cates a  gradually  growing  equilibrium  between  external  influences 
and  the  reaction  on  the  side  of  the  young  body,  as  far  as  they  pre- 
pare the  body  for  receiving  more  solid  food,  particularly  animal  food. 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  soul  takes  the  external  world  to  itself, 
and  it  forms  also  its  physical  organ,  t.  e.,  the  body,  out  of  the  most 
different  nutritious  matters.  Muscles  and  bones  attain  almost  their 
permanent  proportions.  The  brain  ceases  to  grow.  The  physiog- 
nomy receives  its  permanent  form.  The  body,  however,  possesses 
thus  far  not  yet  that  freedom  and  ripeness  which  fits  it  for  power- 
ful action  upon  the  exterior  world.  The  powers  of  generation  are 
yet  slumbering.  A  certain  immaturity  is  as  yet  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  a  closed  bud  that  will 
burst  open  in  the  Oiird  period^  in  the  age  of  youth.  Breast  and 
pelvis,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  breathing,  and  the  sexual  organs, 
develop  themselves  perfectly,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  thai  great 
caution  is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  their  development  from  be- 
coming injurious  to  the  life  of  the  whole  organism.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  the  case,  that  just  at  this  period  is  sown  the  germ  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  The  devolopment  of  the  larynx,  also,  the  features  be- 
coming more  defined,  the  appearance  of  the  beard  and  body  hairs, 
and  of  the  last  molar  or  wisdom  tooth,  all  announce  the  attainment 
of  the  full  size  and  that  strength  which  gives  the  self-conscious 
power  to  act  upon  the  outer  world  for  human  purposes  and  to  the 
full  measure  of  human  accomplishment,  although  the  greatest  perse- 
verance in  exertions  depending  upon  longer  exercise,  experience, 
absence  of  passion,  and  discretion,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  the  property 
of  a  later  period  in  life,  i.  e,,  of  manhood. 
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There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
than  national  Jealousies.  Formerly,  France  might  be  accused  of  being,  of 
all  nations,  the  most  disdainful  to  foreigners,  but  that  &ult  she  has  partially 
corrected.  In  the  arrangement  of  public  instruction,  at  least,  there  has 
been  a  series  of  missions,  having  for  their  object  the  study  of  the  system  of 
education  of  neighboring  countries  f  Our  neighbors  haye  not  acted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  if  worlds  by  Frenchmen  upon 
public  instruction  in  Germany  and  Holland  are  useful,  similar  works  upon 
public  instruction  in  France,  written  by  Germans  or  Hollanders,  would  be 
much  more  so  to  us.  The  scarcity  of  such  books  gives  great  value  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hahn,^  although  it  is  not  official.  Idi.  Hahn  undertook  his 
mission  himself,  or  rather  he  received  it  from  the  chance  which  made  him 
pass  a  few  years  in  our  midst 

His  book  proves,  moreover,  even  more  than  the  indifference  of  his  com- 
patriots, how  far  the  German  universities  are  from  approving  of  the  French 
system  of  instruction.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  severity  to  greater  extent 
There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  our  system  of  instruction  that  receives  unquali- 
fied praise  from  Mr.  Hahn,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  is  not  severely 
criticised.  Very  frequently,  also,  he  has  drawn  his  information  and  appreci- 
ation only  from  the  enemies  of  the  University 

L  The  work  of  Mr.  Hahn  comprises  two  distinct  parts :  one  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  legislation  and  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
the  other  devoted  to  criticism,  in  which  he  judges,  according  to  its  prin- 
ciples, our  institutions  and  regulations.  The  first  part,  of  course,  has  no 
interest  for  us.  As  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hahn  upon  the  merits  and  defects 
of  our  system  of  public  education,  as  they  are  evidently  those  of  most  of 
his  countrymen,  it  is  well  to  know  them,  although  it  must  bo  regretted 
sometimes,  that  they  are  founded  upon  superficial  observation  and  inexact 
information.  Mr.  Hahn  observed  hastily  a  certain  number  of  classes;  he 
took  notes  hurriedly,  collected  a  few  anecdotes,  and  attached  importance 
to  trifles.  His  criticism  very  often  reminds  one  of  the  traveler  who  judges 
the  complexion  of  all  the  women  of  a  country  by  that  of  his  hostess.  Thus 
he  relates  that  a  pupil  in  rhetoric,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  upon  the 

*  Bt  Ernest  Renan,  in  Rerue  dts  Deius  Mandes. 

t  The  following  are  among  the  official  reports  which  have  been  made  and  pab- 
Ushed  in  Paris  on  the  SvetemB  of  Public  Instruction  in  other  countries :— Cnvier  enb- 
mltled  a  Report  on  Public  Instmction  in  Holland  in  1811 ;  Julien,  on  the  Institntione 
of  Peetalozzi  in  1813;  Cousin,  on  Public  Schools  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Pmssia,  in  1888,  and  a  pecond.  on  Secondary  Education,  in  Prussia  in  the  same  year ;  St. 
Marc  Girardin,  on  Intermediate  Schools  in  the  South  of  Germany  in  1889;  Eugene 
RendiL  on  Popular  Education  In  the  North  of  Germany  in  1865,  and  in  Enf^land,  and  par- 
pcnlarly  in  London,  in  1858 ;  Mineeen.  on  Secondary  and  Superior  Education  in  Germany 
in  1866;  Monnier,  on  Popular  Education  in  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Europe 
in  1866;  Bandouin.  on  Special  and  Primary  Schools  in  BelMum,  Germany,  and  Switzer^ 
land  in  1866:  Morin.  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land in  1864 ;  and  Bem^geot  and  Hontucci,  on  the  Schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1866.— 
Am.  Editor. 

%  Da*  UhtenkMt'Waen  in  FnaUertieht  mit  tinrr  OaeMchU  der  Pariter  UMoenitaL  yon. 
Lodwlg  Hahn ;  Breslan,  1848. 
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uniformity  in  the  establishments  of  the  University?  I  thhik  not. 
However,  not  to  cast  upon  the  government  itself  a  reproach  which 
falls  upon  it  much  less  than  on  its  adversaries,  I  must  remark  that 
it  is  especially  the  fault  of  the  pretended  liberal  opposition  {der  vermrinUieA 
Uberalen  Opposition  der  Linken),  if  stagnation  has  become  a  law  of 
the  University,  and  if  equality  has  remained  intact  at  tlie  expense  of 
liberty.  Since  the  clerical  party  has  begun  to  demand  liberty  of  instmc- 
Hon  the  university  corps  has  become,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  call  them- 
aelves  liberals,  the  representative  of  modem  mind,  and  woe  to  the  profane 
hands  that  dare  to  touch  this  holy  of  holies !  In  blind  zeal  against  the 
party  who  derive  advantage  to  their  plans  from  the  profound  errors  of  the 
Universitv,  the  opposition  think  thev  can  do  nothing  better  than  deny  these 
&ults  and  cover  them  with  the  cloak  of  their  popularity.  The  right  <  f  the 
State  over  the  education  of  children  is  sometimes  exaggerated  to  a  Spartan 
degree  the  principle  of  unity  of  mind  in  modem  societies  is  extolled  in 
every  way  and  on  all  occasions ;  considerations  really  loyal  and  right  are 
&taily  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  controversy.'*  (1^76.) 

What  follows  surprises  us.  Mr.  Hahn  presents,  as  a  useful  reform  and 
the  first  step  towards  progress,  the  modification  or  suppression  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  public  instroction,  and  certain  other  measures  which  have  seemed 
among  us  to  be  entirely  innocuous,  and  which,  in  &ct,  have  so  resulted. 
These  passages  show  that  the  author  has  not  fully  comprehended  the  real 
spirit  of  French  society.  Let  us  be  just,  however.  Mr.  Hahn  has  seen 
things  in  our  country  under  a  false  light ;  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  by  declamations  everywhere  repeated ;  he  is  not,  however,  an  enemy 
of  intelligence.  His  principles  upon  the  education  of  the  people  are  a 
proof  of  it.  "  If  it  is  a  duty,"  says  he,  "  for  all  regimes  to  give  their  princi- 
pal attention  to  the  instmction  of  the  people,  this  duty  devolves  especially 
upon  governments  which  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  liberty.  The 
truly  liberal  policy  is  not  ignorant  that  the  diffusion  of  education  is  its 
surest  guaranty  and  firmest  foundation,  A  cotmtry  that  wishes  to  be  free 
must  be  enlightened  otherwise  its  noblest  sentiments  are  dangerous  to  it 
If  political  rights  surpass  intellectual  culture,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
people  will  allow  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  to  be  drawn 
into  the  gravest  errors."  (184.) 

In  the  appreciation  of  facts,  Mr.  Hahn  shoves  himself  here,  as  elsewhere, 
a  severe  critic.  "  The  principle  of  obligatory  instruction  (die  SchulpJUddig' 
keiCjy  in  the  German  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  rigid  duty  imposed  by  the  law 
upon  parents,  of  having  their  children  share  the  benefits  of  instruction,  is 
not  yet  introduced  in  France.  Principles  of  liberty,  badly  understood,  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  employment  of  this  means,  the  only  efficacious  one 
for  procuring  the  general  diffusion  of  elementary  instruction.  A  liberalism^ 
not  very  secure  of  itself,  reposing  on  false  principles,  and,  on  that  account, 
timid  and  always  on  its  guard  against  the  power  of  the  State,  has  refused  to 
give  to  society  the  right  of  constraint  relative  to  education.  The  question 
was  agitated  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  of  July.  .  .  .  The 
government  was  induced  to  recognize,  at  least  indirectly,  the  principle  of 
obligatory  education  but  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  repudiated  it,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  although  the  most  compe- 
tent members  of  the  two  assemblies,  and  especially  the  committee  charged 
with  the  report,  had,  through  the  organ  of  M.  Cousin,  pronounced  very  decid- 
edly hi  favor  of  universal  obligation."  (2C9.)    Mr.  Hahn  thinks  that  primaiy 
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instruction  is  insufficient,  and  not  widely  diffused  among  us ;  (268)  tlie  position 
of  the  instractors  appeared  to  him  degraded,  and  their  merits  below  medi- 
ocrity. (837.)  The  picture  which  he  traces  of  the  education  of  women,  is  also 
one  of  fbe  saddest  (884)  Would  to  Gk>d  that  the  reality  were  not  sadder 
still! 

II.  The  part  of  Mr  Hahn's  work  relating  to  secondary  instruction  is  the 
most  interesting  and  best  developed.  "  The  Uniyerslty,"  he  says, "  in  taking 
clasaical  antiquity  for  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  object  of  study, 
has  pretended  to  render  an  inestimable  seiTice  to  civilization,  as  well  as  to 
the  imaginary  preponderance  of  French  culture  in  Europe ;  it  insists,  with 
pride,  upon  this  benefit,  in  order  to  sustain  the  interests  of  its  absolute 
domination;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  main,  it  has  not  the  correct 
conception  of  the  studies  proper  to  develop  the  scholar.  It  heaps  up  to 
superabundance  the  classical  detail,  without  vivifying  the  mass  with  the 
leaven  of  literary  spirit ;  the  antique  forms  circulate  daily,  and  pass  from 
hand  to  hand ;  but  the  sense  of  antique  beauty  is  profoundly  wanting ;  the 
student  laboriously  collects  polished  stones  for  building,  which  never  rise 
into  a  harmonious  edifice ;  he  never  passes  from  a  barren  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  vital  nourishment  of  the  whole  spiritual  man.  Everything  is 
restricted  to  narrow  and  mean  applications.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
intellectual  faculties,  instead  of  a  development  in  which  beauty  of  form 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  reason,  they  acquire  only  a 
ajTignUr  skill  in  difitguiajng  from  themselves  and  others,  the  emptiness  of 
their  thoughts,  under  a  hollow,  dazzling  and  pompous  form.  They  think 
to  preserve  and  conthiue  the  philological  traditions  of  Port-Royal ;  they 
promise  to  the  nation  fruits  comparable  to  those  produced  by  that  vigorous 
school,  a  new  golden  age  in  literature;  but  they  fiEdl  to  perceive  that  of  all 
this  classical  culture  they  have  seized  the  husk  and  not  the  fruit,  so  that, 
instead  of  elevating  the  soul,  this  culture  tends  but  to  increase  the  evil  of  an 
age  deeply  tinged  with  materialism.  A  narrow  and  formal  spirit  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  instruction  in  France;  it  is  not  true  culture  of  the 
mind;  it  is  its  caricature." 

**  K,  in  the  education  of  Tonth,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  to  classical 
studies  the  pre-eminence  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  centuries ;  if  they 
are  to  resist  the  assaults  of  a  materialism,  impatient,  and  solely  devoted  to 
immediate  interests,  they  whose  action  is  almost  entirely  disinterested,  it  i<s 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  true  character,  the  essential  advantages  of 
such  an  education  should,  first  with  the  masters  themselves,  emerge  from 
the  doud  of  a  traditional  respect,  and  become  a  profound  conviction. 
Skeptical  society  will  not  be  led  by  vain  phrases,  against  which  the  first 
palpable  argument  of  the  realists  would  too  easily  succeed.  We  must 
pardon  people  of  the  world  for  slighting  the  value  of  classical  education, 
for  preferring  for  youth  the  study  of  modem  literature  to  that  of  the  dead 
languages,  for  thinking  that  they  can  better  understand  the  master  works 
of  antiquity  by  means  of  good  translations  than  by  a  ten  years  study ;  all 
these  easy  arguments  have  weight,  if  we  oppose  to  them  only  a  pretended 
pedagogy,  which  does  not  treat  ancient  lan^ages  differently  from  the 
modem,  which  penetrates  less  into  the  mind  of  the  ancients,  into  the 
harmonious  development  of  their  thought,  than  a  tolerable  translation 
would  do,  which,  in  short,  rents  upon  no  sound  idea  of  the  laws  of 
Intellectual  gymnastics,  upon  no  deep  study  of  the  slow  and  flradual 
development  of  the  faculties,  such  as  should  result  £rom  literary  studies. 
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"  We  hear  repeated,  on  all  sides,  stereotyped  phrases  upon  the  beau^ 
and  simplicity  of  classical  studies,  and  their  advantages  for  intellectuiu 
development;  but  beyond  these  phrases,  these  common-place  remarks,  we 
find  in  the  intelligence  and  practice  of  the  masters,  no  prmciple,  no  guiding 
star.  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  from  being  a  means,  has  become 
the  end  of  education ;  from  the  patient  ^ork  that  it  ought  to  be.  it  has  become 
apurely  mechanical  exercise  in  the  course  of  an  entu^ly  artificial  routine, 
whilst  the  special  advantage  of  the  study  of  a  dead  language  is  its  being 
a  practical  logic,  by  the  analysis,  which  it  demands,  of  the  forms  of  the 
language,  and  while  on  that  account  the  question  is  not,  in  this  first  labor, 
how  to  banish  difficulties,  but  to  learn  systematically  to  surmount  them ; 
while,  I  say,  the  question  is  not,  how  to  shorten  the  route,  since,  in  one 
sense,  the  route  is  itself  the  end  and  aim,  the  whole  art  of  classical  instruc- 
tion in  France  consists  in  arriving,  as  promptly  as  possible,  at  an  easy 
comprehension  of  the  authors,  or  at  acquiring  an  agreeable  Latin  style, 
and  thus,  in  eluding  all  the  grammatical  and  logical  difficulties.  The  gram- 
mar thus  becomes  a  collection  of  practical  processes  and  tricks,  founded 
much  more  on  external  analogy  than  on  rational  necessitv ;  the  example, 
instead  of  only  illustrating  the  rule,  becomes  the  main  object  of  attention, 
the  rule  serving  only  to  iUustrate  the  example.  Translation  into  an  ancient 
language  is  much  less  an  intelligent  application  of  the  rules,  than  a 
mechanical  reunion  of  phrases  learned  by  heart — a  blind  task  1  In  the  expla- 
nation of  authors,  they  neglect  to  penetrate  the  development  of  the  thought, 
and  seek  only  a  suspicious  elegance  in  French  style.  Let  us  examine,  in 
detail,  the  nature  of^this  pseu£>-Bcholarly  instruction.'*  (384.) 

Mr.  Hahn  examines,  fh>m  this  point  of  view,  all  the  branches  of  our 
classical  instruction.  The  grammatical  studies  are  of  all,  the  most  mal- 
treated ;  the  author  inveighs  with  force,  (and  here  it  must  be  confessed 
with  reason)  against  the  mechanical  turn  and  superficial  method  of  our 
rudiments,  against  the  "word  for  word"  custom  and  the  "lists  of 
expressions." 

He  revolts  against  the  "  qy£^  left  out,"  the  "  (fc*s  which  can  be  changed 
into  qui  s'appeUe^^  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  He  would  prefer  a 
philological  method,  and  the  substitution  of  an  elementary  work  analogous 
to  the  Melhode  latine  of  M.  Bumouf  (more  conformed  to  tiie  German  meth* 
ods),  to  the  artificial  and  illogical  method  of  L'Homond.  This  part  of  Mr. 
Hahn*s  work  (p.  386-402),  is  full  of  observations  more  or  less  severe,  but 
always  original,  and  which  habit  alone  prevents  us  from  making  of 
ourselves.  The  custom  of  making  Latin  verses  rouses  his  antipathy  against 
our  slightly  superficial  methods  of  classical  education.  He  admires  those 
feats  of  strength  and  intellect  which  we  expend  upon  it,  but  he  sees  in  it 
only  a  master-piece  of  imitation.  (393.) 

The  same  reproach,  and  always  for  the  same  reasons,  is  addressed  to 
our  system  of  recitations,  which  he  accuses  of  being  an  exercise  purely 
mechanical,  and  of  no  effect  in  the  culture  of  the  mind.  If  he  is  more 
lenient  to  the  Greek  studies,  if  M.  Bumoufs  grammar  receives  his  eulogi- 
ums,  while  all  our  elementary  books  appear  to  him  detestable,  it  is  because 
he  hopes  to  refer  the  honor  of  it  to  German  philology  and  to  the  labors  of 
Buttmann  and  Matthias.  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  this  work  appears  to  the  pro- 
fessors too  systematic,  too  pedantic.  Everything  that  is  not  routine  passes 
in  the  University  for  pedantry."  (407-408.)  Our  rhetoric  is  not  any  more 
approved  by  Mr.  Hahn.  The  programme,  assigned  to  this  class,  appears  to 
him  impossible  to  realize,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  anterior  studies ; 
the  direction  given  to  the  studies  seems  to  him  too  exclusively  oratorical ;  * 
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the  exercise  in  Latin  and  French  discourses,  appears  to  him  a  pure  affair  of 
receipts  and  processes.  (410.)  He  is  astonished  also,  with  good  reason,  that 
the  philological  study  and  the  grammatical  theory  of  the  French  language 
are  so  neglected  among  us.  (420.)  Instruction  in  history,  such  as  it  is  estab*- 
lished  in  our  lyceums,  finds  him  less  severe ;  he  only  reproaches  the  profes- 
sors for  not  proportioning  their  lessons  to  the  strength  of  the  pupils,  and  for 
following  the  same  method  in  the  lower  and  higher  classes.  He  would 
wish  the  whole  domain  of  histoiy  to  be  traversed  twice,  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  the  fourth,  in  simple  and  easy  abridgments :  a  second  time  from  the 
fourth,  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  (425.)  Finally,  philosophy  finds  in 
him,  by  an  honorable  exception,  one  of  the  most  impartial  judges.  Mr. 
Hahn  enlarges  upon  the  nature  of  this  study,  and  seeks  to  defend  it  from 
the  attacks  of  which  it  has  been  the  object  His  authority  deserves  so 
much  the  more  to  be  regarded,  in  that  he  carries,  even  to  affectation,  the 
desire  to  show  his  attachment  to  Christianity,  and  seems,  in  eveiy  other 
thing,  to  resemble,  in  his  manner  of  seeing,  those  who  have  accused  our 
philological  Instruction  of  impiety.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  useless,  to  specify  here  all  the  general 
complaints  that  Mr.  Hahn  enumerates  ag^Cinst  our  system  of  secondary 
instruction.  He  recognizes  in  it  scarcely  any  efficacy  for  the  culture  of  the 
rational  mind,  and  he  thinks,  moreover,  that  such  an  education  is,  by  its 
very  conditions,  the  privilege  of  those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  even  of  the 
rich.  That  would  not  be  much  to  be  lamented,  if  this  culture  was,  as  he 
supposes,  exclusively  directed  towards  the  baccalaureate,  or  general  com- 
petition. These  two  institutions,  the  last  especially,  are  judged  very 
unfavorably.  (370-376,  487.)  General  competition  is,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
author,  the  source  of  the  gravest  faults  of  our  instruction,  which  are  imita- 
tion, routine,  specialty,  either  in  the  pupils  or  the  professors.  (461.)  As  to 
the  interior  administration  of  the  establishments,  Mr.  Hahn  thinks  the 
hours  of  labor  too  multiplied,  and  inveighs  forcibly  against  the  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  generally  adopted.  He  would  suppress,  with 
one  stroke,  tasks  and  honorary  rewards ;  but  he  takes  care  not  to  tell  us  by 
what  he  would  replace  them.  (463-500.) 

*'  It  is  time,''  says  he,  in  terminating  this  criticism,  "  it  is  quite  time,  in 
the  interest  of  classical  education,  to  reform  these  abuses.  In  the  provinces, 
still  more  than  in  Paris,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  material  interests  will  take 
the  ascendancy  over  a  system  so  insupportable,  so  faulty ;  for,  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  apparent  results  of  the  great  competition  do  not  blind  the  eyes. 
May  instruction  itself  experience  a  reform !  may  it  admit  the  elements  of 
an  original  and  independent  movement,  so  as  not  to  provoke  a  radical 
reaction,  which  would  destroy  all  classical  culture !"  (465 ) 

ni.    Family  education  is  judged  by  Mr.  Hahn  still  more  severely  than 

the  instruction  given  by  the  University.    Family  education  appears  to  him 

simply  impossible,  since  the  family  no  longer  exists  in  France.    These  are 

his  words  on  this  subject ;  it  is  useless  to  remark  on  their  exaggeration : 

"  Modem  France  no  longer  recognizes  the  family.  In  order  that  paternal 
education  should  be  desirable  and  fruitful  in  results,  the  domestic  relations 

*  P.  499  and  following  Hr.  Hahn  has  placed,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  a  sketch  of  the 
lilstorr  of  the  controvenies  apon  liberty  or  Inetraction.  He  leans,  generaUy,  toward  the 
party  least  fiivorable  to  the  Univenity. 
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must  be  re-established  in  their  normal  state,  and  in  the  intimate  union  and 
sincere  love  of  the  parents,  all  the  germs  of  virtue  and  holiness  can  be  the 
object  of  assiduous  culture.  But  who  would  dare  to  pretend  that  it  is  so 
in  our  day  in  France  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  married  tie  has,  in  that 
country,  fallen  so  low  that  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  which  it  imposes  is 
scarcely  preserved,  that  the  individual  can  hardly  be  made  responsible  for 
his  personal  errors,  because  in  the  infected  atmosphere  in  which  each  leama 
to  think  and  feel,  he  inhales  with  his  vital  air,  frivolity  of  feeling  and  moral 
indifference  ?  If  domestic  life  is  thus  attacked  by  the  worm  at  its  very 
root,  who  can  be  astonished  that  family  education  has  become  impossible  f 
The  parents  see  in  their  children,  as  soon  as  thev  are  of  an  age  to  reflect* 
only  mconvenient  witnesses  of  their  mutual  infldeUty,  and  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  colleges  and  boarding  schools 
are  enriched  by  the  immorality  of  fiunUies."  (5080 

How  does  the  Univerrity  perform  the  difficult  task  of  supplying  Hie 
place  of  paternal  education  ?  '*  I  believe  "  says  Mr.  Hahn,  "  that  it  has 
understood  neither  the  seriousness,  nor  the  grandeur  of  this  task.  In  the 
system  of  instruction  we  have  found  a  &lse  method  to  criticise,  but  much 
force,  and  energetic  and  powerful  action ;  as  an  educating  agent,  it  is  abso- 
lutely nulL  Education  in  the  Uniyerslty  is  pure  discipline.  At  the  firet 
glance  all  is  perfect;  the  external  order  is  irreproachable;  the  behavior 
of  the  pupils,  their  punctuality,  the  regularity  of  the  exercises,  leave  nothing^ 
to  be  desired ;  during  the  hours  of  labor,  silence  is  maintained  with  xigoTi 
during  the  hours  of  recreation,  obscene  conversation,  ooaraeneas  of  mansm 
are  punished ;  no  symptom  of  depravity  shows  itself  In  this  respect,  the 
University  still  bears  to-day  the  impress  of  its  imperial  origin.  NapQleon^ 
who  wished  to  have  in  everything,  unity,  order  and  obedience— who  aimed 
at  making  France,  like  one  vast  camp,  know  but  one  will-^did  not  aUow  the 
opportunity  of  giving  youth  a  military  training  to  pass  unimproved ;  the 
ideal  of  pubUc  instruction,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  severe  and  almost  rude  disci- 
pline, like  that  of  the  soldier.  In  every  exercise,  he  wished  the  ezactnesa 
of  the  barracks  and  the  field  of  battle ;  the  order  of  a  college  was  to  be 
that  of  a  regiment ;  the  pupils  had  superiors  rather  than  teachera ;  th^ 
found,  even  among  their  companions,  under-offloers  and  corporals — every- 
where the  rules  of  subordination  and  the  prerogative  of  command.  An 
education  more  complete,  conceived  upon  more  elevated  principles,  capa- 
ble of  developing  the  noble  faculties,  of  awakening  independence  of  thou^t^ 
and  giving  to  each  one  consciousness  of  his  right,  would  have  formed  a 
generation  such  as  the  imperial  despotism  did  not  desire.  Disc^Kline  can 
never  replace  true  education ;  discipline  can  curb  the  passions,  bnt  not 
direct  them  by  purifying  them ;  discipline  cannot  maintain  virtuous  indliu^ 
tions  and  good  principles,  which  alone  give  to  moral  life  a  solid  foundation^ 
a  safe  direction ;  it  furnishes  no  counterpoise  against  the  secret  influence  of 
the  contagious  vices  of  high  society.  As  soon  as  the  restraint  disappeaia, 
as  soon  as  the  young  man  enjoys  his  liberty,  he  gives  free  play  to  his  fixat 
inclinations,  which  have  not  been  destroyed,  and  to  his  new  passions,  upon 
which  no  moral  convictions  impose  a  check."  (501.) 

"  I  do  not  think,"  says  Mr.  Hahn,  in  another  passage, "  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the  pupils  of  boarding  schools  become  deeply  immoral  there» 
nor  that  they  leave  them  more  corrupt  than  they  would  have  been  in  the 
paternal  home  •  but  it  is  certain  that  they  carry  from  them  into  the  world 
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no  prtnciples,  no  conyictionB  which  can  guard  them  againBt  abuse  of  the 
liberty  that  they  are  going  toei^joy,  and  agamst  the  allurements  of  the  vices 
of  society.  In  such  a  system  of  public  education,  the  morality  of  the 
individual  has  no  longer  any  foundation ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  astonished 
that  public  manners  m  France,  present  every  day  a  more  afflicting  spectacle. 
Why  should  not  selfishness,  cupidity,  frivolity,  become  the  lever  of  every 
thing,  If  no  motive  more  noble,  more  disinterested,  is  implanted  in  the  soul 
of  youth  ?  It  is  said  that  the  University  rests  upon  the  sentiment  of  honor, 
and  thus  develops  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  noble  actions ;  that 
is  an  error.  The  University  excites  and  over  excites,  it  is  true,  ambitions, 
which  it  directs  to  external  results,  but  not  true  honor,  which  considers  the 
intrinsic  and  moral  value  of  actions  in  themselves."  (510.) 

The  injustice  and  partiality  of  thisi  picture  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  whatever  there  ia  of  the  truth  in  the  theoretical  principles  of 
Hr.  Hahn.  His  errors  have  their  source  in  the  incurable  prejudice  which  he 
has  conceived  against  the  French  character.  To  believe  him,  public  instruc- 
tion will  be  null  among  us  untU  we  shall  have  adopted  the  science  which 
Germany  calls  pedagogy.  The  Germans  appear,  in  general,  very  proud 
of  this  science.  (807.)  In  fact,  however,  there  is  in  this  respect,  between 
them  and  us,  but  one  single  difference ;  it  is  that  we  do  not  collect  under  a 
common  and  technical  name,  the  excellent  writings  which  we  possess  upon 
education,  besides  the  treatise  on  "  Studies  "  of  Rollin.  It  is  true  that  the 
instruction  of  our  schools,  being  subject  in  its  smallest  details  to  a  superior 
authority,  this  science,  with  us,  has  been  forced  to  change  into  ordinances 
and  regulations;  the  numerous  decrees  emanating  from  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  compose  our  real  "pedagogy."  We  may  say,  if  we  wish, 
that  the  problem  of  public  instruction  has  been,  placed  among  us  in  condi- 
tions in  which  it  cannot  be  solved.  We  cannot  say  that  the  question  has 
not  been  discussed  with  order  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Hahn's  work  was  finished  and  almost  entirely  printed  before  the 
end  of  the  month  of  February,  1848.  In  a  second  preface,  dated  April,  he 
expresses  his  thoughts  upon  the  changes  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  system  of  instruction.  But  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  shall  find  him  more  indulgent  here.  It  is  in  the  faults  that  he  has  most 
severely  criticised,  in  the  principle  of  equality  and  centralization,  in  the 
external  discipline,  in  the  soulless  mechanism  that  he  finds  the  University 
in  harmony  with  the  new  regime,  and  wishes  to  accord  it  some  chance  for 
life.  (0.)  Evidently,  Mr.  Hahn,  while  he  lived  among  us,  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  great  antipathy  against  our  spirit,  and  did  not  wish  to  understand 
us.  He  descends  almost  to  silliness  by  repeating,  again  and  again,  that  la 
Prance  we  know  no  other  motive  than  interest  Alas  I  selfishness  is  of  all 
times  and  all  countries. 

There  is  in  this  manner  of  declaiming  against  real  evils,  a  sort  of  optical 
illusion,  very  dangerous  in  history.  The  present  age  appears  only  through 
a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  tumult  of  real  life ;  it  is  difficult  to  <^tinguish 
in  this  whirlwind,  the  pure  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  ideal.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  cloud  of  little  interests  having  fallen,  the  past  appears  to  us  grave, 
severe,  and  disinterested.  Seeing  it  only  in  its  books  and  monuments,  in 
its  thought,  we  are  tempted,  in  a  wordj  to  believe  that  formerly  they  did 
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DOthing  but  think.  It  is  not  the  bustle  of  the  street  which  passes  down  to 
posterity.  When  the  future  shall  see  us  disengaged  from  the  tumult  which 
bewilders  us,  it  will  judge  us  as  we  judge  the  past  The  race  of  egotists, 
who  h.'.ye  feeling  for  neither  art,  science  nor  morality,  is  of  all  times.  Bat 
they  fade  entirely  away ;  they  have  no  place  in  the  grand  picture  which 
humanity  contemplates  behind  it ;  they  are  the  noisy  waves  which  murmur 
under  the  wheels  of  the  pyrosc^tpe  in  its  course,  but  are  silent  behind  it 

IV.  Four  years  after  Mr.  Hahn,  another  German,  Mr.  Holzapfel,*  took 
up  the  same  subject.  The  author,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  important 
schools  of  Prussia,  made  quite  a  long  sojourn  among  us.  In  the  midst  of 
the  inconstancy  which,  in  matters  of  education  more  than  anything  else, 
seems  the  characteristic  of  France,  an  exposition  of  our  system  of  instmc- 
tion  very  quickly  becomes  antiquated.  With  us,  a  law  of  public  instruction 
has  time  to  come  into  being,  live  and  die  during  the  time  necessary  for  a 
German  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  it  The  system  which  we  find  exposed  and 
criticised  in  Mr.  HolzapfeFs  book,  is  the  old  system,  established  by  twenty 
years  of  groping  and  the  combined  effort  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that 
age,  a  system  which  has  since  been  greatly  modified.  But  though  laws 
among  us  succeed  each  other  with  an  often  shameful  rapidity,  our  mental 
habits  do  not  change. 

The  French  ideas  with  regard  to  education  are  the  most  fixed  of  any. 
The  University  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  of  former  times,  the 
new  University,  the  ecclesiastical  houses  of  our  own  times,  have,  in  fact^ 
but  one  and  the  same  system,  of  which  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Jesuits 
were  the  real  inventors,  a  system  founded  upon  three  essential  principles. 
Ist,  the  separation  of  the  child  from  his  family ;  2d,  the  establishment  of 
large  boarding  schools,where  the  exercises  are  conducted  as  in  a  regiment ; 
3d,  a  pseudo-schoUrly  instruction,  having  for  foundation  a  simply  material 
study  of  the  auiJeut  languages,  without  any  care  for  depth  of  penetration, 
without  criticism,  without  true  philology. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Holz  ipfel  upon  our  general  principles  with  regard 
to  education,  (principles  which  the  new  organization  is  far  fh)m  having 
weakened ,)  resemble  those  o  f  Mi.  Hahn.  Mr.  Holzapfel  only  points  out  dif- 
ferences between  our  system  and  that  which  exists  i  a  Germany.  Most  of  the 
criticisms  which  he  makes  apply  to  the  very  constitution  of  our  society,  and 
if  they  apply  to  real  evils,  these  evils  may  ba  regarded  as  almost  incurable. 
Thus  what  offends  him  above  everything  else,  is  the  almost  absolute  want 
of  family  education,  that  sequestration  of  the  child,  that  habit  of  keeping 
him  away  from  the  influences  which  alone  can  form  in  him  habits  of  sweet 
morality.  In  view  of  the  strange  precautions  t.ken  against  the  action  of 
the  nearest  relative,  in  view  of  the  haste  with  which  the  parents  rid  them- 
selves of  the  education  of  their  children,  as  of  a  perplexing  and  difficu't 
task,  Mr.  Hahn  and  Mr  H'^lzapfel  conclude  that  our  society  must  be 
entirely  corrupt,  and  that  the  most  sacred  ties  are  irrevocably  broken.  The 
system  of  boarding  schools,  unknown  in  Germany,  seems  to  them  full  of 
grave  inconveniences.  What  would  they  have  said,  if  they  had  learned  that 

*  Mitthdktnom  uber  Srtiehtmg  und  Vhtnricht  in  Franhrieh.  by  Dr.  R.  HolxapfieL 
Berlin.  1868. 
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there  was  one  day  to  be  a  questioii  of  rendering  this  system  almost  obliga- 
tory, and  reducing  everything  to  what  they  call  the  system  of  the  barracks  ? 
This  military  organization,  which  gives  to  our  colleges  the  aspect  of  a  cav- 
alry quarter,  is  what  most  offends  Mr.  Holzapfel.  He  does  not  understand 
bow  noble  characters  and  original  minds  can  proceed  from  this  system.  He 
thinks,  moreover,  that  all  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  our 
xiation,  and  that  the  free  development  of  the  individual  must  not  be  sought 
m  a  country  which  has  never  comprehended  but  two  things:  to  command 
■and  to  obey. 

As  to  our  rules  of  public  instruction,  considered  in  themselves,  and, 
independently  of  the  system  which  they  serve  to  realize,  Mr.  Holzapfel 
reproaches  them  with  being  too  numerous,  too  uniform,  and  with  leaving 
nothing  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  professor.  Two  Frenchmen  who 
have  received  the  official  instruction  of  their  country— one  in  the  extreme 
ITorth,  the  other  in  the  extreme  South — ^find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
•each  other,  as  fellow-students,  and  if  they  were  to  recite  a  piece,  one  could 
continue  the  phrase  which  the  other  might  have  left  unfinished.  In  this 
country,  perfection  is  thought  to  be  attained,  when  the  administration  can 
tell,  at  a  given  hour,  what  the  professor  of  a  certain  class  at  Lille  and  at 
Perpignan  is  doing ;  and  this,  because  the  regiment  has  always  been  taken 
for  an  ideal.  Mr.  Holzapfel  is  not  less  shocked  at  the  suspicion  in  which 
the  rules  seem  to  keep  pupils  and  professors ;  at  that  perpetual  vigilance  to 
prevent  abuses,  the  bare  idea  of  which  offends  the  imagination,  as  if  it  was 
supposed  that  the  thoughts  of  both  are  always  turned  towards  evil.  The 
institution  of  public  competition  and  our  methods  of  emulation,  also  find  in 
him  a  very  severe  critic.  In  his  eyes,  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  the  French  mind  to  make  the  motive  of  glory  and  vanity  prevail  over 
that  of  conscience  and  duty. 

We  see  that  Mr.  Holzapfel  is,  in  general,  a  severe  Judge  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  national  character.  But  his  is  an  enlightened  spirit  and  one 
without  passion.  Serious  men  prefer  the  criticisms  of  such  Judges,  even  if 
they  are  exaggerated,  to  the  flattering  eulogiums  which  we  bestow  upon 
ounielveB,  in  order  to  make  us  blind  to  our  own  faults. 
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CHARACTEHISnC  FBATUBBS  OF  THB  SBFORM  SGHOOIi. 

Thb  (jkrman  Reform  School  is  of  recent  origin,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of 
institutions,  which,  however  they  may  otherwise  differ,  agree  in  this :  they 
-deal  with  a  portion  of  the  juyenile  population  whose  education,  from 
^whatever  cause,  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  and  who,  without  some 
special  aid  in  this  direction,  would  become  dangerous  to  society.  These 
institutions  claim,  therefore,  not  merely  an  educational,  but  an  ecclesias- 
tical, and  political  interest.  They  attack,  at  its  very  root,  a  great  social  evil, 
'whioh  is  slowly  eating  away  the  life  of  the  nation,  and,  for  that  reason, 
rouse  the  most  active  interest  far  and  wide.  We  are  accustomed  to 
designate  the  class  of  youth  referred  to,  in  general  terms,  as  "  depraved 
through  neglect."  But  this  term,  although  frequently  applicable,  is  far 
from  being  universally  correct ;  for  we  often  count  among  such  institu- 
tions. Children's  Homes,  Orphan  Asylums,  or  Institutions  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor ;  and  we  must  own  that  these  establishments  admit 
occasionally  depraved  youth,  and  thus  act  as  a  preventive  of  such 
depravity.  The  admission  of  Uie  depraved  is  not  the  special  purpose  of 
these  institutions,  as  their  names  and  essential  characteristics  show.  No 
one  will  assert  that  a  child  is  corrupted,  or  will  become  so,  merely  because 
he  is  an  orphan,  or  poor.  The  term  "  depraved  through  neglect "  does 
not  even  apply  to  the  inmates  of  Houses  of  Correction;  for  these  should 
receive  such  children  as  have  proved  unmanageable  and  degenerate 
through  certain  influences  and  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  There  are  many  parents  so  afflicted  with 
perverse  children.  They  are  found  in  all  substratums  of  society — in  the 
higher,  quite  as  often  as  in  the  lower  classes.  When  these  misguided 
youth  come  in  collision  with  the  police,  which  happens  but  rarely,  they 
enter  into  the  criminal  stage  which  is  generally  ruinous.  The  Houses  of 
Correction  (or  Improvement)  and  the  Penitentiaries,  are  now  opened  to 
them.  The  parents  and  guardians,  despairing  of  their  own  influence,  seek 
the  assistance  of  these  severe  schools,  where,  kept  fh>m  evil  company,  the 
work  of  education  may  be  commenced  anew,  and  the  incipient  criminal 
saved,  perhaps,  from  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law.  An  unceremonious 
method  frequently  employed  when  the  boy  is  old  enough,  is  to  put  him 

*Thls  paper  is  drawn  up  by  Bey.  John  Henry  Wichem,  the  fbnnder  of  the  Bauhe-Bauif 
the  model  on  which  the  Oerman  Beform  Schools  have  been  oiganiaed. 
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aboard  ship,  or  fiend  him  across  the  Atlantic.  If  he  belong  to  the  hi^h 
classes,  and  his  age,  strength,  and  military  education  warrant  it,  he  is  sent 
to  Bavaria,  or  into  the  Dutch  army.  If  too  young  for  such  attempts,  he  ia 
placed  in  one  of  the  boarding  acTiools  provided  for  tliis  class  of  offenders,  or 
he  is  put  under  the  care  of  a  clergj-man.  These  experiments  are  rarely 
successful.    How  are  the  wants  of  a  much  larger  class  to  be  met? 

In  every  grade  of  these  establishments  —  from  Orphan  Asylum  to  Peni- 
tentiarj'  —  there  are  examples  of  vicious  boys,  who  must  be  kept  apart 
from  their  companions,  lest  they  contaminate  them.  There  is  the 
question,  then,  presenting  itself  to  every  parent,  guardian,  or  friend  and 
instructor  of  youtli :  how  is  help  to  be  found  for  the  undutiful,  education 
for  the  would-be  ignorant  and  naturally  perverse,  and  restraining,  yet 
loving  care,  for  the  evil-inclined  ?  How  are  these  children  of  sin  to  be 
kept  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ?  This  need  appeals  most  powerfiilly- 
to  Christian  love ;  and  the  idea  immediately  suggests  itself  of  an  establish- 
ment guided  by  tenderness— yet  maintaining  the  strictest  discipline  — 
which  shall  ardently  endeavor  to  save  those  necessarily  abandoned  by 
other  educational  methods ;  by  the  family,  clergy,  schools  and  institutes. 
The  children  here  alluded  to,  are  to  be  considered  as  pre-eminently  the 
^*  lost  and  gone  astray,"  and  as  in  the  most  dangerous  condition. 

The  term  Reform  Schools  will  fully  describe  institutions  of  this  nature. 
The  Reform  School  must  be  a  house  of  education.  It  must,  by  the  charac> 
ter  of  its  pupils,  and  by  its  aim,  be  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other  educa> 
tional  foundations.  The  Reform  School  is  not  a  home  for  little  children ; 
it  is  not  an  orphan  asyliun ;  far  less  is  it  a  poor-house,  or  refuge  for  poor 
children.  The  purpose  of  these  institutions  is  indicated  by  their  names. 
The  Reform  School  may  be  recruited  fix)m  the  orphaned  and  unorphaned^ 
from  the  neglected  and  the  tenderly  nurtured,  from  the  poor  and  from  the 
rich.  For  similar  reasons  the  Reform  School  is  distinct  from  the  House  of 
Correction,  or  of  Improvement — and  entirely,  and  in  its  very  nature  differ- 
ent from  the  Penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  It.  is  true  that  the  morals 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Reform  School  and  Penitentiaiy  do  not  essentially 
differ.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School 
often  rank  much  lower,  morally,  than  individuals  sentenced  to  prison  for 
one  misdemeanor  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law.  The 
pupil  of  the  Reform  School  has  transgressed  heavily  and  often,  yet  by 
chance  has  escaped  from  Justice ;  while  the  other  may  suffer  for  a  compara- 
tively small  offense.  There  are  greater  transgressions  and  moral  failings 
which  the  law  does  not  reach,  and  can  never  punish.  Notwithstanding 
the  moral  similarity  of  the  inmates  of  the  school  and  penitentiary,  there  is  a 
great  and  essential  difference  between  the  institutions  and  those  under  their 
discipline.  The  Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Correction  are  established 
by  the  State,  their  object  is  punishment  by  law.  The  Reform  Schools  are 
founded  by  Christian  love  and  Charity,  their  object  is  not  punishment  of 
past  offenses,  but  complete  forgiveness 

In  the  Penitentiaries  the  inmate  is  always  detained  by  force.  The 
parents  resist  this  detention ;  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  them.  On  the  contrary 
no  judicial  sentence  keeps  the  pupil  in  the  Reform  School.  He  is  there  by 
the  will  and  authority  of  his  parents,  and  by  the  Christian  kindness  of  those 
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who,  as  heads  of  the  establishment,  take  the  place  of  parents.  The  Peni- 
tentiary receives  criminals  alone.  The  Reform  School  is  a  school  of  reform- 
ation only  while  it  remains  without  direct  relation  to  the  punishing  law, 
while  it  receives  no  criminal  or  person  needing  judicial  correction.  The 
educational  principle  of  the  Penitentiary  is  law ;  that  of  the  Reform  School 
is  mercy.  The  Penitentiary  is,  and  must  be,  powerless  to  educate  through 
liberty  and  the  influences  of  a  Christian  family  intercourse ;  for  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  such  education,  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  is  want- 
ing. Deprivation  of  freedom  is  the  basis  of  their  existence  and  discipline. 
The  free  development  of  the  faculties  is  wanting,  the  means  for  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  true  training  of  the  child.  The  officer  of  the  Penitentiary 
is  fettered  as  completely  as  his  charge.  Iron  restriction  is  the  very  essence 
of  such  an  institution.  But  the  Reform  School,  which  is  founded  and  nour- 
ished by  freedom,  can  only  accomplish  its  object,  the  saving  of  children,  by 
guarding  jealously  the  fr*eedom  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  the  whole  educational 
corps.  This  would  be  destroyed  if  the  pupil  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
a  judicial  sentence  before  entering  the  school,  as  in  the  Penitentiary  and 
House  of  Correction.  The  children  of  the  school  would  be  pupils  no  longer, 
but  prisoners. 

This  characteristic  distinction  is  so  important  for  the  correct  apprecia*' 
tion  of  the  Reform  Schools  and  their  efficacy,  that  we  must  dwell  on  it  a  mo- 
ment longer.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  House  of  Correction 
and  in  the  Penitentiary  for  youthfhl  criminals,  religious  teaching  finds  a 
place,  and  often  exerts  an  influence.  But  its  power  for  good  is  necessarily 
limited  because  fettered,  and  if  in  fetters  free,  it  is  nevertheless  overshad- 
owed by  the  ban  of  the  law,  under  the  weight  of  which,  the  inmate 
struggles  without  hope  of  relief  This  weight  remains,  and  rightly,  even 
when  the  child  or  adult  repents  truly  for  the  crime  conmiitted.  The  train- 
ing in  the  Penitentiary  and  House  of  Correction  is  modified  by  the  law, 
which  governs  all  with  unchanging  severity,  and  whose  stern  justice  never 
flinches.  In  all  essential  points  the  rule  of  discipline  must  difl!er  from  that 
of  the  fi-ee  Reform  School.  If  these  distinctions  could  be  forgotten,  the  edu- 
cation would  be  a  contradiction,  and  the  real  purpose  of  these  separate  in- 
stitutions would  fail.  We  must  insist  on  this  point,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  characteristics  of  the  Reform  School  from  those  of  a  third  class  of  insti- 
tutions. The  public  authorities  must  punish  by  law.  Hence  it  is  observable 
how  little  they  have  been  able  to,  ^ect  in  the  training  of  children.  The 
State  may  then  welcome  private  co-operation  in  its  educational  aims,  re- 
sign the  sentenced  child  to  the  care  of  institutions  founded  and  directed  by 
private  individuals.  This  has  been  done  extensively  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  especially  in  France. 

The  establishment  of  Mbttrat,  so  well-known  in  Germany,  with 
many  others  of  the  kind,  has  proposed  to  the  civil  authorities  to  receive 
children  under  sentence.  These  institutions  of  France  are  now  harboring 
and  training  thousands  of  the  neglected  and  depraved.  Of  course,  these 
establishments,  filled  with  children  sentenced  by  law,  cannot  be  considered 
Reform  Schools  in  the  Qerman  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  a  variety  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  in  which  the  intention  of  the  State  is  fulfilled  by 
private  endeavor.     We  shall  hereafter  designate  them  as  Free  Houses  of 
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Correction.    In  France  they  are  called  after  that  of  Mettraj,  OifUmie$ 
tmtiaires. 

This  daas  of  institution  embraces,  then :  asylams,  orphan  homes, 
houses  for  poor  children,  rtfarm  achooliy  and  houses  of  correction,  both  pri- 
yate  and  public.    In  all,  the  same  elements  of  destitution,  neglect  and  de- 
pravity appear.    In  the  true  Reform  or  Rescue  School,  depravity  is  onl  j 
accidental.    In  the  schools  last  mentioned,  the  pupils  have  become  youth- 
All  criminals  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  law,  and  who,  with  their  lib- 
erty, have  lost  thefa*  place  in  society.     Between  these,  the  free  Reform 
School,  the  fruit  of  Christian  benevolence,  holds  a  middle  place.    It  is  the 
complement  of  the  Christian  family,  and  aids  it  in  educating  the  neglected, 
and  saving  endangered  souls.    A  diversity  in  the  means  of  the  Reform 
Schools  will  naturally  result  tram  the  attempts  to  reach  the  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  neglect  and  error.  In  certain  States  they  will  prove  in  greater 
or  less  degree  serviceable  to  countiy  districts,  and  in  others,  to  the  interests 
of  cities  and  villages.  Institutions  in  cities  will  differ  from  those  established 
for  smaller  towns.  Many  are  filled  from  among  the  poor  and  humble,  while 
others  are  adapted  for  the  assistance  of  the  higher  classes.    While  moet 
Reform  Schools  must  aim  at  elementary  instruction  only,  others  may  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  gymnasium.    There  will  be  institutions  belonging  to 
and  dealing  with  a  certain  district    There  will  be  others  of  wider  range 
and  more  universal  character.   Other  sub-divisions  are  possible,  directed  to 
the  special  wants  of  a  certain  class,  for  vagrants,  for  fallen  girls,  etc.  Various 
as  these  establishments  are,  they  are  alike  in  this,  viz. :  they  are  organized 
Uke  a  family ;  they  work  for  the  improvement  of  those  under  their  care  as 
a  Christian  home  may  work ;  and  they  are  based  on  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence.    As  the  object  of  these  institutions  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  that  of  the  reformation  of  the  young,  they  bear  the  name  of 
Reform  Schools,  or  Reform  House.  Most  of  the  German  BeUungg-AnBtaJien 
are  known  by  their  special  locality ;  as  Beuggen,  Dtksselthal,  Tempelhof, 
Lichtenstcin,  Castle  of  Arenberg,  Rauhe  Hans,  etc.    A  professed  enmity  to 
such  names,  though  really  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  School,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  other  designations.  The  institution  of  Bremen  is  called,  EUener 
Eof;  that  of  Lubeck,  FUcherbuden;  of  Celle,  the  Uner  Houm;  the  establish- 
ment of  Rostock  bears  the  name  of  Qdfdorf;  that  near  Reval,  AnUynAurg; 
the  one  near  Flensburg  is  called,  MartM%  Iflmndatumy  etc.   In  Russia  these 
institutions  are  termed,  "  Houses  for  Poor  Children."    In  Prance  they  are 
known  as  **  Colonies  Agricoles,"  fiirther  designated  by  their  location,  as 
Mettray,  St  Foy,  Oullins,  etc.  In  America  they  are  called  "  Farm  Schools." 
In  England,  where  great  activity  is  shown  in  this  field,  they  are  known  as 
"Reform  Schools,"  or  "  Houses  of  Reformation,"  "  Rescue  Societies,"  **  Re- 
fuges," etc.    They  translate  the  German  designation  by  "  Reformatorj-,"  or, 
quite  incorrectly,  by  "  House  of  Salvation." 

We  do  not  intend  to  treat  the  subject  of  Reform  Schools  exhaustively; 
but  only  to  point  out  their  characteristics,  and  though  we  may  glance  at 
(he  institutions  of  other  governments,  we  shall  mainly  direct  our  attention 
to  those  of  Germany  proper,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  German  by  their 
language. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  subject  lies  in  tne  absence  of  a  literature. 
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The  only  comprehensive  treatise  is  that  of  Pastor  L.  Volter,  which  treats 
only  of  Wurtemberg.  ♦  The  work  published  by  J.  K.  Zellweger  f  offers 
much  satisfactory  information,  but  nothing  beariug  on  the  present  article. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  institutions  alone  remain  to  us,  and  these  are  of 
slight  literary  value.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  subject,  and 
the  interest  it  excites,  that  Prof  Palmer,  Dr.  Stoy,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Rauhe-Haus,  discuss  the  principles  underlying  these  schools ;  but  a  full 
historical  and  scientific  treatment  can  only  be  had  after  a  more  extended 
appreciation  of  their  social  importance  and  influence,  when  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  plan  and  method  of  management,  by  the  friends  of 
education. 

n.     BISTORT  OF  GERMAN  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  provision  of  this  kind  was  made  in  those  Protestant  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  reformation  in  the  church  was  succeeded  by 
a  political  and  social  transformation.  This  struck  at  the  root  of  those  abuses 
that  had  increased  under  a  vicious  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  by  that  system 
of  street-begging,  allowed  and  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  church.  The 
establishment  of  new  workhouses  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden  etc.,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  legal  prohibition  of  vagrancy.  Many  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  etc.,  followed  this  example.  Ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  against  ^young  thieves,  who  were  now  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  magistrate,  and  received  religious  instruction. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  every  workhouse  or  poorhouse  was  now 
furnished  with  special  departments,  in  which  children,  obstinately  disobe- 
dient to  parents  and  teachers,  were  subjected  to  training.  James  Doepler 
gives  some  valuable  information  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  his  Theat- 
rum  JPoenarum  of  1698.  The  boys  in  these  establishments  were  employed 
in  mechanical  work.  Parents  could  send  hither  all  wilful  and  wicked  chil- 
dren to  be  treated  for  their  mischievous  propensities.  If  the  parents  paid  the 
board  of  their  sons,  the  boys  were  put  in  certain  rooms,  and  not  required  to 
work.  Afterwards,  the  orphan  homes,  originated  by  A.  H.  Prancke,  offered 
similar  aid  to  neglected  children. 

But  in  many  places  the  object  of  orphan  homes  has  never  been  strictly 
kept  in  view.  For  instance,  the  large  Frederic  Orphan  House  of  Berlin, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865  contained  1,531  children,  admitted  from 
1860  to  1860.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  these  were  not  orphans  at  all,  but 
were  received  because  their  parents  were  either  ill  or  vicious.  Out  of 
2,915  children  received  in  ten  years  twenty-eight  per  cent  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  the  year  1857,  the  number  of 
these  forsaken  children  readied  600. 

In  the  Poor  Houses  and  Orphan  Asylums  of  other  cities  of  Germany  are 
found  many  such  abandoned  boys  and  girls.  The  great  number  of  children 
of  this  class,  collected  in  the  smaller  Work  and  Poor  Houses  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Holstein,  etc.,  will  soon  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Houses ;  for  to  bring  these 

*  GeschiehU  und  Siatistik  der  Eettungsanstalten  fur  arme  und  vtrwahrloiU  Kinder  in 
Wurtemberg.    Stuttgart,  1846. 
t  Sehweiterische  Armensehvlen  naeh  FeUendergschen  OrundsatMen,    Troxen,  1845. 
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chilclreii  into  the  society  of  drunkards  and  yicions  persons  sent  to  tbese 
places,  can  only  result  in  their  total  depravity.  Many  establishments  of  tbe 
kind  were  formed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  state  authorities 
issued  stricter  police  regulations  against  beggars  and  yagrants,  and  isc-hen 
the  charities  of  the  public  became  more  completely  organized.  The  punish- 
ment of  petty  crimes  has  brought  the  young  offenders  under  severe  con- 
trol ;  and  a  great  number  of  Houses  of  Correction  have  sprung  up  in  states 
and  cities,  under  the  direction  of  the  government 

Many  private  establishments  have  also  been  founded  from  motives  of 
benevolence.  They  still  exist  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  in  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  Belgium  (since  1848),  in  Prance 
(1S18),  England  (1840-1850),  m  Holland  (1818),  and  in  North  America. 
They  bear  various  names,  but  all  have  the  same  object,  the  care  of  neglected 
and  depraved  children.  This  educational  movement  is  characteristic  of  the 
latter  part  of  our  century,  and  ia  still  increasing.  In  the  center  of  the  long 
line  of  our  modem  institutions  stand  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  the  history  of  these  institutions  without 
speaking  of  Pestalozzi.  We  must  remember  how,  in  the  humility  of  a  guile- 
less heart,  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  labored  for  the  home  education  of  the 
people,  and,  since  1775,  for  the  elevation  of  the  neglected  children  of  his 
country.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Legrand,  the  Mend  of  Oberlin,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Swiss  republic,  assisted  at  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institution  in  Stanz,  established  by  Pestalozzi.  With  all  the  care- 
ful combination  of  work  with  instruction  in  Stanz,  Pestalozzi  never  found 
room  for  religious  training.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  labored  to  lessen 
the  miseries  of  those  around  him.  Their  happiness  was  his  sole  aspiration. 
Yet,  noble-hearted  champion  as  he  was,  he  stood  in  the  van  of  battle  with- 
out the  only  weapon  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  all 
his  loving  ardor,  a  melancholy  failure  attended  his  work.  In  his  old  Hge 
he  saw  these  hopes  realized  in  the  first  Reform  School  on  the  Ckrman  fron- 
tier ;  but  they  were  realized  by  others,  who,  not  loving  the  work  more,  had 
yet  sought  divine  aid  in  their  labors.  This  he  himself  acknowledged,  when, 
an  old  man  of  ei.i^hty,  he  received  the  greeting  of  song  and  flowers  from  the 
pupils  of  the  Reform  School  of  Beuggen.  He  gave  back  the  wreath  to  the 
father  of  the  household,  the  venerable  Zeller,  his  long-tried  friend,  with  the 
confession,  that  he  now  witnessed  the  embodiment  of  his  own  aspirations. 
When  in  1826  he  saw  the  inner  workings  of  a  Reform  School,  he  exclaimed 
**  This  is  what  I  wished  for  I " 

With  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  must  be  associated  that  of  Fellenberg, 
of  Hofwyl,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Wehrli,  labored  to  incorxx>rate 
industry  into  the  training  of  poor  and  neglected  children. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Reform  School  is  the  anion  of 
Christian  teaching  with  primary  education.  The  growing  and  changing 
needs  of  the  time  are  influenced  by  the  power  of  religion — affecting,  not 
one  portion  merely,  but  the  entire  life.  From  the  very  firet,  all  are  conscious 
of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  though  in  the  centre  of  Christi- 
anity, they  strive  to  do  the  work  of  Missionaries.  This  view  explains 
how  the  idea  of  a  Reform  School  started  into  independent  being  in  several 
places  at  the  same  time. 
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The  originator  of  the  Refonn  School  was  John  Falk,  of  Weimar,  the 
IHend  of  Goethe  and  Herder.    His  first  effort  was  purely  original,  a  stroke 
of  genius.     He  was  Oooncilor  of  Legation,  when,  seeing  the  devastation 
and  misery  caused  by  the  war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering.    The  Duke  of  Regusa,  in  1818,  had  begun  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion at  Weimar.  It  was  Just  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  After  the  battle, 
bands  of  roving  marauders  laid  the  country  again  in  ruins.    In  one  year, 
the  little  State  of  100,000  inhabitants  quartered  over  900,000  soldiers. 
Want  and  misery  reached  their  highest  point    The  war  soon  drove  the 
I>eople  from  their  homes.     Pestilence  followed.     At  this  time,  Falk  was 
suffering  great  bereavement.     One  after  the  other,  six  daughters  were 
taken  from  him ;  and  at  last,  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  died.     He 
was  childless.    Then  he  resolved  to  become  a  father  to  the  orphans  of  the 
war.    To  the  care  of  the  wretched  and  homeless  he  would  now  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life.    His  friend  Pastor  Horn  Joined  him.    They  formed  a 
society  called  *'  Friends  in  Need.  *'     In  1818,  they  had  found  homes  for 
300  children  in  the  families  of  farmers  and  mechanics.     Those  who  were 
without  religious  education  were  assembled  in  a  day  school,  the  confirmed 
attended  an  evening  school     As  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  were 
then  needing  assistance,  he  gathered  sixty  of  them,  and  gave  them  mstruo- 
tion  during  the  evening  in  the  art  of  teaching.    He  took  neglected  girls 
as  well  as  boys.     They  were  taught  reading,  writing,  sewing,  and  house- 
work.    In  this  way  Falk  became  the  center  of  an  ever-growing  circle  of 
missionary  labor.     In  his  work  of  1828,  he  says : — "  The  principal  object 
of  our  Society  during  eleven  years,  has  been  the  salvation  of  souls.     Not 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  those  of  our  own, 
in  Saxony  and  Prussia."    His  local  usefulness  reached  its  height  when  he 
determined  to  buUd  a  house  of  prayer,  aided  by  those  of  his  pupils  who 
were  apprenticed  to  mechanics.    The  comer-stone  of  this  **  Luther  hof 
was  laid  by  his  own  hands  in  1823.    The  building  was  finished  by  his 
scholars,  at  a  cost  of  15,000  thalers.    The  money  had  been  collected  prin- 
cipally in  North  Germany  and  Holland.    Falk  survived  the  completion  of 
this  work  but  a  short  time.    He  died  in  1826,  after  great  suffering,  but 
with  tall  faith  in  his  Saviour.    He  was  fifty-six  years  old.    The  closing 
labor  of  his  life  was  specially  important,  by  the  influence  it  exerted  on 
Middle  and  North  Germany ;  but  his  work  was  of  too  personal  a  nature 
to  last  beyond  the  life  of  its  author.    A  small  Orphan  Home  at  Weimar  is 
all  that  now  exists. 

The  foundation  of  St.  Martin,  a  similar  institution,  established  in  1819 
by  Reinthaler,  the  friend  of  Falk,  has  done  great  good.  Keinthaler  took 
children  out  of  the  streets  and  prisons,  and  taught  them  by  his  **  historical 
liturgical"  method.  During  the  first  twenty-two  years,  8610  children 
were  instructed.  But  these  institutions  could  not  continue.  For  a  time 
Reinthaler's  school  stopped.  In  1867  it  reopened  with  but  fifteen  boys. 
It  is  now  maintained  in  part  by  the  income  of  a  bequest  of  Reinthaler 
(8000  thalers),  and  partly  by  the  city  of  Erfurt.  King  Frederic  William 
lY.  presented  the  fine  building  dow  occupied  by  the  school. 

In  Silesia,  several  small  Reform  Schools  were  created  by  means  of 
the  previous  efforts  of  Falk  and  Reinthaler.     Some  of  these  are  stiU  in 
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existence.  There  were  establishments  at  Goldberg  (1829),  Luben  (1833), 
and  in  several  other  places.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Coiints 
Adalbert  and  Werner  yon  der  Ricke,  at  DOsselthal,  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive. This  work,  although  simultaneous  with  that  of  Falk,  was  entirely 
mdependent  of  it.  The  father  of  the  young  Counts  above  mentioned, 
who  died  in  1840,  aged  80,  had  established  a  Normal  School  at  Over- 
dyk,  on  the  Rh'me,  in  1789,  and  had  founded  besides  a  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Education.  The  French  occupation  destroyed  this  work, 
which  was,  however,  destined  to  reappear  in  another  way.  After  the 
war  of  1813,  great  destitution  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhine  country.  The  highways  were  filled  with  begging  children.  The 
young  Counts  yon  der  Ricke,  who  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  their 
father,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  poor.  The  old  Count  had  left  his 
sons  the  seminary  building  at  Overdyk.  Here  a  refUge  was  opened 
with  four  children,  in  October,  1819.  The  number  soon  increased  to 
sixty-eight.  All  good  things  grew  with  the  institution,  which  was 
soon  divided  into  two  departments  for  the  older  and  younger  scholar. 
The  attention  of  Count  Adalbert  was  directed  to  the  large  old  Abbey 
of  DUsselthal,  near  Dtksseldorf.  He  bought  it  for  51,573  thalers,  trust- 
ing that  God  would  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  it  In  June,  1822, 
the  higher  division,  numbering  forty-four  children,  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey.  The  primary  department  has  always  remained  at  Overdyk. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  estate  increased.  It  now  includes  493  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  fair  capital,  with  an  annual  income  of  20,000  thakn, 
partly  the  contribution  of  fHends.  During  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
particularly,  the  sympathies  of  the  charitable  in  North  Germany  were 
expressed  by  ample  provisions  of  money  and  materiaL  For  DOsselthal 
and  the  "  Luther  hof "  were  then  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  Kings  Frederic  William  III.  and  IV.  made  large  contribn- 
tions,  considerable  sums  were  sent  from  England,  and  the  Count  himself 
advanced  money  without  interest  Thus,  the  institution  was  able  to 
assume  large  proportions.  It  has  been  in  existence  forty-eight  years ;  2581 
children  have  been  educated,  and  afterwards  have  learned  a  trade.  Count 
yon  der  Ricke  presided  oyer  the  school  till  1847,  and  then  entrusted  its 
administration  to  a  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  During  that  year, 
DQsselthal  contained  179  pupils,  69  of  whom  were  girls.  It  has  greatly 
increased  since.  Counting  both  departments,  there  are  over  300  children 
in  charge,  making  it  the  largest  Reform  School  in  Germany.  The  children 
have  rooms  in  the  Abbey ;  they  receive  school  iiistruction,  and  learn  to 
work.  The  boys  are  employed  on  the  farm.  Since  1859,  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers  has  been  added,  from  which  132  graduates  have 
been  sent  out  DOsselthal  has  been  created  a  sep<irate  parish,  and  tfaoa 
has  corporate  privileges. 

The  third  establishment  important  in  the  history  of  Reform  Schools, 
is  Beuggen.  It  is  situated  at  the  very  southern  part  of  Baden,  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland,  and  actually  belongs  to  both  countries.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Spittler,  of  Basle,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  this 
school.  He  also  founded  the  Mission  House  of  Basle.  The  project  was 
carried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  war.    Resolutions  were  passed 
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amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  the  battle  field  of  Eoningen,  which  struck 
fear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1816  that  Spittler  and 
2eller,  returning  from  a  ylsit  to  the  Mission  House,  resolved  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Nonaal  School  in  connection  with  a  Reform  School. 
After  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  work,  the 
"Orand  Duke  of  Baden  consented  to  rent  them  the  Castle  of  Beuggen,  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  thirty  florins.  Here  the  first  Reform  School  of  South 
Oennany  was  founded,  in  which  seventy  children  are  now  instructed  A 
training  school  is  connected  with  it  Many  of  the  teachers  educated  there 
liaye  since  become  the  Directors  of  Reform  Schools  elsewhere.  In  1864i 
forty-three  years  after  its  foundation,  672  children,  and  277  brethren  had 
teen  admitted ;  while  153  teachers  had  been  sent  out  firom  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  reformatory  work  in  Wurtemburg  was  associated  with  the  school 
of  Beuggen.  The  Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Schools 
at  Idchtenstein  (1886)  and  Tempelhof  (1848)  are  among  the  larger  institu- 
tions of  the  kind.  Lichtenstein  was  founded  by  the  Prussian  School  In- 
spector Zeller,  after  a  visit  to  Beuggen,  which  ^erwards  came  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  VOlter.  It  is  situated  near  Weinsburg,  and  includes  a 
Keform  School  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  with  forty-six  pupils  in 
both.  A  Normal  School,  number  thirty-five  pupils,  is  carried  on  with  the 
School  for  boys.  The  whole  is  directed  by  an  inspector.  The  Tempel- 
hof Reform  School,  numbering  ninety-two  scholars,  has  a  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Private  Seminary  for  teachers,  connected  with  it ;  both 
of  which  are  designed  to  supply  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg.  Among  the 
high-bom  persons  who  have  supported  the  Wurtemburg  schools,  we  must 
mention  with  due  honor  the  Duchess  Henrietta. 

The  institutions  of  Gustavus  Werner  belong  to  this  class.  There  are 
«i^ht  of  them :  the  Chief  Home  at  Reutlingen,  with  its  seven  Branch  or 
Associated  Schools.  These  Asylums  possess  three  hundred  and  twenty- three 
acres  of  land,  a  large  industrial  factory,  with  an  annual  working  capital 
of  thirty  thousand  florins.  In  1862,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pupils 
were  accommodated  here,  but  financial  losses  have  reduced  the  number  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Seven  hundred  children  in  all  have  been 
educated  there.  In  1867  Wurtemburg  contained  thirty-two  institutions  of 
the  kind:  twenty-six  Protestant,  five  Catholic,  and  one  Jewish  Reform 
School  These  could  accommodate  1667  children,  and  in  1867  actually  did 
•contain  1269  pupils.  The  total  number  of  children  received  since  1820  is 
10,099.  There  are  besides  many  Societies,  whose  object  is  to  bring  neg- 
lected children  into  Homes,  or  Schools.  All  these  institutions  and  societies 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  Central  Committee  of  Charity,  organized  in 
1817  by  Queen  Catherine,  the  foundress  of  St  Pauline,  the  first  Reform 
School  in  Wurtemburg,  Stuttgart. 

Wurtemburg  has  done  more  for  reform  and  education  than  any  other 
Oerman  state.  It  is  strange  that  the  efforts  of  Protestants  here  should  have 
ceased  in  1848,  for  the  two  Schools  established  in  1856-59  have  no  impor- 
tance. On  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  church  has  shown  great  energy.  In 
1848  it  possessed  but  one  Reform  School,  but  now  has  five,  in  which  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  are  educated.    These  Wurtemburg  insti- 
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tutions  adopt  children  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  them  from  neglect  and 
vice ;  this  is  a  characteristic  feature.     The  report  of  the  anniTersaij  of 
18C7  COD  firms  this:  The  Schools  are  termed  *' Institutions  for  Neglected 
Children/'  and  they  are  further  distinguished  from  the  foundation  of 
SchOnbtlhthof,  which  admits  boys  from  the  House  of  Ck>rrection. 

The  Farm  and  Relorm  Schools  of  Switzerland  must  be  considered  to- 
gether, for  they  differ  only  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars.  From 
1810  to  1830,  seven  Schools  were  erected.  During  the  next  ten  years  t'vrehre 
were  founded,  and  from  1841  to  1846  ten  more.  In  1846  there  were  t'wenty- 
nine  schools  with  seven  hundred  pupils.  Since  that  time  fifteen  new  in- 
stitutions have  been  established,  so  that  Switzerland  has  now  forty-fonr 
schools  with  1543  pupils.  The  name  of  Professor  Spleiss  ranks  first  among 
the  early  laborers  in  this  field.  The  "  Swiss  Patriotic  Society  "  and  BarcoL 
Wessenberg  foimded  the  Reform  School  at  Bachtelen,  near  Berne  in  1839. 
Berne  has  fourteen  of  these  institutions,  among  which  are  several  Schools 
for  Children  condemned  for  crime.  ZtUich  has  four,  St  Gkdl  four,  Ln- 
ceme  and  Appenzell  one  each.  Sonnenberg,  near  Lucerne,  is  a  Catholic 
foundation.  The  School  at  Oldburg  in  Argovia  is  for  both  oonfessiona. 
The  rest  are  Protestant. 

Reform  Schools  were  established  in  South  Germany  in  1848 — fizst  in 
Bavaria,  and  afterwards  at  Neuhof,  near  Strasburg,  and  in  Baden.  The 
name  of  Earl  von  Raumer  is  connected  with  the  Bavarian  schools.  He 
established  in  1824  the  first  Reform  School  at  Numberg,  under  a  director 
firom  Beuggen.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Pastor  Kraft  of  Erlangen,  whose 
house  was  a  centre  of  all  missionaiy  enterprise,  undertook  a  similar  work. 
Aided  by  his  family,  and  a  student,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  of  Wurtemburg,  he  founded  a  Reform  School  for  girls  in  !Er- 
langen,  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  educated  at  DtlsselthaL 

In  Bayreuth  the  dedication  of  a  monimient  to  Jean  Paul  (1841)  in- 
duced the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  fotmd  a  school.  The  establishment  of  the 
Reform  School  at  Neuhof,  near  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  is  a  beautiful  evidence 
of  Christian  faith.  A  pious  carpenter,  Phil.  James  Wurtz,  was  the  founder 
of  it.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- tree,  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  hia 
school. 

In  Baden  a  Society  had  been  formed,  with  Baron  Wessenberg  at  the 
head,  which  formed  a  Protestant  School  at  Durlach,  and  a  Catholic  one 
in  the  Convent  of  Mariahof  (1843),  each  numbering  fifty  pupils.  While  the 
interest  in  Reform  Schools  was  fast  increasing  in  the  south  and  southwest 
of  Germany,  it  seemed  to  be  dying  away  in  the  north.  After  Falk's  deaths 
in  1826,  Lutherhof  was  suspended.  St  Martin's,  at  Erfhrt,  and  DQsselthal 
showed  little  vigor.  At  that  time  the  bond  of  German  union  was  wanting. 
There  was  no  national  sympathy  between  the  countries  of  the  north 
and  south. 

Besides  the  work  of  reform  carried  on  in  Southern  Germany,  there 
were  some  institutions  started  in  Berlin  and  in  some  of  the  provinces,  the 
fhiit  of  political  expediency.  One  of  these  was  founded  by  M.  Rother, 
assisted  by  some  members  of  the  Berlin  magistracy.  It  is  situated  before 
the  Halle-Gate,  and  was  first  opened  in  1825,  under  director  Eop£  The 
inmates  were  sent  by  the  Berlin  magistracy.    The  hiBtitute  contains  toiif^ 
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eigbt  pupilfi  at  an  annual  expense  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  tibia- 
lers  paid  by  the  city.    They  are  under  the  care  of  the  civil  authorities,  for  it 
is  a  kind  of  Private  House  of  Correction.  Parents  may  send  their  children 
liere,  as  in  other  Reform  Schools ;  but  the  discipline  is  necessarily  severe. 
For  many  years  the  pupils  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  screws. 
For  a  time  the  boys,  strictly  watched,  printed  the  papers  relating  to  the 
public  debt.    The  scholars  are  also  obliged  to  work  in  the  house  and  gar- 
den.    The  institution  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  and  contains  in 
the  one  sixty-nine  boys,  and  in  the  other  thirty-eight  girls.    Within  the 
last  forty-two  years,  1,619  children  have  been  admitted.    The  capabilities 
of  the  establishment  will  soon  be  increased,  for  a  new  building  (200  feet  in 
front,  80  ft  deep)  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  140,000  thalers.     It.  is  ftir- 
nished  with  every  convenience,  with  large  enclosed  play -grounds.    The 
children  are  divided  into  twenties.    Every  "twenty"  forms  a  "family," 
over  which  a  special  educator  presides. 

If  was  natural  that  the  example  of  the  capitol  should  be  followed  by 
other  places.  Many  different  societies  worked  to  lessen  the  number  of 
young  criminals,  which  had  alarmingly  increased.  New  Reform  Schools 
were  organized  after  the  plan  of  Berlin,  at  Memel,  Frankfort,  Posen, 
K5nigsberg,  etc.  Not  one  has  ever  equalled  the  model.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  through  these  Schools,  communal  aid  could  be  given  to  a  large 
class,  who  now  fall  into  crime  from  want  of  care.  These  Institutions,  with 
the  exception  of  Stettin,  disappeared,  when  the  government  erected  special 
Houses  of  Correction  for  young  criminals.  Such  departments  were  soon 
established  in  Saxony.  A  House  of  Correction  was  founded  at  Hamburg, 
1829.  It  opened  with  nineteen  inmates.  In  1833  it  numbered  two  hundred. 
There  are  twelve  houses  of  this  class  in  Prussia,  three  in  Saxony,  and  one 
in  Wurtemburg,  one  at  Hamburg  and  one  at  Bremen. 

It  would  appear  as  if  in  the  north  of  Germany  the  distinct  interests  of 
the  Reform  School  proper  had  become  absorbed  in  those  of  the  communal 
establishments.  This  was  the  more  to  be  feared  from  the  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  time.  Religious  feeling  only  could  call  the  true  charitable 
school  to  Ufe.  The  people  were  accustomed  to  contribute  liberally  to 
benevolent  objects  of  a  more  general  character.  They  were  not  used  to 
denying  themselves  for  the  sake  of  furthering  miesionary  work.  A  few 
scattered  communes  alone  made  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  ground 
for  such  labors  had  first  to  be  won.  It  was  a  very  difi'erent  field  from 
that  of  Wurtemburg  and  Basle,*  where  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  had  been 
fhlly  awakened.  Still  there  were  many  persons  who  worked  on,  hoping 
for  co-operative  aid,  which  came  at  last  Falk  and  the  school  at  Dflssel- 
thai  had  much  influence  on  the  work,  but  the  great  movement  began  in 

1848. 

BauTia  Hdtu. 

The  success  of  the  North  Gkrman  Reform  Schools  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  BauTie  Hawt*  which  was  the  first  of  many  similar 
institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country.     The  R>iuhe  Haus  was  in  its  first 

♦  A  ftill  notice  of  the  Rauhe  Haut^  drawn  from  the  annual  reporta  of  the  founder  and 
the  published  account  of  vUiCore  both  American  and  European,  will  be  found  in  the 
American  Journal  qf  Education,  Vol.  Ill ,  G-(K)3,  and  in  BaniArd's  Refonnatoir  School  and 
Education,  p.  18, 107. 
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Inception  designed  bj  some  of  its  friends  as  a  House  of  Coirection  for  the 
tity  of  Hamburg.  It  was  proposed  to  take  the  children  from  the  Work 
House  for  Young  Criminals,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  put  them 
under  the  care  of  the  new  Reform  School ;  but  the  leaders  of  tiids  educar 
tional  movement  introduced  an  article  in  the  constitution  which  declared 
that  *'  the  new  institute  did  not  intend  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  public  insti- 
tutions." By  this  they  lost  all  aid  from  the  city,  but  preserved  that  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  Reform  School — missionary  work  among  poor  and 
neglected  children.  In  this  they  were  in  accord  with  the  directors  of 
the  schools  of  Weimar,  Dflsselthal  and  Beuggen.  The  Rauhe  Haus  has 
admitted  (to  1867)  783  children,  176  of  whom  were  girls;  688  have  been 
discharged.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1867  was  129.  There  were  about 
forty  Brothers  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  the  entire  honaehold 
numbered  450  persons.  New  buildings  have  just  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  Ihalers. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  institutionB  confirmed  the  belief  in 
the  efficiency  of  their  labor.  The  great  motive  power  was  a  conviction 
of  the  need  of  organizing  the  household  into  families.  For  this  work 
individuals  must  be  selected  and  trained.  These  weie  soon  known  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  This  Brotherhood  represents  the 
various  social  and  religious  interests  which  gradually  formed  the  leading 
idea  of  the  Inner,  or  Home  Mission,  as  the  object  of  the  whole. 

Three  points  in  the  Inner  Mission  should  be  especially  noticed  as 
afterwards  becoming  important:  1st  The  tendency  of  inner  missions  to 
carry  out  the  interests  of  Christianity  by  opposing  infidelity  and  worldli- 
ness.  Proper  men  were  found  in  the  Brotherhood,  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  work.  2d.  The  necessity  of  their  independence  of 
those  civil  authorities  who  only  hinder  and  restrain  the  full  development. 
Finally :  The  complete  poverty  of  the  association,  and  its  dependence  on 
God  and  the  charity  of  His  servants.  Thus  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  pros- 
pered. Its  example  has  set  the  same  principles  working  in  many  similar 
establishments. 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  Rauhe 
Haus  in  this  regard,  we  must  consider  two  periods :  First,  from  the  date 
of  the  foundation  (1838)  to  1848,  when  the  system  had  not  been  itdly 
developed.  This  was  a  period  of  great  difficulties;  a  time  of  consolida- 
tion, of  organization,  and  of  preparation  for  future  action.  Every  eneigy 
was  used  in  assembling,  training  and  sending  out  Brothers,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  reformatory  education.  There  was  at  first  great  difficulty  in 
finding  proper  persons.  The  first  were  sent  by  request  from  Beuggen, 
in  1884.  Of  the  1350  Brothers  who  applied  for  admission— of  whom  460 
actually  entered  the  institution — two  only  were  from  Hamburg ;  the  others 
were  from  the  different  countries  of  Germany.  Applications  for  mission- 
ary Brothers  have  come  exclusively  from  those  distant  countries  where 
the  German  tongue  is  spoken  and  the  Evangelical  Church  is  found. 
The  first  Brothers  were  called  into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  while 
others  found  their  sphere  of  labor  in  the  far  West  of  North  America.  The 
former  became  directors  of  Reform  Schools  in  Mitau  (1837),  Narva  (1838) 
and  Reval  (1842). 
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The  Reyal  eBtablishment  in  Rusda  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  the 
Rauhe  Hans.  There  have  been  259  children  admitted  since  1843 ;  206  of 
these  have  left  the  school:  so  that  there  are  now  fifty-three  children, 
divided  into  three  families,  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Bauer.  A 
society  of  Brothers  has  also  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  residing  in  Reyal  have  undertaken  their  education. 
Six  Brothers  are  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  three  families.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Brothers  is  especially  difficult  here,  for  a  successAil  teacher  in 
Kussia  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  the  Esthnic 
dialect  as  well.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  thirty-three  Brothers 
have  been  trained  at  Reyal,  and  sent  out  as  parochial  teachers,  organists, 
€tc.  They  labor  in  both  city  and  country,  and  are  stationed  from  St 
Petersburg  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  Brothers  sent  to  America  in  1845-7  haye  been  followed  by  many 
others.  They  occupy  poeitiona  as  preachers,  teachers,  directors  of  Poor 
Houses,  and  as  founders  of  churches  and  schools. 

The  first  field  for  Reform  Schools  was  offered  by  the  connection  of 
the  Rauhe  Haus  with  Switzerland.  The  Brother  sent  there  returned  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  school  founded  by  the  '*  Swiss  Patriotic  Society" 
at  Bachtelen,  near  Berne.  Bachtelen  has  been  organized  on  the  plan  of 
the  Rauhe  Haus.  It  consists  of  four  families,  with  fifty  boys,  and  con- 
tains a  training  school  for  teachers,  with  thirty  pupils.  There  is  alpo  a 
&rm  of  150  acres,  which  feeds  thirty  to  forty  cattle.  It  has  admitted 
250  boys  since  its  foundation,  205  of  whom  haye  left  Since  its  establish- 
ment twenty-six  new  schools  haye  been  founded ;  with  twelye  of  them 
Bilchtelen  directly  co-operated.  The  Berne  Reform  School  in  Landorf, 
with  forty  children  in  four  families,  admits  condemned  criminals  only. 
The  Victoria  Reform  School  in  Kleinweber,  near  Bau,  founded  on  a 
bequest  of  600,000  francs,  contains  seyenty-two  children  in  seyen  families. 
Aarwangen,  for  condemned  children,  has  forty-fiye  children  in  three 
families.  There  are  three  other  schools  in  Zurich,  Lucerne  and  Yaud, 
each  numbering  200  pupils,  diyided  into  three  families.  The  one  in 
Lucerne  is  a  Catholic  foundation.  In  the  other  Eyangelical  Reform 
Schools  the  directors  (House  Fathers)  haye  been  trained  at  Bachtelen. 
The  school  of  Geneya,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

The  influence  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  was  first  yisible  in  France  in  1839. 
M.  Demetz,  then  a  Councilor  of  the  Otmrt  Boyale^  now  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Ckmrt  Imperude  of  Paris,  haying  satisfied  himself  that  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  the  deprayed  was  not  known  in  France,  yisited  other 
countries,  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  system. 
Conyinced  that  this  was  the  true  method,  he  returned  to  France  and 
founded  the  Reform  School  at  Mettray,*  near  Tours,  oyer  which  he  still 
presides. 

Mettray  was  the  first  OdUnm  AgricdU  Penitentiare  in  France.  The  plan 
is  much  modified  from  that  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  It  is  diyided  into  families, 
which  liye  in  separate  houses.    It  is  a  Catholic  institution,  and  contains 

*  For  history  of  Mettray  Bee  Bamard*p  Reformatory  Schools,  etc.,  p.  147-900,  and 
Amaiean  Jownal  qf  Bcbtoation^  p.  Vol.  m  667-786. 
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700  pupils.  To  obtain  the  neceasaiy  assistants,  lay  brothers  are  trained 
like  those  of  the  Rauhe  Hans.  They  first  assist  in  teaching  the  children^ 
and  are  then  sent  to  new  institutions.  The  success  of  Mettray  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  411  similar  organizations,  of  which  twenty-three  are 
penitentiary  schools.  All  carry  on  agriculture  and  an  extensive  system 
of  mechanical  labor. 

A  Reform  School  was  founded  in  Sweden  by  Baron  Qyldenkiok,  after 
visiting  the  Rauhe  Haus. 

While  the  Rauhe  Haus  influenced  the  countries  round  Gtermany,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  its  system  and  principles,  €rer- 
many  itself  was  for  a  time  comparatively  unaffected  by  its  reformatory 
work.  But  after  1840  a  change  was  manifest  This  was  brought  about 
by  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  school,  the 
interest  felt  in  it  by  prominent  men  of  the  time,  and  its  connection  witli 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  subject  of  home  missions  began 
to  be  agitated.  A  strong  wish  was  expressed  to  unite  with  the  Ham- 
burg school  in  working  for  the  depraved.  Large  and  small  societies  were 
formed  for  missionary  work,  the  first  of  which  was  at  Celle,  in  Hanover. 
Between  1843  and  1847,  the  first  Reform  Schools  of  North  Germany  sprang 
into  existence.  Rostock  was  founded  in  1843  by  Professors  Erabbe  and 
Hoffman  and  Senator  Passow ;  Celle,  by  Pastor  Hugues,  in  1844 ;  Lubeck, 
in  1845,  by  Dr.  Liadenberg;  Bremen,  in  1847,  by  Drs.  Treviranus  and  Post. 
The  directors  of  these  yarious  schools  were  all  from  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and 
followed  its  plan  of  family  organiz-jition.  Most  of  them  practice  fiumin^ 
with  success.  The  school  of  Celle  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  second 
one  at  Schladen,  Hanover,  in  1852,  directed  by  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus.  In  Mecklenberg,  through  the  exertions  of  Professors  Hoff- 
man  and  Krabbe,  aided  by  many  prominent  clergymen,  a  general  society 
was  formed,  which  soon  absorbed  the  special  organizations. 

Reform  Schools  were  established  at  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  in  1847,  by- 
Count  Erasson ;  at  RQgen,  Brandenburg,  and  at  Berlin  by  Schmidt,  in 
1847 ;  in  Athaldensleben,  Saxony,  by  Von  Nathusius.  A  Reform  School 
was  projected  in  Flensburg  in  1833,  but  established  fourteen  years  later  by 
Volquarts.  The  New  Brotherhood  was  founded  at  Duisburg  in  1845  by 
Pastor  Fliedner,  one  of  the  former  teachers  of  the  Riuhe  Haus.  This, 
school  now  contains  120  Brothers,  and  250  children  have  been  admitted 
since  its  foundation ;  their  number  was  thirty-five  last  year.  A  hospital 
for  the  poor  is  attached  to  it,  accommodating  twenty-two  persons.  The 
expenses  In  1864  amounted  to  17,000  thalers. 

In  1846  the  festival  of  Pestalozzi  was  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of 
several  institutions  for  youth.  Many  of  these,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the 
reformer,  expressed  their  opposition  to  decided  Christian  trainiDg.  In 
1847  a  correspondence  relating  to  Reform  Schools  and  Brotherhoods  waa 
carried  on  between  the  Rauhe  Haus  and  two  Catholic  bishops  of  Moravia 
and  Austria,  but  with  no  definite  result 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  commences  with 
the  year  1848.  Ten  Brothers  went  to  Silesia  to  help  nurse  the  sick  during 
the  raging  of  a  pestilential  disease.  More  than  10,000  children  had  become 
orphaned.    The  Prince  of  Pless  offered  for  their  accommodation  the  houaea 
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at  the  Baths  of  Charkow.  The  system  of  family  organizatiou  was  directly 
introduced  under  the  direction  of  a  Brother.  A  second  institution  was 
established  in  Warschowitz.  Both  were  intended  for  those  Protestant 
orphans  whose  parents  had  died  of  the  typhus  fever.  They  were  afterwards 
dissolved.  The  Catholic  orphans  were  taken  care  of  by  the  orders  of 
Prince  Bishop  Diepenbrok.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Rauhe  Haus  to 
furnish  all  the  assistance  that  was  required.  Several  new  Brotherhoods 
were  therefore  founded,  viz. :  at  ZUllchow,  near  Stettin  (1850),  at  Keinstedt 
in  Saxony  (1850),  and  at  Puckenhoff,  near  Erlangen  (1851).  It  was  the 
object  of  these  organizations  to  train  laborers  for  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
inspectors  were  from  the  theological  class  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  A  few  of 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Brotherhoods  merit  a  more  particular 
description. 

The  institution  at  ZnUchow  is  under  the  direction  of  Gustavus  Zahn, 
the  poet  and  author.  In  1865  the  Brotherhood  had  eighty-nine  regular 
inmates,  twenty-nine  of  whom  are  now  working  in  different  educational 
establishments.  The  Reform  School  founded  in  1831  discharged  the  girls 
in  1847.  In  1864  the  whole  number  of  children  received  was  412.  In  1850 
the  inmates  had  numbered  thirty-nine.  At  this  time  about  sixty  pupils  are 
assembled  in  four  families.  A  fine  garden  of  fifteen  acres  is  cultivated,  and 
a  small  farm  with  twelve  cows  is  taken  care  of  by  the  scholars.  They  are 
also  employed  in  making  plastic  representations  of  biblical  history  for 
Christmas,  and  in  the  sale  of  religious  pamphlets.  A  hospital,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  is  united  to  the  institution.  The 
Brothers  of  ZQllchow  attend  to  the  sick.  The  Provincial  Institute  for 
Idiots  is  also  under  their  care,  with  a  special  director.  The  appropriations 
for  its  support  amount  to  11,000  thalers  per  year.  Its  situation  and  extent 
make  it  the  center  of  all  reformatory  enterprise  in  Pomerania. 

The  Reform  School  and  Brotherhood  at  Lindenhof  near  Neinstaat, 
which  was  reorganized  under  Nathusius  in  1850,  were  at  first  conducted 
by  assistants  from  the  Rauhe  Haus.  They  are  now  directed  by  Dr. 
Hardiland,  formerly  a  missionary  to  Borneo  and  South  Africa.  The 
number  of  boys  admitted  to  the  Lindenhof  from  1850-57,  were  255. 
Two  hundred  left,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  now  fifty- five.  There 
are  six  brothers  in  the  home.  Ten  of  the  forty-six  regularly  graduated 
brothers,  are  directors  of  Reform  Schools,  while  six  are  assistants.  Six- 
teen work  at  a  trade,  foiir  are  assistants  in  asylums  for  the  blind,  others 
are  teachers  and  foreign  missionaries.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution amount  to  six  thousand  thalers. 

The  Reform  School  for  boys  recently  founded  (1851,)  at  Puckenhof, 
near  Erlangen,  which  is  connected  with  that  school  for  girls  previously 
established  by  Pastor  Kraft,  has  also  a  Brotherhood  Joined  with  it,  under 
the  direction  of  men,  educated  in  theology.  This  institution  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  the  university  of  Erlangen,  but  has  had  but  few  students 
up  to  this  time.  The  Reform  School  numbers  thirty-two  pupils,  eighteen 
boys  and  fourteen  girls.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  is  forty-five. 
Annual  expenses  of  2500  thalers  are  paid  by  free  contributions. 

The  Protestant  foundation  of  St.  John,  near  Berlin,  is  an  agricultural 
branch  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  under  the  same  director.    It  numbers  one 
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hundred  inmates,  including  twenty-four  brothers.  It  owns  120  acres  of 
land,  and  is  provided  with  excellent  buildings.  Neglected  children  are 
received,  and  even  those  needing  especially  careful  management.  It 
forms  an  independent  parish,  with  about  10,000  thalers  revenue.  Daring 
the  last  three  years  over  60,000  thalers  have  been  spent  for  new  buildings. 
A  French  Brotherhood  was  established  (1865,)  near  Geneva,  by  Dr. 
Bertim.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  French  clergyman,  M.  Tophel, 
and  has  a  Reform  School  for  boys  connected  with  it 

The  accompanying  table  (A)  exhibits  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Reform  School  of  Germany. 

PROORESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OEBMAlf  REFOBM  SCHOOLS. 
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(™)         "             Hanover, 

2 

4 

6 

(n)          «             Ilessia, 

1 

2 

3 

(o)         "             Nassau,  . 

3 

3 

Catholic  Schools,  . 

9 

9 

3. 

Wurtemberg, 

7 

19 

6 

33 

4. 

Baden,    .... 

1 

2 

12 

15 

6. 

Hamburg,    . 

1 

1 

6. 

Lubeck,  .... 

1 

1 

7. 

Bremen, 

1 

1 

2 

8. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 

1 

1 

9. 

Mecklenburg- Strelitz, 

1 

1 

10. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, 

1 

2 

3 

11. 

Bavaria, 

3 

75 

78 

12. 

Kingdom  of  Saxony,    . 

17 

17 

18. 

Lippe,          .           .           .           , 

1 

1 

14. 

Bemburg, 

2 

2 

15. 

Reuss-Schleiz, 

1 

1 

16. 

Reuss-Greiz, 

1 

1 

17. 

Anhalt-Cmhen,  . 

1 

1 

18. 

Oldenburg, 

Bnmswici,  .... 

1 

1 

19. 

48 

1 

1 

Total, 

• 

16 

290 

354 

In  Switzerland.    .... 

44 

^ 

A.lsace,       .... 

• 

1 

1 

2 

• 

Russian  Provinces,     . 

4 

4 

Total,         .... 

17 

52 

291 

404 
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In  this  table  three  periods  are  distingulBhed,  viz:  The  data  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Reform  Schools,  between  the  years  1813-1830; 
their  introduction  into  central  Germany,  between  1831  and  1847;  the 
efforts  of  the  inner  mission  after  1848.  The  total  number  of  Keform 
Schools,  given  as  404,  is  probably  greater,  as  those  of  recent  erection 
could  not  be  added  for  want  of  reliable  information.  From  annual 
reports  we  learn  that  one  half  the  institutions  of  Germany  number  5,235 
pupils;  the  total  number  in  404  schools  may  safely  be  estimated  at  12,000. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  is  yariously  given  at  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thalers.  At  the  smallest  estimate  of  fifty  thalers,  the  yearly  expense 
would  amount  to  600,000  thalers,  which  is  contributed  by  the  beneyolent 

Societies  in  aid  of  Heformatory  Education  have  not  been  specially 
mentioned,  yet  a  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard  to  them.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  children  were  taken  care  of  during  1862,  by  a 
society  of  Baden.  In  Wurtemburg  there  are  eighteen  such  societies, 
besides  that  of  the  ladies  of  Stuttgart.  The  Educational  Societies  found- 
ed by  Pastor  Brain  at  Neukirchen,  (1850,)  have  labored  with  great  success. 
Each  of  these  societies  has  its  special  agents,  generally  young  clergymen, 
who  visit  christian  families  throughout  the  country  to  induce  them  to 
take  charge  of  neglected  children.  The  society  of  Neukirchen  provides 
for  132  children,  117  of  which  are  in  100  fdmilies  in  the  district  There 
are  similar  societies  at  Eberfeld,  with  148  children,  and  Barmen,  with  86; 
also  smaUer  societies  at  Romsdorf,  Solingen,  Schmelm,  each  providing 
for  12  to  80  children.  All  these  societies  in  Hhenish  Prussia,  maintain  from 
450  to  500  children,  and  when  those  in  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  are 
added,  the  number  swells  to  12,000.  This  seems  a  great  result  of  the 
labor  b^gim  in  1848,  and  is  greater  yet  when  we  consider  the  progress  in 
other  countries. 

In  England  alone,  291  institutions  of  this  class  were  founded  between 
1840  and  1850,  containing  nearly  23,000  pupils,  and  expending  annually 
about  £289,000.  The  Ragged  Schools  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  In 
1866,  there  were  1168  of  these  in  London  alone,  containing  41,201  pupils, 
taught  by  3,241  teachers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  received  no  compen- 
sation for  their  labors. 

The  results  in  Germany  are  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
how  the  revolutionary  feelhig  of  the  time  predicted  the  certain  downfall 
of  all  Christian  schools.  This  spirit  was  so  violent  that,  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  the  populace  demolished  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
institutions,  and  similar  outbreaks  were  feared  in  Nothem  Gkrmany.  But 
now  a  firm  faith  in  Gk)d,  and  in  the  blessings  attendant  on  His  service, 
awoke.  The  languishing  schools  revived.  Hundreds  were  established, 
and  grew  prosperously.  It  was  then  said  that  reform  was  a  fashion, 
which  would  soon  pass  away.  But  in  this  noble  work  of  educating  and 
caring  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  neglected,  all  classes  united,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  peasant  and  citizen,  servant  and 
princess.  Societies,  communes,  governments,  all  worked  together. 
Private  persons  opened  their  houses  and  princes  their  palaces  to  receive 
the  children,  and  accustom  them  to  the  life  of  a  christian  family.  Fearfiil 
pictures  of  sin  did  not  appal  them,  but  only -incited  to  ftesih  acts  of 
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charity.  All  gave  what  they  could  for  the  buildmg  of  Reform  Schools^ 
some  their  hard-earned  pence,  others  thousands.  The  very  poverty  of  the 
institutions  gave  them  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

King  Max  of  Bavaria,  in  a  decree  of  Nov.  20, 1851,  expresses  liis 
pleasure  in   the  establishment  of  Reform  Schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.      He  thinks  that  their  unrestricted  management  is  an 
essential  feature,  and  that  the  State  should  only  aid  the  administration 
and  progress  of  the  organizations  at  certain  times.    A  Catholic  priest  of 
Bavaria,  who  read  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  was 
induced  to  found  a  school  on  its  plan.    The  united  efforts  of  both  Cathol  ic 
and  Evangelical  Churches,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  75  Reform  Schools 
in  Bavaria.    In  Baden,  15  schools  were  organized.    The  northern  prov- 
inces of  Prussia  began  the  work  with  success,  which  has  been  shared  by 
Saxony  and  other  lesser  states.    The  great  missionary  work  of  the  19tli 
century  has  not  reached  its  consummation.    Indeed,  it  has  scarcely  been 
b^gun  in  many  places  most  in  need  of  it   Obstacles  exist  everywhere,  chiefly 
resulting  from  that  deep  national  struggle  for  belief  in  revelation.    For 
this  reason,  the  leading  principles  of  the  work  of  Reform  should  be 
presented  in  detail,  as  clearly  as  possible. 

ni.  PUPILS  Ain>  THBIR  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  work  of  each  institution  must  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible. 
Elements  must  be  classified ;  conflicting  ones  removed,  those  that  agree 
brought  into  distinct  departments.  This  limits  the  work  of  each  institu- 
tion, concentrates  its  power  and  divides  the  labor  into  separate  groups, 
thus  forming  an  organized  system. 

(1 )  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  religions 
denomination  of  Reform  Schools.  We  may  regard  them  as  independent 
Christian  enterprises,  belonging  to  some  particular  ('hurch,  or  as  con- 
fessions of  a  certain  faith.  They  are  in  this  way  distinct  from  the  houses 
of  correction  belonging  to  the  State,  in  which  religious  differences  do  not 
receive  much  consideration,  although  within  a  few  years,  divisions  have 
been  made  as  in  the  Reform  Schools.  There  is  now  but  one  mixed 
Reform  School  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  Baden,  the  Archbishop 
insisted  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  faiths,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  should  be  submitted  to  his  authority,  but  this  was  not 
done.  It  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  taken  hold  of  the 
education  of  the  neglected  children  most  zealously,  but  we  know  very 
little  of  their  views  and  plans  in  the  matter,  owing  to  the  want  of  reports. 
Dr.  Hirscher's  treatise  is  therefore  an  interesting  authority.  He  describes 
the  Reform  School  as  a  penitentiary,  not  as  much  for  punishment  as  for 
correction.  The  rules  of  the  institution  must  be  severely  maintained ; 
every  error  punished.  Hard  work  and  hard  discipline  are  indispensable. 
He  considers  religion  as  a  means  of  education  which  works  by  fear.  The 
avenging  justice  of  Qod  is  strongly  brought  forward,  while  the  pardoning 
mercy  through  Christ  is  more  lightly  touched  upon.  Perhaps  these  views 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
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In  France  the  schools  are  of  a  religious  character,  but  are  more 
Christian  than  sectarian.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Mettray,  and 
many  of  the  farm  and  penitentiary  schools  founded  by  private  persons. 

In  1848,  eighteen  of  the  forty-one  schools  of  France  were  under  the 
charge  of  laymen,  fifteen  cared  for  by  priests  and  friars.  Of  the  404 
Cterman  Reform  Schools,  824  are  Protestant  and  eighty  Roman  Catholic 

(2.)  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  Reform  Schools  are 
needed  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
practicability  of  uniting  the  sexes  in  the  same  institution.  The  character 
of  the  children  and  the  accommodations  of  the  buildings  must  be  taken 
into  account  Many  of  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg,  Baden  and  Bavaria, 
unite  the  two  sexes.  In  some  of  the  establishments  they  are  placed  in 
different  divisions  under  special  teachers.  Tubingen  and  a  few  other 
schools,  the  boys  and  girls  occupy  different  parts  of  the  building.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  consolidated  some  of  their  institutions,  but  have 
placed  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  buildings.  Heiligenbrun  admits 
girls  only.  Four  or  five  only  of  the  forty-four  schools  ot  Switzerland  are 
for  girls.  In  Baden,  some  of  the  schools  are  separate  in  this  regard, 
others  not  In  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Reform  Schools  are  devoted  to 
the  sexes  separately.  There  were  formerly  a  few  instances  where  the  sexes 
were  placed  in  one  establishment,  as  at  Stettin ;  but  this  did  not  answer, 
and  a  separation  was  made.  The  pupils  of  the  northern  Reform  Schools 
are  morally  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  southern.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  latter  organizations  would  be  ruinous  in  the  north.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  both  sexes  are  in  one  school,  but  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  ensures  perfect  supervision.  The  newly 
erected  buildings  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  were  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
any  trouble  is  guarded  against,  and  an  secret  interview  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Whenever  tke  children  are  particularly  vicious,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  although  the  economical  wants  of  the 
kitchen,  washing,  sewiug  etc,  make  it  often  desirable  to  have  the  girls  in 
the  same  establishment  with  the  boys.  The  number  of  girls  in  the 
Reform  Schools  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  boys ;  there  are  fewer 
women  in  tlie  penitentiaries.  This  is  a  general  fact  But  the  quality 
makes  up  for  quantity  here,  since  the  depraved  girl  stands  on  a  lower 
plane  than  the  vicious  boy.  The  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  girls  are 
secret,  their  cure  more  difficult  There  are  not  enough  Reform  Schools 
for  girls,  but  this  is  a  want  which  promises  to  be  soon  filled.  In  France, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  carefully  separated. 

In  1862,  eight  public  institutions  contained  2026  boys ;  twenty-eight 
private  schools  numbered  4578 — total,  6604.  In  the  twenty-three  private 
institutions  for  girls,  were  1718  children  ;  and  in  the  two  public  schools 
160-total,  1878. 

(8.)  Another  question  to  be  considered  is  the  age  of  the  pupil  to  be 
admitted  or  discharged.  The  regulations  of  various  Reform  Schools  differ, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
their  rules.  It  is  not  often  that  children  are  admitted  before  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve    Before  that  time,  parents  will  endeavour  themselyes  to 
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train  their  children.  Some  exceptional  cases  have  been  presented  at  seven 
years ;  these  instances  are  rare,  and  difficult  to  manage.  As  a  rule,  the 
admission  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  fourteen  years.  The  pupil  should 
be  under  training  about  three  years.  Experience  has  proved  that  a  last- 
ing effect  cannot  well  be  produced  in  a  shorter  time.  The  age  for  admission 
must  not  be  more  than  fifteen,  or  else  the  school  would  have  inmates 
seventeen  years  old,  which  must  be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  that  tliej 
leave  the  Reform  School  at  sixteen,  for  they  would  lose  the  elasticity 
necessary  for  those  new  relations  of  life  for  which  they  must  prepare 
themselves.  Girls  may  be  kept  later.  Accordingly,  the  Reform  Schools 
generally  contain  pupils  fh)m  eleven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Boys  of  the 
wealthier  classes  are  not  usually  sent  to  the  Rauhe  Haas  before  the  age 
of  fourteen.    Their  parents  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  at  reformation. 

(4 )  There  is  also  a  social  distinction  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform 
School.     We  must  not  forget  that  these  establishments  are  not  Poor 
Schools  in  principle,  though  many  poor  children  are  admitted  to  them. 
There  is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
stand  greatiy  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the  Reform  School,  and  will  rarely 
apply  for  it     Within  the  last  fourteen  years,  650  boys  fh)m  respectable 
families  have  been  received  at  the  Rauhe  Hans,  and  the  question  arises, 
how  shall  children  from  these  various  spheres  of  life  be  grouped  f     It 
would  not  answer  to  bring  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  Ignorant  and  degraded.    It  would  be  very  iDjurious 
to  the  pupils  to  class  them  together,  as  if  in  a  penitentiary.    The  object  of 
the  Reform  School  would  be  lost.  Children  from  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes  would  consider  the  necessary  change  in  diet,  dress,  and  social  re- 
lations as  a  punishment     Now,  punishment  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
school.     It  alms  to  help  the  pupil  by  sympathy,  forgiveness,  and  loving 
care.    The  school  must  represent  to  the  scholar  his  own  home  as  far  as 
possible.    There  should  be  the  same  manner  of  living  and  way  of  dress. 
The  Intercourse  and  demeanor  must  be  that  of  a  cordial  and  familiar 
household.     The  instruction  of  a  pupil  In  the  gymnasium  must  be  ener- 
getically continued,  that  the  preparation  of  the  boy  for  his  future  vocation 
may  not  be  hindered.    Every  agency  of  moral  and  mental  culture  should 
be  employed  to  elevate  the  being  of  the  puplL     This  cannot  be  done  in 
those  schools  In  which  the  arrangements  are  chiefly  made  for  the  poorer 
classes.     A  different  organization  Is  required.     This  can  be  had  only  In 
those  Institutions  where  the  means  for  the  highest  scientific  and  literary 
training  are  provided.     It  is  necessary  to  classify  the  pupils  according  to 
their  social  rank,  and  place  them  In  corresponding  Institutions. 

(5.)  Mental  and  physical  health  Is  an  Indispensable  condition  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Reform  School.  An  Idiotic  or  epileptic  child  Is  a  great 
hindrance.  An  epileptic  lumate  may  Infect  the  others,  and  should  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  An  Idiot  Is  a  burden,  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
snholars.  A  few  years  ago,  great  sympathy  was  excited  for  the  idiots. 
Efforts  were  made  to  found  asylums  for  them,  and  the  directors  of  tbe 
Reform  Schools  of  Relnstedt  and  ZQllchow  were  asked  to  cooperate.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  Idiots,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  directors  of  these  schools.     The  treatment  of  Idiots  and  epileptics 
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«lioTild  always  be  left  to  special  organizatiojis,  and  never  connected  witli 
reformatory  work. 

The  Reform  Schools  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  remain  independent 
of  the  Gommimes,  or  they  will  become  private  penitentiaries,  compelled  to 
admit  young  criminals.  Even  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  aid  the  State 
Authorities  in  this  way,  the  least  appearance  of  a  penitentiary  must  be 
Avoided.  Success  depends  on  it  These  remarks  apply  to  Reform  Schools 
for  girls ;  but  an  added  caution  is  necessary.  The  exposed  must  be  kept 
iTom  intercourse  with  the  specially  depraved  and  fallen,  who  abound  in  large 
cities.  The  danger  for  the  innocent  is  imminent ;  for  association  with  the 
vicious  is  fraught  with  temptation.  Many  of  these  children,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  connection  with  the  pupils,  seduce  them  also.  The 
womanhood  of  the  girls  must  be  protected,  and  the  fallen  on  no  account 
admitted  to  the  Reform  Schools.  There  should  be  Magdalen  Asylums,  or 
special  institutions  provided  for  them.  These  are  much  needed  in  Qer- 
many,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  Holland,  where  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
reform  of  such  young  persons.  London,  as  well  as  other  English  cities 
has  many  institutions  of  the  kind  for  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  some 
of  which  contain  100  inmates.  One  of  these  establishments  has  admitted 
4000  young  girls  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence ;  another  700.  Some 
of  these  institutions  are  specially  designed  for  the  daughters  of  the  better 
class.  One  of  these  received  during  seven  years,  678  girls.  One  of  the 
Magdalen  Societies  maintains  fifteen  homes,  and  six  family  organizations 
for  girls  not  yet  prostituted.  The  excellent  asylums  erected  in  Holland, 
through  the  exertions  of  Pastor  Heldring,  deserve  honorable  mention. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  the  proper  pupils  of  Reform  Schools  should  be 
classified  into  different  institutions. 

We  now  briefiy  recapitulate  the  noticeable  points  in  respect  to  classi- 
4cation  :^ 

First.  Protestants  and  Catholics  must  be  divided. 
Second.  The  two  sexes  should  be  separated. 

Third.  The  age  for  admission  should  fall  between  twelve  and  fifteen. 
Fourth.  Pupils  must  be  in  good  physical  and  mental  health.     Idiots 
and  epileptics  should  not  be  received. 

Fifth.  Criminals  and  fallen  females  belong  to  special  institutions. 
Sixth.  Boys  from  the  wealthier  classes  should  be  educated  by  them- 
selves. 

Two  exceptional  classes  remain:  those  young  children  who  may  be 
cared  for  by  private  families,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  Reform  School 
proper.  We  will  consider  the  latter  class.  These  children  have  not  led 
solitary  lives ;  they  have  been  mostiy  with  bad  companions,  leading  or 
led  astray.  Their  sins  are  various,  petty  thefts  chiefly,  and  bagging,  if 
belonging  to  the  poorer  class.  Success  in  stealing  is  Joined  to  growing 
canning  and  daring.  Resistance  to  and  defiance  of  authority  results. 
Such  scholars  are  expelled  f^om  school.  Parents  lose  their  influence, 
brothers  and  sisters  lament  The  chUd  is  often  absent  from  home,  and  at 
night  Anxiety  is  increased.  Those  who  attempt  to  save  the  lost  are 
jnsolentiy  repelled.    The  poor  fiunily  share  their  sorrows  with  their  neigh- 

89 
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bors ;  but  the  rich  conceal  their  grief^  to  which  shame  is  added,  and  fear 
lest  an  honorable  name  be  sullied.  The  pastor  is  consolted,  Mends  offer 
advice.  The  child  is  sent  to  other  schools,  but  in  vain.  The  evil  grows. 
No  means  of  punishment  has  been  left  untried.  Perhaps  the  mother 
sickens  and  dies  of  anxiety,  the  father  of  disappointment  The  police 
rarely  become  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  the  young  delinquents 
may  yet  be  saved  from  the  interference  of  the  law  if  a  Reform  School  is 
open  to  receive  them.  Three  thousand  such  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Rauhe  Haus  from  every  quarter.  How  many  parents  there  may  be  who 
dare  not  express  their  need.  How  shaU  the  Reform  School  be  organized 
in  order  to  save  such  children  ?  Is  the  Reform  School  really  the  right 
place  for  them  ?  Would  there  not  be  greater  hopes  of  success  if  a  family 
could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  training  of  such  a  child  ?  We 
must  now  consider  this  question  under  the  following  head : — 

IV.  THB  FAMILY,  OB  BEFOBM  SCHOOL. 

Notwithstanding  aU  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  favor  of  Reform 
Schools,  and  the  fact  of  the  many  successful  institutions  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  family.  Where  the  children  are 
simply  poor,  orphaned,  iu  danger  from  neglect  and  exposure,  with  no  pro- 
nounced evil  tendencies,  the  family  is  undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  them. 
This  is  the  excellence  of  the  educational  and  preventive  societies  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  These  Societies  also  provide  for 
children  in  Reform  Schools,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  pupils 
are  not  suitable  to  be  taken  into  families.  These  are  the  specially  depraved, 
the  class  now  under  con^deration.  The  opponents  of  Reform  Schools 
declare  that  such  children  should  be  placed  in  families.  But  what  family 
would  undertake  the  work.  If  we  exclude  those  who  would  re- 
ceive children  for  remuneration  only,  the  number  of  families  willing  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  reformation  would  be  very  smalL  What  Christian 
fiunHy  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  thieving,  unchaste,  obstinate,  or  lying 
inmate,  and  give  loving  aid  to  one,  of  whom  parents  and  teachers  had 
long  ago  despaired  ?  Would  it  be  right  to  bring  such  a  child  among  the 
well-trained  sons  and  daughters  of  an  innocent  home  ?  Such  experiments 
have  ended  in  sending  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  Reform  SchooL  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  wisest  decision. 

What  then  are  the  necessaiy  arrangements  of  a  Reform  School?  Edu- 
cational questions  of  a  similar  character  have  to  be  solved  bcth  by  the 
Reform  School  and' the  Prison.  The  difference  between  pupils  of  Reform 
Schools  and  the  inmates  of  Prisons  has  already  been  shown,  yet  in  one 
respect  there  is  a  strong  likeness  between  them ;  viz.  the  morally  dangerous 
element  always  presenting  itself  in  numbers.  The  danger  resulting  from 
the  congregating  of  children  is  that  the  faults  of  each  may  be  increased  by 
the  contagion  of  others.  Such  considerations  have  led  to  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  case  of  adult  criminals.  It  would  be  natural  to  make  such  local 
arrangements  in  Reform  Schools,  if  the  principles  of  Dr.  Hirscher  were 
accepted.  He  considers  Reform  Schools  as  Penitentiaries.  The  idea  of 
solitary  confinement  may  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  individal&    In  La 
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BoqueUBf  Paris,  the  system  is  carried  out  by  means  of  500  cells.  This  is  the 
Pennsylvania  method,  and  has  been  applied  to  young  criminals.  They 
are  separated  day  and  night  This  complete  isolation  is  by  most  prison 
directors  considered  too  severe,  and  the  method  of  silent  work  in  company 
during  the  day  is  generally  preferred. 

This  plan  of  silent  work  in  company  is  carried  out  in  America.* 
Nearly  all  the  Houses  of  Refuge  and  some  of  the  Reform  Schools  of  the 
United  States  pursue  the  method  at  immense  expense ;  for  instance,  the 
House  of  Refuge  of  New  York,  founded  in  1824.  The  building  is  spacious, 
and  can  accommodate  1,000  children.  The  entrance  is  by  the  central  halL 
There  are  four  wings,  each  230  feet  long,  separated  by  high  outside  walls. 
The  children  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  child  bears  the  number 
of  its  class.  Each  child  has  its  bedroom.  Scarcely  any  labor  is  done  in 
the  open  air.  The  children  are  togcih^r  in  the  work  shops.  Absolute  si- 
lence is  imposed,  not  a  word  or  song  permitted.  Dinner  is  brought  on 
railways  into  the  central  hall,  and  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  different 
wings.  The  meals  are  taken  in  military  order,  while  the  children  are 
ranged  each  behind  the  other.  Every  child  is  locked  up  in  the  evening 
behind  oaken  doors  with  double  padlocks.  Inspections  are  made  during 
the  night  On  Sundays,  clergymen  of  different  denominations  hold  ser- 
vice by  terms.  There  were  eleven  Houses  of  ReAige  in  America  in  1860. 
They  were  mostly  founded  by  private  means,  but  are  aided  by  the  State. 
Over  20,000  children  have  been  admitted.  The  average  number  is  5,000. 
yfe  shall  again  refer  to  La  Boqystte  and  the  American  Houses  of  Reftige; 
'but  are  these  Reform  Schools?  Although  these  establishments  are  in 
America  founded  by  benevolence  to  save  the  erring,  they  are  not  Reform 
Bchools.  They  are,  as  their  titles  show.  Houses  of  Reformation,  or  Houses 
of  ReAige  for  juvenile  delinquents.  They  receive  their  inmates  from  the 
hands  of  Justice.  The  law  sentences  the  child  for  years,  or  months ;  he  is 
discharged  when  his  term  expires,  not  when  his  improvement  warrants. 
The  whole  treatment  is  regulated  by  law.  The  officers  or  directors  of 
these  establishments  are  trammelled  by  restrictions,  and  there  is  none  of 
that  liberty  so  essential  in  a  true  Christian  education.  The  German  Re- 
form Schools  are  entirely  different  in  aim  and  organization.  The  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  Houses  of  Correction.  The  *'  Rettnngshaus  '*  is  a  fam- 
ily, the  head  of  which  is  a  House  Father.  The  members  of  this  family  are 
not  bound  together  by  mechanical  rules,  but  by  sympathy  and  kindness. 
The  new-comer  is  no  stranger;  nor  will  he  who  leaves  be  forgotten.  In 
this  home  community  that  undeniable  danger  of  infection  arises,  which 
seems  to  require  such  institutions  as  La  Boquette  and  the  American  House 
of  ReAige.  Now  the  serious  question  arises  how  to  avoid  the  danger  pro- 
ceeding from  the  association  together  of  a  number  of  depraved  children. 
What  means  must  be  employed  in  those  cases,  where  the  pupil,  because 
of  his  vicious  inclinations,  must  be  separated  from  liis  companions.  How 
must  he  be  guided,  how  influenced  by  other  means  than  punishment,  bolts 
and  bars,  silence  and  severity?  This  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 

The  way  the  child  is  received  into  the  school  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 

*  The  Btatistics,  classiflcation  and  discipline  of  American  infltitations  are  not  fi:iven 
"With  minnte  accuracy  in  the  following  para<;raph.    Am.  Ed, 
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tance.  His  welcome  ahonld  be  a  cordial  one.  All  children  have  a  feeling' 
of  dread  and  nneaainefls  on  being  brought  to  the  school,  which  is  often  the 
fault  of  the  parent  The  child  ought  to  be  told  that  the  House  Father  knows 
all  his  former  life.  The  first  meeting  should  not  be  a  business  interyiew ; 
for  by  it  the  new-comer  forms  his  opinion  of  the  i>erson  who  is  to  take  tlie 
place  of  father  to  him.  The  right  moment  and  way  must  be  found  to  tell 
the  child,  that,  on  his  entering  the  school,  all  that  he  has  ever  done  is 
fireely  forgiven  by  his  friends,  and  that  God*s  forgiveness  will  be  given  if 
he  ask  for  it  This  divine  pardon  he  must  try  to  gain.  Nobody  knows, 
or  will  know,  what  his  offences  have  been.  Nobody  will  ever  remind  bim 
of  them,  except  the  Hoase  Father,  who  will  never  do  tiiis,  unless  he  himself 
makes  it  necessaiy.  Besides  the  child  must  be  told  never  to  utter  a  word 
to  any  one  about  his  past  delinquencies,  and,  if  he  disobeys  in  this,  punish- 
ment will  follow. 

The  promise  of  forgiveness  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience  on  the 
other,  and  the  requirement  of  silence  fhnn  the  scholar,  constitate  the  form 
of  admission  into  the  household.  The  door  of  the  school  is  now  opened. 
The  child  must  see  that  perfect  confidence  is  placed  in  him.  He  must  be 
convinced  of  the  affection  of  his  new  friends,  he  must  feel  that  the  past  is 
indeed  past  forever.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  educa- 
tional method  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  There  are  no  demonstrations,  explana- 
tions, or  wearisome  rules  given ;  but  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  a  new 
life  is  open  to  him.  Contrast  a  trembling  boy  entering  the  American 
House  of  Refuge,  condemned  to  absolute  silence,  placed  under  lock  and 
key,  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  with  one  receiving  a  brother's 
welcome  in  the  German  Reform  School.  He  is  full  of  hope  for  a  better 
life,  and  has  no  dread  of  punishment  It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  House  of  Correction  and  the  family  organization  of  a  Reform 
School.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  feel  bound 
to  keep  their  promise  of  silence  in  regard  to  their  past  lives,  and  thus  one 
great  danger,  resulting  from  association  with  others,  is  removed.  The 
possibility  of  breaking  this  promise  remains ;  stUl  the  instances  where  pre- 
vious experiences  have  been  exchanged  are  rare.  Yet  a  peculiarly  skill- 
ful supervision  over  the  pupils  is  necessary.  There  must  be  a  special  care 
of  each,  and  great  attention  is  given  to  this.  Such  supervision  can  be 
realized  only  in  a  family  oiganization,  and  all  that  the  true  family  may  do 
in  this  regard  may  be  done  by  the  family  system  of  the  Reform  SchooL 

The  next  question  is,  then,  how  far  may  the  fiunily  be  represented,  or 
rather  imitated ;  for  family  life  can  not  in  reality  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  the  children.  Thefaniily  is  of  God's  ordination ; 
it  exists  but  once  for  every  man.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  can 
never  be  replaced  by  other  relations,  or  compared  to  them.  To  claim 
that  any  system  can  take  the  place  of  the  family,  would  be  to  be  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  union.  So  he  who  holds  the  place 
of  the  father  in  the  school,  should  clearly  understand  the  extent  and  limi- 
t  itioDs  of  his  power.  *  But  each  child  ought  to  receive,  as  he  would  from 
Ills  father  and  mother,  a  loving  personal  care,  corresponding  to  his  need« 
)iDd  feelloga    This  is  not  easy.   The  affectionate  supervision  of  the  school 

♦  The  Haxu-vater  should  not  be  called  "  father.'* 
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TV'ill  .always  be  different  from  the  feeling  parents  have  for  their  children. 
God  gives  the  little  ones,  to  love  and  cherish  whom  is  the  parentB*  Joy. 
The  individual  pupil  does  not  come  to  the  Reform  School  as  the  new-bom 
to  the  family.  He  is  a  half-grown  child,  and  on  his  entrance  at  least  does> 
not  seem  worthy  of  love, —  is  rather  an  object  of  aversion.  The  possibility 
that  a  perfect  stranger  should  love  such  a  child,  seems  doubtful.  Indeed 
the  love  of  Christ  for  the  sinful  is  necessary.  Love  for  Jesus*  sake  must 
be  the  living  principle  of  every  action  of  the  Haus-vater.  The  greater  this 
love  for  Christ,  the  greater  is  the  affection  for  every  child  of  His.  One 
difficulty  in  this  personal  love  and  care  results  from  the  absence  of  that 
divine  order  of  the  natural  family,  by  means  of  which  the  children  come 
one  by  one,  at  such  intervals  that  the  elder  may  gradually  attain  indepen- 
dence, and  share  the  care  of  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This  gives  to 
the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  its  individuality.  Greater  confidence 
in  and  sympathy  with  the  elder,  greater  care  and  tenderness  for  the 
little  ones. 

The  services  that  children  must  receive  from  the  &mily  are  so  great 
that  God  has  limited  the  number  of  them.  AH  the  power  of  parental 
love  is  satisfied  by  this  ordinance  of  God.  The  law  of  nature,  which  is  a 
reflection  of  the  law  of  €k>d,  finds  no  fulfilment  in  an  educational  insti- 
tute, fiir  less  in  a  Reform  School.  In  such  an  institution  the  House  Father 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  half-grown  children.  The 
difference  in  their  ages  is  slight,  and  the  change  of  pdpils  is  constant 
There  is  no  cessation  in  the  work  of  educating,  no  accomplishment  of  it 
as  in  the  family.  There  the  training  of  the  parents  ends  at  last,  but  the 
training  of  the  school  never  ends.  The  duties  do  not  decrease,  as  in  the 
natural  family,  but  increase.  The  responsibility  is  greater  from  day  to 
day.  Considering  the  constant  growth  of  educational  labor,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils.  This  restriction  in  numbers 
makes  the  resemblance  to  the  family  closer.  Experience  proves  twelve  to 
be  the  proper  number,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  exception.  As  every 
member  of  so  small  a  circle  can  be  perfectly  observed,  it  is  quite  possible, 
though  difficult,  to  give  personal  affection  to  each  child.  New  comers, 
particularly,  shoul  dreceive  every  kind  and  delicate  directions.  It  will  also 
be  possible  to  watch  carefully,  those  who  from  various  circumstances 
require  peculiar  supervision. 

The  second  feature  of  family  life  to  be  imitated  in  our  school  is  the 
companionship  in  living,  working,  eating,  added  to  all  the  enjoyments 
and  recreations  of  home.  In  this  way  the  child  soon  feels  contented  and 
happy  in  this  well-ordered  community.  The  house  is  such  a  community 
in  which  a  regard  for  persons  and  things  is  suitably  combined.  The 
child  finds  himself  not  alone,  but  connected  with  others  mutually  aiding 
each  other.  All  are  dependent  parts  of  a  well-balanced  whole.  While 
this  coDununity  la  restrained  by  its  durectors,  each  member  feels  that 
confidence  is  reposed  in  him.  This  love  and  trust,  balanced  by  a  health- 
ful restraint,  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  every  home,  and  of  societies  as 
well. 

If  we  consider  the  organization  of  existing  Reform  Schools,  we  shall 
find  that  those  orij^inating  from  or  infiuenced  by  the  Rauhe  Haus,  have 
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the  fomily  system  more  or  less  developed.  This  is  the  case  ezcluavel^  in 
Northern  Germany.  In  the  South  west  and  in  all  the  institations  of  early 
date,  the  pupils  are  not  organized  on  this  basis.  This  is  unfortunate, 
particularly  if  the  number  of  children  is  too  great  for  the  powers  of  the 
hau^-wUeTf  and  if  more  is  demanded  of  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  unattainable  by  a  large  number  of  pupils. 
The  intimate  relations  of  fiunily  life  are  impos^ble.  Can  a  better  arrange- 
ment be  devised  for  these  laige  establishments,  and  is  any  change  in  the 
organization  possible  in  order  to  bring  the  family  system  into  practice? 
The  same  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  orphan 
asylums.  Education  in  large  masses  proved  unsatis&ctory.  The  exper- 
iment has  been  tried  of  dividing  the  pupils  and  placing  them  in  families 
in  the  city  and  country.  But  for  some  reason  the  old  system  has  been 
readopted.  We  cannot  discuss  the  question  of  Orphan  Asylums  here, 
only  we  must  remember  that  they  are  not  Reform  Schools.  These 
establishments  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  placing  the  pupils  in  ftmilies^ 
Their  proteges  must  be  educated  together.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
the  children  shall  be  placed  in  smaller  insitutions,  or  the  larger  establish- 
ments adopt  the  family  system,  which  seems  incompatible  with  numbers. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  private  Reform  Schools,  maintained  by  the 
liberality  of  individuals.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that  State  institutions,, 
or  Houses  of  Correction,  in  which  all  classesa  of  depraved  children  are 
admitted  in  large  numbers,  have  not  proved  successftiL 

Belgium  has  taken  great  pains  to  establish  icole$  agrieolM  de  rrfarme, 
at  Ruysselede,  Wynghene  and  Beemhem.  Since  1851,  these  foundations 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Herr  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector 
General  of  Belgian  Prisons.* 

A  more  striking  example  may  be  seen  in  the  London  institutions, 
where,  in  1850, 60,000  children  are  kept  in  the  establishments  of  govern- 
ment Plans  have  been  formed  for  a  radical  change.  These  lai^ge  houses 
of  correction  are  the  very  reverse  of  the  American  systems,  but  demand 
nevertheless  an  education  of  the  whole  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  family  organization  cannot  be  adopted,  there  are  but  two 
ways  open,  viz :  The  institution  becomes  a  school,  divided  into  classes, 
or  it  is  changed  into  a  working  establishment  It  is  usual  to  balance  the 
labor  and  the  learning,  but  the  best  arrangement  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  family  system.  This  seems  as  yet  to  be  an  unsolved  problem, 
which  must  be  decided  by  means  of  the  Reform  Schools.  To  resolve  the 
larger  institutions  into  many  smaller  ones  does  not  dispose  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Our  large  cities  and  great  territorial  divisions,  make  great 
establishments  necessary.  No  one  would  think  it  practicable  to  divide 
the  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  into  smaller  ones.    So  the  oiganiza- 

*The  Belgian  InBtitutions  are  for  both  boys  and  girls,  sentenced  for  crime  or 
heggtirj.  Tbey  are  under  the  administrati'Tn  of  the  Minister  of  Jnstice.  In  1817, 
96,^7  Children  were  on  the  prison  roll,  which  circumstance  caused  the  erection  of  the 
Reform  Schools.  Ruysselede  (1851,)  has  600  boys,  who  are  employed  on  the  fiurm,  and  at 
trades,  receiving  school  instruction.  Wyns^hene  (1SS6.)  fits  114  boys  for  seamen.  It  is 
oriranieed  with  the  famUv  system.  Beemhem  (1853.)  can  receive  400  inmates.  The  SOD 
ffins  are  under  the  care  of  a  Sisterhood.  At  Ruysselede,  a  department  was  formed  to  ftt 
teachers,  but  the  great  expense  of  the  plan  rendered  it  abortive.  The  pupils  are  educated 
as  assistants.  The  result  was  not  satisfactorv.  A  State  Institution  nuut  conform  to 
circumstances  which  in  a  work  of  private  charity  do  not  exist. 
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tion  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  was  changed.  The  great  mass  was  divided  into 
smaller  parts  called  families.  The  children  are  not  classed  according  to 
age,  improvement  or  morality.  The  good  and  bad,  the  student,  or 
Ignorant  boy,  all  yarietiea  of  trade  are  put  together.  These  fiunilies  are 
merely  groups  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  and 
enjoyment  The  title  given  to  these  groups,  *  family,'  has  been  violently 
opposed,  but  without  reason ;  for  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  little  societies 
take  the  place  of  the  true  family.  In  order  to  understand  the  matter 
perfectly,  we  must  remember  the  separate  families  of  the  Rauhe  Haus, 
{each  numbering  twelve,)  occupy  small  houses  of  their  own.  The  space 
devoted  to  them  is  a  garden  of  sixteen  acres.  Twenty  houses  are 
scattered  over  it  A  separate  house  for  each  flEunily  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  system  of  the  institution. 

This  division  of  a  number  of  children  into  several  groups,  each  with 
a  certain  independence,  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways.  But  the  plan 
of  division  requires  care  and  thought,  or  else  the  unity  of  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  work  may  be  destroyed.  The  simplest 
arrangement  seems  to  be,  for  children  residing  under  one  roof,  to  divide  the 
building  in  such  a  way  that  each  family  may  have  its  own  apartments 
and  separate  entrance.  This  is  done  by  institutions  owning  a  great 
building,  which  could  not  well  be  changed  for  the  system  of  separate 
houses.  The  abbey  of  Dtlsselthal  has  introduced  this  method.  In 
Znllchow,  however,  a  larger  house  was  built  in  1850.  Its  lower  story  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  with  a  separate  entrance,  dwelling  room,  one 
room  for  the  assistant,  a  bed-room,  washroom  and  wardrobe  for  each  of 
the  twelve  boys.  This  arrangement  is  considered  more  convenient  than 
the  houses  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  The  first  of  these  Rauhe  Haus  dwellings, 
was  built  in  1834.  It  was  not  intended  for  different  groups  of  children, 
but  on  the  increase  of  pupils,  was  occupied  by  three  families,  in  three  sets 
of  rooms.  The  desire  for  this  family  system  became  so  strong  among  the 
pupils,  that  for  years  they  have  been  placed  in  separate  houses,  and  the 
arrangement  has  answered  admirably. 

The  difference  between  houses  and  apartments  is  amount  of  room. 
Family  life  is  not  the  same  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  room  or  two  as  in  the 
house  with  its  belongings.  The  form  of  life  must,  however,  be  the 
expression  of  an  inner  want.  Are  not  the  wants  created  by  the  surround- 
ings of  life?  For  example,  take  the  tent  life  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
or  the  workmen  of  a  factory,  whose  families  live  in  their  own  little  houses, 
surrounded  by  cheerfyil  gardens,  and  contrast  the  barracks  of  a  garrison 
where  men  live  together  in  rooms,  or  in  a  work  house,  like  that  described 
in  Bchinkers  Sketches  of  Manchester. 

A  large  institution  may  undoubtedly  have  its  inmates  in  one  building, 
with  separate  rooms,  like  the  soldiers*  barracks ;  but  the  success  depends 
on  the  spirit  animating  the  whole.  A  large  Orphan  Asylum  has  been  built 
and  organized,  after  long  opposition,  on  the  Rauhe  Haus  plan ;  but  the  fine 
large  rooms  are  generally  deserted,  while  the  children  play  together  in  the 
halls  in  a  way  to  be  entirely  avoided  in  a  Reform  School.  Still  this  is 
better  than  the  constant  association  of  large  numbers ;  but  the  idea  is  not 
Mly  realized  as  when  the  little  families  are  so  situated  that  no  direct 
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commmdcatioii  is  poflsible,  and  where  each  can  live  in  great  retirement;, 
conaeqaently  with  greater  comfort  develop  their  own  individuality.  Whil& 
many  of  the  rooms  open  on  one  hall,  in  which  as  well  as  on  the  common 
play-ground,  the  children  can  play  together,  the  separate  households  have 
their  own  play-grounds,  their  ovm  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  They 
are  like  neighbors — distinct  yet  united ;  a  condition  from  which  pleasant 
relations  may  result  This  arrangement  appears  preferable  for  Reform 
Schools,  for  the  dangerous  elements  of  the  various  groups  are  kept  apart, 
and  it  is  easy  to  separate  those  pupils  unfit  to  associate  freely  with  the 
others.  A  great  many  houses  may  be  distributed  in  this  way  over  one 
large  garden.  We  add  a  chapel,  the  large  central  buildings,  the  addi- 
tional structures  necessary  for  agricultural  pursuits,  etc.,  placed  at  differ- 
ent distances.  There  are  flower  gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  an  orchard, 
stable,  fields  and  meadows.  It  looks  like  a  cheerful  German  village,  with 
its  streets,  slight  irregularities  and  apparently  undesigned  accidental  modi- 
fications.   The  arrangement  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  on  this  plan. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  French  have  replaced  the  name  of 
village  by  eohnie  agrioole.  The  plan  and  object  of  the  colonie  is  easily 
seen  by  the  outward  arrangements.  The  School  of  Mettray,  and  those  of 
similar  plan  (Zutphen,  in  Holland),  have  but  one  straight  street,  on  each 
side  of  which  houses  are  erected  at  right  angles.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
Rauhe  Haus  consists  in  this,  that  the  houses  are  built  after  the  Swiss 
model,  which  the  founder  of  Mettray  observed  on  his  visit  to  Germany; 
but  the  want  of  the  cheerfhl  picturesqueness  of  the  German  village  is  sur- 
prisLng,  although  its  regularity  is  greater. 

Different  in  appearance,  though  the  same  in  principle,  is  the  "  Chris- 
tian Family**  at  Laforce  (Dordogne).  Its  little  dwellings  are  grouped 
around  a  church.  The  State  Institution  of  Ohio  resembles  the  Rauhe 
Haus  in  appearance.  A  circle  of  ten  houses  has  been  formed  around  a. 
church,  in  which  all  meet  for  worship.  The  little  village  is  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  wood$),  and  bears  the  name  of  Stats  Beform  Fiirm  VWage. 
It  is  for  Juvenile  criminals.  It  may  here  be  added  that  in  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Reform  Schools  of  thirty  or  forty 
pupils  have  been  organized  into  families,  with  separate  houses.  In  some 
other  places  houses  are  built  with  projecting  wings,  which  are  divided 
among  the  different  families. 

The  great  want  in  these  isolated  oiganizations  is  the  influence  of 
woman.  But  the  occupants  of  these  separate  dwellings  are  not  limited  to 
the  surroundings  of  their  homes.  They  associate  at  work,  at  school  and  at 
church.  There  is  unrestrained  intercourse  every  day.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  placing  a  married  pair  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  little 
families.  There  are  serious  objections  to  such  a  plan,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
impracticable.*    Besides,  the  expense  would  be  greater.    There  are  many 

*  The  Philanthropic  Society  of  St.  George  (1788)  opened  an  in^tUniion  near  London 
with  twelve  children,  under  the  eapervision  of  a  married  pair.  By  dci;rcct>  there  were 
four  families  thus  organized.  In  one  of  there  divisions  were  tailors,  in  another  shoe- 
makers, etc.  In  17U2  the  society  relinquished  the  plan  becaase  of  the  impossibility  of 
finding  suitable  persons  for  this  position.  An  entire  change  was  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments, by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1849.     The  institution  wa.-«  transferred  to  the 


finding  suitable  persons  for  this  position.     An  entire  change  was  made  in  the  arran 
ments,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1849.     The  institution  wa.-«  transferred  to  1 
country.    The  society  rented  the  estate  of  Kedhill,  near  London,  for  the  term  of  12S 
years,  and  erected  buildings  after  the  plan  of  Mettray.     There  are  now  five  hooi 
church  and  a  school.    Prince  Albert  laid  the  first  corner-stone  of  the  establishment. 
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drcomstuLces  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  Bome  of  which  may  be 
noticed.  The  parents  may  have  children  of  their  own,  and  in  a  large 
institQtion  would  not  a  separate  organization  be  required  for  the  training 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  new-comers  ?  The  buildings  would  have  to  be  larger; 
each  house  would  require  a  kitchen  of  its  own.  Then  the  question  of  a 
suitable  director  becomes  complicated.  Not  only  must  a  fitting  man  be 
found,  but  the  right  wife  for  him.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  infrequent 
But  grant  that  an  excellent  husband  and  wife  could  always  be  found, 
would  not  their  position  as  head  of  a  fimiily  dissolve  the  unity  of  the  in- 
stitution ?  There  can  be  but  one  head,  the  House  Father,  who  can  never 
divide  his  authority  and  responsibility  with  twelve  others.  His  influence 
would  be  destroyed.  No  establishment  can  succeed  without  this  central- 
ization of  authority.  It  is  not  an  inspector  and  director  that  is  needed  for 
the  Reform  Schools,  but  a  House  Father  and  House  Mother,  by  whom  the 
character  of  a  house  and  its  inmates  can  be  established.  The  family  with 
a  great  number  of  children  becomes  sub-divided  into  smaller  groups.  It 
may  become  very  large  when  the  discharged  pupils,  as  men  and  women, 
gather  families  about  themselves.  If  a  Brotherhood  be  connected  with 
the  school,  the  members  of  which,  even  when  absent  in  other  fields  of 
duty,  are  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  institution^  then  the  whole 
with  its  far-reaching  ramifications,  will  still  retain  the  character  of  a 
fiunily.  Events  have  proved  this.  The  central  home  remains  the  source 
of  strength  and  support  of  the  whole,  and  presents  the  picture  of  a  great 
patriarchal  household.  The  centre  of  the  household  work  must  be  tbe 
House  Mother.  All  the  care  of  the  daily  needs,  the  eating  and  drinking^ 
the  clothing,  is  in  her  busy  hands.  She  silently  provides,  helps,  softens, 
rules.  In  a  family  organized  on  this  plan,  the  female  element  is  not  want- 
ing. Its  existence  is  desirable.  On  a  large  farm,  the  mother  of  the  family 
overlooks  and  directs,  assisted  by  her  daughters  and  servants.  Bo  in  insti- 
tutions, the  girls  may  work  under  the  direction  of  the  House  Mother,  and 
while  the  boys  are  working  in  field  or  garden,  the  girls  are  employed  in 
the  kitchen  and  laundry.  Both  elements  are  necessary  for  a  proper  fiir- 
therance  of  the  general  good.  Still  the  Reform  Schools  cannot  all  have 
the  two  sexes  represented.  There  are  cases  where  the  House  Father  has 
no  wife,  or  where  his  wife  is  obliged  to  live  away  from  the  institution. 
But  in  spite  of  some  difficulties  of  this  kind,  the  work  has  progressed 
regularly,  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  moves  and  rules. 

From  these  considerations,  we  conclude  that  the  education  of  neglected 
children  should  be  given  up  to  Reform  Schools  in  preference  to  families, 
if  the  institutions  are  organized  in  the  proper  way  to  insure  personal  care 
and  the  social  intercourse  necessary  for  the  young.  What  other  conditions 
are  needful  we  now  propose  to  inquire. 

y.  LOCATION  AKD   EXTERNAL  ABRANGEMENTB. 

The  acquisition  of  suitable  localities  for  Reform  Schools  is  generally 
the  greatest  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  When  the  school  is 
to  be  established  near  a  great  city,  the  land  is  costly,  and  even  in  the 
country  special  aid  is  necessary  to  enable  the  founders  of  the  school  to 
gain  possession  of  the  needful  space.    This  assistance  may  be  a  gift  of  the 
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ground  or  sale  on  easy  tenoB  of  land  and  large  buildings.  Yolter  mentions 
nine  institutions  in  Wurtemburg  which  were  enabled  to  purchase  domains 
and  public  buildings  fiir  below  their  value.  The  castles  of  Beuggen  and 
Amsburg  were  the  gifts  of  their  princely  owners.  The  Abbey  of  Dtlssel- 
fhal  was  booght  These  have  been  mentioned  already.  We  know  of  no 
similar  bequests  in  the  north  or  centre  of  Germany.  Reform  Bchoola 
have  been  usuaUy  began  in  old  houses  bought  for  the  purpose.  Tlieee 
were  afterwards  re-arranged,  and  new  buildings  added.  Only  a  few  of  the 
old  institutions  are  so  situated  in  cities  that  agriculture  is  impossible.  In 
Wurtemburg,  only  two  or  three  houses  belong  to  this  class,  viz. :  Silesia 
and  (Goldberg.  The  three  Reform  Schools  of  Berlin— Urban,  dm  Qrune 
Sous  and  the  Gkwsner  Haus— are  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  possess  more 
or  less  garden  land. 

All  the  (German  Reform  Schools,  and  those  of  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium  and  France  practice  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The  directors  of  the  schools  endeavor  to 
extend  their  area  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  always  a  stock  of  cattle 
and  poultry.  The  House  Fathers  work  the  lands  of  the  large  institutiona, 
aided  by  gardeners,  overseers  and  the  pupils. 

The  buildings  of  the  Reform  School  belong  to  that  special  branch  of 
architecture  which  considers  first  the  definite  purpose  and  use  of  the  con- 
struction. They  can  never  be  properly  built  unless  the  educational  work- 
ings of  the  schools  are  perfectly  understood.  A  wall  or  a  door  in  a  certain 
place,  the  situation  of  a  kitchen,  may  render  supervision  easy,  and  prevent 
not  vexation  only,  but  temptation,  besides  promoting  the  general  well- 
being. 

As  a  model  of  its  kind,  we  would  mention  the  edifice  at  TuttUngen,  in 
Wurtemberg,  built  in  1827,  by  the  architect  Baumgarten.  The  houses  at 
Stammheim  and  Ludivigsburg  have  been  built  after  its  plan.  It  is  intended 
to  accommodate  sixty  pupils.  It  is  187  feet  long,  28  feet  deep,  with  two 
wings  projecting  18  feet.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  institution 
of  Urban,  in  Berlin,  is  generally  preferred.  Its  cost  was  140,000  thalers. 
The  best  arraugements  for  single  dwellings,  after  the  Rauhe  Haus  plan^ 
are  found  in  the  houses  of  the  St  John's  Foundation  in  Berlin.  These 
were  erected  by  Hoffman,  Inspector  of  Public  Buildings,  after  the  so-called 
Beehives  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  The  Elleneshof  of  Berlin  affords  a  good 
example  of  building  of  moderate  size. 

Reform  Schools  should  never  be  in  or  near  laige  cities.  If  this  be  un- 
avoidable, a  large  garden  should  be  attached  to  the  institution,  as  at  Berlin. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  best  to  remove  them  too  far  fh>m  a  city ;  for 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
proper  degree  of  intercourse,  and  the  personal  interest  and  aid  of  iodi- 
viduals  will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  Besides,  pupils,  after  they  leave 
the  Reform  School,  can  be  apprenticed  where  they  may  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  school,  and  their  attachment  kept  up  by  Sunday  visits.  The 
permanent  result  in  regard  to  many  pupils  depends  on  this  after  care,  and 
this  consideration  should  be  decisive. 

Those  Reform  Schools  situated  in  the  country  should  be  at  a  moderate 
distance  fh>m  any  village,  and  avoid  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitanta 
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There  is  Tory  little  sympathy  felt  for  these  Reform  Schools  in  the  countiy 
districts,  and  entire  isolation  would  increase  the  estrangement  Besides, 
the  teachers  should  not  be  so  situated  that  intercourse  with  men  is  im- 
possible. The  pressure  of  his  work  is  heayy  on  the  house  &ther,  he  needs 
fiiendly  aid  and  the  conyersation  of  outsiders.  It  is  not  well  for  him  to  be 
alone. 

Plan  and  CcnstmeUon  cf  Building  and  Grounds, 

We  will  now  present  a  plan  of  arrangement  for  a  building  for  a  family 
of  ten  or  twelve  boys.  The  necessary  modifications  for  females  will 
Teadily  suggest  themselves.  Thb  house  should  be  so  situated  that  aU  four 
aides  can  receive  the  sunlight  If  there  be  no  regular  cellar,  the  first  fioor 
ahould  be  raised  high  enough  to  prevent  dampness.  The  main  entrance  is 
generally  used  only  by  the  teachers  and  visitors.  It  leads  to  a  reception- 
room,  which  is  reserved  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  foi 
ordinary  business  interviews.  For  the  house  parents  ijuius  eU&m)^  roomu 
on  the  first  floor  should  be  fitted  up,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  theix 
privacy.  The  suite  should  consist  at  least  of  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room^ 
with  a  private  study  for  the  house  father,  where  he  can  work  in  quiet, 
iLeep  his  papers,  and  hold  private  convereation  with  auy  of  the  children. 
The  room  of  the  house  mother  must  lead  directly  to  the  kitchen.  This 
room  should  be  of  good  size,  and  so  arranged  that  the  children  can  come 
for  their  meals  and  lay  the  table.  A  provision-room  should  Join  the 
kitchen,  and  communication  with  the  laundry  and  bleaching-ground  must 
be  easy.  If  a  maid-servant  be  kept,  her  room  must  be  near  the  kitchen, 
within  reach  of  the  house  mother,  and  removed  from  the  boys*  quarter 
The  room  of  the  house  father  must  be  easy  of  access  for  the  pupils.  A 
large  sitting-room  should  be  set  apart  for  the  pupils,  which  may  also  serve 
as  a  school-room.  The  table  may  be  used  for  both  dining  and  study. 
Adjoining  this  room  should  be  a  large  work-shop,  which  must  contain 
tools  for  carpenters*,  tailors*,  and  shoemakers'  work.  The  school-room 
and  work-shop  should  be  separated  by  folding  doors,  so  as  to  be  converted 
into  one  large  hall  on  special  occasions.  Doors  lead  from  the  sitting-room 
and  work-shop  to  a  verandah  and  tlio  garden  and  playground.  A  dormitory 
is  set  apart  for  the  twelve  pupils  and  their  teacher.  This  should  have 
closets  for  bathing  and  wardrobes.  Adjoining,  is  the  private  room  of  the 
assistant.  There  should  be  a  sick-room  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
bedroom,  and  one  or  more  spare  rooms.  A  visitors'  room  may  be  desirable, 
but  is  not  necessary.  In  order  to  avoid  all  luxury,  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  &mily  character,  no  separate  room  for  prayers  has  been  des- 
ignated. The  sitting-room  is  the  proper  place  for  family  worship.  It  is 
more  important  to  provide  good  school-rooms,  which  may  serve  for  the 
worship  of  the  entire  family  in  larger  institutions.  If  the  enlargement  of 
the  establishment  was  contemplated  in  the  beginning,  the  kitchen  should 
be  made  at  first  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  large  family.  The  furniture  of 
all  the  rooms  must  be  simple,  neat,  and  plain,  but  inviting.  The  walls  of 
the  sitting-room  should  be  hung  with  a  few  good  pictures,  a  map  of  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  country  in  which  the  institution  is  situated.  The  bedsteads 
should  be  of  iron,  the  wash  basins  and  cups  of  tin,  kept  perfectly  clean. 
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Especial  care  Bhould  be  g'lTen  to  the^  proper  laying  out  of  the  garden,  wliicb 
had  better  be  unuer  the  direction  of  a  gardener.  Eveiythmg  that  Icxsks 
like  a  prison  should  be  avoided.  There  should  be  no  doors  heavily  barred, 
no  high  walls,  particularly  about  the  playground,  which  should  be  cheer- 
fully  situated  near  the  dwelling,  and  not  far  from  the  garden. 

The  architecture  of  larger  institutions  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  late  Belgian  architect  Dumont,  aided  by  Ducpetiaux  of  BrusselLs.  Tbey 
erected  the  buildings  of  Ruysselede  and  Bcernham,  of  which  plans  are 
published  in  the  Expose  de  la  ntuation  des  eeoles  de  reform  de  Buys9d&ie^ 
par  M.  Ducpetiaux.    BruxeUeSy  1861. 

The  Educational  Corps, 

To  get  suitable  instructors  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  Keform 
Schools.  In  the  beginning,  the  founders  of  these  institutions  became  their 
directors,  the  heads  of  the  family.    Life  devotion  to  their  great  cause  was 
personified  in  them.    Jolm  Falk,  Count  von  der  Recke,  Zeller,  Reinthaler, 
all  abandoned  tlieir  i)ositions  in  life  to  become  more  devoted  to  the  work  of 
educating  the  neglected.      Among  them  we  must  rank  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg;  in  France,  DeMetz,  the  Lutheran  pastor  Host,  and  others. 
It  would  be  desirable,  in  aU  cases,  to  have  found  persons  of  intellectual 
force  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Reform  School  as  FUedner  and  L&be 
did  to  the  deaconess  institutions.    It  is  well  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
good  ofQces  of  men  of  high  social  position,  even  as  amateurs,  and  the 
more  constant  support  of  theologians  and  pastors,  who  are  in  a  position 
greatly  to  aid  this  enterprize.    But  the  highest  success  can  only  be  perma- 
nently obtained  when  the  business  of  conducting  this  cJass  of  institutions 
is  considered  as  a  chief,  and  not  as  a  side  object,  with  ('.voted  and  com- 
petent persons.    In  this  way  only  can  the  brotherhood — inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  the  Reform  School,  the  test  snd  and  the  training  field  of  as- 
sistants and  directors — ^be  properly  supplied  and  maintained.    Life-devo- 
tion will  not  alone  suffice  to  found  and  direct  institutions.    In  the  history 
of  reformatory  movements,  mechanics  and  peasants  have  been  foond 
who  h.ul  sacrificed  house  and  home,  and  all  other  work,  for  this  cause,  and 
they  had  made  all  necessary  collections  with  remarkable  fidelity.    Bat 
their  want  of  intellectual  power  or  executive  ability,  or  of  good  adviserB 
in  critical  emergencies,  have  often  multiplied  difficulties,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  only  produced  hindrance  to  sound  development,  but  a  lasting^ 
injury.    These  instances  are,  however,  so  rare,  that  they  need  not  be  Air- 
ther  considered  here.    The  greit  question  remains  to  be  answered — ^the 
great  problem  must  be  solved — how  to  obtain  true  houee-fatkers^  not  for 
one  or  a  few  institutions,  but  for  ever, — for  all  the  four  hundred  Reform 
Schools  that  have  gradually  arisen,  and  which  now  exist  in  the  German- 
speaking  States. 

Not  only  must  directors  or  house-fatherB  be  provided,  but  how  shall 
the  numerous  assistants  and  other  functionaries  be  obtained.  Althongh 
every  Institution  may  not  need  an  assistant,  yet  in  at  least  one  half  of 
them  an  assistant  is  desirable,  and  in  all  which  arc  arranged  on  the  family 
principle  several  are  indispensably  necessary.  An  organization  like  the 
Rauhe  Uaus  is  utterly  impracticable  without  thirty  or  forty  assistants,  and 
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In  Others  from  ten  to  twenty  are  required.  In  all  existing  schools  at  least 
SOO  assistants  must  be  provided— or  at  least  700  men,  with  400  married 
-women  as  wives,  and  409  other  persons  of  special  qnalificationB  in  devo- 
tion and  training,  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  reform  schools; — ^and  the 
<»rp6  most  be  increased  by  a  number  as  large  as  there  are  special  institu- 
tions for  neglected  girls,  of  which  there  are  now  at  least  forty.  This 
number  must  be  kept  constantly  fhll — all  vacancies  of  officials  by  death, 
or  exhaustion,  or  sickness,  must  be  provided  for.  For  a  time,  i^  the 
infimcy  of  the  enterprise,  the  training  school  at  Beuggen,  and  still  later, 
tiie  brotherhood  of  Rauhe  Haus  could  supply  the  demand, — but  now, 
'With  400  institutions  to  provide  for,  other  sources  must  be  provided. 

The  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  employ  the  public  school 
teachers,  or  turn  the  normal  schools  into  training  schools;  but  serious 
objections  were  nused  agidnst  this.  The  older  teachers — those  who  had 
been  years  at  work — ^were  best  fitted  for  the  position  of  directors.  To 
these— often  married  men— a  doubtful  and  precarious  support  could  alone 
be  offered.  For  this  he  was  required  to  give  up  a  sure  salary,  the  prospect 
of  increase,  and  at  last  a  pension  from  the  State.  Several  Brothers  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus  accepted  positions  without  the  promise  of  any  salary.  The 
teachers.  Instead  of  a  stipend,  had  more  constant  labor,  longer  hours  of 
work,  no  leisure  out  of  school,  a  continuous  routine  of  duty  all  day, 
including  Sunday  and  holiday,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
Instead  of  comparative  ease,  he  was  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  responsi- 
bility ;  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of  increase  of  wages,  all  expectation  of  a 
provision  for  his  widow. 

In  Wurtemberg  the  government  has  recently  placed  the  House  Fathers 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  public  school  teachers.  But  this  is  only  m 
Wurtemberg.  The  duties  of  a  House  Father  are  very  different  from  those 
of  a  teacher.  Of  course  he  must  be  a  teacher ;  but  beyond  this  he  must  be 
a  spiritual  guide,  and,  frulher,  must  be  able  to  teach  a  trade  and  rule  a 
great  household.  A  House  Mother  is  a  pressing  need ;  and  the  question 
is  whether  the  wife  of  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  aid  in  the  work.  These 
wants  are  being  satisfied  one  by  one.  The  great  need  is  now  of  those 
teachers  who,  with  their  wives,  have  the  true  missionary  spirit,  which  no 
amount  of  training  can  give.  Without  this  spirit  the  Reform  School  can 
never  perfectly  fulfil  its  object.  But  must  the  body  of  House  Fathers  be 
Tecruited  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  alone  ?  Where  else  shall  we  look  for 
them? 

The  same  difficulties  arise  in  reference  to  the  assistants,  whose  ser- 
vices are  indispensable.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  work  in  a  Reform 
School  makes  personal  aid  an  absolute  necessity,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  The  assistants  represent  the  House  Father,  who  cannot  do 
an  things  in  person.  There  is  often  need  for  prompt,  yet  prudent,  action 
on  their  part  Oral  instruction,  though  necessary,  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  personal  infiuence  of  the  teacher.  This  is  all-important  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Where  shall  such  assistants  be  found  ?  They,  too,  must  share 
the  missionary  spirit— must  show  their  manhood  not  by  words,  but  actions. 
The  proper  supervision  of  a  Reform  School  does  not  consist  in  mere 
inspection,  but  in  living,  working  and  playing  with  the  children.     The 
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assistants  must  be  men  of  ability,  ftill  of  a  cliild-like,  yet  eerions,  spirit. 
Young  teachers,  Just  past  their  examination,  would  make  excellent  aids. 
Unfortunately  there  la  a  prejudice  against  all  labor — ^manual  labor  partica- 
kurly  in  training  institutions  —  which  prevemts  their  graduates  havins 
technical  skill  or  authority. 

To  meet  this  want,  the  societies  of  Wurtemberg,  in  18C1,  determined 
to  train  those  pupils  of  the  Reform  Schools  who  seemed  suitable.  A.  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  known.  The  same 
motiye  led  to  establishing  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Reform  School.  But  the  most  important  step  was  taken  by  the  goyemment 
of  Bavaria,  in  1858.  On  the  motion  of  the  Director  of  the  Gynmasiam, 
Von  Jan,  the  Mend  of  reformatory  education,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
assistants  in  Reform  Schools  who  would  prepare  themselyes  as  teachera 
of  the  poor  should  not  be  required  to  attend  the  normal  schools,  if  they 
could  pass  the  final  examinations  of  the  teachers'  seminary.  Some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  Prussian  goyemment  allowed  the  directors  of 
Reform  Schools  to  pass  the  State  examination  of  teachers.  This  haa  been. 
somewhat  modified,  in  consideration  of  the  other  duties  required  of  such. 
persons ;  but  the  examination,  if  passed,  does  not  render  the  House  Father 
fitted  for  any  other  teaching  but  that  of  Reform  Schools. 

The  only  sure  way  of  training  House  Fathers  and  assistants  ia  to 
establish  special  institutions  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  Beuggen  and 
Lichtenstein  established  their  training  schools,  the  Rauhe  Haus  founded 
the  "Brotherhood,"  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  wants  of  Reform 
Schools  and  kindred  institutions.*  Similar  training  schools  were  con- 
nected with  Dnsselthal,  ZfUlchow,  Neinstedt,  Puckenhof  and  the  St  John'a 
Foundation  at  Berlin,  in  B'achtelen  near  Berne,  in  Reyal,  in  Milan  near 
Oeneya,  all  of  which  pursue  the  object  of  training  principals  and  assistantB. 

In  1867,  an  institute  was  estabUshed  in  Wurtembeig  for  training 
male  nurses,  but  the  instruction  in  reformatory  methods  was  not  excluded. 
Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Brotherhood  must  be  oyer  twenty  and 
under  thirty.  They  must  bring  eyidence  of  a  pure  moral  character,  and 
of  their  deyotion  to  the  missionary  life  of  the  institution ;  they  must  reach 
a  certain  educational  standard,  be  prepared  in  some  trade,  and  expresa 
their  willingness  to  accept  any  missionary  labor.  On  entering  the  Brother- 
hood, they  giye  up  their  former  occupation.  Seyeral  years  of  theoretical 
instruction,  together  with  practice  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School, 
enable  the  Brothera  to  undertake  the  work  in  other  establishments,  and 
finally  to  become  directors  of  Reform  Schools.  Though  the  Brotherhood 
haye  supplied  the  wants  of  many  schools,  they  haye  not  satisfied  all.  The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  sent  out  from  the  commencement 
nine  clergymen  and  fifty  Brothers,  besides  a  number  of  Brothers  tempo- 
rally connected  with  other  organizations.  Many  of  the  pupils,  after  be- 
coming principals  of  Reform  Schools  (in  Prussia),  haye  passed  the  State 
examination  for  teachers,  and  thus  gained  the  priyilege  of  that  profession. 

*  The  ori^nal  name  was  '*  Aseifltants'  In^titate,"  in  the  sense  that  thoM  persons 
therein  trained  in  work  were  members  of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  not  educated  for  other  instl* 
tutions.  As  macv  said  that  youn£f  men  could  not  be  educated  for  an  independent  sphere 
of  action,  nnsuitaole  persons  were  deterred  from  entering.  So  the  name  was  changed  to 
Brotherhood,  because  the  assistants  of  the  Hanhe  Uaus  are  called  Brothers 
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The  lUuhe  Hans,  to  aid  young  instltutioiiB,  sometimes  lends  assistants  for 
a  year  or  two.  When  the  Brotherhood  and  Reform  Schools  are  miited, 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  a  divine,  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Inspector." 

For  the  training  of  female  assistants  there  exists  the  institution  of  Mrs. 
Jolberg  in  Baden,  and  of  Wilhemine  Canz  in  Wurtemberg.  The  primary 
object  of  these,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Frankenstein  establishment  for 
deaconesses,  is  the  education  of  teachers  for  infant  schools. 

The  same  want  of  assistants  for  Reform  Schools  has  been  felt  in  other 
countries  as  greatly  as  in  Germany.  In  England  (1840)  steps  were  taken  to 
found  rural  institutions  for  the  60,000  poor  children  scattered  through 
Poor  Houses.  Drs.  Kay  and  Tufhell  established  the  training  school  at 
Battersea,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  necessary  assistants.  In  1850 
the  goyernment  gave  the  beautiful  old  castle  of  Kneller  Hall  for  the 
establishment  of  a  second  institution.'^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  how  Ducpetiaux,  in  Belgium,  obtains  his 
assistants.  The  education  of  lay  brothers  in  Mettray  is  similar.  Demetz, 
understanding  the  need  of  an  establishment  of  the  kind,  founded  the 
training  school  before  a  single  child  was  admitted  to  Mettray.  In  his 
report  of  1865,  he  says:  "Ideas  are  not  wanting  among  us,  but  men 
capable  of  applying  them,  especially  when  they  relate  to  serious  subjects.*' 
Similar  training  schools  have  been  formed  by  lay  associations  in  other 
parts  of  France,  where  assistants  from  the  order  of  the  clergy  were  ex- 
pressly reftised. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  places  its  Reform  Schools 
for  girls  under  the  direction  of  a  sisterhood.  In  Wurtemberg  the  boys' 
school  is  under  the  same  superrision.  Hirscher  says  that  the  "  director 
of  a  Reform  School  should  have  the  education  of  a  clergyman,  the  loving 
and  sacrificing  spirit  of  a  saint,  the  prudence,  tact  and  experience  of  a  man 
of  the  world."  How  the  question  is  solved  practically  we  do  not  know. 
But  there  should  be  a  special  call  to  the  work ;  for  religious  enthusiasm 
is  the  true  qualification. 

Yll.  RULES  AND  BBOULATIONS. 

When  the  house  has  been  erected,  the  garden  planted,  and  the 
teachers  found,  the  next  consideration  must  be  the  rules.  The  Reform 
School,  like  the  &mily,  has  its  prescribed  order,  through  which  all  move 
in  harmony.  The  main  point  is  not,  however,  the  regulation  of  a  single 
part,  but  the  united  progression  of  the  whole.  Life  is  the  essence,  law 
the  outward  form. 

Many  expect  that  the  management  and  order  of  a  Reform  School  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  education.  It  is  like  a  perfect  instrument 
skillfully  weilded,  which  changes  the  old  into  the  new,  and  converts 
the  wicked  child  into  a  good  one.  Statesmen,  churchmen,  schoolmasters, 
parents,  philanthropists,  all  talk  about  it  According  to  their  understand- 
ing of  the  su^Jcct,  reform  can  not  only  be  effected  in  a  certain  period  of  time, 
but  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants,  who 

*The  Institntion  at  Kneller  Hall  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  Training  School 
It  Batter»ea  is  not  restricted  to  the  parposes  originally  entertained  by  Dr.  £ay,  (Sir 
James  Kay  Shnttleworth.)    h.  b. 
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can  hasten  the  result  by  a  more  Judicious  application  of  the  methods. 
Ignorant  persons,  holding  this  opinion,  have  sometimes  offered  money  to 
accelerate  the  changing  process,  and  the  success  of  the  institution  is  meas- 
ured by  it  Nor  are  these  persons  alone  in  their  judgments ;  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  agree  with  them.  They  believe  that  morality  and 
religion  can  be  acquired  mechanically.  They  forget  the  freedom  of  the 
man,  and  that  the  child  in  the  school  must  have  the  same  absence  of  re- 
straint; that  it  must  be  allowed  to  develop  its  being  naturally,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform  School  is  obscured  or  lost 

The  source  of  authority  in  the  School,  as  in  the  family,  is  the  House 
Father,  who  is  aided  in  his  direction  by  the  House  Mother.  His  power 
must  not  come  from  without,  —  the  authority  attaching  itself  to  his  posi- 
tion,— but  should  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  character.  The 
parents  of  the  house  are  the  living  law,  which  emanates  from  them  and 
is  recalled  by  them.  Their  rule  is  like  that  of  the  Qood  Shepherd,  who 
will  bring  back  the  lost  to  the  fold,  and  will  never  cast  out  those  who  come 
to  Him. 

The  spirit  of  the  house  should  be  the  first  object :  the  next  should  be 
the  order  of  the  household,  which  should  not  be  too  rigid,  but  conuder 
the  interests  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  whole.  The  characteristic 
of  the  Reform  School  la  its  Christian  life.  This  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  life  of  any  Christian  family. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  are  in  nothing  artificial.  They  are 
based  on  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  This  must  be  particularly  considered. 
To  carry  out  the  government  of  the  household  understandingly  each 
pupil  must  be  considered.  The  first  rule  of  entrance  has  been  spoken  of 
Nothmg  must  remind  the  inmate  of  his  former  life ;  he  must  meet  kind- 
ness and  complete  forgiveness ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  a  child  of  Christ 
The  intercourse  must  express  confidence ;  therefore,  the  Reform  School 
has  no  walls  or  fences,  no  locks  and  bolts,  no  espionage.  Everthing  must 
express  love,  —  nothing  awaken  doubt  of  it  This  love  is  best  expressed 
to  the  child  by  a  watchful  care  over  him.  A  child  entering  a  House  of 
Correction  hears  of  nothing  but  punishment,  feels  nothing  but  force,  sees 
nothing  but  bolts  and  bars.  All  the  regulations  are  based  on  the  con- 
denmatory  law. 

There  is  nothing  more  required  of  the  child  in  the  Reform  School 
than  in  the  well-regulated  family.  As  in  the  family,  the  daily  routine 
centers  in  certain  periods.  These  are  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day, 
and  the  meal-times.  All  are  assembled  at  table.  The  meals  should  be 
simple,  appetizing  and  nourishing.  They  are  taken  after  previous  periods 
of  work.  The  intervals  are  filled  by  various  occupations,  school  instruc- 
tion, work  and  play.  Whatever  \s  needed  for  the  household  Is  procured 
by  the  pupils  when  it  is  possible.  So  they  learn  the  value  of  their  own 
exertions,  and  the  need  of  mutual  aid,  the  pleasure  of  serving  one  another. 
The  whole  life  is  a  service.  The  highest  la  but  a  servant  To  rule  is  to 
fecrve.  This  the  children  see  exemplified  in  the  directors  of  the  house, 
and  they  gain  a  fondness  for  serving  in  their  turn.  The  most  important 
form  of  the  day  is  that  of  prayer,  Tvhen  all  meet  together  and  quietly 
prepare  for  Sunday.    Sundays,  holidays  and  festivals  gladden  the  year. 
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The  celebration  of  the  birthdays  is  not  forgotten.  The  poor  of  the 
vicinity  are  remembered,  and  each  pupil  is  encouraged  to  save  for  char- 
itable purposes.  The  child  should  be  made  to  perceive  how  pleasant 
intercourse  with  his  father  and  mother  is  becoming.  Not  to  interfere  the 
least  with  this  relation,  the  Houae  Father  and  Mother  are  never  called 
father  and  mother  by  the  pupils.  Many  i>arents  find  again  in  the  Reform 
School  the  long-lost  love  of  their  children. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  each  division  of  this  subject,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  various  are  the  enjoyments  shared  by  the 
members  of  this  family,  how  improving  the  duties  imposed.  Every- 
thing in  the  rule  of  the  household  has  its  time  and  place ;  everyone  con- 
forms to  that  time  and  place.  The  elements  of  family  order  are  impressed 
in  this  way  on  the  pupils.  In  the  parental  household  the  government  is 
necessarily  mobile, — easily  broken  by  the  children.  But  in  the  Reform 
School  this  is  not  so.  There  ciin  be  no  arguing  the  reasons  for  obedience, 
but  silent  conformity  to  the  rule.  The  pressure  of  this  moral  force  is 
remarkable.  Many  an  obstinate  and  ungovernable  boy,  whom  a  father's 
severity,  a  mother^s  prayers,  or  a  teachers  discipline  could  not  move, 
seems  transformed  m  the  school.  He  yields  to  the  gentle  but  powerful 
current,  and  is  borne  unresistingly  along.  Children  whom  bolts  could 
never  keep  within  their  homes,  come  into  this  life  of  freedom,  and  never 
transgress.  No  special  means  of  discipline  are  needed.  Force  would 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  th's  new  life.  No  wall  or  roof  would  be  too  high  for 
one  who  was  resolved  to  escape.  But  they  are  free,— they  can  go  if 
they  choose.    Only  a  silent,  tender,  all-pervading  spirit  keeps  them. 

Of  course  this  new  order  of  things  comes  very  hard  on  many  children, 
although  they  are  attached  to  the  household.  The  difficulty  proceeds  from 
physical  disorder  and  want  of  cleanliness.  Among  the  poorer  classes, 
poverty,  neglect,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings,  causes  bad  habits  and 
blunts  the  senses  of  the  children.  The  school  must  change  all  this.  The 
order  of  the  house  must  be  insisted  on.  Punishments  are  rarely  ad- 
visable ;  patience,  forbearance  and  persistent,  gentle  teaching  cure  the  evil 
by  degrees. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  different  countries  must  determine 
in  some  degree  the  daily  routine.  But  every  house  has  introduced  family- 
prayer,  hours  of  work  and  play,  and  the  observances  of  the  Sunday.  The 
practical  equalization  of  study  and  work  presents  some  difficulties,  as 
yet,  which  experiments  will  soon  settle. 

With  regard  to  meals,  while  the  poverty  of  the  children  must  be  re- 
membered, anything  like  beggary  in  the  establishment  must  be  avoided. 
If  there  are  in  the  school  wealthy  children  who  pay  their  bo.'ird,  this 
must  be  taken  into  account,  that  parents  and  children  may  be  satisfied. 
All  should  have  milk  daily,  and  meat  should  be  furnished  two  or  three 
times  a  week  at  least  It  has  been  observed  in  small  institutions  that 
meat  increases  the  physical  healtli  of  the  children,  although  their  moral 
improvement  is  not  affected  by  it.  As  the  schools  have  gardens  and  or- 
chards, the  children  can  have  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  doOUng  should  be  clean  and  warm.  They  should  not  wear  a 
uniform.    Good  carriage  of  the  body  should  be  demanded.    The  Reform 

40 
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School  only  admits  healthy  children,  yet  many  are  scrofulous,  and  need 
great  care,  a  regular  and  simple  diet,  clothing  warm  and  clean,  personal 
neatness,  well-aired  rooms,  with  a  change  in  occupation.  These  are  the 
conditions  from  which  health  results. 

Every  reformatory  institution  should  haye  a  special  room  for  the  sick. 
Every  indisposition  should  be  cared  for  at  once.  The  attendance  of  a 
physician  should  be  required  even  in  cases  of  slight  ailments. 

VIII.    WORK  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  Reform  School,  work,  study  and  recreation  should  be  so  equal- 
ized as  to  promote  and  help  each  other.  The  problem  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  solved  in  these  institutions  as  no  where  else ;  for  elsewhere  the 
element  of  freedom  is  wanting.  The  success  of  the  training  would  not  be 
complete,  if  the  pupils  had  instruction  beyond  the  walls  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  is  if  they  attended  a  public  or  parish-school,  for  the  necessary 
order  in  the  division  of  the  day  would  be  lost  And  there  would  be  fail- 
ure too,  if  the  school  were  merely  a  school,  and  the  other  employments 
made  secondary  to  instruction. 

Again,  if  the  institution  requires  the  pupils  to  devote  themselves  to 
labor,  by  which  money  is  made,  the  aim  of  the  Reform  School  would  be 
lost  The  practice  of  parents  to  employ  their  children  in  •factories  where 
wages  are  earned,  is  too  often  the  cause  of  wickedness  and  neglect  All 
monotonous  and  stupifying  labor  should  be  abolished  from  the  Reform 
Schools.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  occupation  of  pulling  flax, 
horse-hair,  manufacture  of  pasteboard  boxes,  etc.  Still  more  ruinooa  is 
the  practice  of  sending  pupils  to  work  in  factories. 

It  should  be  made  a  rule  that  the  family  divisions  of  a  Reform  School 
should  prepare  with  their  own  hands,  as  far  as  may  be,  whatever  is  needed 
for  use.  This  may  be  done  quite  extensively,  if  the  proper  attention 
be  given  to  the  work.  Success  in  this  depends  mainly  on  the  director, 
who  must  be  a  person  of  administrative  power,  and  have  had  special 
training  in  the  technical  parts  of  various  trades.  The  house-mistress 
must  superintend  the  household  work  in  every  detail,  and  overlook  the 
sewing.  Both  should  put  their  hands  to  work,  whenever  necessary.  A 
sufficient  number  of  persons  should  belong  to  tlie  establishment,  in  order 
that  the  system  of  labor  may  be  fully  carried  out  When  this  is  done,  the 
results  are  most  important.  The  work  is  classified,  performed  with  earn- 
est diligence,  and  fiuishcd  with  skill.  When  the  directors  understand 
their  CHlling,  this  system  of  labor  can  be  carried  out  in  a  small  institution 
of  twelve  children. 

The  importance  of  such  a  work  is  two-fold.  First,  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  hand  in  any  technical  work.  The  established  rule  of  any 
craft  will  not  appear  arbitrary  t  >  the  boy,  but  necessary  and  pleasant  to 
submit  to  The  quick,  successful  handling  of  a  plane,  hatchet,  or  plough, 
difetinguishes  the  boy.  He  feels  pride  in  becoming  a  good  farmer  or  join- 
er. Work  puts  a  defhiite  goal  before  him.  By  deturmination  he  can 
reach  it.  lie  tiics  and  succeeds.  It  is  the  same  with  the  girl  in  her  femi- 
nine crafts.  These  results  cannot  be  attained  without  great  diligence  and 
perseverance.  Repeated  trials  are  necessary.    All  find  the  need  of  mutual 
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a'd,  without  which  no  one  can  succeed.  The  pupil  will  suAFlt  at  first 
from  the  restr  lints  laid  upon  him  by  his  work,  but  all  grows  easy  when 
he  finds  that  endurance,  thought  and  determination  have  attained  the 
wished-for  result.  Then  the  work  is  done  without  compulsion ;  the  will 
is  strengthened  and  purified.  Where  the  pupil  is  anxious  to  know  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  craft,  the  whole  man  is  called  out,  and  education  begins. 
What  else  could  take  the  place  of  healthy  labor  in  this  respect  ? 

The  second  point  gained  by  such  labor  is  that  it  becomes  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  calling.  There  can  be  no  more  efficient  means  of  fur- 
thering a  good  education  for  those  who  in  the  future  must  depend  on 
manual  labor  for  their  support  They  have  learned  that  labor  forms  part 
of  human  existence,  that  a  higher  want  is  satisfied  than  the  desire  of 
earning  money  merely,  that  he  who  can  work  possesses  a  capital  which 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing,  and  which  gives  him  power  and  reputation. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  of  training  is,  that  most  of  the  scholars  leav- 
ing the  institution  are  able  to  earn  their  living,  which  could  hardly 
h  ive  been  expected  of  any  one  of  them  when  they  entered.  The  statisti- 
cal table  in  the  12th  Division  will  show  this  sufficiently. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  been  more  instrumental  in  bringing  about  these 
results  in  the  Rauhc  Ilaus  than  its  family  system,  which  influences  so  en- 
ergetically the  various  divisions  of  labor.  No  family  will  tolerate  a  "  lazy'» 
member,  but  urges  him  on  to  diligence.  The  family  considers  itself 
morally  responsible  for  the  existence  of  such  a  member,  who  would  bring 
disgrace  on  it.  The  utmost  is  tried  to  bring  him  into  a  better  way.  This 
fact  shows  one  of  the  results  of  this  organization. 

Wo  must  now  briefly  consider  the  work  done  in  the  establishment.  The 
first  object  must  always  be  the  dwelling-house  and  its  belongings.  This 
is  required  of  the  family  of  every  small  mechanic,  and  to  some  extent 
from  others,  at  least  as  far  as  the  daughters  of  the  house  are  concerned. 
The  ab  )dc  of  the  children  is  thereby  endeared  to  them.  Here  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, bedroom  and  kitchen  their  earliest  wants  are  satisfied.  Ever>' 
d  ly  b<  gins  wi  h  a  local  renovation,  restoring?  the  original  order  and  cleanli- 
ness to  the  rooms.  The  House  of  Correction  cultivates  these  virtues  to 
some  extent,  although  a  high  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible. 

The  II  luhe  Haus  goes  farther  than  order  and  neatness,  and  cultivates 
the  sense  of  beauty  by  embellishing  the  place  of  abode.  There  should 
be  flowers  and  pictures  in  every  Reform  School.  Among  the  lower  orders 
of  our  population  a  germ  of  this  love  of  ornamentation  is  found,  which 
finds  gratification  in  common  pictures.  This  innate  sense  of  beauty  should 
not  be  despis  d,  but  raised  and  purified.  All  those  tasteless  pictures,  which 
are  often  the  object  of  misguided  piety,  should  be  excluded.  Children 
readily  learn  the  habit  of  giving  each  other  pleasure.  They  gain  that 
affection  for  their  dwelling-place,  (f  which  the  fimilies  from  which  they 
sprang  were  ignorant.  In  a  very  simple  way  the  ideal  side  of  family 
life  may  be  cultivated.  The  world  owes  this  to  Christianity.  It  is  a 
very  important  point  in  education,  one  which  we  cannot  insist  too 
strongly. 

The  domestic  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz :  daily  per- 
sonal duties,  like  m  iking  beds,  etc.,  and  those  voluntary,  extraordinary 
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ones,  which  are  suggested  by  the  attachment  of  tlie  members  of  the  fami- 
ly. Among  these  are  birthday  and  Christmas  preparations,  and  the  deco- 
ration of  the  house  on  festive  occasions.  After  these  domestic  labors  come 
the  manual  labors  proper.  These  consist  in  the  manufacture  of  yarious 
implements  needed  in  the  house,— of  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  and  working  In 
the  field  or  garden.  The  Reform  Schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
are,  in  dififerent  degrees,  small  agricultural  colonies.  Where  farming,  a 
trade,  and  domestic  labor  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  common  life  is  made 
pleasant  by  mutual  aid, — ^not  compelled,  but  given  voluntarily, — an  element 
of  vast  educational  and  social  importance  wilFbe  developed.  The  proper 
value  of  work  is  learned,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  property 
acquired.    These  are  great  benefits. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Reform  School  is  to  impress  the  pupils 
with  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  property.  Many  of  them  have  been  led 
astray  by  transgressing  the  law  of  property.  This  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished with  children  than  with  grown-up  thieves,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
the  sacredness  of  property  is  unintelligible  and  ludicrous.  The  practical 
lesson  enforced  by  a  life  of  labor  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  in- 
stitution may  cultivate  this  feeling  still  more,  by  giving  the  pupil  some 
palpable  result  for  diligent  labor,  placing  him  gradually  in  possession  of 
some  amount  of  property,  be  it  ever  so  small,  which  naturally  takes  the 
form  of  a>6aving8-box.  Having  and  saving  are  ideas  essentially  belonging 
to  every  child.  The  pupil  of  the  Reform  School  should  be  trained  to  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  two  ideas.  The  system  first  introduced 
into  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  been  imitated  by  the  saving-tables  of  the  chil- 
dren of  other  institutions.  As  Pastor  Wilhelm  Baur  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  report  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  a  short  account  may  be  of  interest ;  for 
the  method  has  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  work  and  social  inter- 
course of  the  children. 

The  beginning  of  a  savings-box  is  made  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
school,  when  cveiy  child  receives  eight  schillings  (Hamburg  currency), 
from  the  House  Father.  The  parents  of  course  are  not  prohibited  from 
giving  presents  of  money  to  their  children.  This  can  be  done  when  visits 
are  made.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the  authorities,  and  the  money  at 
once  put  in  the  place  assigned  for  it.  Besides  this,  a  few  pennies  are 
added  at  the  end  of  every  week  to  the  account  of  each  diligent  child. 
The  little  sum  increases  month  by  month,  and  is  recommenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  some  fortimate  cases  this  sum  may  annually 
amount  to  eighteen  shillings.  It  does  not  count  as  a  reward  of  labor,  but 
is  a  gift  merely.  The  chief  point  is  gained  in  putting  a  little  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
control  of  it,  but  every  child  has  a  savings-table,  giving  an  exact  account 
of  income  and  expenditure.  The  money  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
child,  after  consulting  the  proper  persons,  for  buying  flowers,  birthday 
gifts,  or  giving  to  the  poor.  The  total  amount  belonging  to  the  children 
is  at  present  706  Prussian  dollars,  395  of  which  belong  to  former  pupils 
of  the  institution.  Out  of  this  money,  the  repairs  for  damages  are  to  be 
paid,  and  in  this  way  an  excellent  method  of  punishment  for  carelessness 
is  provided.    Each  child  has  clothes,  a  small  garden,  and  tools  confided 
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to  his  care,  for  which  he  is  made  reftponsible,  and  so  the  idea  of  property  is 
in  various  ways  impressed  on  his  mind.* 

As  the  family  is  thus  connected  wi(h  the  labor  of  its  various  members, 
and  the  work  distributed  through  the  day  maintains  the  existence  of  the 
family,  so  the  school  must  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  organization,  and 
not  an  appendix  merely.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  school  were  not 
composed  of  the  children  of  the  institution,  but  when  they  formed  a 
part  of  some  other  school.  By  the  temporary  dismissal  of  the  pupils 
from  the  institution,  they  would  nor  only  be  exposed  to  temptation,  but 
would  endanger  the  well-being  of  the  villatre  school,  and  give  additional 
trouble  to  the  master,  to  which  he  might  justly  object  In  cases  where 
the  House  Fathers  were  men  of  no  education,  there  certainly  was  no  other 
way  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  school  authorities  than  to  appoint  a 
separate  teacher,  or  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  village  school.  In  many 
places  the  utter  incompetency  of  such  arrangements  has  been  reorganized, 
and  more  competent  House  Fathers  appointed. f 

When  the  House  Father  can  be  the  teacher  also,  everything  assumes 
its  just  proportions.  The  only  danger  is  that  the  establishment  may 
assume  too  much  the  character  of  a  school.  This  has  sometimes  been 
the  case  when  the  House  Fathers  have  been  school-masters.  The  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  overlook  their  present  duties  for  their  former  ones.  This 
danger  is  increased  where  men  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  school  may  take 
the  place  of  the  family,  and  be  essentially  the  educator.  In  such  instances 
the  danger  of  the  school's  absorption  of  all  other  means  of  discipline  i.s 
imminent  If  the  establishment  should  lose  its  labor  system,  it  would  be 
deprived  of  all  its  blessings,  and  cease  to  be  a  spot  where,  by  gentle  means, 
the  working  powers  of  the  hand  are  developed,  the  character  formed,  the 
idea  of  self-help  awakened,  and  the  desire  for  mutual  aid  promoted.  The 
question  is  to  find  the  relative  value  of  school  instruction,  social  inter- 
course, and  manual  labor,  and  give  to  each  its  proper  place. 

The  value  of  the  school  in  reformatory  establishments  is  evident, — it 
is  one  of  the  indispensable  agents  in  the  improvement  of  children.  The 
school  is  likewise  a  peculiar  field  of  labor.  The  teacher  must  work  him- 
self, but  only  in  order  to  induce  the  children  to  work  with  him.  He 
must  awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  exercises  which  the  school 
demands,  and  guide  them  on.  The  school  tasks  required  of  the  pupils 
develop  the  will  as  much  as  any  other  labor;  the  aim  only  is  a  different 
one.  In  school  the  work  is  constantly  growing,  and  new  ground  is  being 
conquered.  The  elementary  instruction  only  provides  the  wherewithal 
to  do  this;  but  as  instruction  advances,  new  acquisitions  are  being  con- 

♦  Eveu  in  thofe  Reform  Schools  which  receive  children  fioin  the  iMtt.er  classer*.  man- 
nal  labor  is  by  no  meanp  to  be  ne«j^lected,  ihoujj^h  it  muy  be  limited  by  various  circuni- 
i>taDCc«i.  JntereslliJg  facu  miirht  be  ^'iven  to  ehow  the  willingness  with  which  boyt*  of 
this  class  nnderjjo  jrreat  hardships,  but  thif*  would  lead  too  far.  But  this  we  must  say, 
that  the  expcrimentg  ma<Ie  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  confirm  our  conviction  that  much  o:o6(l 
mlpht  be  done  if  other  institutions  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  would  s^ive  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  In  tlii«*  way  the  foolish  idea  of  the  di*»i,'race  attaching  to  labor 
could  be  eradicated,  and  the  value  of  work  properly  recoijnized, 

tin  some  in-lltutions  good  educational  re-uU'*  are  obtained,  because  the  House 
Father  is  a  man  of  excellent  claracter.  This  is  nnothor  ])roof  how  much  in  education 
depends  upon  the  per->on  of  the  ed>icator  s  ill  rlu-»o  instances  are  rare,  and  are  mostly 
of  those  men  who  without  learning  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  a 
school. 
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stantly  made  from  the  treasures  of  nature  and  history.  The  tc-ocber  is 
among  the  children  as  the  wealthy  owner  of  all  these  mental  riches, 
which  they  desire  to  possess.  At  the  same  time  he  is  their  friend,  who 
shows  his  love  by  teaching  them  how  to  make  the  coveted  treasure  their 
own.  But,  in  the  Reform  School,  the  teacher  is  at  the  same  time  the  father 
of  the  family  and  the  pupils  are  his  children,  whom  he  inspires  with  the 
desire  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

If  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  eveiy 
teacher  in  every  school,  and  think  of  the  struggle  which  he  must  go 
through  with  many  of  his  scholars  to  make  them  understand  his  inten- 
tions, and  reward  his  love  by  learning  diligently,  then  we  must  look  to 
find  greater  difficulties  still  in  a  Reform  School.  We  must  see  tliis  clearly, 
in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  the  duties  are  of  a  House  Father 
and  teacher  combined.  For  this  purpose  we  must  recall  the  character 
of  the  members  of  such  a  schooL  It  is  composed  of  those  who,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  institution,  were  notorious  creators  of  disturbance,  those 
who  have  been  expelled  from  pchool,  and  those  who  could  not  be  tamed 
by  any  discipline  whatever.  The  classes  are  composed  of  elements  which, 
taken  singly,  any  teacher  would  wish  to  banish  from  his  school,  and  which 
combined  present  the  greatest  difficulties.  If  there  are  amongst  the  pupils 
such  as  have  become  good  scholars,  through  the  discipline  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  they  will  soon  leave,  and  their  places  be  taken  by  the  intractabla 
As  there  is  no  fixed  period  for  the  admission  of  the  pupils,  there  will  be  a 
continual  change  all  the  year  rotmd.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
school  that  the  members  hate  it  in  varying  degrees.  The  House  Father 
has  the  most  difficult  task  before  him ;  but  to  answer  the  end  for  which  the 
reform  school  was  founded,  it  must  be  fulfilled,  and  there  only  can  it  be 
done.  But  for  this  a  House  Father,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  re- 
quired. A  parental  relation  must  exist  between  him  aud  his  pupils.  The 
family  must  form  the  basis  of  the  school,  and  the  family  spirit  must  per- 
vade it,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  overcome  successfhlly  all  the  difficulties 
before  him.  If  the  reform  school  does  its  duty,  a  great  benefit  must  ac- 
crue from  this  family  relation.  The  children  belong  to  both;  the 
same  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  system  of  manual  labor  is  also  inseparably  connected  with  and  affected 
by  family  and  school. 

The  aim  of  the  reform  school  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  well- 
organized  public  schools  of  Germany.  Various  grades  of  instruction  will, 
however,  be  distinguished,  according  as  the  pupils  are  from  city  or  country. 
As  regards  elementary  knowledge,  the  aim  is  distinct :  well-accentuated 
reading,  clear  hand-writing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
The  results  are  truly  astonishing.  The  girls  usually  write  better  than  the 
boys,  for  the  hands  of  the  latter  have  become  clumsy  by  constant  hard 
work.  The  selections  in  the  Readers,  afford  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  history,  geography  &c. 

The  children  should  likewise  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their 
future  position  as  citizens,  when  some  t>ractical  proof  of  their  patriotism 
will  be  demanded.  For  this  purpose  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
common  country  is  required,  as  well  as  of  the  coimtry  in  which  they  were 
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born.  The  future  soldier  must  know  for  whom  and  for  what  cause  he  is 
to  bear  arms,  and  what  his  nation  has  already  accomplished  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is  the  object  of  the  school  to  awaken  the  most  ardent 
patriotism,  and  train  the  young  people  to  true  liberty. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  so  materialistic,  and  all  the  education  given 
to  the  working  classes  is  so  thoroughly  pervaded  by  this  spirit,  that  an 
opposition  to  it  is  urgently  demanded.  Our  education  must  become  more 
ideal.  One  important  element  in  the  training  of  the  imagination  and 
feelings,  is  music,  particularly  vocal  music.  We  do  not  mean  to  exclude 
the  singing  of  good  church  tunes,  but  refer  chiefly  to  the  popular  songs 
( VoUcdieder.)  The  greatest  care  should  be  bestowed  on  this  branch  of 
instruction.  There  is  nothing  which  can  take  its  place,  and  tlirough  it 
the  noblest  emotions  of  heart  and  soul  are  awakened.  The  most  tender, 
nay,  religious,  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  national  songs.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  German  poets  is  borne  aloft  on  the  wings  of  music. 
The  love  for  the  Fatherland,  its  heroes ;  for  summer  with  sunshine  and 
flowers,  bright  mornings  and  balmy  evenings,  for  the  green  forest  and  its 
dreamy  loveliness,  finds  its  echo  in  melody.  The  gently-swelling  and 
poweriVil  chorus  opens  a  new  world  to  the  children.  The  singing-master, 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  new  ideas,  must  himself  be  a  singer,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  poet  and  hero.  He  must  carry  the  young  mind  with  him,  not 
by  explanations,  but  by  the  subtle  magnetism  of  feeling.  We  know  how 
far  below  this  ideal  most  House  Fathers  come ;  but  we  know  that  the 
standard  has  and  C4ui  be  reached. 

It  is  important  that  the  songs  taught  should  be  pervaded  by  true  pa- 
triotism. In  some  schools  religious  songs  are  sung  exclusively.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  a  few  narrow-minded  people,  these  are  the  only 
kind  to  be  tolerated  among  Christians.  These  opinions  rest  on  a  mistaken 
view  of  human  nature.  The  just  demands  of  the  human  mind  are  left 
unsatisfied  by  strictly  religious  food.  A  young  man  is  tempted,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  the  discipline  of  the  school,  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  go  too 
far  in  the  other  direction. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  presented  in  the  religious  instruction  which  is 
divided  into  catechism  and  Bible  history.  Remarks  on  this  subject  are 
^ven  in  another  place  (Chapter  XI.) 

In  briefiy  reviewing  the  course  of  instruction  given,  we  find  that  it 
is  confined  to  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing  and  free- 
hand drawing.  All  can  be  readily  mastered  by  the  application  of  four 
hours  a  day.  Whatever  is  left  undone  in  the  summer,  can  be  finished 
during  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  less  out-of-door  w^ork. 

As  regards  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  form  a  separate  community  in  moat  Reform  Schools,  little  need  be 
8ud  here,  as  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  instruction  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  real  schools.  We  would  only  say  that  such  instruction 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Pupils  coming  from  such  schools  and  not  un- 
Irequently  returning  to  them,  must  not  have  their  education  interrupted. 

IX  TIMES  OF  REST,  FESTIVAL  DATS,  GAMES,  ETC. 

At  the  dose  of  every  stated  period  of  work  or  study,  the  infiuence  of 
the  family,  as  such,  again  presents  itself.    The  strict  adherence  to  rules  of 
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discipline,  so  absolutely  indispensable  during  the  school  or  woiking^ 
hours,  is  now  dropped.  Now  the  children  may  indulge  their  own  fancies^ 
kept  in  bounds  by  the  good  old  German  family  customs.  Each  day 
begins  and  closes  with  morning  and  evening  wor^hip,  and  the  family,  after 
every  period  of  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  becomes  a  place  of  recreation 
and  renewal  of  strength. 

The  tisk  of  those  who  have 'the  charge  of  the  children  during  these 
intervals,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  consists  in  making  the  associ- 
ation of  the  children,  at  meal-times,  for  instance,  of  such  a  character  that 
in  a  free  and  natural  way  both  bodily  and  mental  food  are  given.  A 
cheerful,  yet  instructive,  conversation  becomes  the  best  seasoning  of  the 
meal.  At  these  times  the  hitherto  hidden  influence  of  the  House  Mother 
and  her  female  assistants  makes  itself  felt  By  their  care  the  t&ble  is 
spread  with  simple,  yet  palatable,  food.  There  is  usually  a  little  interval 
between  the  labor  or  study  after  each  meal,  especially  in  the  evening, 
on  Sciturday  evening  particularly.  There  are  the  general  and  speci  il 
festivals. 

The  regular  succession  of  work  and  recreation  is  an  essential 
condition  for  a  healthy  Christian  life,  for  nations  and  families,  as  well  as 
for  individuals.  Wherever  these  periods  of  rest  and  refreshment  do  not 
exist,  or  are  granted  only  as  nature  imperatively  demands,  there  life  in 
state,  church  or  family,  goes  wrong.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
our  present  national  state,  that  by  tlie  rapid  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  times  of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  greater  number  of  persons 
is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  period.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
classes  of  society,  who  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  sufficient  intervals  of 
rest,  plunge  into  dissipation. 

The  children  of  the  Reform  Scho<  1  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rational 
way  to  fill  the  intervals  between  work.  The  way  in  which  tliis  is  done 
characterizes  every  family,  and  the  Reform  School  as  well.  The  imagin- 
ative side  of  life  may  now  show  itstlf  in  the  special  festivals  of  tlio 
individual,  and  the  general  family  celebrations.  The  evening,  aAer  the 
day's  work  is  done,  should  be  the  pleasantest  time.  Saturday  evening 
and  Sunday  ought  to  be  the  festivuls  of  each  week.  In  the  great  pat- 
riotic festivals  the  life  of  a  nation  finds  expression,  and  in  the  great 
Christian  festivals  the  joy  of  Christians  is  poured  out.  The  Reform  School 
must  as  a  family,  and  part  of  a  nation,  satisfy  all  proper  demands  in  this 
direction. 

Many  duties  devolve  on  the  House  Father,  trifling  in  appearance,  bu' 
important  in  reality.  We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  details,  but  will 
mention  that  among  them  must  be  classed  the  maintenance  of  a  polity 
deportment  among  the  members  of  the  household  throughout  their  whole 
intercourse,  and  personal  cleanliness  and  propriety  in  dress,  etc. 

We  must  briefly  dwell  on  the  plays  and  games  of  the  children.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  child  shows  its  true  nature  in  pl:iy.  It  is  the  expression  of 
Its  joy  expressed  in  perfect  freedom.  Here  lies  the  magic  power  of  play, 
A  child,  especially  a  girl,  lives  through  a  whole  mother's  life  with  her 
doll.  She  enters  into  the  joys  and  cares  with  touching  earnestness. 
Every  girl  in  the  Reform  Sihool  should  have  her  doll  as  long  as  she 
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desires.  There  are,  of  course,  here,  as  everywhere,  cases  of  chilJren  who 
do  not  care  for  play — more  among  the  boys  than  amo  i:^  tlie  girls.  Great 
skill  is  required  to  create  the  wish  to  pUy  in  such  a  clill  1 ;  for  commands 
are  of  no  avail  here.  Love  and  gayety,  the  spirit  of  pl;jy,  are  beyond  a 
rule;  they  are  born  of  liberty.  He  will  be  an  incompetent  father  or 
useless  assistant  who  cannot  play  himself,  and  enter  heart  and  s  >ul  into  it, 
becoming  a  child  with  the  children.  To  play  with  the  children  is  just  as 
important  as  to  work  with  them.  Free  as  tlie  sports  must  be,  they  must 
not  degenerate  into  aimless  romping.  All  the  mischief  and  malice 
dwelling  in  the  little  ones  breaks  out  during  these  free  liours,  and  the 
House  Father  must  check  all  outbreaks  of  passion.  Certain  games  recur 
at  regukr  intervals. 

The  national  or  provincial  peculiarities  expressed  in  various  games 
liave  a  great  charm  for  children.  They  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  It  would  be  a  sad  sign  if  such  amusements  were  not  alloweil 
in  a  Christian  Reform  School.  In  a  i)enitentiary,  games,  of  course,  cannot 
be  tolerated ;  but  in  the  school,  where  the  t)ast  is  forgiven,  the  cheerful 
influence  of  g  imes  must  find  a  place. 

There  ought,  also,  to  be  bodily  exercises  of  a  stricter  kind,  such  as 
gymnastic  exe/cises  and  military  drill.  The  latter  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  drum,  or  by  the  singing  of  a  martial  air.  Swimming  ought  to  be 
practised  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

Another  important  source  of  amusement  is  the  little  garden,  which 
every  child  ought  to  own.  These  gardens  may  either  encircle  the 
pliyground  or  form  a  pUce  by  themselves,  but  must  not  be  too  far  from 
the  dwelling-house.  Some  Reform  Schools  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
banishing  these  gardens  to  oil  shady  places,  or  to  a  soil  where  nothing 
would  grow.  He  who  knows  to  what  great  results  little  things  often 
Ijad,  will  not  consider  this  subject  unworthy  of  consideration.  How  does 
the  child  stand  like  a  little  prince  before  his  flower-bed,  watching  day  b/ 
day  the  development  of  the  plant ;  its  growth  from  tender  shoot  to  bright 
green  leaves,  and  at  last  the  opening  of  the  1  >ng-expected  flower!  All 
the  hopes  of  a  child  often  center  in  the  thought  how  it  will  glidden  tho 
heart  of  a  parent,  on  the  next  visit,  with  the  tlower  now  sleeping  in  the 
bud. 

Other  occupations  All  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  treasure  of 
song  gathered  in  school-hours  is  now  voluntarily  drawn  upon  to  while 
away  the  time.  Many  of  the  evenings  preceding  Christmas  are  occupied 
in  preparing  gifts  for  that  happy  time.  These  pleasant  employments  are 
varied  by  reading.  Every  reform  school,  therefore,  should  possess  a  good 
library  for  general  u«e,  containing  instructive  and  entertaining  works  in 
history,  biograpliy  and  travt  1. 

No  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  of  combining  instruction 
with  amusement.  We  know  from  experience  what  a  source  of  enjoyment 
the  annual  visit  to  the  ZoiUogical  Garden  of  Hamburg  is  to  the  children 
of  the  Uauhe  Ilaus.  Occasional  lectures  on  physics,  chemistry,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  microscope,  accompanied  by  experiments,  will  also  prove 
useful  and  amusing.  Besides,  there  is  Sunday,  supremely  a  day  of  rest, 
rich  in  spiritual  blessings. 
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X. — PUNISHMENT  AND   DI9CIPLINS. 

No  one  will  form  the  opinion  from  what  his  been  said  that  there  is 
never  any  disturbance  in  the  family  life,  in  the  hours  of  labor  or  in  the 
school.  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  duty  of  the  teachers  to  prevent  sucli 
disturbances.  But  when  the  vicious  tendencies  that  have  been  sleeping 
for  a  time  break  out  anew,  assuredly  the  delinquent  must  be  made  to  leel 
that  if  his  former  traas^ressions  are  forgiven,  these  new  sins  must  be 
punished.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  inflict  chastisement  in  such  cases?  Ttieru 
are  schools  where  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  managed  by  a  committee. 
In  some  instances,  quarrels  between  the  adult  members  of  the  institution 
have  been  brought  before  this  committee ;  and  we  know  of  cases  where 
the  Ilouse  Father  has  actually  been  reprimanded  in  the  presence  of  his 
assistants.  In  other  establishments  the  corporal  punishments  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  institution,  who  has  to  hand  in  a  report 
as  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  pupils.  It  is  carrying  i)ower  too  fjir 
to  expose  a  House  Father  before  his  inferiors,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
his  authority  are  shaken. 

The  power  of  punishing  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Hoiise 
Father.  It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  it 
ought  to  remain  exclusively  with  the  head,  and  not  be  given  to  the 
assistants,  except  in  special  cases.  The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
should  be  alio  we.  I  to  the  assist  mts  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Their  duty 
is  to  report  all  flagrant  cases  of  insubordination  to  the  House  Fither. 
The  children  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  feel  that  they  may  always 
appe  il  to  the  House  Fatlier,  in  whom  they  place  the  fullest  confidence. 

No  punishments  should  be  inflicted  but  such  as  a  father  would  give  his 
own  children,  and  chains  and  handcuffs  must  never  be  employed ;  for  the 
school  would  at  once  lose  its  character,  and  become  a  mere  House  of 
Correction.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no  code  of  punishment  laws,  bat 
only  the  general  rules  existing  in  every  family.  Of  coarse  there  most  be 
corporal  punishment  in  the  school;  no  torturing,  but  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  caning,  always  inflicted  by  the  House  Father  himself.  Used  in 
moderation,  and  only  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  indispensable  in  the  Refonn 
School. 

Another  efficient  punishment,  which  must  be  employed  still  more 
rarely,  is  solitary  confinement — an  actual  incarceration.  This  mode  of 
correction  has  often  been  the  only  one  found  capable  of  bringing  some 
obstinate  ofiender  to  his  senses. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  all  discipline  is  in  vain.  We  do  not 
mean  the  once  running  away  of  the  pupils.  In  all  cases  they  must  be 
sought  for  and  brought  back ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  committees  was 
unjustifiable,  who  not  only  did  not  look  for  the  truants,  but  refused  to 
admit  them  when  they  were  brought  back.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with 
a  child  who  escapes  not  once,  but  twenty  times,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause?  Repeatedly  rescued  from  want  and  mi^ry,  he  again  and  agauoi 
returns  to  it,  and  willingly  exposes  himself  to  cold  and  hunger.  No  rules 
can  be  given ;  but  the  Ref  )rm  School  must  always  receive  the  child  when 
he  is  br  jught  back.    His  conduct  shows  how  much  he  needs  the  help  of 
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tlie  school.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  at  his  return.  His  com- 
rades "will,  iu  most  cases,  form  a  living  wall  around  him,  receive  him 
afiTectionately,  and  show  more  tenderness  than  grown  up  persons  would 
be  able  to  do. 

TV  hat  is  to  be  done  when  the  children  conspire  together  and  form 

some  secret  organization,  where  vices  of  every  kind  are  practised  ?    These 

are  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature,  which  must  nevertheless  be  solved  in 

some  way.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  offenders  should  be  given  up  to  the 

police ;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reform  School  to  dismiss  such 

children,  but  to  remove  llie  causes  of  their  wickedness.    Great  earnestness 

and  courage  are  required  for  such  emergencies.    The  guilty  children  must 

be  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that,  though  they  deserve  the  Divine 

wrath,  they  yet,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  may  be  pardoned.    This  very  love 

empowers  the  House  Father  to  receive  them  repeatedly,  in  spite  of  all 

tlieir  sins.     It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  whole  family  are  asked  to 

co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  the  lost  ones,  and  Uiat  such  an  event 

ultimately  proves  a  great  and  lasting  blessing  to  the  whole  school. 

There  remain  two  disciplinary  measures  for  very  extreme  cases.    In- 
stances when  public  crimes  are  committed  have  happened,  and   may 
happen  again.    We  know  of  several  cases  of  attempted  arson  and  murder. 
The  House  Father,  as  head  of  the  family,  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  inform 
the  authorities  of  such  crimes.     Although  he  may  keep  the  knowledge  to 
himself,  he  will  owe  it  to  the  criminal,  in  most  cases,  to  give  him  up  to  the 
punishment  by  the  government     Regard  for  the  other  pupils  imperatively 
demands  this  course,  and  it  will  be  for  the  ultunate  benefit  of  the  criminal. 
Again,  when  all  attempts  to  reform  a  child  have  proved  failures,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  other  children  is  endangered,  he  should  be  dismissed. 
In  the  Rauhe  Haus  there  have  been  ten  such  cases  during  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years. 

XI.   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OP  THE  PUPIL& 

The  importance  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Reform  School  has 
already  become  evident.  The  Gospel  —  God's  pardoning  grace  through 
the  blood  of  His  divine  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  grateful  love  that  binds 
the  ransomed  soul  to  the  Redeemer — is  the  foundation  of  all  such  institu- 
tions. They  aim  to  create  a  new  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  by  the 
power  of  the  Gospel.  Mere  human  effort  cannot  do  this ;  but  it  can  do 
something  towards  it  We  will  divide  this  chapter,  and  describe — A. 
Instructions  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  establishment ;  B,  Instructions 
intended  to  develop  the  religious  life  of  the  individual. 

A.  According  to  the  general  rules  of  Christian  life,  each  day  must  be 
begun  and  closed  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  At  such  times 
the  family  becomes  a  congregation,  gathered  before  their  Heavenly  Father. 
The  House  Father  is  the  priest  and  servant  of  God,  through  whom  He 
speaks  to  each,  and  offers  His  gracious  invitation  to  become  one  of  the 
family  of  Qod,  These  exercises  should  be  short,  so  as  not  to  weary  the 
youthfal  mind.  In  the  morning  they  should  consist  in  reading  and  expla- 
nation of  short  passages  of  Scripture.    Some  of  the  younger  members  may 
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not  understand  all  that  is  said ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  God  Himself 
often  said  more  than  His  disciples  understood  at  the  time.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  Word  that  it  falls  into  the  heart  like  seed  in  the  ground^  to  lie 
hidden  for  a  time,  and  then  bring  forth  the  blossom. 

A  judicious  and  intelligent  House  Father  has  an  escellent  opportnnity 
to  refer  to  occurrences  in  the  family  life,  —  to  build  up  what  others  have 
torn  down.  At  this  time,  also,  new  members  of  the  household  are  intro- 
duced, the  birthdays  are  spoken  of,  and  a  word  of  caution  or  encourage- 
ment given.  The  birthdays  of  those  who  have  left  the  school  may  be 
mentioned.  The  memory  of  the  old  companion  is  revived,  and  words  of 
Joy  or  sorrow  six)ken,  according  as  he  has  fulfilled  or  disappointed  the 
hopes  entertained  fur  him.  The  memory  of  the  friends  and  benefactors 
of  the  institution  should  be  renewed  on  their  birthdays.  In  a  simple  and 
natural  way,  the  life  of  the  household  is  led  back  to  the  source  of  all  life. 
All  this  combined  forms  a  spiritual  power.  Every  child  knows  he  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  school  Many  a  pupil  has  written  how,  on  his 
birthday  morning,  he  knew  tliey  would  be  praying  for  him  at  the  Reform 
School,  and  the  thought  has  a  power  for  good. 

The  evening  hour  is  to  be  occupied  by  reading,  a  prayer  and  a  hymn. 
These  times  of  wors]iip  ghould  be  kept  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
ftom  the  school  and  working  hours.  No  school  discipline  should  be 
exercised.  The  children  must  learn  that,  when  assembled  as  a  worship- 
ing congregation,  they  must  maintain  order  amongst  themselves.  If 
reprimands  become  necessary,  they  should  be  given  privately,'  after  the 
close  of  the  service.  The  children  will  in  this  manner  learn  to  distinguish 
prayer  from  working  time.  These  hours  sanctify  the  whole,  and  give 
glimpses  of  the  coming  Sabbath. 

Besides  the  dmly  pr.iyers,'must  be  mentioned  the  blessing  at  meals. 
The  middle  of  the  day  U  the  time  for  the  chief  meal,  and  is  the  symbol  of 
"  the  daily  bread."  The  other  meals  are  but  preliminary,  either  preparing 
for  it  or  sup;)lementary.  So  dinner  is  the  time  for  the  blessing.  The  Lord 
nimself  invoked  a  blessing  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  only,  and  those 
who  do  this  follow  Ills  example.  The  custom  of  the  Reform  School  must 
in  this  particular  conform  itself  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  day,  as  regards  tlie  religious  education  of  tlie 
pupils,  is,  of  course,  Sunday.  When  a  nation  has  become  estranged  from 
the  true  way  of  keeping  Sunday,  and  the  pupils  on  their  entrance  only 
know  Sunday  as  a  mere  d  ly  of  amusement,  all  the  more  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  Reform  Sch  »ol  to  accustom  them  again  to  its  proper  observance.  Sun- 
day is  tlie  day  of  the  Resurrection  ;  its  celebration  testifies  of  the  vicitiry 
of  lifo  over  death.  Prom  the  time  that  spring  sets  in,  and  all  the  summer 
through,  the  families  take  turns  ia  going,  early  in  the  morning,  *'  wlien 
the  sun  rises,"  to  the  beautiful  "  God's  Acre,"  the  last  resting-place  of 
many  a  former  pupil  of  the  Reform  School,  where  each  grave  is  only 
adorned  with  a  simple  stone  cross  and  the  heavenly  words  of  comfort, 
Chrid  is  my  life.  They  clear  and  adorn,  during  the  early  Sabbath  hours, 
the  graves  of  the  departed  ones  in  silence,  as  the  sacred  ground  demands, 
and  with  that  love  in  their  hearts  which,  at  such  a  place  and  during  such 
an  occupation,  is  but  natural.    AYhen,  later  in  the  day,  the  otlier  families 
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to  church,  their  way  leads  them  past  these  decorated  graves,  and  the 
risen  Savionr  is  preached  to  them  eich  without  words. 

On  Sundays,  everyday  labor  is  to  cease  entirely.  The  whole  house 
lias  already, during  Saturday,  undergone  a  thorough  cleansing ;  the  chil- 
<lren  likewise,  who  are  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best  Et^ery thing  in 
liouse  and  garden  looks  fresh  and  shining,  and  every  one  feels  that  it  is 
Sunday.  Then  comes  the  public  worship.  In  long  and  orderly  procession 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Reform  School  go  to  church.  What  the  pupils 
have  heard  already  at  the  family  worship  they  now  hear  again,  in  common 
^with  God's  congregation,  as  a  testimony  to  them  that  church  and  family 
rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  should  always  be  insepdirably  connected. 
The  Gk)spel  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  privilege  of  being  called 
children  of  God,  is  not  preached  to  them  alone ;  all  are  sinners,  and  all 
live  by  the  same  grace. 

From  church,  the  children  go  directly  to  dinner,  which  is  always 
better  on  Sunday.  Then  comes  Sunday  aAernoon,  the  time  to  which  the 
children  have  been  looking  forward  all  the  week  through.  In  manj^ 
places,  one  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  month  is  Set  apart  for  the  visits 
of  parents  and  friends,  and  one  may  then  often  see  parents,  arm  in  arm 
and  in  familiar  conversation  with  their  children,  walk  through  the  shady 
avenues  and  between  the  flower  beds  of  the  garden. 

But  how  are  the  many  other  Sunday  afternoons  to  be  spent  ?    This  is 
a  much-vexed  question,  and  there  is  in  this  respect  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween Germany  on  the  one  side  and  England  and  America  on  the  other. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sunday  afternoon  is  spent  at  the  German  Reform  Schools  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gospel  than  the  Anglo-American 
one.     First  among  the  Sunday  recreations  ranks  the  walk  into  God's  free 
Nature.    On  Sunday  He  allows  His  sun  to  shine.  His  flowers  to  bloom, 
the  brooks  to  ripple  through  the  forest's  shade,  and  the  birds  to  warble 
their  joyful  songs ;   and  should  man  not  enjoy  all  this  on  that  day  ?     For 
the  rest,  the  children  may  in  most  cases  safely  be  left  to  follow  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclination,  and  they  will  find  the  right  way ;  they  will,  without 
being  told  to  do  so,  quietly  read  or  draw,  or  do  some  carving,  or  something 
of  the  kind.     Sometimes  they  will  play  a  quiet  game,  or  some  good  book 
is  read  to  them,  or  they  engage  in  conversation. 

Numbers  of  anonymous  letters  have  been  received  at  the  Raulie  Haus 
from  England,  in  which  all  this  was  severely  censured.  As  a  special  sin, 
it  was  mentioned  that  some  of  the  children  had,  on  Sunday,  wo.ked  in 
their  little  gardens ;  and  why,  we  ask,  should  the  innocent  pleasure  be 
denied  them  of  tending  their  few  flowers  on  Sundays?  We  likewise 
strongly  recommend  for  the  girls  sewing  or  mending ;  they  herewith  fol- 
low a  custom  which  in  most  parts  of  Germany  distinguishes  the  good  and 
diligent  servants  from  the  idle  ones.  Especially  in  winter,  the  necessity 
for  some  such  occupation  becomes  quite  urgent.  During  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  the  children  are  busily  occupied  with  getting  ready 
presents,  by  which  they  intend  to  glddden  the  heart  of  some  friend  or 
relative ;  frequently,  also,  for  poor  und  sick  children.  And,  truly,  what 
more  worthy  occupation  could  be  found  for  Sunday  ? 
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The  great  church  festivals,-- C/iru^TTuu,  Easter  and  WhittuntidA, — 
and  their  celebration,  are  merely  a  further  development  of  Sunday.  In 
connection  with  these  festivals  Is  the  preparation  for  each  of  them.  The 
time  of  Advent,  befiire  Christmas,  the  season  of  Lent,  befor^  Easter,  and 
the  time  from  Ascension-day  till  Pentecost,  form  the  great  Sabbath  times 
of  the  new  covenant  In  this  light  the  church  and  the  family  are  to  look 
at  these  seasons.  No  child,  we  venture  to  say,  who  has  once  celebr^ited 
Christmas  at  the  Rauhe  Ilaus  will  ever  forget  it  again.  We  know  of 
severdl  who  have  celebrated  Christmas  again  in  this  manner  on  the  prairies 
of  the  far  West  and  on  tlie  stormy  ocean,  and  as  long  as  they  live  will  the 
simple  songs  sung  on  these  occasions  resotmd  in  their  hearts.  The  season 
of  Lent  is  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  confirmation;  then  comes  the 
confirmation  itself,  and  the  grand  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  belbre 
Good  Friday,  and  the  solemn  Easter  morning  service  at  the  graveyard. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  care  bestowed  on  the  instruction  in  biblical 
history  and  the  catechism,  for  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.     The  aim 
of  instruction  in  biblical  history  must  be  to  make  the  pupils  as  much  as 
possible  acquainted  with  the  various  periods  of  this  history,  and  to  repre* 
sent  before  the  youthful  mind,  in  their  true  dimensions,  the  grand  person- 
ages of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, — above  every thiug  else,  the  unique 
person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  that  has  happened. 
— the  further  development  of  God's  kingdom,  and  the  fact  that,  both  here 
and  in  history,  it  is  the  same  almighty  will  that  rules  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  those  of  each  single  individual.     Many  a  one  can  date  tlic 
turLiiig-poiat  in  his  life  from  this  religious  instruction  le  civcd  at  tlie 
Reform  School.     "Thafs  me!"   said,  once,  a  lively  little  bo}-,  when  a 
person  from  sacred  history  was  depicted  to  him  by  his  teacher.     This 
*'  that's  me !"  may  often  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  histor>' 
of  &  child's  life.     In  tlie  catechism  instruction,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  give  the  children  a  deeper  insight  into  the  divine  truths,  and  to  build 
their  faith  on  firmer  Ibuudations,  so  that  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  may 
not  be  able  to  shake  it. 

If  we  start  from  the  principle  th':it  the  most  essential  point  in  the 
family  of  the  lieform  School  consists  in  that  love  w^hich  springs  from 
Christ  and  leads  to  Christ,  each  child  must  as  much  as  possible  be  made 
to  ted  of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  the  leaders  of  an  institution, 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  love,  to  save  his  individual  soul 
for  lite  eternal.  The  first  and  chief  question  is,  who  is  to  exercise  this 
pastoral  care.  As  in  every  truly  Christian  family  this  care  will  devolve  on 
the  father  of  the  family,  so  in  the  family  of  the  Reform  School  it  will  be 
the  province  of  the  House  Father  to  attend  to  this.  He  is  to  be  the 
spiritual  adviser,  e.\horter  and  comforter  of  every  child  belonging  to  his 
family. 

The  starting-point  for  this  relation  between  the  child  and  the  House 
Father,  is  the  hour  when  the  former  is  received  into  the  institution.  At 
thni  time  the  child  is  told,  wi  h  the  first  welcome,  that  aU  his  former  sins 
shu.l  he  fiTgotten,  and  never  again  be  mentioned;  but,  at  thesime  time, 
with  this  significant  beginning,  the  House  Father  spraks  to  the  child  of 
the  only  Saviour  of  men  as  He  who  has  come  to  seek  and  save  the  lost 
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ones.  The  work  begun  in  that  hour  is  to  be  continued  by  the  House 
Father,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  child  at  the  Reform  School  is  to  be  a 
further  interpretation  of  those  first  words.  If  the  House  Father  under- 
stands how  to  explain  the  word  of  Gk)d  to  the  child ;  if  he  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  the  birthday  celebrations,  and  other  joyful  and  sad  events  in 
a  child's  life, — to  introduce  some  word  of  exhortation  and  comfort, — the 
relation  between  the  child  and  the  House  Father  will  naturally  become  a 
more  tender  and  intimate  one.  The  conversation  need  by  no  means 
always  be  of  a  religious  nature ;  but  the  child  must  be  able  to  feel  at  every 
word  which  is  said  the  fatherly  love  which  the  House  Father  cherishes 
for  his  children. 

Often  it  mny  become  necessary  to  take  a  child  apart  and  engage  in 
prayer  with  him.  Many  a  one  has,  just  through  such  a  short  and  heart- 
felt prayer,  bv  the  blessing  of  God,  been  saved  for  life.  Never  should 
children,  however,  be  forced  to  pray.  As  there  is  no  prescribed  method 
of  instruction  at  the  Reform  School,  there  is  not  to  be  any  prescribed 
method  for  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils.  Love  which  is  not 
voluntary,  but  forced,  carries  the  germ  of  death  within  it.  Many  people 
demand  such  a  religious  pressure  as  a  sign  of  true  Christianity.  All  such 
methodical  Christianity  is  untrue,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is 
especially  wrong  to  try  to  bring  about  conversion  by  these  forced  means. 
Conversion  is  a  thorough  change  of  the  innermost  tendencies  of  the 
human  heart,  a  change  of  all  the  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  and  is 
brought  about  not  by  force,  but  by  the  silent  working  of  God's  holy  spirit. 
To  assist,  so  fir  as  human  power  reaches,  this  labor  of  God's  spirit,  is  the 
duty  of  the  conscientious  Christian  House  Father.  It  is  an  art  of  love  and 
prayer,  which  only  prospers  by  God's  own  blessing,  but  which  is  product- 
ive of  a  divine  life,  from  which,  as  from  a  hidden  root,  those  fruits  of  the 
spirit  spring  forth  in  rich  abundance — which  Paul  describes  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  and  these  spiritual  riches  may 
become  the  greatest  crown  and  ornament  of  every  Retorm  School. 

XII. — DISCHABGB  AND   APTER-CARE   OF  PUPILS.* 

Pupils  can  be  dismissed  only  when  their  education  has  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  close.  As  a  general  rule,  a  three-years'  sojourn  is 
required  to  obtain  this  result,  and  no  child  should  leave  before  confirma- 
tion. Pupils  that  wish  to  stay  only  a  year  or  two,  should  not  be  admitted. 
Difficulties  may  frequently  arise,  occasioned  by  the  foolishness  of  parents, 
who,  because  their  children  have,  perhaps,  been  punished,  as  they  think, 
too  severely,  wish  to  remove  them  from  tlie  Reform  School,  or  threaten, 
as  has,  indeed,  already  been  done,  to  invoke  the  law. 

In  order  to  meet  such  difficulties,  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  adopted  the 
following  course.  In  the  contract  of  admission  a  passage  is  inserted  in 
which  the  parents  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  voluntarily  committed 
their  child  to  the  care  of  the  Reform  School,  and  that  if  they  remove  their 
chili  from  the  school  before  the  stipulated  time,  they  engage  to  pay  all 

•  This  chapter  includes  the  followinjj  Hubjcjcts :  Tirae  and  condition?  of  leaving  the 
iiuititarion ;  further  care  bestowed  on  pupils  that  have  Icrt  and  the  difHculty  and  partial 
Inpofisibllity  of  doing  thlis :  results  of  the  Reform  School  education. 
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the  expenses  incuTEed  during  the  child's  ntay.  Of  course,  if  the  parents 
are  uu<  rly  unable  to  pay,  noihiui;  remains  imt  to  dismiss  the  children 
without  insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  expenses.  The  dep;trture  ot 
pupils  who  have  gone  through  the  regular  courbe,  that  is  to  say,  have 
stayed  till  after  their  coafinnation,  ought  to  tike  p  ace  la  a  solemn  and 
impressive  manner ;  the  best  time  v/ili  be  the  hour  of  daily  wonihip.  The 
House  Father  will  then  hand  to  those  that  are  about  to  leave,  a  Bib.e, 
with  some  suitable  words  of  scripture  written  on  the  fly-leaf.  At  the  end 
of  the  service,  a  few  words  of  love  and  exhortation  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  public. 

As  regards  the  finding  of  places  for  pupils  that  have  left,  those  who 
have  paid  for  their  fml  board  and  iustr  ciiun  will  have  to  find  places 
themselves;  but  the  institution  will  gladly  give  advice  and  useml  hints. 
For  the  pupils  of  the  poorer  classes,  however,  places  will  have  to  be  tbund 
by  the  institution,  as  a  completion  of  the  education  which  tht-y  have 
received.  The  choice  of  a  trade  is  always  to  be  left  to  the  child,  and 
should  have  the  sanction  of  the  parents.  The  Ujuse  Father  should,  long 
before  the  time  of  leaving,  in  confidential  conversation,  ascertain  the 
wishes  and  ideas  of  the  child  on  this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  try  to  check 
foolish  desires  and  aspirations. 

A  difficult  problem  is  the  superintendence  of  pupils  after  they  have  left, 
which  should  be  continued  up  to  a  certain  stipulated  period.  After 
leaving  the  Reform  School,  the  pupils  will  in  most  cases  see  and  hear  just 
the  contrary  of  what  tbey  have  been  wont  to  at  the  school ;  they  will  be 
surrounded  by  immorality  and  infidelity,  which  will  do  their  best  to  draw 
them  into  tlie  whirlpool  of  sin ;  the  public  press,  with  its  but  too  frequent 
mocking  of  God  and  heavenly  things,  will  exercise  its  baneful  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  excessive  demands  which  in  some 
Christian  houses  will  be  made  on  children  that  have  come  from  a  Reform 
idchool,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  some  people,  should  Oi^ly  turn 
out  perfect  angels.  It  even  happens,  not  unfrequentJy,  that  the  parents 
themselves  destroy  the  tender  plants  of  morality  and  religion  which  with 
so  much  care  have  been  raised  at  the  Reform  School,  by  entreating  and 
encouraj2:iog  their  children  to  forget  all  that  gl>omy  religion  which  they 
have  learned  there,  and  again  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
cheerful  world. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  continued  superintend- 
ence a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task.  At  any  rate  a  regular  contract 
ought  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  Reform  School  and  the  trades- 
master  with  whom  the  pupil  is  to  be  placed.  Among  the  conditions  there 
ought  to  be :  permission  for  the  pupil  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Reform  School 
on  certain  Sundays  in  the  year;  a  regular  weekly  visit  of  one  of  the 
assistants  from  the  Reform  School  to  the  house  where  the  pupil  lives,  etc. 
If  possible,  the  Reform  School  should,  during  the  time  the  contract  lasts, 
supply  the  pupil  with  clothes,  in  order  to  hold  out  some  inducement  to 
his  master. 

Very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  will  this  superintendence 
become  when  the  pupils  are  i)laced  far  away  from  the  Reform  School,  ox 
go  to  sea,  or  emigrate  to  foreign  countries.    In  some  such  cases  the  i)astoi 
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<»f  the  Tillage  or  town  where  they  were  placed  has  been  asked  to  have  an 
eye  to  each,  and  if  they  should  go  astray  to  try  and  lead  them  to  the  right 
path  again.  Often,  howeyer,  this  will  be  entirely  impracticable,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  ezerdse  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
persons  with  whom  such  pupils  are  placed. 


As  regards  the  results  of  the  Reform  School  education,  mere  numbers 
win  never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  good  that  has  been  done  by 
them ;  their  silent  inflaence  will,  nevertheless,  make  itself  felt  far  and  near. 
Aa  there  were  no  statistics  extant  concerning  these  Reform  Bchooki,  com- 
munications had  to  be  opened  with  every  one  of  them,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  following : 

There  are  at  present  in  Germany  and  the  six  German-spealdng 
provinces  of  other  countries,  80  Roman  Catholic  and  820  Protestant  Re- 
form Schools.  Concerning  the  former,  no  information  could  be  obtained, 
and  of  the  latter,  information  was  received  from  79.  Many  of  the  other 
Reform  Schools  have  either  not  responded  at  all  to  our  inquiries,  or 
liave  done  so  in  an  entirely  unsatisfactory  manner,  or  declared  themselves 
unable  to  give  any  information. 

Of  the  79  institutions  mentioned  below,  28  are  for  boys  and  girls,  44 
only  for  boys,  and  7  only  for  girls. 

Grand  Ducht  of  Baden.— Hardt,  near  Carlsruhe  (16  years).* 

Kingdom  of  Bavarla. — Marienthal,  near  Sc-hweinltirt  (15^) ;  Inken- 
tliAlerhof,  near  Rnckenhausen  (13);  Hassloch  (17);  TrdUtbergerhaus,  near 
Castel(17);  Puckenhof,  near  Brlangen  (17) ;  Jean  Paul  Reform  School, 
at  Baireuth  (26). 

DucRT  OF  Brunswick.— St.  Leonhard,  near  Brunswick  (15). 

Free  Citibs.— Rauhes  Haus,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg  (34) ;  EUener- 
hof,  near  Bremen  (20));  Fischer-baden,  near  Lubeck  (22^). 

Mrcklbnburg.— Bethanlen,  near  Rattey  (16). 

Prussia— 1.  Province  of  Branderilmrg^—^evjideT  Haus,  at  Gross-Cam- 
nun  (16);  Marwitz,  near  HennmgHdorf  (10);  Heilbrunn,  near  Wusterbau- 
sen  (15);  Gossner  House,  in  Berlin  (6i);  PQngsthaus,  in  Potsdam  (16); 
Wilmersdorf  (ilA);  COthen,  near  Falkenberg  (11);  Angermttnde,  (151); 
Reitwt-in,  near  Podelzig  (18);  Rothps  Hou^e,  in  Bril<isow  (20);  Linde 
(14);  Hermsdorf  (15);  Reppen  (15i) ;  Wulkow,  near  Alt-Ruppin  (15). 

2.  ProviTiee  of  i^wwraniA.— St ralsund  (20);  Stolp  (ICf);  Garz(28); 
Triebsees  (14) ;  Elisabeth  Stift,  at  Kiecko w  (17) ;  Elisabeth  Stift,  at  G5rcke 
(17) ;  Zailchow,  near  Stettin  (86). 

8.  Province  qf  Prussia.— Sc\i6nhTnch(2!i);  Tilsit  (20). 

4.  Province  of  Bnxony — Lindenhof,  near  Neinstedt  (17);  Eckartshaus, 
nearEckart8berge(19);  Gtenthin(12). 

6.  Province  of  /9«/6^.— Steinkunzendorf,  near  Peterswaldau  (14); 
Breitenhain,  near  Sob  weidnitz(13i);  Neiskv  (7f);  GOrlirz  (17i) ;  Rmkau, 
near  MOrschelwitz  (16) ;  Wiltschau,  near  KollerwiTz(16);  Schreiberbau 
(84);  M>rij<i,  near  Gnadenfrei  (10^);  Neusalz  (17);  Michelsdorf,  near 
Landshut  (11);  Bf  the^da,  in  Friedland  (11). 

6.  Province  of  We^phdUa  — Hellweg  Institute,  at  Holzwickede  (4i) ; 
Gotteshmte,  at  Klein  Bremen  (8i) ;  Pollertshof,  near  Pr.  Oldendorf  (16) ; . 
VOrde,  near  Higen  (6^) ;  Hcbildesche,  near  Bielefeld  (15). 

7.  Province  of  the  mine.— Dmsbnrg  (28) ;  Schmiedel  (17). 

^The  flgnret  In  parentheses  denote  the  nnraber  of  years  the  Inttltntton  had  been 
In  operation  in  1868. 
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8.  PiwMce  <jf  ^anoMr.^Hameln(14);  Llnerliaus,  near  AlteitzeUe 
(22);  Schladen  (16i) ;  Ricklingen,  near  Hannover  (17) ;  Grossefehn  (8^) ; 
Htknenberg,  near  Melle  (14). 

9.  fV^AM  of  Blut6  and  FrcmMwia, — Bels^luHis,  at  ReagBhaiiaen 
(28);  Scheuern  (16) ;  Wiesbaden  (10). 

10.  Pramnee  cf  8ehU9wig-HoMein. — Martin-stifl,  near  Flensburg. 
Russia.— Narwa  (29i) ;  Reval  (24) ;  Altona,  Dear  IMUtau  (8^). 
Saxont  (£i'7i^deM».)— Weinberg,  near  Riesa  (15f) ;  Prince  AlbertpStilt, 

in  Schwarzenberg  (15). 

Saxon  DncHi]E& — Heinrich-stift,  in  Great  Paschleben,  near  COthen 
(14i) ;  Friedericken-stift,  in  Ballenstedt  (10) ;  Geoiv  and  Marien  Haqs,  at 
Meuselwitz,  near  Altenbarg  (18i) ;  Fischnaus.  near  MeiniDgen  (7^). 

SwiTZEBLAND. — B'achtelen,  near  Berne  (28) ;  Friedheim,  near  Bubt- 
kon  (20i). 

WuBTBMBBBO.— Herbiechtengen  (26) ;  Tuttlingen  (42). 

In  these  79  institattons  there  have,  up  to  November  1867,  been  received 
10,527  pupils. 

Of  this  namber — 

1.  There  died  at  the  Reform  School,  247,  or  8    per  cent 

2.  Returned  to  the  parents  from  various  reasons,  or 

runaway, 630,   "    7.7       " 

8.  Left  the  institution  in  the  regular  course,  after 

having  been  confirmed, 7,228,   "  89.3       " 

8,100 

Those  who  have  turned  out  badlj, 644 

Ofthese,  punished  by  law, 339 

Unpuniriied, 305 
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Thoseof  whom  indifferent  accounts  arc  given,      ....        1,251 
Those  of  whom  perfectly  satisfactory  accounts  are  given,    .  4,529 

Those  never  heard  from,  799 

Therefore,  left  in  the  regular  course, 7,22:^ 

Counting  all  that  have  left, 8,100  pupils. 

Present  in  the  seventy-nine  institutions  in  1868,  .    2,427  pnpils. 

Of  these  seventy-nine  institutions,  there  rise  above  the  percentage — 

With  good  (62.6  per  cent), 30  iD8tittttK>ns 

With  mdiferent  (17.3  per  cent) 37  institutions. 

And  there  are  below  the  percentage — 

With  bad,  not  punished  (4.2  per  cent),  48  institations. 

With  bad,  punished  (4.7  per  cent),  46  institutions. 

With  bad  generally  (8.9  per  cent),  ....  40  institutions. 

Fuller  details  can,  of  course,  be  given  only  when  returns  shall  have 

been  received  from  all  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany. 

Xin.— RELATION  OF  THB    BBFORM  SCHOOLS    TO  THB    STAm 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  state  and  communal  authorities  wiU  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  Reform  Schools,  because  the  number  of  vsgraots  and 
candidates  for  the  houses  of  correction  is  tliereby  greitly  diminished. 
That  this  is  really  done,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  numbeis  given  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  The  governments  of  most  Christian  countries 
have,  therefore,  ^own  a  desire  to  assist  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
greatest  possible  caution  should,  however,  be  exercised,  and  the  Umao 
Dmtmo§  always  be  vemembered,  because  not  unfrequentlj  tise  VBion  of  the 
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Slate  authorities  and  those  of  the  Reform  School  esdangen  the  diaraefeer 
of  the  latter  and  tends  to  make  them  mere  homes  of  correction.  This 
induces  the  parents,  either  by  stratagem  or  by  force,  to  entiee  their 
children  away  from  the  Reform  School,  and  encourages  the  children  to 
nm  away  from  the  so-called  prison.  The  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
which  should  always  pervade  the  Reform  School  is  thereby  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  confidence  of  the  better  class  of  parents  entirely 
shaken.  It  is,  therefore,  necessaiy  to  keep  the  two  carefolly  separated, 
not  as  if  they  were  enemies,  but  because  it  will  be  to  their  mutual 
sdyantage.  The  question  is  chiefly  whether  pupils  are  to  be  received, 
who,  ftom  some  reason,  have  been  placed  in  Uie  Reform  School  by  the 
communal  or  state  authorities.  The  temptation  lies  in  the  fkct  tbaX  by 
reodving  such  pupils  the  Reform  School  gets  a  certain  fixed  subsidy, 
which  is  paid  regularly  by  the  authorities.  Agreements  of  this  kind  exist 
in  several  countries.  Thus  the  Prussian  penal  law  code  (g  42)  of  1851 
decrees,  "  that  criminals  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  16th  year  are 
to  be  set  free,  if  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  do  not  yet  possess  tiie 
ihculty  of  discriminating,  and  tliat  the  court  has  to  decide  whether  tiiey 
are  to  be  sent  back  to  their  fiunily  or  placed  in  a  House  of  Correction." 

As  there  were  then  only  very  few  such  institutions,  some  substitute 
for  them  had  to  be  found,  and  the  Reform  Schools  were  at  once  thought 
o£  Many  people  highly  lauded  the  new  movement,  extolling  the  ''Chris- 
tian spirit'*  of  the  State ;  while,  in  reality,  the  State  only  wished  to  get 
rid  of  these  young  criminals.  Thus  we  find,  in  1857, 818,  and,  in  1859, 27« 
children,  who  properly  ought  to  be  in  a  House  of  Correction,  distributed 
over  sixty-nine  Protestant  and  seven  Catholic  Reform  Schools.  Similar 
agreements  between  the  State  and  the  Reform  Schools  exist,  to  some 
extent,  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  Bavaria.  In  the  last-mentioned  country  it 
has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the  Reform  Schools  have  entirely  lost  their 
original  character,  and  are  at  present  nothing  but  Houses  of  Correction, 
maintained  by  government  subsidies,  but  originally  founded  by  private 
individuals,  legacies,  etc. 

XIV.  RELATION  OF  THE  REFORM  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  Reform  SchooFs  existence  in 
Germany,  this  relation  never  gave  rise  to  any  difficulties.  There  was  a 
change,  however,  after  the  year  1848-49.  The  question  is  only  inlerasting 
in  so  far  as  there  are  not  a  few  ministers  who  ignore,  and  even  despise, 
Reform  Schools,  because  they  are  not  "  church  institutions."  We  cannot 
but  deplore  their  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  the  ProCeetant 
Reform  Schools  in  Germany,  whoever  may  have  founded  them,  are,  in 
ihct,  religious  institutions,  though  not  founded,  ruled  and  maintained  by 
the  church.  The  Reform  Schools  are  religions  institutions,  because,  rest- 
ing on  the  same  foundation  as  the  churoh,  they  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  here  on  earth, — His  invisible  church,  ^  by  seeking  the  lost  ones,  and 
by  leading  them  again  to  the  right  path.  They  are  also  religious  institu- 
tions, inasmuch  as  members  of  the  church,  in  voluntary  love,  have  founded 
and  maintahied  tiiem  by  their  contributions  and  prayen;  llwy  are  m  9om- 
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fort  for  those  who  seek  in  the  choich  a  Baving  hand  for  their  children  ; 
they  are  a  living  testimony  that  faith  is  not  yet  dead.  So  they  are  entirely 
different  from  merely  phiknthiopic  and  homanistic  institutions,  which,  w  ith- 
out  leading  to  Christ,  attempt  to  reform  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care. 
The  religious  character  of  the  Reform  bchool  demands  that  children  o  f 
churches  which,  in  principle,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  such  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  should  not  be  receiyed  in  one  and  the  same  institutionL 
That  the  Protestant  Reform  School,  with  its  inmates,  takes  part  in  the 
public  services  is  understood,  because  it  foims  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Christian  congregation. 

XY.  ADMINISTRATION,  FINANCIAL  AFFAIB8  AND  FUBUCITT. 

Great  or  small  as  the  Reform  Schools  may  be,  they  are  nowhere 
merely  private  institutions,  but  aim  at  obtaining  the  privileges  of  corporsr 
tions,  that  they  may  acquire  real  estate  and  legacies.  The  difficultiea 
which  are  to  be  overcome  in  this  respect  are  very  great,  especially  when 
it  is  to  be  proven  that  the  institution  is  in  possession  of  a  definite  amount 
of  property.  The  possession  of  real  estate  is,  generally  speaking,  a  vital 
condidon  for  the  continuation  of  a  Reform  School  after  the  death  of  its 
founder.  This  property  belonging  to  the  Reform  School,  the  regulation 
of  other  external  affidrs,  the  raising  of  the  required  fhnds,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  the  installation  or  dismissal  of  a  Ilouse 
Father, — all  this,  and  many  other  things,  demand  an  administrative  body 
{wrvHiUunifskdrper.) 

We  will  not  in  this  place  criticise  the  way  in  which  things  have  been 
managed  hitherto,  but  much  remains  to  be  desired  in  this  respect  Thus 
it  has  happened  that  well-meaning  persons, — noblemen  or  owners  of  large 
real  estates, — have  founded  a  Reform  School  on  their  property,  but  did 
not  regulate  its  ownership,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  founders,  the  exist- 
•ence  of  such  a  Reform  School  has  been  seriously  threatened  by  the  heirs. 
The  position  of  such  an  institution  is  very  awkward,  especially  if  no  one 
has  the  will  or  courage  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  The  House 
Father  will  find  himself  in  the  worst  predicament,  particularly  if  he  have 
a  large  family  of  his  own,  as  he  is  exposed  to  the  entirely  arbitraxy  treat- 
ment of  persons  who  either  take  no  interest  in  his  school  or  hate  it 

Next  to  the  real  estate,  the  finances  are  a  fruitlul  source  of  cares  and 
difiiculties.  This  certainly  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Ilouse 
Father,  as  it  has  been  in  some  places,  where  he  has  actually  been  forced 
to  wander  round  from  house  to  house,  and  collect  contributions.  As 
regards  the  raising  of  the  necessary  fUnds,  the  most  natural  way  is  to  have 
the  Reform  School  chiefly  maintained  by  a  number  of  wealthy  bene!  actora 
These  generally  agree  to  do  this  before  the  undertaking  is  commenced ; 
but  their  number  is  gradually  diminished  by  death,  removal  and  other 
circumstances,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  continually  recruited. 

Another  important  source  of  mcome  is  the  money  paid  for  board. 
However,  there  should  never  be  a  certain  fixed  sum  which  is  made  the 
conditio  tine  qua  turn  of  a  pupil^s  being  admitted  to  the  Reform  School,  as 
has  been  in  some  places.    Where  this  sum  is  very  high,  as  a  natural  con- 
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seqneiice,  the  number  of  papilB  haa  been  small,  and,  becanae  the  inatltation 
did  not  flouriflh,  the  contributions  have  gradadUj  ceased  to  flow  in.  Then^ 
saddenly,  the  yery  opposite  course  was  porsned,  by  receiving  pupUs  alto- 
gether grataitously.  This  was  not  the  right  way  either,  and  had  not  the 
desired  snccess.  Every  Beform  School  shoold  fix  the  number  of  children 
to  be  received  at  twelve,  twenty,  or  twenty-four,  etc.,  and  make  the  rule, 
that  children  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  anything  should  be  received 
gratuitously,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  parents  should  be  reminded  that 
their  duty  and  honor  as  parents  demands  that  they  should  not  receive 
anything  gratuitously  for  which  they  are  able  to  pay.  Then  it  must  be 
ascertained  what  parents  really  can  pay,  be  it  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or 
eighty  (Prussian)  dollars  per  annum.  In  case  the  paents  cannot  pay,  it 
will  be  well  to  gather  a  circle  of  friends  who  will  undertake  to  make  up 
an  annual  sum ;  and  what  is  then  still  wanting  must  be  paid  by  the  volun- 
taiy  donations,  which  will  never  fail  if  the  institution  is  conducted  in  the 
right  manner.  If  the  Reform  School  has  friends,  it  should  always  endeavor 
to  increase  their  number,  because  love  is  inventive  and  rich  in  little  helps, 
which,  together,  are  an  important  aid.  Such  assistance  by  no  means  ought 
to  be  despised,  as  contributions  in  kind  and  gilts  of  clothes. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  ought  to  be  the  produce  of  the  garden  and 
fields  belonging  to  the  institution.  When  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected, 
love  gladly  lends  a  helping  hand.  On  such  occasions,  an  appeal  in  one  of 
ttie  papers  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  longer  a  Reform  School  exists, 
the  more  it  gains  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  richer  will  be  the 
contributions.  Thus  the  more  than  400  Reform  Schools  of  (Germany  and 
Switzerland  would,  if  built  together,  make  quite  a  town,  with  a  large 
amount  of  real  estate.  But,  although  scattered  all  over  the  German  land, 
they  form  a  grand  monument  of  love  and  fSuth,  raised  under  the  blessing 
of  GKkL  Some  of  the  stones  of  this  building  may  crumble  to  dust,  but  the 
fiynndation  of  the  whole  will  not  be  shaken,  and  newer  and  better  ones  will 
take  their  places. 

In  most  Reform  Schools  an  annual  report  of  the  financial  status  has 
been  handed  to  the  benefactors,  and  has  also  been  published.  If  these 
reports  were  made  out  upon  some  uniform  plan,  it  would  be  possible  to 
show  what  the  expenses  are  for  one  child  in  the  various  institutions ;  but 
the  material  for  making  such  a  computation  is  so  imperfect,  that  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  can  be  drawn.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Beform  Schools  in  Wurtemberg  alone,  we  will  mention  that  the  nineteen 
Beform  Schools  existing  in  1844  expended  the  following  sums : 

For  the  first  foundation  of  these  nineteen  institutions,    210,569  florins. 
For  maintaining  them  up  to  the  year  1844,  .    724,680  florins. 

Total, 935,249  florins. 

The  annual  expenses  for  one  child  seem  to  be  eighty  to  ninety  florins  in 
the  South  of  Germany,  and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(Prussian)  dollars  in  the  North. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  that  the  Beform 
School  cannot  have  the  character  of  a  family  living  in  seclusion.  It  is  like 
a  house  with  windows  on  every  side,  inviting  all  passers-by  to  look  in. 
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From  tirii  ciicwtnittance  Bprings  the  new,  and  bj  no  measB  eaay,  taek  ef 
gawding  the  children  from  all  dangen  which  may  result  from  this  pab- 
licity.  Especially  if  the  Refonn  School  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  large  city,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  day  on  which  there  are  no  yisitoi^ 
Ireqtiently  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Visits  of  this  kind  cannot  be  in  any 
way  regulated ;  on  tlie  contrary,  nothing  that  might  interest  strangen 
should  be  kept  from  their  observation, — only,  the  proper  regard  mu&t  be 
had  for  the  wel£EU«  of  the  pupils,  which  may  easily  be  endangered  if.  Cor 
example,  every  casual  visitor  is  allowed  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
any  one  of  the  pupils  on  his  past  life,  or  if  strangers  wLihed  to  attend  all 
the  recitation  hours. 

To  tills  must  be  added  the  monthly  visits  of  parents  and  friends,  which 
should  always  be  kept  up,  but  be  under  strict  supervision.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  parents  or  friends  from  conmianicating 
to  the  pupils  items  of  news  and  gossip,  which  the  latter  had  better  not 
know,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Reform  School,  which  is  the  fte. 
quent  object  of  bitter  attacks  and  misrepresentations  in  the  local  presa 
The  children  then  become  consdons  of  the  fiMSt  that  their  persona  attract 
the  public  attentioiL  All  this  imposes  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Reform 
School  A  new  moral  and  educational  task,  to  accomplish  which  will  be  the 
du^  of  the  House  Father,  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  aa,  on  ac- 
oouut  of  the  iimumerable  individual  cases,  no  general  ixdes  can  be  laid  down. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the  Reform  School  should  encour- 
age publicity  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  tiie  annual  festivals,  when  sll 
benefactors  and  friends  should  be  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  festive  Joya. 
On  such  a  day  the  children  should  not  be  aimoyed  by  examinations  and 
catechiBing,  but  enjoy  themselves  in  the  fhll  sense  of  the  term,  by  sing- 
ing and  playing  to  their  hearts'  content 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  ibundiug  of  the  Reform 
Bcho<d,  a  report  on  the  past  year  should  be  publicly  read.  The  tenor  of  it 
should  be  such  as  may  be  read  before  the  children  without  giving  offence; 
portions  which  touch  on  delicate  subjects,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot 
be  omitted  in  the  report,  may  be  left  out  in  reading,  but  should  certainly 
appear  in  print  Such  a  report  ought  to  contain  a  fhll  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure,  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  administrative  board, 
full  statistics  of  the  past  year,  and  all  occurrences,  both  sad  and  joyful, 
which  may  be  of  public  interest  Sermons  delivered  on  such  festal  occa- 
sions ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  it  The  principal  of  the  school  should 
draw  up  the  report,  fh>m  material  collected  by  the  House  Father,  in  the 
shape  of  a  diary.  If  all  the  reports  were  made  out  on  this  principle,  they 
would  form  quite  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  experience.  Amongst  the  beat 
and  most  interesting  reports,  we  mention  those  of  the  Reform  School  at 
Stammheim,  near  Oalw  (Wurtembeig),  formerly  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Barth ;  as,  also,  those  published  by  the  Swiss  Society  in  Zurich. 

XYI.  THB  FVTUBK  OF  THE  FBOTB8TANT  BBFOBM  aCHOOIia. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Reform  Schools  will  remain  essentially 
Christian  institutions,  we  would,  in  conclusion,  mention  a  few  pia  deMeria^ 
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"Wlioee  ftiMfaneiit  ought  sooner  or  later  to  be  attained,  if  tbe  whole  catuK 
is  not  to  be  endangered : 

1.  The  fature  House  Fathers,  assistants  and  teachers  shocdd,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  be  prepared  for  their  solemn  calling,  which 
is  only  possible  if  they  are  for  a  number  of  years  co-workers  in  an  institu- 
tion specially  establii^ed  for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  number  of  such  institutions  which  are  already  in  operation  (the 
BruderanstaUen)  should  be  constantly  increased,  and,  by  an  interchange 
of  the  varied  experiences,  the  system  be  constantly  improyed. 

3.  There  ought  to  be  a  supervision  of  the  Reform  Schools,  authorized 
both  by  the  Church  and  the  State,  which  supervision,  however,  ought  not 
to  have  a  bureaucratic  character,  but  should,  by  the  authority  vested  in  it, 
be  able  to  protect  the  liberty  and  private  character  of  the  institution,  and 
make  improvements  where  they  are  needed. 

4.  Only  in  this  manner  will  it  be  possible  to  have  a  gnarsntee  that 
those  free  boards  of  administration,  which  stand  in  need  of  such  a  super- 
▼ision,  at  least  fhlfil  their  duties  according  to  the  statutes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  and  its  local  administration,  through  and  in  reference  to 
the  House  Father. 

9.  It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  grant  the  House  Fathers 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  particularly  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  who  cannot,  without  danger  to  themselves,  remain  at  the  Reform 
School  When  House  Fathers  b^^ome  superannuated,  after  many  yean 
of  faithful  service,  they  ought  to  receive  a  pension.  This  question  has 
already  been  mooted  at  several  conferences. 

All  these  considerations  combined,  urgently  demand  that  the  hitherto 
existing  isolation  of  the  vu ious  Reform  Schools  should  cease,  and  a  lively 
and  regulated  intercourse  of  the  various  institutions  and  House  Fathers 
should  be  inaugurated,  so  that  one  may  learn  from  the  other,  and,  from 
this  interchange  of  ideas,  derive  new  strength  to  pursue  the  work.  This 
approach  of  the  various  institutions  to  each  other  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  two-fold  manner, — either  by  literary  communications  or  by  personal 
meetings.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  can  here  mention  that  already, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Central  Committee  for  Home  Missions,  in  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  (Berlin  and  Hamburg),  has  caused  more  than 
one  hundred  Reform  Schools  to  communicate  their  reports  to  each  other. 
A  supplement  to  these  communications  is  found  in  the  FUegende  Blatter, 
("  Fugitive  Leaves"),  published  by  the  Rauhe  Haus.  In  the  various  Qer- 
man  countries  there  are  journals  which  give  information  concerning  the 
institutions  located  in  their  district:  e.  ^.,  in  Wurtemberg,  the  Armenn 
Uatter,  (**  Journal  for  the  Poor"),  by  Dr.  Hehn,  and  the  Chriatenbotde,  (the 
"Christian  Messenger"),  by  Pastor  Burk;  in  Bavaria,  the  Puekenhofer 
matter;  in  Baden,  the  Beieh  Oattes,  (the  "  Kingdom  of  God"),  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mann ;  in  East  Prussia,  the  BoanffelMie  Oemeindd>latt,  etc.  But,  as  yet, 
there  is  no  general  organ  for  the  whole  of  G^ermany ;  neither  are  there  any 
societies,  as  in  England. 

The  great  obstacle  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  German  national 
character  to  take  an  interest  only  in  their  native  town  or  village.  Besides 
thi%  there  are  the  many  special  ecclesiastical  and  political  party-interests, 
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which  throw  ahnost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  muted 
efiforts.  Still,  there  has  of  late  been  some  improyement  in  this  direction^ 
especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  societies  for  Home  Miasiond, 
which  have  instituted  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  and  represeata- 
tiyes  of  the  Reform  Schools  in  the  various  districts.  Thus  the  Br«nden- 
burg  Society  for  Home  Missions,  the  Pomeranian  Society,  the  SQesian 
Society  (meets  in  Liegnitz),  the  Conference  for  Home  Miasions  at  Baieis- 
dorf,  in  Bayaria,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  at  Zallchow, 
near  Stettin. 

A  subject  often  broached  at  these  meetings  is  the  idea  of  a  uniform 
organization  of  all  the  Reform  Schools,  which,  however,  is  more  visioniuy^ 
and  will  scarcely  ever  be  realized.  If  the  various  groups  of  Reform  Schools 
could,  through  a  special  journal,  be  more  intimately  connected,  then  there 
would  at  least  be  a  sound  preliminary  base,  on  which  the  work  of  oniting 
the  efforts  already  made  might  s&fely  be  built  up.  The  foundation  on 
which  these  institutions  rest  is  such  a  good  and  lasting  one,  and  the  bless- 
ing which,  BO  fir,  has  attended  the  work  is  so  evident,  that,  in  casting  a 
&rewell  glance  at  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  work  so  successfully  inaugurated,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  future  times  like  a  tree  ^  planted  by  the  riven  of 
water,"  constantly  putting  forth  new  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  and,  till 
the  end  of  days,  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  German  nation  and  its 
children. 


X.    EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 

JOHN   M    KEAGY.* 


John  M.  Keaoy,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  educator  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  born  in  Martic  township,  Lancaster  county,  about  the  year 
1795,  of  German  descent  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  tliu 
name  of  his  mother's  family  being  Litzenbei^.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  16,  1837,  and  was  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 
In  1819  he  published  a  series  of  educational  articles  in  the  Balti- 
more Chronicle,  which  he  reprinted  in  1824,  in  an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  38  pages.  In  1827  he  published  his  ^^  Pestahezian  Primer y^  at 
Harrisburg,  a  book  made  up  largely  of  the  modern  object  lessons^ 
but  under  the  name  of  '^  Thinking  Lessons,' '  and  **  Lessons  in  Gen- 
eralization." As  soon  as  the  child  knows  a  vowel  and  a  consonant 
letter,  he  is  taught  to  read  the  syllables  which  they  form,  and  in  the 
Introduction,  the  author  advocates  the  teaching  of  a  child  to  read 
words  '^  as  if  they  were  Chinese  symbols^^  and  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  letters,  a  practicable  mode,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  doctor,  and  one  which  avoids  the  absurdity  of  telling  a  child 
that  see-a-tea  (which  should  spell  iate)  spells  cat ! 

Dr.  Keagy  opened  a  Classical  Academy  at  Harrisburg,  where  new 
studies  and  modes  of  instruction  wei'e  introduced,  such  as  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  taught  orally  in  an  excellent  conversational  style,  for 
there  were  no  proper  books  at  that  period.  Besides  being  a  classi- 
cal scholar,  the  doctor  knew  Hebrew,  Gennan,  and  French;  he 
knew  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  insisted  that  steam-boilon^ 
should  have  more  fire  surface.  Had  he  been  brought  up  a  ma- 
chinist, he  would  have  invented  tubular  boilers,  having  constructo<i 
a  copper  model  composed  partly  of  tubes. 

After  some  years  of  i:nstructing  at  Harrisburg,  the  doctor  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  Friends'  High  School,  and 
whilst  there,  he  was  elected  Classical  Professor  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, but  did  not  live  to  act. 


*  We  are  indebted  for  thit  nierooir  to  Prof.  8.  8.  Haldeman,  of  Chickit,  I^nnraster  County, 
Penn.,  who  waa  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Keagy  (the  name  rhyme*  pUtgutf)  in  his  ClsMical  Acadeny  in 
Harrisbaiy,  entering  in  June,  1S96,  and  remaining  two  yean. 


JOHN  M.  KEAGY. 

Dr.  Eeagy  was  a  man  of  deep  and  practical  piety — a  Methodist, 
bat  entirely  free  from  the  demonstrative  and  noisy  characteristics  of 
bis  denomination  at  that  day.  He  had  charitable  feelings  toward 
other  denominations,  and  several  times  he  went  with  a  few  of  liis 
boarding  pupils  to  see  the  service  at  the  Catholic  church,  where  he 
conformed  to  the  acts  of  the  congregation ;  and  he  taught  his  pupils 
that  simple  politeness  required  such  conformity  when  visiting  the 
churches  of  various  denominations. 

Dr.  Keagy  had  been  a  practicing  physician  with  scientific  tastes^ 
but  he  left  his  profession  for  the  more  congenial  one  of  teaching, 
and  he  became  a  great  educator.  His  Academy  was  conducted  od 
the  monitorial  plan,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  European 
modes  of  instruction.  With  a  delicate  constitution,  he  succumbed 
to  consumption,  probably  hastened  by  his  labors  in  the  schoolroom, 
where  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  passing  from  pupil  to  pupil. 
The  academy  was  conducted  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  the  desks 
being  o3  shaped,  with  places  for  nine  pupils  round  the  outside,  and 
&cing  the  monitor,  who  had  a  small  separate  desk  opposite  the 
opening.  The  hall  had  five  such  desks  on  each  side,  and  was  di- 
vided by  a  range  of  blackboards,  at  each  end  of  which  was  a  desk 
for  the  principal  and  assistant,  who  could  thus  see  the  entire  roooi, 
while  the  blackboards  were  interposed  between  the  male  and  female 
pupils. 

This  distinguished  teacher  was  by  many  r^arded  as  a  visionary, 
one  of  the  evidences  being  his  belief  that  the  time  would  come  (1 
think  during  the  then  generation)  when  people  could  leave  Harris- 
burg  after  breakfast,  take  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  and  return  for  supper. 

Publicaiiona  by  Dr.  Keagy. 

An  Essay  on  Enoush  Education,  together  with  some  Observations  on 
the  present  mode  of  Teaching  the  English  Language.  By  John  M.  Keagy. 
Harrisburg:   1824.     (34  pages.) 

Pestalozzian  Primeb,  or  First  Step  in  Teaching  Children  the  Art  of 
Reading  and  Thinking.    By  J.  M.  Keagy,  M.  D.    Harrisburg:  1827.    (126  p.) 

The  Introduction,  (p.  v — xxx.)  to  Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionary.  Phila- 
delphia: 1840. 

NOTE. 

I  add  a  note  to  pay  a  tribute  to  another  accomplished  instructor.  Upon 
leaving  Dr.  Keagy  I  went  to  Dickinson  College,  where  I  became  intimate  with 
the  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Henry  D.  Rogers,  subsequently  a  distin- 
guished geologist,  and  professor  at  Glasgow.  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  that 
to  these  two  friends  1  am  essentially  indebted  for  my  academic  education. 

S,  S.  H. 
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PmoD  II.— From  1789  to  1806.* 
(1.)  The  Omstituent  Assembly,  in  which  the  French  nation  was  repre- 
sented for  the  first  time  by  the  delegates  from  ail  the  interests  and  orders 
of  society  (600  deputies  of  the  third  estate,  300  of  the  nobility,  and  300  of 
the  clergy),  who  assembled  in  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1 789,  as  the  States-General,  and  constituted  themselves  the  Nar 
tional  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  June,  1 789,  and  took  ^^  a  solemn  oath  never 
to  separate  till  tlie  constitution  of  the  kingdom  was  established  and  founded 
on  a  solid  basis  " — at  an  early  period  directed  the  Committee  on  the  Consti- 
tution to  collect  all  the  material  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
public  education,  and  report  by  bill.     Attention  to  this  great  national  in- 
terest had  been  demanded  in  the  memorial  of  each  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  States-General  which  assembled  in  1787.  and  by  Turgot,  in  his  memo- 
rable report  in  1775.     On  the  25th  of  September,  1791,  '<  citizen  Talley- 
rand Perigord,"  titular  Bishop  of  Autun,  submitted  a  report  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  in  which  the  whole  subject — its  origin,  objects,  organization,  and 
methods,  were  treated  with  great  ability.     The  essential  features  of  a  com- 
plete system,  from  the  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  useful  citizen 
and  a  good  man,  and  the  amusements  of  the  whole  people,  to  the  fine  arts 
and  the  highest  branches  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  the  further 
advancement  of  the  sciences,  were  discussed  and  airanged  with  a  fullness 
and  logical  connection  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  public  document  lA 
any  country  at  that  date. 

The  bill  (^project  de  loi^  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  report, 
embraced  four  academic  grades.  In  the  first  rank  were  placed  the  pri- 
mary schooU,  designed  for  the  elementary  instruction  acknowledged  to  be 
indispensable  to  every  citizen.  The  number  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
administrative  authorities  of  every  department  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  municipalities.  Then  came  the  district  schools,  nearly  similar  to  the 
ancient  colleges  iu  the  part  they  played  in  the  educational  course.  The 
third  division  was  that  of  the  departmental  schools  ;  which  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  university  yactiAtex.  These  schools  were  divided  into  four 
classes  or  categories;  schools  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  medical  schools^ 
law  Bchoolsy  and  military  schools.  The  fourth  division  was  occupied  by  a 
National  Institute  which  took  the  place  of  the  academies,  learned  societies, 
the  College  of  France,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  other  establishments 
of  superior  instmction.  The  education  of  women  formed  a  separate  part 
of  the  bill,  which  also  connected  the  national  holidays  with  the  domain  of 
public  instruction.  In  conclusion,  a  council  composed  of  six  members  or 
commissioners,  assisted  by  inspectors,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  executive  power,  was  authorized  to  put  the  system  into  operation,  and 
regulate  its  progress. 
The  project  was  enthusiastically  welcomed;  yet  the  Assembly  which 


«  We  fcUow  oloMly  Prof.  Vallet  do  ViriTille's  (Hutotre  d* Instruction  PteMi^Mc,)  aooount  df 
ttis  period  of  the  edaeatknal  history  of  Fnuioe,  for  which  Us  conneotton  with  %b»  EcoU  dtt 
CkfSftts  fftva  him  ample  matectol. 
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approached  the  limit  imposed  on  its  labors,  did  not  pass  the  ordinances 
necessary  to  enforce  it  or  give  it  a  legal  character.  It  simply  embodied  in 
a  decree,  (Sept.  3,  1791,)  these  two  principles:  ^' 1.  A  public  inatructiim 
shall  be  OKtablishcd  common  to  every  citizen,  gratuitous  in  respect  to  tho;«e 
branches  which  are  necessary'  to  all  men,  and  whose  establishments  wiU  be 
gradually  arran<rc(l  in  ac'cordance  witli  the  divihiuns  of  the  kingdom.  2^ 
National  holidays  will  iMi  apjKiinted  {decrel  Si^pt.  3. 1791); "  which  became 
part  of  the  fundamental  projxisitionH  of  the  constitution.  The  Constit- 
uent Assembly  ended  Sept.  30,  1791,  and  the  legislative  Assembly  waa 
opened  the  following  day. 

(2.)  On  the  20th  of  April,  1 792,  Condorcet  in  the  name  of  the  Comnadtt<*e 
of  Public  Instruction,  read  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  second  report 
which  was  also  Ibllowed  by  &projet  de  loL*  The  report  and  plan  was  the 
product  of  one  of  the  most  just,  enlightened,  and  original  minds  of  the 
age,  a  brief  synopsis  of  which  we  give  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Viriville. 

The  plan  instituted  five  grades  of  schools  in  which  the  instruction  was  to  be 
progressive.  1.  Primary  Schools;  2.  Secondary  SchooU;  3.  Irjtitutes;  4.  Ly- 
ceums ;  5.  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Primary  School  receives  children  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Every  viila^ 
contain  ing  over  four  hundred  inhabitants  must  be  provided  with  one.  Tuition  will 
be  given  in  the  r-ules  of  arithmetic,  the  first  elements  of  morality,  the  rudiment- 
ary knowledge  of  natural  science  and  economy,  essential  either  to  agriculture, 
arts,  or  commerce,  according  to  the  rural  or  manu&cturing  occupations  of  cfae 
population.  Religion  will  be  taught  in  the  churches  by  the  respective  miniaters 
of  their  diflerent  creeds.  A  small  collection  of  books  will  be  furnished  to  each 
school  for  the  use  of  the  children.  In  Secondary  SchoUs,  the  tuition  compre- 
hends grammar ;  the  history  and  geography  ot  France,  and  the  neighboring 
countries ;  drawing ;  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  arts ,  some  instruction  m 
moral  and  social  science,  with  the  explanation  of  the  chief  laws  and  regulations 
of  agreements  and  contracts ;  the  elements  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy^ 
natural  history  applied  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Every  second* 
ary  school  will  have  a  library,  some  models  of  machinery,  and  some  philosophical 
instruments.  There  will  be  one  at  least  m  every  district,  or  a  school  for  every 
four  thousand  inhabitants.  Institutes.  The  studies  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
1.  Mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  2.  Moral  and  political  science.  3.  Ap-. 
plication  of  the  sciences  to  the  arts.  4.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Every  institute 
IS  furnished  with  a  library  and  a  collection  of  machines  and  scientific  instnunentB, 
with  a  botanic,  and  agricultural  garden ;  these  three  collections  are  public  There 
will  be  at  least  one  institute  in  each  department.  Lyceums.  The  same  plan  and 
arrangements  as  in  the  Institutes  but  on  a  grander  scale,  m  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  the  studies.  There  should  be  nine  lyceums  in  France,  distribated  m 
different  parts  of  its  territory.  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  act- 
ually the  institute  enlar^red  and  connected  by  a  close  and  direct  link  to  instruction 
and  practical  science.  Its  duty  was  to  direct,  oversee,  to  simplify  and  increase 
general  education.  This  supervision  and  directorship  was  to  transmit  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  grade  to  grade,  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  hier- 
archy. The  law  recognized  beside  these  establishments,  five  societies  to  encour- 
age the  progress  of  science,  letters,  and  art,  but  with  limited  range.  H' «y«  and 
Means.  Instruction  in  all  its  degrees  is  {gratuitous,  and  the  appropriations  neoes> 
sary  for  this  purpose  was  estimated  at  twenty-nine  millions  of  francs.  From  this 
sum  a  periodical  allowance  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  francs  is 
devoted  to  the  EUves  de  la  patrie.    Condorcet  ranks  under  this  term,  those  pennf- 

*The  work  of  Condorcet  was  to  be  conflDed  to  that  which  regards  the  general  nutnutum  of 
youth.  The  Assembly  ordered  "  the  Committee  of  Pablie  InstraotloQ  to  eonalder  sepuatolj  tbt 
biUs  eonoeming  fio/uma/  holidays^  the  gymnastic  part  of  education ^  the  completion  cf  femak 
edueaHonf  school* /or  artUUry^  miginoering,  nsTigation,  roads  and  bridges,  schools  for  tibe  da/ 
males  and  the  bUnd,  &c. 
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children  who  distingnish  themselyefl,  at  the  beginning,  or  at  any  point 
'whatever  in  their  studies,  and  to  whom  the  state  furnished  aid  in  the  form  of  a 
stipend,  in  order  to  permit  them  to  pursue,  sheltered  from  need,  the  degrees  of  sci- 
«ntiiic  apprenticeship  remaining  to  be  overcome. 

The  gravity  of  political  events  which  daily  succeeded  each  other  pre- 
irented  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  completing  the  work  of  its  reporter. 

(3.)  Eminent  men  belonging  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  National 
Convention,  Rabaud  Saint  Etienne,  M.  J.  Chenier,  Gregoire,  Fourcroy, 
IfRkftPftl,  brought  forward,  among  the  feverish  senseless  Utopianisms,  some 
lofty  and  healthy  views,  eloquent  words,  and  sentiments  drawn  from  the  no- 
blest inspirations  of  the  human  conscience.  More  than  one  measure,  decreed 
and  enacted  by  the  government,  evinced  an  admirable  fertility  of  resource 
a  creative  faculty  in  legislation,  which  was  able  to  strike  from  science  and 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  the  spark  suited  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  hour.* 

Althou<7h  no  formal  law  remains  as  the  creation  of  this  distracted 
period,  to  assure  to  each  new  generation  the  calm  benefits  of  instruction 
and  study,  the  report  and  law  of  Daunou  [Oct.  25, 1795],  deserves  special 
mention.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  report — ^bearing  dh'ectly  on 
liberty  of  instruction  (which  it  has  been  the  weakness  of  the  French 
system  to  deny  to  pii*cnts,  and  to  restrict  in  teachers  by  programmes), 

•  Nothing  eharaoteilus  this  period  better,  in  rcgud  to  the  imtttatlona  of  pnblio  instruction 
than  the  School  de  Man.    The  convention  decreed  its  opening  by  a  law  of  the  IS  Prairial,  year 
II.  (June  1, 1794,)  on  the  report  of  Bwrore.    Tliis  school  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Sablons, 
and  was  composed  of  about  8,600  young  persons  from  16  to  17  yean  of  age,  called  arbitrarily 
from  all  parts  of  France  to  be  specially  eiercised  in  inflmtxy,  cavalry ,  and  artillery  tactics.    The 
ca|rital  ftamished  80  pupils,  and  the  contingent  of  every  district  was  fixed  at  six.    The  camp, 
which  extended  between  Paris  and  Neuilly,  was  limited  by  the  forest  of  Boulogne;  it  was  en- 
closed by  pftlffitff  and  ehevetux  dtfiiUf  and  the  pupils  were  forbidden  to  overleap  the  barriers. 
Placed  under  the  orders  of  the  General  La  Breteche,  and  under  the  special  oversight  of  two  members 
of  the  convention  (Peyssard  and  Lebas)  commisrioned  to  the  school,  the  pupils  of  Mars  wers 
sul^ted  to  severe  discipline.    Apart  from  drill  and  mancBuvie,  they  received  very  succinct  m- 
formatlon  in  tactics,  administration,  military  cngineexing,  agriculture,  philoeophy,  and  chemis- 
try.   The  general  muster  took  place  in  a  great  hall,  formed  of  planks  and  canvass,  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp.    Inside  it  was  arranged,  on  one  side  a  stage  for  the  chieft  or  instructors,  on  the 
other  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre.    The  colossal  statue  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  imagea  of  the 
young  Barra  and  Tiala  formed  its  decoration.    Entrance  to  the  camp  was  forbidden  to  all  out- 
aiders,  and  the  members  of  the  convention  themselves  could  not  always  obtain  leave  to  enter- 
The  pu]^  more  than  once  appeared  on  the  public  holidays,  when  their  costumes  composed  by 
David  attracted  all  eyes.    A  short  tunic  open  on  the  breast ;  a  broad  belt  of  imitation  tiger's 
skin,  holding  thirty-two  cartridges;  tight-fitting  pantaloons;   hussar  boots  for  the  cavalry, 
square  shoM  and  half  gaiters  for  the  foot-soldiers ;  a  cravat  of  scarlet  wool,  fUiing  and  fltstened 
en  the  breast ;  a  light  shako  ;  a  Roman  sword,  held  by  an  ornamented  belt,  bearing  these 
words— Lf6<r<2  Bgaliti ;  such  was  their  uniform.    The  events  oX  the  9  Thermidor  were  among 
ttie  essential  causes  of  the  short  duration  of  this  institution ;  it  was  then  denounced  as  anursery 
cf  sedition  which  (kvoied  Robespierre.    A  decree  of  the  convention  issued  2  Bmmslre,  year  m , 
CD  tlM  motion  of  Guyton  Morveau,  finally  allowed  theee  young  men  to  return  to  their  fomllies. 

t  A  new  calendar  was  introduced  by  a  decree  of  the  ronvention,  Nov.  24, 1793 — the  year  I 
ef  the  republic  coomienchig  with  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1792,  which  fell  on  the  22d  of  Sep 
tember,  at  IB  minuted  and  9D  beconds  after  9  A.  M.,  Paris  time— the  day  on  which  the  first  de- 
cree of  the  new  republic  was  promulgated.  The  year  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days— leaving  in  leap  year  6  days  to  be  devoted  to  national  fesdrals.  The  year  was  divided  into 
ftmr  periods  of  three  montbfl  each :  Autumm — from  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  22 ;  Vendemiarey  vintage 
month. JOct.) :  Brumairty  foggy,  (Nov.];  Frimaire^  sleet,  (Dec.);  Wintbk  ttom  Dec.  22.  to 
March  22 — Mn^M,  snowy,  (Jan.) ;  Ventose^  windy,  (Feb  );  fYun'ore,  rainy,  (March);  Spsiho 
flromMarch22to  June 22— '/^rrntna/,  bud,  (April);  Ftorel,  {Uaj) ;  iVatnai, meadow, (June); 
SuMJiEa  from  June  22  to  Sept.  22 — Mesxiiior^  harvest,  (July) ;  Intrmuiorf  hot,  (July) ;  Frueti- 
dor.  fruit,  (Sept).  This  calendar  was  abolished  under  the  em|rfre  by  decree  of  the  Senate,  Sept. 
i»,1806. 
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and  the  importance  of  good  teachers  to  the  success  of  may  system,  and 
of  special  scientific  studies. 

Among  the  projects  of  public  instruction,  so  multiplied  during  the  last  ftvo 
jears,  are  two,  to  which  your  committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  pay  particular 
attention.  The  first,  presented  by  Talleyrand  to  the  Constituent  Assemblj  at 
the  close  of  its  session,  is  a  monument  of  national  literature  which  a  single  century 
may  be  proud  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  together  with  the  preliminary  discomaes 
of  the  encyclopedia ;  it  is  a  l)ola  and  vast  |)ortico  of  human  knowledge,  thoufh  the 
style  of  architecture  is  too  ornate  and  brilliant.  While  the  report  is  a  magnifieeot 
sketch  of  public  instruction,  and  in  a  manner  the  itinerary  of  its  future  paih» 
the  scheme  of  the  decree  with  which  it  closes,  docs  not  present  happily  or  prac- 
tically a  legislative  scheme  for  the  material  organisation  of  instruction.  A  too 
great  respect  for  ancient  forms,  the  attempt  to  surround  the  teachers  with  limita^ 
tions  and  bounds,  the  desire  to  multiply  officers  without  duties,  and  bnrewia 
ministerially  literary,  all  these  disappomted  the  closer  scrutiny  of  the  practical 
educator  astonished  by  its  most  majestic  opening. 

An  opposite  fault  may  be  attributed  to  tne  plan  of  the  unfortunate  Condoroet^ 
that  republican  scholar,  who,  prescribed,  exiled,  and  even  in  the  arms  of  death 
still  occupied  himself  with  the  future  happiness  of  his  country,  and  the  derelop- 
ment  of  a  noble  system  of  human  pcrfectability.  Condorcet,  the  foe  of  corpora- 
tions, consecrated  one  of  them  in  his  scheme  of  national  instruction  he  labored 
to  found  in  some  sort  an  academic  church ;  the  enemy  of  kin^,  he  desired  to 
add  to  the  balance  of  public  authorities,  a  system  of  public  education  of  more  dian 
royal,  exclusive  authority  in  a  free  constitution.  He  was  sufflciendy  reproved  by 
the  alarm  which  its  announcement  inspired  among  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 

Your  committee  in  reviewing  the  project  before  presented  by  them,  have  aimed 
to  reconcile  the  demand  of  public  security  and  national  glory  in  provision  for 
universal  education,  and  the  highest  scientific  attainments  necessary  for  public 
works,  with  the  practice  of  individual  liberty,  which  a  republican  constitution  is 
designed  to  guarantee.  In  so  doing  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  suggestiona 
and  plans  of  Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  and  others,  neglecting  those  of  RoMSpierre 
alone,  whose  stupid  tyranny,  and  barbarous  disposition,  would  make  school 
attendance  a  painful  servitude  to  children,  and  home  instruction,  one  of  the  holi- 
est functions  of  paternity,  a  penal  ofience.  Liberty  of  instruction  to  parents 
and  teachers — a  wide  scope  in  the  detail  of  management  and  method  to  municipal 
authorities  and  individual  schools,  are  cardinal  fieatures  of  our  plan.    *    * 

I  will  not  occupy  your  attention  here  with  the  primary  and  central  schools^ 
whose  organization  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  to  you.  We  have  found 
means  to  perfect  them  by  collecting  the  observations  of  five  of  our  colleagues  sent 
by  you  six  mouths  ago  into  the  departments  to  prepare  there  the  foundation  of 
tbe:ie  schools.  They  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  execution 
which  they  have  often  encountered,  and  have  concerted  with  us  the  measures 
most  proper  to  spread  with  efficacy  the  benefits  of  public  instruction  over  all 

Soints  of  your  immense  territorv ;  but  it  must  be  said,  the  success  of  these  schouls 
epends  above  all  upon  the  choice  of  good  teachers,  the  fostering  care  of  the 
government,  and  the  character  of  the  elementary  books  selected. 

The  third  chapter  [titre]  of  the  project  of  the  law  which  I  am  about  to  subnit 
to  voar  discussion,  has  for  its  object  the  special  schools, — that  is,  those  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  the  exclusive  tOEU^hing  ot  one  science,  art,  or  profession. 

The  system  of  special  schools,  too  little  known,  or  at  least  too  rarely  adopted 
till  now,  directs  more  immediately,  more  activdtfy  the  efibrts  of  the  mind  toward 
particular  objects ;  it  incessantly  animates  emulation  by  the  always  useful  spec- 
tacle of  a  goal  near  at  hand ;  it  destroys  the  seductions  of  indolence,  by  retainiag 
under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  the  prospect  of  success,  reputation,  and  fortune ;  by 
concentrating  the  force  wnich  is  too  apt  to  be  dissipated  ovei  many  subjects  it 
diminishes  the  number  of  mediocre  men  in  all  fieJds,  and  augments  to  the  pteit 
of  the  national  glory  and  of  public  utili^,  the  number  of  superior  men. 

It  ought  to  be  easy  to  inaugurate  this  species  of  instruction  amidst  a  people  that 
desires  to  shake  off"  every  prejudice,  to  deprive  of  homage  and  even  of  respect 
every  kind  of  inconsiderate  action.  In  the  special  schools  science  will  be  most 
reasonably  and  least  fantastically  revered.  No  lon]^r  will  altan  be  built  extept 
where  beneficence  can  be  appreciated.  No  longer  will  superstitious  reverence*  tot 
gratitude  be  entertained  for  mercies  and  benefits  received. 
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FinaUjy  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  happj  results  of  a  system  whicn  ought 
to  keep  the  sciences  and  the  arts  in  perpetual  union ;  and  to  subject  them  to  a 
habitual  reciprocal  reaction  of  progress  and  usefulness. 

We  have  borrowed  from  Talleyrand  and  Condoroet  the  plan  of  a  national  in- 
stitute ;  a  grand  and  majestic  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  ought  to  outshine 
in  splendor  all  the  academies  of  kings,  as  the  destinies  of  republican  France 
outshine  already  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  monarchic  France.  This  is  in  a 
manner  to  be  the  world  of  science  in  miniature,  the  representative  corps  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  the  honorable  goal  of  all  the  ambitions  of  science  and  of 
talent,  the  most  magnificent  recompense  of  great  efforts  aud  great  success ;  it 
will  be  in  a  mimner  a  temple  of  reason,  whose  portals  always  closed  to  the  voice  of 
intrigue,  shall  be  opened  only  at  the  conscientious  summons  of  deserved  renown. 
.  This  institute  shall  reconcile  all  branches  of  instruction ;  it  shall  impress  upon 
them  the  only  unity  which  does  not  sadden  genius  nor  restrain  its  flight ;  it  shall 
make  known  all  discoveries  so  that  which  is  nearest  to  perfection  may  be  most 
hiehly  esteemed  and  may  become  universal,  because  it  shall  be  f jlt  to  be  the  best. 

You  will  see  tending  to  this  common  centre,  and  tending  thither  by  a  rational 
and  necessary  inclination,  all  which  every  year  shall  bring  forth  that  is  grand, 
naefiily  or  beiEmtiful,  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  France.  Here  skillful  hands 
shall  divide,  diffuse,  and  spread  over  all  these  treasures  of  science  and  reason ; 
these  enlightened  bestowers  of  the  crowns  of  talent,  lighting  on  all  sides  the  fire 
of  emulation,  shall  call  out  the  wonders  which  French  activity  needs  and  has  the 
power  to  produce.  There  the  men  most  worthy  of  being  united  shall  meet,  shall 
each  encourage  and  comprehend  the  other;  they  will  find  themselves  united  as 
the  representatives  of  all  species  of  literary  fkme ;  and  truly  it  is  time  that  the  strife 
for  glory  should  feci  the  influence  of  universal  equality,  and  that  she  mav  open  at 
once  her  temple  to  the  scholar  who  reveres  Racine,  to  the  orator,  the  historian, 
the  artist,  the  renowned  actor  who  recreates  the  masterpieces  of  the  stage,  in 
fiiving  them  the  soul  of  gesture,  glance,  and  speech,  and  who  thus  completes 
Uomeille  and  Voltaire. 

In  the  meantime,  citizens,  in  the  plan  which  we  propose  to  you,  the  republic 
reserves  many  other  means  of  encouraging  the  progress  of  the  sciences  of  letters 
and  of  arts;  she  encourages  effort;  she  recompenses  success;  she  contributes 
with  discernment  to  nil  ths  expenses  of  instruction ;  to  those  honorable  investi- 
gations, to  travels  of  research,  to  those  severe  experiments  by  which  genius  inter- 
rogates nature,  calls  forth  truth,  enlarges  in  the  human  mind  the  fieu;ultics  of 
rhought  and  knowledge ;  she  awakens  on  all  sides  the  power  of  emulation,  that 
generous  sentiment,  the  purest  principle  of  human  activity,  without  which  social 
equality  would  be  like  the  bed  of  that  tyrant  who  mutilated  his  victims;  in  fine 
she  distributes  and  spreads  abroad  over  different  points  of  the  land  the  most  in- 
structive monuments  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  above  all,  books,  that  heritage  of  the 
ages,  which  forms  to-day  one  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  national  wealth. 

It  is  by  these  means,  Representatives  of  the  people,  that  you  are  about  to  mul- 
tiply, and  disseminate  the  causes  or  at  least  the  occasions  which  aid  the  birth  and 
development  of  talents,  and  intimates  to  them  their  destination,  their  tastes,  and 
their  might. 

But  the  most  powerful  means  of  public  education  is  in  the  establishment  of 
national  feasts.  There  nature  is  truly  manifested  and  animated,  that  nature  of 
which  books  reflect  only  obscure  and  indistinct  images,  even  when  they  do  not 
present  her  under  false  and  deceptive  aspects. 

Receive  then  into  the  bosom  of  France  those  brilliant  festivals  which  once  of- 
fered to  the  assembled  communities  of  Greece  the  ravishing  spectacle  of  all 
[Measures,  all  talents,  and  all  glory.  I  do  not  know  if  there  be  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  pictures  more  thronged  with  life  and  with  feeling,  more  fit  to  give  to 
the  members  of  humanity  the  consciousness  of  their  power  and  their  faculties ; 
better  able  to  awaken  in  genius  profound  sensations,  of  leading  it  to  great  and 
august  thought,  than  those  ancient  games  which  have  connected  with  we  names 
of  certain  small  communities  immortal  memories.  You  have  but  to  will  it,  and 
these  wonders  shall  be  born  again  in  the  midst  of  your  departments.  Do  vou  not 
dwell  in  a  smiling  and  abundant  land  1  Do  you  not  find  an  active  and  indus- 
trio«is  people  ?  Surely  if  to  any  other,  it  belongs  to  that  people,  to  display  in 
the  ejee  of  the  nations  and  the  ages  a  rich  and  productive  activity,  and  of  meas- 
srinc  the  long  duration  of  its  liberty  and  its  glory  by  the  periods  of  its  emulation 
and  Its  solemn  pleasures.    Renew,— the  time  hascomei  these  institutions  prodno- 
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tiTO  of  weal ;  brin^  together  there  the  cxercincs  of  erery  age,  the  miuie  and  d» 
dance,  the  race  and  the  contest,  the  military  erolntions  and  the  scenic  repreaenta- 
tiona ;  display  there  the  wealth  of  the  population,  of  indnstiy  and  the  arts ;  let  thm 
national  activity  come  there  to  exhibit  the  measure  of  its  progress  in  every  field ; 
let  commerce  bring  there  the  products  of  the  mannfiicturer ;  there  let  artislB 
bring  their  masterpieces,  and  sages  their  discoveries,  while  history,  poerry,  elo- 
quence shall  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  liberty,  and  shall  adorn  with  imperiahafala 
splendor,  all  that  shall  have  been  great,  useful,  republican,  and  geoerous. 

Ths  plan  which  it  is  mv  office  to  present  to  you  has  at  least  this  advantage^ 
that  it  brings  into  clear  view  the  fibct  that  these  national  solemnities  may  exist 
without  putting  them  into  opposition  witJi  the  private  exorcises  of  relig;i(ai. 
Moreover,  what  we  propose  to  yon  is  only  a  bqs^innhig  which  ought  in  better 
times  to  receive  further  developments.  In  the  midst  of  diflfercnt  bdiefe,  freely  ex- 
ercised, but  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  patriotism  will  soon  become  the 
common  creed  of  all  the  people  of  France. 

Representatives  of  the  people,  after  so  many  violent  shocks,  so  many  nnqoiet 
suspicions,  so  many  necessary  wars,  so  many  justifiable  challenges ;  after  Aye 
years  so  full  of  agony,  effort,  and  sacrifice,  the  need  most  universally  felt  is  no 
doubt  that  of  kindly  feeling,  of  mutual  approach  and  union,  of  repoae  in  Che 
bosom  of  gentle  passions  and  peaceful  sentiments. 

But,  what  shall  exercise  this  ministry  of  general  reconciliation  better  than  pub- 
lic instruction  ?  Is  not  education  the  centre  whither  should  tend  from  all  parts 
those  at  least  who  have  not  been  divided  by  the  counsels  of  prejudice  ?  Is  not  the 
temple  of  arts  the  necessary  asylum  where  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  workiiw 
a  great  influence  upon  their  country  should  make  haste  to  unite,  since,  after  afi 
they  must  consent  to  see  themselves  at  some  time  mingled  together  in  the  same 
records  of  glory ;  and  since,  despite  their  transitory  dirorences,  the  same  calendar 
of  immortality  shall  receive  their  names  and  deeds? 

Yes,  it  is  reserved  to  letters  to  perfect  the  revolution  which  their  champions 
have  commenced,  to  extinguish  all  dissension,  to  nsestablish  peace  amidst  ail 
those  who  nourish  them ;  and  none  can  doubt  that  in  France,  in  the  elghteendi 
(*cntury  and  under  the  empire  of  reason  the  peace  of  enlightened  men  shall  be 
the  signal  of  tlie  peace  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  its  efforts,  and  its  power,  the  revolation,  which  had  created 
a  new  France,  heaped  up  ruins  mainly  in  regard  to  public  instruction.  It 
was  in  vain  that  a  decree  of  tlie  13th  of  October,  1790,  ordered  that  while 
awaiting  the  operation  of  the  new  establishments,  the  old  schools  should 
re-open  as  formerly ;  it  w«a8  in  vain  that  a  law  of  the  21st  of  January,  1798, 
granted  a  sum  of  a  hundnnl  and  fifly  thousand  francs,  from  the  public 
finances,  in  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  colleges.  The  universities^ 
constrained  particularly  in  their  moral  life,  deprived  of  this  consciousness 
of  their  future,  one  of  Uie  primordial  elements  of  the  existence  of  institn- 
tions,  as  of  man,  died,  so  to  speak,  voluntary  death.  The  decrees  which 
suppressed  the  academic  tribunal  (22d  February,  1792),  after  havir<g 
placed  the  colleges  under  the  surveillance  of  the  administrative  authorities 
(23  October.  1791),  those  who  were  connected  with  the  abolishment  or  re- 
demption of  Feudal  tenures  (1789-1792),  with  the  civil  oath  of  the  eccle- 
siastical founders  (April,  1 792,)  the  law  of  the  8th  of  March,  which  ordered 
the  sale  of  the  college  cflTccts  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  had  in  other  ways 
i^eriously  disorganized  the  meclianiFm  of  these  establishments.*     At  last 


*  May  17, 17U3,  tin  a  motion  of  Lakanal,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  waa  excepted,  by  a  eonvea 
tional  decree,  Arom  the  law  vhicli  had  prcTioiuly  interdicted  the  ancient  learned  •odetiet  fro* 
proceediDf^  to  the  election  of  now  momben.    Then  it  was  that Gamot,  Monge,  Chaptal,  BerthoUei, 
Koureroy,  etc.,  organized  victory  ^  by  the  rf.polutionary  improvisaiionot  the  diacoverios  which  are 
tiitually  the  ftiik  of  long  and  cahn  rrwarrh,  and  which  suddenly  enlarscd  the  domain  of  kImim. 
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Sifter  one  of  these  fleeting  decisions  (15  September,)  which  constructed  on 
paper  a  new  system  of  public  instruction,  a  decision  which  was  destined  to 
repeal  the  next  day,  the  Convention  pronounced  the  abolition  of  all  the  col- 
leges in  full  operation,  and  the  faculties.  So  perished  the  ancient  University 
of  Paris,  so  perished  the  tiimllar  institutions  to  which  it  had  given  rise ;  with- 
out even  the  nominal  honor  of  a  death-sentence,  and  without  the  special 
-eKertion  of  any  power  for  that  end. 

The  9  Thermidor  (27  July,  1794)  was  about  to  close  by  a  sudden  crisis, 
the  bloody  period  of  ihe  revolution.     After  this  period  the  soil  began  to 
be  slowly  strengthened,  and  the  laborers  of  the  future  could  work  on  a 
firmer  basis.     After  the  14  Fructidor  following,  Fourcroy,  bringing  vividly 
l>efore  the  convention  the  educational  destitution  which  threatened  to 
plunge  France  anew  into  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  entreated  members 
to  prevent  an  event  so  shameful.     At  the  same  time  Giraud  (de  VAude) 
earnestly  desired  that  their  sittings  every  ten  days  might  be  devoted  to 
public  instruction.     After  these  appeals  the  convention  returned  to  the 
work  with  fresh  ardor,  and  the  first  fruits  of  this  zeal  (9  Brumaire,  year 
III,  Oct,  30,  1 794,)  was  the  creation  of  the  Normal  School  designed  to 
train  a  body  of  professors.     On  the  17th  of  November,  (27  Brumaire,  year 
III,)  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  was  ordered.    New  medical 
fichools,  entitled  Schools  of  Health,  were  opened  by  Law  of  14  Frimaire, 
year  III,  or  4  Dec,  1794.     The  law  of  the  7  Ventose  {year  III,  26  Feb. 
1 795,)  organized  Central  Schools  which  were  to  succeed  the  former  col- 
leges.    The  Polytechnic  school,  the  schools  of  mining,  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, the  hydrographical  engineers,  were  founded  by  the  decree  of  the  SOth 
Vend^miaire,  year  IV  (22  Oct.  1795).     At  last,  on  the  25th  of  Oct.  1795, 
(3  Brumaire  I V,)  appeared  the  great  law  of  public  instruction  founded  on 
the  report  of  Daunou.     This  law  formed  five  degrees,  or  classes  of  estab- 
lishments ;  primary  schools,  middle  schools,  special  schools,  free  establish- 
ments, and  over  al!  the  National  Institute  of  France.     To  these  creations 
may  be  added  the  Museum  or  conservatoire  of  the  arts  (20-23  Feb.  1 793. 
and  27  Nivdse  year  II,  16  Jan.  1794);  the  school  of  living  Oriental 
languages  (10  Germinal,  III,  30  March,  1795)  ;  the  Course  of  Archeology 
in  the  National  Library  (Law  of  20  Prairial,  III — 8  June,  1795);  the 
Bureau  of  Longitude  (11  Messidor,  III— 29  June,  1795) ;  the  collection  of 
Archeological  Monuments,  known  as  Museum  of  the  Petits  Augustins ;  * 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  reorganized  on  a  grander  scale  (18  Brumaire 
II,  and  16  Thermidor  III— 8  Nov.  1793>  8  Aug.  1795);  the  Veterinary 
Schools  (17  Vendemiaire  2  Floroal,  III— 8  Oct.,  1794,  21   April,  1795); 
the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  (19   Vendemiaire,  III— 10  Oct. 
.1794);  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (21  Frimaire,  III— 1 1  Dec,  1794); 


•  Erected  by  a  law  of  the  29  Vend^mlaiie,  year  IV  (Oct.  20, 1795);  organiiod  in  1796  under 
the  minister  B^^iech,  by  the  efforts  of  Alexandre  Lenoir ;  suppressed  by  the  restoration  in 
1816.  A  resolation  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  established  at  Meudon  (lU  Brumaire,  HI, 
Oct.  81, 1794,)  a  Nationsl  Aerostic  School  for  the  use  of  armies  It  consisted  of  60  pupils  diri- 
.ded  into  two  companies  of  aerostats.  This  establishment  lasted,  three  years,  and  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  the  dOl  of  the  Directory. 
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the  National  Libraiy  (25  Yendemiaire,  IV — 17  Oct.,  1795)  aa  irell  as 
other  public  libraries ;  even  this  enumeration  does  not  exhaust  the  servi- 
ces rendered  to  science,  letters,  and  art,  by  this  ^  tireless  areopagna,**  which 
closed  its  sittings  on  the  26th  of  October,  1 795,  and  was  succeeded  hy  the 
Directory,  the  heir  of  the  executive  power,  which  the  convention  had 
accumulated  in  the  constitution  of  the  year  III. 

(4.)  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Directory  was  to  inaugurate  the 
National  Institute*  by  naming  forty-eight  members,  who  assembled  15 
Frimaire,  year  IV  (Jan.  8,  1796,)  at  the  convocation  of  B^n^zech,  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  and  elected  96  associates  who  together  composed  the 
144  resident  members.  The  institute  was  then  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Physical  and  mathematical  science;  2.  Moral  and  political  science;  3. 
Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Each  class  was  divided  into  sections. 
The  first  public  sitting  or  seance  of  inauguration  took  place  with  great 
pomp  and  splendor  the  15  Germinal  of  the  same  year  (April  4,  1 796). 
The  Conservatories,  Museums,  Veterinary  Schools,  Schools  of  Health, 
Polytechnic  School,  Schools  of  Oriental  Languages,  etc.,  entered  on  their 
duties  at  the  date  of  the  decrees  which  had  instituted  them.  But  other 
establishments  did  not  spring  into  being  with  the  same  facility  or  prompt- 
itude. 

The  normal  school  established  at  Paris  without  any  clear  idea  of  the 
practical  necessities  which  it  was  to  provide  for,  lasted  only  a  few  months 
and  was  discontinued  by  a  decree  of  the  7  Floreal,  year  HI  (April  26, 
1795). 

The  law  of  7  yent68e,  year  m,  which  established  the  central  schools, 
defined  their  plan  in  a  very  vague  and  general  manner.  They  were  to  be 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  one  institution  for  every  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants, — each  to  have  fifteen  masters  to  teach  as  many 
courses  on  subjects,  whose  connection  and  gradation  was  not  clearly  defined. 
By  the  law  of  3  Brumaire,  year  IV,  the  course  of  study  was  modified 
and  divided  into  three  sections  or  series.  The  first,  to  which  pupils  were 
admitted  under  the  age  of  twelve,  comprehended  drawing,  natural  history, 
ancient  and  living  languages.  To  enter  the  second  the  student  must  have 
attained  his  fourteenth  year ;  the  course  comprised  the  elements  of  math- 
ematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  experimental  chemistry.  The  third  series^ 
open  to  pupils  of  sixteen,  embraced  general  grammar,  literature,  history,  and 
legislation.  In  the  year  IV  out  of  105,  viz.  5  in  Paris,  and  one  in  die  chief 
town  of  every  department,  only  one  was  organized.    Forty  central  schoob 


*  The  Institute  recetved  its  final  orgsniz&tion  by  deerae  of  PluvioM  in  jmt  IT  (Jan.  38, 
1808).  It  was  then  diTided  into  fimr  claasea,  Tiz :  1.  Physieal  and  mathematical  Bdenoa,  of  tt 
members  ;  2.  French  language  and  literature  of  forty  n*.ember8  ;  8.  History  and  aadsiit  lltsnr 
ture  of  40  members  ;  4.  Fine  arts  of  28  members.  Under  Napoleon  the  name  was  changed  ta 
Itnperial  Institute ;  by  royal  ordinance,  the  name  institute  was  ^plied  only  to  the  whole  bo4yi 
and  theflrstrank  was  assigned  to  the  Aeademte  Francaise,  which  is  charged  with  the  oompoaltian 
of  the  French  Dictionary  ;  the  next,  to  the  Aecuiemie  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes  LettreSf  to  uhldi 
is  entrusted  the  erection  and  conserration  of  public  monuments  ;  the  tliird,  to  the  Aeademu 
des  Sciences  *  and  the  fourth,  to  the  Aeademte  des  Beatix  Arts.  To  each  academy  was  at- 
taobed  ten  honorary  members.    Each  can  elect  any  numhetct  conesponding  membeia. 
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were  inscribed  in  the  national  almanac  in  the  year  V ;  fifty-two  in  the 
year  YI ;  fifty-nine  in  the  year  VII ;  eighty-six  in  the  year  YIII ;  and 
ninety-one  in  the  year  IX.  But  the  institution  was  not  eminently  success- 
fdl, — it  had  neither  external  administration  nor  interior  discipline.  Every 
professor,  equal  in  authority  to  his  colleagues,  governed  a  part  of  the 
school  The  law  only  regarded  day-scholars ;  the  government  showed  an 
intention  of  attaching  a  pensionnat  to  every  school ;  but  this  idea  was  not 
wholly  realized.  The  pupils,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  were 
left  to  their  own  free  will.  The  instruction  of  the  central  schools  sup- 
posed previous  study  and  attainments  which  in  fact  had  no  existence. 
These  were  the  chief  reasons  why  the  central  schools,  languished  and  dis- 
solved.* 

The  hindrances  to  the  development  of  public  primary  schools  were  still 
more  formidable.  The  law  of  27  Brumaire,  year  III,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  three  others  with  the  same  title,  was  modified  in  the  year 
following  (3  Brumaire,  lY,)  by  which  each  commune  was  required  to 
provide  a  locality  for  the  elementary  school ;  and  a  previous  provision 
appropriating  the  priest's  house  for  this  purpose,  was  repealed.  Not  only 
were  places  thus  left  unprovided,  but  the  thousands  of  teachers  4ind  func- 
tionaries competent  for  work  so  delicate,  austere,  and  unprecedented  in  the 
habits  of  the  nation,  could  not  be  had  in  time  of  war,  and  in  a  coun- 
try so  disturbed  by  many  causes.  Fortunately  under  these  circumstances 
many  boarding  schools  and  other  private  institutions  remained  and  were 
well  firequented,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  habits  of  instruction  among 
families  in  spite  of  the  chance  or  languishing  condition  of  the  public  es- 
tablishment. Thus  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  its  higher,  as  well 
as  in  its  lower  institutions,  remained  undeveloped,  when  the  democratic 
phase  of  the  revolution  ended,  and  the  will  of  one  man  again  absorbed  the 
government  and  destinies  of  France. 

(5.)  One  of  the  earliest  labors,  in  which  the  oi^anizing  talent  of  the 
First  Consul  was  displayed,  was  in  the  restoration  and  perfecting  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Amongst  the  colleges  of  Paris  was  one  which,  founded 
in  1567  and  recognized  by  successive  kings,  had  survived  all  the  storms  of 
the  revolution — the  Lows  le-Grandj  but  known  in  the  times  of  the  Con* 
Tention  as  College  de  V  EgaliUy  and  under  the  Directory  the  InstittU  des  Bour^ 
siers — ^fiiom  whom  it  received  a  grant  of  200,000  francs  together  with  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  college.  In  the  year  YI  it  received  fix>m  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  the  designation  of  French  Prytaneum  (PrytanSe  Francaia) 
and  its  scholarships  were  all  given  to  the  sons  of  soldiers.  By  an  order 
of  the  consuls,  1  GerminaL  year  YII  (March  22, 1800),  it  was  divided 
into  four  sections.  The  first  was  maintained  at  Paris  in  the  same  locality ; 
the  second  at  Fontainbleau ;  the  third  at  St.  Germain ;  and  the  fourth  at 
St  Cyr.  A  few  weeks  later  a  fifth  was  established  at  Brussels,  and  a  sixth 
devoted  to  the  mechanical  arts  and  navigation,  at  Compiegne.    A  hundred 

•  KiUaQ  (secretary  of  M.  VillemaiD,  miDistor  of  pabllo  instrootlon).  2bN«ati  kutorigtu  d$  I* 
imtnution  ucondairtt  etc.,  1841,  p.  78. 
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bourses  were  created  in  each  of  these  collecres  for  the  children  of  the 
yants  of  the  republic,  and  a  hundred  other  places  were  open  in  families 
for  the  reception  of  boarders  at  the  rate  of  900  _/r.  in  Paris,  and  SOOJr.  in 
the  departments.  The  section  of  Compiegne  received  300  pupils,  and  the 
price  of  board  was  fixed  at  500  francs. 

These  schools  were  oi^anized  on  the  military  form.  The  scholar* 
divided  into  companies,  each  with  a  sergeant,  three  corporals,  and  twenty- 
one  fusileers,  assembled  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.  A  military  depot  was 
established  in  every  prytaneum,  and  the  scholars  were  exercised  in  infan- 
try drill.  When  any  important  news  occurred,  any  event  touching  the 
military  reputation  of  the  nation,  it  was  read  at  dinner.  At  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  there  was  a  military  parade,  when  the  scholars  executed 
publicly,  strategic  evolutions.  Every  prytaneum  comprised  two  upper 
classes.  In  the  first  the  instruction  was  of  the  usual  description.  It  em- 
braced the  literary  elements  (French  and  Latin),  drawing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  second  or  higher  class,  was  divided  into  two  subdivisions,  one 
for  the  civil,  the  otlier  for  the  military  career.  The  civil  section  had  four 
classes,  two  in  polite  literature,  a  third  in  rhetoric,  a  fourth  in  j^ilosophy. 
The  military  division  followed  a  course  of  three  classes,  geometry,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  the  elements  of  statics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, fortifications,  and  the  ari;illery  drill.  German  and  English  were 
taught  in  both  divisions.  Readings,  and  mnemonic  recitations  finom  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages,  and  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  comj^eted  the 
literary  part  of  this  instruction.  The  uniform  term  of  tliese  studies  was 
Hmited  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  civil  schol- 
ars were  placed  in  the  special  schools,  in  the  government  situations  and  in 
public  educational  establishments.  The  military  pupils  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  sub-lieutenants  of  infantry,  or  continued  their  studies  when  they 
Aspired  to  special  service. 

The  Prytaneum  of  Compiegne  was  reserved  for  the  arts,  trades,  and 
navigation ;  and  its  pupils  finished  their  elementary  instruction  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Those  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  were  apprenticed 
to  private  masters,  with  whom  they  continued  their  college  studies  for  three 
years,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  professional  and  practical  education. 
When  this  period  expired  they  were  employed  in  the  national  manufacto- 
ries and  workshops,  or  in  the  public  service  on  land  or  at  sea.* 

The  students  of  navigation  passed  through  three  successive  classes  or 
years  of  study.     They  were  taught  in  the  first,  geography,  uranography, 

*  The  estabUahment  at  Compline  wu  completely  organised  by  the  minister  Gh^>tal,  (arrHi 
of  6  Ventosey  year  XIj  Feb.  25, 1803,)  and  became  the  type  of  the  French  schools  of  aits  snd 
trades.  It  was  remoTed  to  Oh&lons-snr-Mamo  in  1806.  An  imperial  decree  of  the  18  Msy, 
1805,  commanded  the  institution  of  a  similar  school  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  abbey  of  St 
Maxlmln,  near  Treves,  department  of  La  9arre.  It  was  contrived  to  recdre  foar  hundred 
pupils,  and  was  to  educate  professionally  the  children  belonging  to  the  thirteen  Germanic  dt- 
partments  recently  added  to  France.  A  third  school  of  arts  and  trades  was  established  in  1811, 
at  Beaupreau  (Maine  and  Loire),  and  removed  to  Angers  in  1814.  These  schools  axe  now  dts 
imperial  schools  of  arts  and  trades. 
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drawing,  hydrography;  in  the  second,  geometry,  and  algebra;  in  the 
third,  the  theory  of  logarithms,  their  use,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Marine,  who,  after  a  close  examination,  put  them  into  service  on 
board  the  state  vessels. 

These  yarious  steps  were  only  the  heralds  of  a  grand  reorganization  of 
secondary  education.  An  early  plan  of  general  reorganization  was  drawn  up 
by  Chaptal,  then  counsellor  of  state,  charged  with  the  affairs  of  public  in- 
struction, and  read  in  this  council.  But  besides  the  initiative  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  its  surveillance,  the  author  of  this  work  strongly  demanded  lib- 
erty **  for  every  one  to  open  schools,  and  admit  the  children  of  all  those 
who  may  not  have  the  necessary  degree  of  confidence  for  the  public  teach- 
er."' Such  an  opinion  did  not  suit  the  First  Consul  who  already  meditated 
the  empire.  The  plan  of  Chaptal  was  discarded  to  swell  the  number  of 
unfruitful  conceptions  elaborated  by  his  predecessors. 

Fourcroy,  who  had  also  formed  one  of  the  Council  of  State  from  its  cre- 
ation m  1791,  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to  present  a  new  project  to 
the  legislative  corps.  The  latter,  more  fortunate,  was  made  a  law  11  Flo- 
real,  year  X  (May  1,  1802),  and  till  quite  recently  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  legislation  regarding  secondary  institutions. 

The  law  of  May  1,  1802,  is  divided  into  nine  chapters.  The  first  (I) 
recognizes  three  degrees  of  education:  1.  Primary  schools  instituted  by  the 
communes.  2.  Secondary  schools  established  by  the  communes  or  kept 
by  private  masters.  8.  Lyceums,  and  special  schools  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  Chapter  II  treats  of  Primary  Schools;  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  when  the  enactments  of  the  legislator  on  this  difiicult,  fun- 
damental subject,  could  be  realized  in  results  of  any  great  importance. 
Hie  other  chapters  are  devoted  as  follows :  Chapter  III,  Secondary  Schools  ; 
IV.  Lyceum,  Y.  Special  Schools;  YI.  The  Special  Military  School;  VIL 
The  National  Pupils;  VHI.  The  nationales  pensions ;  IX.  General  reg- 
uUUions. 

Every  school  established  by  the  communes,  or  kept  by  private  individ- 
uals, in  which  Latin,  French,  geography,  history,  or  mathematics  were 
taught,  was  considered  a  Secondary  schooL  The  government  undertook 
to  encourage  these  schools  by  local  grants  for  buildings,  by  the  distribution 
of  scholarships  or  bourses  in  the  lyceums,  and  by  donations  awarded  to 
the  most  skillful  masters.  The  license,  authority  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers to  begin  and  employ  teachers,  was  bestowed  on  these  establishments, 
and  the  prefects  were  instructed  to  oversee  them. 

As  to  the  Lyceums,  their  number  and  situation  were  not  determined. 
The  experience  of  the  past,  the  insufficiency  of  local  resources,  the 
uncertainty  of  everything  counseled  this  wise  forbearance.  The  law 
only  prescribed  that  at  least  one  should  be  established  by  the  court  of 
appeal.  The  general  course  of  study  comprehended  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, rhetoric,  logic,  belles-lettres,  ethics,  and  the  elements  of  math- 
ematical and  physical  science.    There  were  also  in  every  lyceum,  drawing 
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masters,  drill  masters,  and  masters  in  deportment  and  accomplishments.* 
There  were  four  divisions  of  scholars,  I.  state  pupils  (boursien  naiionaux); 
2.  the  pupils  from  the  secondary  schools  admitted  free,  by  competition ;  3. 
boarding  scholars ;  and  4.  day  pupils,  both  of  whom  paid  a  tuition.  In  every 
establishment  a  council  of  administration  was  formed,  of  the  principal, 
censor,  and  procureur  general  or  steward.  Besides,  there  was  an  external 
upper  lyceum  council,  or  board  of  administration,  composed  of  the  prefect 
and  two  magistrates.  Three  general  superintendents  of  studies  (m- 
specteurs  generaux)  were  instituted,  to  oversee  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
every  part  of  the  administration  and  teaching,  and  maintain  order 
throughout  the  whole.  A  glance  at  this  brief  analysis  of  the  law  of  1802 
will  disclose  the  stamp  of  the  high  administrative  capacity  of  the  First 
Consul.  The  many  great  defects  of  previous  legislation  received  from 
these  new  prescriptions  an  efficacious  remedy,  and  the  modem  features  were 
happily  combined  with  the  ancient  principles  tested  by  time  and  experience. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  legislative  measure  presented  bj 
Fourcroy,  the  author  was  named  Director  General  of  Public  Instnictioiiy 
and  displayed  great  administrative  talents  in  its  execution.  According  to 
this  law,  besides  the  general  superintendents,  three  commissioners  taken 
from  the  institute  were  added  to  them.  Both  shared  various  duties  and 
undertook  the  work  with  zeal  and  diligence  under  instructions  fix>m  the 
government.  The  material,  the  body  of  professors,  rules  of  administra- 
tion,  detailed  course  of  study,  selection,  composition,  printing  of  class 
books,  all  was  created,  prepared,  combined  with  rapidity  which  required 
both  thought  and  prudence.  In  the  course  of  the  two  years  46  lyceums,  3  78 
secondary  schools,  3G1  private  schools,  comprising  in  all  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-five  establishments,  were  opened  in  131  departments,  then  eni> 
braced  in  the  limits  of  France.  The  three  central  schools  of  Paris,  with- 
out changing  the  locality,  became  the  lyceums,  Napoleon,  Charlemagne, 
and  Bonaparte.     Other  central  schools  were  replaced  in  the  same  way. 

The  section  of  St.  Cyr  and  Compiegne  were  alone  preserved,  one  under 
the  name  of  special  military  school,  the  other  with  the  title  of  school  of  arts 
and  trades.  The  students  of  the  other  institutions  were  divided  among  the 
new  lyceums.  Six  thousand  four  hundred  pupils  were  maintained  by  the 
state,  to  wit :  2,400  selected  by  the  government  among  the  children  of  cit- 
izens who  had  served  the  republic,  and  4000  chosen  among  the  pupils  of 
the  secondary  schools.     The  same  law  had  a  chapter  on  special  schools. 

The  European  wars  into  which  France  was  plunged  by  the  revolution  had 
suddenly  drawn  the  attention  of  the  various  governments  to  establishments 
for  military  education.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1793,  the  Convention 
suppressed  all  the  military  schools  of  the  monarchy  excepting  Auxerre, 
which  was  preserved  provisionally.  A  decret  of  18  Brumaire,  year  II 
placed  the  Institution  of  Orphelins  de  la  Paine ,  founded  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI, — under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bourdon,  and  gave  it  the 

•  The  law  is  sUent  oa  religious  teaching.   A  decision  of  the  exeoutlTe  power,  19  Frimin,  jHr 
XI,  (Dec.  10, 1802,)  Introduced  a  chaplain  into  erery  lyceum 
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title  of  Societe  des  Jeunes  Francois,  This  school  was  united,  20  Prairial, 
year  II,  to  that  of  the  Enfants  de  la  Patrie,  which  dated  from  the  same 
period,  and  was  situated  at  Liancourt.  By  a  resolution  of  the  govem- 
ment,  8  Pluviose,  year  XI  (Jan.  28, 1808),  600  pupils  of  the  latter  insti- 
tion  were  removed  to  the  newly  established  school  at  Fontainebleau,  which 
ended  by  becoming  incorporated  with  the  school  of  St.  Cyr.*  We  have 
already  indicated  as  the  work  of  the  Conrention  a  mixed  establishment 
designed  for  recruiting  the  various  corps  of  public  service.  Known  at  first 
under  the  name  of  school  of  public  toorks,  then  of  the  polytechnic  school^  that 
it  still  bears,  this  establishment  chiefly  owes  its  origin  and  organization  to  the 
xeal  of  Lamblardie,  a  pupil  of  Perronnet,  and  of  Camot,  assisted  by  Monge 
Fourcroy,  Prieur  (of  la  C6t6  d'Or,)  and  others.  From  the  lectures  and 
activity  of  such  masters  the  school  soon  acquired  the  distinguished  rank  it 
still  maintains.  Such  an  institution  could  not  be  disregarded  by  Napoleon 
who  cherished  it  with  care,  calling  it  his  hen  with  golden  eggs. 

The  necessities  of  war  determined  also  the  reorganization  of  medica 
instruction.  After  having  suppressed  the  old  medical  faculties  which  had 
become  very  unsound,  the  convention  soon  felt  the  need  of  forming  establish- 
ments to  furnish  medical  and  surgical  aid  to  its  fourteen  armies,  which  it 
did  by  instituting  Schools  of  Health.  These  schools,  organized  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  which  characterized  all  public  acts  of  this  period 
at  once  rendered  invaluable  services.  The  pupils  hastily  acquired  the 
knowledge  indispensable  for  the  field  and  the  hospital,  and  set  out  at  once 
for  the  battle-field,  where  they  hardly  sufficed  for  the  terrible  waste  of  hu- 
man Ufe.  This  met  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  timOy  but  the  civil  medi- 
cal science  was  abandoned  to  intolerable  anarchy.  By  the  attention  of 
Fourcroy,  and  according  to  the  promise  of  the  law  of  1802f  the  three 
schools  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg  were  reorganized;  instruction 
in  the  medical  art  was  at  the  same  time  regulated  by  new  arrangements. 

The  teaching  of  law  remained  in  the  same  state  as  medicine.  Na- 
poleon soon  gave  to  France  the  civil  code.  By  the  same  Fourcroy  he 
proposed  to  the  legislative  body  a  law,  passed  22  Yentose,  year  XII 
(March  18, 1804),  which  established  twelve  law  schools.     These  schools 

*  Th«  law  of  11  Floreal,  year  X,  at  onea  cstabUahed  a  military  school  to  nplaoe  thote  which 
had  beaa  dflfltroy«d.  This  school  was  flnt  placed  at  Fontainebleau.  The  deeret  of  Jan.  2S. 
1808,  traiutei«d  it  to  St.  Cyr,  and  the  papils  of  this  prytaneum  were  themselTee  sent  to  la 
nsdte.  A  new  dscret  of  18  Fnietidor,  year  XIII  (Aug.  81, 1806),  naJntained  the  school  defi- 
nitely at  St  Cyr,  where  it  still  remains.  From  1810  to  1814,  Fontainebleau  again  became  the 
«at  of  another  military  school  for  the  formation  of  under  officers .  The  establishment  of  la  Fldche 
also  remained  a  military  collage.  A  resolution  of  the  consuls,  Oct.  4, 1802,  established  the 
Mbofd  of  artiUery  and  engineering  at  M eti. 

t"  Art.  34.  The  azisting  special  schools  arc  supported.  Art.  26.  Then  may  be  established . 
1  ten  law-schools ;  2.  three  new  medical  schools ;  8.  four  schools  of  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry ;  4.  two  schools  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts  ;  6.  a  mathe- 
matical school ;  6.  a  special  school  of  geography,  history,  and  poUtieal  economy  ;  7.  besides  the 
ichools  of  art  and  dsaign,  ezisttng  at  Paris,  D^on,  and  Toulouse,  a  fourth  wlU  be  formed,  with 
four  profossoCT ;  8  the  obserratoiiea  actually  in  operation  will  each  hare  a  proftasor  of  astron- 
«ny  ;  9.  Oiere  will  be  near  the  several  lyceums,  teacbeia  of  the  modon  languages ;  10.  eight 
of  marie  and  otaipoiitlaa  will  ba  nominated."   (Iav  of  May  1, 18012,  Ohap.  T.) 
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arranged  nearly  as  at  present  were  placed  at  Aix,  Brassels,  Caen,  Coblentz 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasbourg,  Toulouse,  and  Tarin. 
The  law  of  institution  subjected  them  to  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  confided  their  administration  to  the  director-general  of  pablie 
instruction,  assisted  by  five  general  superintendents. 

In  signing  the  concordat  accepted  by  the  legislative  body  (July  17, 
1801,)  the  First  Consul  had  re-established  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
official  relations  of  the  French  government  with  the  Papacy.  A  later 
law,  adopted  23  Niv6se  (March  14,  1804),  established  schools  of  theol* 
ogy,  under  the  name  of  metropolitan  seminaries.  The  chiefs  and  professorB 
of  these  schools,  the  direction  of  which  belonged  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  government. 

One  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  National  Institute,  as  constituted 
by  the  legislation  of  1795,  was  devoted  to  moral  and  political  science.  He 
who  restored  a  State  Religion,  and  considered  the  revolution  as  Jinished, 
feared  to  see  rise  against  him,  in  this  division  of  the  highest  establishment 
of  public  instruction,  a  kind  of  philosophical  and  revolutionary  Sorbonn^ 
conducted  by  what  he  called  ideologists.  Consequently  a  consular  decree 
of  the  23d  Jan.,  18U3,  modified  this  plan,  and  divided  the  Institute  bit» 
four  classes,  viz:  1.  physical  and  mathematical  science;  2.  French  lan- 
guage and  literature;  3.  history  and  ancient  literature;  4.  fine  arte. 
This  deliberate  mutilation  combined  with  similar  alterations  in  the  inner 
regulation  of  the  labors  of  this  body,  not  only  brought  it  nearer  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  monarchy,  but  distorted  the  lofty  ideal  conceived  by  TalleyraDd^ 
Condorcet,  and  Daunou.  The  Institute,  these  philosophers  thought,  was  to 
live  a  characteristic  and  entirely  independent  life.  Its  foundations  were  to 
rest  on  the  broad  basis  of  public  opinion,  and  to  represent  strongly  the 
ceaseless  progress  of  mind  in  every  direction.  But  thenceforth,  whatever 
might  be  the  special  merits  of  the  members,  the  institute  itself  became  part 
of  the  ofiicial  administration,  and  was  composed  only  of  official  boards  or 
commissions  of  art,  science,  and  literature. 

University  of  France. 
(6.)  The  most  remarkable  act  of  the  next  period^  the  institntion  most 
deeply  rooted,  and  strongly  marked  by  the  Napoleonic  character,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  Imperial  University.  The  state  councillors,  Fourcroy,  Beug- 
not,  and  B^renger,  presented  in  the  Emperor's  name  a  new  project  to  tlbe 
legislative  body,  preceded  by  a  long  exposition  of  its  causes,  which  became  a 
law  May  10, 1 806.  This  law  was  composed  of  three  articles  thus  conceived: 
**  I.  There  will  be  formed  under  the  name  of  Imperial  University  a  body, 
exclusively  commissioned  with  teaching  and  public  education  throoghoot 
the  empire.  II.  The  members  of  this  corpoporation  can  contract  civil,, 
special,  and  temporary  obligations.  IH  The  organization  of  this  corps 
will  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  law  to  the  legislative  body  in  the  session  of 
1810."  After  having  obtained  from  the  assembly  a  ready  adoption  of  this 
laconic  act,  the  emperor,  dispensing  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation 
contained  in  the  last  article,  undertook  to  execute  them  alone,  by  imperial 
decree,  bearing  date  March  17,  1808. 
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V.      LIBERTY  OF   INSTRUCTION  AND   PRIVATE   INSTITUTIONS. 
<1.)  Primary  Schools.— <2.)  Seeondary  Schools.— (8.)  Superior  SchooU.— (4.)  Public  Lectures' 

(1.)  The  first  article  of  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808,  declares  that 
**  public  instruction,  in  the  whole  Empire,  is  confided  exclusively  to  the  uni- 
versity ;"  and  article  second,  that  **  no  school,  no  establishment  for  instruc- 
tion, can  be  formed  independent  of  the  imperial  university,  and  without  the 
authority  of  its  chief"  These  two  articles  constituted  what  the  enemies 
of  the  University  of  France  have  called  its  monopoly*  They  were  the 
open  denial  of  liberty  of  instruction.  This  liberty,  fifty  years  ago,  nowhere 
existed  in  our  country,  neither  for  superior,  secondary,  nor  even  for  pri- 
mary  instruction.  Even  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  had  the 
liberty  to  teach  only  as  members  of  the  university  to  which  the  emperor 
Kapoleon  had  attached  the  order. 

Under  the  Restoration,  a  certain  number  of  religious  communities 
devoted  to  popular  education,  were  authorized  to  found  schools,  some 
throughout  all  France,  others  within  certain  limits.  About  the  same  time 
a  few  establishments  of  secondary  instruction  obtained  the  privilege, 
then  enjoyed  by  some  others,  of  not  sending  their  pupils  to  the  state  col- 
leges, and  yet  of  giving  certificates  of  study  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
valid  for  admission  to  the  examinations  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  But 
these  privileged  establishments  were  few  in  number,  and,  moreover,  priv- 
ilege is  not  liberty. 

The  principle  of  liberty  of  instruction  was  laid  down,  for  the  first  time 
in  France  since  the  founding  of  the  university,  in  the  charter  of  1830,  and 
applied  for  the  first  time  in  the  law  of  June  28,  1833.  Article  three  of  this 
law  declares  expressly  that  *^  primary  instruction  is  private  or  public."  It 
is  completed  by  article  four,  declaring  that  "  every  individual  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  profession  of  primary  instructor, 
without  any  other  condition  than  presenting  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune 
in  which  he  desires  to  establish  a  school,  a  diploma  of  ability  and  a  certi- 
ficate proving  that  he  is  worthy  by  his  morality,  to  exercise  the  office." 

Mere  liberty  of  instruction  does  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new 
private  schools,  without  some  real  or  supposed  advantages  connected  with 
them,  especially  if  the  public  schools  are  both  good  and  cheap.  In  1837, 
there  were  18,023  private  schools,  and  18,557  in  1840;  but  they  were  re- 
duced to  17,118  in  1843;  to  16,736  in  1850;  and  16,849  in  1865.  Thus 
the  number  of  these  schools  has  gradually  diminished,  while  the  number 
of  public  conununal  schools,  which  was  only  34,756  in  1837,  was  in  1843 
found  to  be  42,720,  and  had  increased  in  1865  to  53,350. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  private 
schools  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  secular  schools.  Out  of  16,786 
private  schools  existing  in  1850,  there  were  12,888,  viz:  4,563  schools  for 
boys,  and  8,325  for  girls,  which  were  directed  by  laymen ;  there  were  but 
3,848,  viz :  399  for  boys,  and  3,449  for  girls,  which  had  been  founded  hy 
religious  associations. 
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In  1865  the  proportion  was  entirely  changed.  Out  of  16,349  private 
schools  we  find  9,847  secular  schools;  a  decrease  compared  with  1850, of 
3,041.  But  we  find  6,502  schools  directed  by  religious  communities,  that 
is  to  say,  2,654  more  than  seventeen  years  ago.  The  secidar  schools  for 
boys,  numbering  2,864,  have  137,721  pupils;  and  those  for  girls,  numbei^ 
ing  6,983,  have  285,909  ;  total,  423,630. 

The  schools  directed  by  religious  communities  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  schools  for  boys,  646 ;  for  girls,  5,856.  The  boys'  schools  contain 
91,973  pupils,  of  whom  56,488  pay  no  fee.  The  schools  for  girls  have 
443,775  pupils,  of  whom  156,738  are  free.  In  the  former  the  personnel  of 
instruction  includes  no  less  than  2,314  masters  and  under-masters,  and  in 
tlie  latter,  19,000  female  teachers  and  under-teachers.  Besides  these 
schools  belonging  to  the  religious  associations,  their  teachers  direct  13,391 
public  communal  schools,  viz  :  1,970  boys'  schools,  8,322  girls*  schools,  and 
1,099  schools  common  to  the  two  sexes. 

(2.)  In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  and  numerous  catholic  families  de- 
manded that  the  same  Hberty  of  instruction  should  be  extended  to  secon- 
dary  institutions  as  guaranteed  by  the  charter  of  1830.  Afler  long  and 
stormy  discussion  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  press,  and  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  by  the  government  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
friends  of  the  university  on  one  side,  and  of  unrestricted  liberty  on  the 
otlier,  came  the  revolution  of  1848,  with  its  constitutional  enactment,  In- 
struction is  free.  Before  a  declaration  so  clear  and  precise,  there  was  at 
once  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  differing  advocates  of  restricted 
liberty,  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  March  17,  1850.  By  the  terms  of 
that  law  every  Frenchman  aged  twenty-one  may  exercise  the  function  of 
primary  instructor,  throughout  France,  if  he  is  furnished  with  a  diploma 
of  ability ;  and  every  Frenchman  aged  twenty-five  may  establish  an  insti- 
tution for  secondary  instruction,  if  he  holds  a  diploma  of  bachelor,  or  a 
certificate  from  the  proper  authority  that  he  has  for  at  least  five  years  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  inspector  or  instructor  in  a  secondary  school. 

For  primary  instruction,  in  place  of  a  diploma  of  ability  may  be  substi- 
tuted the  evidence  of  three  years*  experience  in  the  primary  school,  or  of 
being  a  minister  of  religion,  or  the  diploma  of  bachelor,  or,  finally,  of  the 
simple  admission  of  the  candidate  into  one  of  the  special  schools  of  the 
government,  such  as  the  Saint-Cyr,  the  polytechnic,  or  the  forestry  school. 
Letters  of  obedience  take  the  place  of  diplomas  for  female  teachers  be- 
lonr^inor  to  religious  communities  devoted  to  instruction  and  recognized  by 
the  state. 

For  secondary  instruction,  the  applicant  may  present,  in  place  of  the  di- 
ploma of  bachelor,  a  certificate  of  having  passed  successfully  an  examina- 
tion similar  to  that  for  the  baccalaureate,  before  a  special  jury,  and  not 
before  a  faculty.  For  the  rest,  the  legislature  declares  those  indi\'iduals 
incapable  of  having  a  school  who  have  been  condemned  for  crime  or  for 
an  offense  against  honesty  and  good  morals.  But  the  law  of  1850  does 
not  maintain  the  inabilities  which  the  former  regulations,  and  especially 
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cuticle  two  of  the  ordinance  of  June  16,  1828,  pronounced  against  the 
«ccle8iastic8  engaged  within  the  limits  of  a  religious  community. 

Such  are  the  immunities,  new  in  France,  which  the  law  of  March  15, 
1850,  sanctioned.  To  prevent  their  abuse,  the  legislature  has  decided  that 
the  public  authority,  through  the  organ  of  the  rector,  the  prefect  or  the 
imperial  attorney,  might,  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  pupils  and  of 
,good  morals,  make  opposition  to  the  opening  of  every  new  school.  The 
justice  of  this  opposition  is  decided  by  the  departmental  council,  with  lib- 
erty of  appeal  to  the  higher  council  of  public  instruction.  Before  the 
same  judges  must  appear  all  private  teachers  who  are  accused  of  negli- 
gence in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  of  misconduct,  or  immorality;  they 
are,  according  to  the  circumstances,  censured,  suspended,  or  even  receive 
an  absolute  prohibition,  incapacitating  them  from  holding  any  office  of 
instruction.  The  spirit  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  administered  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Circular  addressed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
(M.  de  Parieu)  to  the  new  rectors : 

"  I  will  place  in  the  first  rank  of  your  obligations,  sincere  respect  for  that  lib- 
erty which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  principle  of  the  new  law.  Conceived  and  adopted 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  freeing  private  instruction  from  the  tutelage  of^the 
atate,  this  law  continues  no  one  of  the  obstacles  that  the  old  l^slation  had  es- 
tablished. It  consecrates  at  once  the  liberty  of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  that 
of  the  citizen,  who  can  henceforward,  without  previous  authority,  devote  himself 
to  the  education  of  youth.  It  admits  no  opposition  on  ^our  part  to  the  open- 
ing of  private  schools,  except  in  the  interest  of  the  public  morals,  the  healtn  of 
tiie  pupils,  or  for  lack  of  abuity,  as  determined  by  law.  In  applying  a  legislation 
80  lioeral,  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  spirit  that  dictated  it,  your  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  tolerant  merely,  it  will  show  itself  when  necessary,  benevolent 
and  protective.  Eveiywhere  that  you  see  youth  educated  in  the  principles  of 
order,  morality  and  virtae,  you  will  know  that  there  is  an  institution  useM  to 
the  country,  and  whose  prosperity  should  be  dear  to  you." 

The  statistical  results  of  making  instruction  free  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers— and  to  teachers,  individual  or  associated,  are  as  follows :  on  the  first 
of  January,  1865,  there  were  934  private  establishments  (147  less  than  in 
1854)  of  secondary  instruction,  with  34,000  pupils,  besides  264  clerical 
seminaries*  with  20,000  pupils,  an  aggregate  of  1,198  schools  and  54,000 
pupils.  In  the  mean  time  the  attendance  in  the  state  lyceums  has  increased 
from  19,265  in  1850,  to  34,442  in  1865 ;  and  in  the  communal  colleges, 
from  29,000  in  1850,  to  32,000  in  1865.  Liberty  of  instruction,  properly 
guarded,  while  it  has  quieted  opposition  and  satisfied  the  demands  of  fam- 
ilies, has  periled  no  interest,  but  helped  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  elevation  of  pyablic  intelligence. 

(3.)  Superior  instruction,  differing  from  primary  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion, has  continued  entirely  subordinate  in  its  exercise,  to  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  administration.  To-day,  no  more  than  in  1808,  no  one  may 
teach  law,  medicine,  archeology,  belles-lettres,  in  France,  if  he  has  not 

I — ■ "  -  ■  ■ • — 

*0f  the  oleiical  semhiaziM,  18  belong  to  tbo  Marists  ;  11  to  the  Jesuits  ;  1  to  the  LaiarlatB  -, 
2  to  the  BasUienB  ;  2  to  the  Piepucioiu ;  1  to  the  Doctrinaires  ;  1  to  the  priests  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration ;  1  to  the  priests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  and  Jesus ;  and  1  to  the  priests  of  0«ln» 
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obtained  for  this  purpose,  from  the  government,  represented  bv  tlie  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  an  express  authority,  which  is  always  revocable. 

There  has,  however,  always  been  in  France,  outside  of  the  oflScial  instruc- 
tion, a  certain  number  of  public  lectures  on  different  branch'^s  of  science 
and  literature.  The  most  ancient,  the  most  numerous,  and  without  doubt 
the  best  organized,  were  the  lectures  given  at  Paris  to  the  students  in 
medicine,  and  which  completed  in  the  happiest  manner  the  instruction  of 
that  faculty.  Directed  in  general  by  masters  still  young,  but  skillful  and 
full  of  ardor,  these  latter  courses  shared  the  great  renown  which  the  med- 
ical school  of  Paris  has  acquired  throughout  the  entire  world. 

(■i.\  Under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  (M-  Du- 
ruy),  and  by  the  exertions  of  an  association  of  professors,  scholars,  and  mer 
of  letters,  scientific  and  literary  conferences  (familiar  lectures)  were  oi^an- 
ized  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1863.  Twice  a  week,  for 
several  months,  there  was  gathered  a  compact  audience  of  old  and  young, 
fathers  and  mothers,  simple  workmen  and  people  of  the  highest  rank, 
pressing  into  the  venerable  edifice  consecrated  from  all  time  to  the  severe 
studies,  to  listen  to  an  address,  witty  or  learned,  and  always  instructive. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  courses  at  Paris,  the  minister,  in 
a  circular  dated  October  1,  1864,  invited  the  members  of  the  university 
faculties  to  prepare  for  the  large  centres  of  population  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  most  noble  and  the  most  useful  recreation,  by  giving,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  discourses  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  few  public  instructions  on 
subjects  of  science  or  literature,  capable  of  being  intelligently  treated  in 
a  single  hour ;  at  the  same  time  the  cooperation  of  the  learned  societies,  the 
magistracy,  the  administrative  bodies,  all  those,  in  fact,  who,  in  different 
positions,  could  unite  usefully  in  this  crusade  of  devotion  and  knowledge^ 
against  ignorance  and  dangerous  leisure,  was  invoked. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  legislative  session  of  1865,  the  government 
announced  in  the  Expose  de  la  situation  de  V Empire,  that  300  free  courses 
of  lectures  were  in  progress ;  which  number  continued  to  increase  during 
the  following  months.  During  the  scholastic  year  1865-1866,  there  were 
no  less  than  1,003  assemblies,  of  which  304  were  at  Paris,  and  699  in  the 
departments.  Amon,;  these,  124  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  learned 
academies,  25  of  industrial  societies,  l.~)2  of  municipalities,  and  one  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  All  the  enlightened  classes  furnished  their  contin- 
gent to  the  personnel  that  bore  the  burden  of  this  instruction,  so  novel  in 
France,  but  so  quickly  and  so  universally  popular.  It  counted  in  ita  ranks 
355  professors,  members  of  the  university,  144  men  of  letters,  2  councilors 
of  state,  12  members  of  the  institute,  magistrates,  engineers,  lawyers,  drug- 
gists, architects,  members  of  the  clergy.  Tlie  subjects  treated  present  a 
happy  variety.  Literature  furnished  394  subjects  ;  the  sciences  and  their 
application,  223  ;  history,  103 ;  jwlitical  economy  and  jurisprudence,  87 ; 
the  fine  arts,  48 ;  hygiene,  40;  geography,  36 ;  philosophy,  S3 ;  agriculture, 
24  •  archeology,  15. 
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Prof.  Arnold,  in  his  report  already  cited,  and  in  the  same  chapter,  ihuB 
speaks  of  the 

TEACHING   STAFF   OF  THE   FRENCH  8ECONDART   SCHOOLS. 

Their  administration,  properly  so-called,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provisor,  a  censor, 
and  a  stev^ard,  who  themselves  take  no  part  in  the  teaching,  but  who  admit  the 
scholars,  correspond  with  the  parents,  keep  the  accounts,  manage  all  the  house- 
hold economy,  superintend  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  each  member  of  the 
establishment,  and  maintain  the  discipline.  There  are  also  two  or  more  chap- 
lains, and  the  great  lycies  of  Paris,  which  receive  a  very  lai^  number  of  boara-  y 
ers,  have  also  a  certain  number  of  officers,  with  the  title  of  general  superintend^  ( 
ents,  attached  to  the  governing  body. 

To  all  French  lycks  is  attached  a  council  of  administration,  revising  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  affiurs,  and  each  academy  has  a  commission  of  health, 
charged  with  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  In 
the  ^^emic  district.  A  central  commission  of  health  exists  for  the  special  ben- 
efit of  the  Paris  lycees.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  governing  and  administer^ 
ing  body  in  a  French  lycke  consists  of  these  three  functionaries :  the  provisewr, 
who  is  the  chief  of  all,  the  oenseur^  and  the  econome  or  steward.  Then  come  the 
teachers,  professors  of  different  degrees  of  rank.  Then  tlie  maitres  repititeurs,  on 
whom  falk  the  task  of  that  constant  supervision  of  the  boys  out  of  class  hours, 
for  which  French  schools  have  with  us  in  England  such  a  notoriety.  The  pro- 
fessors give  their  lessons,  and  are  then  free  to  dqoart.  They  have  nothing  wnat- 
ever  to  do  with  the  boys  out  of  school  hours.  The  maitres  repititeurSy  or  maitres 
iTetude,  as  they  are  more  generally  called, — the  ushers,  as  we  should  call  them, — 
are  with  the  boys  when  they  are  preparing  their  lessons,  and  at  their  meals,  and 
at  their  recreation,  and  in  their  dormitories.  The  highest  class  of  these  ushers 
assist  the  boys  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons ;  a  lower  and  far  larger  class  is 
inadequate  for  this  task  of  tutor,  and  is  simply  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
intending and  reporting. 

All  these  functionaries,  from  thenroviseur  to  the  maitre  (Tetudt,  are  nominated 
by  the  minister.  The  proinseur  and  the  rector,  indeed,  present  for  the  minister's 
acceptance,  candidates  for  the  post  of  maitre  d'etude,  and  of  teacher  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  communal  colleges ;  and  the  rector  has  to  keep  a  record  of  service 
and  seniority  among  the  professors  in  the  lycees  of  his  academy,  which  record,  no 
doubt,  guides  the  minister  in  making  his  nomination.  Still,  the  mass  ofpatron- 
age  vested  in  the  minister  must  appear  to  our  eyes  extraordinary,  ^ut  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  law  in  France  has  imposed  conditions  on  the  minister's  ex- 
ercise of  his  patronage,  which  inevitably  keep  it  within  strict  bounds.  As  the 
rector  must  be  a  doctor  in  some  faculty,  and  the  academy-inspector  must  be  a 
licentiate,  (intermediate  between  a  bachelor  and  a  doctor,  and  answering  to  our 
master,)  so  each  functionary  of  the  IvceCf  from  the  proviseur  to  the  maitn  d' etude, 
must  present  some  guarantee  of  intellectual  capacity. 

The  proviseur  must  be  a  licentiate.  The  maitre  d' etude  must  be  a  bachelor  of 
letters  or  sciences.  But  it  is  for  the  professor's  office  that  the  most  stringent 
security  is  re(|nired.  To  be  a  full  professor,  (professeur  titulaire,)  the  title  of 
agrkfk  de  lycie  is  necessary.    We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  England. 

It  is  not  a  university  grade,  but  a  special  certificate  or  diploma.  The  examina- 
tion for  it  requires  the  possession  of  a  university  grade,  and  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  the  intended  professor's  teaching.  The  title  exists  for  superior  in- 
struction also ;  there  are  aareges  de  facuUe,  as  well  as  agreges  de  lycee ;  to  be  full 
professor  in  a  faculty,  indeed,  guarantees  beyond  the  agregation,  (for  example, 
the  rank  of  doctor  or  of  member  of  the  institute)  are  demanded ;  but  even  to  be 
acting  professor  {professeur  supplkmt)  in  a  faculty,  the  title  of  agrege  in  that  fac- 
ulty must  be  obtained ;  and  to  obtainHt,  the  candidate  has  to  pass  a  strict  exam- 
ination in  the  matters  which  he  will  have  to  teach.  The  aqreges  de  lycee  are  of 
seven  orders,  corresponding  to  the  kinds  of  instruction  given  m  the  lucees.  There 
are  agrigis  for  the  classes  of  mathematics,  of  natural  sciences,  of  philosophy,  of 
higher  classics,  of  lower  classics,  of  history  and  |;eography,  of  modem  languages. 
To  be  an  agrege  for  any  one  of  them,  the  candidate  must  be  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  must  have  had  five  years'  practice  of  teaching  in  a  public  or  private 
school.  A  certain  maturity  and  experience  are  thus  insured  at  the  outset.  Then 
the  intending  agrege,  for  the  classes  of  mathematics,  must  possess  the  degree  of 
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licentiate  of  mathematics,  and  that  of  licentiate  either  of  physics  or  of  natural 
sciences ;  for  the  classes  of  natural  sciences,  the  same ;  for  the  classes  of  philos- 
ophy,  the  decree  of  licentiate  of  letters,  (master  of  arts,)  and  that  of  bachelor 
or  sciences ;  for  the  higher  classical  division,  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters; 
for  the  lower,  the  same ;  for  the  classes  of  geography  and  history,  the  same ;  for 
those  of  modem  languages,  a  certificate  of  fitness  (obtained  only  after  examina- 
tion) to  teach  them. 

These  preliminary  securities  being  taken,  the  candidates  nnder]^  a  Mrritten  ex- 
amination. If  they  fall  in  the  written  examination  they  are  rejected.  If  they 
pass  in  it,  they  proceed  to  a  viva  voce  one.  In  every  case  the  examination  is 
oased  on  the  programme  of  the  classes  for  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  become 
offregSf  and  the  oral  examination  includes  one  or  more  lessons  delivered  as  if  to  a 
class.  The  programmes  of  the  diflbrent  classes  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  fixed 
by  authority.  I  will  just  mention  in  passing  what  the  candidate  for  the  o£aaef 
superieures  ae  lettres  (higher  classical  division)  has  to  do.  His  paper-work  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  Latin  verse,  a  piece  of  translation  from  French  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  piece  of  translation  from  Greek  into  French,  a  Latin  essay,  and  a  French 
essay,  one  on  a  philosophical,  the  other  on  a  literary  snbject,  and  a  piece  of  trans- 
lation into  French  from  a  modem  language,  English  or  German.  In  his  civa 
voce,  he  has  to  correct  aloud  two  exercises  of  bovs  m  the  higher  classical  division 
of  a  ii/cee,  to  translate,  with  full  comments  and  explanations,  a  passage  from  a 
Latin  and  Grcrman  author  read  in  the  lycies,  and  to  comment  on  a  passage  from 
one  of  the  French  classics  read  there.  He  has  also  to  translate  a  passage  from 
an  English  or  Grerman  book.  Finally  he  has  to  mve,  as  if  to  a  class,  a  lesson  on 
either  grammar,  classical  literature,  'philosophy,  nistory,  or  modem  languages. 

Having  proved  his  fitness  bv  his  examination,  the  candidate  is  then  nominated 

Srofessor  in  a  class  of  the  oraer  for  which  he  has  obtained  the  title  of  agrigk. 
\vX  he  cannot  be  employed  in  a  class  of  another  order  without  obtaining  by  ex- 
amination the  tide  ofagrege  for  that  class ;  thns  an  agrigi  for  the  higher  classical 
division  can  not  be  employed  in  a  mathematical  claas,  or  a  class  for  natural 
sciences,  nor  can  an  agrege  for  the  lower  classical  division  be  employed  in  the 
higher.  The  spectacle  often  seen  in  English  schools  of  a  classical  master  teach- 
ing, without  any  real  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  mathematics,  or  modem 
languages,  or  history,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  France. 

The  pupils  of  the  superior  normal  school  can  hold  the  place  of  professor  with* 
out  being  agregh ;  but  they  can  not  hold  the  more  important  and  better  paid 
post  of  professeuT  titulaire  without  this  test ;  they  can  only  be  divisional,  acting, 
or  assistant  professors  ( professeun  divisumarieSfguppUants,  or  adjoints).  And  the 
examinations  of  the  normal  school  are  in  themselves  a  test,  and  a  very  strict 
one,  of  the  fitness  of  its  pupils  for  their  business. 

The  salary  of  a  prof  jssor  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  fixed  part  and  the 
eventual  part,  as  they  are  odled.  The  fixed  salary  of  a  full  professor  is  at  Paris 
4,500, 4,000,  and  3,500  francs,  according  to  the  division  in  which  the  prof^sor  is 
placed ;  in  the  departments^,  2,400,  2,200,  and  2,000  francs.  The  fixed  salary  of 
a  divisional  professor  is  in  Paris  1,800  or  1,200  francs;  in  the  departments 
it  is  1,200  francs.  Since  1862  the  traitement  eventual  (which  formerly  depended 
on  the  income  from  fees  and  board)  has  been  fixed  at  a  uniform  sum  of  3,000 
francs  for  professors  in  Paris ;  and  for  those  in  the  departments  at  less  than 
one-half  this  sum.  A  professor  also  receives  certain  fees  for  examinations  and 
conferences,  and  often  gives  private  lectures. 

The  divisional  professors  are  poorly  paid,  especially  those  in  the  departments. 
But  the  position  of  the  great  bodv  of  the  maUrea  drkude,  or  maitre8  repkiteun, 
is  more  discouraging.  There  are  three  classes  of  them — aspirants,  second  class 
ushers,  first  class  ushers.  An  aspirant  must  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  mnst 
have  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  sciences ;  a  second  class  usher  mnst  have 
served  for  a  year  as  aspirant ;  a  first  class  one  mnst  have  served  a  year  in  the 
second  class,  and  that,  if  he  has  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  or  sciences,  is  suiB- 
cient ;  if  he  has  not  this  degree,  he  must  have  served  in  the  second  class  five 
years,  three  of  them  in  the  same  Igcee.  The  best  of  them  may  hold  the  post  of 
master  in  the  lowest  division,  or  of  an  absent  professor,  or  of  private  tntor.  An 
usher  acting  as  master  receives  in  Paris  about  60  /.  a  year ;  in  the  departments, 
from  40  /.  to  50  /.     The  two  low.'st  grade <  receive  less. 
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TABLE  X. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  1846  AND  1888. 


SCHOOU,  ScHOLABa, 


tut. 


Number  of  Communes 

Communes  without  any  acbool  whatever. 


Number  of  Public  Boys*  Schools 

Number  of  Public  Mixed  (Boys*  and  Girls*)  Schools. 

Number  of  Private  Bovs'  Schools 

Number  of  Public  Girls'  Schools 

Number  of  Private  Girls*  Schools 


Number  of  Schools |  »°J"  i2riSr"'2*"^°"; 

Total  of  Pubiie  and  PrivaU  Sckools 


Number  of  Public  Infant  Asylums. 
Number  of  Private  Infant  Asylums. 


Total  of  Public  and  Private  JlsjflMMg 

Tbtal  of  Sekoola  and  Jlsylums 

Number  of  adult  courses  for  males.  |  °°!j"'  JSriST"*"'^"^***".' '.'. 
Number  of  adult  courses  for  females.  J  "^  SSn'S"**^"®*; 

Total  qf  jadult  Cotarses 

Total  of  Sehoolst  Asjfiuma  OMd  Adult  Couroea 

Number  of  Communes  possessing  School-houses 


Attendance  at  the  Public  Boys*  Schools  and  Mixed  Schools. 

Attendance  at  the  Private  Boys*  Schools 

Attendance  at  the  Communal  Girls*  Schools 

Attendance  at  the  Private  Girls*  Scboob 


Total  attendaneo  at  School 

Atumdanoe  at  Schools....  \  »»?•'  iSricT*"^"**"''": :::'.:::: 

Number  of  gratuitous  Scholars  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools 

Attendance  at  the  Infant  Asylums 

Tftal  attendance  at  tke  Sekoola  and  AaylumM 


AttMdanee  of  the  adult  courses,  |  |J^[|^' 


Tttal  attendance  at  tke  Adult  Ckntreee 

Tttal  attendance  at  tke  ScAoeb,  Asfflnme  and  adult  eoureee, . . . 

Number  of  Conscripts 

Number  of  Conscripts  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Per  eentage  of  illiterate  conscripts 


Ordinary  expenses  of  Primary  Instruction  (in  francs) . 


1846. 


37,548 
3,313 


13,558 

J»,458 

6,120 

7,4S6 

11,968 

49,751 

8,805 


58,556 


771 
1,090 


1,861 


60.417 


6,496 

S40 

83 

58 


6,877 


67,394 


90,078 


3,136,653 
340,426 
563,352 
496,503 


3,436,933 


8,624.013 
813,910 


933,858 


134,387 


3,561,310 


109,748 
5,416 


115,164 


3,676,374 


307,001 

100,038 

36iB 


30,303,117 


1866. 


37,548 
650 


81,340 
17,518 
3,509 
15,099 
13,115 
53,366 
18,305 


70,671 


2,589 
1,080 


3,669 


74.340 


37,163 
1,434 
3,800 
1,507 


33,383 


106,733 


86,301 


3,461,498 
336,227 

1,076,217 
743,031 


4,515,967 


3.890.670 
l,6e5<207 


1,707,851 


433,141 


4,948,108 


747,003 
83,553 


830,555 


5,777,663 


312.557 

70,588 

2300 


60,587,540 


Total  amount  expended  on  Primaiy  Schools  (by  State,  communes,  and  fami- 
lies) in  1866  was  73,399,582^.,  exclusive  of  amount  (not  known)  expended  on 
16,349  private  schools,  attended  by  966,928  pupils. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  1866,  viz.,  for 
salaries  of  teachers  in  schools  and  asylums,  46,137,709^7-. ;  for  inspection  of 
schools  and  asylums,  1,040,488 /r. ;  for  Normal  school  instruction,  3,700,106>r.; 
for  building  school-houses,  furniture,  14,561,128^9*. 
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EXPENSES  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE,  lt66. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


Mot  wbftt  purpose. 


OBDINART  BUDGET. 

Central  administration  of  pyhlic  instruction. 

Personel 

Material •••"• 

General  service  of  public  instruction. 

Inspectors-general  of  public  instructix>n 

General  service  of  public  instruction 

Academic  administration 

Normal  Superior  School  and  superior  instruction:  scientijlc  and  lit- 

erdry  establishments 

Normal  Superior  School 

Faculties r 

Library  of  tbe  University 

Imperial  Institute  of  France 

Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine. 

College  of  France '. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

Astronomical  establishments 

School  of  Modern  Oriental  Languages-library  and  museum  at  Algiers 

School  of  Record 

School  of  Greek  language  and  archaeology  at  Athens 

Imperial  library,  ordinary  ex penses 

catalogues 

Public  libraries '. 

Learned  societies.. 

Subsidy  paid  to  the  **  Jp\irnal  des Savants "....... 

Scientific  and  literary  subscri  ptions 

Pecuniary  aid  granted  to  men  of  science  and  literature 

Pecuniary  aid  granted  to  teachers  and  subscriptions  for  classical 

works .'. 

Scientific  expeditions 

Collecting  and  publishing  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  France 

Secondary  instruction. 

General  expenses  of  secondary^  instruction 

Imperial  lyceums  and  -corauieroial  oollege. . « 

Imperial  free  places » 

.  -Primary  instruction. 

Inspection  of  primary  sohools 

General  expenses  of  tne  State 

Expenses  for  unfinished  experiments 

Total 

Expenses  for  finished  experiments 

Total  of  the  ordinary  budget.* 

BUDO^'OF  SrSCIAli  BB80URCB8 

' Primary  instruction. 

Expenses  charged  to  the  departmental  fund 

Expenses  charged  to  the  special  fuud  of  primary  normal  schools... 

Total '     


Amount  in 
francs. 


570.960  00 
140,000  00 


247.000  00 

238.000  00 

1. 210.000  00 


293.610  00 

3,@8.821  00 

28.000  00 

615.300  CO 

43.700  00 

277.000  00 

662.380  00 

267.260  00 

82.800  00 

37.800  00 

64,500  00 

422.500  00 

50,000  00 

197.500  00 

54.0U0  00 

15.000  00 

14O.0Oi)  00 

200.000  00 

60.000  00 

42.000  00 

120.000  00 


100,00000 

2^70.970  00 

888,000  00 


989,400  00 

5.941,700  00 

42.179  99 


20.298.270  99 
390.766  94 


20.680,037  93 


7,140.408  48 
1,006,187  95 


8.155.596  43 
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Expenses  of  Public  InetruoHon  in  Fraiue — Continaed. 


For  what  purpoae. 


EXTRAOROINJkRr  BUDOKT. 

T^paratiOB  unA  publlcatloii  of  the  map  of  Qaul 

O' )»scrvatory ,  (foiiKtrnctioa  of  inxtnunent*) 

^cieutide  expodltlon  to  Mpzico 

Saba'Aics  ^i  u-aUA  for  the  erection  of  schooUhoatas 

"Work,  done  At  the  lyct-tini  of  Grenoble 

Koraial  Kcbooi  of  Cloxny 

Aflu  tcouriies 

Ioxpt*nM>Hof  rt-vwlnsr  the  codea 

ludeiUDity  paid  to  M.  Punl  Dnpont,  odiior  of  the  "  Joomal  des  Prolitatenn" 

ToUl 


Arooant  in 
Ananea. 


25.000  00 

I0.>,  OGO  00 

1004X1000 

1, 18^,  too  00 

90,000  00 

75,000  (0 

70, 000  00 

2ri.ooooo 
10,  oco  on 


1,675,000  00 


SPECIFIC    STATEMENT. 


CUITfiAI.  AOUIM5TRATI0V. 


MinMer'fl  imlarj 

Oue  fiicfL-tnry  i^t'neral 

One  chief  of  cabinet 

One  dirvctor  of  tbe  pentouel    

*•:«  chiefs  of  divi^-on,  <10,0  0  to  12.000» 

Ttreivu  headi  of  bn  rouui^  (5,0  0  to  S^UW) 

JSuvetitecn  a.<i^iKtAut  hojxds  of  barcatiM,  (:).U.  0  to  5  500)  . 
#4oveutj-two  elf  rks  of  different  gntdeii,  (1,500  to  3,500) 

TUiriv-avc  etrvaut:*,  &u.,  (300  to  U'OO} 

Paid  fur  extra  work 

Total 


100,000  00 

15,  7jO  oa 

6.  GOO  00 
€.€(1660 
e8, 166  61 
7^,499  :f3 
65,6:28  71 
180,715  96 
40,  iOO  01 
15, 220  to 


570, 917  24 


ALLOWAKCJU  AND  RJLPKfiaZM. 


aiaterlaL 


lleatteg 

X^ghting 

Office  f aroitore  and  atationer j 

Frinting , 

Ke  paint 

6aadnes 

Imperial  eoancM  of  public  Imtmctton. 


Total 

Total  eeatnd  adrntadatnttlon. 


Allowed  hi 

the  ir.iQlhterial 

budget. 


20,000  CO 
10,  COO  00 
10,000  00 
20,000  CO 
45.000  CO 
30,000  00 
5.000  00 


140. 000  00 


Actual  ex- 
penaea. 


21.450  50 
9. 105  74 
r4,526  30 
12,359  34 
4*2. 175  44 
3S.0I5  49 
4.366  50 


139,999  31 


710, 946  55 
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JBxpenses  of  Public  iMtntctian  in  IVoiMe— CootiDaed. 


For  what  parpoM. 


ACADEMIC  ADIONIITRATIOII. 

Xtcior9. 

One  rtce-reetor  of  the  Farh  Academj 

Slxtern  recfom.  (15,OiO  to  10,000) , 

Additional  calarliw , 

Efgbt  innpeeton  of  the  AemYemy  of  Parb,  (7,000  to  4^000) 
Nloety  klipeetori.  (4.500  to  5,500) 

St 

One  leerptarj  of  the  Aeademjof  Purii 

8Ut«en  vecretariee,  (2,000  to  3.000) 

CkrU,  « 

Thirty-tlue*  clerlU  of  flie  Academy.  (l,40O  to  2.700) 

Elirt^iy -eight  clerks  In  the  academic  loMpeetion,  ( 1,400  to  I^BOO) 

Material - 

Academy  of  Algierik 

Total 

tUPEKlOR  AOBMAL  ICBOOL. 

One  tospeefor  general ^ 

Ono  dLector  of  the  kclentlfie  Rtndles 

One  director  of  the  literary  Ktodiea. 

Foor  iiaperintead«nt8,  (l,&iOto  1,8Q0> 

Chietiuiplaia..... .... 

One  steward . .......... 

One  clerk 

Slxle/chersy  (at  6,000) 

Eighteun  teacher*,  (1,003  to  4. 000) 

One  drawing-matfter,  ooe  librarian,  and  eight  speciB) 

Paymenw  mode  to  two  physiciani* 

Samryof  eighteen agenUi,  (30Ota900) 

Board  for  108  pnplls 

Board  of  the  saperlntendentM,  teachers,  4be 

CoUeetk>nit»  ezcankMU,  Lbrury,  Ae 

Total 

MCSEVIt  or  WATUftAL  HIBTOET. 

PcrsMteL 

Sixteen  profesaom,  (at  7,500) 

One  librarian 

One  aNKistant  Hbrarinn  

Oao  acconntant.  (4,500,)  and  acahitanr.  (:i.000) 

Two  UKsLstantniitaraiiVTM.  (2,000  And  4,000) .". 

Twokeepenof  the  galIcri»*M,  (at  3,500) 

Twod'awing-maKUtii,  (ataiSOO) 

One  head gairdtfoer,  (Mt3,50J) 

Twenty  '^preparateura,"  (i. 500  to 9^500) 

Ponr  clerks  (1,500  to  2,000) 

One  saperiutendt^iit  of  workhhopa,  (at  2. 500) 

Three  ehiefii  of  worksiiopa,  ( 1 ,400  to  2,000) 

EleT^n  gardeners,  (1.200  to  2.500) 

Eight  metMengera,  (1,000  to  1,300) 

Nine  Mcrubbers,  (1.00:1  to  1.900) 

Eight  keepers  of  the  menagerie,  (1,000  to  l,S0O> 

Three  carriers,  (1,100  to  1,300) 

Total 


15^00 
IBB,  663 
lOQbW5 


54,9flS  68 
434,572  04 


6,000  0i» 
43,345  92 


60.764  83 
142.384  17 
127,700  II 

35.615  8» 


1.209,990  ttl 


7,000  CO 
8.100  oo 
1,.OUOIO 
5,612  53 

4.MX>0O 
1,600  00 

aswooooo 

53^701  (9 
14.410  SI 
1,801  OO 
10,490  00 
104,770  00 
1^515  60 
22,720  91 


293k6t0  00 


120^000  00 

4,500  00 
3^000  00 
7,500  00 

53,000  04 
7,010  <« 
4999  9d 
^499  92 

33^099  Ht> 

7,»oor^ 

2;499  9(i 

5.40U  Oft 

ie.90o « o 

6.8G8M 
%&ti  12 
8;799M 
3^7^  7d 


299L433  17 
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Eiq^engea  cf  Publio  JnstrucUan  in  Dranoe — Continaed. 


For  what  parpose. 


Amount  in 
franea. 


JtisBUM  OP  NATURAL  BISTORT— Continued. 
Pmid  to  nnmitn. 


One  traTeler  In  China 

One  correspondent  In  Gnyene 

One  correnpondent  ill  Brazil 

One  correnpondeni  in  Cochin  China 

One  correitpondent  In  Maurftini» 

ecological  exeunlon  In  the  Voeget  Honntalns. 


Total. 


MateriaL 


GaUeriee,  laboraiorie«,  libraries,  4tc. 

Gardenit  and  hot-bouHet 

Menagerie 

'Workshopii 

Boating  and  llghfting 


Total..; 

Aggregate 


COLLEGE  or  FRANCE. 


Twenty>nlne  pr6feifk>ni,  (at  7.500> 

five  "  preparatenrs,**  (At  1,5D0) 

Two  beadles 

Two  doorkeepers,  (300  and  ]  ,000) 

One  day  laborer 

Extra  workmen  employed 

Expenses  of  the  various  courses  of  instrAHIOn 

Heating,  lighting,  repairs,  stationery,  boolu,  and  sundries 


Total #. 

Bvrtau  of  lon^Uude§, 


mne  members.  Cat  9^000) 

Four  members,  (at  3,000) 

One  artljtt 

One  Bsniidfaxt  artist 

Calculators 

Expemset  cf  calculations 

Beating,  lighting,  Instruments,  &e 


PdrU  Cfbiertaiorf, 


Director 

Astronomers,  phydel&ns,  asidStani  asfronotners^  asdstants'  and  caleolators, 

serrants,  dbc 

Bateilal 


Observatory  at  iftfrskOlIeS 

Ueteorologieal  obServati6&s  &t  Luxemburg 


Total 


IMPERIAL  UBR^t. 


One  general  admfnlit^af of  . . . 

One  secretarjr.  (at  3,400) 

One  repairer  of  booltS 

Two  clerks,  (2,600  and  3,60Q) 

Total 


4,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

900  00 

400  00 

1,050  00 


7,850  00 


104.321  5a 
59.0ro  45 
61. 663  Od 
27,876  66 
322,154  H5 


285,096  66 


592,379  83 


&r,166  5$ 

7,500  00 

2,199  84 

1.299  96 

720  00 

7, 240  00 

19, 434  57 

11.439  05 


277,000  06 


44.999  28 

12,000  00 

3,999  96 

1«999  92 

12,999  72 

14. 150  00 

6,851  12 


104,049  58 
54, 410  91 

1,799  15 

10.  ooa  00 

267.259  64 

15,000  00 
3,400  96 
2. 783  30 
6,033  24 

27,216  50 
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Expen8e$  ofPuUic  Instruction  in  Fronoo— Continued. 


For  what  parpow. 


IMPERIAL  LIBRARY— Oontinned. 

Fint  d^partwunt:  Bookt^  a<^,  mnd  geo^raj^ical  eotUetiom. 

One  sub-director,  (at  10,000) 

Three  salMlirectoni»  (at  6,500) 

Thrve  asaiotant  direetom,  (at  5.000) 

Two  llbrarianii.  (4,000  and  4.S00) 

Seventeen  clerkN.  (I,9c0  to  3,500) 

Five  a»g(8tant«,  (at  1,600) 

Total ^ 

Second  d^»artaunt:  Mauuterfytt, 

One  bab  diiipctor,  (at  10,000) 

One  amiHtant  Bub'dlrector,  (at8,(X)0) 

Three  aiwistanti,  (at  5.000) 

Three  librarians.  (3,600  to  4.900) 

Three  clerks,  (1,900  to  2,500) 

Total. 

7%irddqMartment:  Medalt, 

One  sub-director,  (at  10.000) 

One  aMsistant  sub-director,  (at  7,000) 

One  librarian,  (at  4.000) 

Three  clerks,  (1900  to  3,000) 

Total 

Fourth  department:  iV<mfs. 

One  sub-director,  (at  10,000) 

One  aadstant  sub-director,  (at  7,000) 

One libnurion,  (at 3,600)  ....; 

Three  clerks  (1.800  to  3,000) 

One  assistant,  (at  1,600) 

Total 

Workmen  in  the  bookbinding  and  slxlng  shops 

Bervants ^ 

Extra  work 

UattHaL 

Books  bought I 

Maps  bought 

Manuscripts 

Medals 

Prints 

Binding,  repairing.  Ac 

lleatiug  and  lighting 

Bepafrs  of  building  and  ftimlture 

Sundries 

Total 

ArekMlogietU  count. 

One  professor,  (at  7,500) 

Material 

Total .•- 


Anomrt  1b 


9.989  99 
19.  a  0  00 

11,9I€6^ 
ai99  9i 

43,452  03 
8.865  94 


101.434  53 


9.999  99 
7,£!99  98 
14.9!»76 
9.000  0D 
7,933^ 


49.933  97 


9,999  99 

6^999  99 

333S 

6^903  99 


94.936  61 


9.999  99 
6.999  99 
3.466G2 
7,066  60 
1.56tf  64 


29;  099  84 

'     '       '    asa 


18.816  06 

31,439  98 

6,073  64 


39.195  15 

«,063  50 

10,873  15 

lfi.8»00 

7,810  35 

94,933  50 

13^9;4>00 

«L816  50 

8.371  89 


196,749  97 


7.-499  97 
7,499  97 


422  500  00 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCOTLAND- 


AREA — ^POPULATION — EDUOATION. 

Scotland,  originally  an  independent  kingdom,  but  since  the  union  of 

the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  on  the  accession  of  James  VI  of 

the  former,  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  as  James  I,  in  1602,  and  the  act  of 

Union  in  1707,  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 

occupies  the  division  of  the  Island  north  of  the  Tweed,  Sol  way  Frith,  and 

the  Cheviot  Hills.    It  has  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles,  with 

a  length  of  217  miles,  and  a  breadth  ranging  from  43  miles  to  126,  not 

including  numerous  islands  which  line  its  coast,  and  constitute  no  small 

portion  of  the  whole  area.     Out  of  19,639,877  acres,  only  4,438,187  are 

under  cultiyation.    The  population  in  1861  was  3,062,294  distributed 

oyer  three  great  diyisions,  differing  in  the  natural  configuration  of  the 

country,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  people,  yiz.  : — Firsts  1,487,* 

276  in  the  Lowland  Parishes :  Second  80,000  in  the  Hebrides  and  High- 

land  Parishes ;  and  1,012,270  in  79  Burghs  (Parliamentary  and  Royal) 

and  289,057  in  78  Towns  haying  each  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

In  each  of  these  subdiysions  the  organization  of  public  schools  differ, 

and  will  require  sep&rate  treatment 

PUBLIC  iNSTRuonoy. 

Public  instruction  in  Scotland  is  secured  through  three  great  depart- 
ments, which  may  be*  called  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Superior. 
Although  not  legally  so  designated,  yet  the  institutions  in  each  haye  a 
legal  basis,  though  not  yery  closely  defined  and  limited,  and  the  whole  is 
without  any  efficient  system  of  local  or  state  administration,  inspection, 
or  control. 

1.  Elexsntabt  iHSTBUcnoN  is  provided  in  institutions  of  yariotis  kinds, 
the  core  of  which  is  the  national  Parochial  system,  which  in  its  germ, 
existed  as  early  as  the  Christian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  which  took  its 
present  shape  in  the  acts  of  the  Priyy  Council  in  1615,  and  of  the 
Scotch  Pariiament  of.  1683,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1689.  To 
these  departments,  although  not  exclusiyely,  belong  r 

(1.)  Parochial  Schools  which  exist  by  operation  of  law  in  eyery  parish, 
which  together  (917)  coyer  the  whole  of  ScoUand  outside  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  burghs. 

(2.)  Side  Schools,  authorized  by  act  of  1808,  in  parishes  so  situated. 


PUBLIC  INOTRUCnON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

or  80  eztensiye  that  a   single  school  can  not  adequately  proride  the 
elementary  instruction  for  all  the  youth  within  their  bounds. 

(8.)  Sessional  Schools  in  the  large  towns,  and  burghs  (each  of  whidi 
comprise  one  parish),  which  are  managed  by  the  minister  and  kirk 
Session,  but  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  parochial  system,  in 
their  class  of  pupils  and  studies. 

(4.)  Parliamentary  schools,  established  since  1835,  by  an  act  of  Pftr- 
hament^  by  which  the  salaries  of  oertain  districts  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  are  paid  out  of  a  public  appropriation. 

To  the  elementary  department  belong  a  large  number  of  non -parochial 
schools,  such  as  (1.)  the  General  Ammbly  SchoQls^  of  which  there  are 
619  with  83,251  scholars;  (2.)  the  Christian  Knatclfidge  Society  SchooU, 
of  which  there  are  202,  with  10,054  scholars;  (3.)  Free  Church  Sehooh^ 
established  under  the  Free  Church  Education  Scheme  in  1843,  of  which 
there  are  617,  with  48,860;  (4.)  Epiecopal  Church  Schools  of  which  there 
are  74,  with  6,202  scholars ;  (5.)  Eoman  Catholic  Schools^  of  which  there 
are  61,  with  5,736  scholars;  (6.)  Subscription  Schools;  (7.)  Proprietary 
Schools ;  (8.)  Private  Adventure  Schools  ;  (9.)  Endowment  Seh^tols^  in- 
cluding the  Hospitals  which  have  funds  to  the  amount  of  £100,000. 

II.  Secondary  Instructip^  embraces : 

(1.)  Burgh  Schools,  or  Grammar  Schools,  established  by  the  CooqcD 
or  municipal  authorities  of  Burghs  created  by  Royal  charter. 

(2.)  Academies,  or  Institutions,  both  in  and  out  of  Burghs,  founded  by 
subscription,  |a)d  managed  by  direcjtors  selected  from  the  subscribers. 

(8.)  Parochial  Schools  with  advanced  classes.  To  this  department 
belong  a  large  number  of  Private  Schools,  some  of  which  are  exclusively 
hoarding  or  day  schools,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  all  of  them  having 
elementary  classes ;  also  the  Hospitals  or  endowed  boarding  schools  for 
special  classes. 

III.  Superior  Instruction  is  given  in  four  Universities,  which  have 
dose  connection  with  the  schools  and  classes  of  Secondary  Instruction. 
To  the  above  department  may  be  added : 

lY.  SrjBCIAL  AN9  SuPPLSaCENTART  SCHOOLS  AND  AOENCISB. 

For  thirty  years,  the  friends  of  a  truly  national  system  of  puUio 
i^hools— comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  .citizens  of  all  creeds  and  of 
all  localities,  no  matter  how  remote,  or  how  scattered  the  inhabitants 
may  be,  and  good  enough  to  realise  the  wishes  of  all  classes  of  society 
for  the  education  of  their  children — without  ignoring  ll\e  many  .ezcctteot 
features  of  the  old  Parochial  and  Qrammar  Schools,  whj/ch  have  given  to 
Scotland  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  a  high  place  among  thie 
prosperous  nations  of  modern  Europe — haye  labooed  strenuously  for  a 
reorganization.  Out  of  these  efforts  has  issued  an  Educational  Commis- 
sjon,  appointed  in  1866,  composed  .of  twenty  emiAent  and  competiept 
citizens,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  chairman,  fro^  whose  successivo 
Reports  in  six  volumes,  we  draw  in  literal  extracts  (slightly  modified  ia 
a  few  instances)  the  following  account  of  the  systems,  and  schools  of 
every  kind  now  in  operation  in  Scotland. 


8EC0NDART  IKSTRUCTION  IN  SCOTLAND.  gJ^g 

Hie  self-government  of  the  English  schools,  which  is  their  most  dis- 
'tinguishing  feature,  and  which  is  greatly  fostered  by  the  management  of 
Iheir  different  sports,  produces  an  excellent  moral  discipline  upon  many 
1:>oys  who  learn  little  or  nothing  else  at  these  schools.  Each  public 
school  is  a  little  world,  with  its  own  rules  and  ordinances  and  traditions, 
And  in  the  government  of  it  the  boys  play  their  parts  just  as  they  do  in 
the  greater  world.  By  cultivating  the  different  qualities  that  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  playground,  Public-school  boys  create  an  individual 
manliness,  self-reliance,  and  a  general  healthy  tone  and  esprit  de  corps 
throughout  the  whole  8cho<d  that  is  of  immense  importance  in  after  life.     * 

INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Burgh  and  Middle-class  schools  of  Scotland  are  arranged  on  three 
principles,   viz.: — (1.)  With    the  head   master,   elected   with  absolute 
authority ;  (2.)  With  head  master  having  limited  authority ;  (3.)  With  * 
two  or  more  masters,  having  co-ordinate  authority. 

(1.)  There  are  a  few  schools  in^the  country  which  are  placed  under  a 
master  with  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  head 
master  of  the  English  Public  schools.  In  these  schools  the  head  master 
is  supreme  in  all  matters  affecting  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Bchool.  He  regulates  the  work,  arranges  the  classes  and  the  time-table,  . 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  teachers,  and  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  trammel- 
ed by  his  directors  or  managing  body.  He  is  superior  in  position  and 
in  point  of  emolument  to  the  other  masters,  and,  like  them,  liable  to 
dismissal  at  short  notice. 

(2.)  A  second  class  of  schools  contains  those  which  are  under  a  rector 
who  is  nominally  supreme  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school,  but  is 
often,  and  indeed  generally,  nothing  but  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  other  teachers  and  the  managing  body.  He  has  not  the 
appointment,  or  even  the  nomination,  of  the  under  roasters,  neither  does 
he  regulate  the  work,  nor  ev^n  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  school  without 
consultation  with  his  board  of  management  In  these  schools  he  may, 
or  he  may  not,  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  higher  income  from  the  school  than 
the  other  teachers,  and  he  may,  or  may  not,  exercise  a  limited  supervis- 
ion over  them. 

(3.)  The  third  elass  of  schools  is  that  in  which  their  are  certain 
departments  just  as  there  are  certain  classes  in  the  universities.  Each 
master  is  supreme  over  his  own  department — **  a  pope  in  his  class-room," 
as  it  was  put  by  one  of  the  professors, — and  is  responsible  to  no  head 
master,  or,  indeed,  to  no  one  directly,  and  to  the  public  only  indirectly. 
So  long  as  his  department  is  wejl  filled,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to 
him  how  the  rest  of  the  school  goes  on ;  he  has  no  interest  out  of  his 
own  department.  In  these  three  classes  of  schools  then,  the  head 
master*s  power  is  absolute,  or  it  is  limited,  or  it  does  not  exist,  but  all 
teachers  have  co-ordinate  power. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  third  form  of  school  organization,  which 
prevail  generally  in  Scotland  are  mainly  four. 
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1.  In  schools  where  the  teachers  are  all  independent  of  each  other, 
you  are  more  likely,  it  is  said,  to  get  efficient  men.    First-rate  men 
not  submit  themselves  to  authority,  but  must  be  allowed  to  go  their  01 
way,  and  be  under  no  supervision. 

2.  When  a  man  has  to  work  for  himself  and  his  own  fees,  and  do4  for 
the  good  of  the  school,  he  will  be  more  zealous  and  vigorous  in  his  o«ra 
department ;  and  wholesome  rivalry  between  the  different  teachers  wbtH 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schooL 

8.  It  is  better  that  a  school  should  not  be  dependent  on  one  man.  Xn 
schools  where  the  rector  is  absolute,  every  thing  depends  on  him ;  and  if 
he  is  insufficient  the  school  suffers.  In  schools  where  all  teachers  are 
equal,  one  may  be  bad,  and  the  rest  good,  and  the  school  does  not  suffer. 

4.  Where  you  have  teachers  with  co-ordinate  power,  you  have  free 
•choice  as  to  subjects  of  instruction  ;  all  subjects  are  on  an  equality,  aod 
there  is  no  subordination  of  all  to  one,  such  as  is  found  in  most  of  the 
great  English  schools,  and  some  of  the  Scottish  schools. 

The  first  argument  is  more  plausible  than  real.  Good  men  will  submit 
to  legitimate  authority,  if  it  be  judiciously  exercised,  and  if  they  are 
adequately  remunerated.  There  are  quite  as  distinguished  men  in  the 
English  Public  schools  as  in  the  Scottish ;  but  in  the  latter  the  remune- 
ration is  on  a  very  different  footing  from  what  it  is  in  the  former.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  submission  to  authority,  it  is  a  question  of  emolument 

2.  It  may  be  quite  possible  that  some  men  will  exert  themselves  more, 
and  teach  more  zealously,  when  their  actual  living  depends  upon  the 
result  of  their  work.  But  this  tells  another  way.  Zeal  roused  by  such 
a  motive  very  soon  degenerates,  and  not  un frequently  results  in  popu- 
larity hunting.  We  saw  several  indications  of  this.  Teachers  in  more 
than  one  school  of  this  class  were  obviously  afraid  of  offending  their 
scholars,  lest  they  would  leave  them  and  go  elsewhere.  If  the  classes 
are  optional,  scholars  are  very  apt  to  attend  or  not  attend,  in  accordance 
with  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the  class.  If  the  teacher  is  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  they  find  the  class  unpleasant ;  if  he  is  easy,  they 
like  him  and  remain.  When  teachers  and  pupils  are  on  this  relation 
with  each  other  there  is  an  end  to  efficient  teaching. 

8.  The  third  argument  in  favor  of  the  co-ordinate  system  may  be 
answered  thus : — It  is  quite  true  that  in  schools  with  a  supreme  head 
master  everj*^  thing  depends  on  him,  and  if  he  is  a  failure  the  school 
suffers ;  whereas,  when  the  teachers  are  co-ordinate,  two  may  be  good 
and  two  bad,  and  the  school  may  not  suffer.  But  in  the  first  case  the 
evil  is  detected  at  once,  and  the  head  master,  dismissible,  as.  we  have 
said  before,  at  short  notice,  is  changed.  In  the  second  case,  there  is  no 
one  to  discover  the  evil,  and  it  may  go  on  for  years  before  it  is  discover- 
ed, to  the  detriment  of  the  school  and  the  serious  loss  to  the  pupils  who 
passed  through  the  inferior  teacher's  hands.  And  when  it  is  discovered, 
under  the  present  tenure  in  Burgh  schools  at  least,  the  inefficient  teachers 
can  not  be  dismissed,  but  may  remain  for  life. 
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4.  The  argument  founded  on  the  equality  of  all  subjects  of  instruction, 

is  in  reality  an  argument  that  affects^he  curriculum  of  a  school,  and  not 

tbe  relation  of  masters  to  each  other.     The  position  of  different  studies 

ia  a  school  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  causes.     A  subject  is  valued  or 

not  according  to  its  place  in  the  school  course ;  according  to  the  time 

assigned  to  it;  to  its  value  in  examinations;  to  the  share  given  to  it  in 

deciding  prizes ;  and  by  the  fact  that  inattention  to  it  is  or  is  not  visited 

l>y  punishment     All  these    causes  go  to  determine  the  value  of  the 

different  studies.    The  fact  that  the  bead  master  teaches  one  branch  in 

particular  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  it.    But  it  is  by  no  means 

an  established  truth  that  equality  of  all  subjects  of  instruction  is  a  good 

thing  for  any  school.     The  monopoly  of  one  subject,  coupled  with  the 

neglect  of  all  others,  is  one  thing ;  but  the  preponderance  of  one  subject 

'With  fair  play  to  all  others,  is  a  different  thing.     What  is  really  wanted 

is  a  balanced  curriculum,  with  or  without  optional  classes  at  a  higher 

rate,  giving  fkir  play  to  all  branches,  and  not  too  much  or  too  little  to 

any.    This  argument  therefore  is  met  by  a  denial  of  the  fact 

The  true  theory  of  school  management  in  all  schools  of  any  importance 
is,  we  believe,  a  head  master  appointed  by  the  managers  or  directoi's, 
but  untrammeled  by  them.  Freedom  from  interference  is  an  important 
element  in  this  theory.  Nothing  is  so  dispiriting  to  a  man  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work,  as  the  petty  annoyances,  ignorant  obstructions,  and 
little  interferences  of  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  of  authority  over 
him;  but  who,  having  no  interest  in  the  work  themselves,  take  a  sort  of 
jealous  pleasure  in  asserting  their  authority,  and  in  finding  fiiult  with 
their  subordinates  who  do  their  duty.  A  managing  body  of  this  stamp 
would  seriously  damage  the  best  school.  A  head  master  should  be  pro- 
tected from  all  interference  of  this  kind.  He  should  be  subject  to 
dismissal  on  short  notice  by  them,  so  that  the  school  may  not  be  bur- 
dened with  an  incompetent  head  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  he  should  bo 
independent  of  his  managers.  He  should  be  supreme  over  all  the 
teachers,  even  to  their  appointment  and  dismissal,  and  they  might  assist 
him  as  a  school  council  with  a  consultative,  but  not  a  legislative  voice. 
He  should  be  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  other  teachers,  and 
should,  both  by  position  and  character,  be  a  man  to  whom  the  other 
teachers  can  look  up  and  respect  Lastly,  he  should  have  entire  control 
over  the  internal  economy  of  the  school,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the 
success  of  it 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  observation  and.  by  experience.  Profes- 
sor Shairp,  who  before  he  became  connected  with  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  was  ten  years  in  one  of  the  best  schools  of  England,  writes  in 
reference  to  the  organization  of  Madras  College : — 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  system  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
head  master  with  very  full  powers  should  be  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
whole  institution.  He  ought  to  be  a  man  not  only  of  strong  natural  ability  and 
great  energy,  but  of  large  and  varied  attainments,  knowledge  of  men,  and 
power  of  management 
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While  the  more  advanced  bo3r8  in  clafBics  shoold  be  ^peciaUj  taught  tiy  bio, 
it  ought  to  be  his  duty  to  superintend  and  examine  every  daas  throagliout  th9 
school.  Tn  order  to  secure  such  a  man,  a  much  larirer  salary  would  have  lo  be 
offered  than  Scotchmen  have  ever  thougiit  of  giving  to  their  head  mastera. 
The  master  to  fill  this  post  would  of  course  be  chosen  by  the  trustees.  But  when 
chosen,  and  found  adequate  to  the  post,  he  ought  to  be  left  as  much  as  possible 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  the  school  in  his  own  way,  and  accordinj?  to  his  own 
judgment.  From  what  I  have  known  of  the  best  schools  in  England,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  success  is  generally  in  exact  proportion  to  the  freedom  irhidK 
the  trustees  allow  to  the  head  master.  At  Rugby,  which  is  generally  reckoned 
the  most  efficient  school  in  England,  the  trustees,  taught  by  experience,  bsve 
long  confided  their  attention  entirely  to  tl>e  election  of  the  head  master,  and  to 
the  auditing  the  accounts  which  he  annually  lays  before  them.  It  will  be  lon^ 
I  fear,  before  our  countrymen  will  acquiesce  in  this  policy  of  nou-interfereooe; 
but  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  it  wUl 
their  schools  rise  in  real  efficiency. 

After  they  have  learned  to  have  confidence  in  their  bead  roaster,  the  more 
they  are  guided  in  their  aelection  of  under  masters  by  his  advice  the  beiter. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  choice  of  assistant  masters  entirely  to  him. 

As  to  the  Madras,  it  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  things,-  that  it  must  saifbt 
from  the  present  divided  rule.  Each  master  will  naturally  try  to  promote  hw 
own  branch,  without  considering  the  others,  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  his 
zeal  for  his  own  subject.  In  so  complicated  a  system,  one  wide  and  impartial 
survey  of  the  superintending  eye,  to  arrange  and  subordinate  the  several  de- 
partments, with  a  view  to  one  total  end  is  especially  needful 

Besides  the  intellectual  organization,  an  incalculable  moral  advantage  to  a 
school  arises  from  the  supremacy  of  one  controlling  mind.  If  the  head  master, 
besides  being  an  able  scholar,  is  also  a  man  of  high  character,  his  iDfloeooe 
reaches  every  boy  within  the  school,  and  does  more  to  edacato  him  than 
any  thing  else  can  do. 

These  remarks  I  offer  without  the  least  personal  allusion,  but  entirely  fh>m  a 
comparison  of  the  Madras  system  with  the  most  perfectly  modeled  schoolf 
which  I  have  known. 

In  h'ke  maoner  Professor  Sellar,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  masters  to  each  other, 
says  as  follows : — 

There  should,  I  think,  be  a  staff  of  masters  acting  under  one  head  roactter  or 
rector.  For  the  success  ofa  school,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  tliat  all  tho 
masters  should  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  work,  and  that  all  should 
take  a  pride  in  the  general  success  of  the  school.  This  common  action  and 
common  interest  in  the  school  can  be  best  secured  by  the  masters  working  tinder 
one  head.  Where  all  are  independent  of,  and  on  an  equality  with,  each  othe^ 
each  is  only  interested  in  advancing  his  own  subject,  the  success  of  which  may 
appear  to  him  to  be  best  promoted  by  the  depreciation  of  every  other  subject. 
Jealousies  among  the  masters  are  sure  to  arise,  when  all  are  contending  for  pop- 
ularity against  one  anotlier;  and,  further,  the  education  acquired  by  att^iding 
a  number  of  classes  standing  in  no  relation  to  one  another  is  much  inferior  to 
that  ofa  well  ordered  school,  where  all  the  subjects  are  taught  in  subordination 
to  one  common  end. 

Professor  Blackie,  of  the  same  university,  writes : — 

I  would  give  more  power  to  the  rector  than  is  customary  in  some  Scottish 
Burgh  schools;  and  I  would  restrict  the  power  of  the  managing  body  as  roach 
as  possible  to  matters  of  occasional  legislation.  Their  habitual  interference  is 
pernicious. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Donaldson,  rector  ol  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  more  limited  exercise  of  the  head  inaster*8 
authority.     He  would  keep  the  management  of  the  Burgh  schools  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Town-Oobncils ;  he  would  h&ve  all  the  teaohera  elected  hy 
these  bodies ;  he  would  encourage  the  Town-Gouooils  or  their  commit- 
tees to  regulate  all  matters  conoeming  the  school ;  "  and  it  should  be  the 
rector^s  right  and  business  to  see  th^t  all  regulations  of  the  committee  of 
management  are  honestly  carried  out  Dr.  Donaldson- s  views  are  worthy 
of  all  respect,  and  can  not  fidl  to  carry  authority  from  his  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  in  Town-Council  managed  schools. 

CLASSB& 

The  classes  in  the  Secondary  Schools  are  arranged  on  three  different 
principles. 

1.  In  a  majority  of  the  schools  there  is  no  settled  curriculum  or  course. 

Each  school  is  a  congeries  of  classes  under  different  piasters,  without  any 

definite  aim  to  which  all  are  striving,  and  without  any  harmony  of  action 

among  the  teachers.     Depiirtments  even.  In  many  instances,  are  not  kept 

distinct,  but  the  subjects  which,  under  any  natural  allocation,  should 

be  taught  in  one  department,  are  taught  in  another.     Book-keeping  for 

instance,  is  taught,  in  some  schooltjt  at  a  high  fee^  by  the  mathematical 

master,  while  the  writing  master  teaches  arithmetic.    Geography,  also  at 

a  high  fee,  is  taught  in  one  school  by  the  classical  master,  in  one  by  the 

English  master,  in  on,e  by  the  mathematical  master.    In  some  large 

schools  again,  will  be  found  a  writing,  a  compiercial,  and  a  mathematical 

department  striving  against  each  other,  all  teaching  the  same  branches 

on  different  principles,  and  ^11  at  different  fees.    Education  is  sold  in 

tjiese  schools  like  wares  in  a  shop,  at  so  much  per  pound,  and  the  idea 

of  the  seller  is  to  sell  as  many  pounds  as  he  can  (or  his  own  immediate 

beneQt.    There  is  a  nominal  partnership  existing,  inasmuch  as  all  the 

teachers  are  appointed  by  the  same  i^anaging  board,  and  teach  in  the 

same  building.    But  all  the  partners  are  struggling  against  each  other, 

thinking  only  of  theipselves,  and  caring  for  the  good  neither  of  the  firm 

nor  the  trade.    More  than  that,  in  some  schools  the  partners  insist  upon 

a  monopoly  for  themselves.     In  one  school,  for  instance,  there  was  an 

excellent  scholar  and  a  highly  cultivated  man  at  the  head  of  the  classical 

department     He,  in  his  course  of  instruction,  desired  his  scholars  to 

write  for  him  a  weekly  English  essay  on  cla<<$;ica]  subjects.     The  English 

teacher  in  this  school  objected  to  the  classical  teacher  setting  an  English 

essay  in  his  class,  as  by  so  doing  he  poached  upon  his  monopoly  of 

English.     The  one  argument  in  Cpivor  of  this  unhealthy  rivalry — because 

it  caq  not  be  dignified  by  a  higher  nan^e — is  that  it  prevents  indolence 

an4  stagnation  on  tlie  part  of  the  teachers,  and  produces  vigor  and 

animation  and  zeal  in  their  respective  departments. 

2.  In  some  schools  there  is  a  curriculum,  or  at  least  a  prescribed 
course,  but  it  is  not  imperative.  There  are  ajso  optional  classes  at  a 
rather  higher  rate  of  fees  than  the  curriculum,  and  scholars  may  select 
either  the  curriculum  or  the  optional  classes.  As  instances  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  system,  we  would  refer  to  the  special  reports  upon  the  High 
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School  of  Edinburgh,  the  Invorness  Academy,  and  the  Edinburgh  Tnsti- 
tation.  This  method  of  arrangement  appears  to  us  to  be  gremHHj 
preferable  to  the  method  mentioned  above.  In  country  tovrns  such  as 
Inverness,  where  there  can  be  no  great  variety  of  first-rate  schools 
adapted  to  special  subjects  such  an  arrangement  is  probably  the  best  thai 
could  he  suggested.  The  fees  are  paid  into,  a  common  fund,  so  that  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  pecuniary  rivalry  are  produced.  The  aim  of  aB 
the  masters  is  the  success  of  the  Institution,  so  that  there  is  do  heart- 
burning on  the  part  of  one  master  at  the  popularity  of  another, 
is  no  compulsion  put  upon  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
which  they  consider  useless,  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  advantages  of 
a  judiciously  arranged  course  of  study,  drawn  up  by  men  conversant 
with  education,  are  offered  to  them  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  hare 
to  pay  for  selected  classes.  That  the  good  effects  of  this  system 
appreciated,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  three  schools  whi<& 
have  instanced,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  scholars  take  the  course  in 
preference  to  the  selected  classes. 

An  arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  is  brought  about  by  a 
system  which  is  in  force  at  PoUar  Institution,  and  at  one  or  two  other 
schools,  in  accordance  with  which  a  *'  basis  fee**  is  charged  for  the  coarse^ 
and  every  one  who  attends  the  school  has  to  pay  the  fee  whether  he  at- 
tends one  class  or  all.  By  this  means  there  is  not  much  chance  of  a 
desultory  attendance  at  a  class  here,  and  a  class  there,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  method  of  arrangement  throughout  the  school. 

8.  The  third  principle  of  arrangement  is  of  two  kinds.  (1.)  There  is 
one  prescribed,  invariable  and  imperative  curriculum  which  is  enforced 
upon  every  boy  in  the  school,  and  in  every  department  at  the  same  timcL 
(2.)  The  whole  school  is  divided  into  three  or  more  sets  of  classes,  one 
for  each  department,  and*  every  boy  is  promoted  from  class  to  class  in 
the  several  subjects,  not  by  routine,  but  according  to  his  proficiency  in 
each  subject,  uninOuenced  by  his  proficiency  in  any  other. 

In  the  first  case,  there  is  no  option  left  to  parents  or  to  teachers.  The 
school  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  classes,  and  each  class  goes  up 
from  year  to  year  in  every  department  The  first  class  in  classics  is  the 
first  class  in  English,  and  the  first  class  in  modem  languages,  and  the 
first  class  in  every  subject,  and  this  class  becomes  the  second  class  in 
these  several  branches  next  year,  and  the  third  class  in  the  third  year, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  question  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  indiyidual 
scholars  for  one  subject  rather  than  another.  It  is  taken  for  gra*tated 
that  all  are  equally  advanced  in  all  subjects,  and  they  are  promoted  by 
seniority  and  not  by  proficiency,  by  routine  and  not  by  merit  The 
Edinburgh  Academy  is  the  best  instance  of  this  system.  In  considering 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  it,  two  distinct  questions  are  raised 
— Is  it  desirable  that  the  under  masters  should  be  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  should  teach  the  whole  curriculum  from  the  lowest  sul^ccts 
to  the  highest,  or  should  there  be  a  gradation  of  rank  among  the  masters, 
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and  should  each  be  confined  to  that  province  to  which  he  is  adapted  t 
Is  it  desirable  that  boys  should  be  promoted  in  all  departments  by 
routine,  or  by  proficiency  f    The  first  of  these  questions  a£fects  the 
temchers  more  than  the  scholars,  and  something  can  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  it    By  having  different  work  to  do  each  year,  a  man  is  more 
likely  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  his  profession,  and  to  stave  off  a  tendency 
to  mental  stagnation.    He  is  more  likely  also  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
calling  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  teach  in  the  highest  classes  in  the 
school.    It  may  be  also  that  he  gets  to  know  the  boys;  and  understands 
how  to  make  the  most  of  them.    On  the  other  hand,  some  men  are  much 
better  qualified  for  junior  than  for  senior  work,  and  vice  vena.    Higher 
claflsics  and  advanced  composition  may  be  very  indifferently  taught  by 
men  who  would  teaeh  the  elements  of  a  language  thoroughly.    And  men 
whose  interests  are  in  the  higher  paths  of  scholarship,  and  who  could 
do  much  to  awaken  a  boy's  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of 
language,  or  to  the  comprehension  of  classical  ideas,  would  very  probably 
find   elementary  scholarship  excessive  drudgery,  and  would  teach  it 
indifferently.    Elementary  teaching  and  higher  teaching  are  distinct  arts ; 
just  as  laying  the  foundations  of  a  building  is  distinct  from  raising  it 
architecturally ;  and  one  man  may  be  good  in  the  one  department,  but 
poor  in  the  other.     In  English  public  schools  it  is  usual  for  teachers  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  before  they 
are  promoted  to  the  higher,  and  in  the  years  of  their  apprenticeship  their 
capacity  for  one  department  or  another  is  discovered.    In  the  class  of 
Scottish  schools  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  there  is  no  promotion  in 
the  school,  and  no  apprenticeship ;  a  teacher  is  at  once  appointed  to  the 
Tacant  class,  whether  it  be  the  highest  or  the  lowest,  and  he  knows  he 
can  not  improve  his  position  in  the  school,  but  looks  for  promotion  from 
without    The  result  of  this  is. apt  to  be  one  of  two  things — ^the  master 
appointed  either  settles  down  for  life  in  his  position  as  under  master 
with  his  regular  routine  of  classes,  and  his  regular  routine  of  four  or  five 
years*  work,  or,  if  he  is  not  content  to  settle  down,  he  must  look  abroad 
for  his  future  advancement    And  this  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  his 
interest  in  the  school,  and  to  cause  the  best  men  to  leave  frequently,  and 
the  indi£Eereut  to  remain  permanently.    On  this  subject  opinion  is  divi- 
ded, but  the  preponderance  appears  to  bb  &vorable  to  the  English 
system. 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  general  question,  promotion  by  routine, 
or  proficiency,  the  universal  custom  in  Scotland  is  to  promote  by  senior- 
ity. The  same  class  of  boys  go  up  year  by  year,  according  to  their  age 
and  time  at  school,  though  the  difference  in  their  attainments  be  as  wide 
as  is  possible  to  find  in  boys  of  the  same  age.  Of  the  evil  effects  of  such 
a  system  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much.  Indeed  there  is  nothing 
reasonable  to  say  in  favor  of  it,  except  that  it  is  cheap  and  simple,  that 
it  spares  the  feelings  of  the  duller  boys,  and  through  them  of  their 
parents.     But  the   result  is   inevitable — either  the  clever  boys  are 
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ttcrifioed  to  tiie  doll,  or  the  dtiU  to  the  ctever,  and  tiot  in  Mie  sul^eei 
bat  in  alL 

On  the  practicel  operation  of  thn  principle  of  promotion  the  ComnuB- 
aknteni  cfte  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hannah,  Principal  of  Trinitj  Colle^e^ 
Olenalmond,  who  writes  as  follows: — 

With  fe|[;ard  to  rettoral  hy  routine,  I  never  beard  bat  6ne  aifnnpeiit  in  its 
&tor,  beyond  that  of  economy,  viz.,  that  it  has  a  good  moral  effect  to  keep  the 
same  set  together,  as  frieDdships  are  thus  cemented,  and  the  duller  boys 
spared  the  disoourafirement  of  seeing  themselves  formally  dropped  from  tbe 
1  doubt  the  fiict  of  this  aAeged  sdtanta|;e ;  but,  even  admitting  it,  we 
Oonsider  it  Dothing  etee  but  an  argument  for  subordinating  tbe  interests  <tf' 
the  higher  to  tbe  interests  of  the  lower ;  in  a  word,  for  sacrificing  the  class  to 
its  tail     It  would  be  as  fair  to  demand  that  every  express  Slioold  carry  a  hi^- 
gage  train  behind  it  to  avoid  hurting  tiie  feelmgs  of  the  Inggage  engtneei  by 
shwUififf  him..    It  is  deplorable  to  see  clever  boys  wasting  time  and  patience  at 
the  top,  while  the  master,  with  the  instinct  which  leads  him  to  labor  most  where 
labor  is  most  needed,  is  hammering  at  the  hesvy  heights  of  the  class.    It  muA 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Scotch  system  generally  involves  a  second  economy, 
that  of  maintaining  the  same  coUaterel  division  ofdasses  througli  every  subject; 
So  that  if  the  roll  is  fixed  by  Latin  and  Greek,  the  same  distribution  is  made  to 
apply  to  OKatbeAiatics  and  modern  languages.    No  doubt  this  amplifies  tite 
time  table  wonderfblly.    No  plan  is  so  effectual  for  nttlisiiig  all  Qie  availafaio 
time  of  every  master,  because  each  class  is  handed  over  entire  at  every  change, 
^ut  surely  no  plan  can  be  less  just  to  the  boys.    To  distribute  a  school  on  (say) 
three  drfifbrent  subjects  into  three  distinct  sets  of  classes,  requires  a  staff  laige 
enongh  to  provide  work  for  the  whole  school  at  once  in  every  sobjeci.    Tet 
nothing  less  tlian  this  will  suffice  to  do  every  boy  foil  justice.    A  boy  may  havo 
a  special  taste  for  mathematics  and  no  gi(t  for  language ;  in  that  ca^e  it  is  doing 
him  a  drrcct  icrjory  to  confine  him  to  tf^  low  toathematica!  ch^s  whfch  rangcta 
with  his  class  in  classica    Or  he  may  have  lived  mnch  abroad  and  become  a 
&ir  proficient  in  modem  languages,  wliile  little  more  than  a  beginner  in  classics. 
It  is  a  distinct  injustice  then  to  make  him  sit  and  listen  to  the  imperfect  Frendi 
or  German  lispings  of  his  compeers  in  classics,  while  in  that  one  snlgect  of 
modem  hinguages  be  is  perhaps  tbe  best  boy  in  the  school    An  unwise 
economy  always  leads  to  waste  in  the  long  ran ;  and  in  this  instance  it  leads, 
in  the  case  of  boys  as  well  as  masters,  to  waste  of  time  and  temper,  brains  and 
ticill.    It  is  needless  to  dwell  aa  the  adtantsges  of  a  mofe  fiberal  arrangement; 
the  justice  done  to  every  boy  by  the  precision  with  which  liis  pbioe  can  be 
determined;  the  freedom  and  vivacity  given  to  examinations,  when  the  removea 
are  made  to  rest  upon  them ;  and  the  value  to  the  boys  them^eives,  who  are 
made  to  wait  longer  in  a  k>wer  dass^  of  the  repetitiotf  el  tfaeir  driM  in  eiemeslafx 
anbjects. 

Dr.  Hodson  expressed  his  opinion  in  these  words: — 

This  cnstom,  pecnfiar  to  Scotland  (i  e.,  promotion  of  pupils  irom  one  dan 
to  another  without  reference  to  proficiency,)  I  have  long  regarded  as  prejudical 
to  the  best  interests  of  a  schooJ,  espedally  when  driven  by  want  of  endowment 
to  have  large  classes  (often  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  boys)  all  herded  to^thcfr 
npon  no  other  principle  than  that  they  tnrve  been  the  sanfe  nutober  of  yeara  in 
the  school,  though  varying  greatly  in  age,  ability  and  industry.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  very  best  master  to  do  justice  to  so 
large  a  dass  even  T^heh  composed  6f  boys  toleM>ty  on  a  level  in  ptint  of  ad- 
Vaneement  But  composed,  as  chisBes  in  Scotland  are,  I  know  it  to  be  impossi- 
ble, and  have  learnt,  by  the  painful  experience  of  thirteen  .years,  that  the  boys 
in  the  lower  division  of  every  class  (generally  almost  a  thfrd  6f  the  whole)  woffer 
a  grievous  injury  both  moral  and  fntelleetQal,  equally  cmd  to  thefo  and  onfidr 
to  tlieir  parenta,  which  the  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  master  is  powers 
less  to  prevent,  while  his  very  efforts  to  do  so  are  injurious  to  the  abler  and 
more  diligent  boyS  m  ttiis  dass.  This  evil  is  so  ^grant  and  the  remedy-  so 
eaSy  (tis.,  to  aiUow  no  hoj  to  advanoe'  ftom  one  dass  to  anoibSr  unless  ahto  to 
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a  miDimom  examination  in  the  work  of  the  previoas  Beasion  or  half-year,) 
that  it  is  to  me  wholly  unintelligible  why  it  should  ever  have  arisen,  still  less 
have  been  allowed  to'  continue.  Nothing:  but  the  excellence  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial 6f  Scottish  youth,  and  the  energy  and  perseveranoe  which  disttngaish  both 
boys  and  mastera  could  have  preserved  the  best  system  ^m  collapse  when 
afflicted  with  so  fatal  a  defect 

Such  an  uncompromising  condemnation  of  this  system  by  two  gentle- 
men who  have  had  so  much  experience  of  its  operation,  and  who  are  so 
eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  it,  is  unanswerable. 

As  to  schools  organized  on  the  third  principle,  by  dividing  the  whole 
school  into  three  or  more  sets  of  classes,  one  for  each  department,  and 
and  promoting  every  boy  from  class  to  class,  acoording  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  that  class,  without  reference  to  his  standing  in  any 
other,  there  are  very  few  such  in  Scotland.  It  implies  a  large  staff  of 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of.  scholars,  but  it.  is  essential  to 
giving  fair  play  to  all  classes  of  scholars.  Where  the  curriculum  is  fixed 
according  to  the  yearly  class,  a  boy  who  is  far  on  in  one  brahdi  and 
backward  in  another  is  kept  too  far  back  in  one  or  pushed  too  far  for- 
ward in  the  other.  A  boy  may  wish  to  attend  ah  advanced  class  in 
classics  and  a  low  class  in  mathematics.  The  highest  class  in  classics  is 
not  improbably  held  at  the  same  hour  as  that  at  which  the  lower  class  in 
mathematics  is  held,,  and  so  the  boy  must  give  up  one  or  other  of  the 
classes,  or  the  hours  must  be  arranged  to  suit  his  individual  case.  Bat 
when  there  is  a  separate  curriculum  arranged  for  every  subject,  and 
promotion  by  proficiency  in  all  of  them,  both  the  difficulties  of  the  other 
systems  are  avoided. 

The  Commissioners  close  this  discussion  as  follows : — 

1.  There  should  be  a  rector  or  head  master  in  every  school,  with  entire 
control  over  the  internal  economy  of  the  school,  including  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  the  teachers.  His  position  should  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  under  masters,  and  his  emoluments  should  be  in  proportion. 

2.  It  can  not  be  settled  arbitrarily  what  subjects  he  should  teach. 
Opinion  is  rather  in  favor  of  his  having  the  classical  department  undtf 
his  charge ;  but  so  many  qualifications  besides  teaching  are  necessary 
for  a  head  master,  and  such  different  -t>ranches  are  popular  in  different 
places,  that  this  question  should  be  decided  locally. 

8.  The  system  of  individual  and  independent  classes  is  not  satisfactory 
in  its  operation.     It  would  be  much  better  both  for  masters  and  boys,  if 
,  this  system  were  changed,  and,  where  practicable   a  fixed  dftriculum 
introduced  into  every  department  in  all  schools. 

4.  Promotion  from  one  class  to  another  should  be  r^ulated,  not  by 
routine,  but  by  proficiency  tested  by  class  marks  and  examination  each  half- 
year,  and  efficiency  in  one  subject  should  not  affect  promotion  in  another. 

5.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  enforce  a  prescribed  curriculum, 
there  might  be  a  fixed  course  of  classes  recommended  but  not  absolutelj 
enforced,  and  optional  classes  at  a  higher  fee. 

6.  Fees  might  be  paid  into  a  common  fund^  and  the  enK^ments  of  tha 
teachers  graduated  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
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SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subjects  of  school  instruction  in  Scotland  are  not  distributed  into 
institutions  of  different  grades,  but  are  taught  indiscrimiDately  in  afl 
grades.     There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  as  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  their  attainments  or  their  instraction. 
Infant  schools  run  into  Elementary  schools,  Elementary  or  Primary  into 
Secondary,  and  Secondary  into  the  Universities.     Parochial  schools,  and 
those  on  this  model,  are  attended  by  children  who  ought  to  be  in  In£uit 
schools ;  and  what  are  called  infant  schools  are  attended  by  big  bojrs 
and  girls  who  ought  to  be  in  the  more  advanced  schools.    The  Burgh 
and  Middle-class  schools,  in  like  manner,  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
Secondary,  combine  in  themselves  Infant,  Elementary,  and  Secondary 
schools.    Sometimes,  in  the  Same  class-room,  and  taught  by  the  same 
master,  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  read- 
ing,  it  may  be  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Racine,  and  alongside  of  them, 
infants  under  six  years  of  age  learning  their  letters  and  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  young  men  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  who,  according  to 
age,  ought  to  be  in  the  universities.    In  the  universities,  again,  there 
are  students  &r  advanced  in  Greek  and  mathematics  in  the  same  class 
with  those  who'  hardly  know  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  have  not  learned 
the  elements  of  algebra,  and  men  of  thirty  and  even  forty  years  of  age 
alongside  of  lads  of  foui-teen  and  fifteen.    There  is  no  uniformity  or 
organization  throughout  the  country,  but  schools,  have  been  left  just  as 
they  have  grown  up,  or  old  schools  have  been  amalgamated  with  new,  so 
that  the  general  result  is  a  sort  of  ill-ordered  patchwork,  and  the  great 
marvel  is  how  much  good  comes  out  of  this  disorder.    And  as  it  is  with 
the  schools,  so  it  is  with  the  departments  in  the  schools. 

Out  of  15,146  pupils  in  69  schools,  there  were  in  Greek,  962 ;  Latin, 
4,169;  French,  8,183;  German,  688;  Hindustani,!;  Italian,  7;  Arith- 
metic, 11,823;  Book-keeping,  974 ;  Mathematics,  1,975;  Physics,  545; 
Natural  History,  165;  Chemistry,  184;  English,  14,028;  Writing, 
11,888;  Drawing,  2,063 ;  Music,  1,227;  Mensuration,  91. 

In  some  cases  all  the  branches  are  taught  by  one  man ;  in  others, 
classics  and  modem  languages  are  taught  by  one,  English  by  another, 
and  mathematics  by  a  third  ;  in  others,  classics,  modem  languages,  and 
English  are  taught  by  one,  and  mathematics  by  another.  Some  schools^ 
again,  instead  of  following  the  division  into  four  department  are  divided  * 
into  three,— classical,  English,  and  commercial ;  whiles  uch  a  school  as 
Dundee  High  School  contains  no  less  than  eight  distinct  departments ; 
viz.,— Krlassical,  mathematical,  commercial,  writing  and  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  drawing  and  painting.  In  point  of  fact  many 
schools  are  arranged  in  no  very  definite  principle,  but  according  to  the 
teaching  power  which  can  be  made  available.  When  the  staff  of  teach* 
ers  is  sufficiently  large,  the  schools  are  divided  into  four  departments, — 
ebssical,  English,  modem  language,  and  mathematicaL 
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Out  of  69  schools,  with  a  total  of  15,  146  scholars  returned  as  bcloDg- 
iDg  to  the  Secondary  grade,  only  six  are  regarded  as  strictly  secondary  ; 
that  is,  professing  to  give  an  education  definitely  nigher  than  elementary. 
Oat  of  969  pupils  in  Greek,  more  than  one-half  (512)  are  in  the  six 
schools;  out  of  4,169  in  Latin,  1,291  were  in  the  same  six  schools,  while 
of  the  14,028  in  English  studies,  only  1,208  are  in  this  class  of  schools. 

LaHn  and  Greek. 
In  the  six  professedly  classical  schools  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  are  learned  and  taught,  and  in  them  all,  with  certain  modifica- 
tioDS,  in  much  the  same  stereotyped  way.     Latin  only  is  taught  for  the 
two  first  years,  or  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  for  the  three  first 
years,  and  after  that  Greek  and  Latin  go  on  simultaneously.    The  high- 
est authors  are  read  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  High  School,  and 
scholarship  is  brought  to  as  high  pitch  in  these  schools  as  in  any  other 
in  Scotland.    In  the  Aberdeen  schools  the  system  appears  to  aim  at 
grammatical  precision  rather  than  at  elegant  scholarship,  and  looks  more 
to  the  attainment  of  rigid  yerbal  accuracy  than  to  the  acquisition  of  clas- 
sical ideas  by  varied  reading.     A  considerable  part  of  the  scholar's  time 
is  devoted  to  writing  versions,  and  very  little  can  be  spared  for  general 
classical  reading.     In  the  highest  Latin  and  Greek  class  of  the  Edin- 
burg  High  School,  small  portions  only  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Plautus,  Ter- 
ence, Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  and  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Thucydides, 
Euripides,  are  mastered,  while  in  the  same  class  of  other  institutions  of 
this  grade,  the  attainments  are  far  below  those  of  the  English  Grammar 
Schools,  and  of  the  German  Gymnasia.* 

Beading. 

Reading  was  in  one  or  two  cases  very  good.  The  scholars  read  both 
poetry  and  prose  with  confidence,  with  expression,  and  with  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  what  they  were  reading.  In  most  schools,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  expression  exhibited  in  the  reading,  but  the  words 
came  out  in  a  monotonous  uninterested  tone,  well  enough  pronounced 
and  easily  followed  as  words,  but  with  no  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  or  the  intention  of  the  author. 


*  The  followiof  authon  in  Greek  and  lAtin  an  read  in  the  GjiDna«ia  of  PruMia : — 
I.  Grkkk.  II.  Latin. 


],  Virgil,  Eclofvei  and  JBSneid  entire. 
3.  Horace,  entire. 

3.  Ovid,  Metamorpkotes  entire. 

4.  Ek^iae  Poets,  various  pieces. 

5.  Caesar,  Oallie  and  Citnl  Wara. 

6.  LiTy,  flre  or  six  Books. 

7.  Baliust,  entjro. 

8.  Tacitus,  Jfnnalt. 

9.  Cicero,  Orations  in  part,  and  the  Treatises, 
♦*  De  Amicitla,"  and  *'  De  Senectute,"  "  De 
Officiis, "  1)6  Divinatione,"  "  DeNatumDe- 
oruin,'*and  "  Disputationes  Tuiculanae." 

JV.  B.— The  aboTO  is  only  the  classical  part  of  the  frninnsial  work:  in  addition,  there  is 
iostraetioo  oarried  on  sinaltaoeoosW  in  the  depodBienU  of  German,  French,  and  English,  naftanl 
science,  mathematics,  etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  students  intended  for  theology  a  course  of  Hebrew, 
in  irhieh  the  gnunmatieal  training  is  over  before  a  student  enters  the  uoiTersity  at  all 
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].  Homer,  tbe  niad  and  Otfvi?««w  entire. 

5.  Several  Plays  of  .£achylus,  Sophocles,  and 

Euripides. 

3.  Beiodotas,  foor  Books. 

4,  Thucydides,  two  Books. 

i.  Xenepboo,  the  ^nabatig  anUve. 

6.  Plutarch,  several  lives. 

7.  Denosthenes,  De  Corona, 
&  Plato,  Pkmd0. 
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SpeOing. 
In  some  of  the  largest  schools  Tisited  we  found  the  speUing  veiy  ftr 
from  satisfactory.  This  was  not  confined*  to  the  junior  dasues  akMie, 
but  frequently  in  the  exercises  done  by  the  highest  classes  mistakes 
were  nuKfie  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  authors  of  them  andcr 
the  standards  of  the  Revised  Code.  Where  dictation  was  systematicaiiy 
giv^u,  the  spelling  was  generally  more  accurate,  and  this  very  impoitant 
branch  of  education  is  more  commonly  taught  in  schools  than  it  used  to 
be.  There  are  not  a  great  many  schools  in  which  it  is  never  taught^  but 
in  some- it  is  a  regular  part  of  the  course,  in.  others  it  is  intermittent, 
sometimes  given,  sometimes  neglected.  It  was  generally  pretty  easy  to 
find  out  whether  the  teaching  was  systematic  or  not  If  the  spelling 
was  not  bad,  the  manner  of  setting  about  the  exercise,  and  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  with  which  the  work  was  done,  sufficiently  indicated  to  us 
the  difference  between  those  schools  where  the  subject  was  rcgulariy 
taught,  and  those  whei*e  it  was  not 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

The  ordinary  grammar  appeared  to  be  given  in  all  schools  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  but  be  perplexing  and  distasteful  to  any  scholar.  At 
best  the  subject  is  too  abstract  for  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
The  ideas  conveyed  by  the  simplest  terms  that  are  employed  in  it,  such 
even  as  noun,  verb,  adjective,  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
cleverest  boy  or  girl  of  that  age.  But  when  they  get  into  the  abstract 
nomenclature  of  the  more  elaborate  grammars,  they  find  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  what  is  a  new  and  unintelligible  language,  belonging  neither 
to  their  own  nation  nor  to  any  other.  In  addition  to  English  grammar, 
taught  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text>books  mentioned  above, 
the  same  scholar  is  taught  Latin  grammar  from  a  different  kind  of  text- 
book, based  on  different  principles  and  illustrated  by  a  different  teacher; 
and  he  is  taught  French  grammar,  differing  from  both  English  and  Lat- 
in, and  taught  by  a  third  teacher,  probably  a  foreigner,  and  possibly  aiso 
German  and  Greek  grammars  differing  horn  all  the  others  and  taoght  on 
different  principles  from  each  of  them.  Four  or  five  grammars,  all  of 
them  of  the  most  abstract  kind,  bristling  with  hard  and,  to  a  child,  unm- 
telligible  terms,  each  calling  the  same  thing  by  a  different  name,  and 
classifying  the  same  things  in  a  different  system,  taught  by  four  or  five 
different  men  on  four  or  five  different  principles,  tend  to  form  a  kind  of 
mental  training  that  can  hardly  be  beneficial. 

What  is  called  analysis  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  more  utility  in  edu- 
cation than  the  more  elementary  grammar.  Grammar,  as  we  are  well 
■aware,  must  be  taught,  and  must  be  taught  in  an  abstract  form.  No 
one  ever  will  be  at  home  in  a  foreign  or  classical  language  unless  he  thor- 
oughly understands  its  grammatical  instruction  and  inflexions.  But  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  difficulties  and  complexities  of  a  language 
should  be  intensified  ten  hundred  fold  by  the  use  of  abstruse  terms  to 
indicate  simple  things?    The  difficulties  in  the  very  outset  of  ihe  acqai- 
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sition  of  a  language  were  increased  In  old  times  by  the  compulsory  use 
of  a  foreign  language.  It  was  the  custom,  and  still  is  in  some  English 
schools,  to  make  the  scholars  learn  the  rules  of  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar in  Latin.  That  relict  of  medissvalism  has  passed  away,  but  it  has 
^ven  place  to  the  abstract  and  complex  terminology  of  modern  English 
grammars,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  one  form  of  barbarism 
is  better  than  the  other.  As  we  must  have  grammar,  let  us  be  taught 
one  good  grammar  only — Latin  grammar,  which  is  the  key  to  most — and 
let  it  be  simplified  to  the  utmost  Let  us  have  as  few  varieties,  as  few 
systems,  and  as  few  abstract  terms  as  possible;  and  unless  something 
better  be  produced  by  analysis  of  sentences  than  is  produced  at  present, 
it  would  be  almost  as  well  that  it  should  be  given  up  altogether. 

History  and  Cfeography, 

In  more  than  one  school  we  found  that  history  was  taught  by  means 
of  catechisms  containing  questions,  the  answers  to  which  were  repeated 
by  the  scholars  parrot-like,  and  without  apparently  realizing  the  events 
narrated  and  their  causes  and  consequences  upon  the  periods  embraced 
by  their  answers.     The  bearing  of  circumstances  did  not  appear  to  be 
considered  of  importance  by  many  of  the  teachers.     The  facts  contained 
in  two  pages  of  the  text-book  which  formed  the  lesson  of  the  day  were 
generally  dwelt  on,  and  no  attention  was  given  to  any  general  deduc- 
tions which  might  be  drawn  from  them.     Neitlier  were  history. and 
geography  made  to  play  into  each  other  as  they  should  be  in  any  intelli- 
gent instruction  in  either  subject     History  was  learned  by  two  pages 
per  diem,  or  by  historical  catechisms,  and  geography  was  taught  in  the 
same  manner  by  certain  maps  at  a  time  in  connection  with  a  text-book. 
In  only  one  school  did  we  find  the  boys  and  girls  using  their  maps  along 
with  their  history  lessons,  and  when  questions  in  geography  were  asked, 
suggested  by  the  passage  that  was  being  read,  the  answers  given  were 
more  rarely  intelligent  than  the  reverse.     In  schools  which  follow  the 
text-book  system,  geography  becomes  troublesome  and  useless  to  the 
scholars,  and  a  lifeless  exercise  to  the  teachers.     The  former  learn  by 
heart  a  string  of  names  out  of  their  geography  book  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  in  Africa  or  South  America, 
and  they  come  down  to  school  with  those  names  learned  overnight  in 
their  heads  and  say  them  in  the  morning  with  no  idea*  that  they  repre- 
sent any  thing  but  words  hard  to  remember  and  difficult  to  pronounce. 
The  latter  hear  them  say  these  names,  keeping  their  finger  on  the  place 
in  the  text-book,  and  often  apparently  with  as  little  interest  in  what  they 
are  teaching  as  the  scholars  in  what  they  are  saying.    The  same  thing 
was  apparent  in  the  elementary  schools.     Geography,  which  might  be 
made  a  most  attractive  subject,  is  too  often  the  reverse,  and  the  reason 
is  found  in  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  text-books. 

Physical  geography  is  taught  but  in  a  very  elementary  and  not  very 
attractive  way.  The  scholars  are  carried  away  by  their  text-books  to 
some  inland  sea  in  the  middle  of  Asia,  or  to  some  unusual  formation  in 
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central  Afirica,  and  they  learn  the  names  of  thege  ^inga  wiHk  »  WfiA 
interest,  and  a  view  to  gain  places  in  the  class  by  a  knowledge  of  them. 
But  they  are  rarely  taught  the  physical  nature  of  their  own  coyntry, 
neither  are  they  led  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  physical  conditioos  of  a 
country  upon  its  history,  or  upon  its  people.  Where  this  sort  ef  in> 
struction  is  attempted,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  successful.  Tke  hojs 
are  said  to  take  no  interest  in  it  In  three  or  iour  schools  we  gave  as  a 
subject  for  an  English  essay,  ^^  The  effects  of  the  physical  features  of  a 
country  upon  Che  character  and  pursuits  of  a  nation,**  with  a  Tiew  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  scholars  had  gained  «ny  insight  into  this  questicn 
through  their  lessons  in  physical  geography,  and  at  the  same  tioM^  to 
test  their  powers  of  English  composition.  Upwards  of  fifty  of  ^le  most 
advanced  boys  in  these  schools  answered  this  question,  but  only  two  of 
the  essays  showed  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  or  interest  in  it 

English  LUerature, 

Instruction  in  English  literature  is  given  through  the  medium  of  such 
books  as  Spalding's,  Collier's,  or  Armstrong's  Literaturs^  learned  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  pages  a  day.  These  books  are  compiled  in  the  form 
of  histories  of  English  literature  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  down  to 
the  present  century,  giving  the  names  and  dates  of  the  different  authois, 
some  details  of  their  lives  where  such  are  available,  some  quotatioDS 
from  the  authors,  and  short  epigrammatic  criticisms  upon  them. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  any  educational  good  can  be  gained  by 
teaching  English  literature  out  of  a  text-book.  The  scholars  may  remem- 
ber the  names  of  a  number  of  authors,  and  they  may  pick  up  some 
fixed  and  stock  criticisms  from  their  text-book ;  but  such  knowledge  can 
be  of  little  service  either  as  an  acqoimtion  or  as  mental  training.  It  can 
conduce  neither  to  intelligent  appreciation  of  English  literature,  nor  to 
intelligent  criticism.  It  can  be  nothing  but  crammed  knowledge,  to  be 
forgotten  as  rapidly  as  it  is  learned.  An  acquaintance  with  the  names 
of  some  half*dozen  Latin  and  Qreek  authors,  with  the  number  of  the 
plays  of  j£schylus  or  Sophocles ;  a  few  pat  criticisms  on  Herodotus  or 
Livy,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  books  in  the  Hiad 
and  Od/ysaey^  would  go  a  very  little  way  towards  classical  culture. 

Modem  Language  Department. 

The  only  modern  languages  which  are  studied  to  any  extent  in  Scot- 
land are  French  and  German.  Italian  is  taught  in  one  Burgh  school — 
Tain— but  there  was  only  one  pupil  in  the  class,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and 
she  had  only  just  begim  the  grammar.  At  Dollar  there  was  a  class  of 
six  in  Italian,  but,  except  in  these  two  cases,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
demand  for  this  language.  German  is  not  taught  in  any  but  the  more 
important  schools,  and  no  very  great  progress  was  made  in  it.  But  in 
French  there  are  8,188  scholars  in  the  different  schools  which  we  exam- 
ined, and  there  appeared  to  be  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  French 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  foreigner  in  this  country  who  can  maintsin 
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discipline,  and  enforce  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  understand  them 
thoroughly.     It  is  still  rarer  to  find  one  who  has  a  complete  command 
of  English ;  and  it  not  unfirequently  happens  that  men  from  France  or 
OermaDy  are  employed  as  teachers,  who  have  no  previous  training  as 
teachers,  and  not  very  much  general  education,  and  it  would  he  well 
that  no  foreigner  should  he  employed  in  any  school  who  is  not  pro- 
T^ided   with  some  recognized  certificate  of    competenc3\      Where  an 
uneducated  man  is  appointed  there  can  he  no  systematic  instructioQ. 
A  man  of  this  stamp  dislikes  the  drudgery  of  teachiog  tl)e  ordinary 
elements  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  apt  to  branch  off  into  schemes 
of  his  own.     He  takes  to  teaching  French  conversationally,  which 
generally  results  in  little  but  inaccuracy ;  or  he  teaches  on  the  Ham- 
iltonian  method,  which  is  fatal  to  any  thing  like  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  language ;  or  he  despises  teaching,  and  takes  to  lecturing. 
This  peculiarity  is  very  dangerous,  but  it  appears  to  be  attractive. 
Where  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  aspires  to  something  higher 
than  a  mere  hearing  and  saying  of  lessons,  it.  is  apt  to  waste  itself  in 
Tague  attempts  to  tedch  the  principles  of  the  language.     When,  instead 
of  drilling  boys  and  girls  in  the  routine  work  of  elementary  teaching,  a 
master  spends  most  of  his  time  in  attempting  to  expound  the  distinctions 
of  grammar,  and  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  tenns  "  declension,  tense, 
mood/^  and  so  on,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  result  in  a  misdirection  of  aim 
and  energy.    And  when  to  that  he  adds  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, he  is  certain  to  involve  himself  and  the  subject,  and  the  pupils  in 
great  obscurity.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  classical  or  English 
teacher  gives  lessons  in  French  or  German,  he  very  seldom  can  cany  his 
pupils  beyond  the  merest  elements.     Few  Scotch  or  Englishmen,  who^ 
from  the  nature  of  their  professions  have  been  obliged  to  live  in  this 
country,  have  any  great  command  of  either  French  or^ German,  or,  the 
same  familiarity  with  them  that  they  have  with  their  own  language,  or 
even  with  the  classical  languages,  and  hardly  one  has  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation.   Exactly  the  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in  French  scho<^ 
Few  of  the  teachers  there  are  able  to  teach  English  with  any  precision 
or  accuracy,  and  very  few  scholars  become  accomplished  English  schol- 
ars.   In  the  departments  in  the  schools  visited  which  were  taught  by 
the  classical  or  other  teachers,  we  frequently  found  a  good  knowledge 
of  French  grammar — ^in  one  or  two  wo  found  some  progress  made  in 
translation  and  composition,  but  in  all  the  accent  was  very  indifferent, 
and  not  unfirequently  there  was  want  of  confidence  both  in  teachers  and 
scholars.    The  girls  passed  very  much  better  examinations  in  languages 
than  the  boys. 

McUJiemoHcai  Department 

In  pure  mathematics  we  found  altogether  1,975  scholars,  but  if  we 
include  arithmetic  under  the  head  of  the  mathematical  department  the 
numbers  are  increased  by  11,828.  In  these  subjects  we  found  less 
diversity  than  in  modem  languages.    Our  estimate  of  the  teaching  in  the 
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mathematical  and  arithmetical  departments  shows  that  29  per  cent,  of 
them  are  good,  27  per  cent,  fair,  38  per  cent  indifferent,  and  11  per  cent 
bad.  This  is  a  good  deal  better  than  the  modern  language  departments, 
of  which  we  considered  only  10  per  cent  to  be  good,  and  22  per  cent  to 
be  bad.    In  some  of  the  schools  the  teaching  was  remarkably  good. 

Writing, 
There  are  11,383  scholars  attending  writing  classes,  or  74  per  cent 
On. this  subject  we  have  not  much  to  say,  except  that  it  appeared  to  ns 
that  a  Tery.considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  above  were  spending  five  or  six  hours  per  week  on  writing, 
which  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  on  some  higher  worii. 
Five  hours  a  week  for  forty-four  weeks  represent  220  hours  in  the  year, 
and  that  time  honestly  devoted  to  languages  or  to  science,  or  even  to  draw- 
ing, *would  tend  to  quite  as  high  a  standard  of  education  in  a  boy  or  giri 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  as  the  same  length  of  time  devoted  to  handwrit- 
ing.    Opinions,  however,  on  this  subject  differed.     Some  very  good  men 
with  whom  we  conversed  upon  the  subject  considered  that  good  hand- 
writing was  so  important  in  commercial  life  that  parents  very  much  pre- 
ferred that  their  sons  and  daughters  should  write  well  than  that  they 
should  be  proficient  in  any  other  branch  of  education. 

Book-keying, 
In  Book-keeping  there  are  974  scholars  returned,  or  rather  more  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  This  is  nearly  1  per  cent 
more  than  there  are  in  all  the  sciences  put  together,  and  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  total  numbers  returned  in  Greek.  This  feature  in  Scot- 
tish education  is  worth  remarking,  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the 
utilitarian  idea  of  education  is  carried  out  It  is  more  generally  found 
in  Private  than  in  Public  schools.  In  the  former  15  per  cent  of  the 
whole  scholars  on  the  roll  are  returned  in  book-keeping.  In  most  pub- 
lic schools  the  fee  charged  for  this  subject  is  generally  78.  6d.  a  quarter, 
or  £1,  10s.  per  annum,  which  is  quite  as  high  as  the  ordinary  fee  for 
Latin  and  Greek  or  modem  languages.  It  is  paid,  however,  ungrudg- 
ingly by  the  parents,  yet  the  result,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  of  it,  is 
hardly  adequate.  The  systems  differ  in  almost  all  schools,  and  very  lit- 
tle practical  good  seems  to  come  of  it  in  any.  The  scholars  like  it 
because  it  is  a  change  fh>m  arithmetic,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  easier 
work ;  but  merchants  tell  us  that  most  offices  have  their  own  system  of 
book-keeping;  that  young  men  entering  their  offices  have  to  begin 
book-keeping  on  their  system  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  keep  the  books ; 
and  practically  that  any  teaching  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  which 
they  may  have  learned  at  school  is  of  no  great  value.  If  this  be  so,  it 
would  seem  that  7s.  6d.  a  quarter  might  be  better  spent  on  some  subject 
of  more  general  educational  value. 

Drawing  and  Music 
In  Drawing  we  find  2,068  scholars,  and  in  Music  1,227.    The  popu- 
larity of  the  former  subject,  we  were  informed,  was  increasing,  and  in 
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several  schools,  those  in  Ayr,  StirliDg,  Cupar,  and  Dundee,  in  particular, 
great  &cilities  were  afforded  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  subject 

Masic,  except  of  the  most  eleinentary  kind,  had  not  attained  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  sister  art ;  but  in  some  schools,  more  particularly  in  the 
Inverness  Academy,  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  well  taught,  and 
g;reat  proficiency  was  attained  by  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  art 

Phonography, 

The  subject  of  Phonography  has  been  introduced  at  the  High  School 
of  Dundee.  The  department  was  founded  and  endowed  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  Mr.  Caird,  who  gave  £100  for  the  '*  encouragement  of  phonographic 
classes."  The  master  teaches  '*1?itman's  Phonetic  Shorthand,"  and  uses 
as  text-books  Pitman's  Phonographic  Teacher,  Manual  of  Phonography, 
and  Reporter's  Companion ;  The  Cabinet  and  Shorthand  Magazine  are 
employed  as  reading  books  for  pupils  who  are  sufBciently  advanced  to 
require  them. 

Results  in  Reference  to  Competitive  Examinaiians, 

No  one  can  compete  for  the  appointments  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
until  he  is  seventeen,  and,  though  no  subjects  are  obligatory,  a  man  is 
expected  to  pass  a  good  examination  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  English,  classics,  mathematics,  and  French,  are  the 
subjects  in  which  the  successful  candidates  generally  gain  most  marks. 
Last  year  (1866)  82  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  marks  obtained 
were  due  to  these  subjects.  But  the  standard  reached  in  them  is  very 
high.  Under  the  head  of  English  is  included  the  history  of  England 
and  the  Constitution,  and  also  the  literature  and  language.  The  exami- 
nation in  classics  and  mathematics  takes  a  wider  range, — wide  enough 
to  do  justice  to  a  good  Cambridge  wrangler  or  an  Oxford  first  classman ; 
and  in  French  it  is  also  high,  but  in  a  lower  scale  than  either  of  the 
other  subjects.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  such  a  test  as  this  is  inapplic- 
able to  the  Scottish  schools,  though  appointments  have  been  gained, 
firom  at  least  one  of  the  schools,  without  supplementary  aid.  But  it  is 
unfair  that  the  great  majority  of  them,  where  a  boy's  education  is  com- 
pleted at  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  be  tested  by  the  same  standard  as 
that  by  which  the  best  men  at  the  English  univerdties  are  tested. 

The  Competitive  Examinations  for  the  Military  Service,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  hardly  &ir  tests  for  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  schools.  Candi- 
dates present  themselves  for  three  grades  of  examination  in  that  service, — 
for  admission  into  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  admission  into 
the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  for  direct,  commissions  in  the 
Cavalry,  Qoards,  and  Line.  The  minimum  age  at  which  candidates  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  third  grade  of  examination  is  eighteen,  and 
that  at  once  limits  the  test  to  the  two  first  grades.  From  the  schemes  of 
examination  for  these  two  competitions  it  is  obvious  that  the  instruction 
requires  to  be  very  special  to  secure  success  in  them,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  general  course  of  school  instruction,  either  in  this  country 
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or  in  England,  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  ezami- 
nations  without  any  supplementary  and  special  training.  In  the  list  of 
honors,  however,  which  we  have  obtained  fcom  most  of  the  important 
schools  visited,  five  at  least  claim  to  have  sent  successful  candidates. 

Clerkships  in  the  Home  Civil  Service  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,  (a)  for  which  the  subjects  of  examination  are  handwriting  and 
orthography,  arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  Eng- 
lish composition,  geography,  English  history ;  (5)  for  which  the  exami- 
nation includes  the  follov^ng  subjects  in  addition  to  those  above  stated : 
Due  (sometimes  two)  foreign  languages,  an  option  being  generally  given, 
Euclid  or  Algebra.  In  examinations  w^ich  are  not  competitive,  the 
examination  in  language  is  almost  invariably  restricted  to  translation 
from  the  language.  In  competitions,  marks  are  allowed  for  translation 
into  the  language,  and,  in  case  of  a  modem  language,  for  speaking. 
The  standard  adopted  in  marking  is  such  that  the  candidates,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  get  very  nearly  half  marks  for  the  primary  subjects,  such 
as  arithmetic,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  English  composition,  while  a 
a  third  of  the  maximum  in  the  secondary  subjects  may  be  sufficient 

These  appointments,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  open  only 
to  candidates  who  are  seventeen  years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  the 
various  civil  departments  specified  in  the  Beport  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  for  1866,  it  appears  that  only  about  6  per  cenl  are  open 
to  lads  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  the  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  these  departments  the  Scottish  schools  do  supply  an  ade- 
quate education,  and  candidates  gain  appointments  from  them  without 
supplementary  ud,  but  the  standard  for  success  in  the  compeUtions  for 
the  higher  departments  is  too  advanced  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  attending  the  schools  in  Scotland.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
the  Competitive  Examinations  at  the  Scottish  Universities  we  find  that 
the  schools  will  stand  the  test  There  are  bursaries  at  the  Universities 
of  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews  open  to  competition,  and  a  few  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  scholars  firom  many  of  the  schools  compete 
successfiilly  for  them.  In  these  examinations  there  is  generally  no  pre- 
scribed minimum  of  age,  the  standard  is  of  course  adjusted  to  meet  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  more 
particularly  in  the  North,  the  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  to  prepare 
for  success  in  these  examinations.  If,  then,  this  be  taken  as  a  test  of 
sound  and  adequate  instruction,  many  of  the  schools  do  meet  it 

Practically,  preparation  for  the  Scottish  Universities  is  the  standard  at 
which  the  schools  aim.  The  average  school  course  is  one  of  six  or  seven 
years,  and  scholars  attend  from  nine  or  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age  (though  many  are  younger  than  this,  and  a  few  are  olderX  and  after 
that  they  proceed  to  the  Scottish  Universities  or  go  into  commercial  or 
other  pursuits.  At  the  universities  they  remain  till  they  are  nineteen  or 
twenty,  and  then  go  on  to  the  English  Universities,  or  into  the  Home  and 
Indian  Civil  services,  or  into  their  various  professions  in  this  country. 
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SwBDBM,  excluding  Norway,  has  an  area  of  167,042  English  square 
miles,  on  which,  on  the  dlst  of  December,  1865,  there  was  a  population 
of  4,195,641,  of  whom  611,878  were  inhabitants  of  towns  having  a  mu- 
nicipal organization.  Four*fiilhs  of  the  population  are  deyoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  only  a  small  portion  are  owners  of  the  land  which 
they  cultiyate,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility.  Mining  is  a  leading  department  of  Swedish  industry, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce.  Within  a  few  years  the  manuflicture  of  iron,  woolen 
and  cotton  cloths,  of  implements  in  iroaand  steel,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  has  greatly  increased,  and  affected  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  from  Germany  and  England. 

The  government  of  Sweden,  in  its  executive  department,  is  united 
witU  Norway-^the  conditions  of  union  having  been  determined  upon  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  accepted  by  the  Norwegian  Parliament, 
Nov.  4,  1814.  According  to  the  constitution  of  June  6,  1809,  the  law 
of  royal  succession  of  Sept  26,  1810,  and  the  amended  regulations  for 
the  formation  of  the  Diet,  adopted  Dec.  8,  1865,  the  king,  who  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  the  right  to  declare  war,  make 
peace,  and  pardon  criminals.  He  nominates  io  all  appointments,  both 
civil  and  military,  -concludes  treaties,  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice,  and  has  an  absolute  veto  against  any  decree  of 
the  Diet  or  Parliament 

The  Parliament  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both  elective,  but  repre- 
senting different  interests.  The  First  ChambeiP,  or  Upper  Eimise^  consists 
of  119  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  and  serve 
without  payy  and  represent  the  24  lan^  or  government  districts  or  coun- 
ties, and  the  municipal  corporations.  The  member  must  have  landed 
property  to  the  taxable  value  of  $20,000,  or  an  annual  income  of  $1,200. 
The  Second  Chamber,  or  I/nwr  Ebuse^  consists  of  185  members,  62  ot 
whom  are  elected  by  the  towns,  and  188  by  the  rural  districts.  All  na- 
tives of  Sweden  over  21  years,  having  landed  property  to  the  value  of 
(800,  or  an  annual  income  of  $280,  are  electors ;  and  all  natives,  aged 
25,  having  the  same  pecuniary  qualification,  and  professing  the  Prot- 
estant faith,  are  eligible  as  candidates. 
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The  king  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  affairs  by  a  Gonncil  of 
State,  consisting  of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are  responsible  Min- 
isters. The  Ministries  are: — (1,)  Justice.  (2,)  Foreign  Affairs.  (3J 
Finances;  (4,)  Interior;  (5,)  Marine;  (6,)  War;  (7,)  Education,  indad- 
ing  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  established  religion  is  Lutheran,  organized  into  1  arch-diocese 
(Upsala),  and  11  bishoprics,  which  include  2,600  parishes.  None  but 
Lutherans  could  be  employed  in  the  public  service  down  to  1869,  when 
an  act  of  religious  liberty  was  passed,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Pro£ 
P.  J.  Silgestrorm. 

GKNEEAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INSTITmOKS. 

The  Institutions  which  together  comprise  the  system  of  Pablic  In- 
struction in  Sweden,  although  not  in  organic  connection  with  each  other, 
may  be  classified  and  will  be  treated  as  follows : — I.  The  Popular  School 
{Folhskola)^   including   the    Preparatory,   Stationary,   and  Itinerating 
Schools,  with  which  may  be  classed  the  various  Improvement  Schools^ 
such  as  those  held  on  Sunday  and  in  the  evening ;  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary Special  Schools  of  various  character,  such  as  the  lower  trade, 
farming,  forest,  and  smelting  schools ;  and  part  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylums  for  orphan  and 
neglected  children,  and  the  so-called  Krippen,    11.  Schools  of  the  middle 
grade,  in  Sweden  termed  Elementary  Schools,  such  as  the  gymnasiums 
and  real-schools  of  Qermany,  with  which  must  be  classed  the  so-called 
elementary  technical  schools,  farming,  mining,  forest,  and  commercial 
schools,  together  with  the  military  school  at  Garlberg  for  the  training  of 
officers  of  the  line,  and  the  naval  school  (Flottanuhola)  at  Stockholm. 
To.  these  may  be  added  several  institutions,  generally  private,  imparting 
higher  instruction  to  women.     IIL  Universities,  with  which  are  to  be 
classed  the  Carolinian  Institute  at  Stockholm,  which  is  a  medical  school, 
the  Technological  Institute,  and  the  higher  mining  school  connected  with 
it,  the  higher  agricultural  schools  at  Ulltuna  and  Alnarp,  the  higher  mil- 
itary institution  at  Marieberg,  together  with  the  State,  seminary  for 
female  teachers  at  Stockholm. 

The  institutions  of  education  have  their  central  State  authorities 
(Staatsbekdrden)  in  the  different  Ministries.  The  Popular  Schools,  the 
Elementary  Schools,  the  Universities,  and  the  Carolimka  InatUutet^  be- 
long to  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs ;  the  town  trade-schools 
(FacJisehulen)  partly  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  partly  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  and  the  military  schools  to  the  Ministry  of  War.  In  the 
Echlesiastih-departementet  are  two  sections,  each  consisting  of  a  so- 
called  executive  secretary,  {Bxpeditiansseeretdr)  with  a  staff  of  clerks. 
One  of  these  has  control  of  the  Popular  Schools,  the  other  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  These  bureaux  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
education  that  come  before  the  Ministry.  The  Universities  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  so-called  chancellor  service  (KamUramt)  of  this  bu- 
reau.   The  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affnirs  is  supreme. 
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I.     THB  POPULAR  SCHOOLS. 

1.  SUtorieah — The  system  of  popular  schools  in  Sweden  is  as  old  as 
the  Reformation,  since  here,  as  in  other  countries,  Protestantism  and 
popular  instruction  went  hand  in  hand.  But  the  Swedes  were  never, 
not  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  low  condition  of  the  glehoB  adscrijdi 
in  the  feudal  countries  of  Europe.  The  habit  of  independent  ownership 
produced  in  the  peasant  a  sentiment  of  personal  independence  and  love 
of  country  which  often  made  itself  felt  in  successful  uprisings  against 
foreign  or  domestic  oppression.  The  moral  education  of  the  people,  thus 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  had  therefore  a  firm  foundation.  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  early  form  of  Catholicism,  had  softened  somewhat  the 
bard  Viking  spirit,  but  had  done  little  for  intellectual  training.  Schools 
existed  in  the  monasteries,  where  the  monks  taught  boys  memorizing 
lessons,  writing,  music,  and  the  catechism,  and  the  nuns  instructed  girls 
in  their  religious  duties  and  in  housekeeping ;  but  the  literary  instruc- 
tion, which  was  imparted  to  nobles  and  peasants  alike,  rarely  went 
beyond  the  rudiments.  The  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  monasteries 
were  the  most  important  establishments,  but  they  aimed  not  so  much  at 
general  intelligence  as  the  training  of  a  few  for  the  priesthood.  At  a 
later  period  came  the  begging  friars  (Franciscans  and  Dominicans),  a 
class  of  itinerating  teachers,  who  painfully  gained  their  support  by  solic- 
iting alms,  and  teaching  in  families  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the 
church,  or  rather  the  most  common  formulas  of  prayers  and  confessions.- 
This  instruction,  limited  as  it  was,  at  last  completely  absorbed  the  al- 
ready decaying  monastery  schools. 

The  only  text-book  was  the  so-called  Saxon  Catechism  of  Charlemagne. 
The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  Sweden  in  the  year  1482,  when 
Bishop  Hans  Brask  set  up  the  first  paper  factory,  and  caused  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  various  books  of  devotion  to  be  printed.  With  the  Ref- 
ormation came 'the  strongly-enforced  duty  of  the  independent  perusal 
and  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  first  Protestant  kings,  particularly  Gus- 
tavus  Yasa,  Charles  IX,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  were  zealous  patrons  of 
popular  instruction.  It  is  claimed  that  Charles  IX,  when  Duke  of 
W&rmlahd,  founded  many  popular  schools  there,  with  such  success  that 
as  early  as  1637  there  was  hardly  a  peasant  child  within  his  domains 
who  could  not  read  and  write.  Queen  Christina,  under  the  lead  of  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstierna,  in  1640,  with  the  approval  of  the  council  and  the  states 
of  the  kingdom  {RiJk$ens  Stander)  tittempUd  to  found  schools  in  every  city 
in  the  Swedish  dominions,  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering 
should  be  taught  to  all  children.  These  schools,  called  Pcsdagogien^ 
were  the  germs  of  the  Popular  Schools,  whose  first  class  was  in  the 
ABC,  but  whose  highest  was  a  lower  classical  school. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  very  few  stationary  schools,  except 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Lund,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  into  Denmark,  under  whose  sovereignty  this  province  then 
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was,  the  establisbment  of  classical  and  popular  schools  had  commenced. 
During  this  period  the  little  instruction  giren  was  itinerating,  the  first 
stationary  Fasta  Sholor  having  been  founded  in  1617  at  Sigtana,  and 
during  the  seventeenth  century  only  nineteen,  or  according  to  aome 
authorities,  only  twenty-one  of  these  schools  were  established,  and  gen* 
erally  by  some  prominent  person,  such  as  Gyllenhjelm,  firahet,  de  la 
Gardie,  and  Skytte..  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  this  century  that  the 
first  arithmetic  in  the  Swedish  tongue  and  the  first  map  of  Sweden  was 
published. 

In  1634,  Chancellor  Ozenstiema,  who  had  felt  the  deficiencies  of  exist- 
ing methods  and  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  J)idaeiU§ 
of  Ratich,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Princess  Anne  Sophie  of  Ru- 
dolstadt,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  this  educational  reformer  at  Magdeburg, 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  into  his  system,  whidi  reported 
favorably.  But  the  Chancellor,  interrupted  by.  the  exigencies  of  a  great 
war,  did  not  begin  the  reform  which  he  contemplated,  although  he  re- 
sumed the  subject  in  1638,  and  invited  Comenius  to  visit  Sweden  to 
undertake  the  work.  He  did  not  go  tiU  1642,  preferring  an  invitation  to 
begin  a  similar  work  in  England.  In  1642,  Comenius,  whose  plans  in 
England  had  been  interrupted  by  the  pivil  war,  was  employed  by  the 
Swedish  government  to  compose  a  work  on  Methods  of  Instruction, 
which  was  not  completed  till  1646,  and  published,  till  1648,  under  the 
title  of  Novissima  Linguarum  Methodus.*  In  the  advantages  of  this 
publication  the  schools  of  Sweden  only  shared  in  common  with  the  higher 
schools  of  Europe,  Comenius  himself  having  been  called  to  Hungary  by 
Prince  Ragozki,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  organizing  a  school  si 
Patak,  and  in  preparing  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  Orbu  Pict/m, 

With  the  year  1686  dawns  a  new  era  for  the  popular  schools,  when 
Charles  XI  ordained  that  the  sacristan  should  instruct  the  children  in 
reading,  while  the  religious  instruction  shall  be  conducted  and  inspected 
by  the  clergy,  and  carried  on  by  means  of  sermons,  cateehisations,  and 
annual  public  examinations  {Ha9fijrhdT\  a  regulation  which  is  still  in 
force.  A  law  was  also  passed  that  '*  No  one  should  enter  the  married  state 
without  knowing  the  lesser  catechism  of  Luther  by  heart  and  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament*'  This  last  ordinance  drove  the  peasants,  throagh 
their  representatives,  to  petition  the  Riksdag  for  the  erection  of  chil- 

*For  Raumur*s  acconnt  of  the  educational  system,  both  of  Ratich  aod  Comenius,  soe  Baraard'c 

EAueati&ndl  Refomutrg  tn  Oermanf.    In  bis  notice  of  Comenias,  he  cites  the  following  accnuni 

of  his  interviews  with  Osenetienia,  and  Johanoee  Bkytle,  Chanoellor  of  the  Univenit?  of  Ufnala : 

"  Ozenatierna,  the  Northern  nobleman,  examined  me  more  oloseiv  than  any  learned  man  ever 
did."  '*  I  observed  in  my  youth,  said  the  Chancellor,  that  the  usual  method  of  teaching  was  too 
harsh  ;  but  was  unable  to  disoem  wherein  the  faalt  lav.  When,  afterward,  the  king  sent  me  as 
ambassador  to  Germany,  I  spoke  upon  this  subject  with  many  persons.  When  I  heara  that  Ratich 
had  come  out  with  a  new  metiiod.  I  bad  no  rest  until  I  had  seen  the  man  himself;  but  inetead  of 
a  conversation,  he  gave  me  a  thick  quarto  to  read.  After  I  had  reod  the  whole  book  throng  I 
found  that  he  had  well  enough  explained  the  defreta  of  the  schools ;  but  the  remedy  which  he 
proposed  seemed  not  adequate.  What  you  bring  forwanl  is  better  founded.'*  In  a  snbsaqnent 
interview  the  clear-hendeu  Chancellor  desired  to  recall  Comenius  from  his  boundJess  undertaking 
of  constracting  a  system  of  universal  study,  down  to  the  preparation  of  a  Manual  adapted  to 
schools  as  they  were,  and  such  as  the  government  and  parents  could  make  under  existing  circDm- 
stanees.  Wit£  this  view,  be  oiTered  to  moke  an  annual  alkiwanee  towaids  bia  copport,  white  be 
should  prepare  such  a  Manual ;  which  Comenius  did  and  published  in  1646. 
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dren*s  sdiools  tbreughout  the  land  at  the  expense  of  the  Stote,  although 
the  effective  organization  of  the  popular  school  system  was  not  attained 
till  a  centary  later. 

The  leaders  of  the  so-called  Peiiod  of  Freedom  manifested  much  in- 
terest in  popular  enlightenment.  In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  19,  1768^  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  ooosistories  were  called  on  to  suggest 
how  the  instruction  of  the  peasant  children  could  be  better  organized, 
how  sdiool-houses  could  be  erected,  the  support  of  school-teachers  ob- 
tained, and  good  school  regulations  generally  could  be  drawn  up.  These 
suggestions,,  such  as  they  were,  were  not  carried  out,  for  during  the 
whole  eighteenth  century  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty -five  sta- 
tionary schools  were  established ;  the  instruction  outside  of  their  local- 
ities being  imparted  in  village-schools  {DofftchuUn)  which  had  no  abid- 
ing place,  the  teachers  being  often  very  ignorant,  and  not  unfrequently 
graceless  scamps,  drunkards,  or  ruined  people,  and  both  subjects  and 
methods  being  extremely  limited  and  defective.  However,  the  school- 
fees  were  very  small,  being  two,  three,  or  four  sMUinffs  a  week  for  chil- 
dren learning  to  read,  and  six  to  eight  for  those  who  studied  writing  and 
ciphering.  A  Swedish  popular  school  in  the  seventeenth  century  pre- 
sented a  peculiar  aapect  The  discipline  was  rough,  the  punishments 
barbarous.  The  school  was  gathered  in  an  ordinary  peasant's  room, 
where  the  occupants  carried  on  their  domestic  occupations ;  at  the  end 
of  the  gi*eat  dining-table  sat  the  teacher,  called  "  master,"  and  near  by 
sat  the  little  children,  or  **  A  B  G  pupils,"  on  stools  or  benches  without 
any  backs,  while  a  little  farther  away,  according  to  their  proficiency,  sat 
the  other  scholars  with  their  books  in  their  laps ;  only  the  few  who  were 
learning  to  cipher  and  write  sat  at  the  master's  table.  The  text-books 
consisted  of  the  Horn-Book,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  OatechismS)  to- 
gether with  the  Hymn-Book.  When  the  pupil  had  mastered  the  art  of 
reading  in  these  three  books,  and  had  learned  the  catechism  by  heart — 
witiiout  any  testrof  his  understanding  it  he  was  ready  to  graduate,  and  the 
teacher  was  dispensed  with.  Occasionally  children  of  bright  parts  or 
whose  parents  were  in  better  circumstances,,  were  taught  to  write  and 
cipher,  but  copies  and  manuals,  with  the  proper  solutions,  were  not  used, 
which  occasioned  great  waste  of  time.  This  picture  is  dark,  but  accu- 
rate, even  far  into  the  present  century. 

Between  1800  and  1842,'  the  number  of  regulariy-organized  popular 
schools,  with  a  permanent  teacher,  and  fixed  residence  and  accommoda- 
tions for  the  school,  was  increased  from  165  to  786,  but  was  still  insufS- 
cient  for  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  million&  A  new  impulse  was 
hnparted  by  the  discussions  which  grew  out  of  the  controversies  of  the 
Bell  and  Lancaster  methods  in  England  and  Denmark,  and  the  system  of 
mutual  or  monitorial  instruction  generally,,  which  proposed  to  secure 
universal  elementary  education  of  nations  at  the  minimum  of  cost  A 
government  circular  was  issued  in  1820,  wherein  the  clergy  were  en- 
joined to  visit  schools,  examine  teachers,  and  exclude  all  unqualified  and 
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immoral  candidates.    In  1824  the  monitorial  system  was  formally  reoo^ 
nized  by  royal  decree,  societies  to  aid  in  its  introduction  were  organizes! 
in  Stockholm  and  Gottenburg,  and  two  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  one 
at  the  capital  and  a  second  at  Lund,  were  established,  to  train  teachers 
and  exhibit  details  of  organization  and  methods.    By  these  means  the 
system  was  rapidly  and  almost  uniyersally  nationalized.    Deficient  as  this 
system  was  soon  shown  to  be,  especially  in  the  hands  of  inefficient  teach- 
ers, who  converted  it  into  a  mere  mechanical  agency  for  the  most  rudi- 
mentary memorizing,  it  accomplished  moch  good  in  bringing  the  popular 
schools  into  some  uniformity,  and  in  establishing  some  agencies  for 
arousing  public  and  parental  interest,  which  were  afterwards  turned  to 
better  account    At  last,  in  1840-41,  after  great  opposition,  a  proportion 
for  the  thorough  organization  of  popular  schools' was  intxx>duced  into  the 
JRikadag,  and  in  June,  1842,  became  a  law,  by  which  the  support  of 
schools  became  obligatory  on  the  local  municipalities,  and  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  for  a  certain  period  of  time  was  made  obligatory  on 
parents.    In  1849,  a  competent  educator  (Prof.  P.  A.  Siljestrdm),  was 
authorized  to  visit  other  countries,  and  among  them  the  United  Stales ; 
in  whose  school  system,  and  especially  in  the  practical  agencies  by 
which  the  public  mind  was  educated  up  to  the  appreciation  and  adop- 
tion of  proposed  improvements,  he  saw  much  to  admire.     His  report  to 
the  minister  was  published  in  1852,  and  appeared  in  London  in  the  year 
following,  in  an  English  translation.*    Prof.   Sitjestrom*s  suggestions 
and  subsequent  labors  have  had  a  happy  eflfcct  in  awaking  popul&r 
feeling,  securing  important  legislation,  multiplying  the  number  of  female 
teachers,  improving  the  structure  and  equipment  of  school-houses,  and 
in  developing  the  scientific  and  industrial  side  of  public  instruction. 

In  1863  the  establishment  of  an  elementary  school  of  a  higher  grade 
was  made  obligatory  in  villages  and  districts  having  over  sixty  pupilsL 
In  1861,  a  system  of  state  inspection  was  inaugurated ;  and  in  1S65,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  was  more  thoroughly  provided  for — and 
about  the  same  time  the  Peasant^s  High  School,  closely  resembling  the 
old  American  Lyceum,  was  begun  under  the  voluntary  action  of  young 
farmers  from  the  age  of  18  to  80  years.  This  temporary  agency  for 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  popular  schools,  is  reacting  very  benefi- 
cially on  the  schools  themselves. 

*  Educational  Institutioiu  of  tha  United  Statet^  their  Character  and  Or^gmutatian.  Bj 
P.  A.  SiljestrSm.    Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Frederica  Rowan.    London,  1853.  413  page*. 

This  book  of  Prof.  SiljestriSm  even  now  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  great  principles  and  prae- 
tical  working  of  oar  edacational  system,  which  has  appeared  from  any  foreign  Tisitor.  Tbe 
author  had  studied  the  system  and  schools  of  his  own  country,  and  of  Germany  aod  SwUserlaDd 
thnrnn^hly,  he  apprecinted  the  excellences  of  our  American  political  institutions,  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish l.'in<.'U)<re  with  remarkable  correctncM,  sought  out  practical  school  officers  and  teachers,  and 
•laid  lon«  enough  in  a  city  or  State,  to  understand  the  organtxatioo  and  working  of  tbe  aystem. 
Since  his  return  be  has  labored  in  the  spirit  and  with  tbe  metboda  of  our  American  educatioo, 
and  has  directly  and  indirectly  improved  and  modified  essentially  the  system  of  popular  educatioo 
in  Sweden.  To  his  labors  is  due  the  abrogation  of  the  religious  test  for  public  office,  which  io  a 
country  otkerwiae  ao  free,  was  a  disgrace  to  the  statute  book. 
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n.  EZISTINa  ORGANIZATION. 

The  main  features  of  the  law  of  1842,  with  the  modifications  since 
made,  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  Three  grades  of  popular  schools  are  recognized,  viz. :  First,  The 
Sma  SkoloTy  or  Preparatory  School,  corresponding  to  our  Primary  School, 
ibr  young  children,  under  a  female  teacher;  Second,  The  Fasta  Skolor^ 
or  Stationary  School,  with  a  fixed  residence  for  the  teacher,  and  accom- 
modations for  the  children ;  Third,  The  Flyttfxvra  Skolor,  or  Itinerating 
School,  which  is  only  tolerated  in  rural  districts,  where  the  families  are 
so  scattered  as  not  to  have  a  school-center  within  a  walk  of  three  miles 
ibr  the  most  distant  pupil.* 

(2.)  In  every  township,  or  church  district,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
stationary  school,  with  a  teacher  who  has  passed  the  Seminary  examina- 
tion, and  this  requirement  can  not  be  omitted  except  in  case  of  a  small 
and  sparsely  populated  district 

(8.)  In  every  school  district,  a  school  council,  of  which  the  oldest  cler- 
gyman is  president,  must  be  elected,  and  for  each  diocese  or  county  one 
or  more  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
local  management  of  the  popular  school  is  committed  to  a  district  or 
command  committee  or  council,  of  which  the  oldest  clergyman  is  chair- 
man, whose  vote  in  the  election  of  a  teacher  counts  as  much  as  one-half 
of  all  the  members.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  parish  or  local  district,  and  serve  for 
four  years.  This  commitle  on  any  doubtHil  point  defer  to  the  action  of 
the  diocesan,  or  county  board,  and  the  state  inspectors.  In  the  capital 
(Stockholm),  the  commercial  city  of  Gottenburg,  and  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Nakoping,  the  public  schools  are  organized  under  special  laws, 
and  the  entire  management  is  committed  in  each  to  a  Board  of  Education. 

(4.)  Every  district  must  provide  a  proper  place  for  the  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  district  If  a  district  or  parish  is  too  poor  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  school,  it  receives  aid  from  the  diocese  in  the  States  In 
most  districts  apartments  are  provided  for  the  teacher  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  land  for  a  garden  is  attached. 

(5.)  Every  district  must  pay  at  least  the  minimum  salary  fixed  by  the 
government  The  salaries  paid  to  the  popular  school  teachers  are  on  a 
narrow  scale,  and  are  only  made  bearable  by  the  permanence  of  the 
ofQce  and  a  system  of  pensions. 

(6.)  Every  parent,  or  guardian  of  children,  is  held  responsible  for  the 
school  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  age,  and  in  health,  to  attend. 
Masters  or  homeholders,  having  servants,  and  employers  of  children, 
vrithin  the  school  age,  must  see  that  they  receive  the  minimum  instruc- 
tion fixed  by  law,  viz.,  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  to  join  in 

*  In  1865  then  wvra  over  90,000  chiUJiBo  of  the  ichool  age  vrho  mait  walk  from  three  to  four 
Englicb  milei  to  the  ichool,  and  over  70^000  who  bad  to  walk  over  two  miles. 
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the  singing  of  psalms,  and  sufficient  religicNis  knowledge  to  be  admitted 
to  the  communion. 

(7.)  Each  diocesan  town  must  have  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  or  class  f<»- 
the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers.    The  most  marked  improve- 
ment  in  the  system  and  condition  of  the  popular  schools  is  in  the  pro- 
vision  respecting  teachers.    The  occupation  is  now  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  for  the  same  qualifications  they  are  paid  alike.    There  are  8  regular 
seminaries,  6  for  males^  (at  Upsala,  Qottenbuig,  LmkOasing,  Wezifi, 
Lund,  and  Hermosand) ;  two  for  females  (at  Stockholm,  and  Skava) ; 
and  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  other  dioceses  or  counties,  there  must  be 
a  Normal  dass  or  Teachers  Institute  held  every  year.    The  oouree  in 
the  regular  seminaries  occupy  three  years.    The  candidate  for  admission 
must  show  in  examination  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  studies  of  the 
popular  school ;  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  daploma^  must  have  passed  satis- 
fitctorily  the  annual  and  final  examination,  which  last  is  conducted  by 
the  State  Inspectors.    Each  seminary  has  a  rector,  and  at  least  three 
assistants,  besides  special  instructors  in  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and 
the  ordinary  military  drill.    If  the  candidate  has  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  is  obliged  to  attend  only  on  the  practical  exercises  of  the 
second  and  third  class.    The  academic  year  lasts  86  weeks,  of  two  terms, 
the  first  beginning  August  28,  and  continuing  16  weeks ;   and  the 
second,  January  15,  and  lasting  20  weeks. 

(8.)  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  prescribed  both  for  the  Popular 
School  and  the  Seminary.  The  following  time-table  exhibits  the  range 
of  elementary  instruction  and  its  formal  distribution  in  the  Teacher^ 
Seminary : — 

Aesiffnmeni  of  Sours  per  Week  in  Thacker^  Seminary. 

SubjeeU.  Fitst  Vear.        Second  Tear.        Third  Year. 

ReliprioD, 6 6 4 

Swedish  Language, 6 4 3-4 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry, 4 4 2 

History  and  Geography, 4 4 2 

Natural  Sciences, 3  2  2 

Pedagogy  and  Mutualology,. - 2 2-4 

Penmanship, 3   2 1-2 

Drawing, 2   2   2 

Music, 4 4 4 

Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill, 3   3  2 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture, 2  2  12 

9.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  educated  together  in  the  rural  districts^ 
and  the  lower  classes,  but  in  Stockholm,  and  the  large  villages,  the 
girls  are  taught  by  themselves  in  separate  class-rooms. 

Count  Zannini,  secretary  of  the  Italian  legation  at  Stockholm,  in  a 
Keport  to  his  government  remarks:  "The  elementary  schools  of 
Sweden,  are  nearly  perfect,  and  the  system  is  admirable.  The  people 
are  poor;  the  country  in  many  places  thinly  inhabited,  the  cottages 
widely  separated,  and  the  winters  are  bitterly  inclement,  and  yet  educa- 
tion is  nearly  universal.*' 
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find  a  mMlian  between  tli«  tieoti6ti  by  the  oommunity  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  d^artment  So  much  is  certain,  that  a  government  which 
trnkea  charge  of  the  trainhig  of  the  teadiers,  mugt  also  have  some  ap- 
pointmenta  at  ite  disposal,  in  ordo-  to  secure  a  proper  sphere  of  activity 
to  the  ablest  candidates ;  but  It  is  also  as  eertaiD,  that  a  govenunent  his 
too  much  power  when  it  is  allowed  to  force  upon  a  community  a  teacher 
of  little  abOity  or  aflbeled  with  moHJ  staina 

Bttt  the  responsibility  of  the  department  Is  not  confined  to  this  one 
point ;  it  is  abo  responsible  Ibr  the  general  course  of  education  in  public 
schools  in  direct  propoHion  to  Its  legal  power.  It  is,  therefore,  exposed 
to  many  attneke  from  the  most  opposite  psrtles,  and  is  charged  with 
being  the  caos^  ef  the  disappointment  of  many— frequently  unreasonably 
great— expecMloBS.  The  main  point  of  attack  is,  that  the  -technical 
members  of  the  department  are  not  ti^en  from  among  the  public  school 
teachers  but  the  clergy,  which  rouses  the  fear  of  theologicd  one- 
sidedness  and  of  partiality  for  the  interests  of  Uie  Church.  The  teach- 
ers have  advecated  the  principle  that  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  school  to  be 
represented  by  teachers  in  all  branches  of  its  administration.  Though 
the  general  rule  wHl,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  observed,  that  the  road 
to  employment  In  the  higher  offices  lesds  through  the  university;  yet 
the  Minister  of  State,  In  preptring  the  new  school  law,  has  taken  the 
advice  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  experienced  teachers,  and,  at 
present,  some  of  the  latter  have  again  been  called  upon  to  codperate  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  plan  for  training  teachers,  whilst  they  have 
been  employed  for  some  time  already  as  examiners  of  candidates.  The 
contact  of  the  highest  branch  of  administration  and  the  best  practical 
school  experience  can  not  but  be  advantageous  for  both. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  section,  that  the  legal  demands  on 
the  public  schools  are  moderate  enough,  but  that  these  demands  have  by 
degrees  grows  larger  and  mere  manifold.  The  spirit  of  our  age  requires 
that  not  only  the  privileged  classes  but  the  whole  people  should  be  in 
possession  of  what  is  worth  knowing ;  that  eveiy  thing  useful  should  be 
taught  at  school,  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  should  be  aroused,  and 
that  they  should  t>e  well  prepared  for  practical  life.  Our  public  school 
SjTsiem  derives  great  assistance  from  this  tendency,  the  abler  teachers 
find  themselves  encouraged ;  all  concerned  agree  widi  it  fat  principle ; 
but  different  opinions  prevail  in  regard  to  what  is  attainable.  For  the 
humane  and  popular  tendency  of  our  age  has  a  dangerous  friend,,  who 
threatens  to  desfat)y  the  essential  diaraoter  not  only  of  the  pnUio*  school, 
but  of  all  educational  institutions;  it  is  the  fiillacy  that  all  knowledge 
useful  to  a  man  in  life  should  be  crowded  into  the  sdiooL  This  ikllacy 
leads  to  plans  of  study  which  dassle  the  eye  at  a  distance  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  odors,  lead  to  overwork  In  the  Institutions  and  to  misap- 
predation  of  the  vital  element  of  all  study,  vis.,  thorough  devotion  to 
one  thing — a  practice  which  is  surer  of  success  when  there  are  few  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  than  when  the  mind  is  bewildered  by  the  confusing 

45 
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multitude  of  studies.  Public  opiDion  is,  it  present,  under  ibe  iDfiuence 
of  this  fiillacj,  and  there  are  few  who  speak  a  word  of  warning,  unless^ 
as  it  has  happened^  some  one  goes  so  liur  as  to  contend  thai  the  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  an  SMthetic  cniture,  thai  dirnmas  should  be 
formed  at  school,  or  unless  another  desurea  tfaat|  instead  of  the 
chemistry  should  be  taught  (to  children  below  fourteen  yearSi)  in  oider 
to  teach  the  parents  to  prepare  manures  more  rationaUy.r  Bui  smcIi  de-- 
mands  do  not  usually  proceed  from  men  who  are  really  in:  oooDection 
with  the  school ;  they  are  propagated  by  a  literature  which  advocates 
superficiality  instead  of  thoroughness.  It  is  the  same  whiob,  moflt  oo- 
justly,  accuses  our  Evangelical  public  schools,  whose  very  soul  is  sacred 
scripture,  that  every  study  is  neglected  or  must  give  way  to  roligioD. 

The  number  of  subjects  taught  and  the  objects  in  view  are  natnnll/ 
limited  by  the  power  of  comprehension  in  the  children  and  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  teacher.    Take  one  step  beyond  either,  and  it  will  be  Iboad 
that  not  more,,  but  less  is  effected,  and  that  the  force  wasted  in  the  fruit- 
less task  of  doing  what  is. impossible,  is  turned  away  from  that  which 
is  possible.    It  must  aUo  be  remembered  that  our  school-books  are  not 
like  those  in  France,  England,  and  America,  in  which  the  diff<Bfrent  sub- 
jects are  taught  in  a  logically-arranged  series  of  questions  and  answers^ 
Teaching  progresses  by  that  system  steadily  on  those  leading  strings^  and 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher  is  of  little  account    But,  with  us,  an 
independent  treatment  of  the  subject  and  method  of  teaching  it,  is  not 
only  allowed  but  required.    This  liberal  system,  so  &vorablo  to  the 
cheerful  development  of  the  teacher^s  powers,  requires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  and  penetration  into  the  matter,  and  a  well  developed  gift  of . 
expressing  thought  clearly ;  for  without  the  latter,  confusion  in  teaching 
and  learning  must  be  the  consequence.     The  public  schools  of  our  days, 
having  discarded  their  former  simplicity,  show  all  the  peculiarities  of 
trial-schools ;  much  diligence  is  shown,  but  the  growth  of  fruit  is  im- 
paired by  change  of  subjects  and  method.    Old  teachers  must  find  it 
very  difQcult  to  give  up  old  habits,  to  accustom  themselves  to  new  ones, 
and  to  impart  them  to  their  pupils.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
every  innovation  mqst  be  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of  power  and 
success,  when  the  great  difference  of  ability  of  the  large  number  of  teach- 
ers is  duly  taken  into  account,  and  that  even  real,  general  progress  most 
be  bought  by  retardation  in  detail.     This  fact  again  proves  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  which  centralization  in  government  has  to  perform.     There 
b  no  want  in  impelling  power ;  its  transmission  is  also  in  order,  but  the 
power  of  the  different  wheels  to  take  up  and  to  continue  the  movement 
imparted  to  it  is  very  irregular. 

A,  more  important  consideration  is  the  training  of  able  teachers.  This 
is  another  duty  of  the  department  and  much  has  been  done  in  this  di- 
rection. The  communities  had  formerly  to  procure  their  teachers  as  best 
they  could,  and  the  3'oung  men  who  had  an  indinaiion  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  teaching,  were  compelled  to  find  somebody 
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-who  would  teach  them ;  a  commuoity  would  apprentice  a  poor,  able  boy 
to    tho  schoolmaster  to  be  trained  for  the  profession ;  the  school-board 
liad  no  other  obligatiou  but  to  examine  the  candidate.     It  is,  at  present, 
the  State  that  takes  charge  of  all  that^  with  all  tho  responsibilities.    And 
there  is  another  fallacy,  which  leads  to  unreasonable  demands.  The  teacher 
of  a  public  school  is  to  be  trained  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  people  in  its  widest 
sense.     Besides  proficiency  in  elementary  subjects  and  organ-playing,  ho 
is  expected  to  possess  proficiency  in  agriculture,  in  raising  of  fruit-trees, 
beea»  and  silk-worms ;  proficiency  in  manufiictures  and  book-keeping,  in 
gy^mnastics  and  military  exercises,  even  in  surveying,  a^  has  been  men- 
tioned before ;  in  short  he  is  expected  to  possess  so  many  accomplishments 
that  they  are  scarcely  attainable  and  scarcely  in  harmony  with  his  humble 
position.    There  is  a  two-fold  danger  in  all  this :  either  the  ablest  young 
men  try  at  once  to  obtain  employment  in  higher  positions,  and  then  the 
object  of  training  them  is  lost ;  or  they  feel  unhappy  in  their  humble 
position,  unless  other  opportunities  are  offered  to  them  which  allow  them 
to  make  use  of  their  accomplishments;  for  most  young  men  must  teach 
the  youngest  classes  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  many  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  position  which  occupies  the  faculties  of  a  man,  only  at  a  time  when 
the  fires  of  youth  begin  to  go  down  and  old  age  begins  to  make  itself 
felt.     A  plan  has,  therefore,  been  suggested,  to  divide  the  candidates 
into  two  classes,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  extended  instruction  for 
head-masters,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  educate  a  class  of  contented 
teachers  for  the  ordinary  schools. 

The  same  considerations  hold  good  for  all  branches  of  the  public  ser-; 
vice.  Much  is  done  to  develop  the  intellect  for  governmc'nt  service ;  but 
the  working  powers  thus  produced  can  not  be  properly  employed  during 
the  best  part  of  life ;  they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  original  inten- 
sity when  they  arc  employed  at  last  It  was,  therefore,  very  proper, 
when  the  teachers  joined  the  motto  "more  work*'  to  their  motto  *' better 
pay.''  Both  mottoes  are  justified ;  but  the  former  would  even  be  tho 
more  worthy  of  attention,  if  it  should  at  last  appear  that  the  number  of 
teachers  which  the  law  requires  can  not  be  had.  Public  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly still  unsettled,  but  the  opinion  is  here  and  there  expressed  that  tho 
proiiperity  of  the  public  school  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  number 
as  the  quality  of  teachers,  and  that  the  work  of  instruction  would  be 
better  done  with  a  few  better  paid  and  better  qualified  teachers. 

A  frequent  theme  of  public  discussion  is  the  hygienic  condition  of 
schools.  There  is  no  want  of  regulations  about  ventilation,  attention  to 
the  eyes,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  school-room  must  at  least  be  ten 
feet  high  and  allow  eight  square  feet  for  each  child.  But  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  renders  it  necessary  to  receive  a  greater  number  of 
children,  and  the  school-houses,  built  at  a  time  when  the  families  them- 
selves were  contented  with  very  little  space,  reflect  the  general  idea  of 
comfort  of  the  time  when  they  were  erected ;  where  the  former  im- 
proved, the  latter  had  the  benefit     Teachers  and  physicians  have  of  late 
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established  rates,  to  be  observed  in  all  new  buildings  and  whererer 
pairs  on  a  larger  scale  have  been  ordered,  so  that  the  children  will  be 
more  comfortable  and  the  rooms  larger. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  temcb- 
ers,  the  press,  and  the  legislature.    It  is  the  oflScial  position  the  der^- 
men  hold  as  superintendents  and  administrators  of  schools,  which  is  laj 
erroneously  called  the  subordination  of  the  «chool  to  the  church.     Sach 
subordination  does  not  exist  in  Wurtemberg,  either  by  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  law.    The  law  calls  the  serfices  of  ihe  clergy  into  requi- 
sition, and  the  constant  local  supervision  is  the  necessary  conaeqaenoe 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school.    For  he  who  is  compelled  to 
send  his  child  to  school  has  more  right  to  be  assured  that  the  instnictiaB 
will  be  properiy  given  and  moral  order  maintained,  than  he  who  chooses 
a  teacher  himself;   this  is  the  reason  why  private  institutions  are  sot 
subject  to  the  same  regular  control.    The  clergymen  are,  moreover,  at- 
tached to  the  school  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  represent  its  and  the 
teachers*  interests  in  the  local  board.    It  is  for  this  reason  and  because 
there  are  no  other  persons  who  can  be  intrusted  with  the  inspection,  that 
the  legislature  has  confirmed  the  arrangement  in  aU  its  essential  featores^ 
but  has  also  taken  care  that  the  teachers  should  have  their  proper  share 
in  the  administration.    Many  teachers  are  discontented  with  this  ar- 
rangement, claiming  that  the  teachers  alone  possesa  the  technical  and 
scientific  qualifications ;  the  press,  too,  speaks  against  the  influence  of 
clergymen  in  school  matters,  but  then  that  press  is  also  opposed  to  the 
church.    The  present  system  will  certainly  last  some  time  longer  and 
bear  good  fruit,  when  ministers  and  schoolmasters  work  honestly  and 
kindly  together ;   it  will  continue  to  'do  so  as  long  as  the  people  do  not 
split  into  a  multitude  of  denominations,  but  remain  in  the  present  two 
great  churches,  and  as  long  as  the  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  in  danger. 
The  old  tie  connecting  church  and  school  should  only  then  be  sevord 
by  the  government  when  the  clergy  should  abuse  their  connection  with 
the  school,  and  when  they  should  prove  incapable  of  satis^ng  the  just 
demands  which  public  life  makes  on  public  instruction.    The  ministers 
themselves  might  wish  to  be  relieved  oif  that  labor,  either  when  the  de- 
mands of  the  school  should  be  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  an  honest 
man  could  no  longer  perform  the  duties,  or  when  the  law  should  force  a 
spirit  into  the  school  which  would  be  hostile  to  the  church  and  Chris- 
tianity.   The  separation  of  the  ancient  connection  between  church  and 
school  is,  however,  going  on  gradually,  and  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  process  that  the  ministers,  as  such,  can,  in  time  to  come,  no  longer 
officially  perform  the  duties  as  functionaries  of  the  State  or  of  the  com- 
munity, at  public  schools.    When  this  shall  take  place,  much  will  depend 
on  the  active  interest  the  communities  will  take  in  schools  and  education, 
showing  ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  government  of  the  local 
schools  in  their  firm  hands  and  to  relieve  the  department  of  a  very  laige 
portion  of  its  responsibilities. 
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L    KUDCXNTABT  flGHOOLS. 

1  •  Organuatum  and  AdminUtratum, — ^The  highesl  authority  in  mat* 
ters  pertaining  to  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  to  public  instruction 
generally,  is  Tested  in  the  minbtry  of  education  and  the  affitirs  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  privy  council  of  education,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
ministry.  Under  the  ministry,  the  general  supenrision  of  the  Protestant 
schools  is  exercised  by  the  Evangelical  consistory ;  and  that  of  the  Cath- 
olic schools,  by  the  Catholic  church-council. 

The  Evangelical  consistory  is  composed  of  clerical  delegates,  appointed 
hy  the  king,  and  mz  general  superintendents,  (one  for  each  province  of 
the  kingdom,  who  together  form  an  Evangelical  ^ynod,)  which  meets  an- 
nually for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant 
schools,  and  receiving  the  reports  of  the  general  superintendents  on  their 
school-visitations.  The  establishment  of  new  or  the  suspension  of  ex- 
isting schools,  the  creation  of  school-districts,  the  forms  of  examination, 
the  grants  of  ud  from  the  State,  confirmation  or  suspension  of  teachers, 
the  increase  of  their  salaries,  the  additionil  remuneration  for  special 
good  services  or  pensions,  and,  generally,  the  administration  of  the  school- 
funds,  belong  to  this  dass  of  school-officers. 

The  Catholic  church-council  has  similar  powers  and  duties  over  the 
Catholic  schools.  For  the  administration  of  Jewish  schools,  a  special 
commission,  so  far  as  regards  the  examination  of  teachers  apd  choristers, 
is  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  from  the  other*  superior 
authorities,  to  which  the  Rabbis  of  the  Israelite  church  are  admitted  as 
memberSL 

The  general  superintendents  are  the  representatives  of  the  superior 
authority  in  the  provinces,  who  determine  the  limits  of  sdiool-districts, 
the  schools  of  each  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector, 
who  is  usually  the  oldest  clergyman  of  the  district  They  are  required 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  and  report  on  their  condition  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  The  highest  school-authority  ind  the  inspector 
for  the  district  constitute  a  council  for  deliberating  on  the  interests 
of  education  in  each  district 

The  districts  are  subdivided  into  school-communes,  the  officers  of 
which  are  the  pastors  of  the  town,  and  two  or  more  citixens  elected  by 
ballot  for  three  years  by  the  communes,  one  or  three  of  whom  must  be 
tcftchera. 

2.  Attendance, — ^The  attendance  of  all  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  has  been  made  obligatory  since  November,  1858 ;  and 
they  must  continue  in  school  two  or  three  years  longer,  unless  their  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  their  fourteenth  year  proves  satisfactory.  Chil- 
dren ire  still  obliged,  although  they  have  left  the  primary-school,  to 
attend  the  Sunday  repetition-school  until  they  are  eighteen,  unless  they 
are  members  of  some  higher  school.  Where  there  is  but  one  school, 
children  of  a  different  religious  confession  from  the  minority  may  attend 
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the  nearest  school  of  their  own  denomination,  if  the  distance  is  not  too 
great ;  other^'ise  they  roust  attend  the  school  in  their  own  parish. 

A  list  of  the  children  of  school  age  is  prepared  hy  the  civil  aalhoritj, 
and  furnished  to  the  teacher  of  every  school,  who  is  required  to  note 
every  instance  of  tardiness  or  absence  of  any  pupil  thus  registered.  For 
the  first  absence,  parents  are  warned ;  and  for  a  repeated  absence,  m  fine, 
fixed  by  the  law  o(  1824,  of  from  three  to  six  florins,  (from  $1«S0  to 
(2,40,)  must  be  paid,  or  they  must  suffer  imprisonment  from  twentj-fbur 
to  forty -eight  hours. 

8.  School-houses.-^'EYeTy  Tillage  or  neighborhood  nnmbering  thirty 
fiimilies,  must  have  a  primary-school  building,  spacious,  well  floored,  and 
well  lighted,  and  with  convenient  seats  and  desks.  Each  building  is  in- 
tended to  accommodate  flrom  seventy  to  eighty  pupils,  besides  containing 
three  or  four  rooms  for  the  fSunily  of  the  teacher.  By  a  decree  issued 
December  6th,  1791,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the  schools,  every 
school  is  required  to  be  furnished  with  a  library,  containing  select  works 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  country  people. 

4.  Studies. — The  primary-schools,  whether  for  Protestant,  Catholic,  or 
Jewish  children,  have  the  same  programme  and  methods  of  secular  in- 
struction ;  the  religious  instruction  conforms  to  the  fonnulas  of  the 
respective  denominations.  In  all  the  schools  the  branches  taught  are 
religion  and  morals,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the  German 
language  and  singing.  To  these  are  added,  in  the  more  advanced  schools, 
sacred  history,  geography,  natural  history,  the  elements  of  physics,  mete- 
orology, agriculture,  hygiene,  and  gymnastics.  A  programme  of  studies 
from  year  to  year,  for  each  year,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth,  is  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Special  attention  is  given  to  drawing,  children  beginning 
when  eight  years  of  age  to  draw  from  models,  and  ibore  than  four  hun- 
dred special  drawing-schools  have  been  established  in  the  larger  towns. 
Every  two  years  a  general  exposition  of  the  products  in  drawmg  by  the 
pupils  in  these  schools,  is  held,  at  which  premiums  are  given  for  excel- 
lence. 

6.  Support  of  Schools. — ^The  support  of  the  primary-schools  is  mainly 
defrayed  by  the  commune.  Tuition  fees,  which  are  fixed  by  the  school- 
inspector,  belong  to  the  commune,  and  are  collected  by  its  officers. 
Every  Protestant  child,  on  the  day  of  its  confirmation  in  church,  and 
every  Catholic  child,  on  the  day  of  its  first  communion,  makes  a  contri- 
bution in  money,  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  its  parents,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school.  All  fines  for  absence  fi-om  school  also  go  towards  its 
support  The  poorer  communes,  not  able  to  pay  their  teacher  or  build 
their  school-house,  are  aided  by  the  State. 

6.  Teachers. — Candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching  must  give 
notice  of  their  desire  and  intention  before  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  must  shape  their  studies  for  two  years  in  reference  to  entering  one 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminaries  soon  after  their  seventeenth  year.  The  sem- 
inary course  lasts  two  years,  tuition  is  firee,  and  an  allowance  for  board 
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L     HIBTOftT.     FOeXJhAnOVU     QOVXliXMENT. 

The  **  Frsb  Bxvsbatk  Gitibs,"  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hambuiig,  Bre- 
men, and  Liibeck,  formed  «  unkm  in  1815,  by  which  they  became  a  cor- 
por^ite  roeniber  of  the  German  Confederacy)  with  one  joint  vote  in  the 
diet  This  union  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  famous  '*  Hanseatie  League'* 
m'bich,  first  entered  into  bj  Hamburg  and  LUbeck  in  1241,  for  mutual 
safety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  all  the 
pHncipal  cities  between  Holland  and  LWonia,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  century  the  power  and  influence  of  the  League  gradually  declini*d, 
until  in  1 630  it  was  dissolved,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  alone  re- 
maining faithfbl  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  "  free  cities'*  they  are  also  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  subject  to  any  superior  lord  but  were  imme- 
diately under  the  empire,  possessing  various  privileges  and  distinctions 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  purchase. 

Hambitrg  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repub- 
lic of  an  area  of  1S5  square  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  territories, 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Liibeck.  Its  population  in  1860 
was  280,000 — 1Y6,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamburg  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  trans- 
titlantrc  emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  business  in  marine 
insurance.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
the  sovereign  power  being  exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  members, 
and  a  legislative  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  life,  who  annually  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number. 

FRANKTOitT  possesses  a  small  territory  of  about  thirty-nine  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1861  of  about  87,500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Germany,  and  from  its  position  has  f^-om  an  early  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  derives  great  wealth 
frotn  its  banking  transactions.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  senate, 
with  four  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  by 
the  citizens ;  the  legislative  chamber  is  composed  of  fifty-seven  members, 
and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  tnie  of  Hamburg,  the  su- 
premo tribunal  at  Liibeck. 
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Brbhen  pofiseases  an  area  of  113  square  milea,  with  a  total  popalatioia 
in  1862  of  98,500,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  citj  itself;  6,500  to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Yegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensiTe  com- 
merce, especiallj  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  ezceedlnglj  thiiving 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  maiket  towns  aod 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBECK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  14S 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popi&- 
tion  of  50,614^  It  is  stiU  a  thriving  commercial  town,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  aod  nnportant  as  fbrmeriy.  The  govemnent  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  &H}rteen  niembers,  and  an  Assembly  of  ISO 
members. 

n.     GENERAL  HISTOBT  OF  EDTJCATIOIT. 

Id  the  Free  Cities,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals — they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — ^and 
80  continued  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  tiroes  of  the  Garlovingians,  at  least,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  others, 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St.  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
oentury.  The  origin  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  oi;  Anscharios,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hambui^,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corvey,  from 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  834 — of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Labeck  was  probably  founded  in  1168,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — ^in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ce^ised.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  this 
school  is  preserved,  extending  firom  1212  to  1806,  when  Its  last  scholas- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organisation  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  *^  exterior  "  school,  firom  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  **doDB* 
iciliary  ^'  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  ecclesi- 
astics.    The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  "  scholasUcus,**  whose  duty  it 
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was  **to  give  fiuthfal  instruction  in  the  scholsstio  scienoes,  and  especially 
in  grammar.*'  The  lower  diTision  was  an  elementary  boys'  school  (trivial 
school)  under  the  direction  of  the  *^  rector  scholarum"  or  ^'magfster 
tjcholarum,"  also  known  as  "  ludi  magister,"  who  was  appointed  by  the 
scholasticus  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.  When  afterwards  the  domicil- 
iavy  school  declined  and  with  it  the  efficiency  of  the  scholasticus  as*  an 
instructor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  bosi- 
ness  of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.  The 
office  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  after,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter. 
Hence  by  degreepi  in  later  times,  the  rector'  scholarum  became  the  only 
teacher,  appeared  on  festive  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gave 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.  He  also  had  his 
assistants  (called  ^Moca  tenentes,"  "locati,"  ^^socii,"  *' oollaboratores,"  or 
^'substituti,"}  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  firom  his  own  income.  The 
toitioo  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Labeck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.  These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.  Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm's  description 
of  the  (Gregory  Feast,  in  the  "  Kind-  und  Hausm&rchen,"  H.,  XXXH.)  In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  Ckrman  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Qreek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  all.  Reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing* 
ing  received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.  For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  ** lectures"  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  trho  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.  These  lectures 
have  continued  in  Labeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
lor  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentx,  the  domiciliary  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  ''Frater- 
nity of  Poor  Scholars,"  founded  about  1286  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  dasncal  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agricola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  The 
f  outh  applied  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
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the  opposition  of  th6  Dominicans  was  ineifectna! ;  and  the  followera  of 
the  new  movement^  usually  called  **  poebe,**  turned  their  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  In  1496  there  came  a  ^^ poet**  to  Frankfort  and 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself,  to  ^^gire  poetical  readings 
to  the  young  for  a  quarter  of  a  year/'  for  which  he  received  two  guilders 
monthly. 

Thus  commenced  the  radical  movement  in  the  city  of  Frankfort;  but 
it  was  not  merely  this  reaction  against  scholasticism,  which  wrovght 
upon  the  school  system.  As  the  condition  of  the  citizens  had  gradually 
improved,  the  desire  for  education  also  increased  and  the  existing  schools 
gave  the  less  satisfaction.  As  they  could  not  gain  control  over  tlie 
church  schools,  the  magistrates  and  citizens  sought  to  establish  others, 
which  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  their  power  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  to  bring  under  their  own  supervision  and  confine  to  as  low  a 
grade  as  possible.  In  1253  the  city  of  Lubedc  obtained  permission  from 
the  pope  to  establish  a  special  city  school,  and  also  Hamburg  in  1881. 
These  schools  gave  rise  to  frequent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  clergy 
and  the  magistrates,  the  chapters  refused  to  recognize  the  grants  until 
the  schools  were  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  scholasticus,  and 
the  contention  did  not  cease  between  the  parties  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  whole  movement,  indeed,  in  ftivor  of  popular  educa- 
tion appears  evidently  not  to  have  arisen  in  the  church,  but  without  and 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Hamburg,  early 
in  the  15th  century,  the  scholasticus,  ever  anxiously  solicitous  about 
privileges  and  incomes,  made  complaint  to  the  pope  of  the  unlicensed 
schools  that  were  drawing  away  scholars  from  the  two  privileged  schools, 
which  were  therefore  commanded  to  be  closed  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. A  similar  complaint  was  made  in  1479,  but  the  like  com- 
mands met  with  much  less  ready  obedience.  The  city  council  sustained 
the  secular  schools  and  after  repeats  appeals  which  were  uniformly  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  scholasticus,  the  council  finally  relieved  itself  from 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  kn  agreement  of  indemnification  to  the 
scholasticus  and  that  there  should  be  but  a  single  school  of  forty  scholars 
for  instruction  in  German,  reading  and  writing.  In  LUbeck  too,  the  four 
German  reading,  and  writing  schools  were  founded  only  after  long  con- 
tention between  the  chapter  and  the  council ;  and  in  Bremen,  excommu- 
nication alone  forced  the  council  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  church. 

With  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  1522, 
Hamburg  in  1529,  and  Liibeck  in  1581,  advancement  was  more  rapid. 
In  Hamburg  a  new  classical  school  was  opened  by  Bugenhagen  in  1529 
in  the  convent  of  St  John,  hence  known  as  the  Johanneum,  and  the 
Nicolai  school  of  1281  was  changed  into  an  evangelical  public  school. 
At  Liibeck,  the  chapter  schools  were  closed,  and  a  new  classical  school, 
the  Catharineum,  was  founded  by  Bugcnhageh  in  1531.  Reading  and 
writing  schools  were  also  multiplied,  and  even  female  schools  were  con- 
templated but  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  opei'ation..  At  Frankfort,  in 
1521,  a  number  of  prominent  families  wishing  to  establish  a  new  school. 
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applied  to  Erasmus  who  recommended  to  them  his  scholar,  William 
Nesen,  who  founded  there  the  ** Junker  school" — the  miserable  com- 
mencement of  the  Frankfort  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  but  a  private 
school  and  though  there  was  no  want  of  scholars,  yet  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient support  from  the  city  council,  Nesen  left  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  Carinus,  who  likewise  remained  scarcely 
three  years.  Jacob  Molyer  followed,  better  known  as  Micyllus,  and  one 
of  the  most  able  educationists  of  the  16th  century.  He  remained  until 
1582  under  the  same  unfavorable  circumstances  as  his  predecessors,  with 
a  salary  of.  about  fifty  florins  ($21.)  In  15S7  he  was  recalled  from  his 
position  as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  Mclancthon 
and  with  the  determination  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  school.  His 
salary  was  raised  to  150  florins,  and  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  whose 
peculiar  merit  lay  in  an  unusual  regard .  for  the  practical  objects  of  in- 
struction. The  school  was  divided  into  five  classes  and  the  assistant 
teachers  were  paid  by  a  tuition  fee  of  four  florins  annually.  This  insti- 
tution was  long  called  the  *^  Barefooted  school,"  from  being  held  in  the 
convent  previously  occupied  by  the  order  of  barefooted  friars. 

While  the  cathedral  schools  at  Frankfort  were  thus  being  supplanted, 
other  schools  also  arose  as  the  commencement  of  the  common  school — 
the  German  reading  and  writing  schools,  called  also  briefly  "German 
schools."  The  first  teacher  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Jacob 
Medebach,  in  1543,  a  cobbler ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
at  least  eighteen  such.  Small  claim,  indeed,  was  made  upon  their  learn- 
ing ;  knowledge  of  the  catechism,  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
capacity  to  maintain  discipline  by  means  of  the  rod,  were  qualifications 
amply  sufficient.  The  authorities  troubled  themselves  little  about  these 
schools,  so  that*various  abuses  arose,  and  among  others  that  the  children 
were  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  teacher.  Hence,  in  1591,  the  teachers  met  and  agreed  upon 
certain  general  regulations  respecting  the  time  of  admission  to  school, 
and  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  (12-18  schillings  quarterly =15-21  cent's 
exclusive  of  arithmetic,)  and  requiring  each  scholar  on  admission  to 
produce  the  receipt  of  his  former  teacher.  The  city  council  also  in  the 
same  year  required  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  preachers,  regu- 
lated begging  by  poor  scholars,  and  limited  the  tuition  fees  to  one  florin 
a  year,  or  to  twice  that  amount  for  wealthier  children.  Thus  the  school 
teachers  were  formed  into  a  "guild,"  and  were  recognized  as  such ;  they 
had  an  elected  head  and  a  common  treasury,  they  met  quarterly  in  con- 
tention, and  at  a  later  period  had  also  a  widows*  fund.  But  these 
"quarter"  schools  also  were  not  without  their  quarrels,  which  arose 
principally  from  the  religious  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and  stilj .  another  difficulty  arose  from  the  unlicensed  or 
"  hedge  "  schools,  which  was  finally  removed  for  a  time  by  a  city  regula- 
tion that  no  school  could  be  opened  without  permission  from  the  au- 
thorities. 
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In  this  form  the  Frankfort  school  system  remained,  in  all 
points  unchanged  till  the  re-organization  of  Frankfort  as  a  free  city  in 
1815.  During  this  time  the  number  of  teachers  varied  from  mzteen  to 
thirty-two,  each  school  being  limited  to  a  single  assistant  and  hence 
restricted  to  a  moderate  number  of  scholars.  The  schools  were  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  school  priyilege  was  a  real  right,  transferable  by  inheritance 
or  sale.  The  course  of  study  was  probably  extended  so  as  even  some- 
times to  include  French,  but  there  were  special  charges  for  instruction  in 
all  branches  beyond  the  elementary  ones  of  reading  and  writing. 

That  this  arrangement,  as  carried  out,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is 
evident  from  a  reform  document  by  one  of  the  teachers,  J.  BL  Schirmer^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  proposed  that  the  number  of 
schools  should  be  limited,  the  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  a  revival  of  the 
regulation  requiring  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  that  all  teacherships 
should  be  made  hereditary.  He  was  especially  opposed  to  the  numerous 
''hedge"  schools  which  had  again  arisen,  kept  by  ''school  disturbers** 
and  various  kinds  of  strollers,  "lackeys,  tailors,  shoemakers,  stocking 
weavers,  wig  makers,  journeymen  printers,  invalid  soldiers,  and  sewing 
and  knitting  women,**  who  managed  to  gun  a  subsistence  by  means  of 
instruction  in  Qerman  and  the  catechism.  But  his  criticism  met  with 
slight  response  and  no  attempt  at  a  re-organization  was  made  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  was  inau- 
gurated through  the  active  exertions  of  the  mayor  Baron  von  Gunderode 
and  Dr.  Hufnagel,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  new  "Kodel  School**  was  founded 
in  1803.  In  1804  was  founded  the  Jewish  school,  the  "  Philanthropin  ;** 
in  1 81 8,  the  "  White  Lady  *s  School,**  the  first  purely  State  common  school ; 
in  1816,  the  German  Reformed  Free  School,  and  the  female  school  of  the 
Ladies*  Society.  During  these  changes  the  quarter  schools  had  grad- 
ually diminished  in  number,  and  in  1824  they  were  wholly  displaced  by 
the  formation  of  four  evangelical  common  schools,  to  which  were  added 
in  1857  a  higher  burgher  school 

Of  the  early  Catholic  schools  at  Frankfort,  the  cathedral  school  of  St 
Bartholbmew  wa^  the  only  one  which  survived  the  Reformation,  which 
was  only  for  boys  and  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  and  a  single 
assistant  As  Uie  number  of  Catholics  afterwards  increased,  some 
English  nuns  from  Fulda  were  permitted  to  commence  a  female  school, 
and  still  later  the  Rosenberg  nuns  established  a  similar  school  for  pupila 
from  the  wealthier  families.  In  1788  a  real  school  was  added  to  the 
trivial  school  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1790  the  Catholic  gymnasium,  the 
"Fridericianuro,"  was  founded.  In  1808  the  school  of  the  Rosenberg 
nuns  was  changed  to  a  common  school,  and  the  hitherto  public  school 
of  the  English  nuns,  to  a  female  high  school.  In  1812  the  cathedral 
gymnasium  and  the  Fridericianum  were  formed  into  one  grand-ducal 
gymnasium  common  to  all  religions,  leaving  nothing  but  the  real  division 
as  a  special  Catholic  real  school,  which  was  also  dissolved  two  years 
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later,  whilo  an  additional  class  was  added  to  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
cathedral  school.  This  newly  formed  class  was  in  1816  organized  into 
the  still  existing  "  Sdect  School" 

From  this  imperfect  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the  Free  Cities^ 
ire  pass  to  a  yiew  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  institutions  of  each 
city. 

m.    pBssurr  sohool  stbtiicb. 

1.  Frankfort  on  the  ifola. 

.  The  schools  of  Frankfoirt  are  under  the  direction  of  four  coordinate 
9chool  autharitiei^  Tiz. :  1.  The  **  Efangelical  Lutheran  Consistory,'*  under 
which  are  the  gymnasiums  and  the  country  schools.  2.  The  "  United 
Evangelical  Protestant  Consistories,''  consisting  of  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  consistories,  and  acting  as  school  authority  for  the 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes  (the  burgher  high  school 
and  the  four  burgher  schools,)  and  also  as  supervising  authority  for  the 
model  school  8.  The  '*  Catholic  Church  and  School  Committee,"  con- 
sisting  of  two  Catholic  senators,  a  city  priest,  one  of  the  church  directors, 
and  a  well  informed  layman,  for  the  four  Catholic  schools.  4w  The 
^  Mixed  Church  and  School  Committee,"  consisting  of  d^uties  firom  the 
consistories  and  the  Catholic  committee,  for  the  Jewish  schools  and 
private  schools  generally.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  authority  for 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes,  as  **  Board  of  Inspectors," 
selected  from  the  united  consistories,  and  having  the  supervision  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  the  external  business  (the  collection  of  the 
tuition,  payment  of  salaries,  care  of  the  buildings  and  ftimiture,  Ac^)  is 
conducted  by  a  **  Board  of  Deputies,"  which  delegates  a  member  to  each 
school  The  aflkirs  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  similariy  conducted.  The 
immediate  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  model  school  belongs  to  a  special 
permanent  board,  which  itself  fills  any  vacancy  in  its  numbers.  The 
Jewish  schools  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  school  council, 
chosen  from  the  parish,  while  the  country  schools  have  in  each  district  a 
local  school  committee,  presided  over  by  the  pastor. 

The  Gymnanum  has  eight  classes  and  an  average  of  100  pupils,  com- 
posed equally  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  special  instmotion  for 
the  Catholic  children  in  religion  and  history.  The  corps  of  instructors 
includes  the  director,  eleven  professors,  and  seven  teadters,  and  has 
numbered  many  able  men — ^Buttmann,  Schlosser,  Weber,  Bitter,  Heriing, 
tc    The  course  continues  ten  years — tuition  fee  sixty  florins. 

The  Model  School  has  nine  male  and  seven  female  classes  of  one  year's 
course  each — ^the  lower  department  elementary;  the  higher,  organized 
as  a  real  school,  without  instruction  in  Latin,  and  a  female  high  school 
It  is  exclusively  Protestant  and  averages  600  pnpila  Besides  the  direct- 
or, it  has  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eleven  special  teachers,  and  two 
female  teachers,    Tuition,  fifty  florins. 

The  Burgher  High  School-^  real  and  female  high  school^-^as  eight 
Biale  and  seven  female  classes,  with  a  two  years'  course  for  each  higher 
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class.  The  plan  of  study  is  usually  realistic,  including  Latin  instruction. 
The'  attendance  averages  740 — tuition,  twenty-five  florina  The  in- 
structors are  a  director,  fourteen  regular  teacherSi  eight  assistant  and 
special  teachers,  and  three  female  teachers. 

The  four  Burgher  SchooU^  organized  as  city  common  schools,  exclu- 
sively Protestant,  each  with  four  male  and  four  female  classes,  and  an 
eight  years'  course.  There  are  at  each  school  a  principal,  eight  male  and 
three  female  teachers.  Total  attendance,  2,230,  of  whom  1,664  are  free 
pupils.     Tuition,  eight  florins. 

The  Catholic  Select  School  is  a  pro-gymnasium  and  real  school  with 
four  classes  and  an  eight  years'  course ;  religious  instruction  not  obliga- 
tory upon  Protestants.  Eight  teachers;  140  pupils;  tuition,  thirtj 
florins.  The  Cathedral  School  is  an  advanced  common  school  for  boys, 
with  four  classes,  seven  teachers,  and  350  pupils.  Tuition,  ten  florinsL 
The  Engluh  HTum'  School  is  a  female  high  school,  with  four  classes,  am. 
teachers,  and  100  pupils.  Tuition,  thirty  florina  The  Female  Oommom 
School  (of  the  Rosenbeig  nuns,)  has  four  dasses,  six  teachers,  and  810 
scholars.    Tuition,  ten  florina 

The  Jewish  Burgher  imd  Seal  School  consists  of  two  mixed  elementaiy 
classes,  and  eight  male  and  five  female  classes.  The  male  department  is 
a  real  school,  without  Latin  instruction.  It  has  twenty-one  teachers,  and 
650  scholars.  Tuition,  24-66  florins.  The  School  <tf  the  Jeum'  Bcligiaua 
Society  is  also  an  elementary,  real,  and  female  high  school,  with  two 
elementary,  six  male,  and  four  feinale  classes,  thirteen  teachers,  and  240 
pupila    Tuition,  24r^  florina 

The  **  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Useful  Knowledge"  has  founded 
several  institutions — a  Sunday  a$id  Bcening  School^  and  a  higher  Model 
School  The  latter  receives  1,600  florins  from  the  city,  has  four  classesi, 
eight  teachers,  and  1 10  pupila  The  higher  class  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  upper  dass  of  a  real  school  or  to  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  school  of  the  Orphan  House,  the 
Ladies'  Society^s  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Institution  for  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Orthopedics,  besides  infimt 
schools  and  forty-four  private  institutiona 

In  the  eight  country  districts  of  Frankfort  there  are  also  well-arranged 
schools,  those  in  the  larger  villages  having  each  several  teachera 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  schools  of  Frankfort  are  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  ifind  in  financial  respects  their  position  is  especially  grat- 
ifying, for  more  has  been  done  here  than  in  any  other  city  for  securing 
to  the  teachers  sufficient  salariea  The  director  of  the  gymnasium 
receives  4,000  florins  ($1,660)  besides  house-rent;  and  the  professors, 
2,000  fl. ;  the  director  of  the  Model  school,  2,400  fl.,  &c ;  while  the  reg- 
ular teachers  receive  from  800  to  1,600  fl.  according  to  their  time  of  ser- 
vice. Much  also  has  been  expended  upon  school  buildings,  apparatus, 
gymnasial  halls,  AoJ  On  the  other  hand,  only  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  of  the  select  school,  and  the  directors  of  the  public 
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Schools,  rank  as  State  officials  of  the  first  class,  in  respect  of  pensions 
and  dismissal  from  service ;  other  regular  teachers  having  like  privileges 
only  after  twelve  years  of  service.  But  the  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  great 
complexity  of  the  present  system  of  administration.  Many  attempts 
have  heen  made  to  remedy  it,  but  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the 
terms  and  restrictions  of  the  constitution.  Until  these  difficulties  are 
removed  and  a  thorough  administrative  reform  carried  into  operation, 
the  most  generous  outlay  of  means  will  not  effect  correspondingly  fiivor- 
able  results. 

2.  BrevMnm 

Of  the  remaining  Free  Cities  the  same  is  true,  in  many  respects,  that 
has  been  said  in  general  of  Frankfort — ^while  there  is  a  zealous  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  older  institu- 
tions, there  is  also  much  of  imperfection,  e^ecially  in  matters  of  organ- 
isation and  administratioii.  The  higher  school  system  is  essentially  the 
same  wiUi  the  gymnasial  system  of  the  rest  of  Germany ;  the  schools 
are  well  endowed,  and  have  always  been  fortunate  in  procuring  and  re- 
taining the  servioes  of  men  of  eminent  talents.  But  in  the  burgher  and 
elementary  school  system  there  are  still  wanting  dear  lines  of  demaric- 
ation,  both  to  separate  distindiy  between  the  public  and  private  schools, 
and  te  define  the  relations  of  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Too  little 
attention  also  has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  high&r  and  private  iefufeili  of  Bremen  included  in  1856  the  follow- 
ing institutions: — ^1.  The  Head  School,  consisting  of  the  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1584,  redrganised  in  1794^  enlarged  in  1817,  and  again 
redrganised  in  1858— with  sis  dasaes^  eleven  teachers,  and  1 17  scholars; 
the  Commercial  School,  with  nine  dasses,  fifteen  teachers,  and  227 
scholars ;  and  the  Preparatory  Sohod,  with  three  classes,  twelve  teachers, 
and  278  scholara.  2.  Six  private  schods,  preparatory  to  the  Head  School 
and  the  burgher  schools,  with  866  scholars.  8.  Four  private  burgher 
and  real  schools,  with  about  555  pupils.  4.  Nine  higher  female  schools, 
private  insikntions,  with  648  pnpils.  5.  Fifteen  elementary  schools  for 
children  of  the  higher  classes,  with  627  pupils. 

The  pitblic  schools  include  nine  parish  schools,  under  committees  com- 
posed of  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  parish,  usually  of  four  dasses, 
the  sexes  separate  only  in  the  higher  class.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1868  was  2,980';  the  city  appropriation  10,000  gold  thalers.  There  are 
also  nine  firee  schools  supported  by  the  city,  and  each  with  three  or  four 
dasses.  Number  of  schdars,  2,062,  who  receive,  in  addition,  books  and 
writing  materials.  Besides  these  there  are  twenty-four  licensed  schools, 
iKith  2,118  pupils,  conducted  mostly  by  females — some  of  these  are 
assisted  by  the  dty ;  two  Ladies'  Society's  schools,  with  78  pupils ;  and 
five  rescue  institutions  for  children. 

Since  1858  there  has  existed  a  fully  organized  Teaehers*  Seminary^  with 
three  dasses.     The  director  receives  a  salary  of  1,000  gold  thalers;  the 
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first  teacher,  800  thalers ;  the  remainder  are  {mid  at  the  rate  of  lOO 
thalers  for  each  four  hours  of  weekly  senrioe. 

Bremen  possesses  also  twenty-four  eountry  and  viUoffe  tc^oaU^  socne 
of  which  are  very  much  over-crowded*     Religious  instruction  is  gi'rea 
by  the  pastor  from  8  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M.  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
10  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,and  from  6  till  11  A.  IL 
Wednesday — which  leaves  little  time  for  any  other  instruction.    Tfaroagli 
the  great  want  of  teachers,  boys  scalrceljr  grown. are  Engaged  bi  some  oT 
these  schools  as  assistant  teachers.* 

All  these  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  "scholarcbates,** 
who  are  senators;  there  are  also  a  parish  school  council  and  board  of 
deputies  for  the  several  schools. 

.  ZflMlMWry* 

The  GymnaiM  Aeadsmp  at  Hamburg,  (created  fh  16li,  widi  five  pro- 
fessors of  philology,  philosophy,  and  Biblical  philology,  mathematics 
and  physics,  history,  and  natural  philosophy,)  has  a  pontion  between 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  imd  is  designed  to  afibrd  a  general 
scientific  training.  Our  information  respecting  its  oondHion  is  imperfect. 
The  gymnasium  Johanneum  has  six  dasses,  sixteen  teachers,  and  ISO 
pupils.  The  real  school,  attached  to  it^  has  seven  classes,  nineteen 
teachers,  seven  assistants,  and  852  pupils.  In  this  gymnasium  is  located 
the  public  library,  with  its  5,000  MSS.  and  200,000  Tolumes. 

The  burgher,  female,  and  public  schools  are  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  those  of  Bremen^  except  that  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  training  of  teadiers.  The  best  and  most  floarishing  schools  for 
burgher  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  private  institutions, 
(among  them,  Busch's  School  of  Oommerce^  foutided  in  1767,)  while 
there  are  numerous  very  Inferior  private  schools.  The  number  of  schdiaira 
in  the  poor  schools  in  1857  was  4^860 ;  the  seven  Infant  schools  (called 
**  Belfry  Sdiools,^^  number  848  children ;  Kl^deiigartens  ate  received  with 
fovor ;  and  at  Horn,  three  miles  trom  llie  city,  is  located  the  fiunons 
"Rauhe  Haus"  of  Wicfaem,  founded  in  158B  for  depraved  and  abandon- 
ed  children. 

4.  LQbeck, 

At  the  head  of  the  Lubeck  school  system  stands  the  Oaiharineum^  a 
gymnasium  and  real  school  under  the  same  director.  This  school  num* 
bers  five  gymnasial  classes  with  128  popilSi  four  real  dasses  with  111 
pupils,  and  three  preparatory  classes  with  82  pupils,  and  a  total  of  nine- 
teen teachers.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  noted  institution,  which  has 
been  presided  over  by  such  scientific  and  learned  men  as  Weber,  Jacob, 
and  Classen,  stands  the  burgher  and  public  school  system,  distinguished 
by  its  iTTegularities  and  ill-timed  peculiarities  arising  firom  local  differ- 

*  In  1961  a  C»ur»*of  Sfttulf  for  tke  Cf^mUry  8eJUoU  «w  pi«|wrad  bj  Um  diraotor  cf  tbi 
TesclMn*  Bemiaary  end  aobmittod  to  the  Sensi*  CoounktM,  which,  if  e«ried  out,  wia  oflbel  » 
gloat  rafonn  in  tliete  aehooto. 
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There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  "  Burgher  School/*  in  Stutt- 
gard,  instituted  in  1863,  by  the  commune,  but  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Ministerial  Bureau  for  Higher  Instruction.  Its  general  aim  and 
course,  also,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  real-school,  with  this  exception, 
that  French  is  an  optional  subject,  which  is  commenced  in  class  Y  with 
scholars  1 1  years  of  age,  and  is  pursued  by  about  half  the  school.  This 
institution,  in  1869,  numbered  426  scholars  in  9  classes,  with  9  teachers. 
The  school-fees  vary  from  8-12  florins,  with  an  extra  charge  of  4  florins 
for  French.  Private  munificence  has  provided  free  places  for  16-18 
scholars.  The  number  of  lessons  per  week  varies  from  22-28.  The 
teachers  are  examined  as  real-school  teachers,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
government 

4.  Education  and  Examination  of  TeacherB. — Prior  to  1798,  and  prac- 
tically down  to  1829,  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  were  graduates  of 
the  theological  seminaries  and  the  University,  in  which  there  existed  no 
special  courses  for  future  teachers.  In  1828,  competitive  examination 
was  introduced,  but  failed  to  accomplish  its  object  for  want  of  definite- 
ness  as  to  the  subjects  and  modes,  and  of  any  large  and  immediate  in- 
ducement. The  modifications  of  1850  and  1863  supplied  these  defects, 
and  those  of  1865,  providing  a  new  examination  for  philological  teachers, 
and  those  of  1866,  regulating  the  examination  of  theological  students  in 
Tubingen,  have  settled  the  system  as  follows :  (1.)  A  philological  sem- 
inary exists  at  Tubingen,  and  pedagogical  instruction  is  given  at  the 
theological  seminaries  by  eminent  teachers.  (2.)  Competitive  examina- 
tions are  held  twice  a  year  for  vacancies  in  the  chief  and  subordinate 
situations  in  the  secondary  schools.  (8.)  The  examining  board  is  com- 
posed of  professors  of  the  University,  and  prominent  gymnasial  teachers. 
(4.)  The  examinations  for  second  grades  of  position,  are  held  separate  and 
with  different  requirements,  and  on  the  different  subjects — ^may  be  held 
at  different  periods  by  the  same  candidate — the  philological  at  one,  and 
the  scientific  at  another.  (5.)  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination without  the  diploma  of  the  University,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  theological  seminary,  with  special  exceptions  for  subordinate  posi- 
tions, and  for  the  real-schools.  If  the  vacancy  is  for  a  professor's  chair 
(head-master  of  the  first  class,  gymnasium,)  the  candidate  must  submit 
a  Latin  essay  on  a  theme  set  by  the  examiners.  Students  of  Protestant 
theology  as  well  as  Catholic  theology,  at  the  William  College,  are  ex- 
empted from  certain  requirements  if  they  show  aptness  and  seem  to  de- 
vote themselvis  to  teaching.  (6.)  The  examinations  are  both  written 
and  oral.  The  subjects  are  obligatory  and  optional,  and  the  extent,  and 
authors  which  mubt  be  read,  are  specified.  For  the /^ret'tfjo^<?/*'«  place : 
Classical  philology,  German  and  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
religion  (for  non-theologians :)  the  following  are  optional :  Algebra, 
geometry,  and  singing.  For  the  yrofeH80T'%  place,  the  examination  goes 
deeper,  and  includes,  also,  physics,  and  the  literature  of  German  and 
French,  English,  Hebrew.     Both  classes  of  candidates  must  give  a  trial 
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lesson.    (7.)  In  according  the  certificates,  the  greatest  weight  is  attached 
to  classical  philology  and  the  trial  lessona 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Philological  Seminary  were  reTised  in 
1867,  when  provision  was  made  for  a  separate  library,  and  students  were 
strongly  urged  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Qerman  and  French. 

For  teacher  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  real  and  Latin  schools  {Collar 
boratoren\  there  is  an  examination,  established  July  20, 1864,  in  which  a 
disUnction  is  made  between  them  and  the  elementary  teachers,  (with 
pupils  preparing  for  the  secondary,)  who  do  not  instruct  in  any  foreigD 
language.  The  last  are  required  to  pass  the  common  elementary  teach- 
ers^ examination,  and  the  former  must  pass  on  the  following  subjects  : 
Bible,  history,  geography  of  Palestine,  penmanship,  German  composition, 
elements  of  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  arithmetic ;  Latin, 
(if  they  are  to  be  employed  in  Latin  schools,)  French,  (if  in  real  schools) ; 
optional :  planimetry,  drawing,  and  singing. 

5.  Legal,  financial^  and  $ocial  p<mtion  of  teachers  generally. — The 
government  having  provided  this  elaborate  examination  apparatus,  to 
support  competent  teachers,  labored  at  the  same  time  to  improve  their 
position.     The  first  attempt,  in  1793,  accomplished  little.     In  1806,  the 
*^  Supreme  Board  of  Studies  "  was  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  University,  while  the  secondary  schools  re- 
mained under  the  superintendence  of  the  church  authorities  till  1817, 
when  they  came  under  the  former  board,  which  was  changed,  and  design 
nated  a  "Council  of  Studies"  (Studienrath.)    The  teachers  of  these 
schools  were  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  clerical   profession, 
and  aspired  to  join  the  clergymen's  widows'  fund.     In  consequence  of 
their  number  being  increased  on  the  establishment  of  real  schools,  which 
were  less  clearly  connected  with  the  church,  some  legislation   became 
necessary  to  regulate  their  position.     By  a  resolution  of  July  6,  1842, 
they  were  divided  into  two  grades.     The   first,    teachers  of  the  higher 
classes  (scholars  of  over  14  years),  were  placed  on  nearly  the  same  foot- 
ing of  other  government  officers,  except  in  their  claim  to  a  pension, 
which  was  fixed  at  700  florins,   and  their  widows  at  80  florins.     The 
second  grade,  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  (scholars  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14),  fared  even  worse. .   In  spite  of  the  appeals  to  the  public  and 
the  government,  it  was  only  after  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
that  teachers  of  the  first  grade  were  placed,  in  regard  to  pensions,  on  a 
level  with  other  government  officials,  by  a  resolution  of  September  7, 
1849.     The  law  of  April  4,  1861,  raised  the  widows-  pension,  of  teachers 
of  the  second  grade,  to  120  and  150  florins,  which,  by  another  law, 
(July  16,  1868,)  was  increased  one-third,  thus  satisfying  all  just  demands. 

Prior  to  1848  the  salary  of  secondary  school- teachers  amounted  to  600 
florins  with  free  residence  ;  and  of  the  teachers  of  lower  classes  to  250-500 
florins.  All  these  places  were,  in  1858,  improved  by  an  increase  of 
50-200  florins,  with  this  provision,  that  this  additional  sum  was  paid  en- 
tirely out  of  the  government  funds  to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes, 
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whilil  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  one-faslf  of  ibis  ineraase  wis 
chsr^ed  on  the  oommuoes,  which  in  flMtnjr  cases  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  {Mj  the  sama  In  1864  aootiier  increase  of  fifty  florins  was 
granted  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  payahie  in  the  eame  way.  Of  late  the 
saJaries  have  been  again  raised,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish 
between  those  employed  at  laiiger  institutioDs  and  those  at  smaller  insti- 
tutions. A  sum  of  5,000  florins  is  annually  ^>propriated,  which  is  dis- 
tributed in  25  shares  of  100  florins  each,  and  50  shares  of  50  florins, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  hare  been  in  seryice.  In  1867,  75 
teachers  out  of  a  total  number  of  186  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 

The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  smaller  Latin  and  real-schools  will  be 
Increased  every  Ave  years  by  25  florins,  till  it  reach  700  florins ;  that  of 
the  eollabarataren  is  in  the  same  manner  to  be  raised  to  725  florins ;  and 
that  of  the  "preeepton  "  and  lai^r  real-echool  teachers  to  1,000  florins. 
The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  gymnasia  is  somewhat  higher,  varying  for 
teachers  in  the  lower  classes  from  800  to  1,450  florins,  for  those  in  higher 
classes  from  1,200  to  2,000.  Although  much  has  thus  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  financial  position  of  teachers,  the  increase  does  not  exceed  the 
eonstant  increase  in  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life. 

Before  considering  the  civil  position  of  the  teachers  as  officials,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recall  that  the  government  superintendence  of  schools 
was  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the  administration  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  1805,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  famous  historian  Spittler  was  placed.  Till  1848  this 
Ministry  was  associated  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in  that 
year  it  received  its  present  independent  organization.  Next  to  the  Min- 
istry stands  a  central  board,  at  first  called  Olftrstudiendirection^  and 
since  1817  Studienrath,  but  in  1866  changed  to  a  Ministerial  Bureau  of 
Classical  and  Real-schools,  (Ministerial  abtheilung  fur  GeUhrten  und 
BeaUehulen,) 

The  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  teachers,  marked  by 
the  different  authorities  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  different  salaries 
paid,  shows  itself  in  the  separate  conferences  which  each  class  of  teachers 
hold  among  themselves,  only  occasionally  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  conference.  These  conferences,  although  entirely  voluntary,  are 
indicative  of  a  certain  class  spirit  At  these  conferences,  discussions  and 
essays  on  didactic,  pedagogic,  disciplinary,  and  financial  questions  are  in 
order. 

There  is  published  at  Stuttgard  a  pedagogical  journal,  liberally  subsi- 
dized by  the  government,  {Correspondenzblatt  fur  QeUhrten  und  Real- 
Bchulen,)  which  may  be  considered  as  the  Wurtemberg  organ  for  this 
cla.<s  of  teachers. 

In  the  "  classes  of  rank  "  {Rang-ordnung)  of  the  different  officers  of 
the  civil  service,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  have  a  more  ap- 
propriate position  since  1821.  But  even  here  a  distinction  is  made,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  teachers  of  higher  real-schools,  who  rank  some 
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degrees  lower  than  those  at  the  gymnasia.  A  similar  distinction  is  made 
in  their  relations  to  the  school  authorities.  The  teachers  of  the  Latin 
and  real-schools  in  the  country  towns  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  school-board,  which  since  1822  is  formed  by  the  so-called 
^'Church  convention/*  {Kircheneontent^)  consbting,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  of  the  mayor,  and  one  or  more 
members  of  the  communal  council.  This  board  has  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  these  schools,  receives  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  visits 
the  schools,  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  central  authorities  on  their 
condition  and  the  character  and  success  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
may  attend  the  sessions  of  this  board,  but  legally  they  have  no  seat  or 
vote,  whilst  the  elementary  teachers  are  ex-offieio  members.  This  local 
board  does  not  report  directly  to  the  central  authorities,  but  through  the 
district  bor;  'I  (BeeirkMmt^)  composed  of  the  amtmann  (governor  of  the 
district)  and  the  dean  {Deean^)  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
district.  The  seminaries,  lyceums  and  gymnasia,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  directly  with  the  central  authorities.  A  new  resolution  of  January 
20,  1868,  grants  the  same  privilege  to  the  higher  real-schools  at  Stutt- 
gard  and  Ulm,  but  not  to  the  other  higher  real-schools.  With  these  few 
exceptions  (Stuttgard  and  Ulm),  the  teachers  of  the  real  and  Latin 
schools  do  not  rank  with  those  of  the  classical  institutions,  not  only  in 
their  financial  position,  but  as  officers  of  the  civil  service. 

Secondary  Institutions  of  a  Private  CJiaracier. 

Public  schools  of  this  grade  are  so  numerous  and  good  that  there  are 
only  four  private  secondary  schools  in  Wurtemberg,  viz.,  Hayer's  Tnsti- 
tute  at  Stuttgard,  with  159  scholars ;  Kornthal  (a  settlement  of  a  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the  Moravians)  Church 
School,  with  86  scholars ;  the  Salon  near  Ludwigsburg,  with  95  scholars, 
and  Dr.  Klose's  institution  at  Canstatt,  with  40  scholars.  The  scholars 
in  these  institutions  are  prepared  for  the  higher  kinds  of  trades,  for  the 
higher  Gymnasium  classes  or  the  lower  Seminary  classes,  as  also  for  the 
University,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Military  Academy. 

All  private  schools  of  this  grade  must  at  their  establishment  get  a 
special  permit  from  the  Ministry,  and  are  subject  to  the  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  the  State  authorities,  viz.,  of  the  district  board,  and  the 
ministerial  Bureau  for  Classical  and  Real-schools.  The  directors  of  each 
must  make  an  annual  report,  through  the  district  board,  of  the  number 
of  teachers,  scholars,  and  other  statistics  called  for,"  and  also  statements 
as  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  teachers;  and  forward 
any  complaints  made  by  pupils  against  teachers  and  directors.  These 
schools  receive  no  subsidy  from  the  State  funds,  and  their  directors  and 
teachers  are  at  this  time  not  obliged  to  pass  a  State  examination. 

The  Maturity  Examination. 
The  maturity  or  final  examination  is  held  twice  annually,  at  Easter 
and  in  the  Fall,  by  an  examining  committee  composed  of  teachers  of  the 
different  secondary  schools  in  Stuttgard,  under  the  superintendence  of 
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the  **  Superior  council  of  studies  *'  (oherstudien  hehorde.)  This  examina- 
tion was  first  introduced,  (1809-1811.)  to  prevent  poorly  qualified  candi- 
dates from  resorting  to  the  seminaries  or  University,  to  escape  military 
service,  from  which  such  students  were  exempt  This  maturity  examin- 
ation rightly  carried  out,  should  have  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
the  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasia,  as  the  central  examination  {Landex- 
ameuy)  did  on  the  Latin  schools ;  but  as  it  was  at  first  exceedingly  lax^ 
and  as  no  limit  as  to  age  was  presented,  it  exercised  an  unhealthy  ioflu* 
ence,  and  ditscouraged  teachers  and  real  Siholurs  to  see  many  unqualified 
candidates  enter  upon  the  academic  studies.  Between  1850-1854,  there- 
fore, the  regulations  were  essentially  altered :  (1,)  by  limiting  the  age  of 
admittance  to  the  1 8th  year,  completed  ;  (2,)  by  excluding  all  candidates 
not  recommmended  by  the  teachers  at  the  gymnasium ;  (3,)  by  making 
this  examination  a  test  of  the  testimonials  given  by  the  teachers,  and 
limiting  the  subjects  to  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  German,  mathematics,, 
and  history ;  (4,)  by  adding  geography  and  logic  for  those  who  had  not 
gone  through  a  regular  gymnasial  course.  These  conditions,  and  a  firui 
and  consistent  administration  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  both 
on  the  gymnasia,  and  the  University.  Besides  this  examination,  another 
has  been  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  gymnasial  course  by  two  minis- 
terial resolutions  of  July  and  August,  1868,  to  meet  the  requisition  of  the 
new  military  law,  which  required  every  man  to  serve  in  the  army,  but 
absolves  graduates  of  the  gymnasia,  the  real  schools,  and  lyceums,  who 
pass  this  examination,  with  honor,  by  one  year's  voluntary  service.  The 
same  questions  are  sent  annually  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  by  the 
central  authorities,  to  the  directors  of  the  various  classical  schools,  and 
answered  on  one  and  the  same  day  by  all  the  pupils.  The  subjects  are : 
Latin,  Greek,  (French  for  those  who  do  not  study  Greek,)  German  com- 
positions, algebra  up  to  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geometry  as  far  as 
circles,  history  up  to  the  end  of  West  Roman  empire.  The  oral  part  of 
the  examination  cofnpriscs  translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
(French  for  those  i^^ho  do  not  study  Greek.)  Those  who  pass  the  exam- 
ination receive  a  certificate  which  entiles  them  to  enter  the  army  for  the 
one  year's  voluntary  service. 

Similar  regulations  were  made  for  the  real-schools.  The  written  ex- 
aminations are  on  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms, 
planimetry  complete,  stereometry,  and  the  most  important  portions  of 
trigonometry,  translation  from  German  into  French,  German  composi- 
tion, history,  geography,  mathematical  geography,  special  geography  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  linear  and  freehand  drawing.  The  oral  ex- 
amination comprises  French,  reading  of  Gernian  prose  and  poetry.  In 
the  place  of  stereometry  and  trigonometry,  scholars  may  be  examined  in 
mercatile  arithmetic,  physics,  chemistry,  and  English.  Scholars  who 
pass  the  examination  receive  a  certificate  by  which  they  absolve  the  mili- 
tary requisition  by  one  year's  service,  and  which  also  enables  the  holder 
to  enter  the  mathematical  class  of  tlie  polytechnic  school. 
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1.  Attefidan&e  at  $6Kool  eompared  mth  the  total  ptipuUUum  and  the 
reHgicui  denominations. 

The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Wnrteinbefg  on  Dec:  3,  IMT, 
atnonnted  to  1,778,479,  ?!&,  1,220,109  ProtesUnts,  643,(M)1  Catholics, 
S,017  belonging  to  other  denominations,  and  11,062  Jews.  During  Che 
scholastic  year  1800^1867,  the  secondary  schools  of  Wurtemberg  were 
attended  by  10,663  scholars,  (one  scholar  to  every  108  inhabitants.)  Of 
these  scholars,  8,470  were  Protestants,  1,780  Catholics,  834  Jews,  and 
18  belonged  to  other  religious  denominations.  It  appears  that  secondary 
education  is  most  sought  for  by  the  Jews  and  least  of  all  by  the  Cath- 
olics, while  the  Protestants  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  for  there  is 
1  scholar  to  every  84  Jews,  1  to  eirery  148  Protestants,  and  1  to  every 
314  Catholics. 

The  attendance  on  Gymnasia,  Latin  and  Real -schools  showed  the  fok" 
lowing  figures : 

Scholars  at  the  Latin  Schools  and  Gymnasia) 4,646 

Secondary  scholars  in  Elementary  Schools, 490 

Total, 6,141 

SeboUrs  at  the  Beal-flcbooli^ « 3,917 

Beai  Scholars  in  the  Elementory  Sobools, 495 

Total, 6,412 

Or  one  Latin  scholar  to  every  346  inhabitants,  and  one  real-scholar  to 
every  328.  Classing  the  Latin  scholars  [this  term  here  always  includes 
the  scholars  of  the  Gymnasia]  according  to  religion,  there  are  among 
them  4,081  Protestants,  947  Catholics,  100  Jews,  and  7  of  other  denom- 
inations ;  consequently  there  is  1  Latin  scholar  to  every  298  Protestants, 
1  to  every  684  Catholics,  and  1  to  every  110  Jews.  Among  the  Real- 
scholars  there  are  4,396  Protestants,  783  Catholics,  228  Jews,  and  0 
belonging  to  other  denominations ;  thus  there  is  1  real-scholar  to  eveiy 
277  Protestants,  1  to  every  094  Catholics,  and  1  to  every  51  Jew& 

Statistics  show  that  of  4,081  Protestant  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools, 
only  440  advance  into  the  higher  classes ;  of  the  947  Catholic  scholars 
only  202,  and  of  the  100  Jewish  scholars  only  0.  Of  the  total  number 
of  Latin  scholars  there  devote  themselves  to  higher  academic  studies  one- 
fourth  of  the  Catholic  scholars,  one-ninth  of  the  Protestants,  and  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  Jews ;  that  is  to  say,  sixteen-seventeenths  of  the 
Jewish  scholars  close  their  education  with  the  fourteenth  year  and  enter 
some  practical  sphere  of  activity ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  eight-ninths 
of  the  Protestants  and  three-fourths  of  the  Catholics.  In  the  Real- 
schools  the  number  of  those  who  close  their  education  with  the  four- 
teenth year  is  comparatively  still  larger.  Of  6,412  real-scholars  only  806 
enter  the  higher  Real-schools,  i.  «.  about  one-fifleenth. 
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In  the  •cholastic  year  1862-1853,  the  86  Classical  schools  (Gynmasia, 
Lyceums,  Latin-schools  and  Seminaries)  were  attended  by  4,105  schol- 
ars, and  the  66  Real-schools  by  8,867  scholars ;  showing  an  increase  in 
fourteen  years  of  scholars  at  the  Classical  schools  of  1,000,  and  at  the 
Real-schools  of  2,000.  The  number  of  Classical  schools  during  this 
period  has  increased  by  4*  that  of  the  Real-schools  by  18. 

2.  Number  o/schoolSf  clasiea,  and  teach&rt'  places. 

During  the  scholastic  year  1866-7  there  were  in  operation  9  (so-called) 
elementary  schools,  with  22  secondary  classes  and  22  teachers*  places ; 
90  classical  schools  [vis.  4  lower  theological  seminaries,  7  gymnasia,  (8 
with  boarding-schools,)  4  lyceums,  and  75  lower  Latin  schools,]  with 
229  classes  and  247  teachers*  places,  (vias.,  88  classes,  with  60  teachers* 
places  at  the  seminaries  and  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasia  and  lyceums ; 
67  classes,  with  64  teachers*  places  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  gymnasia  and  lyceums ;  129  classes  with  128  teachers*  places  in  the 
lower  Latin  schools.  The  lower  Latin  schools  are  differently  organiEed  \ 
84  consist  of  only  1  class,  80  of  2,  10  of  8,  1  of  5  classes  (called  Fwda- 
gogium)  at  Esslingen.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  one  class  of 
the  classical  schools  is  therefore  20 ;  19  to  one  teacher;  in  one  class  of 
the  (so-called)  elementary  school,  45. 

In  the  same  year  (1866-7)  the  number  of  real-schoob  was  79,  viz,,  70 
lower  real-schools,  and  9  with  higher  real^classea  The  total  number  of 
classes  is  167,  (16  provisional,)  with  158  teachers,  viz.,  19  in  the  higher 
and  189  in  the  lower  real-school  classes.  Their  organization  differs ;  1 
(in  Stuttgard)  with  29  classes ;  3  with  8  classes  each,  4  with  5  classes, 
6  with  8,  11  with  2,  and  54  with  1  class  each.  There  are  in  167  classes, 
4,917  scholars,  (an  average  of  29  scholars  to  a  class,)  with  178  teachers, 
(including  20  temporarily  appointed.)  an  average  of  27  scholars  to  a 
teacher.  During  a  period  of  84  years,  (1838*1867,)  201  real  school 
teachers  were  appointed,  an  average  of  6  new  appointments  per  year. 
In  1867,  14  new  real-school  teachers  were  appointed,  whilst  only  5  left 
In  the  same  year,  20  candidates  passed  the  examination,  (viz.,  5  real- 
school  teachers,  18  eollaboratoren^  and  2  real  professors.  During  the  14 
years  from  1858  to  1867,  151  classical  teachers  were  appointed,  an  aver- 
age of  10  new  appointments  per  year.  During  the  same  period,  156 
candidates  passed  the  examination.  This  number,  however,  was  not  suf- 
ficient, and  the  government  has  hitherto  been  constantly  obliged  to 
appoint  a  number  of  non-examined  candidates. 

8.  Expenses. 

a,  Gontributians  by  the  State  and  the  commune, — The  State  contribution 
fi)r  superior  instruction  during  the  fiscal  period  1867-1870  amounted,  to 
164,150  florins  per  annum,  which  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  Expenses  of  the  Classical  and  Philological  Seminary, 1,976  fl. 

II.  Expenses  of  Classical  Instruction,  * 

Lower  Seminaries  and  Central  Examination  (Landeocamen)  81, 195  fl. 

Gymnasia,  Lyceumi,  Latin  Schools, 118,683  fl. 

Sundries, 8,170  fl. 

Total 207.948  fl. 
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III.  For  Real-schools, 69,635  fl- 

IV.  For  Real-schools  and  Classical  Schools  in  common, 

Gymnastics, 23,000  fl 

Increase  of  salarica,  Ac, 50,592  (i 

Contributions  towards  the  pension  fund, 20,500  ti. 

Contributions  towards  the  widows'  fund, 500  ti. 

Total, 364,150  fl. 

The  sum  devoted  by  the  State  to  the  classical  institutions  is  more  thao 
three  times  as  large  as  that  devoted  to  the  real-schools.  Even  if  the 
amount  (81,195  fl.)  chiefly  devoted  to  theological  instruction  is  deducted* 
the  remainder  (126,758  fl.)  is  twice  as  large  as  that  given  to  the  real- 
schools.  The  reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  governmental  preference 
for  the  classical  at  the  expense  of  the  realistic  instruction,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  have  certain  historic  claims,  which  can  not  at  once 
be  ignored  or  changed.  By  degrees  the  number  of  classical  schools  is 
being  reduced.  There  are  already  quite  a  number  of  Latin  schools, 
which  for  years  have  scarcely  been  able  to  survive  the  competition  of  the 
modem  instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  real-schools  the  principle  has  heen  maintained  that 
schools  of  the  lower  grade  are  essentially  communal  institutions,  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  the  communes,  with  only  occasional  subsidies  from 
the  State,  which  was  originally  the  case  with  many  of  the  Latin  schools, 
but  with  regard  to  these,  the  church  authorities  lent  a  helping  hand,  and 
many  even  were  entirely  supported  by  such  aid  and  special  church 
fhnds.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school 
at  Stuttgard.  The  former,  founded  in .  the  16th  century  and  supported 
originally  by  the  church,  is  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  supported 
by  the  State,  whilst  the  real-school,  founded  in  1818,  is  for  the  greater 
part  maintained  by  the  commune  of  Stuttgard.  The  expense  of  the 
real -school  in  Stuttgard  for  the  scholastic  year  1867-1868  amounted  to 
45,154  florins,  which  was  met  as  follows:  by  the  State,  15,243  fl.;  by 
the  commune,  16,011  fl. ;  by  school-fees,  16,900  fl.  The  expense  of  the 
gymnasium  for  the  same  period  was  48,816  fl.,  while  the  commune  of 
Stuttgard  only  pays  817  fl.,  and  the  State  85.999  fl.,  the  remainder. 
12,000  fl.,  being  borne  by  the  school  fees.  The  proportion  of  State  con- 
tributions to  the  communal  ones  is  therefore  as  three-fourths  to  one- 
sixtieth. 

'  In  December,"  1861,  the  total  expense  of  the  real-schools  was  166,141 
florins,  viz.,  State  contribution,  54,527  fl.  ;  communal  contribution, 
78,440  fl. ;  school-fees,  33,173  fl.  Entirely  different  is  ,the  proportion  with 
regard  to  the  classical  schools  for  the  same  year,  which  we  take,  as  we 
have  no  later  exhibit  of  their  financial  status.  In  that  year  the  total 
expense  amounted  to  177,197  fl.  Of  this  sum,  75,881  fl.  were  paid  by 
the  State,  and  77,097  fl.  by  the  communes,  whilst  the  remainder,  24,000  fl., 
was  paid  by  the  school-fees.  Since  then  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
teachers  has  been  increased ;  since  1858  and  1864  the  salaries  have  been 
considerably  raised,  the  increase  with  the  60  teachers'  places  in  the  upper 
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classes  being  paid  by  the  State,  and  in  tbe  lower  classes  half  by  the  State 
and  half  by  the  communes.  But  the  proportion  between  the  two  con- 
tributing parties  has  not  been  altered  materially. 

h.  School-fees. — There  are  no  uniform  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  school-fees  to  be  paid,  nor  the  modes  in  which  the  avails  shall 
be  employed.  There  are  towns  (generally  wealthy)  where  no  school-fees 
are  exacted  either  in  elementary  or  in  higher  schools,  as  in  Nagold.  In 
some  communes  the  fee  is  small,  and  is  raised  to  remind  parents  of  the 
fact,  and  the  value  of  public  instruction.  The  highest  sum  is  paid  by 
the  externes  (non-boarders)  pupils  of  the  lower  seminaries,  viz.,  28  fl.  per 
year,  which  is  semi-annually  distributed  in  equal  portions  to  the  three 
teachers  longest  in  service.  The  lowest  school-fee  known  is  2  florins  per 
annum.  Unless  affected  by  endowments,  or  other  special  cause,  the 
school-fee  at  superior  schools  is  higher  than  at  lower  ones,  and  in  larger 
than  in  smaller  towns ;  and  at  real-schools  than  at  gymnasia,  lyceums, 
and  Latin  schools.  In  Stuttgard,  where  the  school-fee  at  the  real-school 
varies  (according  to  the  class)  from  16  to  26  florins,  at  the  gymnasium  it 
is  from  20  to  22  fl.  At  the  real-school  of  Tubingen  the  school-fee  in  all 
classes  is  6  fl.,  but  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  same  city  it  varies  from  11 
to  18fl.  In  some  country  towns  the  real-scholar  annually  pays  2  and 
the  Latin  scholar  7  florins ;  frequently  sons  of  teachers  are  entirely  ex- 
empt In  many  institutions,  especially  in  those  which  are  aided  or  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  a  certain  number  of  free  places  exist,  which  are 
granted  annually  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  designated  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  school.  In  some  towns  there  are  legacies  for  maintaining  free 
places,  which  are  bestowed  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  legacy. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  school-fees  have  constituted  part  of  the 
teachers*  salary.  The  amount  chargeable  to  this  source  is  calculated 
according  to  an  average  for  a  number  of  years.-  This  mode  of  raising 
income  and  its  application  to  the  salary  of  teachers  has  a  good  influence 
on  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  zeal  of  teachers,  but  its  collection 
by  the  teachers  often  engenders  strife  among  the  teachers  of  different 
schools,  and  between  teachers  and  pupils.  The  government  therefore  of 
late  has  transferred  the  collecting  of  the  fees  to  some  public  officer,  with 
instructions  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  to  the  teachers.  This  is  done  in 
all  new  schools  and  classes,  and  is  gradually  applied  to  old  institutions, 
which  cling  to  their  traditions.  The  rule  is  not  uniform — in  some  schools 
the  whole  sum  goes  to  a  special  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  as 
in  Stuttgard ;  in  others,  as  at  Tubingen,  the  whole  sum  is  paid  into  the 
city  treasury,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  a  stipulated  salary,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  collected  from  this  source ;  in  others,  it  is  paid  into 
the  treasury,  with  no  advantage  to  the  teachers. 
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L     HlflTOBT.     POFUianON.     OOYBBiniBirr. 

Thb  ^*Fbb  HAMSiAfio  CmH,"  Fnnkfart  on  the  Main,  Hamburg,  Bre* 
men,  and  Labedc,  formed  ft  anion  in  1816,  by  which  they  became  a  coi^ 
porate  member  of  the  (German  GonMeracy,  with  one  joint  Tote  in  the 
diet  This  union  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  famous  "  Hanseatic  League'* 
which,  first  entered  into  by  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  in  1241,  for  mutual 
i^fety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  all  the 
principal  cities  between  Holland  and  Livonia,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  century  the  power  and  influence  of  the  League  gradually  declined, 
until  in  1 680  it  was  dissolved,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  alone  re- 
maining faithftil  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  **free  cities"  they  are  also  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  subject  to  any  superior  lord  but  were  imme- 
diately under  the  empire,  possessing  various  privileges  and  distinctions 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  purchase. 

Hamburg  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repub- 
lie  of  an  area  of  186  square  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  territories, 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Liibeck.  Its  population  in  1860 
was  230,000 — ^176,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamburg  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  trans- 
atlantic emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  business  in  marine 
insurance.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
the  sovereign  power  being  exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  members, 
and  a  leigislative  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  Bfe,  who  annually  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number. 

FBANxroRT  possesses  a  small  territory  of  about  thirty-nine  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1861  of  about  87,500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Germany,  and  from  its  position  has  fh)m  an  eariy  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  its  banking  transactions.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  senate, 
'With  four  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  by 
the  citizens;  the  legislative  chamber  is  composed  of  fifty-seven  members, 
and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  true  of  Hamburg,  the  so 
pi'eme  tribunal  at  Liibeck. 
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Bkbmsn  posseases  an  area  of  112  square  miles,  with  a  total  population 
in  1862  of  98,500,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  city  itself;  6,600  to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  com> 
merce,  especially  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  exceedingly  thriving^ 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBECK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  1 42 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  60,614.  It  is  still  a  thriving  commercial  town,,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  formerly.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members.  • 

n.      GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Free  Cities,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals — they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
so  continued  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  tiroes  of  the  Carlovingians,  at  leasts  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  others^ 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St.  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the'  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corv^,  from 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  Q84— of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Lubeck  was  probably  founded  in  1163,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  -and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — ^in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  th^  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.     A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  thia 

« 

school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1806,  when  its  last  scholas- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  *^  exterior  **  school,  from  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  "dom- 
iciliary *'  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  ecclesi- 
astics.    The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  "  scholasticus,"  whose  duty  it 
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was  "to  f^ve  faithful  instruction  in  the  scholastic  sciences,  and  especially 
in  grammar.'*  The  lower  division  was  an  elementary  boys*  school  (trivial 
^school)  under  the  direction  of  the  *' rector  scholarum**  or  "magister 
scholarum,"  also  known  as  "  ludi  magister/*  who  was  appointed  by  the 
scholasticus  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.  When  afterwards  the  domicil- 
iary school  declined  and  with  it  the  efiSciency  of  the  scholasticus  as  an 
instructor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.  The 
office  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  after,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter. 
■  Hence  by  degrees,  in  later  times,  the  rector  scholarum  became  the  only 
teacher,  appeared  on  festive  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gave 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.  He  also  had  his 
assistants  (called  "  loca  tenentes,"  'Mocati,"  "socii,"  "  collaboratores,"  or 
"substituti,")  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.  The 
tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Lubeck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.  These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.  Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm^s  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the  "  Kind-  und  Hausmarchen,"  H.,  XXXII.)  In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  German  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Ghreek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  all.  Reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing* 
ing  received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.  For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  **  lectures  "  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.  These  lectures 
•  have  continued  in  Lubeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentz,  the  domiciliary  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  "  Frater- 
nity of  Poor  Scholars,"  founded  about  1285  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  classical  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agricola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  The 
youth  applied  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
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Bbbmen  possesses  an  area  of  112  square  miles,  with  a  total  population 
in  1862  of  98,500,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  city  itself  6,500  to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  com* 
merce,  especially  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  exceedingly  thriving^ 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councflors,  and  to  & 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBECK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  1 42 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  50,614.  It  is  still  a  thriving  commercial  town,,  though  b}'  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  formerly.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members.  i 

U.      GEKERAL  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Free  Oixnss,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents  and  cathedrals — they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
so  continued  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  tiroes  of  the  Garlovingians,  at  least,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  others^ 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known,  to  have 
previously  superintended  the' Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corv^,  from 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  Q84— of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Liibeck  was  probably  founded  in  1163,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  -and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  thQ  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  ibis 
school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1805,  when  its  last  scholar- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  *^  exterior  "  school,  firom  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  ^*  dom- 
iciliary "  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  ecclesi- 
astics.    The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  **  scholasticus,"  whose  duty  it 
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was  "  to  give  faithful  instruction  in  the  scholastic  sciences,  and  especially 
in  grammar/*    The  lower  division  was  an  elementary  boys*  school  (trivial 
^hool)  under  the  direction  of  the  *' rector  scholarum"  or  **magister 
scholarum,"  also  known  as  **  ludi  magister/*  who  was  appointed  by  the 
scholasticus  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.     When  afterwards  the  domicil- 
iary school  declined  and  with  it  the  efficiency  of  the  scholasticus  as  an 
instructor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.     The 
office  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  after,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter. 
Hence  by  degrees,  in  later  times,  the  rector  scholarum  became  the  only 
teacher,  appeared  on  festive  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gave 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.     He  also  had  his 
assistants  (called  "  loca  tenentes,"  "locati,"  "socii,"  "  collaboratores,"  or 
**substituti,")  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.     The. 
tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Lubeck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.      These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.      Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm^s  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the  "  Kind-  und  Hausmarchen,"  II.,  XXXIl.)     In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  German  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  all.     Reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing- 
ing received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.     For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  **  lectures  "  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.      These  lectures 
'  have  continued  in  Lubeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentz,  the  domiciliary  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  "  Frater- 
nity of  Poor  Scholars,"  founded  about  1286  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  classical  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agricola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  The 
youth  applied  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
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members  into  tbe  school  oomroittee.  Tho  first  eodesiaskical  anthority  of  the  icmm 
is  also,  ex-ojfieiOj  a  member  of  the  oommittee :  and  if  the  town  contains  bollk 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  the  oommittee  most  be  composed  of  equid  proportioBB 
of  members  of  the  different  parties.  The  county  courts  have  the  power  of  annnl- 
ling  the  election  of  any  member,  if  they  see  reason  to  deem  him  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  snch  a  case,  the  town  authorities  are  obUged 
to  proceed  to  make  a  new  Section. 

The  duties  of  the  town  school  committees  are  to  provide  suflicient  school-room 
for  all  the  children  in  the  town  ;  to  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers ;  to  pay 
them  their  salaries  regulariy ;  to  provide  all  needful  apparatus  for  the  schools ;  to 
keep  the  class-rooms  and  the  teachers'  houses  in  good  repair,  well  whitewashed, 
and  well  warmed ;  to  take  care  that  all  the  children  of  the  town  attend  school 
regularly ;  to  inspect  the  ichools  at  stated  intervals :  to  provtde  each  teioot  with 
a  play-ground ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  teachers  ezerdse  the  children  there 
every  morning  and  afternoon.  The  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
town  schools,  are  provided  from  the  treasury  of  the  corporation. 

The  town  coundllors  are  responsible  to  the  county  magistrate  and  to  the  central 
government  for  the  due  performance  of  these  several  duties.  If  they  ncfflcct  any 
of  them,  the  teachers  and  inspectors  complain  to  the  higher  authorities,  v^io  oblige 
them  to  conform  immediately  to  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Besides  these  municipal  authorities,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of 
the  whole  town,  it  often  happens,  that  each  school  in  the  town  has  its  peculiar 
schulvorstand,  corresponding  to  the  village  committees,  which  I  have  already 
desoribed.  These  committees,  where  they  do  exist  in  the  towns,  elect  their  own 
teachers,  and  collect,  in  their  several  districts,  the  necessary  school  funds  from  the 
heads  of  fiimilies  dwelling  there ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  district  school  committees 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  dis- 
trict, the  town  school  oommittee  is  obliged  to  come  forward  and  assist  it,  from  the 
general  town  funds.  The  latter  committee  is  the  general  superintendent  and 
amistant,  but  the  former  little  district  societies,  where  they  exist,  are  the  actual 
laborers.  Difikrence  of  religion  creates  no  grreater  difficulty  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  country  -parishes,  since  the  Romanists,  Plrotestants,  and  Jews  can,  if  they 
prefer,  manage  their  own  schools  separately,  by  means  of  the  little  schod  socie- 
ties, and  are  never  forced  into  any  sort  of  connection,  unless,  where  it  is  agree- 
able to  themselves.  » 

The  Prussian  government  seems  to  have  considered  the  education  of  the  ch3- 
dren  of  the  towns,  of  even  higher  importance,  than  that  of  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  to  have  required  the  formation  of  these  superior  committees  in  tbe 
towns,  as  a  sort  of  additional  security,  that  all  the  districts  of  a  town  should  be 
amply  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  careful  education  of  their 
children. 

These  committees  assemble  every  fortnight,  and  oftener  when  necessary,  at  the 
town  halls;  they  have  the  power  of  inviting  any  number  of  the  dersy  and 
teachers  of  the  towns  to  assist  at  their  conferences,  and  to  aid  them  with  their 
experience  and  counsels. 

In  .many  ports  of  Prussia  those  central  town  committees  are  superseding  the 
smaller  district  school  societies,  so  that  the  funds  of  all  the  town  schools,  and  the 
choice  and  induction  of  all  the  teachers  rest  entirely  with  the  one  central  town 
school  committee ;  and  in  the  case  of  towns  containing  difi^rent  religions  sects,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather  from  what  I  heard  in  Beriin — ^for  on  this  point  I  could  find 
no  express  regulation — ^the  Protestant  members  of  the  town  committee  appoint 
the  teachers  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and  the  Romanist  members  the  teachers  of 
the  Romanist  scthools. 

But  in  every  town  every  religious  porty  is  at  liberty,  if  it  pleases,  to  separate 
itself  from  the  central  town  committee,  and  to  form  its  own  separate  school  com- 
mittee, for  the  management  of  its  own  educational  affiiirs.  And  where  ever  the 
union  of  the  different  religious  parties  occasions  any  strife  and  disputes,  the  small 
district  committees  are  sure  to  be  formed.  Where  these  smaller  committees  do 
exist,  they  elect  the  teachers  for  the  schools  under  their  management. 

Great  advantages  are,  however,  insured,  when  the  management  of  all  the 
schools  in  any  town  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  instesd  of 
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each  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  its  separate  committee ;  or  when  all  the 
Komaniat  schools  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  and  all  the 
Protestant  scbods  under  the  directi<m  of  another.  For,  in  these  cases,  instead  of 
creating  a  great  number  of  small  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  each  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  classes,  in  which  children  of  very  different  ages  and  very 
djffisrent  degrees  of  proficiency  must  be  necessarily  mingled  and  taught  together, 
to  the  manSest  retarding  of  the  progress  of  the  more  forward  as  well  as  of  the 
more  backward,  several  schools  are  generally  combined,  so  as  to  form  one  large 
one,  containing  five  boys*  classes  and  five  girls'  classes.  In  these  classes,  the 
teachers  are  able  to  classify  the  children  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  teacher  may 
take  the  youngest  and  most  deficient,  another  the  more  advanced,  and  so  on.  In 
this  manner,  as  each  teacher  has  a  class  of  children,  who  have  made  about  the 
same  progress  in  their  studies,  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his  whole  energies 
npon  the  instruction  and  education  of  aU  his  scholars  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  in  school,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  neglect  one  part  of 
his  class  whilst  he  attends  to  another,  which  is  necessarily  the  case,  where  children 
of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  are  assembled  in  one  class-room,  and  which  is 
always  necessarily  the  cause  of  conmderable  noise  and  confusion,  tending  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  both  teachers  and  children. 

But,  besides  the  good  classification,  a  further  advantage,  which  results  from  this 
combination  of  schools,  is  the  greater  economy  of  the  plan.  When  each  school 
contains  only  two  class-rooms,  four  times  as  many  schools  are  required,  as  when 
each  school  contains  eight  rooms.  And  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  a  school- 
building  containing  dght  class-rooms  costs  as  much  as  four  school-buildings,  each 
of  which  contains  two  cl&ds-rooms.  Not  only  is  a  great  expenditure  saved,  iu 
the  mere  erection  of  the  exterior  walls  and  roob  of  the  buildings  themselves,  but 
a  still  greater  saving  is  efiected,  in  the  purchase  of  land,  as,  instead  of  increasing 
the  area  on  which  me  school  is  erected,  it  is  always  possible  to  increase  its  height. 

Nothing  can  be  more  liberal,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  towns 
have  provided  for  their  educational  wants.  The  buildings  are  excellent,  and  are 
kept  in  most  admirable  order. 

The  town  authorities  are  held  responsible  for  all  this ;  and,  wherever  I  went, 
I  found  large,  commodious,  and  beautifully  clean  school-rooms,  furnished  with  all 
that  the  teachers  could  possibly  require.  Along  the  length  of  the  rooms,  parallel 
desks  are  ranged,  fiicing  the  teacher's  desk,  which  is  raised  on  a  small  platform, 
80  that  he  may  see  all  his  scholars.  On  either  ade  of  him  are  large  blackboards, 
on  which  he  illustrates  the  subjects  of  his  lessons.  On  his  right  hand,  there  is 
generally  a  cabinet,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  books  and  objects  of  instruction 
which  belongs  to  the  school ;  and  all  around,  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  hang 
maps  of  different  countries,  and,  generally,  several  of  Germany,  delineating,  in  a 
strong  and  clear  manner,  all  the  physical  features  of  the  different  provinces  and 
kingdoms  which  compose  the  "  Fatherland." 

The  school-rooms  are  continually  whitewashed ;  and  should  there  be  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  village  authorities  to  keep  the  school -buildings 
in  proper  order,  or  to  provide  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  teachers  have 
always  the  power  of  complaining  to  the  inspectors,  or  to  the  country  magistrates, 
who  immediately  compel  the  authorities  to  attend  to  these  important  duties. 

Besides  the  schools,  which  are  managed  by  school  committees  in  the  viOagea 
and  towns,  and  which  might  be  denominated  public  schools,  there  is  another  class, 
which  would  fall  more  properly  under  the  designation  of  private  schoob. 

If  a  private  individual  is  desirous  of  establishing  a  school,  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing his  livelihood,  or  fh>m  a  desire  to  offer  to  the  poor  of  his  neighborhood  a  better 
education,  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  public  schools,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on 
the  following  conditions  :~^ 

1st,  That  the  school  be  opened  to  public  inspection,  on  the  ground,  that  as  the 
nation  is  directly  interested  in  the  moral  education  of  its  citizens,  so  it  ought  to 
be  assured,  that  none  of  the  children  are  subjected  to  inmioral  and  corrupting 
influences,  during  the  tame  when  their  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  impresskxna 
of  any  kind,  and  most  tenacious  of  them  when  received. 

2dly,  That  no  pem)u  be  employed  as  teacher  in  soch  school,  who  has  not  ob- 
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tained  a  teacher^B  diploma,  certifying  his  character  and  attainmenti  to  be  sadi,  ai 
to  fit  him  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

3dly.  That  the  school  be  supplied  with  a  play-groand,  and  that  the  diOdreo  be 
allowed  to  take  exercise  there  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  school 
hours. 

4thly,  That  at  least  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  instruction  m  reading,  viitiD^ 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  singing,  and  science  be  given  in  the  school. 

5thly,  That  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  be  provided  for  the  children ;  and, 

Gtbly,  That  the  rooms  are  kept  clean,  well  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  profuse  expenditure  on  all  the  material  of  education  in  the  Pruasian  Iowbb 
astonished  me  greatly,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  dame  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  empty  and  repulsive  interiors  of  many  of  our  national  schoiil- 
rooms.  with  their  bare  floors  and  uncovered  walls. 

I  took  the  greatest  pains  not  to  -be  deceived  on  this  point ;  and  hearing  that, 
owing  to  some  municipal  disputes,  education  had  made  less  progress  in  B^^riin 
than  elsewhere,  I  requested  Professor  Ilintze  of  Berlin,  to  direct  roe  to  the  wont 
school  in  the  city,  and,  having  visited  several  of  the  more  perfect  c«ies,  I  started 
one  morning  to  see  what  was  considered  a  poor  school  in  Prussia. 

It  was  managed  by  a  teacher,  who  had  established  a  school  for  the  poor  at 
his  own  expense,  as  a  private  speculation,  and  unconnected  with  the  town 
committees. 

I  found  a  good  house  containing/our  class-rooms,  each  of  which  was  fitted  op 
with  parallel  desks,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  who  had  been  care- 
fully educate,  and  had  obtained  his  diploma. 

I  found  a  good,  dry,  and  roomy  play-ground  attached  to  the  school,  a  very 
agreeable  and  seemingly  intelligent  head  master,  who  was  owner  of  the  school, 
and  manager  of  one  c^  the  classes  ;  and  the  only  cause  of  complaint  I  could  dis- 
cover, were,  that  the  rooms  were  lower  than  the  generality  of  school-rooms  in 
Prussia,  not  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  in  height  ]  thai  there  was  a  paucity  of 
maps,  blackboards,  &g.  ;  that  the  desks  were  placed  too  closely  together  ;  and  that 
the  walls  were  not  so  white  and  clean  as  in  the  town  schools.  But  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  while  walking  through  the  rooms  of  this  building,  if  these  people 
could  only  see  some  of  our  dame,  and  some  of  our  dirty  and  unfurnished  national 
schools,  what  a  palace  would  they  not  consider  this  to  be  ! 

The  regulations  which  I  have  been  describing,  by  means  of  which  the  enormous 
expenses  of  such  a  vast  educational  scheme  are  divided  between  all  the  di&rent 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  means  of  which  each  parish  is  held  responsiUe 
for  the  education  of  its  children,  have  been  followed  by  this  splendid  result — ^that, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  their  town  schools  contain  five  or  six  times  as  many 
class-rocrms  as  those  of  our  country,  the  Prui^ian  people  have  established  23,646 
schools,  which,  in  1844.  were  attended  daily  by  2,328,146  children,  and  were 
directed  by  29,639  highly  educated  teachers,  of  whom  neai'ly  28,000  were  young 
professors,  who  had  obtained  diplomas  and  certificates  of  character  at  the  normiS 
colleges  !  Kow,  could  this  magnificent  result  have  been  attained  if  the  people, 
the  clergy,  and  the  government  had  not  been  at  unity  on  this  great  question  ? 
Could  it  have  been  attained,  if  there  had  been  no  organization  of  the  parishes  and 
towns,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  different  educational  authorities  were  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  7  Could  the  government  alone  have  borne  tlie  enormous 
expenses  of  establishing  such  a  system  ?  Could  the  government  have  even  afforded 
to  carry  it  on  7  And,  above  all,  could  pnvate  charity  alone  have  effected  so  vaat 
and  splendid  a  result  7  These  are  questions  for  my  readers  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. 

The  central  committees  of  each  town  are  required  by  law  to  establish,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  institutions,  which  I  have  described,  one  or  more  tuperior pri- 
mary schools,  the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  town. 
The  cdncati6n  given  in  them  is  superior  to  that  given  in  the  primary  schoob 
themselves,  but  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  gymnatta  .  It  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical character  than  the  latter,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  middle  classes.  These  mperior  primary  institutions  are  intended  for 
aQ  those  children,  who  have  passed  through  the  primary  schools,  and  whose 
parents  wiuh  them  to  receive  a  better  education  than  that  given  in  the  latter 
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eBtablisbmeDts,  without  their  having  to  go  through  the  classical  course  of  the 
gymnasia. 

The  education  given  in  these  superior  schools,  as  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
Prussia,  is  gratuitous,  and  open  to  all  classes  of  society.  All  the  children  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  artizans,  many  of  the  boys,  who  afterward  enter  the 
teachers'  colleges,  as  well  as  many  others,  whose  parents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
very  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  even  children  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  richest 
classes  of  society,  are  to  be  found  pursuing  their  studies  there  together,  in 
the  same  class-rooms,  and  on  the  same  bencnes.  I  have  myself  seen  sons  of 
counts,  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  poor  laborers  work- 
^S  together  in  one  of  these  classes  in  Berlin.  • 

Above  these  superior  schools  are  the  real  schools  and  gymnasia^  or  colleges, 
where  a  cUueical  and  very  superior  course  of  education  is  pursued,  and  where 
the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  are  Instructed.  They  are  under  an 
entirely  different  direction ;  and  all  I  have  to  do  with  them  here,  is  to  mention, 
tliat  even  these  institutions  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  education  which  they  offer.  Even  in  these  elassieal  collies  chil- 
dren of  poor  laborera  are  sometimes  to  be  found  studying  on  the  same  benches  on 
which  sit  the  sons  of  the  rich.  It  is  very  instructive  to  observe,  that  in  Prussia, 
where  one  would  imagine,  according  to  the  doctrines  preached  in  England,  that 
the  government  should,  until  the  late  revolution,  have  feared  to  advance  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  no  one  has  seemed  to  have  an  idea,  that  too  much 
instruction  could  be  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  ey&ry 
one  has  acted  as  if  the  public  order  and  public  morally  depended  entirely  upon 
the  people  being  able  to  think.  A  theoretically  arbitrary  government  has  been 
doing  every  thing  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  enable  the  people  to  educate  their 
children  as  highly  as  possible,  and  lias  been  for  years  telling  them,  that  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  country  depend  greatly  on  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  while  here,  in  our  free  country,  we  still  find  people  speaking  and  acting,  as 
if  they  feared,  that  education  was  the  inevitable  harbinger  of  immorality  and 
disaffection. 

There  are  also  in  Prussia  a  great  number  of  endotoed  schools,  which  derive 
their  incomes  from  the  rents  of  lands,  or  from  the  mtercst  of  money  bequeathed 
to  them  by  charitable  individuals,  or  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  at 
different  times  by  the  government.  For  each  of  these  c&ses,  there'  is  an  excep- 
tion made  in  the  operation  of  the  municipal  regulations,  which  I  have  describea : 
neither  of  these  classes  of  schools  are  directed  by  Schulvorstande,  or  by  the  town 
committees.  The  teachers  for  the  former  class  are  chosen  by  the  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  will  of  the  devisor  ;  the  county  courts  being  enabled  to  annul 
the  elections,  if  a  bad  selection  is  made.  The  trustees,  however,  ar^  unable  to 
appoint  any  person,  as  teacher,  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma*  of  competency 
from  the  provincial  committee,  appointed  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  teachers' 
profession.  In  fact,  no  person  can  officiate  as  teacher,  in  any  Prussian  school, 
unless  he  has  obtained  such  a  diploma.  Hiis  is  the  parents*  guarantee,  that  he  is 
a  person,  to  whom  they  may  safely  intrust  their  children.  The  teachers  of  the 
class  of  schools,  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  government,  are 
appointed  by  the  coun^  courts.  The  town  committees  have,  however,  the  sur- 
veillance and  inspection  of  all  these  schools,  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  assist  them 
from  the  town'  funds,  if  their  own  do  not  suffice  for  their  efficient  mamtainance. 
The  municipal  anthoritieB  are  also  obliged  to  assist  all  the  parents,  who  are  too 
poor  to  do  it  themselves,  to  purchase  the  books,  slates,  pencils,  &c.,  required  for 
the  olasa  instruction ;  and  they  are  also  obliged  to  provide  decent  clothing  for 
such  children,  as  are  too  poor,  to  obtain  a  dress  sufficiently  respectable  for  school 
attendance.  And  here,  I  can  not  help  remarking,  on  the  general  appearance  of 
the  children  throughout  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  I  have  visited.  They 
were  generally  very  clean,  well  dressed,  polite,  and  easy  in  their  manners,  and 
very  healthy  and  active  in  their  appearance.  In  whatever  town  of  Prussia  the 
traveler  finds  himself,  he  may  always  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  walk  out  into  the  streets,  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock  in  the  mem- 
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^?i  *«  '•)  between  the  hoan  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  ciiaiiien  In  aoma 
towns,  a  stranger  would  imagine,  either  that  the  poor  had  no  children,  or  that 
they  never  let  them  go  ont  of  doors.  AH  the  children  he  wonld  see  in  the  alreela 
would  appear  to  him  to  be  those  of  respectable  shoi^eepers.  This  is  a  very  aat- 
isiactory  proof  of  the  good  eflEects  of  the  school  syatem,  as  cleanliness  aaad  neat- 
ness among  the  poor  are  invariable  symptoms  of  a  satisfiiotory  moral  and  physical 
condition. 

The  law  requires  that  every  school,  both  in  town  and  country,  shall  have  an 
open  space  of  ground  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  children  may  take  a  little  exerase 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  Tliis  is  a  very  important  regulation,  and  is  weO 
worthy  our  iTniUttJon.  The  children,  in  Grermany,  are  never  detained  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  school-room  at  one  time,  except  when  the  weather  is 
too  bad,  to  allow  of  their  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  hour  and  a  half, 
throughout  tlie  day,  they  are  ti^en  into  the  play-ground  for  ten  minutes*  exercise 
by  one  of  the  teachers ;  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  then  changed,  and  the  chil- 
dren return  refreshed  to  their  wwk.  In  the  towns  this  regulation  insures  other 
and  greater  advantages,  as  it  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  Sth  and  immorality  of 
the  streets.  In  most  cases,  our  town-schoob  have  no  yard  attached  to  them,  so 
that,  if  the  children  do  change  the  bad  and  noxious  air  of  the  school-room,  it  is 
only  for  the  dirt  and  depravity  of  the  streets,  where  they  are  brought  under  evil 
influenees,  much  more  powerful  for  injury,  than  those  of  the  schools  are  for  good. 

In  some  provinces  of  Prussia,  there  are  stall  some  few  of  the  old  class  of  great 
landowners,  between  whom,  in  former  days,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided, 
until  Stein  and  Hardenburg  put  tlie  laws  in  force,  which  destroyed  the  old  feudal 
system,  and  gave  the  peasants  an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing question  to  examine,  what  the  law  r^uires  these  landlords  to  do  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  on  their  estates.  I  have  already  m^itioned,  that  the  aelootioD 
of  the  teacher  is  left  to  them,  but  that  the  government  reserves  the  right  of  a 
veto  upon  their  choice,  in  all  cases  where  an  injudicious  election  is  made.  The 
landlords  are  required  to  keep  in  cood  repair  the  schools  upon  their  estates,  and 
to  pay  the  school-fees  for  the  children  of  all  the  poor  laborers  living  upon  them, 
and  not  able  to  pay  it  themselves.  They  are  also  obliged  to  furnish  the  materials, 
required  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  all  necessary  schod-bnildings ;  the  fuel 
required  for  the  school-rooms  and  teachers'  houses  through  the  winter ;  and, 
where  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  sum  which  is  necesEiary  for  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  children  of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves,  often  attend  the  vil- 
lage' schools,  and  work  at  the  same  desks,  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorest  peasants — a  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of  the  education  given  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  of  the  high  estimation,  m  which  the  teachers  are  generally 
held  by  all  classes  of  society. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  since  all  the  German  schools  were  conducted  on  the 
Bell  and  Lancasterian  methods,  the  children  being  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  young  and  half-educated  monitors,  as  in  our  own  parochial  schools  at  the 
present  day.  The  results  of  this  system  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  soon 
occasioned  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  Gierman  govern- 
ments, perceiving  how  grievously  the  mental  edud^on  and  mental  deyelopment 
of  the  children  were  retarded  by  subjecting  them  to  the  imperfect  care  of  half- 
educated  monitors,  prohibited  all  employment  of  monitors  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Hence,  it  became  necessary  to  considerably  increase  the  staff  of  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  expenditure  required  for  their  support  In  the  towns  this  has  been  produc- 
tive of  benefioial  results,  as  the  towns  can  always  nuse  sufficient  funds  for  the 
support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  I  generally  found  that  each  of  these 
schools  throughout  Germany  had  a  staff  of  from  six  to  twelve  teachers  attached 
to  it,  each  of  whom  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  had  been  specially  edu- 
cated in  the  classes  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  sohods,  from  his  sixth 
to  his  twentieth  year,  and  had  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitness  for  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  bad  devoted  himself. 

But  in  the  village  schools  the  results  of  this  rejection  of  all  monitorial  assist- 
ance has  been  less  satisfactory.  The  villages  are  not  generally  rich  enough  to 
support  more  than  two  teachers,  and  often  not  more  than  one,  and  this,  too,  in 
many  cases,  where  there  are  150  children  who  attend  the  school.    In  these  cases, 
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therefore,  moniton  are  greatly  needed  to  aasiet  in  maintaining  order  among  on« 
part  of  she  children,  while  the  teaoher  ia  inatrnoting  another  part,  and  to  relieve 
the  teaoher  from  the^nore  meohanical  part  of  olasB  inatriiotion,  so  that  he  may 
^pply  hie  ondiTided  attention  to  those  branohee  of  inatrootiona,  in  which  hie  supe- 
rior 8kil],*knowledffe,  and  experience  are  most  needed. 

Bat  the  prcgu<vces  which  the  Grermans  have  imbibed  against  the  monotorial 
aystem,  are,  as  yet,  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  perodve  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing monitors  in  the  village  schools.  Whenever  I  addressed  a  German  teaoher  on 
this  subject,  he  immediately  answered,  *^  Oh  I  we  have  had  enough  of  your  Lan- 
casterian  methods ;  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  try  them  again.''  It  was  very 
aarprising  to  me  to  see,  how  universal  and  how  strong  this  antipathy  to  monitors  waa 
throughout  Germany ;  but  it  served  to  show  me,  how  deep  an  interest  all  classes 
took  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  as  it  was  evident  that  they  only  rejected  this 
means  of  lessening  the  parochial  outlay  in  the  support  of  teachers,  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  essentially  injurious  to  the  sound  mental  progfeas  of  the  children. 

No  doubt  that  the  old  monitorial  system  waa  deserving  of  all  their  maledic- 
tions ;  but  it  would  well  become  the  Prussian  educational  authorities  to  consider, 
whether  the  means  between  the  old  system  and  the  present,  such,  viz.,  as  the 
monotorial  system  pursued  in  Holland  and  France,  is  not  the  true  state  of  things 
to  which  they  ought  to  aspire.  In  these  countries,  the  teachers  train  the  most 
promising  of  their  oldest  and  most  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  They  give 
them  instruction  in  the  evenings  when  the  day*s  work  in  the  school-room  is  over. 
These  monitors  are  paid  by  the  parochial  authorities  just  enough,  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  remain  at  their  posts  as  assistants  to  the  schoolmasters  until  about 
aeventeen  years  of  age,  after  which  time  they  are  removed  to  the  normal  colleges 
to  be  trained  as  teachers,  whilst  other  children  take  their  plaoee  in  the  vilk^ 
schools.  To  these  trained  and  paid  monitors  nothing  is  intrusted,  but  the  mere 
mechanical  parts  of  school  teaching,  such  at  the  elements  of  reading^  writing^ 
and  ttrithmetic.  All  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  parta  of  school  education, 
such  as  religious  instruction,  history,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  schoolmaster  himself.  But  the  principal  service  which  the  moni- 
tors render  to  the  teachers  is,  in  preserving  order  and  silence  in  the  school,  and  in 
watching  over  those  daases,  which  are  not  ibr  the  time  being  receiving  instruc- 
tion fipom  the  schoolmaster.  By  this  means,  one  able  master,  with  the  aid  of  two 
intelligent  monitors,  may  oondnct  a  school  of  100  children  ^  whenever  the  number, 
however,  exceeds  100,  there  should  in  all  cases  be,  at  the  least,  two  superior  teachers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  want  of  monitors  is  felt  most  in  the  village  schools ; 
for  the  town  schools  are  conducted  in  a  totally  difl^reat  manner.  In  a  town  a  greater 
number  of  children  are  found  assembled  together,  and  greater  funds  are  always 
found  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authorities,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
elected  by  the  people.  In  each  of  the  Prussian  towns,  several  great  school-houses 
are  generally  built,  each  containing  from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms.  The  num- 
ber does  not,  I  believe,  generally  exceed  eight  in  one  school-house,  and  some  have 
not  more,  but  hardly  any  fewer  than  four.  In  Germany,  except  in  the  poorest 
villages,  different  classes  are  never  instructed  in  the  same  room.  Even  in  the 
villages,  there  are  generally  two  or  three  dass-rooros  in  the  village  school-house, 
for  each  of  which  a  separate  teacher  is  maintained.  This  plan  of  teaching 
the  different  classes  in  di^rent  rooms,  adds  incalculably  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
education  given.  In  each  room,  only  one  voice  is  heard  at  a  time — the  voice  of 
the  teacher  or  one  of  the  children.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  not  disturbed 
or  diverted  from  the  teacher  by  what  is  going  on  in  another  class.  Each  room  ia 
perfectly  qmek  The  teaoher  can  be  hewd  distinctly,  and  can  hear  every  noise  in 
his  dass.  Besides  all  this,  for  equal  numbers  of  children  four  or  five  times  as 
many  teachers  are  employed  in  Germany  as  in  England.  Each  child  receives, 
therefore,  four  or  five  times  as  much  aasistaace  and  attention  (him  a  learned  man 
as  a  child  does  in  England.  The  individual  progress,  therefore,  of  the  children  in 
the  Grerman  schools  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Swiss  schools,)  b  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  English  children.  Over  each  sohod-house  one  head 
teacher  is  appointed,  who  is  an  elderly  and  experienced  man,  and  who  himself 
fakes  the  maiuigement  of  the  highest  dass.  Under  him  are  appointed  a  number 
of  younger  teaofaon,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  dass-rooma  in  the  adkuoi* 
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hoiue.  These  y<mnger  masters  board  with  the  head  teacher  m  his  boose,  wfaidi 
is  generally  construoted  large  enough  to  o^rd  lodgings  for  the  staff  of  makers 
.required  for  all  the  classes.  If  the  class-rooms  do  not  exceed  four,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  mixed  together  in  the  different  rooms,  and  are  divided  into  four  claoBes, 
according  to  their  protioiency.  If,  however,  the  school  contains  morcf  than  four 
class-rooms,  then  the  girls  and  boys  are  separated  into  two  distinct  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  three  or  four  classes  according  to  the  pro6oiency  of  the 
children.  In  the  town  schools,  therefore,  it  is  much  easier  to  dispense  with  moni- 
tors, as  no  teacher  is  perplexed  with  having  to  direct  different  clnnwpo  in  the  same 
room.  Each  teacher  has  only  to  instruct  a  small  number  of  children  of  about 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  same  subject,  at  one  time  and  in  a  separate  room.  He 
can,  therefore,  at  all  moments  engage  all  his  children  in  the  same  occnpatbns,  keep 
them  all  under  his  constant  inspection,  and  direct  their  operations  much  better 
than  where  these  operations  themselves  are  necessarily  of  three  or  four  difBrrent 
kinds  at  the  same  time.  But  even  ia  such  case,  the  teachers  require  the  assist- 
ance of  monitors,  in  the  writing,  drawing,  and  ciphering  exercises ;  or  else,  as  I 
have  often  observed,  when  the  teacher's  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  class,  or 
when  he  is  attending  to  some  individual  pupil  in  one  part  of  the  school,  the 
juvenile  spirit  is  sure  to  be^n  to  effervesce  in  another,  and  to  produce  noise,  dis- 
order, and  interruplaon.  This  want  of  assistance  for  the  principal  teachers  was 
almost  the  only  fault  I  could  find  with  the  Prussian  schools. 

The  school-buildings  were  generally  excellent,  and  often  handsome ;  the  class- 
rooms numerous,  lofty,  capacious,  and  alway*  dean ;  for  the  inspectors  take  great 
care  that  the  parochial  authorities  do  not  neglect  the  whitewashing  and  repairs. 
The  scholars  themselves  were  always  exquisitely  clean.  The  rooms  were  con- 
stantly whitewashed  and  scoured.  The  law  obliges  the  school  committees  to  do 
this.  If  any  nfglect  in  these  particulars  is  evident,  the  inspectors  and  oonnty 
magistrates  are  empowered  and  required  to  act  for  the  parochial  committee,  and 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  by  a  parochial  rate  levied  upon  the 
householders.  But  from  the  beautiful  neatness  and  cleanliness  and  from  the 
excellent  repair  of  the  school-rooms  which  I  saw  in  different  provinces  of  Prossia 
and  Germany,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  people  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  importance  and  utility  of  these  regulations. 

The  class-rooms  were  always  well  fitted  up  with  {Parallel  desks  and  forms,  and 
almost  always  with  excellent  maps  of  Germany,  on  which  all  the  leading  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  country  were  delineated  in  a  strong  and  forcible  manner, 
and  on  a  large  scale ;  and  also  with  snoaller  bat  excellent  maps  of  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

At  one  end  of  each  class-room  is  the  teacher's  desk,  raised  a  little  above  the 
others.  Behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him  hang  great  blackboards,  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  moveable  hinges.  On  these  he  writes  copies  of  the  writing  exercises,  and 
draws  all  his  figures,  &c.,  for  the  illustration  of  his  lessons :  and  oh  all  these  also 
each  child  is  csuled  upon  in  turn  to  explain  arithmetical  operations,  or  to  fill  up  or 
draw  the  outlines  of  a  map  of  some  part  of  Europe,  or  of  one  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  space  between  the  teacher's  desk  and  the  other  end 
of  the  room  is  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms,  at  which  the  children 
work ;  for  the  Prussians  are  too  anxious  to  make  the  children  interested  in  their 
school  duties,  to  think  of  making  education  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  it 
necessarily  is,  by  forcing  them  to  stand  through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lessons, 
as  they  do  in  many  of  our  national  schools  to  this  day.  Each  school  has  also  a 
yard,  where  the  children  take  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon school  hours,  to  refi'esh  themselves,  and  to  awaken  their  faculties,  while 
the  windows  of  the  class-rooms  are  thrown  open,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 
thoroughly  purified. 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  if  a  school-room  is  built  and  children 
attend  it,  the  results  must  needs  be  good ;  but  it  behooves  them  to  examine 
whether  Ibey  have  left  any  influence  at  work  upon  the  children's  minds,  stronger 
than  the  influence  for  good  which  the  school  affords.  If  it  is  so,  it  seems  a  little 
sanguine,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  hope  for  happy  results.  The  whole  system  of 
things  in  Grermany  is  so  entirely  different  to  that  in  England,  that  any  one  who 
attempts  to  describe  it  to  En^hmen  must  neoeasarily  appear  to  exaggerate.    I 
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can  only  say,  let  donblera  go  and  inspect  for  themsdvcs,  and  I  am  oonvioood  they 
^n  own,  that  I  have  not  naid  nearly  so  much  as  I  might  have  done,  in  &vor  of 
the  wonderful  efforts  the  people  and  the  governroentB  are  making  to  advance  the 
Cpreat  cause  of  popular  instruction. 

£aoh«  child  buys  its  own  books  and  slate.  Those  children,  however,  who  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  small  school-fees,  and  who  are  ooniteqnenUy  sent  to  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  or  parish  in  which  they  dwell,  are  provided  with  books, 
Ac,  by  the  town  or  parochial  authorities.  The  children  generally  carry  their 
books  home  with  them  ;  and  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  a  trav- 
eler may  see  the  streets  of  a  German  town  or  vUlage  filled  with  boys  and  girls, 
neatly  dressed  and  very  clean,  hurrying  to  school ;  each  of  the  boys  carrying  his 
aohool-books  in  a  small  goat-skin  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  each  of  the  girls 
earrying  hers  in  a  small  bag,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  The  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  dress  which  I  generally  observed  among  the  children  very  much 
surprised  me,  and  always  served  to  convince  me  how  the  educational  regulations 
were  tending  to  civilize  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  lower  classes  throughout 
Germany.  At  first,  I  was  often  disposed  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  com- 
panions, when  they  assured  me  that  the  children  I  saw  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poor  laborers. 

The  very  way  in  which  children  of  diflferent  ranks  of  society  are  to  be  found 
mingled  in  the  same  school,  serves  to  show  how  superior  the  civilization  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Germany  is  to  that  of  the  English  peasants.  With  us  it  would  be 
impossible  to  associate,  in  the  same  school,  the  children  of  peasants  with  those  of 
even  the  lowest  of  our  middle  classes.  But  in  Germany,  I  cofutanily  found  the 
ohildren  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  sitting  at  the  same  (Jesk,  and  in 
almost  every  school  I  saw  the  ohildren  of  the  lowest  and  of  the  middle  classes 
mingled  together. 

In  Berlin,  one  of  the  teachers,  on  my  asking  hon  whose  sons  the  boys  at  one 
of  his  forms  were,  requested  them  to  tell  me  in  what  occupations  their  fathers 
were  engaged.  FVom  these  boys  I  learned,  that  one  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
another  of  a  physician ;  that  others  were  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers,  and 
others  the  sons  of  errand-men  and  porters.  Now,  were  not  the  ohildren  of  the 
errand-men  and  porters  very  much  more  civilized,  polished,  and,  if  1  may  use  that 
that  much  abused  word,  ifiore  gentlemanly  than  the  same  class  of  children  in 
England,  such  an  association  would  be  totally  impossible.  And  yet  this  to  us 
incredible  state  of  things,  exists  with  infinitely  leas  discontentment  and  social  dis- 
turbance than  we  find  among  our  laboring  classes  in  England. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  ^ucational  system  is  in  a  stationary  state, 
that  the  people  and  the  government  are  resting  upon  their  oars,  or  that  they  now 
think  that  they  have  done  enough,  and  £at  they  can  let  the  stream  bear 
them  on  without  further  exertion.  Far,  fiir  otherwise ;  on  every  hand  extensive 
improvements  are  going  on,  as  if  they  had  only  commenced  last  year,  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  question,  and  As  if  they  were  only  now  beginnipg  the  work,  like 
fresh  laborers.  Here  I  found  a  new  and  handsome  school-house  just  finished ; 
there,  another  one  in  building ;  and  here,  again,  old  houses  being  altered  and 
enlarged.  In  one  town  I  fbund  them  preparing  a  great  building  for  a  normal 
college ;  in  another,  I  found  them  preparing  to  remove  one  of  these  noble  institu- 
tions to  a  more  commodious  and  larger  set  of  buildings ;  and  wherever  I  traveled, 
I  found  the  authorities  laboring  to  establish  infant  schools,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the 
educational  institutions  of  their  several  localities.  It  sometimes  appeared  to  me 
as  if  all  the  resources  of  the  government  must  be  devoted  to  this  object;  whereas 
my  readers  must  recollect  £at,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  normal  colleges,  tliis 
great  work  is  effected  by  the  people  themselves ;  and  that  the  enormons  expend- 
iture, by  being  divided  between  all  the  di^rent  towns  and  parishes  in  the  king- 
dom, is  scarcely  felt  Since  1816,  every  year  has  witnessed  a  further  progress : 
old'Bchools  have  been  pulled  down,  new  ones  have  been  erected  *,  the  old  and  less 
efficient  teachers  have  gradually  died  off,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
excellently  trained  masters  who  now  direct  the  schools ;  the  young  men  who  are 
about  to  enter  holy  orders  have  been  obliged  to  study  pedagogy,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  inspectors;  the  regulations  respecting  the  ftotmy  childreo, 
whksh  I  have  given  in  an  eariier  part  of  this  work,  luve  been  pnt  in  foroo ; 
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the  minimum  of   the  teachers*  (nkries  has  heen  oonriderably  raised,  and 
system  of  teachers'  conferences  has  heen  perfected,  and  pot  into  .operation. 

I  shall  now  show  what  resliictions  exists  on  the  free  choice  cif  hooka  by  tlM 
teachers.  The  Prussian  government  has  here  had  two  evila  to  gnard  agaixwt : 
one  of  these  was  the  retarding  of  the  gradual  reform  of  school-books,  whidK 
reform  will  always  take  place,  when  the  teachers  themselves  are  leameid  men, 
when  they  thoroughly  understand  the  theory  and  practice  of  pedagogy,  and  wben 
they  are  not  fettered  by  unwise  restrictions ;  and  the  other  was,  the  admiflaion 
into  the  practical  schools,  of  books  of  an  irreligious  or  immoral  tendency.  ThcBe 
two  evils  are  guarded  against  in  the  following  manner : 

No  book  can  be  used  in  any  school  of  the  provinces,  until  the  authorities  com- 
posing the  provincial  SchvlooUegium,  which  has  the  direction   of  the  higfa«r 
schools  and  gymnasia,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  province,  have 
licensed  it,  or  sanctioned  its  admission.    Any  book   which  has  been  so  saoe- 
tioned,  can  be  employed  by  any  schoolmaster  of  the  province  in  which  it  was 
fioensed.    There  are,  in  every  province,  a  great  number  of  works  on  religioai, 
history,  science,  &c.,  which  have  been  thus  licensed,  and  from  which  the  teachers 
are  at  liberty  to  choose.    But,  if  a  schoolmaster  writes  a  book,  which  he  deeoos 
better  qualified  for  school  use  than  those  already  published,  or  if  he  desires  to 
employ  a  work  written  by  some  one  else  and  which  is  not  licensed,  he  forwards  s 
copy  of  it,  through  the  inspector,  to  the  provincial  authorities,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  consent,  which  is  only  refused,  where  the  book  is  positively  imperfect  or 
unfit  for  the  young.    In  the  schools,  which  I  personally  inspected,  I  generally 
found  the  school-books  very  excellent,  and  written  dther  by  teachers,  or  by  some 
person  engaged  in  the  educational  profession.    Coming  as  they  do  from  men  of 
very  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  pedagogy,  they  are  generally  well  adapted 
to  answer  the  wants,  which  the  writers  themselves  have  experienced,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  professional  duties.    With  the  above  restrictions,  the  choice  of  hooka 
k  left  entirely  to  the  schodmasten. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  all  the  Giermao  schools  is  suggestive ; 
the  teachers  labor  to  teach  the  children  to  educate  themselves.  There  is  little  or 
no  '*  cram*'  about  it,  if  I  may  use  an  old  univernty  phrase.  In  most  of  the 
best  primary  schools  of  England,  the  teacher  still  contenfai  himself  with  the  old 
cramming  system ;  that  is,  he  tries  to  crowd  the  memories  of  his  scholars  with 
fiacts,  and  continually  exercises  ih&r  memories,  without  ever  attempting  to 
develop  and  strengthen  any  of  their  other  intellectual  faculties.  Now,  we  know 
but  too  well,  that  a  man  may  have  the  most  retentive  memory,  and  the  best  stored 
mind,  and  yet  remain  as  incapable  of  reasoning,  as  improvident,  and  as  irrational 
as  ever.  He  may  be  full  of  fiicts ;  but  may  be  as  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  or  to  turn  them  to  any  good  account,  as  one  bereft  of  the  faculties  of  speech, 
ai^ht,  and  hearing.  If  a  man  can  not  use  his  reasoning  powers,  he  is  much  better 
without  knowledge ;  to  impart  fiicts  to  a  fool,  is  like  intrusting  fire  to  a  madman. 
Hie  great  denderatum  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  every  one  else  in  this  world,  .ia 
a  capability  of  using  the  reasoning  fkculties ;  not  that  this  will  always  save  a  man 
from  fiilse  ideas  and  from  irrational  conduct,  but  that  a  man  who  possesses  it  will 
be  m4ire  likely  than  any  other,  to  take  a  right  view  of  his  poation  in  life,  hia 
duties,  and  his  advantages,  and  will  be  more  Ukely  to  understand  the  best  meana 
of  improving  them. 

Next,  then,  to  implanting  good  principles  in  the  child,  the  first  object  of  every 
system  of  instruction  should  be,  to  teach  it  how  to  use  the  high  and  important 
&oulties,  which  Providence  haa  given  it,  aa  the  means  by  which  to  insure  its 
temporal  happiness  and  continued  self-improvement  Facti  are  necessary,  but 
fiicts  alone  are  not  enough  :  to  cram  a  child*s  mind  with  fiusts,  without  constantiy 
exercising  its  reflection  and  its  reason,  is  like  feeding  it  with  quantities  of  rich 
viands,  and  denying  it  all  bodily  exercise. 

The  German  teachers  are,  therefore,  taught  that  their  duW  is  to  awaken  the 
intelligence  of  their  children,  fiw  more  than  to  fill  their  heads  with  facts,  which 
they  would  not  know  how  to  use,  unless  their  reasoning  powers  had  been  first  cul- 
tivated. The  schoolmasters  do  not  therefore  hurry  over  many  facts  in  one  lesson ; 
hut  endeavor  to  make  them  think  and  reason  about  the  subject  of  instrncti<ni. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  left  to  the  unfettered  choice  of  the  teachers,  so 
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4at  it  is  impowible  to  speak  with  oertainty  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools :  but  in  all  that  I  visited,  I  invariably  found  the  simultaneous 
method  pursued.  By  this  the  scholars  are  divided  into  different  daases,  and  each 
slasi  is  instructed  separately.  This  b  not  done  on  the  old  shonting  plan,  where 
one  or  two  clever-  boys  gjve  the  answer,  and  all  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
breath,  and  oAen  without  having  known  what  the  question  was.  Not  bo  :  the 
class  under  instruction  first  reads  a  section  or  chiH[>ter  from  the  school-book, 
relating  to  the  subject  of  instruction ;  the  teacher  then  endeavors  to  illustrate 
what  Sie  children  have  been  reading,  to  make  them  clearly  understand  it,  to 
assure  himself  that  they  do  underttand  it,  and  to  impress  it  more  cleariy  and 
firmly  upon  their  memories.  All  this  he  does  by  sugg^sstive  questions,  which  he 
himself  does  not  answer,  until  he  has  first  tried  whe&er  any  of  the  children  can 
answer  them  for  themselves.  When  a  question  is  put,  all  ibe  children,  who  are 
prepared  to  answer  it,  are  lold  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  the  teacher  then 
selects  one  child,  who  stands  up  and  gives  what  he  concdves  to  be  the  answer ; 
if  lie  is  wrong,  another  is  selected  to  correct  him,  and  so  on  in  like  manner ; 
but  until  the  teacher  has  called  upon  some  one  to  answer,  not  a  single  word  is 
allowed  to  be  spoken  by  any  member  of  the  class.  If  no  one  can  answer  the 
question,  the  t^her,  before  answering  it  for  the  children,  excites  their  curiosity 
about  it  by  questions  and  hints,  and  stories  illustrating  or  partially  explaining  the 
subject  under  discussion  ;  and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  whole 
clan  in  the  answer,  he  then  gives  it,  but  not  before.  By  these  means,  the 
reflective  powers  of  the  children  are  exercised  and  trained  ;  tbey  are  taught  to 
think,  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  and  their  minds  acquire  strength  and  activity. 
During  every  lesson  the  teacher  stands,  and  the  children  sit  before  him  at  their 
desks.  The  most  perfect  silence  is  observed,  except  when  broken  by  the  answer 
of  the  scholar  fixed  on  to  reply,  or  by  a  question  made  by  a  scholar  seeking 
explanation,  or  by  a  laugh  at  some  amusing  story  or  joke  of  the  teacher.  No 
lesson  is  continued  long.  Ilie  subjects  of  instructions  are  changed  about  three 
times  in  every  two  hours ;  and,  at  the  end  ot  every  two  hours,  the  children  of  all 
the  different  classes  meet  in  the  play-ground,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  to  get  some  fresh  air  and  a  littie  exercise. 

The  great  object  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  lessons  as  interesting  and  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  children,  to  keep  up  their  attention,  and  to  gradually  develop  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds. 

This  system  enables  the  German  teachers  to  watch  and  tend  the  progress  of 
each  in^vidual  child.  No  child  can  screen  idleness  or  ignorance,  behind  the 
general  shout  of  the  class.  The  teacher  sees  instsntiy,  if  a  scholar  fiiils  often  to 
hold  up  his  hand ;  and  as  he  questions  those,  who  do  hold  up  their  hands,  by 
turns,  he  soon  finds  out  if  a  child  is  really  attending  or  not 

One  thing  which  g^reatly  surprised  me  in  all  the  German  and  Duteh  schools 
was,  the  great  interest  the  children  evidentiy  took  in  the  subject  of  instruction. 
This  is  to.  be  explained  entirely  by  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  treated  and 
instructed  by  the  teachers.  The  teachers  address  them  as  intelligent,  rational 
beings,  and  in  a  conversational  manner,  as  if  they  expected  them  to  listen  and 
to  understand.  The  teachers  further  excite  their  interest  by  showing  them,  in  all 
their  lessons,  the  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  they  are  acquiring.  Constant 
references  are  made  to  the  different  pursuits,  in  which  the  children  will  be 
engaged  after  leaving  school ;  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  supplied  with  the  various  articles  of  foreign  produce  which  it  requires ; 
to  the  duties  of  citizens ;  to  the  history  of  the  country ;  to  its  produce,  its  phj's- 
k»I  chacteristics,  and  its  political  relations ;  to  forming,  in  its  various  branches ; 
to  the  great  inventions  and  vast  undertakings  of  the  day;  to  the  wonders  of 
foreign  countries ;  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  newspaper  topics  of  the  day. 

I  have  myself  been  obliged  to  answer  questions  in  the  Grerman  and  Dutoh 
schoob  about  the  navy  of  England,  the  wealth  of  England,  our  metropolis,  onr 
colonies,  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland. 

Instruction,  or  amusement  which  will  excite  the  scholars  to  seek  instruction,  is 
■ought  from  all  the  subjects  and  allusions  started  by  the  lesson.  The  children  are 
made  to  see  the  end  of  instruction  and  the  object  of  schools  in  every  lesson  which 
is  given  them.    The  teachem  encourage  them  by  words  and  looks  of  approval. 
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A^few  words,  raoh  as  '*  tliAt's  right,  Cbarlea,''  "  that's  a  very  good  aoswer," 
**  you  have  explained  it  very  well,"  **  well  done  indeed,*'  and  soch  like  explana- 
tions, stimulate  the  children  as  if  they  were  at  a  game.  Added  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  are  so  admirably  drilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  they  perfectly  onder^ 
stand  how  to  make  every  thing  clear  and  comprehensible  to  the  least  intelligent 
scholar  of  the  class,  while  they  are  eo  well  educated,  that  they  are  able  to  iUns* 
trate  each  lesson  by  a  hundred  interesting  stories  or  descriptions. 


The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  vary  in  the  different 
In  those  for  the  younger  children,  who  have  only  just  entered  the  school,  they 
are  confined  to  Scripture  history,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing ;   bot^ 
in  the  classes  for  the  elder  children,  not  only  are  higher  and  more  advanced  exerciaea 
in  the  above  subjectB  given,  but  the  scholars  learn  also  German  history,  geqg^ra- 
phy,  drawing,  and  mental  arithmetic.    In  this  last  subject  of  instruction,  1  sotne- 
times  found  astonishing  progress  made.    Besides  the  above  lessons  which  the 
schoolmasters  are  obliged  by  law  to  teach  in  all  schools,  the  children  learn  to 
recite  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Psalms  and  the  finest  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated  national  melodies.    In  the  higher  elementary  schools,  or^ 
as  they  are  called,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  which  are  open  to  all  the  children 
who  like  to  enter  them  alter  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  are 
attended  by  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers  and  of  laborers  also,  the  course  of  edu- 
cation is  much  higher,  embracing  not  only  a  continued  exercise  in  the  different 
subjects  of  instruction  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  in  additicm  to  these,  geome- 
try, universal  history,  and  the  French  language.    No  child  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  schools ;  but  all  are  admitted,  who  ^ish  to  continue  their  education  there 
after  leaving  the  primary  schools.    These  schools  are  only  to  be  found  in  towns  ; 
but  each  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  at  least  one  of  them.    They  are  gen- 
erally very  well  attended  by  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  oontain  alao 
many  children  from  the  poorest  rank%  of  society. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  generally,  has  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  Primary  Schools  in  Germany,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Prof.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Mann.  We  will  now  give  from  Profl 
Bache,  and  other  authorities,  the  organization,  study  table,  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  several  schools  of  different  grades. 
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The  series  of  schools,  which  now  cluster  about  the  Orphan-house  of 
Halle,  are  called  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Franke  Foundation^ 
and  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  instruction.  It  begins  with 
the  common  or  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  terminates 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years;  contains  a  "higher''  or  middle 
school,  called,  also,  a  ""burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life 
as  a  tradesman.  Also,  a  "real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupa- 
tions ;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "  gymnasium,"  retaining  its  pupils  until 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting  them  for  admission  to  the 
university. 

The  attendance  on  these  schools  varies  from  year  to  year,  being 
made  up  of  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  from  HaQe. 
The  attendance,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Bache's  visit,  was  as  follows : 


III.  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

or  OBRMANY. 


Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  in  1839,  while  Profeusor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  visited  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  December, 
1839,  a  '^  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe,"  in  which 
he  thus  describes  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Germany,  particularly  of  Prussia  and  Wirtemburg. 

The  whole  coarse  comprises  eight  years,  and  includes  children  from  the  ages 
of  six  to  fourteen ;  and  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of  two  years  each.  It  is  a 
first  principle,  that  the  children  be  well  accommodated  as  to  house  and  furniture. 
The  school-room  must  be  well  constructed,  the  seats  convenient,  and  the  scholars 
made  comfortable,  and  kept  interested.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  at  school 
but  four  hours  in  the  day — two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening,  with  a 
recess  at  the  close  of  each  hour.  The  older,  six  hours,  broken  by  recesses  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  Most  of  the  school-houses  have  a  bathing-place,  a  garden, 
and  a  mechanic's  shop  attached  to  them,  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  health  of 
the  children,  and  to  aid  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  instruction.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  schedule  which  follows,  that  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  is  given 
during  these  eight  years ;  and  lest  it  should  seem  that  so  many  branches  must 
confuse  the  young  mind,  and  that  they  must  necessanly  be  but  partially  taught,  I 
will  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of  teachers  regularly 
trained  to  their  business,  and  depending  entirely  upon  it ;  the  modes  of  teaching; 
the  habit  of  always  finisning  whatever  is  begun  ;  the  perfect  method  which  is  pre- 
served ;  the  entire  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars ;  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  facilitate  a  rapidity  and  exactness  of  ac- 
quisition and  discipline,  which  may  well  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  it. 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  that  acquisition  do  not  go  b^ond  discipline ;  and 
that  the  taxation  of  mind  be  kept  entirely  and  clearly  within  the  constitutional 
capacity  of  mental  and  physical  endurance.  The  studies  must  never  weary,  but 
always  interest ;  the  appetite  for  knowledge  must  never  be  cloyed,  but  be  kept 
always  sharp  and  eager.  These  purposes  are  gradually  aided  by  the  frequent 
interchange  of  topics,  and  by  lively  conversational  exercises.  Before  the  child  is 
even  permitted  to  learn  his  letters,  he  is  under  conversationid  instruction,  fre- 
quently for  six  months  or  a  year ;  and  then  a  single  week  is  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce him  into  intelligible  and  accurate  plain,  reading. 

.  Every  week  is  systematically  divided,  and  every  hour  appropriated.  The 
scheme  for  the  week  is  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  school-room,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  what  his  business  will 
be  for  every  hour  in  the  week  ;  and  the  plan  thus  marked  out  is  rigidly  followed. 

Through  all  the  parts  of  the  course  there  are  frequent  reviews  and  repetitions, 
that  the  impressions  left  on  the  mind  may  be  distinct,  lively,  and  permanent. 
The  exercises  of  the  day  are  always  commenced  and  closed  with  a  short  prayer ; 
and  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  the  first  volumes  put  into  the  pupils'  hands ; 
and  these  books  they  always  retain  and  keep  in  constant  use  during  the  whole 
projjrr^ss  of  their  education. 

The  general  outline  of  the  eight  years'  course  is  nearly  as  follows : 

I.  Firat  part^  of  ta>o  years  ^  including  children  from  gix  to  eight  years  old; 
four  principal  branches^  namely  : 

1.  Logical  exercises,  or  oral  teaching  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  expression,  including  religious  mstmction  and  the  singing  of  hynuHL 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 
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n.  Second  part^  of  two  years,  including  children  from  eight  to  ten  y 
old — 9ef>en  principal  branches^  namely  : 

1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

3.  Religious  and  moral  instmotion,  in  select  Bible  namtiv«iu 

4.  Language,  or  grammar. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Dootribe  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Singinff  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 
lU.    Third  part,  of  ttoo  yeare,  including  children  from  ten  to  fio«{ee 

old — eight  principal  branchee,  namely : 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Exercises  in  ornamental  writing,  preparatory  to  drawing. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

4.  Language,  or  grammar,  with  parsing. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  JSatnre  and  the  extonal  world, imdading 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life— ^  geography  and  histoty. 

6.  Arithmetic  continued  through  fractions  and  the  roles  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry — doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

6.   Singing  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
IV.    Fourth  part,  of  two  yeare,  including  children  from  ten  to  tweloe  yearm 
old — eix  principal  branches,  namely  t 

1.  Religious  instruction  in  the  religious  ofaserration  of  Nature:  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  m  oonneoUon 
with  the  contemporary  civil  histwy ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  aodety,  eleroenlB 
oi  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manuiactures,  &c. 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematioB  to  the  budneBS  of  life, 
including  surveying  and  civil  engineering. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

6.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the  sdence  of  muno. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  of  teaching  under  several  of  the  abovo 
divisions. 

I.  First  part — children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age. 

1.  Conversations  between  the  teacher  and  pupHs,  intended  to  ezerdse  the 
powers  of  observation  and  expresnon. 

The  teacher  brings  the  children  around  him,  and  engages  them  in  a  fiuniliar 
conversation  with  himself.  He  generally  addresses  them  all  together,  and  they 
all  reply  simultaneously ;  but,  whenever  necessary,  he  addresses  an  individual, 
and  requires  the  individual  to  answer  alone.  He  first  directs  their  attention  to 
the  different  objects  in  the  school-room,  their  position,  form,  color,  size,  materiak 
of  which  they  are  made,  &c.,  and  requires  precise  and  accurate  descriptions.  He 
then  requires  them  to  notice  the  various  objects  that  meet  their  eye  in  the  way  to 
their  respective  homes  ;  and  a  description  of  these  objecti,  and  the  cironoostances 
under  which  they  saw  them,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  moming^s  lesson. 
Then  the  house  in  which  they  live,  the  shop  in  which  their  &ther  works,  the 
garden  in  which  they  walk,  &c.,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  successive  Icesors; 
and  in  this  way  for  six  months  or  a  year,  the  children  are  taught  to  study  things^ 
to  use  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and  speak  with  readiness  and  accnrary, 
before  books  are  put  into  their  bands  at  alL  A  few  specimens  wOl  make  the 
nature  and  utility  of  this  mode  of  teaching  perfectly  obvious. 

In  a  school  in  Berlin,  a  boy  has  assigned  him  for  a  lesson,  a  description  of  the 
remarkable  objects  in  certain  directions  from  the  school-house,  whksh  is  situated  in 
Little  Cathedral  street  He  proceeds  as  follows :  **  When  I  oome  out  of  the 
school-house  into  Little  Cathedral  street,  and  turn  to  the  right,  I  soon  pass  on  my 
left  hand  the  Maria  Place,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Anklam  Gate.  When  I 
oome  out  of  Little  Cathedral  street,  I  see  on  my  left  hand  the  White  Parade 
Place,  and  within  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  beautiful  statue  of  fVederiek  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
variegated  marble,  and  is  fenced  in  with  an  iron  railing.    From  here,  I  have  oq 
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my  right  a  small  place,  which  is  a  continnation  of  the  Parade  Place ;  and  at  the 
end  of  this,  near  the  wall,  I  see  St.  Peter^s  Church,  or  the  Wall-street  Church, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  church  has  a  green  yard  before  it,  planted  with 
trees,  which  Is  called  the  Wall  Church  Yard.  St.  Peter-s  Church  is  the  oldest 
ohuroh  in  the  city ;  it  has  a  little  round  tower,  which  looks  green,  because  it  is 
mcistly  covered  with  copper,  which  is  made  green  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
When  I  go  out  of  the  school-house  to  the  lower  part  of  Little  Cathedral  street, 
by  the  Coal-market,  through  Shoe  street  and  Carriage  street,  I  come  to  the 
Castle.  The  Castle  is  a  large  building,  with  two  small  towers,  and  is  built  around  a 
square  yard,  which  is  called  the  Castie-yard.  In  the  Castle  there  are  two  churches, 
and  the  King  and  his  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Consistory  of  the  Church,  hold  their  meetings  there.  FVom  the 
Coal-market,  I  go  through  Shoe  street  to  the  Hay-market,  and  adjoining  this  is 
the  New-market,  which  was  formed  after  St.  Nicholas's  Church  was  burnt,  which 
formerly  stood  in  that  place.  Between  the  Hay-market  and  the  New-market  is 
the  City  Hall,  where  the  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  city  hold  their  meetings.'* 

If  a  garden  is  giren  to  a  class  for  a  lesson,  they  are  asked  the  size  of  the  garden ; 
its  shape,  which  they  may  draw  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  whether  there  are 
trees  in  it ;  what  the  different  parts  of  a  tree  are  ;  what  parts  grow  in  the  spring, 
and  what  parts  decay  in  autumn,  and  what  parts  remain  the  same  throughout  the 
winter ;  whether  any  of  the  trees  are  fruit  trees ;  what  fruits  they  bear ;  when 
they  ripen  ;  how  they  look  and  taste ;  whether  the  fruit  be  wholesome  or  other- 
wise ;  whether  it  is  prudent  to  eat  much  of  it ;  what  plants  and  roots ^ere  are  in 
the  garden,  and  what  use  is  made  of  them  ;  what  flowers  there  are,  and  how  they 
look,  &c.  The  teacher  may  then  read  them  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
£den  in  the  second  chapter  of  Grenesis — sing  a  hymn  wiUi  them,  the  imagery  of 
which  ib  taken  from  the  fruits  and  blossoms  of  a  garden,  and  explain  to  them  how 
kind  and  bountiful  God  is,  who  gives  us  such  wholesome  plants  and  fruits,  and 
anoh  beautiful  flowers  for  our  nourishment  and  gratification. 

The  external  heavens  also  make  an  interesting  lesson.  The  sky — its  appear- 
anoe  and  color  at  different  times ;  the  clouds — ^their  color,  their  varying  form  and 
movements ;  the  sun — its  rising  and  setting,  its  concealment  by  clouds,  its  warm- 
ing the  earth  and  giving  it  life  and  fertility,  its  great  heat  in  summer,  and  the 
danger  of  being  expf)sed  to  it  unprotected  ;  the  moon — its  appearance  by  night, 
full,  gibbous,  horned  ;  its  occasional  absence  from  the  heavens  ;  the  stars — their 
shining,  difference  among  them,  their  number,  distance  from  us,  &o.  In  this 
connection  the  teacher  may  read  to  them  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Psalms, 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  that  kind,  sing  with  them  a  hymn  celebrating 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  enforce  the  moral  bearing  of  such  contem- 
plations by  appropriate  remarks.  A  very  common  lesson  is,  the  family  and  family 
duties,  love  to  parents,  love  to  brothers  and  sisters,  concluding  with  appropriate 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  singing  a  family  hymn. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  the  exercises  above  described,  the  children  pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  elements  of  reading.  The  first  step  is  to  exercise  the  organs  of 
sound  till  they  have  perfect  command  of  their  vocal  powers  ;  and  this,  after  the 
previous  discipline  in  conversation  and  singing,  is  a  task  soon  accomplished.  They 
are  then  taught  to  utter  distinctly  all  the  vowel  sounds.  The  characters  or  letters 
representing  these  sounds  are  then  shown  and  described  to  them,  till  the  form 
and  power  of  each  are  distinctly  impressed  upon  their  memories.  The  same 
process  is  then  gone  through  in  respect  to  dipthongs  and  consonants.  Last  of  all, 
after  having  acquired  a  definite  and  distinct  view  of  the  different  sounds,  and  of 
the  forms  of  the  letters  which  respectively  represent  these  sounds,  they  are  taught 
the  names  of  these  letters,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  name  of  a  let- 
ter and  the  power  of  a  letter  are  two  very  difierent  things. 

They  are  now  prepared  to  commence  reading.  The  letters  are  printed  in  large 
form,  on  square  cards ;  the  class  stands  up  before  a  sort  of  rack  ;  the  teacher 
holds  the  cards  in  his  hand,  places  one  upon  the  rack,  and  a  conversation  of  this 
kind  passes  between  him  and  his  pupils :  What  letter  is  that  7  H.  He  places 
another  on  the  rack.  What  letter  is  that  ?  A.  I  now  put  these  two  letters  to- 
gether, thus,  (moving  the  cards  close  together,)  HA.  What  sound  do  these  two 
letters  signify  7  Ha.    There  is  another  letter.    What  letter  is  that  ?  (putting  it  on 
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the  rack.)  R     I  now  pal  this  third  letter  to  the  other  two,  thus,  HAR.     IVhai 
sound  do  the  three  lettera  make  7  Har.    There  is  another  letter.      What  is  itf 
D.     I  join  this  letter  to  the  other  three,  thus,  HARD.     What  do  they  all  laake  f 
Hard.     Then  he  proceeds  m  the  same  way  with  the  letters  F-I-S-T ;  j<Moa  tbeae 
four  letters  to  the  preceding  fbur,  HARD-FIST,  and  the  pupils  prononuoe,  Mard- 
fist.    Then  with  Uie  letters  £  and  D,  and  joins  these  two  to  the  preeceding  eight, 
and  the  pupils  pronounce,  Hard-fisted.     In  this  way  they  are  taught  to  read 
words  of  any  length,  (for  you  may  easily  add  to  the  above,  N-E-S-S,  and  make 
Hard-fistedness) — the  longest  as  easily  as  the  shortest ;    and  in  iact  they  leant 
their  letters  ;  they  learn  to  read  words  of  one  8}'llable  and  of  several  syllables,  and 
to  read  in  plain  reading,  by  the  same  process,  at  the  same  moment     After  having 
completed  a  sentence,  or  several  sentences,  with  the  cards  and  Jikck,  th^  then 
proceed  to  read  the  same  words  and  sentences  in  their  spcUing-books. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

The  pupils  are  first  taught  the  right  position  of  the  arms  and  body  in  writuig, 
the  proper  method  of  holding  the  pen,  &c. ;  and  are  exercised  on  these  points  till 
their  habits  are  formed  correctly.     The  different  marks  used  in  writing  are  then 
exhibited  to  them,  from  the  simple  point  or  straight  line,  to  the  most  eofn{ilex 
figure.     The  variations  of  form  and  position  which  they  are  capaUle  of  aasoiuing, 
and  the  different  parts  of  which  the  complex  figures  are  composed,  are  carefhOy 
described,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  imitate  them,  beginning  with  the  moat 
nmple  ^  then  the  separate  parts  of  the  complex,  then  the  joining  of  tne  several 
parts  to  a  whole,  uith  his  pencil  and  slate.     After  having  acquired  facility  in  this 
exercise,  he  is  prepared  to  write  with  his  ink  and  paper.    *  The  copy  is  writUai 
upon  the  blackboard  ;    the  paper  is  laid  before  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
each  has  his  pen  ready  in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  word  of  his  teacher,      if  the 
copy  be  the  simple  point,  or  line  |  ,  the  teacher  repeats  the  syllable  oim,  ons^  abw- 
ly  at  first,  and  with  gradually  increasing  speed,  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  sound 
the  pupils  write.     In  this  way  they  learn  to  make  the  mark  both  correctly  and 
rapidly.     If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists  of  two  strokes,  (thus, ;,)  the  teacher 
pronounces  one^  two — one,  Itoo,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  rapidly,  as  before ;  and 
the  pupils  make  the  first  mark,  and  then  the  second,  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable, 
as  before.     If  the  figure  consist  of  three  strokes,  (thus,  t,)  the  teacher  proooauoea 
one,  tt0o,  threSy  aad  the  pupils  write  as  before.      So  when  they  come  to  make  let- 
ters, the  letter  a  has  five  strokes,  thus,  a.     When  that  is  the  copy,  the  teacher 
sa3rs,  deliberately,  one,  iwo^  three^  /'vr,  fivSj  and  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  the 
different  strokes  composing  the  letter  are  made  ;  the  speed  of  utterance  ia  grad- 
ually accelerated,  till  finally  the  a  is  made  very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
neatly.     By  this  method  of  teaching,  a  plain,  neat,  and  quick  hand,  is  easily 
acquired. 

4.  Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  I  saw  no  improvements  in  the  mode  of  teachinc 
not  already  substantially  introduced  into  the  best  schools  of  our  own  ooantry.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  dctwls  respecting  them,  excepting  so  fiu*  as  to 
say  that  the  student  is  taught  to  demonstrate,  and  perfectly  to  understand,  the 
reason  and  nature  of  every  rule  before  he  uses  it. 

IT.  Second  part — children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age. 

1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

Tlie  object  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  with  accuracy  and  readiness,  with  due  regard  to  punctuation,  and  with 
reference  to  orthography.  Sometimes  the  whole  class  read  together,  and  some- 
times an  individual  by  himself,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  both  modes  of  read- 
ing, and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both.  The  sentence  is  first  gone  through 
with  in  the  class,  by  distinctly  spelling  each  word  as  it  occurs ;  then  by  pronounc- 
ing each  word  distinctly  without  spelling  it ;  a  third  time  by  pronouncing  the 
words  and  mentioning  the  punctuation  points  as  they  ooeur.  A  fourth  time,  the 
sentence  is  read  with  the  proper  pauses  indksated  by  the  punctuation  points,  with- 
out mentioning  them.  Finally,  the  same  sentence  is  read  with  pardoolar  attention 
to  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Thus  one  .thing  is  taken  at  a  time,  and  pupils 
must  become  thorough  in  each  as  it  occurs,  before  they  proceed  to  the  next 
One  great  benefit  of  the  class  reading  together  is,  that  each  individual  has  the 
same  amount  of  e.Tercise  v  *''  he  ^ere  the  only  ons  under  instruction,  lua  atienuoa 
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can  never  fiilter^  and  no  part  of  the  lesson  escapes  him.  A  skinful  teacher,  once 
aocttstomed  to  this  mode  of  reading,  can  as  easily  detect  any  fault,  mispronancia- 
tion,  or  negligence,  in  any  individual,  as  if  that  indiyidnal  were  reading  alone. 

Tlie  process  is  sometimes  shortened,  and  the  sentence  read  only  three  times, 
namely :  *^  according  to  the  words,  according  to  tbie  punctuation,  according  to  tho 
life." 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

The  pupils  proceed  to  write  copies  in  joining-hand,  both  large  and  small,  the 
principles  of  teaching  being  essentially  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  course. 
The  great  object  here  is,  to  obtain  a  neat,  swift,  business  hand.  Sometimes,  with- 
oat  a  copy,  they  write  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher  ;  and  in  most  cases  in- 
struction in  orth(^raphy  and  punctuation  is  combined  with  that  in  penmanship. 
They  are  also  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  pens,  and  in  doing  this  to  be 
economical  of  their  quills. 

3.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratives. 

In  this  branch  of  teaching  the  methods  are  various,  and  the  teacher  adopts  the 
method  best  adapted,  in  his  judgement,  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  own 
school,  or  to  the  special  objects  which  he  may  have  in  view  with  a  particular  class. 
Sometimes  he  calls  the  class  around  him,  and  relates  to  them  in  his  own  language, 
some  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Bible,  or  reads  it  to  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  itself,  or  directs  one  of  the  children  to  read  it  aloud  ;  and  then  follows  a 
friendly,  familiar  conversation  between  him  and  the  class  respecting  the  narrative ; 
their  little  doubts  are  proposed  and  resolved,  their  questions  put  and  answered,  and 
the  teacher  unfolds  the  moral  and  religrous  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  les- 
son, and  illustrates  it  by  appropriate  quotations  from  the  didactic  and  preceptive 
parts  of  the  Scripture.  Sometimes  he  explains  to  the  class  a  particular  virtue  or 
vice,  a  truth  or  a  duty  ;  and  after  having  clearly  shown  what  it  is,  he  takes  some 
Bible  narrative  which  strongly  illustrates  the  point  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them, 
and  directs  their  attention  to  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  preceding  narrative. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  these  different  methods  will  best  show  what  they  are. 

(a)  Read  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  given  by  Luke,  ii.  1-20.  Ob- 
serve, Christ  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  men,  so  also  for  the  salvation  of  chil- 
dren. Christ  is  the  children's  friend.  Heaven  rejoices  in  the  good  of  men. 
Jesus,  though  so  great  and  glorious,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  most  humble  con- 
dition.   Ue  is  the  teacher  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 

With  these  remarks  compare  other  texts  of  the  Bible. 

Jno  HI  16.  '*  For  God  so  loTed  the  wirM  that  he  ^ve  hia  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlastinjr  life." 

1.  Jno.  Iv.  9  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  ua ;  because  that  God  sent 
bis  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him." 

Markx.  14,  15.  **  But  when  Jesus  saw  it  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verilv  I  say  unto 
you.  whosoever  shall  uot  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein." 

And  the  lesson  is  concluded  with  singing  a  Cliristmas  hymn. 

Jesus  feeds  five  thousand  men  :  Jno.  vi.  1-14. 

God  can  bless  a  little  so  that  it  will  do  great  good. 

Economy  suffers  nothing  to  be  lost — other  texts :  Pb.  cxlv.  15,  16. 

**  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  (hou  givest  them  their  meat  f  n  due  season." 
**Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing." 
Malt.  vi.  31-33.  ''Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  what  shall  we  eati  or,  What  shall 
we  drink  7  or,  Wherewith « I  shall  we  be  clothed  1  (for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek  :)  for  vour  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  thmn.  But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  bis  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  bo  added  unto 
you." 

Story  of  Gain  and  Abel.    Gen.  iv.  1-16. 

Remarksj'^Two  men  may  do  the  same  thing  externally,  and  yet  the  merit  of 
their  acts  be  very  diflferent.  God  looks  at  the  heart  Be  careful  not  to  cherish 
envy  or  ill  will  in  the  heart  Too  know  not  to  what  crimes  ihey  may  lead  yon. 
Remorse  and  misery  of  the  fratricide — other  texts.  Matt  xv.  19.  Heb.  xi.  4. 
1  Jno.  iii.  12.    Job.  xxxiv.  32. 

"For  otat  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adntteries,  fornications,  thefts,  iUst 
wfliiCBs,  blssphemies." 
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(( Bj  faith  Abel  offered  unto  Godamoreezeellent  lacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he 
witneea  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testif/iug  of  his  gi/ts:  and  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yd 
8|»eaketh." 

•'  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.    And  wherefinv  alew  be 
him  1    Because  bis  own  woriu  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous." 

• 

Story  of  Jesus  m  the  temple.    Luke  ii.  41-52. 

Jesus  in  his  childhood  was  very  fond  of  learningj  (he  heard  and  asked  ques' 
tions.)  God's  word  was  his  delight,  he  understood  what  he  heard  and  read. 
(men  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers,)  He  carefully  obeyed 
liis  parents,  (he  went  with  them  and  was  subject  to  them.)  And  as  he  grew  np, 
his  good  conduct  endeared  him  to  God  and  man.  Other  texts.  Eph.  vi.  l-'L 
Prov.  iii.  1—4. 

*^  Children  I  pbcT  your  parents  in  the  Lord  ;  for  this  is  right  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  (which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise,)  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.  And  ye  fatners  !  provoke  not  your  children  to  wralh, 
but  brini;  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

*■  My  son,  forget  not  my  law  ;  but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  commandments:  For  length  of 
days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  rhee  : 
bind  them  about  rhy  neck  ;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart:  So  shall  Ihou  find 
favor  and  good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man." 

On  the  other  mode  of  teaching,  the  teacher,  for  example,  states  the  general 
truth,  that  God  protects  and  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes  the  bad.  In  illostra- 
tion  of  this  he  reads  to  them  the  narraUve  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the 
death  which  overtook  his  wicked  accusers.  Dan.  vi.  In  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  the  escape  of  Peter,  and  the  miserable  death  of  his  persecutor,  Herod,  may 
be  read.     Acts  xii. 

The  teacher  may  impress  upon  ihe  mind  of  his  class,  that  diligence,  scmpnlom 
fidelity,  and  conscientious  self-control,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  success  in  life ; 
and,  in  illustration  of  the  statement,  read  the  narrative  of  Joseph's  conduct  in  hm 
master's  house  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  prison,  and  the  results  of  it.  Gen.  xxxix. 
So,  also,  various  incidents  in  the  life  o^  Jesus  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
illustrating  different  virtues. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  employ,  in  his  instructions,  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general  use  among  the  people;  but  that  he  occasionally  take 
the  original  Scriptures  and  read  to  the  children,  in  his  own  translation,  and  some- 
times use  simple  translations  Arom  different  authors,  that  children  may  early  learn 
to  notice  the  diversities  in  different  £aith(til  translations,  and  see  what  they  really 
amount  to. 

It  la  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  teacher  who  understands  his  business, 
and  is  &ithful  to  his  trust,  will  scrupulously  absUun  from  sectarian  pecnliarities,  or 
from  casting  odium  on  the  tenets  of  any  of  the  Christian  denominations.  A  man 
who  has  not  magnanimity  or  enlargement  of  mind  enough  for  this,  is  not  fit  to  be 
employed  as  a  teacher,  even  in  the  humblest  branches  of  knowledge. 

4.  language,  or  grammar. 

The  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  the  ability  to  use  it  with  correctness,  fitcility, 
and  power,  is  justly  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  com>  . 
mon  school  instruction.  It  is  the  principal  object  of  the  logical  exercises^  or,  as 
they  may  be  justly  termed,  the  exercUea  in  thinking  and  speakings  already  des- 
cribed aa  the  first  subject  of  study  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  before  the  diQd 
has  begun  to  use  his  book  at  all. 

In  this  second  part  of  the  course,  grammar  is  taught  directly  and  scientifically, 
yet  by  no  means  in  a  dry  and  technical  manner.  On  the  contrary,  technical 
terms  are  carefully  avoided,  till  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  things  designated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  use  them  as  the  names  of 
ideas  which  have  a  d^nite  existence  in  his  mind,  and  not  as  awful  sounds,  dimly 
shadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science  into  which  he  has  no  power  to 
penetrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  illustjate  the  difierent  parts  of  speech,  such  as  the  noun, 
the  verb,  the  adjecttve,  the  adverb ;  and  this  is  done  by  engaging^  the  pupil  in 
conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form  sentences  in  which  the  particular  partK  of 
speech  to  be  Warned  shidl  be  the  most  important  word,  and  directing  his  attentloQ 
to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  nature  and  use  of.  the  adverb  are  to  be  taught     The  toaoier 
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writee  upon  the  blackboard  tbe  words  "  here,  there,  near,"  &c.  He  then  says, 
*'  Children,  we  are  all  together  in  this  room  ;  by  whioh  of  the  wards  on  the  black- 
board can  yoa  express  this  ?''  Children.  *'  We  are  all  here,"  Teacher.  *'  Now 
look  out  c€  tbe  window  and  see  the  church ;  what  can  you  say  of  the  church 
with  the  second  word  on  the  blackboard  ?"  Children,  '*  The  church  is  there." 
Teacher.  ^*  The  distance  between  us  and  the  church  is  not  great ;  how  will  you 
express  this  by  a  word  on  the  blackboard  7"  Children.  ^*  The  church  is  near^" 
The  &ci  that  these  different  words  express  the  same  sort  of  relations  is  then  ex- 
plained, and,  accordingly,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the  same  part 
of  speech.  The  variations  of  these  words  are  next  explained.  **  Children,  you 
■ay  the  church  is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between  us  and  the  church ;  what  will 
you  say  of  the  shop  1"  Children.  *^  The  shop  is  nearer."  Teacher.  "  But  there 
is  a  fence  between  us  and  the  shop.  Now  when  yon  think  of  the  distance 
between  us,  the  shop  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence  1"  Children. 
"  The  fence  is  nearest."  So  of  other  adverbs.  "  The  lark  sings  well.  Compare 
the  singing  of  the  lark  with  that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the  singing  of  the 
nightingale  with  that  of  the  canary  bird."  After  all  the  dlflferent  sorts  of  adverbs 
and  their  variations  have  in  this  way  been  illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand 
that  all  words  of  this  kind  are  called  adverbs,  tiie  definition  of  the  adverb  is  given 
as  it  stands  in  the  grammar,  and  the  book  is  put  into  their  hands  to  study  the 
chapter  on  this  topic.  In  this  way  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  doing  at 
every  step  of  his  progress,  and  his  memory  is  never  burdened  with  mere  names, 
to  which  he  can  attach  no  definite  meaning. 

The  mode  of  teaching  the  subsequent  branches  is  founded  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  particular  examples. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  spoce  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Singing  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

The  method  of  teaching  music  has  already  been  suooessfuny  introduced  into  our 
own  State,  and  whoever  visits  the  schools  of  Messrs.  Mason  or  Solomon,  in  Cincin- 
nati, will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than  any  description  can  give  ; 
nor  will  any  one  who  visits  these  schools  entertain  a  doubt  that  all  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  read,  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  sing,  and  that  this  branch  of  instruction  can  be  introduoJd  into  all  our 
common  schools  with  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  disci- 
pline of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  their  progress  in  their  other  studies. 

The  students  are  taught  from  the  blackboard.  The  different  sounds  are  repre- 
sented by  lines  of  different  lengths,  by  letters,  by  figures,  and  by  musical  notes  ; 
and  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  drilled  on  each  successive  principle  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  next. 

III.  Third  party  of  two  years — children  from  ten  to  twelve. 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

The  objects  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  read  in  a  natural  and  impreasive  manner,  so  as  to  bring  the  full  force  of 
the  sentiment  on  those  to  whom  they  read.  They  are  examined  in  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  the  various  intonations,  and  they  often  read  sentences  from  the 
blackboard  in  which  the  various  modulations  are  expressed  by  musical  notes  or 
curved  linea 

The  evils  of  drawling  and  monotone  are  prevented  in  the  outset  by  the  method 
of  teaching,  particularly  the  practice  of  the  whole  class  reading  together  and 
keeping  time.  Short  and  pithy  sentences,  particularly  the  9ook  of  Proverbs,  ara 
recommended  as  admirably  adapted  to  exercises  of  this  kind. 

2.  Ornamental  writing,  intrpductory  to  drawing. 

The  various  kinds  of  ornamental  letters  are  here  practiced  upon,  giving  accuracy 
to  the  eye  and  steadiness  to  the  hand,  preparatory  to  skill  in  drawing,  which  comes 
into  the  next  part  of  the  course.  Tlie  pupils  also  practice  writing  sentences  and 
letters,  with  neatness,  rapidity,  and  correctness. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

Tbe  design  here  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  full  and  connected  view  of  the  whole 
Bible  history.  For  this  purpose  large  tables  are  made  out  and  hung  before  the 
students.  These  tables  are  generally  arranged  in  four  columns,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  during  a  particular  period  of  Bible  history  \ 
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the  Beoond,  the  dates ;  the  third,  a  bhronological  register  of  erents ;  and 
fourth,  the  particular  paraages  of  the  Bible  where  the  history  of  th«e  p* 
and  events  may  be  found.  With  these  tables  before  the  pupils,  the  teacher 
self,  in  his  own  words,  gives  a  brief  oonversationa]  outline  of  the  principal 
acters  and  events  within  a  certain  period,  and  then  gives  directions  that  the  aerip- 
tural  passages  referred  to  be  carefully  read.  After  this  is  done,  the  usual  recita- 
tion and  examination  takes  place.  Some  of  the  more  striking  narratives,  such  as 
the  finding  of  Moses  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile ;  Abraham  ottering  his  son ;  tbe 
journey  of  the  wise  men  to  do  homage  to  Christ ;  the  crucifixion ;  the  convennaa 
of  Paid,  &C.,  are  committed  to  memory  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  recita- 
tion accompanied  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  alluding  to  these  events.  Ilie 
moral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  each  historical  event  is  carefully  impreaaed 
by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  also  gives  them  a  brief  view  of  the  history  bietween 
the  termination  of  the  Old  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  groond. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  is  studied  thoroughly,  and  sys- 
tematically, and  practically,  without  the  least  sectarian  bias,  and  without  s  moment 
being  spent  on  a  single  idea  that  will  not  be  of  tlie  highest  use  to  the  scholar 
during  all  his  future  life. 

4.  Language  and  grammar. 

There  is  here  a  continuation  of  the  exercises  in  the   preceding  parts  of  tbe 
course,  in  a  more  scientific  form,  togethef  with  parsing  of  connected  sentenoesy 
and  writing  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  with  reference  to  grammar,  orthcv- 
raphy,  and  punctuation.    The  same  principal  alluded  to  before,  of  avoiding  tech- 
nical terms  till  the  things  represented  by  those  terms  are  clearly  perceived,  is  here 
carefully  adhered  to.     A  single  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modes  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  are  taught  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  meaning.      The 
teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard  a  simple  sentence,  as,  **  The  scholars  learn  well;" 
and  asks  the  class  what  sort  of  a  sentence  it  is.    They  reply  that  it  is  a  dirc«t 
statement  of  a  fact    (Teach.)  Put  it  in  the  form  of  a  command.    (Class.)  Schol- 
ars, learn  well !      (Teach.)  I^it  it  in  a  question  form.     (Gass.)  Do  the  seholflri 
learn  well?      (Teach.)   Of   a  wish.     (Class.)    May  the  scholars  kam  well! 
(Teach  )  Of  an  exclamation.     (Class.)  How  well  the  scholars  learn !     (Teach.) 
The  conditional  form.    (Class.)  If  the  scholars  learn  well ;  or,  should  the  seholazs 
learn  well.     (Teach.)   Of  necessity.     (Class.)  The  scholars  must  learn  well. 
(Teach.)  Of  ability.    (Class.)   The  scholars  can  learn  well,  &c.,  &e.    They  are 
then  taught  that  &e  direct  statement  is  called  Uie  indicative  mode  of  the  verb ; 
the  command,  the  imperative  mode ;  the  conditional,  the  subjunctive  mode;   the 
wish,  the  potential  mode,  &c.,  &c. ;   and  after  this,  the  book  is  put  into  their 
hands,  and  they  study  their  lesson  as  it  stands.     After  this  the  difi^ent  tenses  of 
the  several  modes  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  ^e  natural  sciences,  the  arts  of  life,  geography,  and  history. 
Instruction  on  this  head  is  directed  to  the  answering  of  the  following  questions, 
namely: 

(a)  What  is  man,  as  it  respects  his  corporeal  and  intdlectual  nature  ? 

Here  come  anatomy  and  physiology,  so  for  as  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
is  concemed,  and  the  functions  of  its  several  parts. 

Also  the  simple  elements  of  mental  philosophy.  In  this  connection  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture  are  quoted,  as  Gen.  ii.  7.  Ph.  cxxxix.  14-16.  An  appropriato 
hymn  is  also  sung. 

**  And  the  Lord  God  formed  msn  af  tbe  dust  of  the  ground,  sod  breathed  Into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  m>uI."  , 

"  I  will  pral^  thee :  fbr  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  msrvdloos  are  thy  worin ; 
and  that  my  muI  knoweth  rigrht  well.  My  subatauce  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  wu 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  In  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  set 
my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  is 
soQtinuaocs  were  iashiouea,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." 

(6)  What  does  man  need  for  the  preservation  and  cheerful  enioyment  of  life, 
as  it  respects  his  body  and  mind?  For  his  body  he  needs  food;  the  difterent 
kinds  of  fotid,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  are  here  brought  to  view ;  the 
onwholesomeness  of  some  kinds  of  food ;  injuriousuess  of  improper  food ;  cooking; 
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evils  of  gluttony.  The  different  kinds  of  clothing  and  modes  of  preparing  them  ; 
what  sort  of  dress  is  necessary  to  health  ;  foliy  and  wickedness  of  vanity  and 
extravagance.  Dwellhgtj  materials  of  which  houses  are  constructed ;  mode  of 
oonstructing  them  ;  different  trades  employed  in  their  construction. 

For  the  mind,  man  needs  society ^  the  fomily  and  its  duties  ;  the  neighborhood 
and  its  duties.  Intellectual,  morflQ,  and  religious  cultivation  ;  the  school  and  its 
duties ;  the  church  and  its  duties.  For  the  body  and  mind  both,  he  needs  security 
oi  person  and  property  ;  the  government ;  the  legislature;  the  courts,  &c. 

(c)  Where  and  how  do  men  find  the  means  to  supply  their  wants,  and  make 
themselves  comfortable  and  happy  in  this  life  ? 

The  vegetable,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  are  here  brought  to  view, 
lur  materials  ;  together  with  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as  the  means  of  con- 
verting these  materials  to  our  use.  Geography,  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  countries,  and  their  civil,  literary,  and  religious  institutions;  towns, 
their  organization  nrfd  employments.  Geography  is  sometimes  taught  by  blank 
cltarts,  to  which  the  students  are  required  to  affix  the  names  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, rivers,  mountains,  principal  towns,  &c.,  and  then  stale  the  productions  and 
institutions  for.  which  they  are  remarkable.  Sometimes  the  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  &c.,  are  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  an  outline  chart  of 
their  localities. 

In  respect  to  ar  the  above  points,  the  native  conntry  is  particularly  studied  ;  its 
capabilities,  its  productions,  its  laws,  its  institutions,  its  history,  &c.,  are  investigated, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  ability  of  supplying  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  this  head  the  pupils  are  taught  to  appreciate 
their  native  country,  to  venerate  and  love  its  institutions,  to  understand  what  is 
necessary  to  their  pcifection,  and  to  imbibe  a  spirit  of  pure  and  generous  patriot- 
ism. It  is  soarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  instruction  under  this  fifth  head 
is  confined  to  the  fundamental  and  simplest  principles  of  the  several  branches  re- 
ferred to. 

6.  Arithmetic,  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rules  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry,  doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

8.  Singing,  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  part ^  of  two  years — children  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

I.  Religious  instruction,  in  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  the  life  and  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  Christ,  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with 
the  cotemporary  civil  history,  and  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system. 

The  first  topic  of  instruction  mentioned  under  this  head  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  utility,  llie  pupils  are  taught  to  observe,  with  care  and  system,  the 
various  powers  and  operations  of  Nature,  and  to  consider  them  as  so  many  illus- 
trations of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  ;  and  at  each  lesson 
they  are  directed  to  some  appropriate  passage  of  the  Bible,  which  they  read  and 
commit  to  memory  :  and  thus  the  idea  is  continually  impressed  on  them,  that  the 
God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are  one  and  the  same  Being. 

For  example,  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
together  with  some  other  appropriate  passage  of  Scripture,  as  the  147th  Psalm,  or 
the  38th  chapter  of  Job,  may  be  read  and  committed  to  memory.  The  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  may  be  taken  as  a 
lesson.  Then  the  varieties  of  surface,  as  mountains,  valleys,  oceans  and  rivers, 
continents  and  islands,  the  height  of  mountains,  the  breadin  of  oceans,  the  length 
of  rivers,  remarkable  cataracts,  extended  caverns,  volcanoes,  tides,  &c.,  may  be 
taken  into  view,  and  the  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  class  the  greatness, 
power,  and  intelligence  necessary  for  such  a  creation.  The  whole  is  fortified  by 
the  application  of  such  a  passage  a»  Psalm  civ.  1>13. 

'•  BImb  the  r^rd,  O  my  soul !  O  Lord  mv  Ood !  thou  art  very  great ;  thou  art  clothed  with 
honor  and  majesty.  Who  coverest  thvself  with  light  as  with  a  garment :  who  stretchest  out 
the  heavens  like  a  curtain :  who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters:  who  mak- 
eth  the  clouds  his  chariot  r  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind:  who  maketh  his 
angels  ^piritK ;  hif>  minifitern  a  flaminir  Are.  Who  laid  the  foundsitions  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  for«ver.  Thou  coverest  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment:  the 
waters  itood  above  the  mountains.  At  tiiy  rebuke  they  fled;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder 
they  halted  aw.iy  They  go  up  by  the  mountains;  they  go  down  bv  the  valleys  unto  the 
place  which  thou  hast  fnunded  for  them.  Thou  hnst  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pass 
over ;  that  they  turu  uot  afain  to  cuver  the  earth.    He  seadetli  the  springs  into  the  valleys^ 
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which  run  among  the  hilla.     Ther  rive  drink  to  every  beut  of  the  field ;  the  wild 
quench  their  thirst.    Bv  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which  i 
among  tht*  branches,    lie  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers  :  the  earth  is  satisfied  wjtii 
the  fruit  of  thy  worics." 

"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  liast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  im 
full  of  thv  riches.  So  Is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  inoumrrabie, 
both  small  and  great  beasta.  There  go  the  ships:  there  ia  that  leviathan,  whom  tboa  ha£C 
made  to  play  therein." 

The  fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the  earth,  as  illostrating  the  wisdom  and  good- 
De»  of  God,  mny  serve  as  another  lesson.  Here  may  be  exhibited  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  plants  and  flowers  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned ;  the  man- 
ner of  I  heir  growth  and  self-propagation,  their  utility  to  man  and  beast,  their 
immense  number  and  variety,  their  relations  to  each  other  as  genera  and  species  ; 
trees  and  their  varieties,  their  beauty  and  utility,  their  timber  and  their  fruit ;  and, 
in  connection  with  this  lesson,  Psa^  civ.  14-34  may  be  committed  to  memory. 

"  He  cAuseth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man :  that  he  may- 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  wine  that  makt-th  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to 
m<«k~e  his  face  lo  lihiue,  and  bread  which  strengf  lieneih  man's  heart.  The  trees  of  the  Lord 
are  full  of  sap ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  haih  planted :  where  the  birds  make  their 
nests :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house.  The  high  iiills  are  a  refuge  tor  the  wild 
goats  I  and  ilie  rocks  for  the  conies.  He  appotnteth  the  moon  for  seasons:  the  sun  knowetb 
hts going  down.  Thou  maketh  darkness,  and  It  is  night :  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
do  crec^p  forth.  The  young  lions  roar  afler  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God.  The 
sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselvfS  together,  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens.  Blao  goelh 
forth  uuto  hif>  work  and  to  hta  labor  until  the  evening  " 

^'Thette  wait  all  upon  thee  ;  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That 
thou  givest  them  they  gather;  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good.  Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled:  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  dte.  and  return  to 
their  dust.  Thou  sandest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created  :  and  thou  reoeweat  the  bee  of 
the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  bhall  endure  forever  *  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works. 
He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth  :  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke.  1  wtU 
sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live :  I  will  aing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being.  Mj 
mtdiiation  of  him  shall  be  sweet :  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord.*' 


» 


In  like  manner,  the  creation  and  nourishment,  the  habits  and  instincts  of  vari- 
ous animals  mav  be  contemplated,  in  cunneotion  with  Proverbs  vi.  6-8 ;  Fsalm 
civ.  17-22  }  P^verb8  xxx.  24-31 ;  Gen.  i.  20-24  j  P&alm  cxlv.  15-16. 

*'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard !  conirider  her  ways,  and  be  wise:  Which  having  no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,  provideih  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

"  There  be  four  things  which  are  little  on  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise :  the  aots 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer ;  the  conies  are  but  a 
feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks;  the  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  tbey 
forth  ail  of  them  by  bands;  the  spider  tnketh  hold  with  her  hauila,  and  is  in  kings'  palaccsc 
There  be  three  things  which  go  well,  yea,  four  are  comely  in  going:  a  lion,  which  is  strong- 
est among  beasts,  and  tumetli  not  away  for  any  :  a  grayhound ;  a  begoat  also ;  and  a  king, 
against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up." 

"  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  maile  the 
beast  of  the  earth  aAer  hia  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  t^try  thing  that  creepeth  upou 
the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

'*The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season,  lltou 
openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  The  Lord  is  righteous  in 
all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  the  .nature  of  the  rainbow,  &:c.,  may  make 
another  interesting  lesson,  illustrating  the  unknown  forma  of  beauty  and  glor)* 
which  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  which  lie  may  yet  develope  in  other  and 
still  more  glorious  worlds ;  in  connection  with  Gen.  i.  3,  5,  9,  13,  14,  and  other 
passages  of  like  kind. 

So  the  properties  of  the  air,  wind,  and  storm,  Job  zxTlii.  25 ;  zxxviii.  33, 34, 35. 

Psalm  cxlviii.  8. 

u  Knowest  thou  the  ordinance  of  heaven  t  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  In  the  earth  ? 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,  that  abundance  of  waiera  may  cover  thee  1  Caoat 
thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee,  Here  we  are  1  Who  hath  put  wis- 
dom  in  the  inward  parts  ?  or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart  1  Who  can  nun- 
oer  the  clouds  in  wisdom  1  or  wlio  can  suy  the  bottles  of  heaven  1" 

Then  the  heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars,  and  comets,  the  whole 
science  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  introduced  with  advtmtage  into  common 
schools,  can  be  contemplated  in  the  same  way.  The  enlightening,  elevating,  and 
purifying  moral  influence  of  such  a  scheme  of  instruction,  carried  througn  the 
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vbole  system  of  Nature,  must  be  clearly  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind ;  and 
its  utility,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  worldly  good,  is  no  less  manifest 

The  second  topic  of  religions  instruction  is  more  exclusively  scriptural.  The 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  apostles,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
chronologically  arranged,  and  tables  formed  as  before.  (III.  3.)  The  dis- 
oourses  of  Christ  are  examined  and  explained  in  their  chronological  arrangement, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  discourses  and  episUes  of  the  apostles.  The  history  of 
Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  cotemporary  civil  histor}-,  is  Qiught  in  a  series 
of  conversational  lectures.  To  conclude  the  whole  course  of  religious  instruction, 
a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  given  in  the  form  of  some  approved 
catechism. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  including  dvil  sodety,  constitu* 
tional  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  &c. 

This  is  a  continuation  and  completion,  in  a  nfore  systematic  form,  of  the  instruc- 
tion commenced  in  III.  5.  The  course  begins  with  the  &mi]y,  and  the  first  object 
is  to  construct  a  habitation.  The  pupil  tells  what  materials  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  how  brought  together  and  fitted  into  the 
several  parts  of  the  building.  The  house  must  now  be  furnished.  The  different 
articles  of  furniture  and  their  uses  are  named  in  systematic  order,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  various  trades  employed  in  making  them  are  enu- 
merated, llien  comes  the  garden,  its  tools  and  products,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  physical  comfort  of  a  family.  Then  the  family 
duties  and  virtues ;  parental  and  filial  obligation  and  affection  ;  rights  of  property ; 
duties  of  neighborhoods  ;  the  civil  relations  of  society  ;  the  religious  relations  of 
society  ;  the  state,  the  father-land,  &c. ;  finally,  geography,  history,  and  travels. 
Books  of  travels  are  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  are  found  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility. 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

The  object  here  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  perfect  command  of  their  native  tongue, 
and  ability  to  use  it  on  all  occasions  with  readiness  and  power.  The  first  exercises 
are  on  simple  questions,  such  as — ^^  Why  ought  children  to  love  and  obey  their 
parents  V^  or  they  are  short  descriptions  of  visible  objects,  such  as  a  house,  a 
room,  a  garden,  &c.  There  are  also  exercises  on  the  various  forms  of  expressing 
the  same  idea,  as,  '^  The  sun  enlightens  the  earth.''  **  The  earth  is  enlightened 
by  the  sun."  **The  sun  gives- light  to  the  earth."  "  The  earth  receives  light 
from  the  sun."  "  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  to  the  earth."  **  llie  sun  sends 
out  its  rays  to  enlighten  the  earth."  "  The  earth  is  enlightened  by  rays  sent  out 
from  the  sun,"  &<*.  There  are  exercises  also  of  the  same  sort  on  metaphors  and 
other  figures  of  speech.  Familiar  letters  are  then  written,  and  short  essays  on 
themes  such  as  may  be  furnished  by  texts  from  the  Bsok  of  Proverbs,  and  other 
sentences  of  the  kind  ;  and  thus  gradual  advancement  is  made  to  all  the  higher 
and  graver  modes  of  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  business  of  life, 
including  surveying,  civil  engineering,  &o. 

The  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  mode  of  it,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  are  probably  too  obvious  to  need  any  further  illustration.  . 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

For  this  the  pupils  have  already  been  prepared  by  the  exercises  in  ornamental 
writing,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  course.  They  have  already  acquired  that  ac- 
curacy of  sight  and  steadiness  of  hand  which  are  among  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites to  drawing  well.  The  first  exercises  are  in  drawing  lines,  and  the  most 
simple  mathematical  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  cube,  the  triangle,  the  paral- 
lelogram ;  generally  from  wooden  models,  placed  at  some  littie  distance  on  a 
shelf,  before  the  class.  From  this  they  proceed  to  architectural  figures,  such  as 
doors,  windows,  columns,  facades.  Then  the  figures  of  animals,  such  as  a  horse, 
a  cow,  an  elephant ;  first  firom  other  pictures,  and  then  from  Nature.  A  plant,  a 
rose,  or  some  flower  is  placed  upon  a  shelf,  and  the  class  make  a  picture  of  it. 
From  this  they  proceed  to  landscape  painting,  historical  painting,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  according  to  their  time  and  capacity.  AH  learn  enough  of 
drawing  to  use  it  in  the  common  bunncss  of  life,  such  as  plotting  a  field,  laying 
out  a  canal,  or  drawing  the  plan  of  a  building ;  and  many  attain  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence. 
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6.  Exerciaea  in  aiiiffing,  and  the  wienoe  of  mosio. 

The  iDBtructioDs  of  the  previous  parta  are  extended  aa  iar  as  poodUe, 
include  singing  and  playing  at  sight,  and  the  more  abstruse  and  diffioolt 
of  the  soienoe  aod  art  of  music. 

The  Ibllowing  extracts  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann's  Seventh  Annual 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  tpiII  supply  eooie 
deficiences  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preeent  the 
impressions  of  another  observer. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  first  element  of  superiority  in  a  Prussian  school,  and  one  whose  inBnenoe  ex- 
tends throughout  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  instruction^  consists  in  the  proper 
classification  of  the  scholars,    hi  all  places  where  the  numbers  are  siifficJently 
Urge  to  allow  it,  the  children  are  divided  according  to  ages  and  attainments ;  and 
a  single  teacher  has  the  charge  only  of  a  single  class,  cn>  of  as  small  a  number  of 
classes  as  is  practicable.     I  have  before  advOTted  to  the  construction  of  the  schocd- 
houses,  by  which,  as  far  as  possible,  a  room  is  assigned  to  each  class.     Let  ns  sop- 
pose  a  teacher  to  hnve  the  charge  of   but  one  class,  and  to  have  talent  and 
resources  sufficient  properly  to  engage  and  occupy  its  attention,  and  we  suppoee  a 
perfect  school.    But  how  greatly  are  the  teacher's  duties  increased,  and  his  diffi- 
culties multiplied,  if  he  have  four,  iSve,  or  half  a  dozen  classes,  under  his  personal 
inspection.     While  attending  to  the  recitation  of  one,  his  mind  ia  constantly 
called  off,  to  attend  to  the  studies  and  the  conduct  of  all  the  others.    For  this, 
very  few  teachers  amongst  us  have  the  requisite  capacity ;  and  hence  the  idleness 
and  the  disorder  that  reign  in  so  many  of  oar  schools,  excepting  in  cases  where 
the  debasing  motive  of  fear  puts  the  children  in  irons.     All  these  difficulties  are  at 
once  avoided  bv  a  suitable  classification ;  by  such  a  claanfication  as  enables  the 
teacher  to  address  his  instructions  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  children  who  are 
before  him,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-ground,  at  recess  or  intermission, 
without  leaving  any  behind  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
absence.     All  this  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  I  proceed  with  a  descnp- 
tion  of  exercises.    There  is  no  obstacle  whatever,  save  prescription,  and  that  rtis 
inertia  of  mind  which  continues  in  the  beaten  track  because  it  has  not  rigor 
enough  to  turn  aside  from  it,  to  the  introduction,  at  once,  of  thia  mode  of  dividing 
and  classifying  scholars,  in  aJl  our  large  towns. 

HETHOn  OF  TEACHING  TOUN6  CHIIJ>REN  ON  THEIR   FIRST  ENTERING  SCHOOL* 

In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  modes  of  teaching,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
describe  some  particular  lessons  that  I  heard.  The  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools 
arc  all  conducted  substantially  upon  the  same  plan,  and  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Of  course,  there,  must  be  those  diflferences  to  which  difierent  degrees  of 
talent  and  experience  give  rise. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Pmssia  made  the  important  discovery  that 
children  have  five  senses,  together  with  various  muscles  and  mental  fecnlties,  all 
which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  which,  if  not  usefully,  are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Subsequent 
improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  oonnsted  in  supplying  interesting  and 
useful,  instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles,  and  faeolUeB. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to  furnish  profitable  and  delight- 
ful employment  for  all  these  powers,  than  it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod  and 
Btifie  their  workings,  or  to  assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thou- 
sand avenues  through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  JN^ay, 
it  is  much  easier  tolceep  the  eye,  and  hand,  and  mind  at  work  toffether,  than  it  is 
to  employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A  child  is  bound  to  the 
teacher  by  so  many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his  natural  capacities  the  teacher  can 
hiterest  and  employ. 

In  the  case  I  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  claas-room  of  sixty  children,  of 
about  six  years  of  age.  Tlie  children  were  just  taking  thdr  seats,  all  smiles  and 
expectation.  Tliey  had  been  at  school  but  a  f^w  weeks,  but  long  enough  to  have 
ooutracted  a  love  for  it    The  teacher  took  his  station  before  them,  and  after 
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Tnaking  a  playful  remark  which  excited  a  light  titter  around  the  room,  and  efieo- 
toally  arrested  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  silence.  After  wating  a  moment, 
during  which  every  countenance  was  composed  and  every  noise  hushed,  he  made 
a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  asking  that  as  they  had  come  tc^ether  to 
learn,  they  might  be  good  and  diligent.  lie  uen  spoke  to  them  of  the  beautiful 
day,  asked  what  they  knew  about  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  then  in  bearing,  and  questioned  them  upon  the  uses  of  trees  in  con- 
structing houses,  furniture,  &c.  Frequently  he  threw  in  sportive  remarks  which 
enliven^  the  whole  school,  but  without  ever  producing  the  slightest  symptom  of 
disorder.  During  the  familiar  conversation,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
there  was  nothing  frivolous  or  trifling  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher ;  that  manner 
was  dignified  though  playful,  and  the  little  jets  of  laughter  which  he  caused  the 
children  occasionally  to  throw  out,  were  much  more  favorable  to  a  receptive  state 
of  mind  than  jets  of  tears. 

Here  I  must  make  a  prelimenary  remark,  in  regard  to  the  equipments  of  the 
scholars  and  the  furniture  of  the  school-room.  Every  child  has  a  slate  and  pencil, 
and  a  little  reading  book  of  letters,  words,  and  short  sentences.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  a  Prussian  or  Saxon  school,  above  an  infant  school,  in  which  any  child  was 
unprovided  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  By  the  teacher's  desk,  and  in  front  of  the 
school,  hung  a  blackboard.  The  teacher  first  drew  a  house  upon  the  blackboard  ; 
aitd  here  the  value  of  the  art  of  drawing,  a  power  universally  possessed  by  Prus- 
sian teachers,  became  manifest.  By  the  side  of  the  drawing  and  under  it,  he 
wrote  the  word  hoitse  in  the  German  script  hand,  and  printed  it  in  the  German 
letter.  With  a  long  pointing  rod,  the  end  being  painted  white  to  make  it  more 
visible,  he  ran  over  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  children,  with  their  slates  before 
them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  pointing  rod  and  tracing  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  all  our  good  schools,  children  are  first  taught 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  the  slate  before  they  write  them  on  paper ;  here 
they  were  first  imitated  on  the  air,  then  on  slates,  and  subsequently,  in  older 
classes,  on  paper.  The  next  process  was  to  copy  the  word  *'  house,'-  both  in 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slates.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  which  ^e  word  was  composed,  and  the  spelling  of  the  word.  Here 
the  names  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  us,  but  only  their  powers,  or  the 
sounds  which  those  letters  have  in  combination.  The  letter  h  was  first  selected 
and  set  up  in  the  reading-frame,  (the  same  before  described  as  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  Prussian  schools  for  young  children,)  instead  of  articulating  our  alphabetio 
A,  (aitch,)  merely  gave  a  hard  breathing ;  such  a  sound  as  the  letter  really  has 
in  the  word  "  house."  Then  the  dipthong,  au^  (the  German  word  for  '*  house" 
is  spelled  "  haus,")  was  taken  and  sounded  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  Then 
the  blocks  containing  A,  and  au^  were  brought  together,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
combined.  Lastly,  the  letter  8  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  then  added  to  the 
others,  and  then  the  whole  word  was  spoken.  Sometimes  the  last  letter  in  a 
word  was  first  taken  and  sounded ;  after  that  the  penultimate ;  and  so  on  until  the 
word  was  completed.  The  responses  of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual, 
and  sometimes  simultaneous,  according  to  a  signal  given  by  the  master. 

In  every  such  school,  also,  there  are  printed  sheets  or  cards,  containing  the 
letters,  dipthongs,  and  whole  words.  The  children  are  taught  to  sound  a  dip- 
thong, and  then  asked  in  what  words  that  sound  occurs.  On  some  of  these 
cards  there  are  words  enough  to  make  several  short  sentences,  and  when  the 
pupils  are  a  little  advanced,  the  teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  succes- 
sion, which  when  taken  together  make  a  iSEuniliar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives 
them  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

After  the  word  "  house"  was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children,  the  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the  lines  which  formed  the 
house ;  and  the  children  imitated  him,  first  in  the  air,  while  they  were  looking  at 
his  motions,  then  on  their  slates.  In  their  drawings  there  was  of  course  a  great 
variety  as  to  taste  and  accuracy  \  but  each  seemed  pleased  with  his  own,  for  their 
first  attempts  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discouragement.  Severs] 
children  were  then  called  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  a  house  with  chalk.  After 
this,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about  houses.  The  first  question  was, 
what  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on  the  blackboard  7    Then  the  names  of  other 
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kinds  of  houses  were  given.  The  materials  of  which  houses  are  built  were  men 
tioned  stone,  brick,  wood ;  the  different  kinds  of  wood ;  nails,  and  where  tbcy 
were  made ;  lime,  and  whence  it  came,  &o.  &e.  When  the  teacher  toachcd 
upon  points  with  which  the  children  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  he  asked 
questions ;  when  he  passed  to  subjects  beyond  Uieir  sphere,  he  gave  informatiaa, 
intermingling  the  whole  with  lively  remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes. 

And  here  one  important  particular  should  not  be  omitted.  In  this,  as  well  as 
m  all  other  schools,  a  complete  answer  was  always  required.  For  mstanoe,  if  a 
teacher  asks,  ''*■  What  are  houses  made  of?"  he  does  not  accept  the  answer,  *'  of 
wood  '*  or  "  of  stone  •,"  but  he  requires  a  full,  complete,  (vollstkndig)  answer ;  as, 
**  a  house  may  be  made  of  wood.''  The  answer  must  always  contain  an  intelli- 
gible propositon  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  qucstioa  to  complete  it. 
And  here  also  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall  always  be  gram- 
matically correct,  have  the  right  terminations  of  all  articles,  adjectives  and  nouna, 
and  the  right  grammatical  transpositions  according  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of 
the  language.  This  secures  from  the  beginning,  precision  in  the  expression  of 
ideas ;  and  if,  as  many  philosophers  suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  for- 
ward its  processes  of  argument  or  investigation  to  any  great  extent,  withoat  using 
language  as  its  instrument,  then  these  children,  in  their  primary  lessons,  are  not 
only  led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  but  the  instrument  is  put  into  their  lumds  by 
which  its  operations  are  fiicilitated.  • 

When  the  hour  had  expirefd,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  child  in  the  room 
who  knew  or  thought  that  his  play-time  had  come.  No  observing  person  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  teacher  can  arrest  and  retain  the  attention  of 
his  scholars.  It  must  have  happened  to  almost  every  one,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  to  be  present  as  a  member  of  a  large  assembly,  when  some  speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  great  uproar  and  confusion,  has  arisen  to  address  it.  If,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  exordium,  he  makes  what  is  called  a  happy  hit,  which  is 
answered  by  a  response  of  laughter  or  applause  f^om  those  who  are  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  next  circle  will  be  aroused.  If,  then,  the  speaker 
makes  another  felicitous  sally  of  wit  or  imagination,  this  circle  too  becomes  tho 
willing  subject  of  his  power ;  until,  by  a  succession  c^  flashes  whether  of  genius  or 
of  wit,  he  Boons  brings  the  whole  audience  under  his  command,  and  sways  it  as 
the  sun  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  This  is  the  result  of  talent,  of  attainment,  and 
of  the  successful  study  both  of  men  and  of  things ;  and  whoever  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  these  requisites  will  be  able  to  command  the  attention  of  children,  just 
as  a  powerful  orator  commands  the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than 
the  other  is  the  unbought  gift  of  nature.  They  are  the  rewards  of  application 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercise  above  described,  there  were  the 
elements  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  drawing,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  not  a  little  general  information ;  and  yet  there  was  no  excesavo 
variety,  nor  were  any  incongruous  subjects  forcibly  brought  together,  lliero  was 
nothing  to  violate  the  rule  of  ^^  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of  calling  up  a  class  of  abecedarians;  or, 
what  is  more  common,  a  single  child,  and  while  the  teacher  holds  a  book  or  a  card 
before  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in  his  hand,  says  a,  he  echoes  a;  then  6,  and  he 
echoes  h  ;  and  so  on  until  the  vertical  row  of  lifeless  and  ill-fovored  characters  is 
completed,  and  then  of  remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  nt  still  and  look  at  vacancy. 
If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time  which  passes  during  this  lesson  is  the  only  part  of  the 
day  when  he  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  fiiouUy  of  the  mind  b  ocooupied 
except  that  of  imitating  sounds ;  and  even  the  number  of  these  imitations  amounti 
only  to  twenty-six.  A  parrot  or  an  idiot  could  do  the  same  tiling.  And  so  of 
the  organs  and  members  of  the  body.  They  are  condemned  to  inactivity ;  fur 
the  child  who  stands  most  like  a  post  is  most  approved ;  nay,  he  is  rebuked 
if  he  does  not  stand  like  a  post  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  an  eye  that  lies  moveless  in  its  socket,  hands  hanging  motionless  at  the  side, 
and  feet  immovable  as  those  of  a  statue,  are  the  points  of  exoellenoe,  while  the 
child  is  echoing  the  senseless  table  of  a,  b,  c.  As  a  general  rule,  six  months  are 
spent  before  the  twenty-six  letters  are  mastered,  Sioogh  the  same  chOd  would 
learn  the  names  of  twenty-six  playmates  or  twenty-six  playthings  in  one  or  two  da]^ 
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An  ohndren  are  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  hotiae,  a  hat.  a  top,  a  ball,  a  bird,  an 
egg,  a  nest,  a  flower,  &o. ;  and  when  their  minds  are  lea  to  see  new  relations  or 
qualities  in  these  objects,  or  when  their  former  notions  respecting  them  are 
brought  out  more  vividly,  or  are  more  distinctly  defined,  their  delight  is  even 
keener  than  that  of  an  adult  woold  be  in  obtaining  a  new  fiiot  in  science,  or  in 
having  the  mist  of  some  old  doubt  dispelled  by  a  new  discovery.  Lessons  on 
fiimiliar  objects,  given  by  a  competent  teacher,  never  &il  to  command  attention, 
and  thus  a  liabit  of  mind  is  induced  of  inestimable  value  in  regard  to  all  future 
atudy. 

Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily  leads  to  conversation,  and  con- 
versation with  an  intelligent  teacher  secures  several  important  objectB.  It  com- 
municates information.  It  brightens  ideas  before  only  dimly  apprehended.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  various  &ouItiee  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
tires  or  is  cloyed.  It  teaches  the  child  to  use  language,  to  frame  sentences,  to 
select  words  which  convey  his  whole  meaning,  to  avoid  those  which  convey  either 
more  or  less  than  he  intends  to  express;  in  fine,  it  teaches  him  to  seek  for 
thoughts  upon  a  subject,  and  then  to  find  appropriate  language  in  which  to 
clothe  them.  A  child  trained  in  this  way  will  never  commit  those  absurd  and 
ludicrous  mistakes  into  which  uneducated  men  of  some  sense  not  unfrequently 
&11,  viz.,  that  of  mismatching  their  words  and  ideas ;  of  hanging  as  it  were,  the 
garments  of  a  giant  upon  the  body  of  a  pigmy,  or  of  forcing  a  pigmys's  dress 
npon  the  huge  limbs  of  a  giant.  Appropriate  diction  should  clothe  just  ideas,  as 
a  tasteful  and  substantial  garb  fits  a  graceful  and  vigorous  form. 

The  above  described  exercise  occupies  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
mind.  The  eye  is  employed  in  tracing  visible  di&renoes  between  different  forms, 
and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  is  presented,  with  as  little  difierence  as  pos- 
sible. And  who  ever  saw  a  child  that  was  not  pleased  with  pictures,  and  an 
attempt  to  imitate  them  7  Thus,  the  two  grand  objects  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  writers,  in  regard  to  the  later  periods  of  education  and  the  maturer  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  are  attained,  viz.,  the  power  of  recognizing  analogies  and  dis- 
similarities. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  reading  lesson  of  a  primary  class,  just  after 
they  had  commenced  going  to  school,  I  will  follow  it  with  a  brief  account  of  a 
lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  of  poetry 
describing  a  hunter's  life  in  Missouri.  It  was  first  read,  the  reading  being  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  criticisms  as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  &o.  It  was  then 
taken  up  verse  by  verse,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  give  equivalent  expres- 
sions in  prose.  The  teacher  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  every  part  of  it, 
in  a  sort  of  oral  lecture,  accompanied  with  occasional  questions.  This  was  done 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Where  there  was  a  geographical  reference,  he 
entered  at  large  into  geography ;  where  a  reference  to  a  foreign  custom,  he  com- 
pared it  with  their  customs  at  home ;  and  thus  he  explained  every  part,  and  illus- 
trated the  illustrations  themselves,  until,  after  an  entire  hour  spent  upon  six  four 
line  verses,  he  left  them  to  write  out  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in  prose,  to  be 
produced  in  school  the  next  morning.  All  this  was  done  without  the  slightest 
break  or  hesitation,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  foil  of  the  subject,  and 
having  a  ready  comnumd  of  all  its  resources. 

An  account  of  one  more  lesson  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
reading.  The  class  consisted  c^  young  lads,  belonging  to  a  burgher  school, 
which  they  were  just  about  leaving.  They  had  been  reading  a  poem  of  Schiller  • 
a  sort  of  philosophical  allegory ;  and  when  it  was  complete,  the  teacher  called 
upon  one  of  them  to  give  a  popular  expo«tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  piece.  The 
laid  left  his  seat,  stepped  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  school, 
occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  an  extemporaneous  account  of  the 
poem,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  its  meaning  and  moral. 

ARrrHMETlO  ANn  MATHKHATICa. 

Children  are  taught  to  cipher,  or,  if  need  be,  to  oonnt,  soon  after  entering 
■chool.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  lesson  which  I  saw  given  to  a  very  young 
daas.  Blocks  of  one  cube,  two  cubes,  three  cubes,  Ac,  up  to  a  block  oif  ten 
onbes,  lay  upon  the  teacher^s  desk.     The  cubes  on  each  block  were  distinctly 
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marked  off,  and  differently  colored,  that  is,  if  the  first  inch  or  cube  was  white,  Ae 
next  wonld  be  black.  The  teacher  ftood  by  his  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  class. 
He  set  up  a  block  of  one  cube,  and  the  class  simultaneously  said  one.  A  block  of 
two  cubtA  was  then  placed  by  the  side  of  tlie  first,  and  the  class  sjud  two.  Tbis 
was  done  until  the  ten  blocks  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  a  row.  Hiey 
were  then  counted  backward,  the  teacher  placing  his  finger  upon  them,  as  a  sig- 
nal that  their  respective  numbers  were  to  bo  called.  The  next  exercise  was,  '*  two 
comes  after  one,  three  comes  after  two,"  and  so  on  to  ten  ;  and  then  backward, 
"  nine  comes  before  ten,  eight  comes  before  nine,  and  so  of  the  rest  The  teacher 
then  asked,  What  is  three  composed  of?  A,  Three  is  composed  of  one  and  two. 
Q.  Of  what  else  is  three  composed  ?  A.  Three  is  composed  of  three  ones.  Q. 
What  is  four  composed  of  7  A.  Four  is  composed  of  four  oues,  of  two  and  two, 
of  three  and  one.  Q.  What  is  five  composed  of?  A.  Five  is  composed  of.  five 
ones,  of  two  and  three,  of  two  twos  and  one,  of  four  and  one.  Q.  What  nnm- 
bers  compose  six  ?  seven  ?  eight  ?  nine  7  To  the  latter  the  pupil  would  answer, 
'^  Three  threes  make  nine  ;  two,  three,  and  four  make  nine ;  two,  two,  and  fire 
make  nine ;  three,  four,  and  two  make  nine ;  three,  five,  and  one  make  nine,*' 
&0.J  ifec.  The  teacher  then  placed  similar  blocks  side  by  side,  while  the  children 
added  their  respective  numbers  U^ether  **  two  twos  make  four  ;''  **  three  twos 
make  six,''  &c.  The  blocks  were  then  turned  down  horizontally  to  show  that 
three  blocks  of  two  cubes  each  were  equal  to  one  of  six  cubes.  Such  questions 
were  then  asked  as,  how  many  are  six  less  than  eight  ?  five  less  than  seven  7  &e. 
Then,  how  many  are  seven  and  eight  ?  The  answer  was  given  thus  :  eight  are 
one  mor^than  seven,  seven  and  seven  make  fourteen,  and  one  added  makes  fifteen  ; 
therefore  eight  and  seven  make  fifteen.  Q.  How  many  arc  six  and  eight  ?  A, 
Eight  are  two  more  than  six,  six  and  six  make  twelve,  and  two  added  make  foorteen. 
Or  it  might  be  thus :  six  are  two  less  than  eight,  eight  and  eight  are  sixteen,  two 
taken  from  sixteen  leave  fourteen,  therefore  eight  and  six  are  fourteen.  They 
then  counted  up  to  a  hundred  on  the  bl(x?ks.  Toward  the  close  of  the  lesson, 
such  questions  as  these  were  put,  and  readily  answered  :  Of  what  is  thirty^eight 
composed  ?  A.  Thirty-eight  is  composed  of  thirty  and  eight  ones ;  of  seven  fives 
and  three  ones ;  or  sometimes  thus :  of  thirt3'-seven  and  one ;  of  thirty-six  and 
two  ones ;  of  thirty-five  and  three  ones,  &c.  Q.  Of  what  is  ninety  composed  T 
A.  Ninety  is  composed  of  nine  tens,  of  fifty  and  forty,  &c.,  &c. 

Thus,  with  a  frcqueht  reference  to  the  blocks,  to  keep  up  attention  by  present- 
ing an  object  to  the  eye,  the  simple  numbers  were  handled  and  transposed  in  a 
fn^at  variety  of  ways.  In  this  lesson,  it  is  obvious  that  counting,  numeration, 
addiUon,  substraction,  multiplication,  and  division  were  all  included,  yet  there  was 
no  abstract  rule,  or  unintelligible  form  of  words  given  out  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Nay,  tliese  little  children  took  the  first  steps  in  the  mensuration  of 
superficies  and  solids,  by  comparing  the  length  and  contents  of  one  block  with 
those  of  others. 

When  the  pupils  were  a  little  further  advanced,  I  usually  heard  lessons  recited 
in  this  way  :  Suppose  4321  are  to  be  multiplied  by  25.  The  pupil  says,  five  times 
one  are  five  ones,  and  he  sets  down  5  in  the  unit's  place ;  five  times  two  tens,  or 
twenty  ones,  are  a  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  cipher  in  the  ten's  place  ;  five  times 
three  hundred  are  one  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  to  be  carried 
make  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  sets  down  |i  6  in  the  hundred's  place ;  five 
times  four  thousand  are  twenty  thousand,  and  one  thousand  to  be  carried  make 
twenty-one  thousand..  The  next  figure  in  the  multiplier  is  then  taken,  twenty 
times  one  are  twenty,  and  a  2  is  set  down  in  the  ten-s  place  ;  twenty  times  two 
tens  are  four  hundred,  and  a  4  is  set  down  in  the  hundred's  place ;  twenty  times 
three  hundred  are  six  thousand,  and  a  6  is  set  down  in  the  thousand*s  place ; 
twenty  times  four  thousand  are  eighty  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  ten 
thousand's  place.  Then  come  the  additions  to  get  the  product.  Five  ones  are 
five,  two  tons  arc  twenty,  and  these  figures  are  respectively  set  down;  four 
hundred  and  six  hundred  make  a  thousand,  and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  hun- 
dred's place ;  one  thousand  to  be  carried  to  six  thousand  makes  seven  thousand, 
and  one  thousand  more  makes  eight  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  m  the  dioQ- 
sand's  place  ;  eighty  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  make  one  hundred  thoosand. 
and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  ten  thousand's  place,  and  a  I  in  the  himdraa 
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thomand^B  place.    It  is  eaay  to  see  that  where  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  are 
large,  this  process  soon  passes  beyond  mere  child's  play. 

So  in  division.  If  32756  are  to  be  divided  by  75,  the  pupil  says,  how  many 
hundi'ed  times  are  seventy-five,  or  seventy-five  ones,  contained  in  thirty>two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred,  or  in  thirty-two  thousand  and  seven  handred  ones  7 
four  hundred  times,  and  he  sets  down  a  4  in  the  hundred's  place  in  the  quotient ; 
then  the  divisor  seventy-five  is  multiplied  (as  bdure)  by  the  four  hundred,  and 
the  product  is  set  down  under  the  first  three  figures  of  the  dividend,  and  there 
are  two  tiiousand  and  seven  hundred  remaning.  This  remainder  is  set  down  in 
the  next  line,  because  seventy-five  is  not  contained  in  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
any  number  of  hundred  times.     And  so  of  the  residue  of  the  process. 

When  there  is  danger  that  an  advanced  class  will  forget  the  value  of  the  de- 
nominations they  are  handling,  they  are  required  to  express  the  value  of  each 
6gure  in  full,  throughout  the  whole  process,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  a  recitation  by  a  higher  class  of  girls 
produced  upon  my  mind.  It  lasted  an  hour.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  had  book 
or  slate.  Questions  and  answers  were  extemporaneous.  They  consisted  of  prob- 
lems in  Vulgar  Fractions,  simple  and  compound  ;  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  Practice, 
Interest,  Discount,  &c.,  &c.  A  few  of  the  first  were  simple,  but  they  soon 
increase  in  complication  and  difficulty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  sums  managed, 
until  I  CQMld  hardly  credit  the  report  of  my  own  senses,  so  difficult  wei*e  tlie  ques- 
tions, and  so  prompt  and  accurate  the  replies. 

A  great  many  of  the  exercises  in  arithmetic  consisted  in  reducing  the  coins  of 
one  State  to  those  of  another.  In  Germany,  there  are  almost  as  many  dif&rent 
currencies  as  there  are  States ;  and  the  expression  of  the  value  of  one  coin  in 
other  denominations,  is  a  very  common  exercise. 

It  struck  me  that  the  main  diflferences  bi>tween  their  mode  of  teaching  arith- 
metic and  ours,  consists  in  their  beginning  earlier,  continuing  the  practice  in  the 
elements  much  longer,  requiring  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  all  questions,  and  in 
not  separating  the  processes,  or  rules,  so  much  as  we  do  from  each  other.  The 
pupils  proceed  less  by  rule,  more  by  an  understanding  of  the  subject.  It  often 
happens  to  our  children  that  while  engaged  in  one  rule,  they  forget  a  preceding. 
Hence,  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  frequent  reviews.  But  there,  as  I  stated 
above,  the  youngest  classes  of  children  were  taught  addition,  substraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  promiscuously,  in  the  same  lesson.  And  so  it  was  in  the 
later  stages.  The  mind  was  constantly  carried  along,  and  the  practice  enlarged 
in  more  than  one  direction.  It  is  a  difference  which  results  ftora  teaching,  in  the 
one  case,  from  a  book  ;  and  in  the  other  from  the  head.  In  the  latter  case  the 
teacher  sees  what  each  pupil  most  needs,  and,  if  he  finds  any  one  halting  or  fail- 
ing on  a  particular  class  of  questions,  plies  him  with  questions  of  that  kind  until 
his  deficiencies  are  supplied. 

In  algebra,  ti'igonometry,  surveying,  geometry,  &c.,  I  invariably  saw  the  teacher 
standing  before  the  blackboard,  drawing  the  diagrams  and  explaining  all  the  rela- 
tions between  their  several  parts,  while  the  pupils,  in  their  seats,  having  a  pen 
and  a  small  manuscript  book,  copied  the  figures,  and  took  down  brief  heads  of  the 
solution  ;  and  at  the  next  recitation  they  were  required  to  go  to  the  blackboard, 
draw  the  figures  and  solve  the  problems  themselves,  liow  different  this  mode  of 
hearing  a  lesson  from  that  of  holding  the  text-book  in  the  left  hand,  while  the 
Ibre-finger  of  the  right  carefully  follows  the  printed  demonstration,  under  penalty, 
should  the  place  be  lost,  of  being  obliged  to  recommence  the  solution. 

GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  Grammar,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  the  "  Plan  of 
Studies,"  the  German  language.  But  I  heard  very  little  of  the  ding-dong  and 
recitative  of  gender,  number  and  cose,  of  government  and  agreement,  which 
make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grammatical  exercises  in  our  schools ;  and 
which  the  pupils  are  often  required  to  repeat  until  they  really  lose  all  sense  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  Of  what  service  is  it  for  children  to  re- 
iterate and  reassert,  fifty  times  in  a  single  recitation,  the  gender  and  number  of 
nouns,  about  which  they  never  made  a  mistake  even  before  a  grammar  book  was 
pot  into  their  hands?    if  the  object  of  grammar  is  to  teach  children  to  speak  and 
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write  their  native  language  with  propriety,  then  they  should  be  practiced 
expressing  their  own  ideas  with  elegance,  distinctness,  and  force.     For  this  par- 
pose,  their  common  every  day  phraseology  is   first  to  be  attended  to.     As  their 
speech  becomes  more  copious,  they  shoudd  be  led  to  recognize  those  slight  shades 
of  distinction  which  exist  between  words  almost  synonymous ;  to  descriminste 
between  the  literal  and  the  figurative ;  and  to  frame  sentences  in  which  the  mam 
idea  shall  be  brought  out  conspicuously  and  prominently,  while  all  subcH'diiurte 
ones,  mere  matters  of  circumstance  or  qualification,  shall  occupy  humbler  or  more 
retired  positions.    The  sentences  of  some  public  speakers  are  so  arranged,  that 
what  is  collateral  or  incidental  stands  out  boldly  in  the  for^round,  while  the  prin- 
cipal thought  is  almost  lost,  in  the  shade  ^  an  arrangement  as  prepo6taH>us  as  if,  m 
the  senate  chamber,  the  forum  or  the  parade-ground,  the  president,  the  judge  or 
the  commanding  officer,  were  thrust  into  the  rear,  while  a  nameless  throng  of 
non-officials  and  iucognitos  should  occupy  the  places  of  dignity  and  authority. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  out  into  rhetoric  as  it  regards 
the  form  of  the  expression,  and  into  logic  as  it  regards  the  sequence  and  coherency 
of  the  thoughts.     If  this  is  so,  then  no  person  is  competent  to  teach  grammair 
who  is  not  familiar  at  least  with  all  the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 

The  Prussian  teachers,  by  their  constant  habit  of  conversing  with  the  pupils  ; 
by  requiring  a  complete  answer  to  be  given  to  every  question ;  by  never  aHowin^r 
a  mistake  in  termination,  or  in  the  collocation  of  wordis  or  clauses,  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, nor  the  sentence  as  corrected  to  pass  unrepeated  ;  by  requiring  the  poetry 
of  the  reading  lesson  to  be  changed  into  oral  or  written  prose,  and  the  prose  to  be 
paraphrased,  or  expressed  in  different  words ;  and  by  exacting  a  general  accoout 
)r  summary  of  the  reading  lessons,  are,  as  we  may  almost  literally' say,  constantly 
teaching  grammar ;  or,  as  they  more  comprehensively  call  it,  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  easy  to  see  that  Composition  is  included  under  this  head,  the  writing 
of  regular  *^  essays' '  or  *^  themes''  being  only  a  later  exercise. 

WRrriNo  ANn  dbawlnq. 

Such  excellent  handwriting  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  schools,  I  never  saw 
before.  I  can  hardly  express  myself  too  strongly  on  this  point.  In  Great  Britian, 
France,  or  in  our  own  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  theirs  in  this  respect  I  have  before  said  that  I  found  all  children  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  pen«il.  They  write  or  print  letters,  and  begin  with  the 
elements  of  drawing,  either  immediately,  or  very  soon  after  they  enter  school. 
This  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  their  excellent  handwriting. 
A  part  of  it,  I  think,  should  be  referred  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  script, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  easier  than  our  own.  But  after  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  superiority  over  the  schools  of  other 
countries  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  This  superiority  can  not  be  attributed  in 
any  degree  to  a  better  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  for  I  never  saw  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  any  schools  where  the  pen  was  so  awkwardly  held.  This 
excellence  must  bo  referred  in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learning 
to  draw,  contemporaneously  with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn 
both  to  draw  and  to  write  sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing 
alone ;  and  for  this  reason  :  the  figures  or  objects  contemplated  and  copied  in 
learning  to  draw,  arc  larger,  more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another, 
and  more  sharply  defined  with  projection,  angle  or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied 
in  writing.  In  drawing  there  is  more  variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.  Now 
the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing,  frwn.  their  nature,  attract  attention  more 
readily,  impress  the  mind  more  deeply,  and  of  course  will  be  more  accurately 
copied  than  those  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  observe,  to 
distinguish,  and  to  imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies  its  habits  with  gnat 
advantage  to  the  second. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  child  is  taught  to  draw  things  with  which  he  is 
ihmiliar,  which  have  some  significance  and  give  him  plea«ng  ideas.  But  a  child 
who  is  made  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank 
and  cheerless  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  can  have  no  pleasing  associations 
with  his  work.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  making  inexpressive  marks,  or 
with  writting  unintelligible  words,  bears  some  resemblanse,  in  its  lifdesmeos,  to 
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tliat  of  learning  tbe  alphabet    Each  exbaleB  torpor  and  stupidity  to  deaden  ibe 
Tivaoity  of  the  worker. 

Again,  I  have  found  it  an  almott  universal  opinion  with  teachers  of  the  art  of 
writing,  that  children  should  commence  with  large  hand  rather  than  with  fine. 
The  reason  for  this  I  suppose  to  be,  that  where  the  letters  themselves  are  larger, 
their  differences  and  peculiarities  are  proportionally  large:  hence  they  can  be 
more  easily  discriminated,  and  discrimination  must  necessarily  precede  exact  copy- 
ing. So  to  speak,  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  large 
letters  more  easily  than  with  that  of  the  small.  Besides,  the  formation  of  the  larger 
gives  more  freedom  of  motion  to  the  hand.  Now,  in  these  respects,  there  is 
more  dfiference  between  the  objects  used  in  drawing  and  the  letters  of  a  large 
hand,  than  between  the  latter  and  fine  hand  ;  and  therefore  the  argument  in  lavor 
of  a  large  hand,  applies  with  still  more  force  in  favor  of  drawing.  , 

In  the  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  countries  where  almost  every  pupil  in 
every  school  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  beauty  and  expression,  to  those  where  less  and  less  attention  was  paid 
to  the  subject ;  and,  at  last,  to  schools  where  drawing  was  not  practiced  at  all ; 
and,  aAer  many  trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with  no  other  guide  than  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  copy  books  of  the  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawing 
wore  taught  in  tbe  school  or  not ;  so  uniformly  superior  was  the  handwriting  in 
those  schools  where  drawing  was  taught  in  connection  with  it.  On  seeing  this,  I 
was  reminded  of  that  saying  of  Pestaloza,  somewhat  too  strong,  that  "  without 
drawing  there  can  be  no  writing.'' 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  would  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and  beautiful  language.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil  will  often  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amount  of 
words,  however  well  chosen,  can  communicate.  For  the  master  architect,  for  the 
engraver,  the  engineer,  the  pattern  designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine 
builder,  or  head  mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowledge  that  this  art  is  essential 
and  indispensable.  But  there  is  no  department  of  busiiless  or  condition  in  life, 
where  the  accomplishment  would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  tor^ 
plot  a  field,  to  sketch  a  rood  or  a  river,  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  simple  machine, 
a  piece  of  household  furniture,  or  a  farming  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal 
arrangement  or  construction  of  a  house. 

But  to  be  able  to  represent  by  lines  and  shadows  what  no  words  can  depict,  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  benefit  of  learning  to  draw.  The  study  of  this  art  develops  the 
talent  of  observing,  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Although  a  man  may 
has  but  comparatively  few  occasions  to  picture  forth  what  he  has  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  observation  should  be  cultivated  by  every  rational  being.  The  skillful 
delineator  is  not  only  able  to  describe  far  better  what  he  has  seen,  but  he  sees 
twice  as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eyes 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  mark  the  form,  color  or  peculiarities  of  objects,  all 
external  nature  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  will 
ever  dissipate.  The  light  which  dispels  this  obscurity  must  come  trom  within. 
Teoching  a  child  to  draw,  then,  is  tlie  development  in  him  of  a  new  talent  the 
conferring  upon  him,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  sense  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only 
better  enabled  to  attend  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  to  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  fellow-men,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  magnificence 
of  nature,  which  every  where  reflect  the  glories  of  the  Creator  into  his  soul. 
When  accompanied  by  appropriate  instruction  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
this  accomplishment  becomes  a  quick ener  to  devotion. 

With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently 
useful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  account  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
We  now  perform  far  the  greater  part  of  our  labor  by  machinery.  With  the  high 
wages  prevalent  amongst  us,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  our  whole  community 
would  be  impoverished.  Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  nianufSaoturing 
arts,  therefore,  is  especially  important  here ;  and  whatever  is  important  for  men  tQ% 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schoola. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this  art,  as  it  regards  the  00m- 
mnnity  at  large,  its  value  to  a  school-teacher  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
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If  the  first  exercises  in  reading  were  tanght  as  they   shoald   be ;   if   tha 
squares  of  the  multiplication  table  were  first  to   be  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
and  then  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pnpils,  as  they  should  see  on  what  reason  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  numbers  is  founded  ;  if  gec^raphy  were  taught  from  tl»e 
beginning,  as  it  should  be,  by  constant  delineations  upon  the  blackboard ;  then 
every  teacher,  even  of  the  humblest  school,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
linear  drawing,  and  be  able  to  form  all  the  necessary  figures  and  diagrams  not  only 
with  correctness  but  with  rapidity.    But  in  teaching  navigation,  surveying,  trigo- 
nometr}',  geometry,  &c. ;  in  describing  the  mechanical  powers,  in  optics,  in  as- 
tronomy, in  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  in  physiol- 
ogy, the  teacher  who  has  a  command  of  this  art,  will  teach  incomparably  better, 
and  incomparably  faster  than  if  he  were  ignorant  of  it     I  never  saw  a  teacher  in 
a  German  school  make  use  of  a  ruler  or  any  other  mechanical  aid,  in  drawings  the 
most  nice  or  complicated  figures.     I  recollect  no  instance  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  ef&ce  a  part  of  a  line  because  it  was  too  long,  or  to  extend  it  because  it  was  too 
short.    If  squares  or  triangles  were  U*  be  formed,  they  came  out  squares  or  tri- 
angles without  any  overlapping  or  deficiency.    Here  was  not  only  much  time 
gained,  or  saved,  but  the  pupils  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  these  examples  of 
celerity  and  perfectness,  as  models  for  imitation.     No  one  can  doubt  how  mach 
more  correctly,  as  well  as  more  rapidly,  a  child's  mind  will  grow  in  view  of  such 
models  of  ease  and  accuracy,  than  if  only  slow,  awkward,  and  clumsy  movementa 
are  the  patterns  constantly  held  before  It. 

I  saw  handwriting  taught  in  various  ways.  The  most  common  mode  for 
young  children  was  that  of  writing  on  the  blackboard  for  their  imitation.  In 
such  cases,  the  copy  was  always  beautifully  written,  and  the  lesson  preceded  by 
instructions  and  followed  by  corrections. 

Another  method  which  has  had  some  currency  in  Germany,  is  this :  If  the 
mark  to  be  copied  is  a  simple  straight  line,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says  one,  ont^  as 
words  of  command;  and  at  each  enunciation  of  the  word,  the  pupils  make  a 
mark  simultaneously.  The  teacher  accelerates  or  retards  his  utterance  according 
to  the  degree  of  facility  the  class  has  acquired.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists 
of  an  upward  and  downward  stroke,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says,  <m«,  two  ;  one^ 
tu>Oj  (one  for  the  upward,  the  other  for  the  downward  motion  of  the  hand ;)  at 
first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly.  When  the  figure  consists  of  three  strokes, 
thus  t,  he  pronounces  one^  iwo^  three^  as  before.  Letters  are  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

A  supposed  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  its  retarding  the  motions  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  write  too  iast,  and  hastening  those  who  would  write  too 
slow.  But  for  these  purposes,  the  teacher  must  see  that  all  keep  time,  otherwise 
the  advantage  is  lost.  And,  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  much  difference  between 
the  natural  quickness  of  perception  and  of  motion  in  different  pupils,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  standard.  Some  scholars,  whot«e  thoughts 
and  muscles  are  of  electric  speed,  would  be  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to 
write  slowly ;  and  others  could  not  keep  step,  though  the  music  played  only  omii- 
mon  time.  Neither  in  their  physical  nor  in  their  spiritual  natures,  does  the  speed 
of  children  seem  to  have  been  graduated  by  any  one  clock. 

In  the  schools  I  saw,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals,  were 
early  connected  with  the  exercise  of  writing. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  practice  seemed  to  be  oniform,  however,  of  beginning  with  objects  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  child  ;  tlie  school-house  with  the  grounds  around  it,  the  home 
with  its  yards  or  gardens,  and  the  street  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
I<lrst  of  aJl,  the  children  were  initiated  into  the  idea  of  space,  without  which  we 
can  know  no  more  of  geography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas  of  time. 
Mr.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  probiU^ly  the  greatest  geographer  now  living,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  beginning. 
'  Children,  too,  commence  this  study  very  early ;  soon  afUT  entering  school ;  bat 
no  notions  are  given  them  which  they  are  not  perfectly  able  to  comprehend,  repro- 
dnce,  and  express. 

I  found  geography  taught  almost  wholly  from  large  maps  suspended  agahut  ths 
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^walb,  and  by  delineationfl  on  the  blackboard.  And  here,  the  skill  of  teachers  and 
pnpib  in  drawing  did  admirable  service.  The  teacher  traced  the  outlines  of  a 
oountry  on  the  suspended  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the  blackboard,  accompanying 
the  exhibition  by  an  oral  lecture ;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils  were 
expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And,  in  regard  to  the  natural 
jdivisionB  of  the  earth,  or  the  political  boundaries  of  countries,  a  pupil  was  not 
"considered  as  having  giving  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  mind, 
until  he  could  go  to  ^e  blackboard,  and  reproduce  it  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
I  witnessed  no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  these  tests. 

I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  1  am  able,  a  lesson  which  I  heard  given  to  a  class 
a  little  advanced  beyond  the  elements ;  remarking  that,  though  I  heard  many  les- 
sons giving  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were  signalized  by  the  rapidity  and 
eflfect  of  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  blackboard,  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  cast> 
ing  his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of  .the 
board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a 
series  of  those  short,  divergent  lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map-engravers  to 
represent  a  cluun  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a 
spur,  when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  Carpathian  mountains,  Hungary; 
Black  Forest  mountains,  Wurtemberg;  Giant's  mountains,  (Riesen-Grebirge,] 
Silesia ;  Metallic  mountains,  (Erz-6ebirge,)  Pin&  mountains,  (Fichtel-Grebirge,; 
Central  mountains,  (Mittel-Gebirge,)  Bohemia,  &c.,  &C.- 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation  which  sep- 
arates the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  German  ocean,  from  those  that 
flow  north  into  the  Baltic,  and  south-east  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to 
▼iew ;  executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  dozen  crinkling  strokes, 
made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  in  different  directions  from  that  mountainous  range ;  while  the  children, 
almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  torrents  dashing 
down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  &c.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  a  succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots 
made  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shout  of  Lintz,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  &c.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot 
which  had  been  occupied  on  the  blackboard  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the 
starting  point,  or  place  where  the  teacher  first  began,  was  the  center ;  but  now  a 
few  additional  strokes  around  the  circumference  of  the  incipient  continent, 
extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards  toward  the  plains ;  the  children  respond- 
ing the  names  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more 
flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards  toward  their  several  terminations,  and  by 
another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a 
world-making.  They  rose  ip  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both  hands,  their  eyes 
kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vociferous  as  they  cried  out  the  names  of 
the  different  places,  which,  under  the  magic  of  the  teacher's  crayon,  rose  into 
view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood 
upon  the  blackboard  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains,  principal 
rivers  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
seas ;  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  errors  would 
have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of 
this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils ;  for  the 
teacher's  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers  and 
turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in  questions 
and  answers  respecting  productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &c.,  &c. 

Many  of  the  oosmogonists  suppose  that  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
when  its  whole  surface  was  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  continents  rose  gradually  from 
beneath  the  sea :  first  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes,  for  instance,  emerged  from 
the  deep,  and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers' 
b^^an  to  flow  down  their  sides,  until  at  last — ^the  lofty  mountains  having  attained 
iheir  height,  the  mighty  rivers  their  extent  and  volume,  and  the  continent  iti 
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•mplitade— caltivalion  began,  and  oities  and  towns  were  built  Hie  kaaon  I 
described  was  a  beaatifal  illustration  of  that  idea,  with  one  advantage  over  tha 
original  scene  itself,  that  the  spectator  had  no  need  of  waiting  through  all  tbm 
geological  epochs  to  see  the  work  completed. 

Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  knowl- 
edge oommtanicated,  and  the  vividness  and  of  course  the  permanenoe  of  the  ideas 
obtained,  with  a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a 
lifeless  atlas,  but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth ;  and  wher* 
the  teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  interrogate  them  fVom  a  book,  in 
which  all  the  questions  are  printed  at  full  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all 
necessity  of  knowledge. 

KZKRCISES  IN  THINKINQ.     KNOWLEDGE   OF  NATURE.     KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WOBUSt, 

KNOWLBOOB   OF  SOCIBTT. 

In  the  "  Study-Plans^'  of  all  the  schools  in  the  north  of  Prussia,  I  found  most, 
and  in  some  of  them  all  of  the  above  subjects  of  lessons.  To  each  was  assigned 
its  separate  hour  and  place  in  the  routine  of  exercises.  For  brevity^a  sake, 
however,  and  because  the  topics  naturally  run  into  each  other,  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  them  together. 

These  lessons  consisted  of  fiimiliar  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils,  on 
subjects  adapted  to  the  age,  capacities,  and  proficiency  of  the  latter.  With  the 
youngest  classes,  things  immediately  around  them ;  the  school-room  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  had  been  built ;  its  different  parts,  as  foundation,  floor,  walk, 
ceiling,  roof,  windows,  doors,  fireplace ;  its  furniture  and  apparatus ;  its  books, 
slates,  paper  ;  the  clothes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  wef« 
made ;  their  food  and  play-things ;  the  duties  of  children  to  animals,  to  esidi 
other,  to  their  parents,  neighbors,  to  the  old,  to  their  Maker ;  Ihese  are  specimens 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  embraced  under  one  or  another  of  the  above  heads. 
As  the  children  advanced  in  age  and  attainments,  and  had  acquired  full  and  defi- 
nite notions  of  the  visible  and  tangible  existences  around  them,  and  also  of  time 
and  space,  so  that  they  could  understand  descriptions  of  the  unseen  and  the 
remote,  the  scope  of  these  lessons  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  take  in  the  diflerent 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  of  men,  and  the  more  com- 
plicated af&irs  of  society. 

When  visiting  the  schools  in  Leipsio,  I  remarked  to  the  superintendent,  that 
most  accomplished  educationist,  Dr.  Vogel,  that  I  did  not  see  on  the  *^  Study- 
Plan"  of  his  schools,  the  title,  **  Exercises  in  Thinking."  His  reply  was,  "  No ; 
for  I  consider  it  a  win  in  any  teacher  not  to  lead  his  pupil  to  think,  in  regard  to 
an  the  subjects  he  teaches."  He  did  not  call  it  an  omission  or  even  a  disqualifica- 
tion in  a  teacher,  if  he  did  not  awaken  thought  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  he 
peremptorily  denounced  it  as  a  **  tin."  Alas !  thought  I,  what  exfnation  will 
be  sufficient  for  many  of  us  who  have  had  charge  of  the  young ! 

It  is  obvious  fW)m  the  account  I  have  given  of  these  primary  lessons,  that  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion that  may  be  engrafted  upon  them.  What  more  natural  than  that  a  kind, 
teacher  should  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  the  good  ^  ill  of  a  brisk, 
eager-minded  boy  just  entering  his  school,  Jl>y  speaking  to  him  about  the  domet^ic 
animals  which  he  plays  with,  or  tends  at  home  ;  the  dog,  the  oat,  the  sheep,  the 
horse,  the  cow  ?  Tet,  without  any  interruption  or  overleaping  of  natural  bounda- 
ries, this  mmple  lesson  may  be  expanded  into  a  knowledge  of  all  quadrupeds,  their 
characteristics  and  habits  of  life,  the  uses  of  their  flce£,  skins,  fur,  bones,  horns, 
or  ivory,  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  live,  &o.,  &c.  So  if  a  teacher  begins 
to  converse  with  a  boy  about  domestic  fowls,  there  is  no  limit,  save  in  his  own 
knowledge,  untU  he  has  exausted  the  whole  subject  of  ornithology  ;  the  varieties 
of  birds,  their  plumage,  their  uses,  theur  migratory  habits,  &o.,  &o.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  benevolent  teacher  should  ask  a  blushing  little  girl  about  the 
flowers  in  her  vases,  or  garden  at  home  t  and  yet,  this  having  been  done,  the 
door  is  opened  that  leads  to  all  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  flowers  of  all  tha 
aeasons,  and  all  the  Tones,  to  the  trees  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  the 
primeval  forests  that  darken  the  &ce  of  continents.  Few  children  go  to  school 
who  have  not  seen  a  fish  ;  at  least,  a  minnow  in  a  pool.    Begin  with  tfiis,  and 
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BBtnre  oppoees  no  barrier  until  tbe  wonders  of  the  deep  are  exhausted.  Let  the 
ftobod-hoose,  as  I  have  said,  be  the  first  lesson,  and  to  a  mind  replenished  with 
knowledge,  not  only  all  the  different  kinds  of  edifices — tlie  dwelling-house,  the 
church,  9ie  court-huuse,  the  palace,  the  temple — are  at  once  associated  ;  but  all 
the  differeot  orders  of  architecture,  G>riothian,  Ionic,  Doric,  Egyptian,  Gothic, 
&o.,  rise  to  the  view.  How  many  different  materials  have  been  brought  together 
for  the  construction  of  the  school -house ;  stone,  wood,  nails,  glass,  bricks,  mortar, 
paints,  materials  used  in  glaaing,  &c.,  &c.  Each  one  of  Uiese  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent department  of  nature ;  and  when  an  accomplished  teacher  has  once  set 
foot  in  any  one  of  these  provinces,  he  sees  a  thousand  interesting  objects  around 
him,  as  it  were  soliciting  his  attention.  Then  each  one  of  these  materials  has  its 
artiiioer  ]  and  thus  all  the  mechanical  trades  may  be  brought  under  consideration  ; 
the  house  builder^s,  the  mason's,  the  plurnber^s,  the  glazier's,  the  locksmith's  &c. 
A  single  article  may  be*  viewed  under  different  aspects ;  as,  in  speaking  of  a  lock, 
one  may  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  iron  ;  its  cohesiveness,  malleability, 
&c.,  its  utility,  or  the  variety  of  utensils  into  which  it  may  be  wrought  *,  or  the 
conversation  may  be  turned  to  the  particular  object  and  uses  of  the  lock,  and 
upon  these  a  lesson  on  the  rights  of  property,  the  duty  of  honesty,  the  guilt  of 
theft  and  robbery,  &o.,  be  engrafted.  So  in  speaking  of  the  beauties  and  riches 
and  wonders  of  nature — of  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  ghry  of  spring,  the 
exuberance  of  autumn,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament — the  child's  mind  may  be  turned  to  a  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God.  I  found  these  religious  aspects  of  nature  to  be  most  frequentiy 
adverted  to ;  and  was  daily  delighted  with  the  reverent  and  loving  manner  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Deity  was  always  spoken,  "Der  liehe  Gott^'*  the  dear  God, 
was  the  universal  form  of  expression ;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  hardly  ever  spoken,  without  this  epithet  of  endearment  - 

It  is  easy  also  to  see  that  a  description  of  the  grounds  about  the  school-house  or 
the  paternal  mansion,  and  of  the  road  lending  from  one  of  these  places  to  the 
other,  b  the  true  starting  point  of  all  geographical  knowledge ;  and,  this  once 
begun,  there  is  no  terminus,  until  all  modern  and  ancient  geography,  and  all  travels 
and  explorations  by  sea  and  land,  are  exhausted.  So  the  boy's  nest  of  marbles 
may  be  the  nucleus  of  all  mineralogy  ;  his  top,  his  kite,  his  little  wind-wheel  or 
water-wheel,  the  salient  point  of  all  mechanics  and  technolc^ ;  and  the  stories  he 
has  heard  about  the  last  king  or  the  aged  king,  the  first  chapter  in  universal 
history. 

I  know  fun  well  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  said  to  be  taught  to 
young  children  in  the  Prussian  schools,  have  been  often  sneered  at. 

In  a  late  speech,  made  on  a  public  occasion,  by  one  of  the  distinguished  politi- 
cians in  our  country,  the  idea  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences  in  our  common 
schools  was  made  a  theme  for  ridicule.  Lei  it  be  understood  in  what  manner  an 
accomplished  teacher  may  impart  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  and  perhaps  awaken  minds  which  may  hereafter  adorn  the  age,  and 
benefit  mankind  by  their  discoveries,  and  it  will  be  eaaly  seen  to  which  party 
the  ridicule  most  justly  attaches.  "  Wlwt,"  says  the  objectors,  "  teach  children 
botany,  and  the  unintelligible  and  almost  unspeakable  names,  Monandria,  Dian- 
dria,  Triandria,  &c. ;  or  zoology,  with  such  technical  terms  as  Mollusca,  Crusta- 
cea, Vertebrata,  Mammalia,  &c.,  the  thing  is  impossible !"  The  Prussian  children 
are  uot  thus  taught.  For  years,  their  lessons  are  free  from  all  the  technicalities 
of  science.  The  knowledge  they  already  possess  about  common  things  is  made 
the  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  more  ;  and  the  language  with  which  they  are 
already  familiar  becomes  the  medium  through  which  to  communicate  new  ideas, 
and  by  which,  whenever  necessary,  to  explain  new  terms.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  a  child,  seven  years  of  age,  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  nature 
intimates  to  us,  at  first  sight,  whether  a  plant  is  healthful  or  poisonous ;  or  those 
by  which,  on  inspecting  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  that  lived  thousands  of  years 
ago,  we  know  whether  it  lived  upon  grass,  or  grun,  or  flesh.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  puplPs  mind  is  carried  forward  by  an  actual  knowledge  of  things,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  giving  him  classifications  and  nomenclatures.  When  a  child  knows 
a  great  many  particular  or  individual  things,  he  begins  to  perceive  resemblances 
b^een  some  of  them ;  and  they  then  naturally  assort  themselves,  as  it  were,  m 
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his  mind,  and  arrange  themselves  into  different  gronps.  Then,  by  the  aid  cf  a 
teacher,  he  perfects  a  scientific  classification  among  them,  bringing  into  each  gmp 
all  that  belong  to  it.  But  soon  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  group  beoomaa 
so  nomeroQs,  that  he  wants  a  cord  to  tie  them  together,  or  a  vessel  in*  wbiefa  to 
hold  them.  Then,  from  the  nomenclature  of  science,  he  receives  a  name  whidL 
binds  all  the  individuals  of  that  group  into  one,  ever  afterwards.  It  b  now  that 
he  perceives  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  classification  and  nomendature.  An 
in&nt  that  has  more  red  and  white  beads  than  it  can  hold  in  its  hands,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rolling  about  the  floor  and  being  lost,  collects  them  together,  pot- 
ting the  white  in  one  cup  and  the  red  in  another,  and  sits  «id  smiles  at  its  work, 
has  gone  through  with  precisely  the  same  description  of  mental  process  that  Coi- 
ver  and  Dnneus  did,  when  they  summoned  the  vast  varieties  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  into  their  spiritual  presence,  and  commanded  the  oountleBB 
hosts  to  arrange  themselves  into  their  respective  genera,  orders,  and  spectes. 

Our  notions  respecting  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  iutrodndng  the  higher 
branches,  as  they  are  called,  into  our  common  schools,  are  formed  &om  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  adtiocA  teachers,  and  of  the  habits  that  prevail  in  most  of  the 
schools  themselves.  With  us,  it  too  often  happens  that  if  a  higher  branch,  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  loology,  botany,  is  to  be  taught,  both  teacher  aod  daas 
must  have  text-books.  At  the  beginning  of  these  text-books,  all  the  technical 
names  and  definitions  belonging  to  the  subject  are  set  down.  These,  beft>re  the 
pupil  has  an  -  practical  idea  of  their  meaning,  must  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  book  is  then  studied  chapter  by  chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  sections,  are  questions  printed  at  full  length.  At  the  redtationa, 
the  teacher  holds  on  by  these  It^ing-strings.  He  introduces  no  collateral  knowl- 
edge. He  exhibits  no  relation  between  what  is  contained  in  the  book,  and  oth^ 
kindred  subjects,  or  the  actual  business  of  men  and  the  affiurs  of  life.  At  length 
the  day  of  examination  comes.  The  pupils  rehearse  from  memory  with  a  aaspi- 
oious  fluency ;  or,  being  asked  for  some  useful  application  of  their  knowledge, 
some  practical  connection  between  that  knowledge  and  the  concerns  of  life,  thcy 
are  silent,  or  give  some  ridiculous  answer,  which  at  once  disparages  science  and 
crratifies  the  ill-humor  of  some  ignorant  satirist.  Of  course,  the  t^iehing  of  the 
higher  branches  falls  into  disrepute  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men,  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  ought  to  do.  But  the  Prussian  teacher  has  no  book.  He 
needs  none.  He  teaches  from  a  full  mind.  He  cumbers  and  darkens  the  anh- 
jeot  with  no  technical  phraseology.  He  observes  what  profidency  the  child  has 
made,  and  then  adapts  his  instructions,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  to  the  neceaaity 
of  the  case.  He  answers  all  questions.  He  solves  all  doubts.  It  is  one  of  hia 
objects,  at  every  recitation,  so  to  present  ideas,  that  they  shall  start  doubts  and 
provoke  questions.  He  connects  the  subject  of  each  lesson  with  all  kindred  and 
collateral  ones ;  and  shows  its  relaticms  to  the  every-day  duties  and  business  of 
life ;  and  should  the  most  ignorant  man,  or  the  most  destitute  vagrant  ui  society, 
ask  him  "  of  what  use  such  knowledge  can  be  ?''  he  will  prove  to  him,  in  a  word, 
that  some  of  his  own  pleasures  or  means  of  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it,. or 
'  have  been  created  or  improved  by  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  delighted.  Their  preceptive  powers  are 
exercised.  Their  reflecting  fiMulties  are  developed.  Their  moral  sentiments  are 
cultivated.  All  the  attributes  of  the  mind  within,  find  answering  qualities  in  the 
world  without  Instead  of  any  longer  regarding  the  earth  as  a  huge  mass  of  dead 
matter,  without  variety  and  without  life,  its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of 
substance,  its  latent  vitality  and  energies,  gradually  drawn  forth,  until,  at  length, 
they  illuminate  the  whole  soul,  challenging  its  admiration  for  thor  utility,  and  its 
homage  for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator. 

There  are  other  points  pertaining  to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  which  would 
perhaps  strike  a  visitor  or  spectator  more  strongly  than  the  power  of  giving  the 
kind  of  lessons  I  have  described ;  but  probably  there  b  nothing  whidi,  at  the  d»- 
tanoe  of  four  thousand  miles,  would  give  to  a  reader  or  hearer  so  adequate  an 
idea  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  as  a  ^11  understanding  of  the  scope  and  oharao- 
ter  of  this  class  of  exercises.  Suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  a  teacher  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  school,  who  is  competent  to  address  children  on  this  great  range  and 
variety  of  subjects,  and  to  address  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aroiise  their  cini- 
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osity,  command  their  attention,  and  supply  them  not  only  with  knowledge,  bat 
with  an  inextinguishable  love  for  it ;  suppose  such  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  ^tc  one, 
and  sometimes  tw&  such  lessons  a  day,  that  is,  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
lessons  in  a  year,  to  the  same  class,  and  to  carry  his  classes,  in  this  way^  through 
their  eight  years  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  young  man  coming 
fresh  from  the  plow,  the  workshop,  or  the  anvil ;  or,  what  is  no  better,  from  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  suppose  his  knowledge  on  the  above  enumerated  subjects  to 
be  divided  into  four  hundred,  or  even  into  two  hundred  parts,  and  that  only  one 
two-hundredth  portion  of  that  stock  of  knowledge  should  be  administered  to  the. 
children  in  a  day.  Let  us  suppose  all  this,  and  we  shall  have  some  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  dUTerent  advantages  of  children,  at  the  present  time,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Prussia,  tlie  theory,  and  the  practice  under  it,  are,  not  that  three 
years'  study  under  the  best  masters  qualifies  a  talented  and  devoted  man  to  become 
a  teacher,  but  that  three  years'  of  such  general  preparation  may  qualify  one  for 
that  particular  and  daily  preparation  which  is  to  be  made  before  meeting  a  dass^ 
in  school.  And  a  good  Prussian  teacher  no  more  thinks  of  meeting  his  classes 
without  this  daily  preparation,  than  a  distinjiruished  lawyer  or  clergyman  amongst 
ourselves  would  think  of  managing  a  cause  before  court  and  jui*y,  or  preaclung  a 
sermon,  without  special  reading  and  forethought. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  above  account,  how  such  a  variety  of  subjects  can  be 
taught  simultaneously  in  school,  without  any  Interference  with  each  other ;  nay, 
that  the  ^'common  bond,"  which,  as  Cicero  says,  binds  all  sciences  together, 
should  only  increase  their  unity  as  it  enlarges  their  number. 

BIBLE    HISTORY   AND   BIBLE   KNOWLEOOB. 

Nothing  receives  more  attention  in  the  Prossian  scllools  than  the  Bible.  It  is 
taken  up  early  and  studied  systematically.  The  great  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  the  character  and  lives  of  those 
wonderful  men,  who,  from  age  to  age,  were  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
and  through  whose  agency  the  future  history  and  destiny  of  the  race  were  to  be 
BO  much  modified ;  and  especially,  those  sublime  views  of  duty  and  of  morality 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  these  are  topics  of  daily  and  earnest 
inculcation,  in  every  school.  To  these,  in  some  schools,  is  added  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with  cotemporary  civil  history.  So  far  as  the 
Bible  lessons  are  concerned,  I  can  ratify  the  strong  statements  made  by  Professor 
Stowe,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruotbn,  or  endeavors  at  proselyt- 
ism.  The  teacher  being  amply  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  chain  of 
events,  and  of  all  biographical  incidents ;  and  bringing  to  the  exercise  a  heart 
glowing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion  to  his  duty  as  a  former  of  the  char 
acter  of  children,  has  no  necessity  or  occasion  to  Call  back  upon  the  formulas  of  a 
creed.  It  is  when  a  teacher  has  no  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God, 
and  of  the  benevolence  of  the  design  in  which  they  were  created  ;  when  he  has 
no  power  of  explaining  and  applying  the  beautiful  incidents  in  the  lives  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  especially,  the  perfect  example  which  is  given  to  men  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ;  it  is  then,  that,  in  attempting  to  give  religious  instruction^ he 
18,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  recur  again  and  again  to  the  few  words  or  sentences 
of  his  form  of  fiuth,  whatever  that  faith  may  be  ;  and,  therefore,  when  giving  the 
second  lesson,  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  two-hun- 
dredth lesson,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  differ  from  that  at  the  beginning  only  in 
accumulated  wearisomeness  and  monotony. 

There  are  one  or  two  iacts,  however,  which  Professor  Stowe  has  omitted  to 
mention,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  one  would  form  very  erroneous  ideas 
respecting  the  character  of  some  of  the  relifpous  instruction  in  the  Prussian 
schools.  In  all  the  Protestant  schools,  Luther's  Catechism  is  regularly  taught ; 
and  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Catechism  of  that  communion.  When 
the  schools  are  mixed,  they  have  combined  literary  with  seperate  religious  instnio 
tion ;  and  here  all  the  doctrines  of  the  respective  denominations  are  taught  early 
and  most  assiduously.  I  well  remember  hearing  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  incul- 
cating upon  a  class  of  very  young  children  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He 
illustratod  it  with  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed  to  wine,  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Cana ;  and  said  that  ho  who  could  turn  water  into  wine,  oould  turn  his  own 
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blood  into  the  same  eleraeot)  and  also  his  body  into  bread  to  be  eaten  wi&  ft. 
Contrary,  then,  to  the  principles  -of  oar  own  law,  seGtarianiam  m  taught  in  aB 
Prussian  schools ;  bat  it  is  nevertheless  tme,  as  Professor  Stowe  says,  that  the 
Bible  can  be  taught,  and  is  taoght,  without  it 

M(78IO. 

All  Prussian  teachers  are  masters  not  only  of  vocal,  bat  of  instraniental  miisM, 
One  is  as  certain  to  see  a  violin  as  a  blackboard,  in  every  acbool-room.  Generally 
speaking,  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  played  upon  the  organ  also,  and  some  of  them 
upon  the  piano  and  other  instruments.  Musie  was  not  only  taught  in  school  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  used  as  a  recreation.  It  is  a  moral  means  of  great  efficwy. 
Its  practice  promotes  health ;  it  disarms  anger,  sevens  rough  and  turbulent  natnrea, 
socializes,  and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  mto  a  state  of  fosion,  from  wUoh 
condition  tlie  tea<mer  can  mould  it  into  what  forms  he  will,  as  it  cook  and 
hardens. 

All  these  subjects  I  have  enumerated,  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  tlie  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  over-crowded  cities ; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correction  or 
with  prisons,  in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  age,  of  simple  anaf&cted 
and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified  him 
not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies,  but,  by 
familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  children. 

Although  the  foregoing  account  of  primary  instruction  in  Germany, 
wae  drawn  from  obeervatione  mainly  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony, it  is,  in  its  main  features,  applicable  to  primary  schools  in  the  other 
German  States.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kay  bears  the  following  emphatic 
testimony  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  educational  condition  of  Europe* — a  work,  from  which,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  quote  largely  in  giving  an  account  of  the  school  sys* 
terns  of  Switzerland  and' the  several  German  States. 

In  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  as  much,  and  in 
Wirtemberg  and  Baden  perhaps  even  more,  has  been  done  to  promote  the  Intel- 
1/gence,  morality,  and  civilization  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  than  in  Prusaa. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  every  village  has  a  good  school-house,  and  at  leatt  one 
learned  and  practically  efficient  teacher,  who  has  been  educated  for  several  yean 
at  a  college :  every  town  has*  several  well-organized  schools,  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  all  the  children  of  the  town,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen ; 
each  of  these  schools  contains  from  four  to  ten  class-rooms,  and  each  dass-room  b 
under  the  direction  of  a  highly  educated  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  every  parent  is  obliged  to  educate  his  ohildrra, 
either  at  home  or  at  some  school,  the  choice  of  means  being  left  to  himsell  In 
none  of  these  countries  are  children  left  to  grow  up  in  vicious  ignorance  or  with 
debasing  habits. 

In  none  of  these  countries,  is  there  any  class  of  children  analogous  to  that, 
which  swarms  in  the  back  streets,  alleys,  and  cutters  of  our  great  cities  and  towna, 
and  from  which  our  paupers,  our  disaifeotea,  and  our  criminals  grow  up,  ana 
from  which  our  ^*  ragged  schools"  are  filled.  All  the  childi'en  are  intelligent, 
polite,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed,  and  grow  up  from  their  sixth  to  thar  fourteenth 
year  under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  educated  men. 


'  The  Sheial  Condition  and  Eduealion  of  the  Peopte  in  England  and  Europe;  showlnff 
the  re«ult8  of  the  primary  schoolii  and  of  the  division  of  landed  property  in  foreign*  countries, 
by  Jofleph  Kay.  Esq.,  M.  A.-ofTrinity  Oollefe,  Cambridge ;  Barrister -at-law ;  and  lalsTravel. 
\n$  Baehf  lor  of  the  Uaiversily  of  Gcunbridgv.  Loodoo :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Lone* 
mans.    1650. 
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In  eaoh  of  these  ooontries  a  saffident  number  of  normal  ooiQeges  has  been 
famded,  to  enable  it  to  eduoato  a  auffioient  mipply  of  teaohen  for  the  parishes  and 
towns. 

In  each  of  these  oonntries,  all  the  schools  of  every  sect  and  party,  private  as  well 
mm  public,  are  open  to  public  inspection,  and  are  visited  several  timee  every  year  by 
learned  men,  whose  bnsiness  it  is  to  examine  both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to 
give  the  government,  the  chambers,  and  the  country,  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  state,  condition,  character,  and  progress  of  every  school,  so  that  parents 
may  know  where  to  send  their  children  with  safety ;  that  good  teachers  may  be 
encouraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that  unworthy  teachers  may  not  be 
suffered  to  continue  long  in  their  situations. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  laws  prohibit  any  person  being  a  teacher  of  any 
■chool,  until  he  has  proved  his  efficiency  to  the  committee  of  professors,  appointed 
by  the  state  to  examine  candidates,  and  until  he  has  laid  before  such  committee 
testimonials  of  character  from  his  religious  minister,  his  neighbors,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  at  which  he  was  educated. 

I  can  give  a  traveler,  who  is  desirous  of  comprehending  at  one  short  view  the 
workings  of  the  Qerman  and  Swiss  systems  of  popular  education,  no  better  advice 
than  to  direct  hira  to  notice  the  state  of  the  streets  in  any  Crerman  or  Swiss  town, 
which  he  happens  to  visit ;  no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prus- 
sia or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Black  Forrest, 
or  in  the  mountainous  cantons  cf  Alpine  Switzerland,  no  matter  where,  let  him 
only  walk  through  the  streets  of  such  a  town  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and 
count  the  number  of  children  to  be  fi>und  there  above  the  age  of  four  c^  five,  or 
let  him  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  returning  firom 
the  schools,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearance,  the  good  quality,  the 
excellent  condition,  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothing,  the  condition  of  the  les- 
son books  they  are  carrying,  the  happiness  and  cheerfulness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  politeness  and  ease  of  their  manners  ;  he  will  think  he  sees  the  children 
of  the  rich ;  but  let  him  fdlow  them  home,  and  he  will  find  that  numy  of  them 
are  the  ofEspring  of  the  poorest  artisans  and  laborers  of  the  town.  If  that  one 
spectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  eSSbrU  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  happy  results  which  they  are  producing,  tet  him  go  no  further, 
for  nothing  he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then  come  home,  ana 
rejoioe  in  the  condition  of  our  poor ;  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  as  I  have  seen  Bngliah  travelers  do,  to  whom  I  have  pointed  out  this 
sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civilization,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  been 
erocted,  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  impede  ourselvea  Bigotry  and  ignorance 
have  cried  their  loudest ;  Romanists  have  refused  co-operation  with  Protestants, 
Protestants  with  Romanists,  and  yet  thuy  have  co-operated.  There  has  been  the 
same  strong  jealousy  of  all  government  interference,  the  same  undefined  and  ill- 
digested  love  of  liberty,  and  there  has  been  the  same  selfish  fear  of  retarding  the 
development  of  physical  resources.  In  Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  waged  be- 
tween Romanists  and  Protestants ;  in  Argovie,  opposition  has  been  raised  by  the 
nuinufncturers ;  in  Lucerne,  by  the  religious  parties,  and  by  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  government ;  and  in  Baden,  the  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romanists  and  Protestants  hated  to  receive  into 
alliance,  even  more  than  they  disliked  to  co-operate  among  themselves.  But  in 
all  these  oonntries  the  great  principle  has  finally  triumphed :  and  all  parties  have 
yielded  some  little  of  their  claims,  in  the  full  conviction,  that  a  day  is  dawning 
upon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  overwhelming  evils  for  that  country  which 
has  not  prepared  for  its  approach. 

Whether  the  methods  by  which  any  of  these  different  oonntries  are  oarrying 
oat  their  great  design,  are  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  conntry  or  not,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  consider,  my  desve  being  merely  to  show  how  dififerent  countries,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  political  freedom,  with  difl^rent  political  oonstitntions,  whose 
people  profess  diflrerent  religions  tenets,  where  Protestants  of  different  sects. 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  mingled  up  m  every  kind  of  proportion,  have  alt 
managed  to  overcome  difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  which  stand  in  our 
way,  and  have  all  agreed  to  labor  together  to  educate  their  poor.  For  it  is  ft 
great  fiust,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doabt  it,  that  thronghont  PruariAk 
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Saxony,  Bavar  a,  Bohemia,  Wirtemborg,  Baden,  HesBe  Danmtadt,  He 
Gotha,  Naasan,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  the  Ai 
Empire,  all  the  children  are  actually,  at  this  present  time,  attending  school, 
are  receiving  a  careful,  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  from  h^hly 
oducated  and  efficient  teachers.    Over  the  vast  tract  of  countr}',  which  I  have 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  all  the  <duldr«!ii 
above  six  years  of  age  are  daily  acquiring  useful  knowledge  and  good  habits  under 
the  influence  of  moral,  religious,  and  learned  teachers.    All  the  youth  of  tike 
greater  part  of  these  countries,  below  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  know  the  Bible  history,  and  ^e  hi^ry  of  their  own  ooan- 
try.    No  children  are  left  idle  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  the  towns ;  there  is  no 
class  of  children  to  be  compared,  in  any  respect,  to  the  children  who  frequent  our 
"  ragged  schools  j"  all  the  chiloren,  even  ai  the  poorest  parents,  are,  in  a  great 
part  of  these  ooimtries,  in  dress,  appearance,  deanlinesB,  and  manners,  as  polished 
and  civilized  as  the  children  of  our  middle  classes ;  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Germany  are  so  civilized  that  the  rich  often  send  their  children  to  the  schoofa 
mtended  for  the  poor ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzeriand, 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  a  oetter  education  than  that  given  in  lEng- 
land  to  the  children  of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  classes  I    These  facts  de> 
serve  to  be  well  oonadered. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  great  results  have  been  attained,  notwHli- 
standing  obstacles  at  Uaet  as  great  as  those  whiVih  make  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  act. 
Are  the>  religious  differences  which  hinder  us  ?    Look  at  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Prussian  Khine  provinces,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Soletire. 
Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  in  those  countries  are  less  than 
those  which  exist  in  our  own  7    Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  or 
of  the  priests  of  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  toward  the  Protestant 
^^  heretics,"  than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in  England  toward  another  ?    And 
vet,  in  each  of  these  countries,  the  difficulties  arising  from  religious  difibrcnoes 
have  been  overcome,  and  all  their  children  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
religious  education,  without  any  religious  party  having  been  offended.    But  are 
they  political  causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  great  work,  in  which 
nearly  all  Europe  has  so  long  preceded  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  need  it  more 
than  all  the  European  nations  put  together  7    Are  they  political  causes,  I  ask  7    I 
answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  countries  I  have  enumerated.    Under 
the  democratic  governments  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people  who  rule 
and  legudate :  under  the  constitutional  governments  of  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and 
Baden,  whion  were  framed  more  or  less  upon  the  English  model,  and  where  the 
people  have  long  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  government :  under  the  consti- 
tutional governments  of  France  and  Holland,  and  under  all  the  diffi;rent  grades 
of  absolute  rule  which  existed  but  a  few  months  since  in  Prussia,  the  Grerman 
dukedoms,  and  the  Austria^  states,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  long  been 
overcome,  and  with  such  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  that  among  the  present 
representatives  of  the  people,  no  member  has  ever  been  heard  to  express  a  desire 
for  the  change  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  primary  education. 

But  once  again;  perhaps  there  are  some  who  say,  but  there  is  no  countiy 
which  is  troubled,  as  we  are,  by  the  union  of  both  religious  and  political  diflkul-  ' 
ties.  I  again  refer  my  readers  to  the  cases  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  They 
will  find  in  these  countries  the  same  strong  love  oi  independence  of  action,  which 
we  boast  so  proudly  and  so  justly.  They  will  find  also,  not  only  strong  religious 
feuds  existing  among  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  pushed  to  the  most  shame- 
ful extremities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  from  which  (me  religious 
party  has  lately  been  driven  as  exiles,  but  they  will  find  the  still  more  formidable 
differences  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  seem- 
ingly preventing  all  union  on  any  subject  whatsoever ;  and  yet,  in  all  these  vari- 
ous countries,  muring  as  they  do  in  the  state  of  their  religious  parties,  and  of 
their  political  regnlations,  in  all  of  them,  I  say,  have  all  parties  oonsentea  to  join 
on  this  one  great  and  important  question,  the  koucation  of  the  pkoplb. 

But  there  are  some  who  say,  that  if  our  means  of  direct  education  are  wona, 
yet  that  our  means  of  indirect  education  are  better  than  those  of  other  counties, 
and  that  if  our  people  have  not  schools  and  good  teachers,  they  have  long  had  a 
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free  preti.  the  right  of  aflsembling  together  for  political  diacuaaion,  plenty  of  cheap 
and  very  liberal  journals,  good  reports  of  all  the  debates  of  our  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature, and  a  literature  free  in  its  spirit,  suggestive  in  its  writings,  and  any  thing 
but  one-sided  in  its  views  of  politiciU  and  social  questions,  and  that  all  this  serves 
to  stimulate  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  people.  As  far  as  regards  the  middle 
olasses,  this  m  all  very  true;  but,  as  regards  the  poor,  it  is  ridiculously  false. 
Most  of  our  poor  are  either  wholly  without  education,  or  else  possess  so  little  as 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  influences,  as  those  I  have  enumerated. 
What  good  can  one  of  our  boorish  peasants  gain  fh>m  cheap  literature,  free  par- 
liamentary debates,  free  discussion,  and  liberal  journals?  Wliat  advantage  is  it 
to  a  starving  man  that  there  is  bread  in  the  baker's  shop,  if  he  has  not  wherewith 
to  buy  ?  What  good  is  cheap  literature  and  free  discussion  to  a  poor  peasant  who 
can  neither  read  nor  think  7  He  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  starves  too 
with  a  curse  upon  his  lips. 

It  is  utterly  false  to  argue  that  the  peasants  would  provide  theipselves  with 
schools  and  education,  if  education  would  improve  their  condition  in  society.  We 
can  never  hope  to  see  the  peasants  supply  themselves  with  schools.  They  never 
have  done  so  in  any  country,  they  never  will  do  so  in  our  own.  Such«a  step  im- 
plies in  them  a  great  prior  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties ;  a 
development  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  education.  The  peasants 
are  neither  wise  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to  erect  or  support  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  should  government  refuse  either  to  do  it  for  them,  or  to  oblige  all 
classes  to  assist  the  poor  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
another  century  will  see  no  further  advances  than  we  have  made  at  present ;  our 
schools  are  for  the  moat  part  totally  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  and  our  teachers  the 
most  ignorant,  ill-paid,  and  least  respected  set  of  men  in  the  community.  Other 
countries  have  long  since  recognized  these  truths,  and  acted  upon  them. 

Whilst  in  England  we  have  been  devoting  most  of  our  energies  to  the  increase 
6i  our  national  wealth,  the  Grermans  and  Swiss  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble 
undertaking  of  attempting  to  raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  their  poorer 
classes.  To  effect  this,  they  have  not  vainly  imagined  that  schools  alone  were 
sufficient,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  every  social  mstltution  and 
every  social  regulation  has  been  rendered  subservient.  They  began,  it  is  true,  by 
raising  schools,  and  educating  teachers  *,  but  they  have  continued  this  great  work 
by  reforming  their  prisons  and  criminal  codes ;  by  &cilitating  the  transfer  and 
division  of  meir  lands ;  by  simplifying  their  legal  processes ;  by  reibrming  their 
ecclesiastical  establishments ;  by  entirely  changing  the  medisdval  and  illiberal  con- 
stitutions of  their  universities  and  public  schools :  by  improving  the  facilities  of 
internal  communication ;  and,  lastly,  by  opening  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
offices  of  the  state  to  all  worthy  aspirants,  no  matter  of  how  low  an  origin. 

Nor  have  their  labors  in  the  cause  ol  social  reform  diminished,  as  there  was 
seemingly  less  immediate  need  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  traveler  in  these 
countries,  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  all  that  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  laiBt  thirty  yean,  they  would  seem  to  be  only  now  commencing,  so  vigorous 
and  universal  are  the  efforts  which  are  at  this  moment  being  made. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country  should  be  su  ordered,  that 
the  whole  life  of  any  of  its  members  should  be  a  progressive  and  continued  relig- 
ious, moral,  and  intellectual  education ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  great  work, 
if  it  is  ever  to  have  a  commencement,  must  begin  at  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  minister  and  village  teacher,  or  it  can  never  be  accomplished  at  all.  True 
it  is,  that  at  first  the  evil  influence  of  the  home  will  be  stronffer  than  the  good  one 
of  the  teacher  and  the  school.  But  still,  if  he  understand  ue  conduct  of  his  im- 
portant work,  he  will  know  how  to  awaken  those  principles  which,  it  may  be,  lie 
dormant,  but  which  nevertheless  exist  in  every  child's  mind,  and  which,'  if  once 
aroused,  would  be  certain  in  ^me  degree  to  mitigate  the  evil  influences  of  home. 
Thus  might  we  hope,  that  the  cottage  firesides  of  the  next  generation  would  prove 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  present  to  the  children,  who  will  cluster  around 
them,  and  that  the  school  would  have  an  auxiliary,  and  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now,  alas !  too  often  misdirected  influences  of  home.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  attained  this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hope  to  realize  the  fbll  bene- 
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fits  which  education  is  capable  of  conferring,  and  which,  in  other  lands,  it  is  at 
day  conferring  upon  the  people. 

So  long  as  the  early  domeHic  training  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  edacatioa 
of  the  schools,  so  long  must  the  improvement  in  education  be  very  slow  ;  bat, 
however  slow,  it  is  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  counteracting  the  effects  cf 
a  vicious  domestic  training,  aud  of  cleansing  the  very  fount  of  immorality.  The 
laborer  is  occupied  from  twilight  on  to  twilight,  and  the  religions  ministers  bav« 
but  few  opportunities  of  bringing  higher  influences  to  bear  upon  lum.  Those, 
too,  who  most  need  improvement,  are  generally  the  most  unwiUing  to  receive  H ; 
and  those  whose  homes  act  most  injuriously  on  the  younger  inmates,  are  precisely 
those,  who  oppose  most  strenuously  the  entry  of  the  religious  minister,  and  who 
are  most  rarely  brought  under  any  ennobling  influence  whatever.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  introduce  reform  into  a  home,  is 
through  the  children  :  for,  most  happily,  there  is  among  the  poor  such  a  great  iaca 
of  the  benefits  to  be  aerived  from  education,  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
parent  can  not  be  persuaded  to  send  his  child  to  school,  loAen  As  U  enabled  to 
do  so. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  truth  has  been  recognized  in  Western 
Europe.    Prom  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  Alpine  range,  and  from  the  Khine  to  the  Danube,  all  the  children  of  boih 
rich  and  poor  are  receiving  daily  instruction,  under  the  surveillance  of  thdr  relig- 
ious ministers,  from  long  and  most  carefully  educated  teachers.    Throughout  the 
plains  of  Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria,  among  the  hills  and  woods  of  Saxony 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  forests  and  rich  undulating  lands  of  Wirtemburg  and. 
Baden,  in  the  deep  and  secluded  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  IV^i  ^ 
most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  throughout  IloUand,  Denmark,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  France,  and  even  in  (he  plains  of  Italian  Lombardy,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  parish,  which  does  not  possess  its  school-house  and  its  one  or 
two  teachers.    The  school  buildings  are  oiten  built  in  really  an  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  SouUi  Germany,  the  village  school  is  generally  the 
finest  erection  of  the  neighborhood.    In  the  towns  the  expenditure  on  these  mon- 
uments of  a  nation's  pr(^t>88  is  still  more  remarkable.    Here  the  municipal  author- 
ities generally  prefer  to  unite  several  schools  for  the  sake  of  forming  one  complete 
one.    This  is  genei-ally  erected  on  the  following  plan :  A  large  house  is  built  of 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  with  commodious  play  yards  behind.    The  one  or 
two  upper  stories  are  used  as  apartments  for  the  teachers  ;  the  lower  rooms  are 
set  apart  for  the  different  classes.    A  town  school  has  generally  from  eight  to  fen, 
and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen,  of  these  class-rooms,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  ft'om  80  to  100  children.     An  educated  teacher  is  i4)pointed  to  man- 
age each  class,  so  that  there  is  generally  a  staff  of  at  least  eight  teachers  connected 
with  each  town  school  of  Germany,  and  I  have  seen  schools  with  as  many  as 
twelve  and  fourteen  teachers.    The  rooms  are  filled  with  desks,  maps,  and  all  the 
apparatus  which  the  teachers  can  require  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.    I  gener- 
ally noticed,  on  entering  a  small  German  or  Swiss  town,  that  next  to  the  church, 
the  finest  building  was  the  one  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  childi'en. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  outlay  which  Germany  has  devoted  to 
the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  alone,  during  the  last  fifteen 
y6ars.  In  the  towns,  hardly  any  of  the  old  and  inefficient  buildings  now  remain, 
except  where  they  have  been  improved  and  enlarged.  In  Munich,  I  directed  my 
conductor  to  lead  me  to  the  w^orst  school  buildings  in  the  city,  and  I  found  all  the 
class-rooms  measuring  fourteen  feet  high  by  about  twenty-five  square,  and  ten  of 
such  class-rooms  in  each  school-house,  each  of  which  rooms  was  under  the  con- 
stant direction  of  an  educated  teacher.  In  whatever  town  I  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing, I  always  sought  out  the  worst,  in  preference  to  the  best  schools.  In  Berlin, 
the  worst  I  could  find  contained  four  class-rooms,  each  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  square ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saden  I  found  Uiat  the 
Chambers  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  any  school-house  being  built,  the  rooms  of 
which  were  not  fourteen  feet  high. 

Throughout  Germany  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  improTO  the 
materials  of  popular  instruction. 

This  could  never  have  been  cfTcoted  had  not  the  expenses  of  such  an  immwme 
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undertaking  been  eqnaUy  difltribated  over  all  tbe  parisbes  of  the  different  states. 
The  harden  being  thus  divided  amongst  all,  is  not  felt  by  any ;  but  bad  the  gov- 
ernment started  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  bear  even  a  third  of  the  expense, 
popular  education  would  have  been  no  farther  advanced  in  Germany  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  wiser,  or  more  interested  in  the  real  sucoess  of  the  undertaking  th^ 
ourselves,  the  governments  of  the  different  states  have  obliged  each  province  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  neoessary  for  its  own  primary  education. 

The  systems,  so  far  from  having  been  systems  of  axcessive  centralization,  leav- 
ing no  freedom  of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  are  essentially 
parochial  systems,  merely  under  the  surveillance,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
central  authority.  It  is  the  parishes  and  towns,  which  tax  themselves  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  elect  their  own  teachers  \ 
it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  tho 
materials  fur  the  education  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  the  -parishioners  and  citbens, 
who  determine  whether  they  will  liave  separate  schools  for  their  different  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  for  them  all ;  it  is  the  parishioners,  who  choose  the  sites 
of  their  school-houses,  and  tbe  outlay  they  will  make,  on  their  erection ;  and 
althoagh  they  have  not  the  power  of  dismissing  a  teacher  after  they  have  onco 
elected  him,  without  iirsf  showing  to  government  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  a 
step,  yet  they  are  aflR>rded  every  fooility  of  forwarding  any  complaints  they  may 
have  to  make  of  any  teacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  authorities  ap- 
pointed to  judge  such  matters,  and  to  protect  the  teachers  ftom  the  effects  of  mere 
personal  animosities  or  ignorance. 

Germany  will  one  day  be  lauded  by  all  Europe,  as  the  inventor  of  a  system 
securing,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  guidance  by  the  greatest  intelligeaoe  of  the 
country,  the  cheapest  manner  of  working,  the  fostering  of  local  activity  and  of 
local  sympathies,  and  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  religious  ministers. 

Disputes  about  separate  or  mixed  schools  are  unheard  of  in  Prussia,  because 
every  parish  is  left  to  plcato  itself  which  kind  it  will  adopt  One  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  Counsellors  of  the  Educational  Bureau  in  Berlin  assured  nre,  that 
they  never  experienced  any  difBculty  on  this  point.  "  We  always,"  he  said,  "en- 
courage separate  schools  when  possible,  as  we  think  religious  instruction  can  be 
promoted  better  in  separate  than  in  mixed  schools :  but,  of  course,  we  all  think  it 
better  to  have  mixed  schools,  than  to  have  no  schools  at  all ;  and  when  we  can  not 
have  separate  schools  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  religious  sects  uniting  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  mixed  one.  When  mixed  schools  are  decided  on  by  the  parochial  com- 
mittees, the  teacher  is  elected  by  tbe  most  numerous  of  the  two  sects ;  or,  if  two 
teachers  are  required,  one  is  elected  by  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  the  other ;  and 
in  this  case  each  conducts  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  his  own  sect 
But  when  only  one  teacher  is  elected,  the  children  of  those  parents,  who  differ 
from  him  in  religious  belief,  are  permitted  to  be  taken  from  the  school  during  the 
religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  make  arrangements  for  their  relig- 
ious insU'uction  by  their  own  ministers.'* 

I  went  to  Prussia  with  the  firm  expectation,  that  I  should  hear  nothing  but 
complaints  from  the  peasants,  and  that  I  should  find  the  school  nothing  but  a  wor- 
thy ofl&hoot  of  an  absolute  government  To  test  whether  this  really  was  the  case 
or  not,  as  well  as  to  see  something  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system  in  the 
country  districts,  I  traveled  alone  through  different  parts  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
for  four  weeks  before  proceeding  to  the  capital.  During  the  whole  of  my  solitary 
rambles,  I  put  myself  as  much  as  possible  into  communication  with  the  peasants 
and  with  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  actual  state  of  feeling  on  this 

Juestion.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  assure  my  readers  that,  although 
conversed  with  many  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  and  with  both  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  and  although  I  sJways  endeavored  to  elicit  expressions  of  discon- 
tent, I  never  once  heard,  in  any  part  of  Prussia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  the 
peasants  against  the  educational  regulations.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  every  where 
received  daily  and  hourly  proofs,  of  the  most  luequivocal  character,  of  the  satisfiao* 
tion  and  real  pride  with  which  a  Prussian,  however  poor  he  may  be,  looks  upon 
the  schools  of  his  locality. 

Often  and  often  have  I  been  answered  by  the  poor  laborers,  when  asking  them 
whether  they  did  not  dislike  being  obliged  to  educate  their  children,  "  Why  should 
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I  ?  The  schools  are  excellent ;  the  teachers  are  very  teamed  and  good  men ;  and 
then  think  how  much  good  our  children  are  gmning ;  they  behave  better  at  home, 
tbey  make  our  fomilies  all  the  happier,  and  they  are  much  better  able  in  after-fife 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  No,  no ;  we  do  not  dislike  the  schools.  We  knov 
too  well  how  much  good  our  children  are  gaining  from  them."  I  have  beard  this 
said  over  and  over  again  in  different  parts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  Baden  ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  tliat  throughout  Germany,  I  never 
heard  one  single  wo'd  of  discontent  uttered  against  these  truly  liberal  and  Cbrw* 
ttan  establishments. 

Every  one  of  the  richer  classes,  with  whom  I  convci'sed,  corroborated  the  truth 
of  all  that  the  peasants  had  told  me.  I  particularly  remember  a  very  intelligent 
teacher  at  Elberfeld  saying  to  me,  *^  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  if  we  had  a  politi- 
cal revolution  to-morrow,  none  of  the  peasants  would  think  of  wishing  to  have 
any  great  alteration  made  in  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  schools."  Recent  feeta 
have  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion.* 

Several  travelers  have  (alien  into  the  strangest  errors  in  their  investigations  on 
this  subject,  from  having  confined  their  attention  to  the  schools  of  the  capitals,  or 
of  one  or  two  other  large  towns.  Very  few  have  seen  the  working  of  the  systflin 
in  the  villages  and  remote  provinces.  But  it  is  there  dnly  that  a  fair  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  efiects  it  is  producing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded  by 
the  people  themselves. 

The  following  extracts  from  Report  of  Prof.  Mark  Patterson  to  the 

English  Education  Commission  on  the  State  of  Elementary  Education  in 
Germany,  present  other  and  more  recent  aspects  of  the  matters  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia. 

1.  BeligioTL 

Of  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary  school,  religion  forms  still,  as  it 
always  has  done,  the  first  and  staple.  The  maintenance  of  this  place  among 
the  objects  of  instruction,  in  combination  with  a  system  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance, has  carried  the  school  in  Protestant  Germany  through  a  highly  instructive 
experience.  This  experience,  indeed,  is  still  only  progressive;  the  definitlTO 
solution  of  all  diflSculties  is  not  yet  arrived  at;  but  the  steps  by  which  the 
present  point  has  been  reached  deserve  attentive  consideration.  I  can  only 
very  briefly  indicate  them. 

The  primary  school  in  its  origin  was  a  catechisroal  instruction;  a  repetition, 
conducted  by  a  candidate,  the  sacristan,  or  other  subordinate  church  officer,  of 
the  more  solemn  Sunday  catechisation  of  the  pastor.  It  was  strictly  a  Pro- 
testant institution,  born  of  the  spirit  of  the  16th  century.  These  two  points  of 
antithesis,  in  which  tlie  Reformed  movement  stood  to  the  Chatholic  church,  1. 
That,  not  incorporation  into  the  visible  church,  but  the  faith  of  the  individual 
believer,  was  the  appointed  means  of  salvation ;  2.  That  public  worship  was  to 
be,  not  a  transaction  by  the  priest,  but  the  joint  act  of  the  congregation,  where 
the  roots  from  which  the  Volkschide  grew.  But  Luther  and  Melancthon  knew 
of  no  schools  But  Latin  schools.  If  "  German  schools  "  (Deutsche  schule)  are 
Spoken  of  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  they  are  so  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Latin  schools,  either  for  girls  or  for  boys,  destined  for  trading  pursuits,  and  as 
such  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  Reformers.  Whether  the  schools  were  Latin 
or  German  schools,  they  were  frequented  only  by  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes,  or  tliose  destined  for  a  profession  or  the  public  service.  The  people, 
^*  das  gesinde  undjunge  Volk,"  received  no  other  instruction  than  that  in  the  ele- 
ments of  their  Cliristian  faith.  Gradually,  other  matters  were  added  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction,  as  knowledge  slowly  dif!used  itself  through  lower  social 
strata,  and  the  Volkschukj  or  people's  school,  came  insensibly  into  existence. 

♦  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is,  that  aihce  the  commencement  of 
the  German  revulutioas  of  1848,  the  only  change  in  the  educational  reftilationa.  which  has 
been  demanded  by  the  people,  is,  that  thev  should  be  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  tbe 
parochial  schools  free  of  ail  expense,  and  that  the  present  small  weeklj  pence  required  from 
the  parents  for  the  education  of  each  child  should  be  paid  out  of  the  regular  parochial  school 
rates.  This  has  been  conceded,  and  the  peasants  themselves  will  now  as  rigorously  en- 
force the  compulsory  educoiional  refulatioos,  as  the  Swiss  peasants  enforce  laws  aS  kaat  ■• 
stringent. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  of  tbis  progress  there  was  do  distiDCtion  drawn  between 
aecular  and  religious  learning.  If  the  child  learnt  to  read,  it  was  that  it  might 
read  the  Bible.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  consistories, 
or  the  prince  as  head-of  the  church  (Landeshischoff.)  admonished  parents  and 
gpiafdians  to  be  diligent  in  seeing  that  their  children  attended  this  public  in- 
8truction,it  was  as  reviving  and  maintaining  the  old  Lutheran  church  discipline 
that  thej  did  so.  Even  afler  the  philosophical  reaction  against  church  tradition 
bad  spread  widely  through  the  upper  ranks  of  society  in  Germany,  we  find  the 
royal  edicts  for  the  regulation  of  the  primary  schools  strictly  adliering  to  the 
ancient  spirit  and  intention.  The  first  general  school  regulation  for  Prussia, 
the  Schulreylement  of  1763  (Friedrich  IL,)  drawn  up  by  Hecker,  and  issued  by 
royal  autiiority,  with  the  approbation  of  the  supreme  consistory,  keeps  strictly 
to  the  traditional  model  of  tlie  people's  school,  avoids  all  abstract  principles,  and 
orders  only  that  *'  the  people  shall  be  Christianly  taught  in  reading,  praying, 
chanting,  writing  and  arithmetic,  catechism  and  Biblical  history."  It  enacts  in 
this  respect  nothing  new,  t.  e.,  in  the  matters  to  be  taught,  but  simply  sanctions 
and  enforces  the  existing  practice.  The  language  of  tlie  edict  is  noticeable. 
The  children  are  to  be  "  Christianly  brought  up  in  reading,  prayer,  &c."  {erzogen 
in  gebet^  dhc.)  The  school  is  still,  in  the  view  of  the  consistory,  a  part  of  the 
children's  bringing  up;  not  merely  a  place  for  teaching  elementary  knowledge. 
It  is  not  till  1794,  during  the  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution,  that  we 
find  the  edicts  impregnated  with  political  theory,  and  the  government  anxious- 
ly taking  possession  of  the  schools  as  a  political  in.stniment.  The  Prussian 
code,  which  appeared  in  that  year,  first  speaks  of  "the  State,"  and  announces 
that  **  the  public  schools  and  universities  are  institutions  of  the  State."  {AUge- 
meines  Landrtcht,  th.  ii.  tit.  12.)  The  soiiool  ordinance  of  the  same  year, 
drawn  up  by  the  Minister  WoUner,  emphatically  prescribes  in  great  detail  re- 
ligious instruction  for  "  the  lower  schools."  We  have  no  longer  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical tone  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  but  an  evident  apprehension  of  the 
spro^  of  illuminism  as  a  cause  of  political  disturbance,  and  an  attempt  to  ar- 
rest it  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  religious  lessons  given  in  the  school.  Re- 
ligion tikes  its  place  among  the  other  parts  of  useful  knowledge,  as  that  which 
tends  to  make  a  good  and  obedient  citizen.  Though  the  school  is  slowly  being 
drawn  into  the  place  which  the  code  of  1794  assigns  it  among  the  other  state 
institutions,  it  still  remains  subject  to  the  inspection  and  management  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  universities  and  the  classical  schools  had  gradu- 
ally escaped  from  the  control  of  the  church ;  their  teachers  are  declared  to  be 
State  servants  (Beamtt)  and  obtain  the  privileges  of  such ;  but  the  masters  of 
the  lower  schools  are  not  admitted  into  that  category.  Thus,  at  the  period  of 
the  French  invasion,  the  elementary  scliool  occupied  this  ambiguous  position : 
it  had  ceased  to  be  the  catechising  school  attached  to  the  parish  church,  yet  it 
had  not  become  wholly  secular;  it  was  declared  a  State  institution,  and  yet 
continued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  growing  in  extent,  and  aggregating 
large  masses  of  Catholic  subjects,  in  Silesia,  Posen,  Glatz,  Westphalia,  &c.  The 
schools  existing  in  these  countries  were  Roman  Catholic,  i.  e.,  denominational. 
The  law  of  obligatory  school  attendance  was  either  already  in  force,  or  was 
without  diffijulty  applied  to  them.  The  two  religions,  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, obtained  at  once  that  footing  of  parity  on  which  they  still  stand  in  Prussia. 
Each  had  its  own  schools.  The  Jews  were  not  yet  considered  "  SchuljJlichiigJ" 
There  were  no  other  dissenting  communities;  for  we  can  not  reckon  the  Mor- 
avians, Ac.,  as  such,  who  were  settled  .by  themselves  in  colonies  where  fliey 
had  their  own  schools.  Thus  the  school  system  of  Prussia  was  in  fact,  and  by 
tlie  force  of  circumstances,  denominational  in  its  general  character.  Excep- 
tions, however,  arose  to  this  simplicity  in  the  working  of  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem from  a  few  localities  chiefly  in  Silesia,  in  which  a  Protestant  population, 
technically  called  ^*  Diaspora,"  was  thinly  scattered  amidst  the  Catholic  mass. 
This  exceptional  fact  had  an  important  influence  on  Prussian  legislation.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  code  in  1794  (AUjemtines  Landrecht)  as  impregnated 
with  the  language  of  the  philosopliieal  toleration  theory  of  the  time.  The  para- 
graph in  question,  however,  though  couched  apparently  in  these  general  terms, 
was  drawn  up  by  veteran  Prussian  officials^  men  of  practical  routine,  and  not 
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of  theory ;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  tfaat  it  was  saggested  by  and  intended  to 
meet  the  concrete  case  of  these  Protestant  congregations  in  Silesia.  Tho 
words  of  the  code  are  as  follows : 

AUgenieines  Landrecht^  th.  iL  tit  12.  §  10.  "Admittance  into  the  pnbBe 
schools  shall  not  be  refused  to  any  one  on  the  ground  of  diversity  of  religfioQa 
confession.  §  II.  Children  whom  the  laws  of  the  state  allow  to  be  brought  up 
in  any  other  religion  than  that  which  is  being  taught  in  the  public  school  can 
not  be  compelled  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  same." 

This  last  clause  is  ambiguous,  even  in  tlie  original ;  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  SUesian  circumstances.  Tlie  Protestant  diaspora,  in  those 
localities,  too  little  numerous  to  support  an  Evangelical  school,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  their  children  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  Catho- 
lic managers  of  these  schools  either  flatly  refused  them  admittance,  or  grraDted 
it  as  a  favor,  under  the  condition  of  the  children  attending  all  the  religions 
teaching  of  the  school.  In  the  Catholic  schools  doctrinal  teaching,  ceremonial 
observances,  and  attendance  upon  church  services,  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  instruction  given.  It  was  to  protect  the  Protestant  parents  against 
this  religious  oppression  that  the  seemingly  abstract  paragraph  of  the  code  'was 
in  the  first  instance  directed.  It  is  true  that,  whether  dictated  by  abstract  con- 
ceptions', or  founded  on  an  actual  case,  these  paragraphs  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  simultaneous  (mixed)  schools  into  Prussian  law,  long  before  tlie  Ccxie 
Napoleon  appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

ITie  CathoUc  school  regulation  for  the  province  of  Silesia  of  May  18,  1 80 1, 
went  further  in  the  same  direction.  It  orders  that  "  in  parishes  of  mixed  popu- 
lation  the  schoolmaster  shall  instruct  all  children,  without  distinction  of  reli- 
gion, in  reading,  writing,  and  all  other  branches  which  do  not  pertain  to  reli- 
gion. The  books  used  for  reading  out  of  shall  be  such  as  contain  notbinft  of 
tlie  distinctive  doctrines  of  either  confession.  All  the  children  must  attend  the 
common  prayer  or  hymn  usual  before  or  after  school,  but  neitlier  must  contain 
any  thing  one-sided  or  belonging  to  religious  party.  The  master  gives  instrac- 
tion  only  to  children  of  his  own  fuith.  The  children  of  the  other  party  remain 
away  on  the  days  or  hours  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  are  to  receive  their 
religious  teaching  from  the  clergymen  of  their  own  persuasion."  According  to 
this  edict,  a  number  of  the  Silesian  schools  would  be  treated  as  mixed  schools; 
and  any  school  was  liable  to  become  a  mixed  school  when  children  of  the  oppo- 
site faith  were  sent  for  admission.  But  in  practice  the  intention  of  the  law  vr&s 
wholly  defeated.  Tlie  Catholic  clergy,  who  act  with  an  independence  of  tlie 
civil  power  which  the  Evangelical  church  can  not  attain  to,  treated  both  tlie 
Regulation  of  1801  and  the  paragraph  above  cited  from  the  Code  of  1794  as  a 
dead  letter. 

"  Experience  has  shown  that  in  simultaneous  schools  the  chief  matter  of 
education,  viz.,  religion,  is  not  sufficiently  cared  for,  and  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  can  not  be.  The  intention  of  these  schools,  to  wit,  the  proino> 
tion  of  tolerant  feelings  between  the  members  of  different  communions,  is  sel- 
dom or  never  attained.  Disagreements  between  teachers  of  the  two  confes- 
sions in  the  same  school,  or  between  the  master  and  tlie  parents  of  the  oppo- 
site confession,  have  often  involved  the  whole  commune  in  religious  dis- 
sension; to  say  nothing  of  the  other  evils  inseparable  from  mixed  schools^ 
Such  establishments  can  therefore  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  rule.  Excep- 
tions may  still  be  allowed,  either  in  cases  of  obvious  necessity,  or  when  such  a 
coalition  is  the  free  choice  of  the  two  congregations,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
their  respective  clergy,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  au- 
thorities."—C«Wne^  Rescript  of  April  27,  1822. 

In  the  National  Assembly  at  Berlin  only  a  small  party  was  found  to  support 
a  system  of  general  religious  instruction  in  Scripture  history  and  Uie  doctrines 
common  to  all  Christian  sects.  This  view,  though  supported  in  the  press  by 
Director  Diesterweg,  met  with  little  public  favor.  The  method  of  secular 
schools  with  separate  religious  instruction,  whether  to  be  given  in  the  school, 
or,  as  in  Holland,  out  of  it,  by  the  respective  ministers  of  religrion,  was  the  plan 
at  first  most  generally  supported  both  in  and  out  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Though  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  December  5,  184:8,  broke  off  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  prematurely,  it  bad  yet  been  carried  fsa  enough  to  bring 
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aboat  a  general  conviction  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organiz- 
ing the  Prussian  schools  on  this  system  were  all  but  insuperable.  It  was 
called  to  mind  that  the  original  foundation  of  so  many  of  the  schools  by  the 
church  had  connected  school  and  church  in  many  material  ways.  The  funds 
out  of  which  the  master  was  paid  were  often  church  revenues;  partly  endow- 
ments; partly  collections  in  the  churches.  Many  schoolmasters  are  at  the 
same  time  officers  of  the  churcli,  and  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  their  in- 
come by  holding  such  offices.  The  school  buildings  and  master's  dwelling- 
liouae  are  often  church  property,  or  the  cliureh-chest  is  liable  for  their  main- 
tenance and  repair.  It  was  considered  that  the  secular  system,  however  it 
might  be  liked  in  the  towns  and  by  the  middle  class,  would  be  very  unac- 
ceptable to  the  country  people ;  that,  were  an  attempt  made  to  carry  it  out, 
a  powerful  party  would  be  formed  agauist  it,  who  would  erect  rival  schools, 
which,  supported  by  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  people,  would  empty 
the  State  schools.  The  result  of  the  attempt  would  thus  be  to  call  into 
being  a  net  work  of  exclusively  church  schools,  and  so  to  make  education 
more  sectarian  than  before.  Accordingly  the  Constitution  (Ver/assung)  of 
January  31,  1851,  contains  the  following  article: 

Art.  24.  "In  the  ordering  of  the  public  people^s  school  regard  shall  be 
had  as  far  as  possible  to  denominational  relations.  The  religious  instruction 
in  the  people's  school  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  respective  religious  bodies.'* 

This  article  probably  represents  pretty  fiiirly  the  result  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  subject,  both  in  the  assembly  and  by  the  public  at  large^ 
had  been  submitted.  As  far  as  legislation  la  concerned,  no  further  altera- 
tion has  taken  placo  since  1851. 

Were  the  question  asked,  Is  the  Prussian  system  at  the  present  moment  a 
system  of  mixed  or  denominational  education? — the  answer  must  be,  that 
there  is  no  general  law  for  the  whole  kingdom  on  the  subject      According 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  any  commune  is  free  to  have  a  mixed  school,  if  it 
can  agree  to  do  so,  and  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  authorities;    but  so 
strong  is  now  the  feeling  against  mixed  schools  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
this  consent  would  ever  be  asked,  or,  were  it  asked,  would  be  granted.    By 
a  mixed  school  (SimtUtajischule)  is  meantr  one  in  which  the  teachers  are  taken 
in  equal  proportions  from  the  two  religions.    In  a  village  school,  where  there 
U  only  one  master,  the  method  was  to  appoint  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic 
alternately,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  office,  an  expedient  which,  at  one  time  not 
uncommon  in  Posen  and  East  Prussia,  has  ceased  since  1856.    The.  strictly 
secular  school  was  introduced  into  the  western  provinces  witli  the  French  law, 
as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  municipal  system  of  that  law  in  which  the  com- 
mune  is  a  purely  civU  division ;  but  though  the  Code  Napoleon  is  still  retained, 
a  cherished  possession,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
schools  have  almost  all   become  confessional  schools,  and  this  without  any 
legislative  enactment,  but  by  the  mere  current  of  circumstances.     The  com- 
mune  still  remains  a  civil  corporation,  with  tlie  obligation  of  building  and  main- 
lining both  church  and  school  for  the  inhabitants  within  its  boundaries ;  but 
the  preference  of  confessional  schools  is  now  so  decided  tliat  Protestants  and 
Catholic  have  invariably  separate  schools.    In  a  parish  where  the  Protestants 
are  in  a  minority,  for  example,  they  will  buUd  and  endow  their  own  school, 
and  then  oblige  the  commune  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  contribute  to  the  master's 
salary.    Thoy  retain  the  right,  all  this  while,  to  send  their  children  into  the 
original,  or  Catholic  school,  as  it  is  then  called ;  for  the  school,  though  legally 
common,  has  become  in  fact  Catholic  by  the  secession  of  the  Protestants.    The 
term  of  the  French  law,  "  ecoles  communtUes"  which  once  conveyed  the  mean- 
ing of  "civil"  or  "secular,"  no  longer  does  so,  but  is  used  in  Prussia  (commun' 
ahcktUe)  in  contradistinction  to  "private"  schools.    The  Prussian  Alg.  L,  R, 
knows  the  lower  schools  only  as  Oemeinschule.    In  common  parlance  they  are 
8poi«en  of  as  VoUcsschuie — schools  for  the  people — which  is  the  term  used  in  the 
Charter  of  1851 :  but  the  word  hnving  acquired  oiTensive  associations  in  1848* 
1849,  they  are  now  known  officially  as  elementarschule. 

The  principles  attempted  to  be  carried  out  in  this  branch  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  over  the  whole  extent  of  (at  least)  North  Germany  are 
those  embodied  in  the  Prussian  Begtdativen  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  October, 
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1854.     The  struggles  between  tlie  advocates  of  the  new  and  the  old  method  of 
teaching  has  taken  the  shape  of  controversy  about  the  Prussian  RegulaHten, 
though  this  document  did  not  originate  but  only  gave  the  sanction  of  authority 
to  the  educational  views  of  the  church  party.     The  Regutolixen  proclaim  in 
their  preamble  that  **the  whole  tife  of  the  century  having  reached  a  ptoint  at 
which  a  decisive  transformation  of  it  has  become  necessary,  tlie  (-chool  ali^o 
must  enter  upon  a  new  path.    The  life  of  the  people  requires  remolding,  and 
building  up,  in  conformity  with  its  originally  given  and  eternal  realities,  upon 
the  foundation  of  Christianity,  which  in  its  legitimate  form,  that  of  the  churt-li, 
ought  to  pervade  the  family,  the  profession,  the  conimnne,  and  the  State."    Tlits 
decisive  revolution  is  to  include  the  religious  teaching  in  the  school.     The  prin- 
ciples  which  had  previously  g^)verned  this  part  of  the  instruction  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follo^vs :  In  the  old  German  school,  which  we  may  call  for  distinction 
sake  the  school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  religion  had  become  merely  one 
among  the  othef  branches  of  instruction.    The  catechism  and  the  Scripture 
text  were  learnt  by  heart,  repeated  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  explain  or  understand  them.    A  reform  correfrponding  to  that  which 
the  Pietists  worked  in  the  church  was  worked  in  the  school  religion,  if  not  by 
Pestalozzi  himself  at  least  by  the  movement  which  originated  with  him.     The 
mechanical  method  was  banished ;  the  child  was  not  to  learn  any  thing  it  did 
not  understand ;  the  dogmatic  part  of  Christihuity  was  to  be  leA  for  the  period 
of  preparation  for  confirmation  by  the  pastor,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Life  of  Clirist,  and  the 
practical  precepts  of  religion.    Furtlier,  religion,  it  was  seen,  could  not  be  in- 
culcated by  being  taught  to  the  understanding.    It  was  not  merely  to  have  a 
place  among  the  branches  of  instruction,  but  must  pervade  the  discipline  of  the 
school.    The  child  must  not  merely  learn  the  truths  of  religion,  but  must  be 
religiously  brought  up;  religion  and  virtue  must  be  presented  to  its  will  as  a 
discipline,  and  to  its  heart  as  a  devotional  sentiment.    These  Found  pedagYtgic 
maxims,  however,  led,  in  conjunction  with  the  theologictil  bias  of  the  time,  to 
a  comparative  neglect  in  the  school  of  external  religion  and  of  the  Fpedal  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.     The  Pestalozzian  teacher  liked  to  teach  nothing  but 
what  had  in  it  a  meaning  for  the  child's  capacities;  and  the  pastor  found  thrown 
upon  his  hands  the  irksome  task  of  making  the  child  commit  to  memory  the 
words  of  the  catechism,  which  it  ought  to  have  learnt  at  school.     Luther's 
Catechism  dropped  into  desuetude,  and  others  (e.  g.  Dinter's)  were  introduced, 
which  put  forward  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  tlie  general  and  perceptive 
part  of  Christianity. 

The  two  great  evils  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Pestalozzian  school  which 
the  Regvlaiiven  propose  to  remedy  are  these:  the  contempt  of  the  church  and 
church  authority,  and  the  disregard  of  doctrinal  truth.  The  school  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  place  as  an  organ  of  the  church  for  training  the  children  to  church 
membership.  The  specific  doctrines  of  the  church  are  not  to  l>e  reserved  for 
the  end,  but  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  course;  at  a^t.  10  or  even  Kt 
8.  K.  von  Raumer  of  Erlangen  thinks  they  should  begin  with  ajt  4  "  The 
child,"  says  the  Regulativen,  "  which  has  been  by  baptism  incorporated  with 
Christ's  church,  is  to  enter  at  confirmation  into  the  congregation  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  same.  Meanwhile,  the  school  receives  the  children,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  conscious  reception  of  all  the  gifts  of  grace  which 
the  scheme  of  s:ilvation  contains,  of  which  gifts  they  are  prospectively  heirs. 
The  teacher  must  be  a  consecrated  person,  able  to  say,  as  Chri-t's  representa- 
tive, *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' "  The  means  of  this  preparation  which  the  school  is  to  employ  are 
then  briefly  summed  up  in  the  Regulative,  I  may  describe  the  mode  in  which 
the  principles  which  the  Regvlative  of  October  3. 1854,  lays  down  are  attempted 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  Pnissian  schools,  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  ScJiool  prayers. — School  is  opened  and  concluded  every  day  with  prayer, 
in  which  all  the  children  join.  The  prayer  consists  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Benediction,  to  which  is  sometimes  added,  for  elder 
children,  the  prnyer  for  the  Universal  Church,  and  other  prayers  from  tl»e 
Liturgy  in  use  in  the  churches.  This  is  all  that  the  RegulaUv  prescribes;  but 
in  some  schools  special  school  Litui^ea  are  introduced  for  occasional  use^ 
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monthly  or  weekly,  and  on  commemoration  days  (the  Reformation,  king's 
birthday,  &c. ;)  in  special  seasons  as  Advent^  Ac.,  when  the  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments  are  sometimes  added.  There  are  such  school  Liturgies  drawn 
up  which  contain  an  order  of  daily  service  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but  I  have 
not  happened  to  meet  with  any  school  in  which  these  were  used.  In  all  tho 
schools  the  children  are  accustomed  to  observe  the  order  of  the  church  year. 
Every  Saturday  the  gospel  for  the  following  Sunday  is  read  in  class,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  church  season  explained.  In  the  course  of  the  cliild*s  school- 
time  it  has  committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  gospel  portions  (Perikopen) 
for  the  year."*  At  the  periods  of  the  great  festivals  (tiie  days  themselves  mostly 
fall  in  the  holydays;  New  Year's  Day,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  Reformation, 
All  Souls,)  the  schoolroom  is  decorated  with  flowers,  greens,  or  immortelles, 
and  appropriate  hymns  out  of  the  church  hymnal  sung.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  inculcate  on  the  children  the  obligation  of  regular  attendance  at 
church  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  himself  to  set  them  the  example,  and  to  urge 
on  the  parents  to  do  the  same.  In  order,  however,  to  meet  any  tendency  to 
formalism  and  hoUowness  (Heuchelei)  wMeh  might  arise,  a  movement  is  spring- 
ing up  for  infant  services  {KindergottcsditmsL)  These  are  to  be  held  in  the 
school-room,  either  by  the  master  or  the  minister,  and  are  to  replace  the  church 
service  (Predigt)  for  unconfirmed  persons,  having  prayers,  hymns,  and  sermon 
all  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  These  sermons  to  children  are 
designed,  says  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  such  sermons  preached  in  the  infant 
service  at  Erlangen,  "  to  bring  home  in  an  edifying  way  to  the  child's  heart  the 
treasures  which  the  Word  of  God  contains  for  the  sa'nctiflcation  of  childhood, 
and  which  mere  religious  instruction  fails  to  convey."  Similar  in  character  are 
the  children's  praj'er  meetings  (Erbauungsstunde)  held  at  Zwickau,  Leipsic  (in 
the  hall  of  the  GtsammtgymTiasium,)  and  other  place&  Besides  the  common 
morning  and  evening  devotion,  the  hour  of  th'e  religious  lesson  is  to  have  a  de- 
votional character.  Every  week  a  text  is  learnt,  and  a  hymn,  verse  by  verse, 
daily.  The  hymn  verse  for  the  day  is  to  be  devotionally  sung  as  part  of  the 
lesson.  ^*The  Christian  teacher  must  make  it  his  especial  care  to  keep  himself 
in  such  a  steadfast  frame  of  contrition  and  grace  that  he  sincerely  and  with 
might  pray  audibly  with  his  scholars  for  them  and  for  himself.  The  spirit  of 
joy  and  truth  with  which  he  can  use  such  prayer  will  be  the  best  measure  of 
his  fitness  for  his  task.  The  true  life  of  the  Christian  school  is,  that,  founded 
on  God's  Word,  and  placing  himself  under  his  guidance,  it  be  an  institution 
profltab.^e  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  CReg.  Octo- 
ber 3,  1854.) 

2.  Scripture. — "  The  Bible  is  the  field  in  which  the  Christian  elementary 
school  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  ground  and  build  up  the  Christian 
life  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  it."  (RegtU.)  In  teaching  Scripture  a  two-fold 
method  is  pursued:  1.  The  historical  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  taught  to  the  children  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
as  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  revealed  record  of  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  The  child  should  gain  an  experimental  knowledge  of  this  history. 
In  its  two  first  years  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  simpler  histories,  the  creation, 
the  flood,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  history  of  Moses,  and  some  of  the  plainer 
Gospel  narratives;  and  when  it  can  read  fluently  it  proceeds  with  the  later 
history  of  the  chosen  peopla  The  early  lessons  are  given  by  the  teacher  re- 
lating the  history  strictly  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  then  explaining  what  may 
be  necessary,  and  then  teaching  the  children  to  repeat  as  much  as  they  can 
recollect,  keeping  them  also  closely  to  the  inspired  words.  It  has  been  much 
disputed  whether  the  Bible  itself  or  a  book  of  selections  should  be  used  in  this 
lesson,  ader  the  children  have  leanit  to  read.  The  most  generally  approved 
practice  now  is  to  use  some  book  of  select  histories  (kinderfreund^)  in  which  the 
exact  text  of  the  authorized  version  stands,  without  addition  or  alteration,  but 
with  omissions.  2.  The  Bible  is  never  used  as  a  "reading  book;"  but  the 
elder  classes  read  select  portions  of  the  psalms,  prophets,  and  epistles  (but  these 
sparingly,)  as  a  religious  lesson.  They  may  also  supplement  the  lesson  of 
Scripture  history  by  reading  with  the  teacher  at  greater  length  the  select  his- 
tories already  gone  through.    Some  of  the  normal  lesson  plans  for  school  dis- 
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tricts  prescribe  a  caroFally  selected  series  of  Scripture  histories^  and  the 
is  DOt  ttt  liberty  to  deviate  from  it 

3.  CkUechism. — The  principle  which  is  to  govern  the  teadiing  of  catecbiaai  i% 
that  the  dogmatic  instruction  of  the  school  is  only  introductoiy  to  tliat  of  Ui^ 
church.    The  school  is  to'  confine  itself  to  inculcation  into  the  memory  of  the 
form  of  words,  and  the  churcii^s  preparation  for  confirmation  has  the  right  of 
expounding  their  sense.    The  master  is  strictly  prdhibited  from  fbiiiiding  aoy 
catechetical  teaching  upon  the  matter  of  the  catechism,  though  he  onght  to  see 
that  the  children  not  merely  repeat  it  correctly  but  understand  the  words  in 
which  it  is  conceived.    The  master  is  to  carry  the  child  through  thcTmeehanical 
stage,  in  order  that  the  pastor  may  take  it  up,  and  first  initiate  it  ioto  the 
church's  sense.    This  regulation  has  for  its  object^  not  merely  the  subordination 
of  the  master  to  the  pastor,  but  the  oounteraction  of  that  axiom  of  tlie  PestalcMs- 
zian  school,  according  to  which  the  child  was  never  to  bear  that  which  it  did 
not  understand.    The  old  method  of  instruction  is  now  to  be  revived  in  all 
branches,  but  especially  in  religion,  as  the  only  security  for  the  transmission  of 
the  truth  of  revelation  from  generation  to  generation.    No  part  of  the  new 
method  has  encountered  more  difficulties  in  carrying  through  than  this.     The 
old  teachers  of  the  Pestalozzi  period,  who  had  learned  to  look  upon  mechanical 
inculcation  with  detestation,  and  the  most  agreeable  part  of  whose  labor  was 
that  catechetical  Socratic  method  by  which  the  young  mind  was  led  on  step  by 
step  to  recognize  truth,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bowing  tlieir  necks  to 
the  yoke.    And  all  skilled  instructors,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  skill,  ffSX 
the  degradation  of  being  subordinated  in  their  own  profession  to  the  pastcn-. 
The  pastor,  in  virtue  of  his  profession,  his  income,  and  his  university  education 
has  a  social  position  above  that  of  the  schoolmaster;  but  this  ver}-  university 
education,  however  it  may  have  qualified  him  as  a  theologian,  does  not  inchide 
the  art  of  teaching  cliildren,  which  the  master  has  acquired  by  a  long  and 
laborious  process  before,  in,  and  after  the  seminary.     Nor  are  the  masters  al<me 
recalcitrant    Many  of  the  older  school  councilors  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  round  circulars  in  their  districts,  which  put  a  less  strict  construction  on 
this  enactment  of  the  RdgulaHv  («.  ^.,  Potsdam,  Merseberg,  Breslau.)    All  the 
other  modern  catecliisms  are  now  burnished  from  the  schools  throughout  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  Hesse,  &c,  and  only  Luther's  (except  the  Heidelberg)  admitted 
into  the  school.    As  to  age,  the  RegukUiv  prescribes  -that  up  to  set  10  the  child 
shall  only  learn  the  five  "chief  articles"  {?Mtiptstucke)  t.  e^  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Words  of  Institution  in  the  Sacra- 
ments.   At  ten  it  begins  to  learn  Luther^s  exposition  upon  the  same. 

4.  Hymns. — ^The  learning  of  hymnd  from  the  church  hymnal  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  school  instruction,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  hjrmnal 
itself  {gesangbucfij  holds  in  the  congregation.  As  to  quantity,  the  Prussian 
school  now  requires  that  every  child  in  the  school  shall,  before  it  quits,  learn  at 
least  thirty;  but  the  practice  of  many  schools  raises  this  to  fifty,  or  even  more, 
on  the  same  principle  of  first  furnishing  the  memory  witli  a  store  of  words,  and 
leaving  them  to  germinate  in  the  understanding.  With  respect  to  the  choice, 
the  BegukUiv  gives  a  list  of  eighty  hymns,  out  of  wbidi  the  thirty  necessaiy 
may  be  selected  by  the  local  inspector.  The  principle  of  this  selection  is  to 
take  such  hymns  as  treat  the  fundamental  points  of  Clmstian  faith  and  prac- 
tice. There  is  at  present  much  controversy,  not  about  the  selection  but  about 
the  text  of  the  school  hymns;  for  as  the  hymnals  in  different  districts  vary  in- 
finitely, not  only  in  the  hymns  they  contain  but  in  their  text,  it  is  wu^hed  by 
some  that  a  uniform  text  should  be  introduced  into  the  school,  tliis  text  to  be, 
of  course,  the  original  text  of  the  hymn  as  it  came  from  its  author.  The  gov- 
ernment in  Prussia  certainly  have  the  power  of  ordering  this  in  the  school,  but 
fis  it  could  not  introduce  the  same  book  into  the  congregation,  whicfi  is  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  the  hymn  book  in  use.  whatever  it  may  be,  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  children  would  be  leant ing  one  text  in  school  and 
singing  another  in  church.  And  though  a  recurrence  to  the  original  text 
would  almost  always  be  a  gain  in  purity  of  expression  and  correctness  of  theO' 
logical  language,  yet  would  an  attempt  at  uniformity  weaken  that  local  ook>r- 
ing  or  provincialism  of  tliought  which  has  been  infused  by  gradual  adoption 
into  the  hymns  in  use  in  a  district  What  would  be  gained  in  point  of  taste 
and  purity  would  be  lost  in  devotional  effect 
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Practical  Aim  of  other  Elementary  Studies. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  ia  the  claaeical  schools,  there  is  a  general  consent 
now  to  con6ne  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  to  as 
few  as  possible;  to  select  sach  as  bear  on  practical  life,  and  to  teach  them  in  as 
simple  and  elementary  a  method  as  possible.  That  this  tendency  is  equally 
conspicuous  in  every  district  of  the  vast  complex  of  the  German  Federation,  I 
do  not  say,  but  wherever  I  have  gone  I  have  invariably  fbund  that  this  ten- 
dency to  the  practical,  and  dread  of  any  thing  resembling  the  empty  phrase- 
mongering method  of  former  days,  was  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  and  general 
advance  of  the  schools  in  the  district.  Where  the  school  system  was  lax,  there 
%he  vanity  of  lecturing,  instead  of  making  the  children  learn,  might  be  found 
atill  lingering. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Prussian  school,  tliough  its  stand- 
ard of  attainment  may  be  below  that  of  Wurtemberg  or  Saxony,  it  earns,  before 
others,  the  praise  of  thoroughness  and  practicality.  It  may  aim  at  little,  but 
its  principle  is  to  achieve  it  It  may  look  too  little  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  possessed  by  a  practical  spirit  which  tolerates  no  showing 
off  A  Prussian  Schttlraih^  in  visiting  a  school,  may  be  blind  to  many  patent 
faults,  but  his  eye  is  quick  as  lightning  to  detect  the  least  trace  of  hollowness 
or  pretentiousness  in  the  teaching.  From  the  sensitiveness  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  school  on  this  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have  gone 
through  a  painful  experience  connected  with  it  It  is  one  great  advantage  of 
centralized  school  management,  that  all  temptation  to  the  exhibition  of  super- 
ficial aceomplisbment  is  taken  away.  The  elementary  school  has  not  to  approve 
itself  to  a  casual  public,  but  to  the  experienced  eye  of  professional  inspection 
only. 

This  practical  aim  the  elementary  school  of  North  Germany  now  strives  to 
realize  by, — 

1.  Limitation  of  the  number  of  matters  taught  in  the  school.  The  ambition 
of  the  past  generation  of  schoolmasters  was  to  teach  as  great  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters as  possible ;  now,  the  schools  are  strictly  confined  to  elementary  teaching, 
reading,  writing,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  singing.  The  only  addition 
to  this  allowed  in  the  village  one-class  scliool  is  one  hour  per  week  for  drawing, 
limited  to  geometrical  figure-tracing ;  and  the  singing  m  <y  be  enlarged  to  the 
execution  of  liturgical  chants,  if  approved  by  the  local  inspector.  Three  hours 
per  week  also  may  be  allotted  to  natural  phenomena* 

2.  Compensation  for  what  is  thus  lost  in  extent  by  greater  perfection  in  the 
handling.  The  elementary  school  is  not  to  communicate  knowledge,  but  to 
qualify  the  child  to  perform  certain  simple  operations.  The  instruction  mupt  l>e 
thorough,  but  it  must  be  elementary.  The  master's  busine&s  is,  not  to  talk,  or 
even  question,  but  to  make  the  scholars  practice.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
child  learns  how ;  it  must  show  that  it  knows  bow  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  performs.  A  child  at  school  must  be  treated  like  an  apprentice,  who  learns 
hia  trade  simply  by  being  set  to  work  at  it 

3.  Concentration  of  teaching,  as  it  is  called.  By  this  ia  meant  that  the  va- 
rious matters  thus  learnt  in  the  people's  school  group  themselves  round  a  com- 
mon point,  like  circles  which  have  a  common  centre.  This  centre  is  the  child 
and  his  vocation  in  life.  Not  that  the  elementary  school  is  to  undertake  to 
prepare  for  different  trades  and  industrial  calling;  far  from  it  The  attempt 
made  to  introduce  sueh  branches  under  the  name  "  Knowledge  of  common 
thing^s"  is  a  violation  of  this  concentration.  Industrial  training  belongs  to 
special  schools.  The  elementary  school  is  US  confine  itself  to  that  elementary 
skill  which  every  citizen  needs,  whatever  his  future  calKng  may  be.  What  the 
child  has  to  learn  are  not  so  many  distinct  subjects,  but  the  connected  use  of  the 
oiigans,  speech,  sound,  sight,  hand,  Ac.,  with  which  nature  has  furnished  him. 

The  matters  taught  in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  the  distribution  of  time 
among  them  in  a  one-class  village  school,  teaching  26  hours  per  week,  would 
be  as  follows : — 

Religion, €  hours. 

Reading  and  writing, 12      '' 

Ciphering, 6      " 

Singing, 3      « 
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Id  the  upper  division  one  hour  per  week  may  be  got  for  drawing,  by  dednct- 
ing  it  from  the  writing  lessona  Separate  lessons  on  natural  phenomena  can 
hardly  be  given  in  the  village  school ;  but  tlie  teacher  is  to  take  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  reading'book  offers  of  bringing  natural  objects  from  time  to 
time  before  the  clasa  For  a  school  with  the  full  complement  of  classes,  t.  e^ 
six,  or  a  class  for  the  children  of  each  year,  except  the  two  last,  who  are 
classed  together,  an  enlargement  of  the  lesson  plan  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  twelve  hours'  writing  and  reading. 

2.  Language — Speaking^  Reading,  and  Writing, 

There  is  no  part  of  elementary  teaching  in  which  the  scientiOc  mind  of  the 
German  has  been  more  successfully  applied  to  shape  practice  than  that  of  lan- 
guage. A  long  series  ot  carefully-watched  experience  has  brought  the  method 
to  a  wonderful  perfection.  This  can  not,  of  course,  be  seen  exemplified  in  Buy 
one  school,  but  must  be  gathered  from  an  inspection  of  schools  in  a  variety  of 
provinoes,  with  the  various  obstacles  which  dialect,  conformation  of  tlic  organ, 
slowness  of  conception,  present  to  be  overcome  by  the  instructor.  From  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institution  up  to  vocal  melody,  through  all  the  grades  of  in&nt 
school  and  reading  class,  the  cultivation  of  the  speech-organ  is  an  object  of  as- 
siduous attention. 

Firstj  an  important  step  has  been  made,  by  banishusg  grammatical  lessons^ 
i.  6.,  the  analytical  mode  of  learning  language,  from  the  elementary  school  In 
the  classical  school,  grammar,  as  an  elementary  logic,  subserves  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  such  schools,  viz.,  the  training  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and»is  there- 
lore  in  place  in  such  schools.  From  the  practice  of  the  Latin  schools  the 
grammar  was  transferred  to  the  people^s  schools,  which  were  of  later  origin ; 
and  as  the  development  of  the  thinking  powers  is  now  recognized  to  be  no  part 
of  the  object  of  such  schools,  the  anatomy  of  language  is  properly  banished  fui 
a  superfluous  study.  The  mother-tongue  must  be  learnt  in  these  sdiools  prac- 
tically by  using  it.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  to  be  studied,  but  a  power  to  be 
exercised.  The  language  instinct  (sprachgefuhl)  which  every  diild  possessea 
must  be  cultivated  by  assiduous  exercise,  of  which  reading,  speaking,  writing 
are  only  so  many  various  forms.  The  language  instinct  is  the  true  g:uide 
through  the  intricacies  of  grammar.  Secondly^  the  extent  to  which  language 
must  be  pursued  in  the  people's  school  is  decided  by  the  purpose  of  tlie  school 
as  above  laid  down.  The  child  requires  a  command  of  language  as  one  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  with  which  to  commence  life.  Less  than  this  would 
create  a  positive  disability  to  its  disadvantage.  The  language  in  which  it  ought 
fo  be  qualified  should  not  be  the  dialect  of  its  province,  as  confining  it  within 
too  narrow  a  sphere.  It  must  be  introduced  into  the  universal  language  of  its 
countrymen ;  the  language  of  books  and  writing.  The  language  matinct  which 
nature  has  given  it  requires  to  be  transferred  from  its  mother  dialect  to  the 
common  German  tongue,  and  practiced  till  it  has  acquired  a  complete  power, 
both  of  understanding  what  others  mean,  and  of  conveying  its  own  meaning  to 
others  {aprachverstandniss,  Spi-acJifertigkeii).  This  is  the  end  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  must  keep  in  view. 

With  respect  to  learning  to  read,  no  particular  method  is  prescribed  by  the 
Prussian  regulations.  The  schools  are  left  free  to  employ  that  which  recom- 
mends itself  to  them  for  the  time,  and  to  change  it  from  time  to  Ume.  The 
phonic  method  is  still  common,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  course  of  being  super- 
seded by  the  scJireiblesen. 

Concentration  of  teaching  is  kept  in  view  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  read- 
ing book  as  much  as  ^possible  the  centre  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schooL 
Neither  in  Prussia  nor  in  any  other  state  is  one  reading  book  prescribed  for  all 
the  schools.  Consequently  there  is  a  continual  emulation  among  the  different 
countries  to  produoe  tlie  best  reading  book. 

The  idea  which  now  guides  the  various  compilers  is  that  such  a  reading  book 
ought  to  be  a  voUcsbuch;  a  book  that  will  be  relished  in  the  cottages  as  a  sort 
of^ portable  encyclopesdia  of  useful  information;  but  this  information  must  not 
be*  conveyed  in  a  dry,  technical  way,  but  put  in  a  practical,  concrete  form.  The 
reading  books  most  in  favor  in  North  Germany  just  now  are  the  Silesian  hooks^ 
compiled  on  this  principle.    They  can  not  by  any  means  b^  held  to  preclude 
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further  attempts,  having  the  obyious  faults  of  ioslnuating  moral  and  religious 
lessoas  out  of  place,  and  of  a  feeble  negative  tone,  owing  to  tlie  exclusion  of 
every  thing  Ihut  cuuld  possibly  give  offense  to  the  taste  of  the  higher  classetL 
In  Soutii  Germany,  the  Wurtemberg  reading  book,  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
of  teachers  expressly  appointed  for  this  purpose,  is  the  fiivoriie. 

3.  Penmanship. 

In  this  branch,  almost  more  than  in  any  other,  time  for  acquiring  the  me- 
chanical facility  of  arm  and  hand  is  necessary.  If  the  teaching  kept  pace  with 
ag:a  the  children  of  each  half-year  would  be  in  a  different  stage  of  progress, 
and  want  a  different  task.  This,  if  attempted,  is  done  by  giving  them  more  and 
more  advanced  si: {is  of  lithographed  copy.  Every  sdioolmaster  knows,  how- 
ever, how  long  tlio  copy  system  may  go  on,  and  what  little  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced. Wlieii,  ou  tlie  other  hand,  the  copy  is  set  by  the  master  on  the  black- 
board, and  the  writin<^  superintended  throughout  by  him,  preceded  by  instruo- 
tion,  followed  by  correction,  the  rate  of  progress  can  be  very  greatly  accelerated; 
but  this  demands  an  amount  of  tho  master's  time  which  can  only  be  given  in  a 
six-class  school,  i  e.,  where  there  is  a  separate  master  for  each  year's  children. 

4.  AriUimetic 

In  ciphering,  the  practical  end  of  tlie  pcople^s  school  banishes,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  lessons  in  the  theory  of  number  which  wore  formerly  given,  and, 
on  the  other,  avoids  with  equal  care  the  working  of  problems  by  the  mechan- 
ical methods  of  tiie  multiplication  table.     Mental  arithmetic,  not  permitted  as  a 
separate  exercise,  as  a  usele-^s  fatigue  of  brain,  is  used  to  correct  the  meclianisra 
of  Uie  slate,  and  is  restricted  to  the  system  of  enumeration  as  distinct  from  that 
of  notation.     Setting  sums  to  work  in  abstract  number  is  to  be  done  as  little  as 
possible;  in  the  lower  class  altogether  avoided.     The  examples  should  be  al- 
'ways  in  concrete  number.     This  latter  rule  is  deduced  from  the  principle  of 
concentration  of  teaching,  which  is  further  carried  through  in  the  requirements, 
that  the  four  openitions  shall  not  be  taught  as  separate  processes,  each  gov- 
erned by  its  separate  rule,  but  in  their  mutual  connection ;  nor  fractions  bo 
ninde  a  din! net  branch.     The  true  division  which  is  to  separate  the  lower  from 
tlie  tipper  class  in  arithmetic  is  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  dealt  with. 
Thns  a  child  is  carried  through  all  the  operations,  fractional  and  unitarian,  in 
the  tens  b.'fore  it  advances  to  the  hundreds,  and  so  on.    Geometry,  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  old  masters,  is  not  now  admitted  into  the  one-class  school, 
though  we  find  it  sometimes  taught  in  the  upper  cUsses  of  a  six-class  school  in 
connection  with  designing. 

6.  Geography^  Bvitory,  and  Natural  Hidory. 

Separate  hours  for  geography,  history,  and  natural  history,  though  not  pro- 
hibited, are  not  encouraged  in  the  Prussian  schools;  and  special  manuals  for* 
these  subjects  are  not  in  use.     What  instruction  can  be  given  on  such  points  is 
to  be  suggested  by  the  reading  book.     Where,  however,  a  teacher  has  himself 
a  fondness  for  natural  studies,  or  a  peculiar  facility  of  illustrating  the  subject^ 
he  would  not  he  interfered  with  in  devoting  an  occasional  liour  to  a  lesson, 
which  is  always  a  favorite  one  with  the  children.     Where  instruction  is  given 
in  geography,  it  i»  now  a  settled  maxim  that  this  shall  be  in  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge of  home  {heimathslcurifl^).     Instead  of  commencing  with  the  remote  ab- 
stractions of  m.itheraatica]  geography,  and  then  proceeding  with  distinct  lessons 
on  political  and  physical  geography,  the  child  sets  out  from  that  on(^spot  of 
earth  with  which  it  is  acquainted,  and  learns  whatever  time  and  opportunity 
allow  of  its  pos'tion,  relations,  character,  Ac.     This  is  the  basis  of  reality  upon 
wh'ch  whatever  can  be  ailerwards  learnt  of  the  geography  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe  is  built 

6.  Drawing. 

Drawing  Is  not  oflen  carried  in  the  elementary  schools  of  North  Germany 
beyond  the  simplest  linear  free-hand  drawing  from  flnt  examples.  In  th^  adult 
schools,  however,  this  branch  is  assiduously  cultivated,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  \  and  not  only  single  scholars  but  whole  classes  learn  drawing  from 
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floiid  models,  according  to  the  method  of  Depuis;  shaded  drawing  of  ontaoacnt 
from  casta  in  relief.  Between  the  schools  of  North  and  those  of  South  Genaamj- 
a  marked  difi'erence  prevails  in  this  aecomplisliment.  In  the  Bavarian  adicwls, 
e.  g.,  the  time  given  to  elaborate  penmanship,  to  map-drawing,  omamenial  de- 
signing, and  tlie  encouragement  of  taste,  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in 
Prussia,  where  the  accomplishments  and  amenities  of  life  are  rigidly  exduded 
from  the  people's  schooL 

*l.  Singing. 

In  this  branch  the  one  object  kept  in  view  is  practice  of  the  voice.  Tho 
children  learn  to  sing  frf>m  notes,  or  bj  the  ear,  indiffereutljr,  but  the  pieced! 
performed  are  strictly  limited  to  the  simple  church  tunes  and  national  airs. 
Variety  is  Rhunned,  but  great  pains  are  taken  in  practicing  what  is  kamt.  The 
words  must  always  bo  first  well  studied  and  explained,  that  the  children  maj 
'understand  what  they  are  singing.  Besides  what  is  sung  in  the  course  of  deTo- 
iion,  and  at  other  times,  three  hours  per  week  must  be  devoted  to  practice,  and 
the  tune  to  be  sung  in  church  on  Sunday  practiced  hi  the  week  before. 

These  are  the  routine  matters  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  It 
may  strike  some  persons  at  the  first  siglit  of  so  narrow  8  lesson  plan,  that  if 
this  be  all  that  is  done  in  the  Prussian  school,  the  boast  of  its  national  system 
of  education,  so  long  heard  throughout  £urope.  has  very  little  ibundatioo.  The 
controversy  on  this  very  point,  viz.,  the  contents  and  method  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  elementary  school,  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  present 
aspect  of  the  North  German  schoola  It  meets  the  inquirer  at  every  turn. 
Whatever  school  he  may  visit,  or  with  whatever  schoolman  he  may  converBe, 
the  first  thing  be  is  made  to  feel  is  on  which  side  in  the  dispute  Lis  new  ac- 
quaintance is. 

Without  entering  into  the  history  of  this  controversy,  I  sum  up  the  result  of 
my  observations  on  the  methods  of  secular  teaching  in  the  elementary  school^ 
in  the  following  general  remarks : — 

1.  The  limitation  of  subjects  taught  and  simplification  of  method  now  beings 
pursned  is  not  a  barren  deduction  from  abstract  theory,  but  a  practical  reform 
forced  on  the  school  by  the  unfavorable  re8ulis  of  an  oppOi<ite  method,  and 
which  is  gradually  making  its  way  tlirougb  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
independent  of  any  favor  from  particular  governments  or  political  parties. 

The  experience  thus  dearly  purchased  is  not  merely  that  many  things  must 
not  be  taught  to  children  if  they  are  to  leam  any  thing  thoroughly,  a  very  gen- 
erally-admitted trutli,  but  it  is  distinctly  this: — The  whole  school-time  from  1 
to  14,  at  the  rate  of  (say)  20  hours  per  week,  is  not  more  than  enough  to  secure 
to  children  the  mastery  over  the  general  instruments  of  future  cultivation,  tlie 
organs  of  speech  and  song,  the  material  of  language,  the  relations  of  number, 
the  pen  and  tlie  pencil.  The  child  is  not  to  be  taught  to  know  {wiss€n\  but  to 
be  able  to  do  {kdrmen).  Elementary  education  is  not  knowledge  ( Wissenscha/f^ 
^ut  capacities  (Fertigkeiteny  The  subjects  which  have  been  turned  out  of  the 
Prussian  school,  have  been  so,  not  because  they  were  useless  or  unfit  for  the 
child  to  leam,  but  because  it  has  other  things  to  acquire  first  It  may  be 
highly  desirable  that  children  should  have  industrial  training,  as  one  urges,  or 
artistic  training,  as  another  wishes ;  that  it  should  leam  instrumental  music  or 
physical  science ;  but  average  boys  and  girls  can  not  learn  these  things  without 
sacrificing  the  elementary  skill  which  must  be  acquired  in  childhood^  and  can 
not  be  properly  acquired  later.  The  efforts  to  restrict  the  elementary  school  to 
the  aci|uisition  of  this  skill  have  not  been  efforts  to  keep  down  the  education 
of  the  masses,  but  to  place  it  on  the  only  pohd  foundation.  The  duties  of  tlie 
elementary  scliool  are  not  arbitrarily  defined ;  they  define  themselves  as  soon 
as  it  is  understood  that  schooling  is  to  end  at  14.  This  is  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  for  the  children  of  the  laboror,  artisan,  Jbc,  and 
for  those  of  the  burger^  viz.,  that  the  one  leaves  school  at  14,  and  the  other  does 
not.  The  one,  therefore,  must  give  all  its  time  to  obtaining  a  sure  possession 
ef  the  elementary  capacities.  The  other  can  spare  some  of  its  time  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  before  14,  because  it  will  continue  to  practice  read- 
ing, writing,  ftc,  long  after  14. 

If  this  be  admitted,  H  acquits  the  elementaiy  school  ef  neglect  in  not  pe^ 
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forming  what  is  not  its  proper  work.  Bat  it  does  not  make  it  less  necessaiy 
that  that  work  should  be  performed.  The  weakness  or  incompleteness  of  the 
new  movement  is  not  that  it  has  dismissed  industrial,  artistic,  and  a  whole  host 
o(  scholastic  subjects  from  the  elementary  school,  but  that  it  has  not  adequately 
provided  for  their  being  taught  elsewhere.  There  are  adult  schools  {fortbil- 
dungaanstaUea\  and  several  of  these,  in  great  towns,  do  good  work  ;  but  they 
are  not  universjl;  are  neglected,  if  not  discouraged,  by  tbe  school  administra- 
tions, and  even  as  voluntary  efforts  are  very  insufficiently  organized. 

The  strict  limitation  of  subject,  applies  in  its  strictness  to  the  one-class  village 
school  only.  The  six-class  town  school,  with  a  separate  master  for  the  children 
of  each  year,  can,  without  the  same  danger,  extend  its  curriculum  a  little. 
There  are.  further,  various  shades  of  higher  schools  in  towns ;  what  are  called 
erhobena  VolhischiUi^  or  the  vorscfmle,  preliminary  class  to  a  middle  school,  and 
other  gradations,  in  which,  if  the  parent  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  an  advanced 
fee,  a  more  complete  schooling  may  be  obtained. 

Tlie  third  Prussian  RegukUiu^  it  must  be  remembered,  is  issued  only  for  the 
one-class  village  school,  and  says  nothing  of  tbe  many  class  schools  in  towns  or 
populous  districts.  If  inspectors  or  superintendents  have  Ihterfered  to  check  a 
wider  range  of  subject  in  these  last,  and  have,  as  is  complained,  discouraged 
the  master  in  attempts  to  brjng  the  children  forward,  this  is  an  abu^iive  applica- 
tion of  the  JiegukUiVy  and  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
create  opposition  to  its  sound  principle.  The  dispiriting  effect  of  the  RegulaUv 
itself  upou  the  teacher  has  been  also  much  complained  of,  and  truly  felt.  It 
was  no  doubt  mortifying  to  old  and  established  masters  to  have  all  at  once  to 
lay  aside  some  subjects  which  both  themselves  and  their  pupils  especially  rel 
ished,  and  wliich  they  liad  found  most  highly  successful;  natural  science,  or 
history ;  their  exercises  of  thought  and  perception.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  treatment  of  many  deserving  and  exemplary  masters  by  the  administration, 
in  bringing  about  its  reform  in  the  four  years  1854-1858,  was  harsh  and  incon- 
siderate. It  was,  in  &ct,  the  triumph  of  a  party,  and  was  accompanied  by 
much  personal  suffering  to  the  vanquished. 

In  one  point — not  its  primary,  but  an  important  one — it  is  admitted  by  all 
the  practical  men  tliat  the  new  ordinance  has  overshot  its  mark.  This  is  in  the 
excessive  quantity  of  learning  by  rote  which  it  impoee&  It  is  not  merely  that 
to  exact  by  a  printed  law  the  same  quantity  of  leaming-off  from  all  children 
without  reference  to  their  capacity,  which  in  this  respect  differs  most  widely,  is 
ridiculous,  but  the  principle  itself  is  erroneous.  The  labor  of  the  Pe«)talozzian 
school  to  develop  mental  power  by  abstract  and  formal  exercises  of  thinking 
was,  if  not  erroueoud,  at  least  out  of  place  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  The 
child  must  have  real  Information  upon  which  to  think,  and  this  basis  of  solid 
fact  must  be  inculcated  and  made  its  own  property,  not  merely  taught  it.  So 
far  the  now  method  receives  universal  acceptance.  But  to  suppose  that  this 
material  is  insinuated  into  the  mind  by  learning  off  masses  of  written  words,  is 
now  seen  to  be  nn^error  as  unpractical  as  the  other.  Experience  proves  that 
the  children  have  forgotten  all  these  repetitions  within  a  very  short  time  of 
their  leaving  school  The  new  method  did  -but  exchange  one  exaggeration  for 
another.  The  quantity  of  pages  now  to  be  committed  to  memory  not  only 
takes  up  much  valuable  time,  but  entirely  overwhelms  all  the  fitcuities  of  the 
understanding.  But  even  this  is  far  from  the  whole  of  the  evil.  The  teaching 
in  the  school  works  upon  school  examinations.  As  so  much  of  the  child's  time 
is  taken  up  in  learning  off,  a  corresponding  importance  is  assigned  it  at  exam- 
ination.  Accordingly,  examinations  in  Prussia  are  getting  more  and 'more 
meclianical.  The  local  inspector  considers  it  his  first  duty  to  ascertain  if  the 
hymns  and  catechism,  the  Bible  extracts,  and  pieces  out  of  the  reading  book, 
liave  been  got  by  heart.  The  emulation  turns  upon  who  can  recite  most. 
There  is  hardly  any  inquiry  into  whether  what  has  been  so  learnt  is  understood. 

3.  Another  weak  point  in  the  German  method  lies  in  what  constitutes  its  ex* 
cellence.  Tbe  teaching  is  all  daes  teaching ;  the  individual  child  is  lost  in  the 
class,  as  the  soldier  is  lost  in  his  company.  Tbe  power  of  class  teaching  to 
quicken  and  incite  is  so  far  beyond  what  can  be  got  out  of  individual  instruc- 
tion, the  whole  result  attained  is  so  much  greater,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  thought 
tliat  what  the  class  produces  must  be  tbe  possession  of  each  child  who  com- 
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poses  it.    This  fallacy  is  not  attended  to  in  the  German  schools,  and  is  prec§sely 
most  deceptive  in  the  best.    It  is,  indeed^  the  power  of  the  aggregate  class  frith 
which  the  teacher  works  all  his  effects.     Even  in  point  of  discipline,  it  is  cot 
the  terror  of  punishment,  bat  the  organization  of  the  class,  which  tames  the 
wild  infant,  coming,  perhaps,  from  a  home  in  which  it  has  not  acquired  the 
least  notion  of  law  and  order.     Many  children  bring  this  with  them,  but  with 
many  it  requires  time  before  they  understand  what  it  is  that  is  required  of  them 
in  the  submission  of  the  will  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  school.     The  same 
holds  good  of  teaching.    The  contagion  of  example  and  emulation  rouses  tbe 
curiosity,  commands  the  attention,  and  quickens  the  perceptions  generally,  both 
of  teachers  and  taught     I  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  excitement  of  a  catechet- 
ical lesson  from  a  skilled  roaster  with  a  clever  class  in  a  German  school    Tbe 
master  all  animation,  the  children  all  eagerness.    The  questions  riFing  one 
above  the  other  by  the  gentlest  gradation  from  the  simple  to  the  more  compli- 
cated, evolving  the  subject  with  a  methodical  clearness  equal  to  demonstratioiiy 
question  and  answer  passing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  as  much  as  the  spectator  can 
do  to  keep  up  with  it    The  intellectual  gratification  to  the  childrc-D  from  the 
process  is  so  great  that  I  have  seen  them,  wlien  the  hour  was  ended,  entreat 
that  the  lesson  might  go  on,  instead  of  going  out  for  their  ten  minutes'  play  in- 
terval.   The  good  effect  of  this  class  drill  in  attaching  the  children  to  sdiool 
and  to  the  teacher,  in  whetting  their  appetite  for  learning,  is  apparent  enough ; 
but  as  a  measure  of  the  mental  cultivation  each  individual  in  the  class  is  re- 
ceiving, such  a  display  is  deceptive.    The  problem  was  really  worked  by  the 
teacher,  followed  not  by  each  child,  but  by  the  aggregate  only.    The  children 
have  seemed  to  solve  difficulties  really  beyond  their  reach.    But  not  only  is  the 
class,  not  the  child,  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Prussian  school,  but  it  is  the 
class  which  the  school  councilor  inspects  in  examination.    It  is  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  classes  which  he  tests ;  which  he  enters  in  his  returns.     This  runs 
through  the  whole  Prussian  system ;  nor  did  T  ever  meet  with  any  schoolman 
who  thought  it  a  defect,  however  he  might  be  alive  to  other  faults  in  that  sys- 
tem.   In  the  schools  of  Anhalt  (Bernburg)  a  system  has  been  introduced, 
pedantically  called  the  "  monothelitic,"  of  which  the  principle  is  that  the  whole 
class  moves,  acts,  and  is  regarded  as  a  single  individual  with  a  single  will. 

4.  This  leads  me  to  speak,  in  the  last  place,  of  that  standing  complaint 
against  all  German  governments— over-governing  (vidregieren).     It  is  not  only 
English  and  American  visitors  who  are  aware  of  this  canker  in  continental  in- 
stitutions, but  many  German  public  men,  even  those  who  ndminister  these 
institutions,  are  quite  alive  to  its  practical  inconveniences.    Knowing  myself 
how  liable  a  foreigner  is  to  misplace  his  criticism  on  this  head,  I  shall  do  no 
more  than  mention  one  or  two  points,  in  which  I  believe  I  have  observed  per- 
nicious effects  from  government  interference,  without  venturing  to  condemn  a 
bureaucratic  system  wholesale.    (1.)  Till  1854  there  was  in  Prussia  no  general 
law  on  education.    Single  matters  were  ruled  from  time  to  time  by  ministerial 
rescripts,  valid  alike  for  all  the  provinces ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  each  de- 
partment (Regierungsbezirk)  followed  its  own  school  usages.    The  province  of 
Prussia  was  the  only  province  which  had  an  educational  law  under  which  all 
the  schools  in  the  province  were  placed.    The  issue  of  the  FegvlaUvtn  of  1854 
was  the  first  invasion  of  this  sound  principle  of  Prussian  administration.     It 
regulates  the  matters  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  and  orders  the  same  lessons 
for  every  one-class  elementary  school  in  the  monarchy.    It  has  been  questioned    • 
if  the  executive  did  not  exceed  its  powers  in  some  of  the  matters  handled  in 
the  third  Jiegtdativ,    But  allowing  the  legality,  I  believe  the  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  quantity  and  quality  of  lessons  for  all  children  alike,  in  prov- 
inces differing  so  widely  in  the  cultivation  and  natural  powers  of  tlie  native 
population,  to  be  indefensible.    (2.)  Over  and  above  the  third  Rtgvlativ,  the 
number  of  points  ruled  by  central  or  departmental  authority,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  no  variety  of  practice  is  allowed,  is  become  very  great,  and  is  yearly 
increasing.    On  matters  of  external  organization  this  procedure  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  can  do  no  harm ;  but  where  the  method  of  teaching  and  the  matters 
taught  are  in  question,  the  case  is  different    All  the  improvement  and  advance 
hitherto  made  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  Germany  has  been  the  result  of  exper- 
iment; of  trial  chequered  with  failure  and  success.    For  fifty  years  or  more^ 
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tlieory  and  e^tperie&ee  had  been  in  tinredtrfcted  mordment  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  had  been  working  in  barmooj  with  the  other  influonoes  of  cultiva- 
tion; but  siDoe  1848-9,  government  has  slept  in^  not,  as  before,  to  organize  the 
school,  but  to  prescribe  a  particular  method  of  teaching;  to  decide  between 
two  contending  views  of  education,  which  is  right.  Whether  or  no  the  Prus- 
sian executive  has  chosen  tlie  right  side  in  this  conflict,  is  not  here  in  question. 
Believing  myself  the  principles  of  the  third  ReguUxHv  to  be  in  the  main  right, 
the  question  is,  has  their  prevalence  been  furthered  and  permanently  secured 
by  their  being  stereotyped  as  part  of  the  immovable  bureau  machinery  of 
Prussia  and  the  otlier  States  which  have  followed  her  example  ?  Is  not  all  fur- 
ther experience,  all  improvement,  all  modification,  all  wholesome  check  fi*om 
an  opposing  system,  precluded,  and  a  certain  reaction  prepared  against  useful 
truth  ?  The  free  circulation  of  educational  periodicals,  in  which  ihe  practical 
topics  of  the  school  were  theoretically  discussed,  contributed  in  former  days 
greatly  to  diffuse  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Much  absurdity 
was  doubtless  vented  in  this  way,  but  the  older  numbers  of  many  of  these 
series  cont-ain,  besides  valuable  papers,  a  true  picture  of  the  movements  of 
scholastic  opinion.  Now,  these  are  jealously  watched  by  the  Prussian  school 
administration.  Those  which  admit  fi'ee  discussion  are  prohibited.  Besides 
issuing  its  own  CentraJblaU^  the  bureau  has  got  some  of  the  leading  provincial 
magazines  into  the  hands  of  servants  of  its  own.  The  consequence  is,  that 
educational  literature  in  Prussia  is  become  sterile;  and  it  is  to  the  periodicals 
published  in  the  smaller  states  (Bremen  or  Weimar)  that  we  must  look  for  any 
representation  of  what  is  being  thought  or  said  in  Germany  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education.  (3.)  The  continual  prohibition  ( VerhoCj^  by  authority,  of 
little  things  of  no  moment — ^prohibition  to  attend  such  and  such  a  teachers' 
association — prohibition  of  one  or  another  manual  or  reading  book — ^are  multi- 
tiplied  to  a  degree  which  not  only  keeps  the  schoolmosiers  in  constant  terror  of 
transgressing  some  one  of  these  many  interdicts,  but  displays  a  spirit  of  petty 
tyrannous  interference  which  is  unworthy  of  authority,  and  creates  exaspera- 
tion in  the  .subordinates.  .  (4.)  As  to  whether  the  general  character  of  the  peo- 
ple appears  to  have  been  distinctly  affected  by  an  advance  or  decline  of  educa- 
tion, I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  find  any  one  of  the  nation^U  characteristics 
of  any  of  the  German  populations  which  I  can  on  reliable  g^unds  tnice  to  the 
methods  or  the  matters  taught  in  the  schools.  I  have  heard  and  read  many 
such  speculations,  some  very  plausibly  supported ;  but,  tested  by  my  own  obn 
servation,  all  equally  comectural,  and  often  contradictory. 

A  shrewd  and  well-informed  traveler  (Laing — Notes  of  a  Traveler)^  writing  in 
1842,  pronounced  the  Prussian  educational  system  to  be  "a  deception  practiced 
for  the  paltry  political  end  of  rearing  the  individual  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a 
despotic  system  of  government :  of  training  him  to  be  either  its  instrument  or 
its  slave,  according  to  his  social  station."  This  was  in  1842,  at  the  very  time 
when  we  now  hear  it  echoed  throughoiit  Germaiiy  by  all  the  governments  that 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  national  schools  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  outburst 
of  insubordination  and  democracy  which  occurred  six  years  later. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  German  people  which  is  almost  always 
referred  to  an  educational  cause.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Germans  generally,  but  especially  the  subjects  of  Prussia^  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Mecklen burgh,  Hesse,  Ac.,  are  deficient  in  energy  of  character.  This  is  not 
only  observed  by  foreigners,  but  felt  by  the  Germans  themselves.  It  shows 
itself  in  a  want  of  independence  or  self-reliance — an  inertness  of  will  (TragheiC^ 
— a  sensitiveness  to  opinion — a  helplessness  in  novel  situations — an  over-rev- 
erence for  authority — ^a  declining  of  decided  action — a  shrinking  from  straight- 
forward language  and  specific  judgments.  As  to  the  existence  of  this  charac- 
teristic, I  have  scarcely  met  with  a  dissentient  voice.  I  have  also  generally 
found  it  supposed  it  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  bringing  up;  but  I 
have  heard  it  attributed  to  almost  every  different  method  of  bringing  up;  to 
learning  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  none  deeply  (VUlwissereC)',  to 
going  too  profoundly  into  the  bottom  of  one  subject ;  to  too  severe  discipline 
in  the  schools;  to  the  want  of  discipline;  to  exercising  the  reasoning  powers 
without  furnishing  the  memory  (G^^mraih^  Wiese);  to  overloading  the  mem- 
ory without  training  the  understanding  (Diesterweg) ;  to  want  of  religion ;  to 
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too  rnudi  religion.  Instoad  of  advancing  any  conjectare  of  my  own  as  to  the 
point  of  oounection  between  this  failure  in  character  and  the  school  system,  X 
preler  to  transcribe  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  the  Report  of  his 
Edacational  Tour: — 

**  A  proverb  has  obtained  currency  in  Prussia  which  explains  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  the  relation  between  their  schools  and  tbeu:  life :  *  The  school  is  good  ; 
the  world  is  bad.'  The  quiescence  or  torpidity  of  social  life  stifles  the  adavitf 
excited  in  the  school-room.  Whatever  pernicious  habits  and  customs  exist  in 
the  community,  act  as  antagonistic  forces  against  the  moral  training  of  the 
teacher.  The  power  of  the  government  presses  upon  the  partially-devek^ed 
fiuiulties  of  the  youth  as  with  a  mountain's  weight.  .  .  .  When  Uie  children 
come  out  from  the  school,  they  have  little  use  eitlier  for  the  fiiculties  that  have 
been  developed,  or  for  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired.  Their  resources 
are  not  brought  into  demand ;  their  powers  are  not  roused  and  strengthened 
by  exercise.  Our  common  phrases,  '  the  active  duties  of  life ' — '  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship ' — *  the  stage ' — '  the  career  of  action ' — '  the  obtigatioDs  to 
posterity,'  would  be  strange-sounding  words  in  a  Prussian's  ear.  There  gov- 
ernment steps  in  to  take  care  of  the  subject  almost  as  much  as  the  subject  takes 
care  of  his  cattle.  The  subject  has  no  officers  to  choose;  no  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  candidates  to  make ;  no  vote  to  give.  He  has  no  laws  to  enact  or 
abolish.  He  has  no  questions  about  peace  or  war,  finance,  taxes,  tariffs,  post- 
office,  or  internal  improvement,  to  decide  or  discuss.  He  is  not  asked  where  a 
road  shall  be  laid  or  a  bridge  shall  be  built,  although  in  the  one  case  he  has  to 
perform  the  labor,  and  in  the  other  to  supply  the  materials.  His  sovereign  is 
bom  to  him.  The  Uws  are  made  for  him.  In  war  bis  part  is  not  to  declare  \% 
or  to  end  it,  but  to  fight  it,  and  to  pay  lor  it  The  tax-gatherer  tells  him  how- 
much  he  has  to  pay;  the  ecclesiastical  authority  plans  a  church  which  he  must 
build ;  his  spiritual  guide  prepares  a  confession  of  &ith  all  ready  for  his  signa- 
ture. He  is  directed  alike  how  he  must  obey  his  king  and  worship  bis  God. 
Now,  although  there  is  a  sleeping  ocean  in  the  bosom  of  every  child  that  is 
bom  into  the  world,  yet  if  no  freshening,  life-giving  breeze  ever  sweeps  acrosa 
its  surface,  why  should  it  not  repose  in  dark  stagnation  for  ever?'' 

The  influence  of  the  elementary  school  on  national  character  and  national 
civilization  appears  to  me  to  have  been  estimated  too  highly  in  this  discusaoo, 
and  power  for  good  and  for  evil  ascribed  to  it  which  it  does  not  possess.  1%  Is 
not  till  after  14,  till  he  has  come  in  contact  with  the  world,  with  the  social 
order  as  it  is  arranged  for  him,  that  the  Grerman  youth  acquires  that  torpor 
which  is  so  much  complained  o^  and  that  which  was  docility  in  the  child  de- 
velopes  into  stupidity,  submiasiveness,  and  a  mechanical,  routine  existence.  As 
soon  as  he  leaves  school,  he  ceases  to  learn  or  to  have  any  motive  for  doing  sa 
No  one  around  Ikim  thinks  of  acquiring  information  except  in  his  own  pursuit 
(Fach),  He  is  content  to  pursue  with  a  sort  of  military  precision  the  track  of 
his  profession  and  its  adhereyat  information.  He  is  the  creature  of  forms,  and 
walks  leisurely  by  rala  If  the  true  form  of  civilization  be  political  struggle^ 
commercial  enterprise,  fortunes  rapidly  made  and  lost,  ships,  coloniesi  manu&o- 
tnree,  European  interests,  then  is  the  German  Bauer,  who  is  happy  with  his 
pipe,  the  society  of  his  friends,  the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  his  few  acres  of 
land,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization ;  but  with  this  social  difference  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  little  to  do.  It  is  a  product,  not  a  cause  of  civilization. 
The  children  leara  to' read,  write,  and  cipher,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  tbej 
learn  to  talk,  or  to  dress  as  neatly  as  they  can  afford.  To  be  without  the  power 
of  reading  and  writing  would  be  to  want  one  of  the  social  comforts  to  whic^ 
the  whole  population  has  been  accustomed,  and  beyond  this  it  does  not  calcu- 
late or  aim. 
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3.  TBAOHERS  AND  THEIB  QUALIFICATIONS. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  the 
several  States  of  Germany,  it  appears,  that  in  each,  the  smallest,  as  well 
as  the  largest,  in  those  with  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  those  with  the 
most  arbitrary  administration,  prorision  is  made  for  the  professional 
training  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The  institutions  in  which  this 
training  is  given,  are  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  the  pupils  are  com* 
posed  of  candidates  for  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
test  their  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  before  they  enter  the  institutions, 
and  by  frequent  examinations  to  get  rid  of  those  on  whom  this  profes* 
sional  training  will  be  lost,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  ascertain  the  class 
and  department  of  instruction  in  which  each  will  excel  After  leaving 
the  institutions  the  appointment  to  a  position  is  strictly  guarded,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  the  incumbents  of  office  against  the 
danger  of  a  monotonous  occupation  and  to  surround  them  with  aids  to  self 
and  professional  improvement  through  life.  Books  and  periodicals, 
frequent  conferences  and  associations  by  which  the  young  and  obscure 
teacher  is  made  partaker  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  most  experienced 
and  eminent  members  of  the  profession,  living  or  dead,  in  his  own  and 
pther  countries,  are  provided  in  every  State.  Exemption  from  military 
service  in  time  of  peace,  legal  recognition  as  members  of  the  civil  service, 
permanent  employment,  a  residence  with  a  garden,  or  its  equivalent, 
pecuniary  aUowance  when  sick,  and  provision  for  years  of  infirmity  and 
old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death,  give  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  Germany  a  respect  which  does  not  attach  to  it  in  any  other 
country.  To  illustrate  these  points  more  in  detail  than  could  be  done  in 
our  account  of  the  system  of  any  one  State,  we  present  in  the  following 
Table  the  number  and  location  of  the  Teachers  Seminaries  in  the  different 
German  States,  together  with  the  legal  provision  made  in  the  most 
advanced  State,  for  the  education,  improvement  and  support  of  teachers, 
with  the  results  of  this  policy,  as  set  forth  by  disinterested  and  competent 
observers  from  other  countries. 

We  think  a  disastrous  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  profession  of 
elementary  teaching  by  limiting  the  attainments  and  aspirations  of  its 
members  to  the  standard  fixed  by  Prussia  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  October  1, 1854,  which  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  German  States. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  for  higher 
as  well  as  elementary  schools,  for  the  infantas  welt  as  the  reform  school, 
will  be  treated  in  detail  in  "  Normal  Schools^  or  Institutions^  Classes  and 
Agencies  for  the  professional  Training  of  Teatliers  for  schools  of  different 
grades  and  kinds,''*  which  will  be  issued  in  1872, 
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PBOFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHINa 
Elucxktart  Teachxhs'  Seicxiiabibs. 


Location. 

Date  when  ettab- 
Unbed. 

• 

a 

o 
1 

p. 

g. 

e 

M 

• 

1 

*5i 

£ 

1" 

1 

o 

AiTHALT: 
Berabarg  .•...•....•...••..•.........••... 

P. 
P. 

M. 

6 

7 

27 
45 

CSUien ', 

Total 

2 

13 

72 

Austria,  (Oerman  Prorlnoea :) 
Bndvrelt 

1848 
183S 

C. 
C. 
C. 

a 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
a 
c. 
u 
c. 
c 
c. 
c. 
a 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c 
c. 
c. 
c 
c. 
c. 
c. 

0. 

c. 

M. 

M. 
H. 
V. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
U. 
M. 
P. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 

9 

1C9 

Bitlnn 

EfftT 

06r» 

13 

30 

Graa 

Inntibrack 

Kornenbnrg 

Klagenfart 

Koniirffrlits ................................ 

Lalbach 

9 

Leitmerits  .......  .. 

89 

tins 

.  «  •  A  .^ 

Marbnrg  .................................. 

Olmats 

Pilaen 

Pnunio ............................... .. 

16 

Do 

Do 

13 

7 

70 
39 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Salzburg 

1819 
1864 
1777 

•••••• 

23 
32 

50 

St.  PSlten 

TefMsben 

Tiient 

Trieste 

TroDDan 



Vienna 

1775 

Totals 

29 

Austria:  Oalida.  8 lemlnaiiet 

S39 
49 
14 

643 
71 
29 

Bnkowina.  3  Mminaiiea ........... 

Diilmntla.  1  MminHnr ............. 

Hanflrarv.  27 Nemlnanet 

Croatia  and  Slaronio,  3  lemlnarioi. 

TranffvJvAnla.   SaftmlnnrlMi    _    . 

BADElf : 

1788 
1824 
1839 

c. 
p. 
c. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

4 
8 

71 
61 

58 

29 

Carlamhe  ................................. 

3 

190 

*  The  letter  P  denotes  the  Protestant  lect ;  C,  Catbolie ;  J,  Jew!«h ;  S,  Simoltaneoni. 
t  Bef  idea  the  foregoing,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  sominahet,  which,  added  to  thcce 
Vera  given,  make  a  total  of  66  aemlnariet  In  Qermaik  Awtria. 
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Elemkhtirt  Teachers'  Seminaries— Continaed. 


1 

LoeaUon. 

f 

t 

ll 
1 

Religions  denom- 
ination. 

Q. 
g. 

M 

it 
QQ 

1 

i 

£ 

..4 

1 

1 

C 

Bavaria: 

Altdorf 

1824 

1806 
1834 
181-2 
1818 
18*23 
1843 
1839 
1823 
1771 

P. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
p. 
c. 
p. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

BI. 
M. 

hi. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

8 

103 

S3 

Batnbercr  ................•..••>■••>>.•••>>  ■ 

Eichrt'ftJt 

..... 

8 

"*9* 
5 
10 
11 

78 

101 

'"'ih' 
56 
90 
108 

Krciitlnflr  .......••.  ..•■••.••••■..••.••••>•. 

33 

ITnltfertilniitam. ............. ............... 

43 

LiDiitnireii ............  .••....>•..•......... 

ftchiirHbach....  ............................ 

5-1 

Sotk'r 

26 

fit  ran  binff ............................. 

37 

Wflrzbnnr........  .........■■■■■■>■••■•■..• 

51 

Total 

10 

Brunswick  : 

p. 
p. 
p. 

M. 
P. 
M. 

5 
3 
6 

20 

9 

44 

Do    .., 

J868 
1751 

Wolfenbflttel  ......  ....................... 

Total  ....r....,   ...r-rx«T-.-r^r 

3 

n 

HaNNOYER : 
Alfeld 

1813 
ia'32 
1751 
1856 
1848 
1838 
1851 
1851 
1824 
1838 
1822 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

J 

C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

C. 

P 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
ht 
M. 
M. 
M. 

5 
5 

10 
9 

11 
4 
4 
2 
5 
5 

11 

65 
26 
58 
28 
J7 
12 
40 
15 
27 
28 
60 

Aarich 

UannovflT  ................................ 

Do 

8 

Do 

15 

Hlldeshelm 

LfiLoebarg 

Neaenhautf  ................................ 

40 

O'oabrQck  ................................ 

6 

Do 

31 

gtade 

11 

HesnE-CissEL: 

C->8l!>vl......  ......  ....••...•.....■■.•....•. 

J. 

c. 
p. 
p. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

4 
5 
7 
6 

6 

53 
62 
70 

3 

1805 
1783 

1805 

9 

Homberir  ................................. 

Schittchtern  ............................... 

22 

4 

191 

Hkssi^-Darmstadt  : 

Bennheiin  ...... ...... .......  •.■■...••..... 

1804 
18l7 

C. 
P. 

M. 

7 
10 

37 

92 

10 

55 

Total ..T,..,.,T,,w--r- 

2 

129 

• 

LlPPE-DBTSf  OLD : 

,    Detmold ....••••  .................. 

1789 

P. 

H. 

9 

19 

5 

Total .....-.,,..- 

1 

19 

LiFPR-SCHAUMBORO : 
BQckebanr  ................................ 

1783 

P. 

M. 

4 

9 

1 

9 

MECKLKNDTma-SCHWERIN ! 

liankio«t«r 

1782 

P. 

M. 

14 

» 

Total 

1 

816 
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Eliiuktart  Teachers'  SKMiifARtEs— Contlaaed. 


LoeatioB. 


Mecklbnburo-Streuti  t 
Mlrow 


Total 

KasSAU  : 
MonUbaar . 
Uilogea..., 


1890 


Total 

OLDBRBUROt 
Oldenburg  •• 
Vechta 


Total 


Pbobsta,  (iBclodlBg  HolalalB,  Lanenbnrg,  and 

Schleawig :) 

AlX'la-Chapelle 

AU-D6bem 

Angerbarg 

Berent , 

Berlin 

Do 

Do , 

Do : 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Bartin 

Barby 

Breatan 

Do 

Branimberg 

Bmmbarg 

Do 

Do 

Boppard , 

BrUhl 

Banslaa ••• .•• 

Btlren 

Btttow 

Cainmin 

Coblens 

Colognie 

CSpenJckk 

Cfl-^lin 

Crensbnrg 

Drambarg 

DroMon 

Droyfslg 

liflaseldorf 

Dfi^elthal 

EckernfSrde,  (in  Schleiwig) 

EiMleben 

Elberfeld 

Do 

ElMterwerda 

Erfurt 

Exin 

Eylau 

Fronkfart-on-the-Oder 

Fronsburg 

Friedland 


1851 


1008 
1860 


1819 
1889 
18«6 
1831 
1839 
1859 
1811 


1859 


1893 
1765 
1863 
1811 
18-20 

184a 

1866 
1868 
1833 
1816 
1895 
1859 
1838 


1748 
1816 
1858 
1867 
1864 
1853 


1857 
1896 
1845 


7' 


1857 
1890 
1865 
1774 


1791 
1864 


a 

o 
a 

1^ 


s 


p. 


o. 
p. 


9 


P. 

a 


i 


e 

M 


0. 

p. 

p. 

c. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

J. 

p. 

p. 

a 

a 

c. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

c. 

c. 

p. 

a 

p. 

p. 

a 

c. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

c. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 


M. 


M. 
M. 


F. 

U. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
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BDUCATIONi  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  SUPPORT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PRITSSU. 


The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1819  respecting  Normal 
Schools  and  teachers.  It  is  difRcult  to  describe  the  well-qualified  teacher 
in  more  appropriate  language : 

^  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  religious,  wise,  and  alive  to  the  high  importance  of 
his  profession.  He  ought  thorouglily  to  understand  the  duties  of  his 
station,  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  youth,  to  be 
firm  in  his  fidelity  to  the  state,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
friendly  and  prudent  in  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  his  children,  ana 
with  his  fellow-citizens  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  inspire  all  around 
him  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  to  render 
them  favorably  inclined  to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavors.'' 

In  vorder  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoolmasters,  the  following 
regulations  are  laid  down : 

"  Each  department  is  required  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  well 
prepared  for  their  duties,  who  may  supply  the  vearly  vacancies  in  the 
ranks  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  department,  and  therefore  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  support  a  Normal  School.  These  establish- 
ments shall  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  following  regulations : 

1.  No  Normal  School  for  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  admit 
more  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

2.  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equal,  there  shall  be,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, a  Normal  School  for  the  members  of  each  sect  But  where  there  its 
a  very  marked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sects,  the  masters  of 
the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Normal  Schools  be- 
longing to  that  sect  in  a  neighboring  department,  or  by  smaller  establish- 
ments m  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary  school. 
Normal  Schools  for  simultaneous  education  of  two  sects  shall  be  permitted 
when  the  pupil  teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  in- 
struction, each  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  ehurch. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  shall  be  established  whenever  it  is  possible  in 
small  towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  dissipations, 
temptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  pro- 
fession, without  subjecting  them  to  a  monastic  seclusion ;  but  the  town 
ought  not  to  be  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of 
several  elementary  and  superior  primary  schools. 

6.  No  young  man  can  be  received  into  a  Normal  School  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  primary  school ; 
nor  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion.  The  age  of  admission 
into  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

7.  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools 
shall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil  teachers  by  their  own  experience 
to  simple  and  clear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  with  tliis  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  aU  tho 
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Normal  Schools,  where  the  papil  teachera  may  be  practised  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

8.  In  each  Normal  School  the  course  of  instruction  shall  last  three 
years,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  course 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools ;  the 
second  to  an  instruction  ol  a  still  higher  character,  and  the  third  to  prac- 
tice in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the  establishment  For  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  when  they  enter  not  to  require  the  first  yeax^ 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two  years. 

10.  In  each  Normal  School  particular  funds,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  young  men  of  good  character  not  able 
to  pay  for  themselves.  biU  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  habituate  them  to 
too  many  comforts,  and  not  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  worst  paid  situor 
tions  in  the  primary  schools. 

11.  Every  pupil  who  receives  such  assistance  from  a  Normal  School,  is 
obliged  at  the  end  of  his  educational  course  to  accept  the  place  which  the 
provincial  consistories  assign  him  ^  a  prospect  of  advancement,  however, 
must  always  be  held  out  to  him  in  case  of  perseverance  and  good  conduct 

12.  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate  surveillance  of  all 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  different  departments  of  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  especial 
surveillance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  respective  sects.'' 

The  following  provisions,  gathered  from  the  law  of  1819,  and  from  the 
general  regulations,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  social  and  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  teacher. 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  pnmarjr  school  until  he  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulfill  the  important  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  these  certificates 
is  conducted  hy  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  clergy- 
men, or  two  priests.  The  provincial  consistories  nominate  the  lay  mem- 
bers, the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Respective  provinces  nominate 
the  clerical  members  for  the  examination  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
Protestant  candidates ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  the 
two  priests  who  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nominated  lor  three  years,  and 
thev  can  aflerward  be  continued  in  their  office  if  advisable. 

The  lay  examiners  and  the  clerical  examiners  join  in  granting  the  cer- 
tificates, but  the  religious  and  secular  examinations  are  conducted  sepa- 
rately. The  certificates  are  signed  also  by  the  director  of  the  Normal 
School  in  which  the  young  man  has  been  educated,  and  describe  his 
moral  character  and  his  inteltectual  capability. 

These  certificates  are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified  by  the 
superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  provincial  consistories;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  further  ratificatian 
of  the  bishop  is  necessary.  If  the  provincial  consistories  and  the  bishops 
can  not  agree  about  the  granting  ol  any  certificate,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  decides  between  them.  The 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  they  think  there  k 
any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  on  the  certificate  granted  by  the 
committee  of  examination,  and  can  declare  them  incapable,  and  can  re- 
quire the  local  authorities  to  proceed  to  another  examination  if  they  are 
not  satittfied  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  young  women  who  are  candidates  for  the  situations  of  school- 
mistresses  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  kind  of  examination  he&n 
they  can  obtain  the  certificate  enabling  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
girls'  school 
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The  election  and  nomination  of  masters  for  the  communal  schools,  ia 
the  doty  of  the  local  committees,  on  the  presentation  of  the  communal 
inspectors. 

The  masters  can  not  be  installed  and  begin  to  receive  their  salaries, 
undi  their  certificates  have  been  ratified  by  the  provincial  authorities. 

"  The  provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose  able  and  zealous 
clerical  inspectors,  and  to  engage  them  to  form  and  direct  great  associa- 
tions between  the  masters  of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  fostering  among  them  a  feelinjr  of  interest  in  their  profession,  of  furtner- 
iDg  the  further  development  or  their  education  by  regular  reunions,  by 
consultations,  conversations^  practical  treatises,  study  of  particular  branches 
of  instruction,  and  discussions  on  treatises  read  aloud  in  their  public  as- 
semblies." 

•  These  teachers'  conferences  are  very  useful.  They  not  only  promote 
a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  the  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate 
them  to  further  exertions,  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  by  reminding 
them  that  they  form  part  of  a  great  and  honorable  body.  And  nothing 
encourages  man  more  than  a  feeling  of  association.  Man  alone  is  weak 
and  timid ;  but  let  him  only  feel  that  his  feelings  and  aims  are  those  of  a 
number  who  regard  him  as  their  fellow,  and  he  then  is  a  giant  in  his 
aims  and  efforts. 

The  provincial  consistories  have  the  power  of  sending  the  master  of  a 
primary  school,  who  appears  to  be  in  need  of  further  instruction,  to  a 
Plormal  School,  for  the  tmie  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the 
necessary  additional  instruction ;  dunng  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied 
by  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  School,  who  receives  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate. 

The  expenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters  who  frequent  for  a 
second  time  the  Normal  Schools,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  j)rovincial 
educational  authoritiea 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  own  education  by 
hopes  of  preferment  to  better  situations,  or  to  superior  schools ;  but  before 
they  can  attain  this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
conducted  by  the  same  authorities  who  conducted  the  former. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself  improperly  in  his 
station,  the  inspector  of  the  school  first  remonstrates  with  him,  and  if  this 
fails  to  convince  him,  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him ;  and  if  he 
still  prove  refractory,  they  report  him  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
have  the  power  of  fining  him,  or  of  removing  him  from  the  school. 

If  he  commits  any  flagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at  once  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  who  remove  him  immediately,  after  having  carefully 
Terified  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 
^  Every  school  in  a  village  or  town  must  have  a  garden  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people,  for  a  kitchen-garden,  nur- 
sery-orchard, or  the  raising  of  bees.  This  is  provided  as  an  additional 
resource  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  an  available  means  of  instruction  of 
the  scholars.^ 

Every  school-house  must  not  only  embrace  what  we  regard  as  essen- 
tial features  in  such  structures,  such  as  size,  location,  ventilation,  warmth, 
seats  and  desks,  &c.,  but  apparatus  for  illustrating  every  study,  and  "  a 
sufficient  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  master,"  as  well  as  a  resi- 
dence for  him. 

Whenever  a  new  fund,  legacy,  or  donajtion,  accrues  to  the  schools  of  a 
province  or  commune,  the  same  must  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  or  o£  the  master's  income^  and  not  to  the  diminution  of  any 
tax  or  rate  before  collected. 

The  practice  of  "  boarding  round,"  or  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  a 
place  at  the  table  of  every  family  in  the  commune  or  district  in  rotation 
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(called  in  German,  Wandeltisch,  movable  table,}  formerly  prevailed  m 
Prussia,  but  it  was  first  arrested  by  an  ordinance  in  1811,  directing  that 
this  "  movable  table'^  should  not  be  reckoned  in  payment  of  the  leacheHs 
compensation,  and  should  be  given  up  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
now  abandoned  in  every  commune  which  makes  any  pretension  to  civili- 
zation. It  never  included  any  thing  beyond  an  "  itinerating  table."  The 
teacher  always  had  a  fixed  residence  provided,  and  usually  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  school. 

Scholars  are  encouraged  to  form  among  themselves  a  fund,  bv  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  assistance  of  their  necessitous  schooiiellow& 
The  fund  is  managed  by  themselves  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher. 
This  is  done  to  cultivate  good  feeling  in  the  school,  and  save  the  teacher 
from  a  constant  tax  for  articles  for  such  pupils. 

All  school  fees,  all  contributions  or  assessments  in  money,  fueL  &c^ 
must  be  collected  by  the  regular  school  authorities,  and  not  by  the 
teacher.  And  no  service  can  be  required  of  the  teacher  in  or  about  the 
school,  and  he  can  engage  in  no  employment,  which  will  lower  his  dignity, 
or  weaken  his  influence. 

All  public  teachers  are  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  and  are  ex- 
empt from  liability  to  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  from  all  local 
and  capitation  taxes,  or  if  taxed,  an  equivalent  is  allowed  in  ao  increase 
of  salary. 

Whenever  any  division  of  land  belonging  to  a  parish,  or  town,  is  made, 
a  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  for  the  feed  of  a  cow.  Wherever  the  right  of  common  exists, 
the  teacher  shall  share  in  its  benefits. 

Schoolmasters  who  become  temporarily  infirm,  are  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance from  the  school  moneys  provided  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  And 
when  permanently  disabled,  are  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
income  of  funds  provided  in  each  province  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  entitle  themselves  to 
such  provision  for  their  families,  by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  their 
salaries. 

Teachers,  wHo  show  themselves  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  direction 
of  Normal  Schools,  are  enabled  to  travel  both  in  Prussia,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  exlendinff  their  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion, instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  requires 
the  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about,  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit  He  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  part  himself 
in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improvement  as  his 
observation  may  suggest  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presents,  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  of  tlie  province.  This  occa- 
sional visitation  is  very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  comers  of  the  land, 
correcting  abuses,  and  ^ving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers, 
who  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy  and  neglect  To  r^pder  the  e£B- 
cacy  of  the  seminaries  more  complete,  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  shall  return 
to  pass  a  second  examination. 

By  an  ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided :  "  To  the  end,  that  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already 
established,  who  either  require  further  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own 
cultivation  and  skill  in  office  do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  is 
required  that  such  teachers  be  recalled  into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for  them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  throudi 
a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  practice  themselves  in  particular  & 
l^rtments  of  instruction." 
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Alexander  'Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Ooast  Survey,  in  a  **  Report  an  Edtieation  in  Ewrope^  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Oirard  College  of  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  remarks  as  follows : 

^  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  offer  the 
means  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent  teadier  is  selected  as  Director  of  the 
luminary  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  com- 
munity by  the  instructi^m  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Seminary,  trains, 
yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened  practice  of  his  methods ; 
these,  in  their  tiu-n,  become  teachers  of  achooU,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to 
conduct,  withont  tlie  failures  and  mist^esusual  with  novices ;  for  tliough  begin- 
ners in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at 
t)ie  Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  unguided  e&rts.  This 
result  has  been  fully  realized  m  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  methr 
ods  of  Pestalozzi  and  others  tlirougfa  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  a<iopted,  and  is 
yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Saxony  *  while 
an  Austria,  wuere  the  method  of  preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the 
primary  schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  schoolfl  are  stationary,  and  behind  those  of 
jf^ortbern  and  Middle  Oermauy. 

These  Seminaries  produce  a  strong  eaprit  de  corps  among  teachers,  which 
tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  profession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  ele- 
vate it  in  tlieir  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  tJie  at- 
t4unment«  with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  Bj  their  aid  a 
standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  is  furnished, 
which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candidates  who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to 
obtain  access  to  ike  profession." 

Hoo.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  ^  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  (^  Education  in  Massachusetts^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
educational  tour  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  says: 

.  **  Among  the  nattons  of  Europe,  Pmsna  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distin- 
guished reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  In  reviews,  in  speedies,  in 
tracts,  and  even  in  graver  works  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  schools 
have  been  exhibited  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  tlie  rest  of  Cliristeodom.  For 
many  years,  scarce  a  suspicion  was  breathed  that  the  general  plan  of  education 
in  that  kingdom  was  not  sound  in  theory  and  most  beneficial  in  practice.  Re- 
cently, however,  grave  charges  have  been  preferred  against  it  by  high  authority. 
The  popular  traveler,  Laing,  has  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  large  work  on 
Prussia  to  the  disparagement  of  its  school  system.  An  octavo  volume,  entitled 
'  The  Age  of  Oreat  Cities,*  has  recently  appeared  in  England,  in  which  that  sys- 
tem \»  strongly  condemned ;  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  famous  '  Factories' 
Biir  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1843,  numerous  tracts  were  issued 
from  the  English  press,  not  merely  calling  in  question,  but  strongly  denouncing, 
the  whole  pUui  of  education  in  Prussia,  as  being  not  only  designed  to  produce, 
bat  as  actually  producing,  a  spirit  of  blind  acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal— as  being,  in  fine,  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  enslave,  and  not  to  enfranchise,  the  human  mind.  And  even  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States — the  very  nature  and  essence  of  whose  institutions 
consist  in  the  idea  that  the  people  are  wise  enou^  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong — even  here,  some  have  been  illiberal  enough  to  c(m- 
demn,  in  advance,  every  thing  that  savors  of  the  Prussian  system,  because  that 
system  is  sustained  by  arbitrary  power. 

But  allowing  all  these  charges  against  the  Pruanan  system  to  be  true,  there 
were  still  two  reasons  why  I  was  not  deterred  from  examining  it 
In  the  first  place,  the  evils  imputed  to  it  were  easily  and  naturally  aeparaUa 
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from  the  good  which  it  web  not  denied  to  ponesa.  If  the  PrnasiaD  BdioohonCcr 
has  better  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithme- 
tic, Ac^  80  that,  in  half  the  time,  he  prwlocea  greater  and  better  residite^  mrdy 
we  ma^  copy  his  modes  of  teaching  these  elements  without  adopting  his  mtimw 
of  passive  obedience  to  goremment,  or  of  Uind  adherence  to  the  artid«s  of  m 
church.  By  the  ordinance  of  nature,  the  hnman  faeultiee  are  sobstaotiallj  ihm 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  the  best  means  lor  their  development  and 
growth  in  one  place,  most  be  substantially  the  best  for  their  development  and 
growth  everywhere.  The  spirit  which  shall  control  the  action  of  these  fi^nhies 
when  matured,  which  shall  train  them  to  self-reliance  or  to  abject  submnsioi^ 
which  shall  lead  them  to  refer  all  questions  to  the  standard  of  reason  or  to  ihaZ 
of  authority, — this  spirit  is  wholly  distinct  and  distinguishaUe  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  faculties  themselves  onght  to  be  trained  -,  and  we  may  avail  ous^ 
selves  of  all  improved  methods  in  the  eariier  prooessesy  without  beiog  ceotami- 
nated  by  the  abnees  which  mav  be  made  to  follow  them.  The  best  style  of 
teaching  arithmetic  or  spelling  das  no  necessary  or  natural  connection  with  iho 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right;  and  an  aooompli^ed  lesson  in  geograj^y  or  gnua* 
mar  commits  the  human  intellect  to  no  particular  dc^;ma  in  religion 

lb  iEe  MCond  pZacer,  if  Fmssia  caa  pervert  the  benign  influences  of  edQcatioa 
to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  we  surely  can  eff^oy  them  fotr  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  republican  institutions.  A  national  spirit  of  liberty  can  to 
cultivated  more  easily  than  a  national  spirit  of  bondage ;  and  if  it  may  oe  made 
one  of  the  great  werogatives  of  education  to  perform  the  unnatural  tuod  unholy 
work  of  making  slaves^  then  surely  it  most  he  one  of  the  noblest  instrumentali* 
ties  for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemea  If  a  moral  power  over  the  understandings 
and  affections  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to  evu,  may  it  not  ako  be  employed 
lor  the  highest  good  t 

Besides,  a  generous  aikd  impartial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing  eemes^ 
but  what  it  is.  Those  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  improvement 
becaiMe  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same  8<^iool  of  bigotry  with  those 
who  inquired  if  any  good  could  come  out  of  Naiareth ;  and  what  infinite  blem- 
ings  would  the  world  have  lost  had  that  party  been  punished  by  success! 
Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no  one  principle  nas  been  more  frequently  essempli- 
fied  than  tbis^ — that  wherever  I  have  fouod^  the  best  institutions,— educational^ 
reformatory,  charitable,  penal,  or  otherwise, — there  1  have  always  found  the 
greatest  desire  to  know  now  similar  institntious  were  administereo  among  our- 
selves ;  and  where  I  have  found  the  worst,  there  I  have  found  most  of  the  spirit 
ef  self -complacency,  and  even  an  ofifenaive  disincUnatioB  to  hear  of  better 
methods^ 

All  the  suljects  I  have  enumerated  were  tau^t  in  aR  the  schools  I  visited^ 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village, or  for  the  poorest  class  in  overcrowded  cities; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  estaUishmeDts,  with  houses  of  eorreetion^ 
or  with  prisons, — ^in  all  these^  tnere  was  a  teacher  el  mmturt  Mtf,  of  simple,  unaT^ 
footed,  and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  aind  and  genial  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified 
him  not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  rai^  of  studies, 
but,  by  familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  te  the  at- 
tention of  the  (^ildren. 

I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  more  or  less  of 
penonal  intercourse ;  and,  after  some  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  pubho 
assemblies  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  those  teachers  were 
brought  together,  in  one  body,  I  believe  they  would  form  as  dignified,  intelhgeDt^ 
benevQlent-lookii]jg  a  company  of  men  as  oomd  be  collected  from  the  same  amount 
of  population  in  any  country.  They  were  alike  free  from  arrogant  pretension 
and  from  the  affectation  of  humility.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  b«»th  in  £ng^ 
land  and  in  this  country,  that  the  nature  of  a  school-teacher  s  occupation  exposes 
him,  in  some  degree,  to  overbearing  manners,  aiKl  to  dogmatism  in  the  stAtcment 
ef  hia  opinions.  Acenstomed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  movii^ 
among  tnose  who  are  so  much  his  inferiors  in  point  of  attainment,  perhaps  it  ii 
proof  of  a  very  well-balfluoced  mlud,  if  he  keeps  himself  free  from  assumptica 
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In  ophiion  and  haughtioeas  of  demeanor.  Espedally  are  such  faults  or  vices  apt 
to  spring  up  in  weak  or  ill-fumished  minds.  A  teacher  vho  cannot  rule  by  love, 
tnast  do  so  by  fear.  A  teacher  who  cannot  supply  material  for  the  activity  of 
hia  pupils'  minds  by  his  talent,  must  put  down  that  activity  by  force.  A  teacher 
"Who  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  and  solve  all  the  doubts  of  a  scholar  as  they 
arise,  must  assume  an  awful  and  mysterious  air,  and  must  expound  in  oracles, 
'which  themselves  need  more  explanation  than  the  original  dimculty.  When  a 
teacher  knows  much,  and  is  master  of  his  whole  subject,  he  can  afford  to  be  mod- 
est and  unpretending.  But  when  the  head  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the  teacher 
has  not  been  previously  prepared,  he  must,  of  course,  have  a  small  library. 
Among  all  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  teachers  whom  I  saw,  there  were  not  half  a 
dosen  instances  to  remind  one  of  those  unpleasant  characteristics, — what  ^Lord 
Bacon  would  call  the  *  idol  of  the  tribe,'  or  profession, — which  sometimes  de- 
grade the  name  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher.  Generally  speak- 
ing, there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  love  for  the  employment,  always  a  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  office 
they  filled.  The  only  striking  instance  of  disingenuousness  or  attempt  at  decep- 
tion, which  I  saw,  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  looked  over  the  manuscript  books  of 
a  large  class  of  his  scholars^  selected  the  best,  and,  bringing  it  to  me,  said,  *  In 
seeing  one  you  see  alL 

Whence  came  this  beneficent  order  of  men,  scattered  orer  the  whole  coun- 
try, molding  the  character  of  its  people,  and  carrying  them  forward  in  a  career 
of  civilization  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  m  the  world  are  now  advano- 
,ing  f    This  is  a  question  which  can  be  answerea  only  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

From  the  year  1820  to  18S0  or  1886,  it  was  customary,  in  all  accounts  of 
Prussian  education,  to  mention  the  number  of  these  Seminaries  for  Teachers, 
This  item  of  information  has  now  become  unimportant,  as  there  are  seminaries 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  country.  The  stated  term  of  resi- 
dence at  these  seminaries  is  tliree  years.  Lately,  and  in  a  few  places,  a  class  of 
preliminary  institutions  has  sprung  up, — institutions  where  pupils  are  received 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candidates  to  be  candi- 
dateSb  As  a  pupil  of  the  seminary  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  for  incompetency, 
even  after  a  three  years'  course  of  study ;  so  the  pupils  of  these  preliminary  in- 
stitutions, after  having  gone  through  with  a  shorter  course,  are  liable  to  be  sot 
aside  for  incompetency  to  become  competent.  * 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  guards  and  securities  which,  in  that  country, 
environ  this  sacred  calling.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  s  profession  holds  such 
a  high  rank  in  public  estimation,  that  none  who  have  (ailed  in  other  employments 
or  departments  of  business,  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  school-keepin^j^  as  an 
ultimate  resource.  Those,  too,  who,  from  any  cause,  despair  of  success  in  other 
departments  of  business  or  walks  of  life,  have  very  slender  prospects  in  looking 
forward  to  this.  These  considerations  exclude  at  once  all  that  inferior  order  of 
men  who,  in  some  countries,  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  teachers.  Then 
come, — though  only  in  some  parts  of  Prussia, — these  preliminary  schools,  where 
those  who  wii^h  eventually  to  become  teachers,  go,  in  order  to  have  their  natural 
qualities  and  adaptation  ror  school-keeping  tested ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
tnat  a  man  may  nave  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  may  be  capable  of 
mastering  all  the  branches  of  study,  may  even  be  able  to  make  most  Drilliaut 
recitations  from  day  to  day ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  repulsiveness  of 
manner,  from  harshness  of  voice,  from  some  natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one 
of  his  senses,  he  may  be  adjudged  an  unsuitable  model  or  archetype  for  children 
to  be  conformed  to,  or  to  grow  by ;  and  hence  he  may  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
his  probationary  term  of  six  months.  At  one  of  these  preparatory  schools,  which 
I  visited,  the  list  of  subjects  at  the  examination, — a  part  of  which  I  saw, — ^was 
divided  into  two  classes  as  follows : — 1.  Readiness  in  tninking,  Oerman  language, 
including  orthography  and  composition,  history,  description  of  the  earth,  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  thorough  boss,  calligraphy,  drawing.  2.  Religion,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  knowledge  of  nature,  mental  arithmetic,  singing,  violin-playing,  and 
readiness  or  fificility  in  speaking.  Tlie  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  the  first 
class  was  conducted  in  wciting.  To  test  a  pupiVs  readiness  in  thinking,  for  in- 
stance, several  topics  for  composition  are  given  out^  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cer* 
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tain  number  of  minuteB,  whatever  has  been  written  must  be  banded  in  to  tho 
examiners.  So  questions  in  arithmetic  are  given,  and  the  time  occupied  bj  the 
pupils  in  solving  them,  is  a  test  of  their  quickness  of  thought,  or  power  of  com- 
manding their  own  resources.  Tliis  facility,  or  fiticult^,  is  considered  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  teacher.*  In  the  second  class  of  subjects  the  pupils  were  exam- 
med  orally.  Two  entire  days  were  occupied  in  examming  a  class  of  thirty  pupUi^ 
and  only  twenty-one  were  admitted  to  the  seminary  school ; — that  is»  only  about 
two- thirds  were  considered  to  be  eligible  to  become  eligible,  tA  teachers,  afler 
three  years'  further  study.  Thus,  in  this  first  process,  the  chaJQt  is  winnowed  cut, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  lighter  grains  of  the  wheat.  « 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  those  who  enter  the  seminary  directly,  and  with- 
out tliis  preliminary  trial,  have  already  studied,  under  able  masters  in  the  Cam- 
mon  Schools,  at  least  all  the  branches  I  have  above  described.    The  first  two  of 
the  three  years,  they  expend  mainly  in  reviewing  and  expanding  their  element- 
ary knowledge.    The  Oerman  language  is  studied  in  its  relations  to  rhetoric 
and  logic,  and  as  esthetic  literature ;  arithmetic  is  carried  out  into  algebra  and 
mixed  mathematics;  geography  into  commerce  and  manufieictures,  and  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  botanical  and  zoological  productions  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  linear  drawing  into  perspective  and  machine  drawing, 
and  the  drawing  from  models  of  all  kinds,  ana  from  objects  in  nature,  ^ba    The 
theory  and  practice,  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instrumental  music,  occupy  much 
time.    Every  pupil  must  play  on  the  violin ;  most  of  them  play  on  the  argan, 
and  some  on  other  instruments.    I  recollect  seeing  a  Normal  class  engaged  in 
learning  the  principles  of  Harmony.    The  teacher  first  explained  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  to  proceed.    He  then  wrote  a  bar  of  music  upon  tlie  black- 
board, and  called  upon  a  pupil  to  write  such  notes  for  another  part  or  acoompa> 
niment,  as  would  make  harmony  with  the  first.    So  he  would  write  a  bar  with 
certain  intervals,  and  then  require  a  pupil  to  write  another,  with  such  intervals 
as,  according  to  the  principles  of  musical  science,  would  correspond  with  the  first 
A  thorough  course  of  reading  on  the  subject  of  education  is  undertaken,  as  well 
as  a  more  general  course.    Bible  history  is  almost  committed  to  memory.     Con- 
nected with  all  the  seminaries  for  teachers  are  laiige  Model  or  Experim^ital 
Schools.     During  the  last  part  of  the  course  much  of  the  students'  time  is  spent 
in  these  schools.    At  first  they  go  in  and  look  on  in  silence,  while  an  accom- 
plished teacher  is  instructing  a  class.    Then  they  themselves  commence  teaching 
under  the  eye  of  such  a  teacher.    At  last  they  teach  a  class  alone,  being  respon- 
sible for  its  proficiency,  and  for  its  condition  as  to  order,  Ac.,  at. the  end  of  a  week 
or  other  period.    During  the  whole  course,  there  are  lectures,  discussions,  com- 
positiona,  <tc,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  essential  qualifications 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office,  his  attainments,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of 
religious  fidelity  in  which  he  should  enter  upon  his  work ;  the  modes  of  teaching 
the  different  branches ;  the  motive-powers  to  be  applied  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren ;  dissertations  upon  the  different  natural  dispositions  of  children,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  different  ways  of  addressing  them,  or  securing  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  of  winning  them  to  a  love  of  learning  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  es- 
pecially the  sacredness  of  the  teacher's  profession, — the  idea  that  he  stands,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  tlierefore  that  a  parent's  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  him,  that  the  most  precious  hopes  of  society  are  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  that  on  him  depends,  to  a  g^eat  extent,  the  temporal  and 'per- 
haps the  future  well-being  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures, — these  are  the 
conversations,  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  amid  which  the  candidate  for  teaching 
spends  his  probationary  years.   This  is  the  daily  atmosphere  he  breathes.  These 
are  the  sacred,  elevating,  invigorating  influences  constantly  pouring  in  upon  his 
soul    Hence,  at  the  expiration  of  his  course,  he  leaves  the  seminary  to  enter 
npKHi  his  profession,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  cause  he  has  espoosed, 
and  strong  in  his  resolves  to  perform  its  manifold  and  momentous  dutiea 

Here,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  worth  and  standing  of  the  teachers,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  see.    As  a  body  of  men,  their  character  is 

*  The  above  described  is  a  very  oommon  method  of  examlnii^  in  the  gymiutsla  and  higher 
seminarira  of  Prumia.  Certain  sealed  subjecla  ft>r  an  exercise  are  given  to  the  sludenls ;  tbejr  sis 
then  locked  up  in  a  room,  each  by  himself,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  Uuqr  ars  siP 
ktfiPHi,  and  It  is  seen  what  each  one  has  been  able  to  make  out  of  his  OwolUea. 
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more  enviable  than  tliat  of  either  of  the  three,  BO-called, '  professions.  They 
liave  more  benevolence  and  self-.-^sicrifice  than  the  legal  or  medical,  while  they 
have  less  of  Aanctimonioa^nesd  and  austerity,  less  of  indiApos^ition  to  eater  into 
all  the  innocent  amusements  and  joyous  feelings  of  childhood,  than  the  clericaL 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  what  belongs  to  men  while  they  are  serving  God ;  nor 
of  the  duties  they  owe  to  this  world  while  preparing  for  another. 

On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  m 
visiting  schools  in  the  north  and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  (excepting,  of 
cciurse,  the  time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place),  entering  the  scliools  to 
hear  the«first  recitation  in  the  morning,  and  retnainiug  till  the  last  was  completed 
at  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  thitigs  about  which  I*  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some 
of  juy  opinions  and  inferences  I  may  have  erred,  but  of  the  following  facts  there 
can  be  no  doubt : 

1.  During  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
(excepting  a  reading  or  spelling  lesson),  tokh  a  book  in  his  hand 

2.  I  iievjr  s<iw  a  teiicher  nttiacf  while  ha.iring  a  recitation. 

S.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands, — I  think  I  may  say, 
within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils, — /  never  aato  one  child  widergoing 
punishments  or  arraigned  for  viiscoriduct.  I  never  ttaw  one  child  in  iears  from 
having  been  punisheJy  or  from  fear  of  being  punished 

During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exercises  in  geography,  ancient  and 
modem ;  in  the  German  language, — from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  worda 
up  to  belles-lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  ; — m  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  and  trigonometry ;  in  book-keeping ;  in  civil 
history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  in  natural  philosophy  ;  in  botany  and  zoology ;  in 
mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  specimens ;  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  exercises  in  thinking,  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society  ;  in 
Bible  history  and  in  Bible  knowledge  ) — and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  did  I  see  a  teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book, — ^his  books, — his 
library,  was  in  his  head.  Promptly,  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the 
rich  refH)urces  of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. I  remember  calling  one  morning  at  a  country  school  in  Saxony,  where  every 
thing  about  the  premises,  and  the  appearance,  both  of  teacher  and  children, 
indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances.  As  I  entered,  the  teadier  was 
just  ready  to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  French  history.  He  gave  not 
only  the  events  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  mentioned,  as 
he  proceeded,  all  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.  The  or- 
dinary time  for  a  lesson  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  an  hour.  This  was  somewhat 
longer,  for,  toward  the  close,  the  teacher  entered  upon  a  train  of  thought  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  break  off,  and  rose  to  a  stram  of  eloquence  which  it  was 
delightful  to  hear.    The  scholars  were  all  absorbed  in  attention.    Thev  had  pa- 

{)er,  pen,  and  ink  before  them,  and  took  brief  notes  of  what  was  said.  ^Vhen  the 
esson  touched  upon  contemporary  events  in  other  nations, — whicli,  as  I  suppose, 
had  been  the  subject  of  previous  lessons, — the  pupils  were  questioned  concern- 
ing them.  A  small  text-oook  of  history  was  used  by  the  pupils,  which  they 
studied  at  home. 

1  ought  to  say  further,  that  I  generally  visited  schools  without  guide,  or  let- 
ter of  introduction, — presenting  myself  at  the  door,  and  asking  the  favor  of  ad- 
mission. Though  I  liad  a  general  order  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
commanding  all  schools,  gymnasia,  and  universities  in  the  kingdom  to  be  opened 
-  for  my  inspection,  yet  I  seldom  exliibited  it,  or  spoke  of  it, — at  least  not  until  I 
was  about  departing.  I  preferred  to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  an  uncom- 
mendod  visitor. 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  teacher  ritting  in  his  school.  Aged  or  young,  all 
stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity.  Tliey  mingled 
with  their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animat- 
ing, encouragmg,  sympathizmg,  breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring 
the  timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endearment  to  alL  The  looks  of  the 
Prussian  teacher  often  have  the  expression  and  vivacity  of  an  actor  in  a  play. 
He  gesticulates  like  an  orator.  His  body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face 
puts  on  all  the  variety  of  expression,  which  a  public  speaker  would  do  if  hi^ 
raiiguing  a  large  assembly  on  a  topic  vital  to  their  interests. 
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It  may  seem  sinzular,  and  perhaps  to  some  almost  ludicrous,  that  a  teacher 
in  expounding  the  hrot  rudiments  of  handwriting,  in  teaching  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hair-stroke  and  a  ground-stroke,  or  how  an  /  may  be  turned  into  a  6,  nr 
a  u  into  a  to,  should  be  able  to  work  liimself  up  into  an  orattirical  fervor  ;  should 
attitudinize,  and  gesticulate,  and  stride  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  otiier, 
knd  appear  in  every  way  to  be  as  intensely  engaged  as  an  advocate  when  align- 
ing an  miportaut  cause  to  a  jury ; — but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  ;  and  before  five  minutes  of  sudi  a  lesson  had  elapsed,  I  have  seen  the 
chiidrcu  wrought  up  to  an  excitement  proportionally  intense,  hanging  upon  the 
teacher's  lips,  catchuig  every  word  he  says,  and  evincing  great  elation  oibdefM-ee- 
aion  of  spirits,  as  they  luid  or  had  not  succeeded  in  following  his  instructiuns.  So 
I  have  seen  the  same  rhetorical  vehemence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
same  interest  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  a  lesson  on  the 
original  sounds  of  the  letters, — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  long  and  the 
sliort  sound  of  a  vuwel,  or  the  different  ways  of  opening  the  mouth  in  souudiqg 
the  consoniints  6  and  p.  The  seal  of  tlie  teacher  enkmdles  the  scholars.  He 
charges  them  with  his  own  electricity  to  the  point  of  explosic»n.  Such  a  teacher 
has  no  idle,  miscliievous,  whispering  cliilth'en  around  him,  nor  any  occasion  for  the 
rod.  He  does  not  make  desolation  of  all  the  active  and  playful  impulses  of 
childhood,  and  call  it  peace ;  nor,  to  secure  stillness  among  his  scliolare,  does  he 
find  it  necessary  to  ride  them  with  the  nightmare  of  fear.  I  rarely  saw  a  teacher 
put  questions  with  his  lips  alone.  He  seems  so  much  interested  in  his  subject 
(though  he  might  have  been  teaching  the  same  lesson  for  the  hundredth  or  five 
hundredth  time),  tiiat  his  whole  body  is  in  motion ; — eyes,  arms,  limbs^  all  oou- 
tributing  to  the  impression  he  desires  to  make ;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  both 
he  and  his  pupils  come  from  the  work  all  glowing  with  excitement. 

Suppose  a  lawyer  in  one  of  our  courts  were  to  plead  an  important  cause  be- 
fore a  jurv,  but  instead  of  standing  and  extemporizing,  and  sliowiiig  by  his  ges- 
tures, and  by  the  energy  and  ardor  of  his  whole  manner,  tliat  he  felt  ao  interest 
in  his  theme,  instead  of  rising  with  his  subject  and  coruscating  with  flashes  of 
genius  and  wit,  he  should  plant  himself  lazily  down  in  a  chair,  read  from  some 
old  book  which  scarcely  a  member  of  the  panel  could  fully  understand,  and,  alter 
droning  away  for  an  hour,  should  leave  them,  without  having  distinctly  impressed 
their  minds  with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one  logical  conclusion  ; — would  it 
be  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  of  them  joking  with  each  other,  or  asleep  ; — woidd 
it  be  any  wonder, — provided  he  were  followed  on  the  other  side  by  an  advocate 
of  brilliant  parts,  of  elegant  diction  and  attractive  manner, — who  should  pour 
aunsliiue  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  case, — ^if  he  lost  not  only  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  the  cause  of  his  client  also ! 

These  incitements  and  endearments  of  Uie  teacher,  this  personal  ubiquity,  as 
it  were,  anuMig  all  the  pupils  in  the  class,  prevailed  much  more,  as  the  pupiU 
were  younger.  Before  tlie  older  classes,  the  teacher's  manner  became  calm  and 
didactic.  The  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  notliing  was  left  for  subse- 
queut  years  or  teachers,  but  Uie  easy  task  of  maintaining  it.  Was  tliere  ever 
such  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap  teachers  because  the  school 
is  young,  or  incompetent  ones  hecause  it  is  backward  1 

In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  commandmg 
and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  sin«  qua  non  in  a  teacher's 
qualifictitions.  If  he  has  not  talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote  and 
wit,  sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  the  accus- 
tomed period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaxeu  his  calling,  and  re- 
ceives a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

Take  a  group  of  little  children  to  a  toy-shop,  and  witness  their  outbursting 
eagerness  and  delighL  They  need  no  stimulus  of  badges  or  prizes  to  arrest  or 
sustain  their  attention ;  they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  by  rod  or 
ferule.  To  the  exclusion  of  food  and  sleep  they  will  push  their  inquiries^  until 
shape,  color,  quality,  use,  substance,  both  external  and  internal,  of  the  objects 
around  them,  are  exhausted ;  and  each  child  will  want  the  sliow-man  wholly  to 
himself.  But  iu  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  works ;  in  that 
profusion  and  prodigality  of  charms  with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  and  eo- 
riclied  every  part  of  his  creation ;  in  the  delights  of  affection ;  in  the  ecstatic  joys 
of  benevolence ;  in  the  absorbing  interest  which  an  unaopbisticatod  confideaos 
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instinctirely  tal^es  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong ; — in  all  these,  is  there  not 
89  much  to  challenge  and  command  the  attention  of  a  little  child,  as  in  the  curi- 
osities of  a  toy-shop  ?  When  as  much  of  human  art  and  ingenuity  shall  have 
been  expended  upon  teaching  as  upon  toys,  there  will  be  less  difference  between 
tlM»  cases. 

The  third  circumstance  I  mentioned  above  was  the  beautiful  relation  of  har- 
mony and  affection  which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  pupils.  I  cannot  say 
tliat  the  extraordinary  fact  I  have  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  chance  or  ac- 
cident. Of  the  probability  of  tliat,  others  must  judge.  I  can  only  say  that,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  mentioned,  I  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  never  heard  a  sharp 
rebuke  given,  1  never  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar  for 
any  alleged  miMionduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  port  of  the  teacher, — of  affection  first,  and  then 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher's  manner  was  better  than  parent- 
al, for  it  had  a  parent's  tenderness  and  vigilance,  without  the  foolish  dotings 
or  iudulgences  to  which  parental  affection  is  prone.  I  heard  no  child  ridiculed, 
sneered  at,  or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  mis- 
take was  made,  or  there  was  a  want  of  promptness  in  giving  a  reply,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  teacher  was  that  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  failiu'e,  not  merely  to  answer  the  question  of  a  master,  but  to  comply 
with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was  disconcerted,  disabled,  or  oe- 
reft  of  his  senses,  through  fear.  Nay,  generally,  at  the  ends  of  the  answer?,  the 
teacher's  practice  is  to  encourage  nim  with  the  exclamation,  'good,'  *  right,' 
'  wholly  right,'  &c^  or  to  check  him,  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articulated 
'  no ;'  and  tliis  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice  that  marks  every  degree  of  pltt^  and 
tninuB  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and  regret.  When  a  difiicult  question  has 
been  put  to  a  young  child,  which  tasks  all  his  energies,  the  teacher  approaches 
bim  with  a  mingled  look  of  concern  and  encouragement;  he  stands  before  him, 
the  light  and  shade  of  hope  and  fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance ;  he 
lifts  his  arms  and  turns  his  body, — as  a  bowler  who  has  given  a  wrong  direction 
to  his  bowl  will  writhe  his  person  to  bring  the  ball  back  upon  its  track  ; — ^and 
finally,  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficultv  triumphs,  the  teacher  felicitates  him 
upon  his  success,  perhaps  seizes  and  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  con- 
gratulation ;  and,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  reallv  formidable,  and  the  effort 
triumphant,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  catch  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  embrace 
bim,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.  At  another  time,  I  have 
seen  a  tcaclier  actually  clap  his  hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  reply  ;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unaffectedly  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling 
in  the  residue  of  the  children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
caresses.  What  person  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the 
sacred  relation  of  a  parent,  would  not  give  any  thing,  bear  any  thing,  sacrifice 
any  thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  period  of  their 
childhood,  surrounded  by  circumstancesi  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  hu- 
manizing influences,  like  these  I" 

The  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.  D..  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
a  "  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada^'^  after  quoting  the  above  passages  from  Mr.  Mann's  report,  re- 
marks : 

"In  the  above  summary  and  important  statements  on  this  snbject,  by  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  I  fully  concur,  with 
two  slight  exceptions.  In  one  instance  I  did  see  a  boy  in  tears  (in  Berlin)  when 
« removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  negligence  in  his  school  preparations. 
I  did  see  one  or  two  old  men  sitting  occasionally  in  school.  With  these  excep- 
tions, my  own  similar  inquiries  and  experience  of  nearly  three  months  in  Soutn- 
em  and  Western,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  and  1  might  add 
a  longer  period  of  like  investigations  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France — enable  me  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mann,  but  would  enable  me,  were  it  necessary,  to  illustrate  Uiem  by  various 
details  of  visits  to  individual  schools.'' 
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Professor  Lemuel  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Philb 
delphia,  in  a  ^*  Letter  addressed  to  Hon.  F.  R.  Shunk,  Superintetideni  of 
Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,^  from  Berlin,  in  1843,  remarks : 

"  To  determine  absolately  the  influence  which  teachers'  seminaries  have  had 
upon  the  state  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  these  institutions.    One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  has  followed,  band  in  hand,  the  mal- 
tiplicatioii  and  improvement  of  the  seminaries.    Perhaps  the  value  of  these  In- 
siitutioiis  can  be  shown  in  no  light  so  advantageously,  as  by  comparing  the 
class  of  common  school  teachers  in  Germany,  at  ihe  present  moment,  wiib  ihe 
same  cUss  in  England  and  America.    In  this  country  one  is  struck  with  the 
zeal  and  common  spirit  which  a  common  education  has  imparted  to  the  whole 
body.    They  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  instruction  of  men 
practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  best  principles  of  teaching; 
and  what  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their  preparation,  they  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  value,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  practice.    During  the  latter  part  of  their  course  thev  have 
been  accustomed,  under  the  eye  of  meir  teachers  to  instruct  a  school  of  child- 
ren by  which  means  the  art  and  the  theory  have  kept  pace  with  each  other, 
tiome  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  some  just  conception  of  the  great 
problem  of  education  which  they  are  engaged  in  solving,  inspires  ihem  with 
self-respect,  with  earnestness  and  love  of  their  profession.    Once  raised  above 
tlie  idea  that  education  consists  alone  in  drilling  children  in  a  few  asefal  ac- 
complishments, a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  of-operating  on,  and  forming 
other  minds,  causes  them  to  overlook  the  humble  outward  conditions  of  a  viU 
lage  school,  and  fortifies  them  against  the  seductions  of  false  ambition. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  great  immediate  benefit  of  these  seminaries 
in  fitting  teachers  better  to  fill  their  office,  I  believe  that  the  professional  spirit, 
the  esprit  du  corps^  which  they  create,  is  productive  of  results  which  are  alooe 
sufficient  to  recommend  these  institutions.  It  is  this  common  spirit  which  se- 
cures the  progress  of  the  voung  teacher  affbr  he  has  entered  into  active  service, 
and  saves  him  from  the  besetting  sin  of  rusting  into  a  mechanical  routine,  by 
keeping  up  a  lively  interchange  of  opinions,  and  making  him  acquainted  wita 
the  successes  and  improvements  of  other  teachers.  The  means  for  this  inter- 
course, are  conferences  and  periodicals  of  education.  In  every  German  city,  in 
which  I  have  made  the  inquiry,  I  have  learned  that  the  teachers  from  the  dii^ 
ferent  schools  are  accustomed  to  come  together,  at  stated  times,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement:  even  in  the  villagesofHes.se,  and  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Saxony,  I  found  that  the  teachers,  from  villages  miles  apart,  held 
(heir  monthly  conferences  for  debate  and  lecture. 

In  Germany  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  periodicals  devoted  exclusivelv  to 
education.  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  teachers  are  discussed  -,  the  oest 
method  of  instructing  explained,  all  new  school  books  noticed  and  criticised : 
the  arrangements  and  organizations  of  distinguished  schools  described,  and  ac- 
counts given  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  education  in  other  states. 
The  General  School  Gazette,  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
has  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  regular  contributors.  The  jonmals  are 
open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience,  or  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion. The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in  this  city,  who  is  at  the  .same  lune 
the  conductor  of  one  of  these  periodicals,  informs  me  that  one  or  more  of  them 
finds  its  way  to  every  common  school  teacher.  They  are  furnished  so  low  that 
he  can  generally  afford  to  take  them,  or  if  not,  they  are  taken  by  the  district  for 
his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  op ;  the  improve- 
ments of  individuals  become  the  property  of  all;  the  obscure  village  teacher 
feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  lai^  and  respectable  class,  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  human  improvement ;  and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  are  enkindled. 
There  is  union,  sympathy,  generous  emulation  and  mutual  improvemenL 
Among  the  members  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of  life.  It  is 
a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  pnnciple  of  development 
and  growth. 

A  valuable  ordinance  i)assed  in  Prussia,  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  184^  re- 
quires a  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit.    He  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
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•tate  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instmction  given,  takes  part  himself  in  the 
same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  bints  for  improvement  as  his  observation 
may  suggest.  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presents  in  the  form  of  a  re« 
port  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  1  his  occasional  visitation  is 
very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  corners  of  the  land,  correcting  abuses,  and 
giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers,  who  might  otherwise  sink  into 
apathy  and  neglect.  To  render  the  efficacy  of  the  seminaries  more  complete, 
it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the 
yjut.g  teachers  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examination.  And  further,  by  an 
ordinance  in  18^26,  it  is  provided,  'To  the  etd,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  seminarv  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already  establi^<hed,  who  either 
require  further  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own  cultivation  and  skill  in  office 
do  nut  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  is  required  that  such  teachers  be  re- 
called into  the  seminaiy  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for 
them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through  a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  prac- 
tice themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction.'  By  this  organization 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  instruction  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  able  teachers;  their  skill  is  made  to  tell  upon 
the  character  of  the  class;  and  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  woik  of  educa- 
tion is  advancing  surely  and  consequently  toward  perfection. 

It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  knowl- 
edge, into  separate  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  advancement  can  he  in.'iured. 
The  necessity  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  enough  un- 
derstood. A  necessity  for  this  division,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  exists  in  a  by 
DO  means  less  degree.  So  long  as  the  science  of  education  depends  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  casual  contributions  of  men  of  all  professions,  without 
being  made  the  business  of  any,  it  must  grope  its  way  hither  and  thither  by  the 
light  of  occasional  flashes,  instead  of  being  guided  on  by  a  steady  flame. 

The  views  of  certain  men  on  education  are  known  among  us,  but  so  far  is 
pedagogics  from  being  cultivated  as  a  science,  we  feel  ourselves  as  yet  hardly 
authorized  to  use  the  word.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  we  have  many  very 
good  teachers ;  but  they  stand  separate  and  alone.  Their  influence  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  schools.  Their  experience  has  furnished 
them  with  excellent  practical  rules  for  their  own  procedure,  but  these  rules 
have  perhaps  never  been  expressed  in  words,  mucn  less  their  truth  demon- 
strated by  a  reduction  of  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  They  are  content  to 
be  known  as  possessing  the  mysterious  talent  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  their 
wisdom  dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
by  profession  find  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  have  acouired, 
even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and  is  founded  on 
the  enlightened  conclusions  of  science,  still  remains  almost  without  influence 
on  the  wrong  ideas  in  education  which  mav  be  in  vogue  around  them.  To 
quote  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hamisch  :  '  we  have  bad,  now  and  then,  capable  teach- 
ers without  possessing  seminaries:  we  still  find  such  sivgly  in  states  which  yet 
have  no  seminaries,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  efleciual 
levers  for  elevating  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  such  they  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  themselves  to  be  in  latter  years.'  '* 

"  How  far  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  German  plan  of  popular  education  1 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  system  is  so  far  voluntary  that  it  is 
lefl  entirely  to  the  parent  where,  and  in  what  manner,  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated, only  requiring  that  the  years,  from  six  till  fourteen,  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  shall  be  obt<nined.  The 
Swiss  republics  have  placed  their  public  schools  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
German  states  have  done,  their  laws  are  essentially  the  same,  and  teachers 
have  therefore,  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  character  of  public  servants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Prussian  svstem,  which  it  is  both  suitable  and  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  imitate,  is  that  which  I  have  already  described,  namely :  the 
provision  therein  made  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  This 
appears  to  me  the  only  radical  reform,  and  the  only  means  of  putting  public 
education  in  a  steadv  and  consequent  train  of  improvement. 

To  apply  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  1  have  already  stated  as  flowing 
from  this  measure— It  will  raise  the  employment  of  teaching  among  us  to  a 
regular  profession,  and  introduce  gener:;11y  consistent  and  rational  methods  of 
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instrneting.    It  will  create  among  teachers,  devotion  to  their  office,  uei^  a  d0^ 
sire  for  co-operatioa.    This  desire  will  manifest  itself  in  the  organ izaxaon  oC 
onions  for  conference,  and  in  the  establishmeni  and  support  of  many  periodifsala. 
The  higher  character  of  teachers,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  schools,  ^vffl 
bring  them  respect,  and  a  better  remaneration  for  their  services.     The  hi^ber 
value  set  upon  education,  the  immense  contrast  between  the  efficacy  of  a.  con- 
stant, and  that  of  a  half-yearly  school,  and  1  most  add,  the  impaaibUiiy  tf  gH- 
ting  good  teach/tnfor  the  iaUer^  will  gradually  do  away  with  this  great  evil  under 
whtcli  our  school  system  safiers.    The  permanent  settlement  of  teachers,  reii> 
dering  mnch  lesd  the  annual  accession  to  the  profession  necessary  to  keep  the 
schools  supplied,  will,  as  I  have  shown,  obviate  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
numbers.    The  science  of  the  human  mind  and  its  cultivation,  this  vitally  im- 
portant branch  of  a  nation's  literature,  will  be  developed  among  us,  and   its 
blessings  will  be  richly  manifested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  all  the 
and  arts  of  life. 

Such  is  a  scanty  outline  of  the  benefits  which  the  experience  of  other 
tries,  and  reason,  show  us  will  follow  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Germany  has  already  realized  all  these  benefits.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  reform  in  education  in  this  country,  goes  oat  from 
the  government,  not  from  the  people  themselves,  who  rather  passively  snbmii 
to  its  operation,  than  actively  co-operate  in  giving  it  efficacy.  This,  with  other 
grounds  before  stated,  necessarily  make  popular  education  in  Germany  prodac- 
tjve  of  less  results  than  in  our  own  country.     *     ^ 

In  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries,  their  utility  and  success  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  appropriate  and  perfect  organization.  False  economy 
nas  oilen  attempted  to  pro  viae  for  the  education  of  primary  teachers,  by 
making  the  seminary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school,  or  an  academy.  Thir^ 
years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany ;  and  later  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  the  State  of  New  Vork.  *  *  If  it  were  needed,  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  system,  I  might  easily  quote 
the  testimony  of  the  most  able  teachers  of  Germany  to  this  effisct.  Perhaps  do 
department  of  education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment,  and  more  calls  for 
the  undivided  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  than  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Every  thing  depends  on  making  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  separate  asd 
independent  establishments,  with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough,  theoretical 
and  practical  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  the  common  school.  In  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  teachers'  seminaries  into  our  country,  there  is  a  dan- 
fer  that  we  shall  be  too  sparing  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  con- 
ucting  them.  Seminaries  conducted  by  one  or  two  teachers- can  not  be  other- 
wise than  imperfect ;  and  while  but  little  good  would  come  from  them,  there  is 
great  danger  that  their  failure  would  serve  to  bring  the  cause  into  disrepate." 
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That  the  art  of  teaching,  as  now  practiced  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Prassia,  was  but  imperfectly  understood  by  her  schoolmasters  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  good  methods  was 
difiused  throughout  the  kingdom  only  by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the 
^rovernment,  sustained  by  the  self-denying  and  persevering  labors  of 
Bchool  officers  and  educators,  in  vanous  directions,  is  evident  irom  the 
following  note  appended  to  Prof.  Stowe's  address  on  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Seminaries.    The  noble  sentiment  of  Dinter,  quoted  by 
Prof.   Stowe  at  the  opening  of  his  address,  ^  I  promised  God,  that  I 
I  vrould  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  being  who  could 
complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  educa- 
tion, as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide," 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  some  of  the  school  officers  of  Prussia  have 
acted.     We  append  a  brief  notice  of  this  excellent  man,  and  model 
school  officer,  together  with  many  excellent  suggestions  by  other  emi- 
nent teachers  and  officers  from  other  sections  of  Germany. 

PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS,  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO. 

Tlie  following  questions  and  answers  are  from  Dr.  Julius's  testimoDy,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1884,  respecting  the  Prus- 
sian School  System. 

"  Do  you  remember,  from  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  8ch(X)lmastcr8  were  previous  to  the  year  1819  f** 

"  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  know  they  were  very  badly  composed  of  non-com- 
micwioned  officers,  organists,  and  half-drunken  people.  It  has  not  risen  like  a 
fountain  at  once.  Since  1770,  there  has  been  mucli  done  in  Prussia,  and  through- 
out Germany,  for  promoting  a  proper  education  of  teachers,  and  by  them  of 
children." 

"  In  your  own  observation  has  there  been  any  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  character  and  attainments  of  schoolmasters,  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  which 
you  have  referred  ?** 

**  A  very  decided  improvement." 

Dinter,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  some  surprising  specimens  of  gross  bcapa- 
city  in  teachers,  even  subsequent  to  1819.  The  following  anecdotes  are  ffom 
that  interesting  work,  Vinters  Leben  von  ihm  *elbH  beuhrieben. 

In  the  examination  of  a  school  in  East  Prussia,  which  was  taught  by  a  subal- 
tern officer  dismissed  from  the  army,  the  teacher  gave  Dinter  a  specimen  of  his 
skill  in  the  illustration  of  Scripture  narrative.    Tlie  passage  was  Luke  vil,  the 
miracle  of  raising  the  widow's  son  at  Nain.    "  See,  children  (says  the  teacher), 
Kain  was  a  great  city,  a  beautiful  city  ;  but  even  in  such  a  great,  beautiful  city, 
tliere  lived  people  who  must  die.     They  brought  the  dead  youth  out.    See,  chil- 
dren, it  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now— dead  people  couldn't  go  alone — they 
had  to  be  carried.    He  that  watt  dead  began  to  speak.    This  was  a  sure  sign  that 
he  was  alive  again,  for  if  he  had  continued  dead  he  couldn't  have  spoken  a  word." 
In  a  letter  to  the  King,  a  dismissed  schoolmaster  complained  that  the  district 
was  indebted  to  him  20U706  dollars.    Dinter  supposed  tne  man  must  be  insane, 
and  wrote  to  the  physician  of  the  place  to  mquire.    The  physician  replied  that 
the  poor  man  was  not  insane,  but  only  i^orant  of  the  numeration  table,  writing 
900  70  5  instead  of  276.    Dinter  subjoins,  *  By  the  help  of  Ood,  the  Kmg,  and 
good  men,  very  much  has  now  been  done  to  make  things  better." 

In  examining  candidates  for  the  school-teachers  office,  Dinter  asked  one  where 
tbo  Kingdom  of  Prussia  was  situated.  He  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  sobm- 
whore  in  the  southern  part  of  India.  He  asked  another  the  cause  of  the  ignia- 
fattttts,  commonly  called  Jack*with-the-lantera  He  said  they  were  specters 
Duide  by  the  devil  Another  being  asked  why  he  wished  to  become  a  tchool- 
teacher,  replied,  that  he  must  get  a  living  aomehow. 
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A  miliiary  maa  of  great  infliMiiee  onoe  urged  Dinter  to  reoommead  a  disabled 

soldier,  ia  whom  he  was  interested,  as  a  school-teacher.  **  I  will  do  ao,"  aavs  Dia* 
ter,  "  if  he  sustains  the  requisite  examination."  **  O,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  he  dooaot 
know  much  about  school-taaching,  but  he  is  a  k^kkI,  moral,  steady  man,  aail  I 
hope  you  will  rseomflieud  him  to  obli^  me.*'  i>.  — O  ^ea,  Coloool,  to  obUge  yoo, 
if  you  in  your  turn  will  do  me  a  favor.  Ool. — What  le  that !  D. — Get  me  ap- 
pointed drum-major  in  your  regiment.  True,  I  can  neither  beat  a  drum,  nor  play 
a  fife ;  but  I  am  a  gooj,  moral,  steady  man  as  ever  lived. 

A  rich  landholder  onoe  said  to  him,  **  Why  do  you  wish  the  peasant  duldrea 
to  be  educated  i  it  will  only  make  them  unruly  and  disobedient.*'  I)int«r  re- 
plied, **  If  the  masters  are  wise,  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelligent  the  peo- 
ple, the  better  they  will  obey." 

Dinter  complained  that  thie  military  system  of  Prussia  was  a  great  hindenuDca 
to  the  schools.  A  nobleman  replied  that  the  young  men  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  were  thereby  bound  to  defend  it  by  arms.  Dinter  a^ed 
if  every  stick  of  timber  in  a  house  ought  first  to  be  used  in  a  fire-ei^iiie,  becsaitse 
the  house  was  protected  by  the  engine  f  or  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  of  an  orchard  to  build  a  fence  with,  to  keep  the  bogs  firum 
eating  the  fruit  ? 

SCHOOL-COnnSELOB  DINTER. 

GusTAvus  Fredkriok  Dinteb  was  bom  at  a  village  near  Leipsic,  in  1760.     He 
first  distinguished  himself  as  principal  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  m  Saxony,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government  to  the  station  of  SAool-Connaplnr 
for  Eastern  Prussia.    He  resides  at  Konigsberg,  and  about  ninety  days  in  tlia 
year  he  spends  in  visiting  the  schools  of  his  province,  and  ia  incessantly  employed 
nearly  thurteen  hours  a  (hiy  for  the  rest  of  nis  time,  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
office ;  and  tliat  he  may  devote  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  work,  he  lives 
unmarried.    He  conipuuns  that  his  laborious  occupation  prevents  his  writim^  as 
much  as  he  wislies  for  the  public,  yet,  in  addition  to  his  omcial  duties*  he  lecUires 
several  times  a  week,  duniig  term-time,  in  the  University  at  Konigsberg,  and 
always  has  in  his  house  a  number  of  in<ligent  boys,  whose  education  he  supetin- 
tends,  and,  though  poor  himself^  gives  them  board  and  clothing.     He  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  spend  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and,  if  possible,  one  whole  day 
in  the  week  besides,  in  writing  for  the  press ;  and  thus,  by  making  the  best  use 
of  every  moment  of  time,  though  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old  before  his  ca- 
reer as  an  author  commenced,  h^  has  contrived  to  publish  more  than  sixty  origi- 
,nal  works,  some  of  them  extending  to  several  volumes,  and  all  of  them  popular. 
Of  one  b(M>k,  a  school  catechism,  fifty  thousand  copies  were  bM  previous  to  1830 ; 
and  of  his  large  work,  the  School-Teacher's  Bible,  in  9  volumes  8vo^  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  less  than  ten  years. 

He  is  often  interrupted  by  persons  who  are  attracted  by  his  lame,  or  desire 
his  advice ;  and  while  conversing  with  his  visitors,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  be 
employs  himself  in  knitting ;  and  tlms  not  onlv  supplies  himself  wfth  stockii^ 
and  mittens,  suited  to  that  cold  climate,  but  always  has  some  to  give  away  to 
indigent  students  and  other  poor  people.  His  disinterestedness  is  quite  equal  to 
his  activity,  and  of  the  income  of  his  publications,  he  devotes  annually  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  to  benevolent  purposes.  Unweariedly  indosUious,  and 
rigidly  economical  as  he  is,  he  lays  up  nothing  for  himself.  He  says,  "  I  am  cob 
of  th^e  happy  ones,  who,  when  the  question  is  put  to  them, '  Lack  ye  any  thing  f 
(Luke  xxii.  85),  can  answer  with  joy,  *  Lord,  nothing.'  To  have  more  than  one 
can  use  is  superfluity ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  tliis  can  make  any  one  happy. 
People  often  laugh  at  me,  because  I  will  not  incur  the  ex|iense  of  drinking  wine, 
and  oecause  I  do  not  wear  richer  clothing,  and  live  in  a  more  costly  style.  Laodi 
away,  good  people ;  the  poor  boys^  ako,  whose  education  I  pay  for,  and  for  wham, 
besides,  I  can  spare  a  few  dollars  for  Christmas  gifts,  and  new-year's  presents, 
they  have  their  laugh  too." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  antobiography,  he  says  respecting  the  King  of  Phis' 
«ia»  *"  I  live  happily  under  Frederidt  Wiiliam ;  lie  has  just  given  me  one  huadnd 
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^nd  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  bufld  churdies  with  in  destitute  places ;  he  haa 
established  a  new  Teachers  Seminary  for  my  poor  Polandera,  and  be  has  so  ful- 
filled my  every  wish  for  the  good  of  posterity,  that  I  can  myself  hope  to  live  to 
•ee  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  schoolmaster  in  Prussia  more  poorly  paid 
than  a  common  laborer.  He  has  never  hesitated,  during  the  whole  term  of  my 
ofBce,  to  grant  nic  any  reasonable  reauest  for  the  helping  forward  of  the  school- 
eystem.  God  bless  hun  I  I  am  witn  all  my  heart  a  Russian.  And  now,  my 
friends,  when  ye  hear  that  old  Dinter  is  dead,  say,  *  May  he  rest  in  peace ;  be 
was  a  laborious,  good-hearted,  religious  man ;  lie  was  a  Christian.' " 

A  few  sach  men  in  the  United  States  woidd  effect  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
general  t^*««  of  om*  educational  efforts. 


lULAJnXATIOKS  FOR  THE  OmOB  OF  TRA.OBER 

Jn  Prussia,  the  Government  not  only  provides  every  facility  for  the  pro- 
fessional-education of  all  the  teachers  of  her  public  schools,  but  prohibits 
any  person  from  teaching  as  master  ^  assistant,  in  any  public  school, 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  fitness  obtained  by  passing  the  exam- 
inations instituted  by  itself.  These  examinations  are  two.  The  first  is 
for  the  position  as  assistant,  and  the  second  as  principal. 

I.  The  Jirst  examination  takes  place  when  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  seminary  course,  and  is  called  EntloMiUngsprufung,  It  is  conducted 
by  the  director  and  teachers  of  the  seminary,  each  in  his  own  branch,  and 
superintended  by  the  school  committee  of  the  province,  assisted  by  the 
councilor  of  the  department  ^ 

The  certificates  are  of  three  grades,  or  degrees  of  merit :  No.  1.  "  Very 
well  qualified."  No.  2.  "  Well  qualified."  No.  8.  "  Sufficiently  quali- 
fied." As  this  classification  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  candidates,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  fix  exactly  the 
amount  of  performance  which  shall  entitle  the  candidates  to  each  of  the 
grades  respectively. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are :  1.  Religion.    2.  German  language. 

8.  Art  of  School-keeping.  4.  Knowledge  of  our  Country.     6.  Arithmetic' 
and    Geometry.      6.  Natural    Knowledge.     7.  Writing.      8.  Drawing. 

9.  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music.     10.  Organs.  * 

The  performance  of  the  candidates  under  each  of  these  heads  is  valued 
as  "very  good,"  "good,"  "sufficient;"  and  upon  the  aggregate  of  these 
separate  valuations  the  grade  of  his  certificates  depends.  No  candidate 
can  obtain  a  certificate  No.  1,  who  has  not  obtained  a  "  very  good"  in  at 
least  the  three  subjects,  religion,  German  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Possessing  the  certificate  of  a  first  examination,  the  candidate  can  accept 
any  appointment  as  assistant ;  and  any  time  within  three  years,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  throw  up  his  place  and  quit  the  profession,  by  refunding  the 
whole  cost  of  his  training  in  the  seminary. 

II.  The  BeeoTid  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  passing  the  first  exam- 
ination. The  assistant  teacher  must  not  wait  to  receive  notice,  but  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  with  his  first  certificate  in  hand,  must  pro- 
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sent  himself  to  the  board  of  examiners,  of  which  the  departmental  oomi* 
cilor  is  president  The  examination  turns  wholly  upon  professions! 
skill,  and  such  subjects  as  the  candidate  was  marked  defective  in,  in  his 
former  examination.  It  is  more  a  review  of  conduct  than  a  test  of  at- 
tainment So  far  as  it  is  oral,  it  is  dialogic;  and  each  examiner  fol- 
lows out  his  own  topic. 

The  ex&minations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  are  not  public,  al* 
though  the  superintendent  and  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  department  have 
a  right  to  be  present,  and  strangers  may  be  introduced  by  the  presi- 
dent 

III.  Besides  these  two  official  examinations,  which  are  obligatory,  the 
trustees,  or  school  board  of  particular  schools  or  localities  arc  authorized 
to  institute  further  examinations,  or  to  select  from  a  number  of  candidates 
applying  for  a  situation. 

PROFESSIONAL  DIPKOYEMSNT  OF  TEACHERS. 

After  the  teacher  has  pursued  his  seminary  course,  and  passed  his 
first  and  second  examinations,  he  must  improve  such  opportunities  as  are 
provided  for  extending  his  practical  knowledge. 

I.  There  are  a  series  of  periodical  meetings,  systematically  arranged 
and  constituted,  which  the  public  teacher  must  attend : 

1.  Parochial  Conference — for  all  the  elementary  teachers  of  a  parish, 
held  once  a  month  in  the  winter  season,  and  presided  over  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parish. 

2.  District  Conference — for  the  teachers  of  several  neighboring  par- 
ishes, combined  into  districts,  held  every  two  months  in  the  summer 
season — ^under  the  presidency  of  a  pastor  nominated  by  the  superinten- 
dent 

8.  Circle  Coi\feranee — ^for  all  the  teachers  of  a  circle,  held  twice  a  year, 
•by  the  superintendent 

4.  Departmental  Conference — ^held  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  schulrath  of  the  department 

6.  The  Seminary  Conference — ^held  annually  for  all  the  teachers,  who 
live  within  six  miles  of  a  seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director. 
Besides  the  other  purposes  of  the  conference,  this  meeting  is  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  connection  between  the  schools  and  the  seminary.  And 
the  same  object  is  sought,  by  assigning  to  the  director  the  duty  of  in- 
specting  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  the  department  every  year. 

II.  There  are  Booh  Societiee  or  Unions,  to  which  subscriptions  are 
compulsory,  and  on  the  list  of  yearly  purchases  are  placed  at  least  a  cer- 
tain number  of  professional  periodicals  and  treatises. 

III.  Repetition  Courses  are  established  in  connection  with  several  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  for  teachers  who  wish  to  return  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  training. 
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The  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  in  their  general  aims,  and  special 
studies  and  methods,  were  yery  materially  modified  by  the  "  JRegulativ  " 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in  October,  1854,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  give  below,  in  a  very  compressed  form,  from  Rey.  M. 
Pattison's  Report  in  1860. 

PRUSSIAN   "REQULATTy"  OP  OCT.   1,  1864. 

1.  School  Management. — No  systematic  pMagogik,  not  even  iii  a  popalar 
form,  is  to  be  taught  in  the  seminary,  but  in  its  place  shall  be  taught  art  of 
school  management,  for  not  more  than  two  hours  per  week.  This  course  may 
contain,  in  the  first  year,  a  simple  picture  of  the  Christian  school  in  its  first  ori- 
gin,  and  in  its  relation  to  family,  church  and  state ;  the  most  important  names 
among  the  schoolmen  since  the  Reformation  may  be  pointed  out,  and  their  in- 
fluence  in  forming  the  elementary  school  exhibited. 

In  the  second  year,  the  objects  and  the  arrangement  of  the  elementary  school 
may  be  explained;  the  proper  i)rinciples  of  Christian  instruction  and  discipline 
expounded. 

In  the  third  year,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  their  duties  as  hereafter  servants 
of  the  state  and  church, — the  means  of  improving  themselves  after  they  leave 
the  seminary, — but  the  grater  part  of  their  time  this  year  will  be  taken  up  with 
preparing  for  the  lessons  in  the  practicing  school,  and  in  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
clear  hold  of  the  experiences  they  make  in  the  same.  The  separate  instruction 
of  each  teacher  in  the  seminary  is  the  only  introduction  which  can  be  given  to 
a  good  method,  where  this  separate  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
teaching  in  the  seminary  the  same  matter  and  in  the  same  form  as  is  required  in 
the  elementary  school  itself.  Method,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  taught  as  a 
separate  branch,  and  as  a  part  of  "school  management^'  (schulkunde^)  will  be 
only  so  fiir  introduced  that  the  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  elemen- 
tary teaching  may  be  explained,  and  the  relation  in  which  each  part  stands  to 
the  objects  of  the  school  and  to  the  education  it  is  designed  to  give. 

Under  the  head  Education  nothing  more  Is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  than  to  bring  together  and  explain  the  texts  in  Holy  Scripture 
which  touch  on  the  subject ;  the  doctrine  of  sin,  of  man's  need  of  a  Saviour,  of 
the  law  of  Divine  Redemption  and  Sanctification,  is  a  padagogik  which  requires 
little  elucidation  from  the  sciences  of  human  nature. 

Under  the  head  School  Education  the  principles  of  discipline  and  teaching 
should  be  more  minutely  gone  into,  but  these  lessons  should  be  given  in  stric( 
connection  with  the  experience  obtained  by  the  scholar  in  the  practicing  school. 

2.  Reugion. — The  reliprious  instruction  hitherto  given  in  many  seminaries, 
under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Doctrine,"  is  henceforth  to  be  termed  in  the  lesson 
table  "  Catechism."  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  direction  and  a  firm  footing  for  the 
individual  religious  confession  of  the  pupil,  through  a  clear  and  profound  un- 
derstanding of  God's  Word,  upon  the  basis  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  teaching 
them  through  this  understanding  to  know  themselves,  and  their  relation  to  the 
divine  scheme  for  Salvation,  and  so  laying  the  only  true  foundation  for  their 
whole  Christian  life. 

As  this  instruction  is  not  one  which  the  teacher  has  himself  to  reproduce  in 
the  course  of  his  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  in  all  respects  as  the  other  portions  of  the  seminary  course, 
which  do  occur  again  in  the  elementary  school.  Immediately,  however,  the  re- 
ligious instruction  received  in  the  seminary  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  sure  and  abiding  results  of  a  Christian  confession,  conformable  with  the 
dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  church,  should  be  attempted.  The  basis  of  this  in- 
struction must  be  of  course  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  church,  i.  c, 
the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther,  or  the  Heidelberg  catechism. 

The  exposition  necessary  for  the  understanding  this  catechism  will  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  individual  seminary  teacher;  a  manual  must  be  employed  for  the 
purpose,  which  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  tor  a  schoolmaster  to  know. 
By  the  advice  of  the  Evangelical  church  council,  we  hereby  order  that  the 
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"Barmen  Catechism^*  be  exdasively  used  in  the  Kvangelical  seminariefl,  mod 
that  the  teacher  be  restricted  to  seeing  that  the  pupils  understand  the  same,  and 
make  it  their  own,  witliout  himself  adding  anything  farther  to  its  substance. 

It  is  further  requisite  that  the  schoolmaster  cherish  a  warm  and  lively  sym- 
pathy with  the  church  life  of  the  present.    To  this  end  some  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  requisite,  but  no  regular  chronological  course  of  church  history  can  be 
given  in  the  seminary.     It  shall  suffice  that  the  pupils  learn  the  most  important 
facts  and  names  in  the  method  of  biographical  groups,  especial  reference  bein^^ 
had  to  the  Apostolical  perkxi,  to  the  Beformation,  the  present  period,  and  the 
extension  of  the  church  by  missionary  enterprise,  that  the  future  schoolmaster 
may  be  thus  quahtied  for  a  free  and  disinterested  action  in  the  fields  both  of  the 
foreign  and  inner  mission,  the  succor  of  the  poor  and  the  forsaken,  and  other 
charitable  objects.    This  is  an  object  which  can  not  be  attained  so  much  by- 
lessons  as  by  lending  appropriate  books,  or  reading  passages  out  of  them,  bj 
introducing  the  pupils  to  practical  participation  in  the  various  mission  enter> 
prises.    It  would  be  desirable  that  the  semmaries,  as  such,  should  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  mission  unions. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  religious  instruction  in  the  semimuy 
is,  to  bring  this  instruction,  much  more  than  hitherto,  into  immediate  relation  to 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  school  To  this  purpose 
there  is  required  a  dear  understanding  of  the  duty  of  the  elementary  school  in 
respect  of  tlie  religious  instruction  it  is  caUed  upon  to  give. 

First,  it  must  be  firmly  established  that  systematic  treatment  of  Ghristiaa 
doctrine,  whether  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  catechism,  or  independent  ex- 
pounding of  dogmas  or  Scripture  texts,  is  not  4he  province  of  the  elementary 
teacher,  but  of  the  dergyman.  The  catechism  lesson  in  the  school  is  only  a 
lesson  preparatory  to  the  confirmation  preparation  to  be  given  by  the  pastor, 
and  must  be  restricted  to  bringing  the  catechism  in  its  verbal  and  material 
meaning  before  the  understanding,  and  indicating  it  in  the  memory  of  the 
children. 

Secondly,  Scripture  History  must  be  treated  as  the  field  in  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  founding  and  extending  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  youth  committed  to  its  charge.  It  must  be  pre-supposed  that 
this  instruction  aims  neither  at  moral  applications  nor  at  abstract  dogmatic  in- 
ferences, but  at  leading  the  children  to  the  sure  apprehension  and  the  inward 
and  faithful  appropriation  of  the  facts  of  God's  treatment  of  His  chosen  people 
and  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  thence  to  deduce  for  them  the  eternal  ideas 
of  the  most  important  divine  and  human  things.  In  this  view,  the  whole  oour86 
of  the  Biblical  history  must  be  gone  through  with  the  seminarist,  who  shall 
thus  be  brought  to  an  immediate  and  intuitional  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  truths,  by  living  in  and  through  each  step  and  each  personal  relation 
of  the  religious  life  under  the  leading  of  God's  Word. 

The  future  schoolmaster  shall  be  required  to  be  able  to  repeat,  without  book, 
each  Scripture  history  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  taught  in  the  scbooL  He  shall 
be  further  led  to  handle  each  of  these  histories  in  detail,  and  with  due  reference 
to  the  general  objects  of  Scripture  teaching,  in  strict  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  church's  year,  so  that  he  may  know  bow  to  establish  a  connection  of  bis 
school  with  the  liturgical  life,  and  make  the  children  conscious  partidpators  in 
the  same.  From  this  time  forth  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  into 
the  seminary  will  be  an  exact  acquaintance  with  these  histories  as  contained  in 
such  manuals  of  those  of  Zahn,  Preuss,  or  Otto  Schultz,  and  the  ability  to  redte 
them  by  heart. 

Here  follow  specific  directions  for  reading  the  Bible  and  the  gospels  and 
epistles  for  the  year;  for  learning  texts  and  hymns.  The  section  con* 
dudes  thus : — 

Religious  instruction,  conducted  according  to  these  |»inciples,  will  form 
teachers  dearly  aware  of  what  they  have  to  do,  possessing  within  themselves  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  word,  doctrine,  and  life  of  the  Evangelic  church; 
it  will  open  to  them  the  entrance  upon  a  Grod-fearing  life,  in  which  they  may 
find  practical  experience  of  the  course  by  which  God  leads  ua  from  ain  to  justi- 
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flcation  by  fatth,  which  worketh  bj  lore.  To  this  end,  the  whole  life  in  the 
Beininary  must  be  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  f 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  must  draw  from  the  fountain  of  grace,  and  the  com- 
munity-must exhibit  a  pattern  of  common  Christian  life. 

3.  Lanouagb. — ^The  future  teacher  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  instruct  in 
language  and  reading  in  the  elementary  school,  when  he  knows  how  to  handle 
rightly  the  spelling  and  reading  book.  The  seminaries  hitherto  have  too  much 
Delected  to  teach  a  simple  method  of  learning  to  read.  Consequently,  years 
have  been  spent  in  acquiring,  perhaps  very  imperfectly,  what  might  be  attained 
in  months,  vis.,  the  mechanical  power  of  reading.  To  qualify  the  schoolmaster 
in  this  branch,  neither  theoretical  instruction  nor  yet  practice  in  the  model 
school  will  alone  suffice ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  seminarist  in  the 
lowest  class  through  a  course  of  practical  lessons  in  all  the  details  of  teaching 
to  read,  which  practice  must  be  continued  till  the  right  method  has  been  thor- 
oughly  mastered  by  each  pupiL 

Again,  in  the  use  of  the  reading  book,  it  is  not  enough  to  instruct  the  semi- 
narist generally  in  the  mode  of  interpreting ;  each  portion  and  passage  of  the 
roading  book,  authoritatively  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  province,  must 
Jbe  gone  through  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  to  be  by  them  afterwards  treated 
in  the  elementary  school. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  book  the  pupils  must  be  introduced  to 
German  grammar,  keeping  in  view  always,  that  this  is  a  subject  which  they 
will  not  have  to  teach  again  in  the  school. 

Tliis  is  the  reading  course  for  the  third  class.  In  the  two  upper  classes  the 
object  of  this  branch  x)f  instruction  is,  starting  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  lower  class,  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  lan- 
guage as  is  necessary  for  the  level  of  culture,  proper  for  an  elementary  teacher, 
and  for  life  among  the  people.  To  acquire  a  good  and  correct  intonation  the 
best  method  is,  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  what  is  read.  The  ability  to  read 
difficult  passages  well  forms  a  tolerably  correct  measure  for  judging  the  amount 
of  formal  education  possessed  by  the  seminarist  Wackemagel's  reading  book 
may  be  taken,  and  a  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  made  from  it,  as- 
cending from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  and  as  to  their  substance  bearing 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pupils'  course.  These  passages 
must  be  worked  over  till  they  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  become  the 
learner's  own  property.  Teacher  and  pupil  have  here  the  fittest  opportunity 
to  apply  the  art  of  concentration  of  teaching.  Within  the  limits  of  these  pas- 
sages must  be  acquired  the  power  of  understanding  and  using  his  own  language 
80  far  as  it  is  requisite  for  the  elementary  master,  without  any  theoretical  les- 
sons of  etymology,  prosody,  lexicology,  fta  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
reading  book  may  be  afterwards  read  in  a  more  cursory  way,  without,  how- 
ever, neglecting  to  understand  what  is  read,  or  to  practice  the  reproduction  of 
that  which  has  been  read. 

The  written  exercises  for  the  lower  and  middle  class  mast  be  set  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson ;  but  in  the  upper  class  they  may  consist  in  in- 
dependent reproduction  of  single  parts  out-  of  other  parts  of  the  course,  or  in 
consideration  of  questions  which  concern  the  profession  of  teacher.  Here  also 
the  pupil  should  learn  the  written  forms  of  office  and  business  which  he  may 
have  afterwards  occasion  for. 

The  students  of  each  year  must  have  a  course  of  private  reading  pointed  out 
to  them,  of  which  they  shall  be  called  on  from  time  to  time  to  give  an  account 
to  the  teacher.  In  the  choice  of  books  for  this  purpose,  regard  must  be  had, 
not  merely  to  the  student's  own  culture,  but  to  the  influence  which  he  may 
hereafter  exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  upon  the  character  and  mor- 
als of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  so-called  classical  literature  (of  Germany) 
must  be  prohibited  from  forming  any  part  of  tliis  private  course,  and  nothing 
must  be  admitted  into  it  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  promote  church  life. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  permissible  books. 

4.  HiSTORT  AKD  GEOGRAPHY. — ^Both  these  brenches  shall  start  from  a  com- 
mon point;  that  of  our  own  country.  General  history  is  useless  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  the  instruction  shall  be  confined  to  German  history,  with  especial 
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regard  to  that  of  Prussia  and  the  history  of  the  province.  It  must  bt  oon^defed 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  school  teacher  to  inculcate  in  the  rising  genemtiaa 
a  knowledge  of  the  patriotic  traditions  and  characters  of  the  past  and  present, 
along  with  respect  and  love  to  the  reigning  family.  This  patriotic  ^lecies  of 
history  should  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  their 
mode  of  thinking,  for  which  purpose  the  days  of  patriotic  commemoration  are 
to  be  put  prominently  forward,  and  employed  as  points  of  departure.  The  stu- 
dent siiould  learn  the  best  specimens  of  popular  poetry;  both  the  words  and 
tune ;  thus  making  their  instruction,  both  in  language  and  music,  serviceable 
to  that  of  patriotic  history.  The  custom  already  adopted  in  some  seminariea, 
of  having  special  celebrations  of  memorial  days  for  events  in  our  national  or 
ecclesiastical  year,  which  are  not  already  adopted  into  the  church  year,  is 
hereby  recommended  for  general  imitation.  The  following  days  might  be  so 
distinguished:*  18th  January,  18th  February,  18th  and  25th  June,  3d  August, 
15th,  18th,  31st  October,  and  10th  November,  leaving  other  days  for  particnlar 
provincial  commemorations  to  be  added.  The  commemoration  may  fitly  consist 
in  the  execution  of  appropriate  music;  on  the  church  days  chaunting;  adding 
explanations  of  the  respective  events  commemorated. 

As  the  instruction  in  history  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  dasaea,  so  the  in-  • 
struction  in  geography  shall  be  confined  to  the  two  lower  classes. 

Then  follows  the  programme  of  the  geographical  course. 

6.  Knowledge  of  Nature. — Natural  history  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  and 
second  years'  classes  two  hours  per  week ;  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  way,  or 
adopting  any  classification.  The  principal  indigenous  plants  and  animals  shall 
be  brought  before  the  pupils  and  described  to  them.  In  botany  a  foundation 
for  further  future  study  shall  be  laid.  They  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish  the 
principal  native  minerals  and  rocks.  A  popular  description  of  the  human  bodj 
shall  be  given.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  necessary  condition  of 
this  instruction  is  a  religious  disposition  and  tendency.  The  pupils  ought  to 
acquire  a  love  for  nature  and  natural  occupations.  A  practical  direction,  too^ 
may  be  given  to  this  branch  of  instruction  by  constant  reference  to  gardening, 
agriculture,  industry  and  trade.  In  the  third  year  the  students  may  advance 
to  natural  philosophy,  which  shall  always  be  treated  in  an  experimental  way, 
without  mathematical  formulae ;  the  common  instruments,  machines,  and  me- 
chanical powers  may  be  explained  to  them,  with  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — ^The  latter  is  limited  to  acquaintance  wiA 
the  principal  geometrical  figures,  plane  and  solid,  their  properties  and  modes  of 
measuring  them,  without  any  scientific  method  or  calculus.  Arithmetical  op- 
erations, with  three  places  of  figures,  are  to  be  practiced  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  as  follows:  In  ciphering,  the  practical  end  of  the  people's  school  van- 
islies,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  lessons  in  the  theory  of  number  which  were  for- 
merly given,  and,  on  the  other,  avoids  with  equal  care  the  working  of  problems 
by  the  mechanical  methods  of  multiplication  table.  Mental  arithmetic,  not  per- 
mitted as  a  separate  exercise,  as  a  useless  fatigue  of  brain,  is  used  to  correct  the 
mechanism  of  the  slate,  and  is  restricted  to  the  system  of  enumeration  as  distinct 
from  that  of  notation.  Setting  sums  to  work  in  abstract  number  is  to  be  done 
as  little  as  possible;  in  the  lower  dass  altogether  avoided.  The  examples 
should  be  always  in  concrete  number.  This  latter  rule  is  deduced  fix)m  the 
principle  of  concentration  of  teaching,  which  is  further  carried  through  in  the 
requirements,  that  the  four  operations  shall  not  be  taught  as  separate  processsea, 
each  governed  by  its  separate  rule,  but  in  their  mutual  connection;  nor  fractions 
be  made  a  distinct  branch.  The  true  division  which  is  to  separate  the  lower 
fh>m  the  upper  class  in  arithmetic,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  dealt  with. 
Thus  a  child  is  carried  through  all  the  operations,  fractional  and  unitarian,  in 
the  tens  before  it  advances  to  the  hundreds,  and  so  on.  Greometry,  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  old  masters,  is  not  now  admitted  into  the  one-class  school, 
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*  It  miiy  be  necenary  to  state  the  events  for  which  these  dars  are  famoai :  ISlh  Janoary,  1701, 
Prussia  become  a  kingdom  ;  16th  February,  1548,  Luther  die^ ;  18th  JoDe,  1815,  Battle  of  Bella 
Alliance;  3d  August,  1770,  Frederick  William  III.  bom;  15th  October,  1795,  Kin^s  BirtUtf ; 
mth  October,  1813,  Battle  of  Leipzig; ;  31st  October,  1517,  Reformation  ;  lOth  November,  ItfS, 
Luther  boro. 
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Uiongh  we  find  it  sometimes  taught  in  the  upper  classes  of  a  six-class  school  in 
oonnectioD  with  designiog. 

For  leave  to  go  into  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  proportion,  decimals,  ex- 
traction of  roots,  not  for  application  in  the  school,  but  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, application  may  bo  made  to  the  provincial  government. 

7.  Writing  is  to  be  taught  with  an  especial  view  to  acquiring  a  plain  and 
flowing  hand,  and,  secondly,  to  learning  how  to  set  clear  copies  of  single  letters 
and  strokes  in  proper  succession  for  the  schooL  The  copies  executed  by  the 
pupils  are  to  be  at  once  exercises  in  caligraphy  and  an  intellectual  discipline. 
The  method  of  teacliing  to  wnte  is  to  be  learnt  along  with  tlie  practice  in 
writing. 

8.  Drawiko  in  the  Seminary  must  not  go  beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the 
linear  representation  of  simple  objects. 

9.  Music  is  cultivated  in  the  seminary  for  moral  and  church  objects.  The 
art  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  its  own  end.  The  field  of  instruction  here  is  one 
of  deep  and  earnest  moral  purpose ;  in  great  measure  a  sacred  ^purpose.  The 
seminary  has  to  form,  not  only  the  teacher  of  singing  for  the  school,  but  the  or- 
ganist and  the  precentor  for  the  church. 

10.  Gymnastic.  11.  Qardbnino. — Instruction  in  gardening,  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees,  silk,  Ac,  shall  be  given,  or  some  part  of  it,  in  every  seminary;  but 
local  opportunities  will  determine  their  character. 

The  above  is  the  substance^  very  greatly  compressed,  of  a  document 
even  more  than  usually  involved  in  vague  and  abstract  language.  It  re- 
lates only  to  the  three  years'  course  in  the  seminary,  and  one  of  its  main 
objects  is  to  restrict  the  variety  and  ambitiousness  of  the  previous  sys- 
tem. How  far  even  the  limited  course  here  prescribed  can  be  carried 
out,  depends  necessarily  on  how  far  the  young  men,  at  their  admission  to 
the  seminary,  are  qualified  to  commence  the  course  here  described.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  greater  part  of  them  come  so  raw  and  unculti- 
vated, that  they  require  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  to  make  them 
fit  to  begin  their  training.  On  every  side  in  Prussia  are  heard  complaints 
of  the  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  prdparanden,  as  they  are 
called,  before  their  entry  at  the  seminary.  Yet  these  youths  have  all 
had  the  advantages  of  the  elementary  school,  generally  a  six-class  school, 
up  to  fourteen,  and  have  since  that  time  been  professing  to  prepare 
themselves  specially  for  entrance  at  the  seminary.  As  they  can  not  en- 
ter the  seminary  till  eighteen,  (in  Prussia,)  and  as  the  seminary  professes 
to  make  very  little  addition  to  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  mainly  to  practice  and  fix  what  has  been  there  learnt,  it  must 
excite  our  wonder,  what  have  these  youths  been  doing  in  the  interval 
between  leaving  school  and  applying  for  admission  at  the  seminary,  that 
they  come  so  ill  prepared? 

The  principle  which  appears  to  govern  that  reform  of  the  North  Ger- 
man seminaries,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  eight  years,  or 
IS  still  in  progress,  may  be  best  described  by  its  contrast  to  that  which  it 
has  supplanted.  The  aim  of  the  seminaries  in  the  last  generation  was 
less  to  train  the  future  schoolmaster  for  the  technical  work  of  teaching 
children  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  than  to  give 
him  a  complete  mental  culture.  The  old  seminary  was  a  university  on  a 
small  scale,  and  confined  to  a  particular  faculty  its  science  of  pddagogik. 
It  had  some  of  the  excellencies,  and  many  of  the  defects,  of  the  German 
university ;  it  had  its  elevated,  universal,  super-professional  aim,  and 
breadth  of  culture ;  it  had  also  its  defects;  of  method ;  its  frittering  of  the 
matters  taught  into  so  many  abstract  branches,  erected  into  sciences,  and 
theoretically  lectured  upon,  not  taught  The  old  seminary  teacher  was 
a  professor,  who  gave  his  courses  of  logic,  PddagogiJc^  tHdactik,  M&- 
thodiJcj  anthropology  or  psychology.  The  seminarists  were  students  who 
sat  listening  to  these  lolly  harangues,  and  writing  out  their  Heften  from 
them.    A  few  among  them  caught  from  him  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  an 
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mdefined  ambition  for  intellectual  self-deTelopmeiit ;   meanwhile^  tbe 
great  mass  of  them  comprehended  little  of  all  they  heard,  and  went  awi^ 
in  ignoraoce  of  the  mdiments,  while  the  technical  qualifications  for  their 
future  vocation  were  neglected  by  all.     A  master  so  turned  out  into  life 
was  not  only  not  qualified,  he  was  positively  unfitted,  for  his  duties.     He 
found  himself,  with  an  unsatisfied  intellectual  craving,  condemned  to  an 
inferior  social  position,  to  a  starving  salary,  without  prospect  of  promo* 
tion,  and  bound  to  a  labor  which  he  despised.     Even  if  he  liked  teach- 
ing, his  wish  was  to  teach  as  he  had  been  taught,  and  he  began  to  lecture 
his  children  on  natural  science,  on  astronomy,  on  history  or  theology,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  Schiller,  according  to  his  taste.     His  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  lot  in  life  begot  a  political  discontent    Though  he  dared 
not  utter  this^  he  felt  it  keenly.      The  agitations  of  1848-9  were   a 
"  schoolmasters^  revolution."    It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  if  this 
be  true  or  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  such  a  belief  is  generally  entertained^ 
at  least  among  the  governments,  and  the  classes  oonnected  with  them. 
The  reaction  against  the  old  system  was  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger.    This  reaction  was  partly  one  of  purely  educa- 
tional theory,  partly  one  of  political  alarm.    A  sounder  educational  opin- 
ion proscribed  at  once  the  aim  and  the  method  hitherto  pursued.     The 
proper  aim  of  the  seminary  was  perceived  to  ba,  not  to  educate  its  pupils 
as  men,  but  to  train  them  as  schoolmasters.    The  forming  and  develop* 
ment  of  the  understanding  were  here  entirely  out  of  place.     The  whole 
scientific  furniture  of  the  old  seminary  was  turned  out  of  doora     Pa/ior' 
gogik^  name  and  thing,  were  banished,  and  at  most,  the  practical  man- 
agement of  a  school  (Skhulkunde)  was  retained  as  a  subject  of  lessons  for 
one  hour  per  wcel^     Physics,  the  favorite  branch  of  the  old  teacher^ 
were  to  cease  as  science,  and  their  place  taken  by  HeimaMhinds^  or  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomena  of  our  own  neighborhood.    The  vague  and 
aimless  "  history,    upon  which  so  much  time  had  been  hitherto  wasted* 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  manageable  ^*  history  of  our  fatherland^*'  i  «., 
of  Prussia  in  Prussian  seminaries,  of  Saxony  in  the  Saxon,  kc    The 
"  so-called  classical  literature  '*  of  Germany  was  absolutely  prohibited, 
even  for  private  reading,  and  in  its  place  a  select  library,  chiefly  compi- 
lations of  modem  writers,  was  ordered  for  the  seminary.    Finally,  learn- 
ing by  rote  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  formal  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing; and  instead  of  knowledge,  the  object  proposed  to  the  student 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  ^cilities  which  the  children  were  to 
learn  from  him. 

These  were  the  educational  principles  of  the  reform ;  of  the  political 
principles  involved  it  is  not  necessar}^  that  I  should  speak.  It  is  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves  as  in  that  of  the  existing 
social  order,  that  they  should  have  learnt  to  know  their  own  place  in  it 
The  spirit  of  independence,  self-reliance  and  intellectual  ambition  which 
the  old  seminary  fostered,  made  them  not  only  dangerous  to  church  and 
state,  but  unhappy  in  their  confined  sphere  of  life.  The  young  teachers 
whom  the  seminaries  are  now  turning  out,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  them,  are  of  a  very  different  temper.  The  ofiScial  re- 
ports fVom  all  the  departments  concur  in  stating,  in  the  words  of  that  of 
Merseberg,  (March,  1858,)  that  **  the  former  eagerness  for  emancipation  * 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  had  disappeared."  The  older  teadiers,  \i 
they  retain  the  feeling,  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  it.  A  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination, of  contentment  with  their  lot,  and  acquiescence  in  chnit^ 
authority,  is  now  prevalent  His  energy  has  perhaps  gone  with  it,  bat 
at  an^  rate  his  restlessness  has  disappeared. 

This  result  has  not  been  attained  excluavely  by  repressive  measareiL 
Within  the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  impiroTe  ths 
salaries  of  the  teachers. 
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n.     SECfONDART    TSVrRXJCTtOTS, 

Secondary  Instruction  in  Gkrmany  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  instrac- 
iion  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  exists  independent  of  it,  and  forms 
part  of  the  system  of  superior  instruction.  By  degrees'  the  Burgher 
School,  the  highest  grade  of  the  primary  system,  is  being  merged  into  the 
JReal-ichulen,  or  Seal  gymnasia^  the  lowest  grade  of  the  secondary  sys- 
tem, and  thus  prepares  pupils  for  the  special  schools  of  agriculture, 
building,  engineering,  and  other  departments  of  practical  life.  But  as 
yet,  preparation  for  the  universities  can  only  be  made  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Admiasum, — ^The  pupils  are  not  admitted  into  a  g3rmnasiuro,  or  other  estab- 
lishment for  secondary  education,  under  ten  years  of  age;  and  the  following 
qualifications  are  required  :--{l)  Facility  in  reading,  correct  spelling,  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar ;  (2)  writing  ftom  dictation ;  (3)  Readiness  in  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  num- 
bers and  simpler  parts  of  fractions;  (4)  Elements  of  geography  (Europe  in  par- 
ticular); (5)  Narrative  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  life  of  Christ;  (6) 
Elementary  notions  of  form  (drawing). 

Studies, — ^The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium: — (1)  Singing  and 
music;  (3)  Gymnastics;  (3)  Oalligrapliy  and  drawing;  (4)  Religion  and  Biblical 
history;  (5)  Arithmetic;  (6)  Mathematics— applied  mechanics,  and  statics  in 
the  higher  classes ;  (7)  G^g^phy,  ancient  and  modern ;  (8)  German  language, 
historical  grammar;  (9)  German  literature,  ancient  and  modem;  (10)  Rhetoric; 
(11)  Latin  (Tacitus  and  Oioero  in  the  higher  classes) ;  (12)  Greek  (Xenophon, 
Plato,  Ac.,  in  the  higher  classes);  (13)  French  or  English  (in  some  gymnasia, 
both  optional,  in  some  English  is  voluntary;  obligatory  in  others) ;  (14)  He- 
brew (optional,  except  fbr  Aiture  theological  students) ;  (16)  Natural  History; 
(16)  History,  ancient  and  modem;  (17)  Philosophy — logic,  anthropology,  psy- 
chology. 

Terms  and  ExamvnaMon, — The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  at 
the  close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
half,  the  examinations  for  passing  them  fVom  one  class  to  another  are  held 
under  supervision  of  a  government  inspector.  The  six  classes  should,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  be  passed  through  in  nine  years.  Thus  a  pupil  entering  at  ten 
would  leave  the  gymnasium  and  enter  the  university  at  nmeteen. 

Fined,  or  Leaving  ExaminaUon. — Before  proceeding  from  the  gymnasium  to 
the  university,  an  examination  must  be  undergone,  called  Abiturienten,  or  jSh> 
aminaiian  of  Maturiit/,  Those  who  have  received  their  education  in  a  private 
school  must  pass  the  same  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the  university, 
and  to  professional  life.  In  their  case,  this  examination  is,  in  some  States,  to 
be  undergone  before  inspectors  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  in  Prussia,  in  any 
gymnasium  they  may  select  The  candidates  are  to  be  examined  separately, 
and  are  reqnired  to  produce  the  certificates  of  their  masters  as  to  moral  conduct 
and  proficiency. 

Tlie  conduct  of  this  examination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  head  master,  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes, 
one  (St  two  members  of  the  clergy  or  authorities  of  the  place,  and  in  Prassia  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Consistory,  in  Baden  the  Mayor,  elected  by  universal 
*faaffrage.  In  Prussia,  the  member  of  the  Provincial  Consistory  presides,  but 
his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instmction.  The 
clerical  delegate  roust  be  approved  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Province.  Besides 
the  above,  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Education  have  the  practical 
direction  of  the  examination.  In  Prussia,  there  is  moreover  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  Ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of  universities  or 
secondary  schools,  who  attend  the  examination  as  inspectors.  The  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  school  are  also  present  at  the 
oral  examination,  which,  in  certain  States,  takes  place  in  public. 

The  examination  is  both  oral  and  by  writing,  and  oompriaes  the  following 
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subjects: — German,  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  English,  Hebrew  (oblipatory  for 
future  students  of  tlieology  only),  Religion,  General  History,  Geoprrapliy,  ^Ltthe- 
matics.  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  the  elements  of  Mental  Philosophy.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  regulations  in  Prussia  for  the  final  examination : 

Written  Examination. — The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  selected 
by  the  Commissary  of  the  Government,  who  is  present,  from  a  list  fumi:$bed  by 
the  director  and  head-master  of  the  gymnasium.  Uiey  mttst  be  such  as  hate  nut 
been  apeciaUy  treated  in  the  dass-roomj  tliough  not  beyond  the  range  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils.  The  written  exercises  embrace  the  following:— (1)  A  Ger- 
man prose  composition;  (2)  A  Latin  composition,  and  so-called  ext/^mpore  exer- 
cise, in  which  tiie  master  speaks  or  reads  in  German  to  the  pupil,  who  must 
write  down  the  same  in  Latin;  (3)  Translation  from  a  Greek  autlior,  tc?iirh  has 
not  been  read  in  the  school  course^  as  well  as  from  Latin  into  Greek;  (4)  Trans- 
lation from  German  into  a  modern  language;  (5)  The  solution  of  two  questions 
in  Geometry,  and  of  two  in  analysis,  within  the  limits  of  the  course  in  those 
subjects.  Candidates  may  also,  if  they  please,  be  examined  beyond  the  re- 
quirements for  passing.  Those  who  intend  to  apply  themselves  to  theology  or 
philology  have  to  translate  a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  a  Psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The  ex- 
amination extends  over  four  days. 

Oral  Examination. — ^The  subjects  of  the  oral  examination  are  the  following: 
—(1)  General  grammar  and  prosody  of  tlie  German  language,  the  chief  epochs 
of  natural  history  and  literature,  and  tlie  national  classics;  (2)  Translation  and 
analysis  of  extracts  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Yirgil  and  Horace ;  parts  of  tlie 
examination  are  conducted  in  Latin ;  (3)  Translation  and  analysis  of  Greek 
prose,  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  on  Greek  grammar,  history, 
arts,  and  mythology;  (4)  Translation  from  French  or  Englisli  classics,  with. 
conversation ;  (5)  Questions  on  Christian  doctrines^  dogmas,  or  morals,  church 
history,  and  the  Bible ;  (6)  Arithmetic,  the  simpler  parts  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, logarithms,  and  plane  trigonometry ;  (7)  History  and  geography,  ancient 
(especi^ly  Greek  and  Roman)  and  modern  history,  and  geography  (ph^^sical, 
mathematical,  and  political) ;  (8)  Natural  history,  classification ;  (9)  Those  por- 
tions of  physics  which  can  be  treated  by  elementary  mathematics;  (10)  The 
elements  of  moral  philosophy,  psychology  and  log^c  The  future  theological 
student  has  also  to  translate  and  analyze  a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Certificate  of  Final  Examination. — After  the  examination,  the  commission 
that  has  conducted  it  proceeds,  on  a  comparison  of  notes  taken  during  its  course 
by  the  diflerent  members  (each  member  having  a  vote),  to  a  selection  of  those 
students  who  may  be  deemed  qualified  to  receive  a  certificate  called  a  certifi- 
cate of  maturity  {.]faturitatszeugniss.)  Those  w^ho  have  not  satisfied  the  exam- 
iners are  remanded  to  their  class,  but  may  again  present  theni.selves,  atler  an 
interval  of  six  months,  for  another  trial,  unless  they  are  judged  entirely  unfit 
to  pursue  a  literary  career.  The  certificate  of  maturity  is  indispensable  for 
matriculation  in  eitljer  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine  or  philosophy, 
in  one  of  the  national  universities,  for  admission  to  the  examination  for  an  aca- 
demical degree,  to  compete  for  one  of  the  bursaries  at  the  universities,  or  to  the 
government  examination,  by  which  alone  he  can  be  appointed  to  an  office  in 
State  or  Church,  or  to  practice  as  a  medical  man  or  lawyer. 

Teachers  of  Gymnasium. — ^The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  must  all  have  at- 
tended a  university,  in  which  they  enter  one  of  the  philologianl  or  pasdagd^cal 
seminaries  attached  to  the  universities.  To  qualify  for  the  different  mast(*r- 
ships  in  a  gymnasium  in  Prussia,  the  following  special  examinations  have  to  be 
passed — (1)  The  general  government  examination,  pro  factdtate  dorendi,  on 
leaving  the  university ;  (2)  For  a  special  post;  (3)  For  eveiy  step  of  promotion; 
(4)  For  a  rectorship. 

SUitistir^. — According  to  the  following  Tables,  compiled  from  Dr.  Wiese^s  Re- 
port on  the  High  Schools  of  Prussia,  {Berlin,  1869.)  and  the  School  Kalendar  of 
Dr.  Mushack6  for  1869,  there  were  for  all  the  German  population,  (72,233,147,) 
947  institutions  for  Secondary  Education,  with  12,469  teachers  and  213,976 
students.  The  number  and  grade  of  these  institutions  for  the  prmcipal  German 
States  will  be  seen  in  the  Tables  which  follow. 
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m.   SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Saperior  instruction  is  given  either  in  the  Universities,  or  in  Polytech- 
nic schools  of  the  highest  grade.  The  latter  are  usuallj  classed  and 
will  be  described  with  Special  Schools. 

The  high  standard  of  University  instruction  is  maintained  (1)  by  the 
Certificate  0/ Maturity — the  evidence  of  having  completed  in  a  satisfiio- 
tory  manner  the  eight  years*  course  of  a  Gymnasium ;  and  (2)  by  the 
government  examination  of  all  candidates  for  employment  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  pabltc  service,  or  who  aspire  to  practice  as  a 'lawyer  or 
physician,  pastor,  or  teacher — to  be  admitted  to  which,  the  candidate 
must  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  a  University  for  at  least 
three  years.  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  government  commis- 
sions, composed  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  •  The  following  summary 
is  spedadly  applicable  to  Prussia,  but  generally,  to  all  the  German  States. 

(1.)  Juriaprudence, — To  obtain  a  license  to  practice  as  a  solicitor  or  barrister, 
or  to  fill  a  State  appointmeDt  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  candidate  must .  have  ai- 
tended  at  a  University,  for  the  space  of  three  and  a  half  years,  the  lectures  on 
the  following  subjects: — Roman  Law,  Grerman  and  French  Civil  Law;  Statute 
Law  and  Common  Law  of  Prussia;  Civil  and  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure;  In- 
tematioaal  Law ;  German  State  History  and  Histoiy  of  German  Law ;  Canon 
Law ;  PUiloeophy  of  Law ;  Feudal  Law ;  Civil  Bar-practice,  and  the  Art  of  Re- 
porting; Forensic  Medicine;  and  National  Economy.  Besides  the  above,  he 
must  attend  three  courses,  at  his  choice,  in  the  (acuity  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  State  examination  fe  both  written  and  oraL  The  former  comprehends 
all  the  above-named  branches;  and  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  Romani  is  the  only 
book  allowed  him  for  reference.  The  oral  examination  is  on  Roman  Law,  the 
Common  Law  of  Baden,  Criminal  Law  and  Civil  Pleadings,  and  National 
Economy.  The  examination  commission  is  appointed  jointly  by  the  Ministries 
of  Justice,  and  Home  Affairs,  and  consists  usually  of  "Ministerial  Councilors." 

This  is  the  first  stage.  The  candidate,  who  has  passed  this  examination,  is 
called  Richispraklikant ;  has  now  to  serve  for  two  years  in  district  courts,  in 
courts  of  justice  of  different  grades,  and  in  government  offices;  and  after  having 
thus  gained  the  necessary  practice  in  these  departments,  he  is  admitted  to  the 
second  practical  examination,  before  another  commission  of  lawyers.  This 
second  examination  embraces — Constitutional  Law  of  the  State,  Common  Law, 
Criminal  Law  and.  Procedure,  the  Rules  observed  in  Civil  Pleadings.  This  is  a 
written  examination,  followed  by  an  oral  exposition  of  some  subject  relating  to 
judicial  administration,  the  conduct  of  a  prosecution  or  defense.  The  candidate 
has  placed  in  his  hands,  a  week  previous  to  his  discourse,  tiie  documents  with 
which  the  latter  is  to  deal  An  oral  examination  on  the  above  subjects  accom- 
panies the  practical  test.  The  candidate  is  now  called  ReferendariuSj  and  can 
accept  a  public  appointment,  or  practice  as  a  soUcitor  or  barrister. 

(2.)  Finance. — The  students  in  this  department  are  called  CameraXisteny  and 
are  all  destined  for  the  public  service.  It  comprehends  public  debt,  taxes,  ad- 
ministration of  public  property,  mines,  ko.  They  are  obliged  to  attend,  during 
three  years  and  a  halfj  lectures  at  a  University  on  the  following  subjects : — 
Mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  elements  of 
applied  geometry,  and  mechanics,  actuarial  and  other  calculations) ;  Zoology ; 
Botany;  Geognosy;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Agriculture;  Care  of  Forests ;  Min- 
ing; Technology;  Commercial  Science;  National  Economy ;  Finance  (theoreti- 
cai  and  practical);  Police  Regulations;  Public  Right  Besides  the  above 
course,  the  student  must  attend,  during  the  first  two  years,  one  philological, 
philosophical,  or  historical  course  of  lectures,  and  is  expected  to  continue  the 
study  of  modem  languages. 

The  State  examination  takes  plaee  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance:  it  is  conducted  by  councilors  of  this  department,  and  by  specially  ap- 
pointed examiners,  and  is  both  written  and  oral    The  written  examination 
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embraces  all  the  branches  jast  enuinerated ;  the  oral  examination,  onlj  sach 
are  deemed  appropriate  for  the  special  appointment  aimed  at  by  the  candidatei 

(3.)  Proitfitant  Theology. — The  stadeDtsof  Protestant  Theology  must  reside  at 
the  University  for  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  attend  the  following  oooTBe: 
— Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  Exegesis  of  the  same;  HistoTy 
of  the  Church  and  Dogmas ;  Dogmatics  and  Morals ;  Homiletics  and  Catechetics. 

The  student  must  then  pass  examination  before  the  director  of  the  tiieological 
seminary  connected  with  the  University  and  special  commissioners.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  admitted  into  the  theological  seminary  in  Wittenberg,  tuid 
attend  in  the  latter,  as  In  the  University,  the  following  gratuitous  lectures,  and 
receive,  besides,  a  bursary  (i.  «.,  free  board  and  lodging).  The  course  of  lec- 
tures extends  over  twelve  months,  and  comprises: — Instruction  in  preaching 
and  catechising ;  Liturgies ;  Pastoral  Doctrine  (comprising  primary  education ; ; 
Church  Law ;  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  Practice 
in  discussion  and  argument. 

The  student  now  presents  himself  for  the  State  examination,  the  first  test 
being  the  delivery  of  a  sermon.  This  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  a  pre- 
liminary and  a  principal  one.  The  preliminary  examination  includes  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — Oral  translation  and  explanation  of  Roman  and  Greek  au- 
thors ;  Latin  composition ;  Translation  from  Hebrew  and  exposition ;  General 
History ;  Mathematics  and  Physics.  The  principal  examination  includes  :-^hurch 
History;  Hermeneutics,  criticism  and  exegesis;  Dogmatics;  Morals;  Homi- 
letics ;  Catechetics ;  Philosophy  (logic,  psjychology,  anthropology,  philosophy  of 
religion,  practical  philosophy).  Having  passed  this  examination,  the  candidate 
must  first  serve  two  years  as  a  curate,  before  he  can  be  appointed  a  pastor. 

(4.)  Roman  CcUIiolic  Theology. — Students  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  in 
Germany  must  have  already  passed  their  examination  of"  maturity  "  before  State 
commissioners.  The  law  prescribes  a  residence  of  three  years  at  the  University. 
The  number  and  kind  of  theological  lectures  to  l^  attended  by  the  student  ia 
appointed  by  the  bishop ;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  government  being 
at  all  times  engaged  in  a  vigorous  contest  for  supremacy.  But  the  State  requires 
that  a  student  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  shall  have  received  a  general  literary 
education  before  he  is  admitted  to  any  office  in  his  church ;  all  diurch  appoint- 
ments in  Germany  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secular  government  Be- 
sides the  theoretical  lectures,  attendance  on  the  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  phi- 
losophy and  history  is  enjoined ;  and  the  State  prescribes  also  a  general  literary 
examination,  common  both  for  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  candidates  of 
theology,  in  the  following  subjects : — Latin  Composition ;  Explanation  of  easier 
Greek  authors;  History  of  Philosophy :  General  History  and  German  History; 
History  of  German  Literature ;  Constitution  and  Administrative  Law. 

(6.)  Instructors  in  Secondary  Schools. — Teachers  in  a  gymnasium  or  EShert 
Burgerschule^  must,  in  addition  to  a  theoretical  examination,  after  two  years' 
practice,  also  pass  a  practical  one.  There  are  two  classes  of  teachers — ^viz.,  (1) 
j)hiIological,  and  (2)  mathematical  and  scientific.  Both  classes  must  spend  three 
years  at  a  university.  The  mathematical  and  scientific  teacher  may  also,  after 
two  years'  university  study,  attend  in  the  third  year  a  Polytechnic  schooL  The 
Philological  Students  have  to  attend  the  following  lectures: — Archaeology; 
Grammar  and  Prosody ;  Roman  and  Greek  authors,  six  at  least ;  Roman  and 
Greek  antiquities,  history  and  literature;  Arithmetic;  Physics;  Paedapc^y. 
Besides  these  lectures,  the  students  are  to  read  accurately  the  following  au- 
thors :7-Horaer,  Herodotus,  Sophodes,  Horace,  Cassar,  Xenophon,  Vii^,  iivy, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  others. 

At  Berlin,  Breslau,  Stettin,  Halle,  and  Magdeburg,  there  is  a  pedagogical  sem- 
inary, in  which  candidates  can  attend  exercises  during  two  years.  There  is 
also  a  historical  seminary  for  special  students  and  teachers  of  history  at  Ber- 
lin, Bonn  and  Konigsberg. 

The  MaihemaUcal  and  SdinUJic  Stttdents  and  Teachers  AUend  the  following  lec- 
tures : — Arithmetic  Algebra^  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Grcometry  and  Mechanics,  DiflTerential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Surveying,  Ac.,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany.  Besides  these 
professional  lectures,  they  are  obliged  to  attend,  at  their  option,  three  philologi- 
cal and  historical  courses.    Both  the  philological  and  the  mathematical  and 
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seientific  candidates  have  first  to  pass  a  common  examination;  mibsequently 
each  of  the  two  classes  has  special  examinations. 

The  spedal  examination  for,  philologists  consists  again  of  three  grades: — 
(1)  .FbrTnofexamen,  (2)  i^Aifexamen,  and  (3)  ^ocAexameni  in  History,  Grorman, 
French,  and  English  or  Philosophy,  according  to  choice.  Optional  subjects: 
Mathematics,  Natural  History,  French,  English,  Hebrew.  All  is  accurately 
prescribed  in  detail.  , 

The  special  examination  for  mathematical  and  scientiflc  candidates  is  of  three 
grades:  (1)  Mathematics,  (2)  Natural  Sciences,  (3)  Optional  examination  in  cer- 
tain branches.  All  details  minutely  prescribed.  The  Ck>mmi8sion  of  Examin- 
ers is  appointed  by  the  minister  in  cooperation  with  the  Supreme  Ck)uncil  of 
Education. 

To  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslao,  Grie&wald,  Konigsberg  and 
Munster,  a  philological  seminary  is  attached,  consisting  of  two  sections,  a  lower 
and  an  upper.  The  lower  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin, 
to  Greek  composition  and  current  reading  of  authors.  The  upper  seminary  is 
devoted  to  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  Latin  authors,  in  methodical  and 
psedagogical  exposition,  philological  and  critical  exercises. 

(6.)  Medicine. — ^The  medical  student  must  attend  the  university  for  four  years. 
His  course  of  studies  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  preliminaiy  and  the  purely 
medical  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  is  admitted  to  his  preliminary  examina- 
tion (fee  40  florins.)  The  preliminary  course  includes  the  following  obligatory 
lectures: — ^Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Geognosy,  Physics,  Chemistry  (theo- 
retical and  practical,)  Anatomy  with  dissections,  Physiology,  and  three  sub- 
jects, at  his  option,  in  the  faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Art 

Having  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  the  medical  student  has  to 
attend,  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  university  course,  the  following 
lectures: — General  and  special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Comparative, 
Pathological;  and  Chirui^cal  Anatomy ;  Opthahnics;  Chirurgy,  with  exercises 
in  operations,  application  of  machines,  and  dressing;  Obstetrics,  Pharmacy, 
Materia  Medica,  Public  Hygiene,  Diseases  of  domestic  animals^  History  of 
Medicine. 

Besides  these  lectures,  the  stndent  must  attend  a  clinical  course  in  Medicine, 
Ghirurgery  and  Obstetrics,  and  obstetrical  clinics,  and  practice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor.  Having  thus  gone  through  the  prescribed  course,  he  is 
admitted  to  the  chief  examination  (fee,  sixty  florina)  The  examination  is  both 
oral  and  written — ^in  the  examination  haU,  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  at  tfie 
sick-bed.  The  license  to  practice  is  not  granted  until  the  candidate  has  passed 
his  examination  in  medicine,  in  surgery,  and  in  midwifery;  and  not  for  one  of 
these  branches  only. 
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SPBCIAL  BCHOOUB  OF  AGRICULTURB  AJSD  BUBAL  BCONOMT. 

1.  AORICITLTDRX. 

(Sehooli  marked  ^*)  are  ipedal  aokoolf ;  ^om  marked  (t)  are  of  the  higfaeat  gnde  of  the 
el«M  to  which  they  belong.] 


LOCATIOir. 


Town. 


Annaberg... 
BaderKleben . 
Baiendorf . . 
Baireuth  .... 

Banhof 

Beberbeek.. 

Berlia 

Birtnltan  ,.. 
Brnntiwick . . 

BrQnn 

CarUhof 

CarUmhe ... 


ChroKtowo 

Clove 

Coantanee 

Czerak 

Darmstadt 

Dcnkllngen 

Dlesdorf 

Doabrawets 

Dransfeld 

Dresden 

Bbrttorf 

Ec>itemach 

Eldenn 

Ellwargen 

Frankeiifelde 

Freyblng 

Q:(«»Bcn 

Glichow 

G  oti  Ingen-Weendo . 

Gritz 

Orosvaa 

Hnlle 

Hasenfelde 

Hepen 

Herford 

H'Idesheim 

Ht»h«Dbeira 

Hracholnsk 

Jena 

Irnbarding 

KaadiB 

Kannstadt 

Kanfbetiren 

Klrchberg 

Kloitemeabnrg. . . . 

Ku'hen 

Laibaeh 

Laadiihnt 

Liebtfnhof 

Lebwerda 

Lfl'Unghaasen 

Karlinrg 

MOdling 

Nett-Algen 

NeU'Deckerhof 

Meaenborg 


State. 


Pmiiia 

...do 

Aofltria. 

Bavaria 

Pmisia 

...do 

...do 

...do 

BraiiRwick  .. 

Aastrla 

Mecklenburg 
Baden :. 


Pmirta 

...do 

Baden 

Pranla 

Hetit!ie«DarmBtadt 

Pmmia 

...do 

Anstria 

Hanover , 

Saxony 

Hanover , 

Wflrtemberg  .... 

Pmwia 

WQrtemberg . .  .. 

Prmtida 

Bavaria 

H  eMse-Darmstadt. 

Pmaaia 

Hanover 

Anstria 

...do 

Pmnia 

....do  

...do 

...do 

Hanover 

WUrtembnrg.... 

Antitria 

Saxe-Weimar. . . . 

Anntria 

...do 

WUrtemberg 

Bavaria 

Wflrtfmberg .... 

Austria 

Anhalt 

Austria 

Bavaria 

....do 

Austria ... 

Pmisla 

Austria 

....do 

AuKtria 

Bavaria 

....do 


Nameb 


Agrieultural  BehooL 

Do. 
School  of  Rural  Economy* 
Agricultural  SchooL 

Do. 
School  of  Rural  Eoonomy. 

Do. 
Agricnltnral  SchooL 

Normal  School  for  the  Cultivatioii  of  Flax.* 
School  of  Rural  Eoonomy. 

Da 
School  of  Gardening.* 
School  of  Fruit  Culture.* 
Winter  School  of  Rural  Economy. 
Agricultural  SchooL 
Middle  School  of  Rural  Economy. 
School  of  Meadow  Culture.* 

Do.* 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Industrj. 
Agricultural  SchooL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pref&tory  School  of  Agrieultura. 
Agricultural  SchooL 

Do. 
Academy  of  Rural  Economy.f 
Agricultural  SchooL 
School  for  Shepherds.* 
Agricultural  and  Trade  SchooL 
School  of  Rural  Economy. 
Agricultural  SchooL 
Academy  of  Rural  Economy.f 
School  of  Rural  Eoonomy. 
Agricultural  SchooL 
School  of  Rural  Economy. 
Agricultural  Sobool. 

Improvement  School  of  Rural  Economy* 
School  of  Rural  Economy. 
Agricultural  SchooL 

Do. 

Do. 
Higher  School  of  Rural  Economy.f 
National  School  of  Agriculture. 
Agricultural  SchooL 
School  of  Rural  Eoonomy. 
School  of  Trade  and  Rural  Eoonomy. 
Agricultural  SchooL 
School  of  Vine  and  Fruit  Ctiltore.* 
School  for  Gardeners.* 
School  of  Rural  Eoonomy. 
School  of  Trade  and  Rural  Economy. 
School  of  Rural  Economy. 
Agricultural  SchooL 

Do. 
School  of  Vine  Culture.* 
Improvement  Sehool  of  Rural  Economy. 
School  of  Rural  Economy. 
Agricultural  SehooL 

Do. 
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AOBICULTUBB— Continiied. 


LOCATIOir. 

• 

Town. 

State. 

Neotitsehein 

Anitrla 

Agrienltnral  BchooL 

Do. 
IfUchool  of  Ifeadow  Coltnn.* 

Offonbnrg .......... 

Wttitemberif .... 
Baden 

Pfirentach 

Bavaria 

Achool  of  AflTlnnltiinL 

Do 

....do  ........... 

School  of  Meadow  Caltore.* 

Plgffwitw 

Saxofiy  r  *.*-*.. . 

School  of  Bnral  Economj. 
Agricultural  SchooL 
Do. 

Polkow 

Prnula 

PoddbIaii..  ...... ... 

....do  ........... 

PODDelwlorf 

....do  ........... 

Aeademy  of  Rural  EeonoBiy.t 
Higher  School  of  Bnral  Bconomj.t 
Aeademy  of  Rural  Eeonomy.t 
Agricultural  SchooL 
Do. 

Preetz... ........... 

Holstein 

Pnuuia. ......... 

Proftk&Q ............ 

Babia 

Anitria 

Bararia. ........ 

Ratisbon 

....  do  ........... 

Winter  Hcnool  ot  Knral  EeoDomy. 
School  of  Bnral  Economy. 
Agricultural  SchooL 

Improvement  School  of  BiitbI  Eeonomy* 
AffricQltnral  School. 

Regenwaldo 

Belfeutein ......... 

Pnueia ...... .... 

....do  ........... 

Hheinbach .... ..... 

do 

Riraenrodt 

....do  ........... 

Sahs  8<nicl ..... .... 

....do  ........... 

School  for  Oardenert.* 

Sehellen 

do 

Agricultural  SehooL 

Do. 
School  of  Pruetlcal  Farming. 
AgrleoUural  SchooL 
School  of  Meadow  Culture.* 

Schenerfeld 

flchlftlKhcim ..... 

Cobnrg-CKitha . .. 
Bavaria ......... 

Prutuda 

Sieffen  ............. 

....  do  ........... 

fiDltEiim. 

....do  .- 

Agrtenltural  SehooL 
High  School  of  Rural  Economy.t 
Academy  of  Agrienltnre  and  Foreatrj.t 
School  for  SheDberdL* 

Tabor. ............. 

Austria 

Sazonv 

BaTaila 

Tbamnidt 

ThftDven  ....*...... 

TroTei  .... ........ 

Prussia 

School  of  Meadow  Gnltiire.* 

Trietdorf . . . . . ...... 

Bavaria ......... 

Agricultural  SchooL 

Central  High  School  of  Boral  Eeoooaj.f 

School  of  Vinevards.* 

Welhenttephan 

Welnsbenr 

....  do  .... ....... 

Wiirtemberg.... 
Prntsla.......... 

Wielowics 

Agricultural  SchooL 

High  School  of  Bnral  fioonomy.t 

Vienna 

Anstria.....  .... 

Do 

....do  ........... 

Wleiibaden 

Nassan 

School  of  Bnral  Economy. 
Agricultur.il  SchooL 

ImpTovennent  School  of  Bonl  Eoonoay. 
Agrlenltural  SchooL 

Wtelno 

Prasida. ......... 

Wiirsbarff 

Bavaria 

Xanton. ..... ....... 

Prussia. ......... 

Znaitn...... ........ 

Austria.... ..... 

Da 

Zodel 

PruMlAr.. 

Do. 

S.  FORKSTIir. 


AsehafFenbnrg 

AuBsee 

Berlin : 

Brunswick 

Carlsmhe 

DOben 

Blsenadi 

Freiburg 

Hinterbriihl 

Hohenheim 

Kiel 

KSnigsberg 

Krentz 

Leoben.. .......... 

Mariabmnn 

Mtlnden .„. 

Nagny 

Neustadt-Ebersw'lde 

Przibram 

Schemnltz 

Thorandt 

Weisswasser 

Wlndflchael 


Bavaria 

Austria 

Prussia 

Brunswick 

Baden 

Pmsela 

Saxe- Weimar  ... 

Prussia 

Austria 

Wiirtemberg.... 

Holstein 

Prussia 

Austria 

....do  ........... 

...do 

Hanover 

Austria 

Pruflsia 

Auiitria 

...do 

Saxony 

Austria 

...do 


Central  School  of  Foreitxy.t 
School  of  Forestry. 
School  for  Huntsmen. 
School  of  Forestry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
School  of  Forest  Culture. 
Academy  of  Forestry.! 
School  of  Forestry. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Academy  of  Forestrr. 

Do.t 
School  of  Forestry. 

Da 

Da 
Academy  of  Forestry. 

Dat 
School  of  Forestry. 

Do. 
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3.  Special  Schools  or  YJcriBiirABT  Scibkce. 


Berlin 

•  Do... 
Caridmhe 
Dresden.. 
OiemMm  .. 
OSttingen 
HanoTcr  . 
If  arbarg . 
lAnnich  .. 
MAnster  .. 
Schwerin  . 
Stuttgart  . 
Vienna  ... 


Prnuia 

...do 

Badeo 

Saxony 

Hosw*  Damstadt. 

Hanover 

...do 

HesHf-Casael  .... 

Bavaria 

PruMsia 

Mocdlenburg  . . . . 
Wflrtcmbtirg  .... 
Autttria 


Veterinarv  SehooL 

Military  School  of  Vetarlnary  Pnottoa. 

Veterinary  SdiooL 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 


SPECIAL  SCUOOXJ3  OF  ARCHITECTUBJB. 
DCStON  AND  COMSTEUCnON. 


Berlin 

*Pni8iiia 

Academy  of  Archlteotare.t 
Practical  School  of  Ansbitectura. 

Do 

....  do  ........... 

Bre^laa  ............ 

...•do  ........... 

Practical  School  of  Art  and  Arohitectpre. 
School  of  Architecture  and  Bni^eeiiag. 
Practical  School  of  Archltebtora 
Da 

Carlaruhe 

Baden ......  .... 

ChemnltB 

Gobnrff ......  ...... 

Saxony ......... 

Cobnrg-Ootha. .. 
Prussia. 

Dantzie 

School  of  Art  and  Trade. 

Dresden  ........... 

Haxonv  t  . . .  - « ^ , . 

Practical  School  of  Arofaiteeture.f 

Rlnenaeh 

Pmatia.... 

School  of  ArchiipetQre  and  Trade. 

Erftirt 

Praetlcal  School  of  Art  and  Architaotiirtb 

Halbenttadt 

do 

School  of  Architecture  and  Trada 

Hechlngen 

. . .  do  ........... 

Da 

Holsmindaa 

Idsteln   

Bmnswlek 

NasMia  ......... 

Practical  School  of  Architecture. 
Da 

Kaken-Nordheim . . . 
Kdnis>Jienr ......... 

Saxe- Wclniar  . . . 
PruKsIa 

S<  hool  of  Architecture  and  Trada 
School  of  Art  and  Archiiectarcf 

iLPOiOlQ  ••••*•  •■*••• 

...  .do  ........... 

Do. 

Leipatc 

Magdeborg 

Mnnich 

Saxony  

Pmsfcla.. 

Practical  School  of  Arobitectare. 
Pmrtical  Srbool  of  Art  »pd  Architeetnm. 

Bavaria 

Practical  School  of  Arahilectarat 

Nlpnbnrg 

Haaovsr 

Saxony  ........ 

Bavaria 

Pmysla 

Da 

Plaaen ...... 

Da 

Ratisbon 

Da 

Saarbriick 

Reboot  of  Architecture  and  Trada 

Stuturart 

Wflrtcmborg 

Saxe- Weimar  ... 
Saxonv  ......... 

College  of  Architectnra* 

School  of  Architecture  and  Trade. 

Prartlcnl  Sfiiool  of  Ardiitfrcturft. 

Weimar 

jUtiea 

f Coanes  of  Initruetioo,  both  theoretical  and  praetleal,  in  the  deilga  and  congtraoHott  of 
baJldlngB  exUt  In  all  polytechnic  nchouU.] 

POLYTECHNIC  AND  OTHBB  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

(Under  the  general  designation  of  Pelyteahnle,  Aa,  are  in<duded  almoit  every  variety  of 
Ipecial  inftmctlon  la  civil  engineering,  oonitraetion  of  all  kinds,  (bnildingf»  maeUnery, 
roadi,  Ac.,)  technology,  maohiaery,  *a| 


Aix-la>Chapclie. 

Ambery 

Annaberg 

A«ehaffenbnrg.. 

Amipach 

Aog>>burg 

Do. ;..... .. 

Do 

Do 

Balreutk 

Bamberg 

Barmen , 

Berctiteu;adiiA.. 
Beilin 


Pninla.. 
Bavaria . 
Saxony . 
Bavaria . 
...do  ... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do  .. 
....do.., 
.-..do  .. 
....do  .. 
Pnusia. 
Bavaria 
Pniiida. 


Polytechnic  SdiooLt 
Trade  S^hooL 
School  of 
Trade  School 

Da 
Technical  Real-Gyinnari«m, 
Trade  School 

School  of  Machine  C<>BiitniGtion«t 
Praetleal  Gourte  for  Breweta. 
Trade  School 

Da 
Higher  and  Lowor  Trade  School 
School  of  Induttry  and  Drawing. 
Boyal  Trada  Aoademy.t 
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POLTTBCHMIC  SCHOOIA  &C.— Co&tlllVed. 


LOCATIOV. 


Town. 


B«rlfn 

Do.... 
Do...- 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

Bielefeld.. 

Bochaxn... 

Bningwick 


Brlesen 
BrOmi.. 
Do. 


Carlsruhe 

Do 

Caatt>l... 

Do 

CbMIuUtE 

Do i.. 

Coblents 

C!oIogoe , 

Dantzio 

Darmntadt 

Drebach  ............ 

Dresden 

Do 

Do , 

Echtemwdk ....:... . 

EInbeck 

Elberfeld 

Do 

Erftirt 

Do 

ErUngen.... , 

Frankenberg 

Frankfort-on-Main . , 
Frankfort-on-Oder . . 

Freysing 

OarniMh , 

GdrllU 

GrtU 


Graudeoi 

Orttneberg  . . . . 
Oiimpendorf... 

Hagen 

Halle 

Hamburg 

Do 

Hanoyer 

HUdeahelm.... 

Hof 

Ingolstadi .... 
Innnbrtick  .... 

Do 

Iserlohn 

Jena , 

KaiMnlantem 

Kempten 

KonigBbeig.... 
Krefeld 

Do 

Landaa 

Landshat 

lielpslc 

Da 

Xjcmberg 

Liegnita 


Stafee. 


Prnwia.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Bnuuiwiek 


Prnnla. 
Atttftria 
...do  .. 


Baden 

...:do 

Heam-Canel 

....do 

Saxony  

do 

PmiHfto... 

....do 

...do 

Heaie-Damistadt 

Saxony 

....do 

....do 

...  do... 

Lnzembnrg 

Hanover 

PrnsDia 

....do 

....do 

....do 

'Bavaria 

Saxony ,... 

Frankfort 

Pros.la 

Bavaria 

...do 

Prawda 

Austria 


Prastla 

...do 

AoBtria 

Pmssla 

...do 

Hamburg..... 

...do 

Hanover 

...do 

Bavaria 

Bavaria 

Austria.. 

....do 

Pruwia.. 

Baxe>Weiniar. 

Bavaria 

Bavaria 

PruHsla 

....do 

....do 

Bavaria 

....do 

Saxony 

....do 

Austria 

PnUHia 


KaoM 


Art  and  PraeUce  SebooL 
Scbool  of  Telegraphy. 
School  of  Drawing: 
City  Trade  School 
Normal  Sebool  of  Drawing. 
Women's  School  of  Drawing. 
Trade  Scbool. 

Do. 
"  CaroUnnm  CoTlpgen.  *  School  of  Te( 
merce.  Agrieoltarey  and  Forrairy,  or 
School,  f 

Trade  School ;  Trade  School  for  Glrin 
Tecfanleal  lostitute. 

Trade   School,  in   four  diviaions,  (arcfalleetcme. 
machinery;  drawing,  and  piactimi  dteniUlrj^ 
Polytechnic  SchooU 
Trade  School. 
Higher  Trade  ScbooL 
Scbool  of  Drawing. 
Royal  Higher  Trade  Sdiool.* 
Weaving  Scbool  for  OveraoenL 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 

Da 
Polytechnic  School  f 
School  of  Lace-making;, 
Polytechnic  SehooLf 
Scbool  of  Stenography;. 
Scbool  of  Weaving. 
Polytedinic  ScfaooLt 
Weatvlng  SchooL 
IndUMtrial  High  SchooL 
Higher  Weaving  SchooL 
Trade  School. 
Institute  of  Ffiannaqr. 
Trade  ScbooL  • 

Technical  (Trade)  SchooL 
Polytechnic  SchooLt  * 

Trade  SdiooL 

Da 
Drawing  Sdiool  fbr  Artiaaaa. 
Trade  ScbooL 
**Johanncum«'*  a  school  for  differoat 

■denect 
Trade  SchooL 

Normal  School  of  Weaving  and  Manufacti 
Higher  Weaving  SdkOoL 
Trade  SchooL 

Da 

Do. 
Pdiool  for  Joumeynwa  BaildBi& 
Polytechnic  School.* 
Higher  Trade  SchooL 
Trade  SchooL 
Trade  ScbooL 

Do. 
Industrial  Sebool  for  Drawing  aad 
Trade  SchooL 
Pharmaceutical  Lutltuta. 
Trade  SdiooL 

Da 

Da 
Higher  Weaving  SchooL 
Mechanical  School  for  Journey  men  Bulldatm. 
Trade  SchooL 

Da 
School  lor  ArMsana. 
Scbool  for  Printers. 
Polytechnic  SchooL 
Trade  SchooL 
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POLTTECMiac  Schools,  Ac— Conttnned. 


tOCATION. 


Town. 


Liiubaeh ., 

Lllbeck 

Mannheim 

Memmingen 

Mfllheim 

HnDieh..; 

D«.-.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IfQnster 

Kedbarg 

K5rdiiog«n 

Nnrembcrg 

Do 

Do 

Do 

OeUniU 

Offenbach 

Obrdrnff 

Partenkirch«n 

Paaaan 

Do 

Potfldam 

Fragno 

Do 

RatUbon 

Roftock 

Saarbrtlck 

Schneeberg 

fichweidniii 

Scbweinfoit 

Speler  ...,^ 

Do 

8tein-Scb5naa 

StetUn .*. 

Straimnd 

Btranblng 

Stattgart 

Do 

Trevei. 

Waldnhnt 

Werdan 

Vienna 


Do 

Do 

Do 

WIe«baden 
Wonni...., 


Wnnsledol... 
Wttrzbnrg.... 

Do 

Zweibrteken 


Stoto. 


SazottT 

Ltibeek 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Prnaada 

Bavaria 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

Pninla 

Bavaria 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

Saxonv 

HeMe-Darmttadt 
Saz6*Cob'g*Ootba 
Bavaria 

....do 

Pmnia 

Anstria 

....do 

Bavaria 

MeclLittnburg .... 

Prunxia 

Saxony  

Prnssia 

Bavaria 

....do 

....do 

Angtria 

Prnsida 

....do 

Bavaria 

WtUrteiuberg .... 

do 

Prnwla 

Baden 

Saxony  

Autftria 


...do 

....do 

....do 

Maman , 

Heme'Dannstadt. 


Bavaria 
....do  .. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Naana. 


Special  School  for  WeavinCt 

Trade  SchooL    ' 

City  Weaving  SchooL 

Trade  SchooL 

lilffher  Weaving  SchooL 

Polytechnic  SchooL 

Technical  Indnitrial  SohooL 

Trade  SchooL 

School  of  Applied  Arta. 

Sdiool  of  Arta  for  Olrli. 

Trade  SchooL 

Do. 

Do. 
Technical  Beal>0]rmnatlnm, 
Technical  IndoHtrlal  SebooL 
District  Trade  SchooL 
School  of  Applied  Art. 
School  of  Embroidery. 
Industrial  School  of  Art. 
Trade  SchooL 

Workman's  School  of  Drawing. 
Higher  Weaving  School. 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
State  Technical  Inttftnta. 
Technical  School  of  Dyeing  and  Frintlagi 
Trade  SchooL 
Higher  Trade  Academy.t 
Trade  SchooL 
School  of  Lace-making.* 
Trade  SohooL 

Do. 
Technical  Real-Gjrmnaslnm. 
School  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
School  of  Drawing  tow  Workers  in  Qtiam, 
Trade  SchooL 

Do, 

Da 
Two  Trade  Improvement  Schools. 
Polytechnic  SchooLt 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
Higher  Weaving  SchooL 
School  for  tralnlDg  Teaohera  in  the  Fbyrfeal 

Sciences. 
Polytechnic  SchooLt 
School  of  Applied  Art 
Trade  SchooL 
Polytechnic  School.t 
School  for  Beer  Brewen  and  HannAwnmn  ol 

Yeast  and  Vinegar. 
Trade  SchooL 
Technical  Beal-Gymnaalnm 
Trade  SohooL 

Dou 
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[Ihstractlon  in  mlneralogjr,  mefanarg7,  mining,  engineering,  Slid 
given  in  the  oniTenity  and  laboratories  of  BerlLo,  Vienna,  Honikdi,  and  all  the  xudfrnrmUm 
of  Germany.] 


locahor. 

Kama. 

Town. 

State. 

Altenberg .......... 

Saxtaty 

Mining  BcbooL* 

Sebool  of  Mining  and  Progpeeflas. 
Academy  of  Mining.t 
Mining  Bchool. 
Academy  of  Mining;? 
Mining  BebooL 
Bchool  of  MetaUugy. 
Mining  SchooL 
Dou 

Amberg  ......  ..... 

Bayarui.... 

Berlin 

Pralnla...  .... 

Bochnm  ......  ..... 

do 

Clansthal........... 

Hanover 

Nanaan 

Dillenbnnr  ......... 

Diiren .............. 

Pmimia. ........ . 

EiHleben 

....do  ........... 

CsBen 

....do  . .......... 

Freiberg 

BaXonT  ..,.,«-.. 

Mining  BehooL 

Da                            « 

Do 

....do  . .......... 

Halberetadt 

Pmnia  ••...■>.. . 

Karbiti 

Austria 

....do    ........a.. 

Dew 

Klagenftirt ........ 

Da 

Leoben...... ....... 

Aeadenqr  of  MiBiag.f 
Minlnff  BebooL 

Do 

....  do  ........... 

Praibram 

Aeademy  of  MinlBg.t 
Mining  BehooL      . 
Da 

Saarbriick 

Prassla 

Biegen 

Bteben 

....do 

Bararia 

Do. 

Tamowiti  ....«■.... 

Prussia. 

Da 

Waldenbnnr . ....... 

....do  .....••••.. 

Do. 

Zwiekan  ........... 

ftazoOT  ....  - .... 

School  of  Coal  Miniof. 

Bpkcial  Schools  of  Music. 


Berlin 

Pnissta 

Institute  for  Cbnr<di  Muiia 

Do..*. 

....do  ........... 

Music  School  for  Compodtton  a|id  Bsnao^y. 
Music  SchooL 

Breiilan  ............ 

....  do  ..... ...... 

Cassel 

HessC'Cassel .... 

Prussia.., 

....do  ........... 

Saxony  ......... 

Conservatory  of  Muiia 
Musical  lustltnto. 

Coblenti 

Cologne 

Dreitden. ........... 

Conservatory  of  Mnito.t 
Dow 

DflfMPldorf 

Prussia.......... 

Music  SchooL 

Frankfort-on-Main . . 
Or&tz 

Frankfort 

AnMrIa 

Da 
Conservatory  of  Moala 
Music  SchooL 

Hambnrg  .......... 

Ham'borg 

Baden. ......... ■ 

Heidelberg 

Da 

Leipttic ............. 

Saxooy  ......... 

Do.t 

Lnxembarg 

Munich 

liuxdmburg 

Bavaria 

Do. 

Mude  SchooLt 

Praflnie ............. 

Austria 

Prussia 

Conservatory  of  Mute* 
Do. 

Stettin 

Btattflcart. 

Wartemberg 

Prussia ....  1 .... . 

Music  School. 

Treves ...  ...... 

Do. 

Vienna  ............. 

Afiitria 

Conservatory  of  Mvil&t 
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Spkcial  Schools  or  Commxrcjl 

LOCATION. 

Name. 

Town. 

State. 

Berlin. 

Pmsila 

AuHtrla 

Brempn 

PniMiia .......... 

Coounerolal  ScbooL 

Botcen  ......  ...... 

Do.                                                    .    • 

Brv-mAa  ............ 

Da 

Srvyluu  ......  ...... 

Do,  • 

f!arlr>ruh6  .......... 

Baden  .......... 

Do. 

(Ihemnlti ..  ........ 

Saxony 

Do. 

Coblcots  ........... 

PrQiwia.  ••■.•.«.. 

Do. 

DiLXltZC      ..«•«.•••■• 

... -do  ........... 

Comroereial  Academy.* 
Conunerclal  SchooL 

Dpttmn ...... ....... 

Anbalt 

Dra^dcn  ■.••..••.... 

Smzoov  ......... 

Do. 

Erf  art    

PrnMia. .......J. 

Do. 

Fraakfort-on-Main. . 

Fttrth. 

OcrH  ......  ........ 

Frankfort 

BaTaria 

RauM-Scllleits. .. 
Saxe-Cob'g-Ootha 
Austria  ......... 

Do. 
Commerdal  and  Trade  SchooL 
Commerelfd  School  and  High  SchooL 

Ootha 

Commercial  School. 

GrlLtz 

Commercial  Academy.* 
Commercial  and  Trade  SchooL 

Hanover ........... 

Hooover 

•  «  •  •  do     m   ■••••••••« 

HildeHhelm ......... 

Higher  Commercial  School.* 

Letoiiic ............. 

Aazotit  .*..-••*  r 

Commercial  School :  School  for  Dealers  in  Books. 

liindun....**  •••••■* 

Bavaria 

Labock 

Conm^^roial  and  Trade  SchooL 

Lfib<*ck 

Practical  Commercial  Academy  and  SchooL* 

Magdebnrg 

Mmiich 

Prussia. 

Bavaria ......... 

Do. 

Nnremtierff ......... 

do 

Dou 

Offf  nbRch  ...■■..... 

Heise-Darmitadt. 
Austria 

Do. 

Olmtitx. 

Do. 

Pnurae  ..,..tt*.-t. 

....do   ......a.... 

Commercial  Academy.* 
Commercial  SchooL 

Reicb^nberg 

ItoHtoek ............ 

Austria 

Mecklonb'g>Seh  . 
Austria 

Do. 

xrleate 

Academy  of  Commerce  and  NaTigatkm.* 
Commercial  School. 

TllbinKen 

Wdrtemborg .... 
Austria 

Weimar 

Do. 

Vftenna 

Commercial  Academy.  * 

Do 

....do  ........... 

Higher  Commercial  Ini^ltatlon. 
Commercial  School. 

Do 

....do    ..........a 

Do .• 

•...do  ........... 

Com.  and  Trades  School  of  Woman's  Trade  Asso. 

Zwickau  ...*....... 

Saxony  ......... 

Commercial  SchooL 

Spkcial  Schools  of  NATioATiOH. 


AUona 

Barth 

Bremen .... 
Dantzic... 

Do 

Elsfleth  .... 

Emden 

FIschland.. 
Grabow  .... 

Do 

Orflndeich  . 
Hamburg . . 

Do 

Kiel 

KSnlgsberg. 

Leer 

Lelpido 

Lflbvck  .... 

Memel 

Papenbarg . 

Piilan 

Rostock.... 

Stettin 

Stralsund  .. 
Timmel.... 
Trieste  .... 
Wolgast.... 
Wnstrow  . . 


Holvteln 

Prussia 

Bremen 

Prussia 

...do 

Oldenburg 

Hanoyer 

Mecklenburg . . . . 

Prussia 

....do  


Hamburg 

...do 

Holsteln 

PmasOa 

Hanoyer 

Saxony , 

LObeck 

Prussia 

Hanoyer 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg .... 

Prussia 

....do 

Hanoyer 

Austria 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg.... 


School  of  Nayigatton. 
School  for  Pilots. 
School  of  Naylgatton. 
First  Dock  SchooL 
School  of  Nayigatioii. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dou 
School  of  ShiphnlldlBg^ 
School  6t  Nayigation. 

Do. 
Sailors'  School. 
Nayal  Cadet  Academy. 
School  of  NayigatlMi. 

Do. 
School  for  Fllota. 
School  of  MayigattOB. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Marine  Academy. 
Elementary  School  of  Nayiffstlflii. 
School  of  Maylgatlon. 
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muTAKT  Schools. 


LOCATION. 


Town, 


Anklfutt 

Anoablir^ . . . 
Beofcbfrg  ^.. 
B^liu 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bibcrich 

BrunbWick  . . . 
Carlbruhe  .... 

CaKael 

Culm 

DrvHden 

Do 

EDg^nt 

Erfnrt 

Fiitchaa 

Hanover 

Do 

Do 

JQlIch 

Knttenberg... 
Lndwlgsburg 

Marbnrg 

Mnoloh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NeliM........ 

Oldenburg.... 

Oranieiiiitein . . 
P16n -...,.... 

PotudAin 

Do 

bo 

Do 

Do 

Preitra 

StPdlten.... 

Sehwedt 

Bchwerln 


Spmidaa 

BtnisB 

Btnttgart 

Tnlln 

Wahlntadt 

Weiiwent'eLi  .... 
WeiMklrehen... 
Vienna 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vienna  mibnrbe. 
Znaim 


Bute. 


Prania 

...  do... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do  

....do 

....do    

BniDHwick  ..... 

Baden 

Hestie-Cafleel... 

PrnMda 

Saxony 

do 

PrnHua 

....do  

....do 

Hanover 

....do  

....do  

Pmiiida 

AuHtria 

Wiirtembcrg'.... 

Aontria 

Bavaria 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Pmnla 

-Oldenburg 

Nawsan 

HolBteln 

Pnuiida 

....de  

....do 

....do 

....do 

AoBtria 

....do 

Pmnla 

Mecklenboig' 
Bchwerin. 

Pmsaia 

AnstHa 

Wurtemberg  ... 

Austria 

Pmada 

....do 

Anrtria 

....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Name. 


Mllitaiy  School  for  the  llth  Aimy  Coipc. 
Military  School  for  Both. 
Cadet  School.* 
•Military  Academy.t 
Cadet  School." 

Central  Miiitary  Gymnastic  School. 
Staff  School.t 

United  Artillery  and  Engineer  School. 
School  for  Non-commicaiontrd  Officenu 
Cadei  School.* 

School  for  "  Landwehr"  (militia)  Offieen 
Military  SchooLt 
Ciulet  School.* 
Cadet  and  Artillery  SehooL* 
Military  Riding  School. 
Foarth  ProvLm  Military  School. 
Military  School  forthe4th,7th,and8t2i  Army  Gofps. 
Lowtr  EI<MiM  of  Edueaxion. 
MilitHry  School.t 
Iklitury  Riding  SchooL 

School  for  Non-com miii«!onfd  Cavalry  OtSbouu 
Schtioi  for  Non^commlsvioned  Oflleen. 
Upper  Houiio  of  Education. 
Military  SchooL 
Cadet  School.* 
Higher  Military  Academy.t 
Cadet  SchooL* 

School  of  Artillery  and  i?i»gtna«iinj, 
Military  SehooL 

MiUtary  School  for  the  lit,5th,and  6lfa  Anaj  Ootpfc 
Military  School. 
Cadet  SchooL* 
•     Do.* 
Do,* 
Military  School  for  the  Gnard. 
Military  School  for  the  Sd  and  3d  Army  Corpt. 
Military  School  for  Non-commlmioned  Offican. 
Military  Orphan  SchooL 
Lower  Houm  of  EdBcation. 
Cadet  SchooL* 
MiUtary  School. 
Diviaion  SchooL 

MlliUry  Rifle  School. 

Upper  House  of  Edocatkm 

Military  SchooL 

School  Company  for  Ploneen. 

Cadet  SchooL* 

School  for  Non*commlsiloned  Oflloan. 

Militarv  Technical  SchooL 

Central  Cavalry  SchooL  t 

Military  SchooLt 

Military  Technical  Academy.t 

School  of  Military  Rule  and  DiadpUna 

MUitary  Academy.t 

MUiiary  Academy  for  Engl&aers.* 
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►CDMENTS  ILLUSTRATfVE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 


OENSRAIf  BXaiUIjA.TIOBtB  OF  ELEKENTART  SCHOOLS  AMD  TEAGHEBa. 

Angnst  IS,  1768. 

We  FbidkrxCi  hy  the  graee  <^  Chd,  King,  etc.: 

WhkbsaBi  to  onr  great  displeasure,  we  hare  porceiTed  that  schools  and  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  country*  hare  come  to  be  ereatly  neglected,  and 
that  by  the  inexperience  of  maiur  sacristans  (cu9io9*)  and  schoolmasters,  the  joung 
people  grow  up  in  stupidity  and  ignorance,  it  is  our  well  considered  and  serious 
pleasure,  that  instruction  in  the  country,  throughout  all  our  provinces,  should  be 
placed  on  a  better  footing,  and  be  better  organized  than  heretofore.  For,  as  we 
earnestly  strive  for  the  ttue  welfare  of  our  country,  and  of  all  classes  of  people : 
DOW  that  quiet  and  general  peace  have  been  restored,  we  find  it  necessary  and 
wholesome  to  hare  a  good  foundation  laid  in  the  schools  by  a  rational  and  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  young  for  the  fear  of  God  and  other  useful  ends.  Therefore, 
by  the  power  of  our  own  highest  motive,  of  our' care  and  paternal  disposition 
for  the  best  good  of  all  our  subjects,  we  command  hereby,  all  governors,  con- 
sistories and  other  collegiates  of  our  country ;  ^at  they  shall,  on  their  part, 
contribute  all  they  can,  with  afiection  and  seal,  to  maintain  the  following  Gbnbral 
School  Regulations,  and  in  future  to  arrange  all  things  in  accordance  with  the 
law  to  the  end  that  ignorance,  so  injurious  and  unbecoming  to  Christianity,  may 
be  prerented  and  lessened,  and  the  coming  time  may  train  and  educate  in  the 
schools  more  enlightened  and  virtuous  subjects. 

BxonoN  1.  First,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  all  our  subjects,  parents,  guardians  or 
masters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  educate  the  young,  shall  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  those  confided  to  their  care,  boys  and  girls,  if  not  sooner,  certainly  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  years ;  and  shall  continue  regularly  to  do  so,  and  require  them 
to  go  to  school  until  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  know  not  only 
what  is  necessary  of  Christianity,  fiuent  reading  and  writing,  but  can  give  answer 
in  everything  which  they  learn  from  the  school  books,  prescribed  and  approved 
by  our  consistory. 

{  2.  Masters  to  whom  children  in  Prussia,  by  custom  are  bound  to  render  work 
for  certain  years,  are  seriously  advised  not  to  withdraw  such  children  from 
school  until'  they  can  read  well,  and  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  Christian 
knowledge;  also  made  a  beginning  in  writing,  and  can  present  a  certificate  from 
the  minister  and  school  master  to  this  effect  to  the  school-visitors.  Parents  and 
guardians  ought  much  more  to  consider  it  their  bounden  duty  that  their  children 
and  wards  receive  sufficient  instruction  in  the  necessary  branches. 

{  3.  If  children,  by  their  own  aptitude  or  by  the  care  of  the  teacher  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  the  common  studies  before  they  attain  their  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  year,  even  then  the  parents  or  guardians  are  not  at  liberty  to  retain 
them  at  home,  but  can  do  so  only  when  the  superintendents  or  inspectors,  after 
a  notice  from  the  minister  and  a  testimonial  of  the  schoolmaster,  that  the  pupil 
has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledsre,  have  issued  a  regular  dismissal  based  on  the 
above  testimonial.  Still  such  children  must  attend  the  Repetition  School,  not 
only  on  Sundays,  at  the  minister's,  but  also  on  week-days  at  the  schoolmaster's. 

{4.  As  in  many  towns,  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  in  summer, 
on  the  plea  that  they  have  to  guard  the  cattle ;  our  magistrates  and  judges  in  the 
districts  containing  towns  and  communes,  shall  see  that  a  special  shepherd  is 
engaged,  rather  than  allow  the  children  to  be  kept  from  school.    Whereas,  as  in 

•NoTs Gustos,  or  German  **  Kuster,"  is  tho  namo  by  which  the  ncristaa  or  CBStodian  of 

tho  Church  wu  deaignated ;  from  amone  these  persoos  many  w^re  taken  as  teachers,  w 
rtther  the  first  teachors  combined  the  office  of  custodian  with  their  duties  in  the  tchooL 
Heuoai  the  name  attached  to  old  teachers  before  the  enactment  of  the  School  Laws. 
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our  Westphalia  counties,  in  the  Wisber-Iand,  in  the  old  Margraviate  and  oHicr 
parts,  the  houses  are  scattered  far  apart,  and  the  cattle  cannot  well  be  dziT^ea  into 
one  place  to  be  guarded,  one  child  after  the  other,  if  there  are  sereral  in  a  ^mily 
or  neighborhood,  shall  alternately,  every  day,  attend  to  the  herds ;  or  the  iu- 
keepers  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  shall  make  other  arrangements  hj  which 
each  child  can  go  to  school  at  least  three  days  of  the  week,  that  it  may  not  forget 
in  summer  what  it  learned  in  winter.  In  many  cases  it  could  bo  organised  that 
the  children  form  two  divisions,  one  of  which  could  be  in  school  during  the  three 
first  days  of  a  week,  and  the  other  during  the  three  last  days. 

2  6.  In  order  to  regulate  definitely  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  we  deem 
that  winter  schools  must  be  held  on  all  the  six  days  of  the  week,  from  8  to  11 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  I  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  except  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons.  The  winter  school  must  be  continuol  from  Mich- 
aelmas to  the  E!aster-days.  But  the  summer  schools  shall  be  open  only  in  the 
forenoon  or,  if  necessary  by  the  location  of  the  place,  during  three  hours  erery 
week-day,  when  the  ministers  can  best  decide  at  what  hour  to  commence.  No 
vacations  are  to  be  given,  not  even  during  harvest  time ;  the  schools  shsJl  be  kept 
in  the  prescribed  manner,  with  this  distinction,  that  in  summer  each  lesson  is  to 
be  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  and  in  winter  of  a  full  hour. 

And  since  it  has  not  remained  unknown  to  us,  that  in  many  places  the  magis- 
trates and  patrons  of  nobility  have  taken  great  pains  that  schools  might  be  k^t 
winter  and  summer  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  we  will,  by  this  decree,  not  at  all 
abolish  an  arrangement  so  praiseworthy,  but  allow  the  example  of  Christian  cstfe 
for  the  interests  of  the  children,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 

2  6.  On  Sundays,  beside  the  lesson  of  the  catechism  or  repetition  school  by  the 
minister  given  in  the  Church,  the  schoolmaster  shall  give  in  the  school  a  recapit- 
nlary  lesson  to  the  unmarried  people  of  the  township.  They  shall  there  practise 
reading  and  writing.  Reading  should  be  from  the  New  Testament  or  some  other 
edifying  book,  and  as  an  exercise  in  writing,  the  young  people  should  write  some 
passages,  or  the  epistle,  or  Gospel  of  the  day.  In  towns  where  theechool master  is 
not  likewise  sexton,  and  not  obliged  to  travel  through  the  parish  with  the  cler- 
gyman, he  shall  be  bound  to  sing  with  the  children  in  Church,  either  morning  or 
afternoons,  to  hear  them  recite  the  catechism  and  address  to  them  easy  qnestioos 
on  the  order  of  salvation.  If  a  sacristan  or  schoolmaster  has  no  experience  in 
catechising,  the  minister  should  write  down  for  him  the  questions  he  must  ask, 
that  in  this  manner,  together  with  their  children,  the  people  may  be  edified  and 
improved  in  scriptural  knowledge. 

2  7.  In  regard  to  tuition  fee,  every  child,  until  it  can  read,  shall  pay  in  winter 
six  pennies,  after  it  can  read,  nine  pennies,  and  when  it  can  write  and  read,  one 
groschen  a  week.  For  the  months  of  summer,  however,  they  shall  pay  only  two- 
thirds  of  this  fee,  so  that  those  who  paid  six  pennies  in  winter,  after  his  proportion 
shall  pay  four ;  those  who  paid  nine  pennies  shall  pay  six,  and  those  who  paid  one 
groschen  will  pay  eight  pennies.  .  If,  in  any  place  the  schoolmaster  has  been  paid 
better,  he  must  continue  to  receive  the  customary  fees. 

2  8.  Parents  too  poor  to  pay  the  tuition  fee  for  their  children,  and  orphan  chil- 
dren who  cannot  pay,  must  petition  the  magistrate,  patron,  minister  or  church- 
council  for  an  allowance  from  any  funds  of  the  church  or  town  at  their  disposal, 
that  the  schoolmaster  may  get  bis  Income,  and  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
rich  with  equal  diligence  and  fidelity. 

2  9.  In  furtherance  of  this  objec^  there  shall  be  delivered  in  every  town  of  the 
country  and  in  the  cities,  on  St.  Michael's  Sunday  of  every  vear,  a  school  dis- 
course, in  which  a  topic,  chosen  with  discretion,  from  the  subjects  of  christian 
education  and  edification  of  youth,  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  or 
based  on  another  suitable  text  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  shall  be  expounded 
to  the  people.  After  this  discourse,  and  an  earnest  exhortation  from  the  minister, 
a  collection  will  be  taken  in  aid  of  country  schools,  and  especially  for  the  purchase 
of  school-books  for  the  poor  children  in  village  schools ;  and  in  the  manner  cus- 
tomary to  the  place ;  they  shall  also  collect  voluntary  contributions,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  regular  quarterly  collections,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  consistory 
of  the  province  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

2  10.  Having  made  good  and  sufficient  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  all  parents,  guardians,  and  others,  having  children  to  educate,  who  act 
contrary  to  this  ordinance,  by  withholding  them  from  school,  shall  still  be 
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obliged  to  pay  the  common  school-fee  for  the  term ;  and  ffnardians  Bhall  not  be 
permitted  to  charge  the  money  thas  paid  to  the  account  of  their  wards.  And  if, 
after  earnest  exhortation  of  the  minister,  they  do  not  send  their  children  regn* 
larlj  to  school,  then  the  magistrate  of  the  town,  in  the  last  resort,  shall  direct 
execution  against  them.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  school-visitors  to  impose  on 
snch  parents  as  have  not  made  their  children  attend  school  regularly,  a  fine  of 
Bixteen  groschen,  to  be  paid  into  the  school-treasnry. 

We  therefore  command  all  officers  and  magistrates  to  ascertain  without  delay, 
ttfter  receiving  notice  f^om  the  schoolmaster,  of  .the  non-attendance  of  any  child, 
from  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  same  the  canse  of  such  absence,  and  if  it  is  for 
other  reason 'than  sickness,  they  shall  employ  proper  legal  means  to  secure  that 
child's  attendance. 

2  11.  To  this  end,  and  to  enable  him  the  better  to  control  the  matter,  the 
schoolmaster  shall  receive,  from  the  register  of  the  church  or  the  town  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  a  list  of  all  children  of  school  age,  that  they  may  know  who 
are  due  to  the  school  ,*  and  the  teacher  shall  also  keep  a  monthly  register,  in 
which  the  children  are  enrolled  as  follows :  (1)  Bjr  their  name  and  surname ;  (2) 
their  age;  (3)  the  names  of  their  parents;  (4)  their  residence;  (5)  the  date  when 
they  enter  school ;  (6)  the  lessons  they  study ;  (7^  the  degree  of  their  diligence  or 
negligence ;  (8)  their  abilities  of  mind;  (9)  their  morals  and  conduct ;  (10)  the 
day  when  they  leave  school. 

This  register,  whici  no  child  should  be  suffered  to  read,  is  sent  to  the  school- 
visitor  before  his  annual  inspection,  and  inspected  by  the  minister  during  his 
weekly  visits  that  he  may  know  the  delinquent  children,  and  exhort  them  to 
greater  diligence,  and  speak  with  their  patents  in  this  regard. 

This  register  is  ruled  with  lines  for  every  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the 
teacher  can  enter  his  remarks,  and  check  those  who  are  absent  with  or  without 
permission  or  excuse.  This  will  incite  children  to  diligence,  and  remind  parents, 
who  send  their  children  irregularly  and  say,  **onr  children  have  gone  so  many 
years  to  school,* and  yet  learned  nothing,''  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  school  or 
the  teacher,  but  with  themselves. 

2  12.  Since  the  chief  requisite  in  a  good  school  is  a  competent  and  faithfnl 
teacher,  it  is  our  gracious  and  earnest  will,  that  one  and  all,  who  have  the  right 
of  appointment,  shall  take  heed  to  bring  only  well  qualified  persons  into  office 
as  teachers  and  sacristans.  A  schoolmaster  should  not  only  possess  the  necessary 
attainments  and  skill  in  instruction,  but  should  be  an  example  to  the  children, 
and  not  tear  down  by  his  daily  life  what  he  builds  up  by  his  teaching.  He  should 
therefore  strive  after  godliness,  and  guard  against  everything  which  might 
give  ofience  or  temptation  to  parents  or  children.  Above  all  things,  he  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ,  thereby  laying  a 
foundation  to  honest  life  and  true  Christianity,  and  feeling  that  they  are  entrusted 
with  their  office  from  Ood,  as  followers  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  it  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  diligence  and  good  example,  not  only  to  render  the  children  happy  in 
the  present  life,  but  also  to  prepare  them  for  eternal  blessedness. 

2  13.  Though  we  intend  to  leave  undiminished  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
and  other  patrons  to  select  and  appoint  their  sacristans  and  teachers,  yet  our  su- 
perintendents, inspectors  and  the  clergy  must  see  that  no  incompetent,  unsuita- 
Dle,  nor  reckless  and  wicked  person  io  employed  or  continued  in  office.  Espe- 
cially should  those  be  removed  who  are  addicted  to  drink  or  theft,  who  excite 
dissensions  in  the  commune,  or  give  scandal.  If  they  are  addicted  to  such  vicea 
before  their  engagement  they  are  unfit  for  the  office ;  and  the  patrons  should  be 
required  to  present  another  person,  of  good  repute,  to  the  examiners.  But  if 
these  vices  crop  out  after  they  are  in  office,  it  must  not  only  be  noted  on  the 
annual  report  of  conduct,  but  be  directly  communicated  to  our  consistory,  that 
they  may  be  saved  further  vexation,  and  the  incumbent  be  suspended  without 
delay  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal.  All  teachers  are  forbidden 
to  keep  tavern,  to  sell  beer  or  wine,  to  engage  in  anv  other  occupation  by  which 
their  labor  may  be  hindered  or  the  children  lured  by  their  example  into  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation,  such  as  the  hanging  round  taverns  or  making  music 
at  dinners  and  balls,  which  is  prohibited  under  high  fine  and  punishment. 

2  14.  No  sacristan  or  teacher  can  be  installed  into  office  before  his  qualifications, 
ascertained  by  actual  examination,  are  certified  to  by  the  Inspector.  No  clergy- 
man can  admit  any  person  to  such  position  in  church  or  school  who  does  not 
produce  said  certificate  Of  a  successful  examination. 
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With  regard  to  oor  country  schools  ia  towns  and  Tillages  on  our  own  _     

we  repeat  our  rormer  directions,  that  no  person  shall  be  engaged  as  custoa  oc 
school  teacher  unless  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Seminarr  at  Berlin, 
and  understands  the  cultiration  of  silk,  as  well  as  the  excellent  method  of  instme* 
tion  pursued  in  the  German  schools  of  Trinity  Church.  And  those  teachers  who 
have  received  from  Chief  Counsellor  and  Pastor  Hecker  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion, may  be  elected  to  a  vacancy  after  giving  a  trial  4e8Son  in  singing  in  tbo 
church  and  in  teaching  the  children  in  school,  in  presence  of  the  Inspector,  or  of 
the  clergyman  and  some  citizens  of  the  town.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occoxs,  tha 
clergyman  must  give  notice  to  the  inspector,  mentioning  the  specific  salmry  and 
circumstances  of  the  position,  who  reports  to  the  chief  consistory,  waiting  for 
the  presentation  of  a  candidate  from  the  Teachers'  Seminary ;  if  none  such  is  pre- 
aented,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman,  he  must  find  a  proper  person 
and  seed  him  to  Berlin  for  examination  and  trial  lessons.  Should  he  not  b« 
Ibund  qualified,  he  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  seminary  at  hid  own  expense, 
until  he  has  obtained  the  certificate  of  qualification ;  and  fiuling  that,  another 
candidate  must  be  proposed. 

2  15.  No  person  shall  assume  to  teach  in  any  school  of  the  countrj,  village,  or 
town,  who  has  not  regularly  obtained  a  license  to  teach ;  and  all  schools,  whether 
kept  ov  man  or  woman,  not  duly  authorized,  are  entirely  prohibited.  But  par- 
ents or  wealth  may,  as  heretofore,  engage  private  teachers  for  their  children, 
provided  that  the  children  of  others  who  cannot  yet  be  taught  the  higher  brancbes^ 
are  not  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  regular  school  in  order  to  share  the  prirata 
elementary  instruction. 

{16.  As  a  schoolmaster  is  not  permitted  to  employ  his  pupils  for  his  own 
work  during  school  hours,  neither  shall  he  attend  to  his  trade  or  other  business 
during  such  hours,  or  entrust  his  wife  with  the  duties  of  the  school-room ; 
though  he  may  employ  her  or  another  person  to  assist  when  the  school  ia  too 
large  for  his  personal  instruction.  If  for  any  cause  he  neglects  to  teach  the  pre- 
scribed hours,  the  clergyman  shall  remind  him  of  his  duty ;  and,  in  case  of  per- 
sistent neglect,  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  inspector  that  such  irregularities  ma/ 
be  corrected  or  punished. 

{17.  The  daily  work  of  the  school  should  begin  with  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  aU 
good  gifts,  that  He  will  send  His  divine  blessing  on  their  work,  and  give  them  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness  and  sincerity  towards  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care, 
that  they  may  do  willingly  and  without  passion  all  that  is  incumbent  upon  them 
as  teachers ;  being  always  reminded  that  they  can  have  no  influence  over  chil- 
dren, nor  win  their  hearts  without  the  divine  assistance  of  Jesus,  the  friend  of 
children,  and  of  His  holy  spirit.  During  the  instructions  they  should  devoutlj 
pray  that  they  may  not  only  keep  their  minds  composed,  but  that  God  will  bless 
their  work,  and  to  planting  and  watering  graciously  give  His  increase. 

Teachers  should  also  devise  various  means  to  win  the  confidence  of  young  pupils^ 
especially  of  the  bashful  and  slow,  and  to  sender  their  task  easy.  To  this  end, 
they  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  third  part  of  the  '' JBSer/tn  School' 
bodf "  by  which  all  the  elementary  branches  are  successfully  taught. 

{.  18.  As  much  depends  on  a  good  plan  of  organization,  it  is  oraered  that  three 
hours  in  the  forenoon  (from  8  to  11)  and  three  in  the  afternoon  (from  1  to  4 
o'clock)  shall  be  the  school  time,  unless  the  minister  and  town  council  find  it 
more  suitable  to  begin  earlier  or  close  later  in  the  day,  provided  six  hours  each 
day  in  summer  and  winter  are  devoted  to  instruction. 

{.  19.  The  order  of  school  shall  be  thus : 

In  the  first  hour  of  the  morning  they  will^ 

Firat.  Sing  a  hymn,  the  words  being  slowly  pronounced  by  the  schoolmaster, 
and  sung  by  the  children  after  him.  Every  month,  but  one  hymn,  designated  by 
the  clergyman,  and  not  too  longer  unfamiliar,  shall  be  learned  and  sung,  in  order 
that  the  old  and  young  may  remember  the  words  and  tune  by  frequent  repetition. 
While  singing,  the  teacher  must  see  that  all  participate,  and  no  child  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  open  the  hymnbook  and  sing  from  it,  but  all  should  be  required 

to  follow  him. 

Second,  After  the  hymn,  a  prayer  shall  be  offered,  either  by  the  master,  or  one 
of  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  read  slowly  and  aistincUy  a  prescribed  prayer, 
while  the  rest  join  in  silence.  Then  all  should  directly  offer  up  a  common  prayer, 
learned  by  heart ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  psalm  for  the  month  by  one  of  tb* 
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papilSi  the  deTotional  exercise  sbould  dose  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  Anj  tardy 
children  mast  wait  at  the  door  until  prayer  is  ended,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
others. 

Third,  After  prayer  such  a  portion  of  the  catechism  is  explained  that  in  erery 
six  weeks  the  book  is  gone  through.  In  this  exercise  the  following  mctbod  should 
be  adopted :  The  portion  to  be  interpreted  must  be  read  by  the  children  until  it 
is  familiar  to  most  of  them.  Then  the  words  and  their  meaning  are  explained,  by 
ooestions  and  answers,  and  verified  by  passages  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  finally 
tlie  children  should  be  told  how  to  apply  the  truth  of  what  they  hear  to  practical 
life.  For  little  children  Luther's  smaller  catechism  should  be  used  ;  for  the  more 
skdvanced  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  should  use  the  larger  catechism  with 
interpretations. 

During  the  remaining  hours  of  the  morhinfr^  exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
the  ABC  should  follow  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

(1.)  In  the  first  half  hour  the  advanced  pupils  read  a  chapter  from  the  Old  or 
Kew  Testament,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  a  certain  portion  of  the  class, 
alternating  with  a  single  pupil,  as  the  teacher  may  designate  to  keep  the  order 
and  attention  of  all  alive. 

(2.)  The  next  half  hour  is  devoted  to  spelling,  either  by  the  entire  class  in  con- 
cert or  each  child  alone.  Sometimes  a  word  is  written  on  the  ''tafel,*'  {blaek" 
board,)  which  all  are  required  to  spell  and  pronounce.  During  this  lesson  with 
the  younger  pupils  the  older  are  practised  in  finding  passages  of  Scripture  or 
hymns  in  the  hymnbook ;  or  they  commit  to  memory  verses  and  the  names  of 
Biblical  books  in  their  succession,  that  they  may  become  ready  in  consul tingHhe 
Scriptures. 

(3.)  The  next  hour  is  devoted  to  the  A  B  G  classes,  with  copying  on  their  tablets 
one  or  two  letters  from  the  larger  tablet,  the  teapher  often  calling  them  to  name 
the  letters,  or  show  them  on  their  slates,  while  he  is  hearing  an  advanced  class 
spell,  or  attending  to  their  writing,  which  last  is  in  this  wise: 

(1 .)  The  larger  children  write  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  hour,  when  their 
work  is  inspected  and  corrected  in  the  next  half  hour.  That  no  child  may  be 
neglected,  the  teacher  keeps  a  list  of  the  scholars,  who  present  their  copy-books  in 
succession,  and  he  continues  the  next  day  where  he  left  off.  In  this  manner  every 
child  will  have  his  book  returned  and  corrected  several  times  each  week. 

Here  it  sbould  be  remarked,  that  the  left  side  of  the  copy-book  should  be 
written  and  corrected  first,  and  the  scholar  should  re-write  the  same  exercise  on  the 
right-band  page,  free  of  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  teacher. 

(2.)  While  the  larger  pupils  are  writing,  the  spelling  class  is  to  be  exercised 
and  made  familiar  with  the  rules  of  reading,  and  the  powers  of  letters.  While 
the  larger  scholars  have  their  copies  corrected,  the  spelling  class  may  now  and 
then  recite  their  Bible-verse  for  the  week.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  morning- 
hour,  the  whole  sebool  is  called  to  pnnrcr,  after  which  the  teacher  reads  the 
psalm  or  part  of  the  hymn  designated  for  the  season,  and  then  the  pupils  are 
quietly  dismissed.  The  master  looks  to  their  behavior  in  going  home,  that  care- 
lessness and  wickedness  mav  not  dissipate  the  instructions  of  the  morning. 

During  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon  the  whole  school  is  occupied  with  the 
teacher,  and  after  singing  some  verses  and  reading  a  psalm,  they  are  taught 
biblical  history  and  the  *' Manual  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  country- 
schools."* 

The  second  hour  of  the  afternoon,  the  classes  alternately  learn  portions  of  the 
catechism.  This  may  be  done  after  the  method  shown  in  the  tUrd  part  of  the 
Berlin  Reader,  by  writing  down  the  first  letters,  or  in  the  following  manner: 

( 1 A  The  teacher  reads  repeatedly,  slowly  and  distinctly,  the  portion  which 
the  children  are  to  commit,  while  the  pnpils  follow  in  the  open  book  mentally. 
Then  the  children  read  the  exercises  in  concert,  while  the  middle  and  spelling 
class  listen. 

(2.^  After  this  is  done,  the  teacher  reads  aloud  from  comma  to  comma,  while 
the  children  repeat  until  they  know  it  by  heart;  then  be  proceeds  with  the  next 
paragraph  in  the  same  manner,  explaining  the  Bible  phraseology  of  the  catechism, 
which  the  children  learn  together.    As  regards  the  interpretation  of  Luther's 

*  See  Memoir  of  FredMica  fiberhaid  von  Bochow. 

5^ 
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catechism,  the  larger  children  will  learn  that  by  frequent  repetition ;  the  middle 
class,  and  the  small  pupils  meanwhile  listening  attentively.  After  the  first  class  has 
in  concert  repeated  the  lesson  a  few  times,  the  teacher  indicates  the  individoAla  to 
recite  the  lesson  from  memory,  and  thus  he  satisfies  himself  as  to  their  maatezy  of  it. 

(3. )  Finally  each  class  recites  its  weekly  Bible-verse,  varying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  In  this  manner  children  generally  learn  the  por- 
tions of  the  catechism  and  Christian  Doctrine  in  their  proper  connection,  togtihtr 
with  their  fiible-verses,  a  psalm  and  a  hymn  everv  month. 

The  next  half  hour,  the  larger  children  attend  to  reading,  the  middle  daas  to 
spelling,  and  the  lower  class  to  their  letters*  as  in  the  morning. 

During  the  third  and  last  hour  of  the  afternoon,  the  first  class  shall  write  and 
cypher ;  while  the  middle  class  continue  their  spelling,  and  the  little  children 
their  A,  B,  C. 

On  Saturday,  instead  of  the  catechism  in  the  first  hour  of  the  morning,  the 
children  will  repeat  the  Bible-verses,  psalms  and  hymns  they  have  learned,  of 
which  the  teacher  keeps  a  memorandum.  Then,  from  week  to  week,  he  relates 
to  them  a  history  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  explains  the  same  and  shows 
its  application  to  life  and  conduct.  For  the  older  children  he  may  use  the  Biblical 
chart,  to  aid  them  in  more  perfectly  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures.  After 
this  they  shall  read  the  gospel  or  the  epistle  for  the  next  Sunday.  Next  thej 
write  on  their  slate,  of  which  the  teacher  corrects  the  orthography.  At  the  condn- 
sion  of  the  school,  the  children  shall  be  earnestly  exhorted  to  behave  well  on 
Sunday ;  to  be  quiet  and  devotional  at  church ;  to  listen  and  treasure  up  the 
word  of  God  for  their  salvation. 

The  schoolmaster,  during  all  the  hours  above  designated,  must  be  constandj 
with  the  children,  and  never  be  absent  from  school  one  hour,  much  lees  one  day, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  pastor  and  the  permission  of  his  superiors,  in  which 
case  he  must  in  time  provide  another  person  to  teach  the  school,  that  the  young 
may  not  be  neglected. 

In  large  cities,  and  villages,  where  there  is  more  than  one  class-room,  it  shall 
be  reported  by  the  inspectors  and  clergymen  to  our  prorindal  consistory,  which 
will  regulate  the  order  of  lessons  and  method  of  instruction  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  place. 

I  20.  As  the  country  has  hitherto  been  deluged  with  all  sorts  of  school- 
books,  especially  with  interpretations  of  the  catechism,  and  so-called  ''orders  of 
salvation,''  because  everv  preacher  selects  the  books  after  his  own  pleasure,  or 
writes  some  himself  and  has  them  printed,  by  which  children,  especially  if  the 
parents  change  their  residence,  are  much  confused,  it  is  our  will,  that  henceforth 
no  other  books,  than  such  as  have  been  approved  by  our  consistory,  shall  be  used 
in  any  country-schools  over  which  we  have  the  right  of  patron.  These  books  in- 
clude, according  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  New  Testament,  the  book  called 
"  Exercise  in  Prayer,''  in  which  not  only  are  the  contents  of  each  book  in  the 
Bible,  but  the  main  subject  of  each  chapter  is  framed  into  a  prayer,  to  assist  the 
young  in  expressing  their  invocations  in  the  words  of  divine  truths.  Also  the 
Halle  or  Berlin  Bible,  both  of  which  agree  in  their  divisions  into  paragraphs  and 
pages ;  next  the  small  and  large  Catechism  of  Luther ;  the  Index  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible ;  the  Christian  Doctrines  in  thdr  connection ;  the  Berlin  Spelling-book 
and  Reader ;  the  General  Attributes  of  God,  of  the  world  and  man ;  and  the 
Little  Book  for  children  in  the  country,  on  all  sorts  of  necessary  and  useful 
things. 

{21.  Each  class  must  not  only  hare  the  same  books,  but  the  clergyman  and 
teacher  must  see  that  every  child  has  his  own  book,  so  that  two  pupils  need  not 
look  over  the  same  book.  Children,  whose  books  are  furnished  from  the  funds  or 
the  church  or  the  commune,  are  not  allowed  to  take  them  home,  but  will  deliver 
them  to  the  master,  at  the  close  of  the  lessons,  who  will  take  charge  of  them  ss 
the  property  of  the  school. 

{  22.  Discipline  should  be  administered  with  discretion,  and  the  sin  and 
rices  of  selfishness,  obstinacv,  lying,  calling  bad  names,  disobedience,  wrath, 
the  habit  of  quarrelling  and  fighting  must  be  rebuked^  corrected  and  punished, 
yet  always  with  discretion  and  after  previous  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  oi 
each  act.  In  punishing  the  voung  the  teacher  must  abstain  fh>m  all  unbecoming 
passion,  harsh  language,  ana  exhibit  a  paternal  calmness  and  moderation,  so  that 
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children  may  not  be  spoiled  by  ezceBsive  tendernees,  or  made  timid  by  ezcessiro 
seTcrity.  When,  from  the  enormity  of  the  ofTenoe,  or  for  example,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  paiiish  severely,  the  teacher  shall  first  consult  the  clergyman,  who 
shall  thoroaghly  investigate  the  ease,  advise  impartially,  so  that  parents  shall 
not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  school.  . 

2  23.  Before  church  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  tne  parents  shall  bo 
required  to  send  their  children  to  the  schoolmaster,  that  they  may  walk  to  church 
in  proper  order  and  be  under  good  supervision  while  there.  He  must  take  them 
qaietly  aud  orderly  out  of  church,  after  the  service ;  and  while  io  church  must 
occupy  a  special  beat,  near  the  children,  that  he  may  note  down  the  absent,  and 
have  an  eye  on  those  present,  that  they  behave  modestly,  and  join  in  singing  with 
becoming  devotion,  without  whispering  or  playing  during  the  sermon,  respecting 
which  they  should  be  interrogated  on  the  following  day.  It  is  aUo  the  duty  of 
the  schoolmaster  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  boys  wno  assist  at  funerals,  that  they 
walk  reverently  two  and  two,  while  those  who  can,  join  in  singing  the  funenJ 
hymns ;  and  on  all  public  occasions,  they  should  behave  modestly,  and  be  cour- 
teous in  their  manners,  words  and  actions. 

2  24.  In  all  other  affairs  of  the  school,  the  teacher  must  avail  himself  of 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  clergyman,  as  his  superior  officer,  and  by  hia 
school-regulation  the  teachers  are  so  directed.  Of  all  that  regards  their  office  they 
must,  on  demand,  give  an  account,  and  accept  directions  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
scribed method  and  discipline,  because  we  nave  confidence  in  our  ministers  and 
bind  it  on  their  consciences  that  in  their  towns  they  will  earnestly  endeavor  to 
abolish  all  abuses  and  defects,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools.  In 
case  however  one  or  the  other  of  the  schoolmasters  should  neglect  the  duties  of 
his  office,  after  he  is  engaged,  and  bo  found  unreliable,  the  pastor's  duty  will  be, 
earnestly  to  remind  him  of  his  duty,  with  kindness  once  or  twice,  and  if  he 
still  continues  in  his  negligence,  to  apply  for  a  remedy  to  the  nearest  justice:  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  the  SuptTintendent  or  Inspector,  and  if  their  warning  is 
not  heeded,  make  a  report  to  the  consistory,  that,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
they  may  decree  a  suspension  or  removal. 

i  25.  Especially  is  it  our  pleasure,  that  clergymen  in  villages  and  towns 
shall  visit  the  schools  of  their  place,  generally  twice  a  week,  sometimes  in  the 
morning  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  not  only  take  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  sacristans  or  schoolmaster,  but  themselves  examine  the  children  in  the 
catechism  and  question  them  after  other  schoolbooks.  They  shall  hold  a  monthly 
conference  with  the  schoolteachers  in  matre.&nd  designate  to  them  the  portion  of 
the  catechism,  the  hymn,  the  psalm  and  Bible-verses  which  the  children  shall 
learn  during  the  next  month.  Then  he  instructs  them  how  to  observe  the  prind- 
pal  divisions  of  the  sermon  and  how  to  examine  the  children  ;  he  also  points  out 
the  defects  in  their  instruction  in  school,  their  method,  discipline,  and  gives 
them  other  information,  that  the  schoolteachers  may  fulfil  their  duties.  If  a 
clergyman,  against  our  expectation,  should  be  careless  in  his  visits  to  the  schools, 
or  in  the  performance  of  the  other  duties  enjoined  upon  him  in  these  regulations, 
and  not  labor  earnestly  to  effect  an  exact  observance  of  this  law  on  the  part  of 
cnstos  and  teachers,  he  shall  if  convicted  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  instruc- 
tions, be  suspended  cum  tfwAu^  for  a  time,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  removed  from 
office :  because  the  care  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  supervision 
thereof,  belong  to  the  most  important  duties  of  the  ministry,  as  we  always  desire 
them  to  be  considered. 

2  26.  The  Superintendents  and  Inspectors  of  every  district  are  hereby  com- 
manded, in  the  most  expressive  manner,  annually  to  inspect  every  country-school 
in  their  jurisdiction,  and  with  due  attention  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  examine  whether  parents  and  school  authorities  have  held  their 
children  to  regular  attendance  at  school  or  have  been  negligent ;  whether  the 
clergymen  have  done  their  duty  in  the  observance  of  these  regulations,  by  visit- 
ing the  schools  and  superintending  the  teacher ;  especially  whether  the  school- 
master has  the  ability  required  or  is  not  competent,  and  whatever  else  is  in  need 
of  improvement.  About  all  this  the  said  Superintendents  and  Inspectors  shall 
remit  a  dutiful  report,  vtes^  year,  to  our  High  Consistory  in  this  city,  for  further 
examination  and  disposition.  We  command  that  this  be  done  without  &il,  not 
only  in  regard  to  public  schools  in  the  oountry,  in  villages  or  cities,  but  also 
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where  tbe  nobilitj  have  the  Ju9  Pairo»aiu9,  that  inoompetentfchoolmastait  waj 
be  known  to  the  consistory  and  they  take  measores  to  diminiBh  if^ioraiioeaBd 
immondity  among  tbe  young.  At  the  same  time  those  children,  who  have  made 
good  progress  in  school,  riiiJl  be  introduced  to  the  school-visitors  at  the  azanoa- 
tion,  and  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  weekly  instruction  in  the  catcebiam  at 
the  house  of  the  pastor,  where  they  ahall  be  made  thorooghly  acquainted  with 
Christianity. 

In  general  we  here  confirm  and  renew  all  wlK^efone  laws,  published  in  fomer 
times,  especially,  that  no  clergyman  shall  admit  to  confirmation  and  the  aacraawBty 
any  children  not  of  his  commune,  nor  those  unable  to  fead,  or  wh»i 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangelical  religioB. 


N 
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Honnn  ^  ITBl. 


Wt,  FBEDERIC,  ty  tkegraa  nf  Ocd,  Sing  </  Pmnm,  ^., 

If  *ke  known  hercb;  tbat,  m  in  oar  patemftl  care  for  tlie  waHhre  of  our  Mtfahil 
mbjecta,  wewei«  led  to  iune  the  order  of  Aagmt  13.  1T<i3,  for  theb«tterornDi> 
s&tion  or  the  ill-muiaf!ed  country  •cbools.  we  bure  thoDght  proper  to  proclum  a 
•imilar  order  in  regtird  to  onr  Roman  Catholic  Bobjecta  of  Sileaia  and  the  connty 
of  Glatt,  for  the  organization  of  the  common  elementary  ichoots  in  toimi  and 
Tillages.  That  we  ma;  make  oat  Roman  Cathotio  inbjecta  more  UMfUl  dtiienj, 
we  hereby  ard^n  : 

1.  To  strike  nt  the  eonrce  of  all  poor  inatniction,  no  ichoolmaBtar,  or  bj  what- 
erer  name  teachers  in  dttca  and  villagn  ma;  be  deai^aled,  shall  be  anywhera 
engaged  if  he  cannot  prove,  in  the  manner  described  below,  that,  with  skill  In 
•inging  and  playing  Che  organ  anfficieut  to  perform  the  eervicee  in  the  Church,  b« 
has  acquired  the  art  of  instructing  the  young  in  the  German  language,  after  tho 
manner  approved  by  Catholic  school  authorities. 

3.  And  that  every  one  who  desires  to  be  employed  In  schools  may  hare  the 
opportunity  for  learning  all  that  is  Deeded  by  a  good  teacher,  we  hnTS  thought  It 
best  to  establish  here  and  thera  cert^n  schools,  in  which  not  oolj  the  yoang  will 
haTe  the  best  instruction,  but  where  adulls,  also,  may  ba  taught  how  to  teach  and 
manage  youth.  For  this  purpose  we  hare  selected  the  following  schools:  fbr 
I,.ower  Sileeia,  the  school  of  the  Breslan  Cathedral  ad  SI.  Joannrm,  the  school  of 
the  eccood  Clsterdaos  at  the  convents  of  Leubus,  Grussaa,  and  the  Augustinesof 
Hagan ;  for  upper  Silesia,  the  school  in  the  city  of  Ralibor  and  of  Ibe  CisteTclani 
at  the  convent  of  Randen  ;  and  for  the  county  of  Olati,  the  school  of  the  city  of 
Uabelschwerdt. 

3.  We  command  that  the  above-named  schools,  which  are  to  serve  as  semlna- 
riea  for  future  teachers,  shall  not  only  be  constantly  provided  with  skillfull  teach- 
ers, but  each  shall  also  have  a  well-informed  director,  who  shall  devote  himself  to 
maintaining  and  improving  the  condition  of  his  school,  and  especially  to  training 
and  instructing  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  The  director  must  obMtre  tha 
following ; 

4.  He  should  aim  at  having  everything  in  hts  school  taught  and  learned  thoT- 
onghly,  and  in  reference  to  the  needs  of  common  life,  which  will  bo  further  de- 
scribed below.  He  should  show  the  teachers  how  to  give  their  pupils  the  reasons 
for  eveiything,  that  they  mayobtainaD  aiKjerftandlog  thereof,  and  become  then- 
selves  able,  on  being  questioned,  to  give  these  reasons.  His  object  should  not  bt 
to  load  the  memory  of  the  popil,  bat  to  enlighten  and  train  bis  mind, 

e.  And,  since  the  method  in  which  the  first  teacher*  of  the  aboT»-Dained 
schools  were  instrncted  is  such  that,  by  retaining  it,  all  those  advantages  may  tw 
reached,  it  is  onr  will  that  it  should  be  introdoced  everywhere,  especially  tha 
essential  part  of  the  method  of  letters,  tables,  qoestions,  and  onswors,  as  well  as 
the  books  written  for  this  purpose. 

6,  The  directors  should  not  omit 
others  may  discover  in  connection  w!  .    .  „,..__ 

this  end  they  should  corrupond  among  themselves,  and  read  the  beet  works  on 
schools  and 
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where  tbe  nobilitj  haye  the  Jia  Piafroffatet,  that  inoompetenteehoolmasten  anj 
be  known  to  the  consietorj  and  they  take  meagnres  to  diminish  ignoranee  aad 
immorality  among  the  jonng.  At  the  same  time  those  children^  who  have  aasde 
good  progress  in  school,  shall  be  introduced  to  thescfaool-Tisitors  at  tbe  axamina- 
tion,  and  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  weekly  instruction  in  the  catechism  at 
the  honse  of  the  pastor,  where  they  shall  be  made  thoronghly  acquainted  with 
Christianity. 

In  general  we  here  confirm  and  renew  all  wholesome  laws,  pablished  in  foimer 
times,  especially,  that  no  clergyman  shall  admit  to  confirmation  and  the  aacrameot, 
any  children  not  of  his  commune,  nor  those  unable  to  read,  or  wh»  i 
of  the  iii&damental  principles  of  evangelical  religioB. 


N 
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NOTBMBBR  8,  176S. 


We,  FREDERIG,  by  the  grace  qf  Ood,  King  of  PrtunM,  ^e., 

Make  known  hereby^  that,  as  in  our  paternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  our  faithful 
rabjects,  we  were  led  to  issue  the  order  of  August  12,  1Y63,  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  ill-managed  country  schools,  we  hare  thought  proper  to  proclaim  a 
similar  order  in  regard  to  our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Silesia  and  the  county 
of  GIatZ|  for  the  organization  of  the  common  elementary  schools  in  towns  and 
villages.  That  we  may  make  our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  more  useftil  citizens, 
we  hereby  ordain : 

1.  To  strike  at  the  source  of  all  poor  instruction,  no  schoolmaster,  or  by  what- 
ever name  teachers  in  cities  and  villages  may  be  designated,  shall  be  anywhere 
engaged  if  he  cannot  prove,  in  the  manner  described  below,  that,  with  skill  in 
singing  and  playing  the  organ  sufficient  to  perform  the  serrices  in  the  Church,  be 
has  acquired  the  art  of  instructing  the  young  in  the  German  language,  after  the 
manner  approved  by  Catholic  school  authorities. 

2.  And  that  every  one  who  desires  to  be  employed  in  schools  may  have  the 
opportunity  for  learning  all  that  is  needed  by  a  good  teacher,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  establish  here  and  there  certain  schools,  in  which  not  only  the  young  will 
have  the  best  instruction,  but  where  adults,  also,  may  be  taught  now  to  teach  and 
manage  youth.  For  this  purpose  we  have  selected  the  following  schools :  for 
Lower  Silesia,  the  school  of  the  Breslau  Cathedral  ad  St.  Joannem,  the  school  of 
the  second  Cistercians  at  the  convents  of  Leubus,  Grussau,  and  the  Augustines  of 
Sogan ;  for  upper  Silesia,  the  school  in  the  dty  of  Ratibor  and  of  the  Cistercians 
at  the  convent  of  Rauden  ;  and  for  the  county  of  Glatz,  the  school  of  the  city  of 
Habelschwerdt. 

3.  We  command  that  the  above-named  schools,  which  are  to  serve  as  semina- 
ries for  future  teachers,  shsJl  not  only  be  constantly  provided  with  skillfull  teach- 
ers, but  each  shall  also  have  a  well-informed  director,  who  shall  devote  himself  to 
maintaining  and  improving  the  condition  of  his  school,  and  especially  to  training 
and  instructing  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  The  director  must  observe  the 
following : 

4.  He  should  aim  at  having  everything  in  his  school  taught  and  learned  thor- 
oughly, and  in  reference  to  the  needs  of  common  life,  which  will  be  further  de- 
scribed below.  He  should  show  the  teachers  how  to  give  their  pupils  the  reasons 
for  evervthing,  that  they  may  obtain  an  understanding  thereof,  and  become  them- 
selves able,  on  being  questioned,  to  give  these  reasons.  His  object  should  not  bo 
to  load  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  but  to  enlighten  and  train  his  mind. 

5.  And,  since  the  method  in  which  the  first  teachers  of  the  above-named 
schools  were  instructed  is  such  that,  by  retaining  it,  all  those  advantages  may  be 
reached,  it  is  our  will  that  it  should  be  introduced  everywhere,  especially  the 
essential  part  of  the  method  of  letters,  tables,  questions,  and  answers,  as  wdl  as 
the  books  written  for  this  purpose. 

6.  The  directors  should  not  omit  to  employ  such  other  advantages  as  theyor 
others  may  discover  in  connection  with  this  popular  mode  of  teaching ;  and  to 
this  end  they  should  correspond  amon^  themselves,  and  read  the  best  works  on 
schools  and  education.  That  such  writings  may  become  known  to  them,  we  com- 
mend the  publisher  of  the  privileged  Breslau  literary  periodical  to  notice  and 
criticise  such  books  and  treaties  as  are  new  or  reprinted. 

7.  With  regard  to  those  who  frequent  such  schools  in  order  to  become  skillful 
teachers,  the  directors  must  not  only  observe  the  above,  but  also  require  them, 
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after  their  lessons  in  matters  pertaining  to  schools,  and  the  use  of  school  boob 
and  tables,  to  be  present  when  the  regular  teachers  instruct  the  children.  Tbej- 
most  also,  as  soon  as  thej  are  capable,  be  required  to  teach  certain  classes  under 
the  eye  of  the  teachers,  that  the  latter  maj  correct  them  when  they  do  net  proceed 
in  a  right  manner.  The  director  and  teachers  of  the  seminary  should  take  pains 
to  point  out  all  such  helps  as  will  facilitate  and  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
without  injury  to  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  without  employing  any 
that  would  cause  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  director  should 
the  prccparandi  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  their  future  profession,  and 
inspire  them  with  a  delight  in  fulfilling  them.  Especially  should  he  imprevs  them 
with  the  importance  of  their  office,  and  how  much  depends  upon  it,  as  good  or 
evil  instruction  tends  to  form  useful  or  bad  subjects  of  the  State. 

8.  He  should  diligently  inquire  as  to  what  progress  the  proeparandi  have  made, 
and  how  far  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  teaching ;  especially  at  the  tinae 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  he  should  have  an  eye  on  their  morals  and  conduct, 
endeavor  to  improve  them,  and  remark  on  their  deportment  in  the  certificates  to 
be  given  them. 

9.  Such  certificate  the  candidate  shall  present  at  the  vicar's  office  in  Breslaa, 
or  to  the  deacon  in  Glatz,  or  to  the  vicars  in  other  dioceses ;  or,  if  not  trained  in 
the  principal  seminary  at  Breslau,  or  in  that  of  Glatz,  he  shall  present  it  first  to 
the  director  of  the  Cathedral  school,  and  then  to  the  director  of  the  seminjirT, 
that  he  may  be  examined  by  them,  to  discover  if  he  actually  possesses  the  skill 
which  the  testimonial  ascribes  to  him.  If  he  does  not  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  this,  or  fails  to  acquire  a  better  preparation  in  the  seminaries  at  theCathedral 
of  Breslau,  or  in  that  in  the  district  of  Glatz,  his  certificate  shall  be  of  no  avaU. 

10.  All  candidates  of  theology  shall  acquire  in  the  principal  seminary  at  Bres- 
lau that  knowledge  of  teaching  necessary  in  order  to  exercise  a  projier  superin- 
tendence over  schools,  in  conformity  with  these  regulations.  The  director  will 
give  them  such  instruction  and  note  their  prognsss  in  a  certificate,  by  which  the 
students  may  satisfy  their  directing  minister  in  Silesia  that  they  have  learned  the 
method,  whenever  they  request  permission  to  take  orders,  or  ask  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

11.  As  to  school  teachers  who  apply  for  position  in  those  parts  of  the  State 
where  the  Polish  language  is  spoken,  the  directors  of  the  seminaries  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Silesia  should  examine  the  candidates  as  to  their  knowled^  of  German; 
whether  they  are  able  to  teach  that  language  to  the  children  ;  and  if  not^  tbejf- 
must  learn  it  before  they  will  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  They  moat 
also  understand  the  Polish  language  sufficiently  to  use  the  school  books  in  both 
languages  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  schools  of  Upper  Silesia. 

12.  Since  we  have  thus  made  ample  provi.^on  for  school  teachers  to  become 
skilled  in  the  administration  of  their  oilicc,  it  is  our  will,  also,  that  the  places 
where  no  teachers  are  to  be  procured  shall  henceforth  not  be  without  them.  In 
towns  which  have  no  teachers,  and  arc  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  school,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  send  children  to  school  in  winter. 
Therefore,  wherever  hitherto  towns  have  depended  upon  a  school  at  a  distance  of 
Ape  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  we  command  our  Council  of  War  and  Do- 
mains to  determine,  through  the  administrator  of  the  district,  who,  to  this  end, 
shall  take  the  advice  of  the  highest  clergy  in  the  district  where  teachers  should 
be  located,  how  much  the  State  and  the  commune  roust  contribute  to  his  support, 
and  what  measures  are  necessary  to  erect  school-houses. 

13.  It  is  well  known  how  much  children  are  hindered  in  their  studies  and  be- 
come distracted  when,  in  the  room  in  which  the  school  is  kept,  the  wife  and 
children  and  frequently  even  the  relatives  of  the  schoolmaster,  work  at  their 
trade  or  domestic  duties.  In  order  to  remove  this  evil,  the  school  room  must  be 
separated  from  the  living  room,  in  all  new  school-houses  erected  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  shall  be  convenient,  well  lighted,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  children.  In  cities  where  schools  have  several  teachers,  a  separate  room  must 
be  constructed  for  every  teacher,  which  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  than 
school  purposes.  These  schools  are  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  commune, 
if  it  is  mainly  Catholic,  with  concurrence  of  the  proprietors,  without  distinction 
of  religion ;  because  it  is  important  to  masters  of  every  denomination  that  sub- 
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ordinatcs  be  made  useful  through  the  training  of  the  school ;  and  all  necessary 
furniture,  blackboards,  inkstands,  and  bool^  for  children  of  destitute  parents 
thej  sbatl  furnish  also. 

14.  In  places  where  the  salary  of  a  teacher  is  so  small  that  he  cannot  subsist 
on  it,  our  Coancil  of  War  and  Domains  shall  see  that  the  proprietors  and  Catholic 
subjects  raise  a  sufficient  support  for  him  and  pay  it  promptly.  In  places  where 
the  number  of  Catholic  inhabitants  is  very  small,  and  consequently  a  living  sal- 
ary for  the  teacher  cannot  be  made  up  wiiliout  oppressing  the  people,  we  will  per- 
nit  the  teacher  to  practice  a  trade  for  his  better  subsistence,  like  that  of  a  tailor 
or  stocking  weaver ;  but  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  school  room  or 
during  school  hours.  Any  traffic  in  beer  or  liquor,  or  attendance  at  fairs  with 
music,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  TilWful  trades  of  a  teacher.  Experience  shows 
that  the  first  distracts  a  teacher  and  entices  him  from  his  duties ;  and  by  music 
and  taverns  the  best  schoolmasters  are  ruined,  and  reduced  to  drinking  and  idle* 
nesB. 

15.  Therefore  all  teachers  are  forbidden  to  keep  a  tavern,  or  to  wait  on  wed- 
dings and  other  occasions ;  and  we  permit  them  to  labor  in  any  trade  that  will  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

16.  With  the  same  Intent,  of  guarding  schools  against  interruptions,  we  re- 
lease teachers  from  the  customary  duty  of  carrying  the  messages  from  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  we  command  that  such  should  be  done  in 
future  by  other  messengers  from  the  commune,  since  these  messages  generally 
concern  our  war  orders. 

17.  The  instructions  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  our  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  Domain  in  Breslau  for  school  teachers  in  villages',  which  define 
the  hours  of  school  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  must  be  observed  by  all  teachers. 
We  here  refer  to  it^  and  command  that  these  instructions  be  followed  in  every 
particular. 

18.  In  regard  to  primary  schools  in  cities,  for  which  no  regulations  have  yet 
been  issued,  we  ordain  the  following :  First,  there  shall  be  no  difiVrence  between 
winter  or  summer,  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned ;  because,  in  cities,  the 
causes  which  prevent  country  people  from  sending  their  children  to  school  do  not 
generally  exist.  Therefore  the  schools  must  be  open  throughout  the  year  from 
eight  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 

19.  As  schools  in  large  cities  have  frequently  two  or  three  teachers,  we  ordain 
that  one  of  them — ^he  who  writes  the  best  hand — shall  teach  the  smaller  children 
in  the  first  elements ;  the  others  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

20.  Instruction  to  beginners  includes :  let,  the  letters,  spelling,  and  simple 
reading.  The  letters  must  be  learned  in  a  month  ;  and  since,  in  cities,  new  chil- 
dren are  coming  in  every  month,  the  course  is  to  be  repeated.  Every  month  the 
children  should  spell  the  si.Y  difibrent  clashes  of  syllables  in  the  spelling  book  ;  in 
the  third  month  the  children,  w^ho  began  with  the  letters  the  first  month,  should 
commence  to  read,  but  the  difficult  words  must  still  be  spelled  and  the  rules  be 
inquired  into.  Every  month  they  must  go  over  the  tables  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  are  found  in  the  school  books  for  children.  2d,  in  writing,  the ' 
teacher  should  first  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  rules  of  penmanship  after  the 
printed  instructions,  and  they  should  then  practise  them  until  they  have  a  correct 
German  current  handwriting,  and  Ciin  also  write  Latin  letters  according  to  the 
rules  contained  in  the  above  instructions.  lie  should  go  over  the  tables  of  callig- 
raphy every  month,  taking  the  general  principles  during  the  first  two  weeks  and 
the  current  letters ;  in  the  third  week,  the  Latin  and  current  handwriting ;  and 
in  the  fourth  week  whatever  is  necessary  to  write  words  and  sentences.  In  cor- 
recting, he  should  not  omit  to  point  at  the  tables,  and  proceed  after  the  instruc- 
tions printed  on  the  same.  3d.  in  arithmetic  he  must  likewise  proceed  after  the 
tables  on  the  five  simple  operations  prepared  for  the  Silesian  schools  ;  also  in  the 
rule  of  three  with  simple  numbers,  and  he  must  endeavor  to  bring  the  children  to 
do  quick  cyphering.  During  the  first  month  he  is  to  finish  the  table  of  enumera- 
tion, and  the  children  should  know  how  to  pronounce  and  write  any  given  num- 
ber of  not  above  eight  or  nine  figures.  Addition  and  multiplication  should  be 
completed  in  two  months,  and  the  remaining  three  months  of  t^|B  semi-annual 
term  given  to  subtraction  and  division  and  recapitulating  the  other  operations. 
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21.  The  children  thus  prepared  are  to  be  fttrtber  instructed  bj  the 
teacher.  When  tbej  are  able  to  read  the  larger  tables  with  flaeocjy  thcj  should 
be  taught  how  to  pronounce  correctly  the  French  words  which  oocnr  frequent! j 
in  German  papers.  In  writing,  the  teacher  should  show  them  the  law  style  and 
/raetura,  and  the  current  letters  which  they  learned  from  the  first  teacher  need  not 
conform  to  his  own  handwriting,  and  he  need  not  make  copies  for  them,  bat 
should  cause  them  to  copy  select  portions  from  books  or  other  useful  matters,  he 
seeing  that  all  they  write  is  in  agreement  with  the  rules  giren  in  the  tables  of  cal- 
Hgrnphy.  He  should  instruct  them  in  orthography ,  not  only  by  copyinfc,  bat  bj 
dictating  to  them  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  the  pupils  acquire  a  fluency  ia 
writing,  and  also  to  see  how  far  they  apply  the  rules  of  orthography.  He  should 
teach  the  older  scholars  to  write  compositions  of  various  kin&,  especially  lettem 
and  forms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  common  life.  He  should  obaeire  the 
mislaid cs  in  the  use  of  language,  in  the  modifications  or  combinations  of  words^ 
for  which  purpose  he  should  use  Gottsched's  grammar.  In  arithmetic  the  pupllc 
should  learn  the  four  operations  in  simple  numbers  and  with  fractions,  the  rale  of 
three  in  all  its  applications,  and  the  Italian  practice,  if  any  desire  it.  Oftentimes, 
especially  to  those  who  are  about^o  leave  the  school  and  gain  a  living  by  the  pen, 
the  teacher  should  give  them  various  bills  and  accounts,  and  show  them  how  to 
draw  these  up  correetly,  and  what  must  be  done  in  revising  acoonnts. 

22.  If,  as  in  almost  all  large  cities,  the  school  has  a  third  teacher,  he  should 
instruct  in  the  first  elements  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in  general  and 
special  history,  in  understanding  and  using  a'map,  in  studying  geognqjhy  from 
tables  printed  for  this  purpose,  and  in  finding*  places  on  the  map  by  means  of  the 
Lexicorum,  We  shall  also,  in  order  to  give  the  young  an  idea  of  those  things 
which  render  a  State  pros^roosand  the  subjects  contented,  cause  to  be  published 
a  short  text-book,  containing  the  most  useful  knowledge  of  physics  and  some  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  the  objects  which  are  of  importance  in  arts,  trades,  and 
manufactures.  The  duty  of  making  the  contents  of  such  a  book  known  to  youth 
belongs,  also,  in  larger  cities,  to  the  third  teacher. 

Though  these  are  the  branches  taught  by  the  second  and  third  teacher,  as 
named  above  and  more  in  detail  in  Appendix  A,  yet  it  has  not  been  defined,  as 
was  done  in  the  duties  of  the  lowest  teacher,  how  much  each  shall  accomplish 
in  a  fixed  time.  Since  this,  as  well  as  what  each  shall  teach,  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  place  and  the  skill  of  the  teachers,  we  will  leave  it  to  be  detennined 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  with  the  approbation  of  his  school  inspector,  who 
may  also,  for  instruction  in  music,  select  a  teacher  whom  they  consider  best 
adapted.  But  a  programme  should  describe  what,  by  whom,  and  at  which  hoar 
this  or  that  is  to  be  taught,  and  when  to  review  a  subject  again,  in  order  to  stlni- 
ulate  the  teacher  to  advajice  the  young,  and  to  give  children  who  commence  their 
studies  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  by  a  set  time  from  the  beginning  and  thor- 
oughly. 

2  J.  That  there  may  be  no  want  of  persons  skilled  in  teaching,  the  directors  of 
seminaries  roust  endeavor  gradually  to  train  the  best  scholars  for  these  duties ; 
and  in  changing  teachers,  try  to  engage  persons  who  understand  these  branches, 
and  are  able  to  teach  them. 

24.  At  the  end  of  this  we  have  added  sub.  A,  a  table  in  which  the  time  is  ex- 
actly given  when  to  pursue  each  lesson  above  named,  and  also  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  cities  where  there  are  two  teachers  only,  that  the  children  may  learn  a 
little  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  Wo  have  therefore  caused  to 
be  added,  from  the  instructions  already  given  for  the  organization  of  village 
schools,  sub.  B  ,  the  order  of  time,  which  is  to  be  punctually  observed  by  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  our  duchy  of  Silesia  and  the  sover» 
eign  county  of  Glatz. 

25.  All  these  regulations,  intended  for  the  welfare  of  our  fidthfVil  subjects^ 
will  create  but  little  effect  if,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  the  schools  are 
empty,  where  it  is  left  to  the  will  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
or  not.  We  ordain,  therefore,  by  this  present,  that  all  children  in  cities  and  vU- 
lages,  without  distinction,  whether  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  for  tuition  or  not^ 
shall  be  sent  to  school  as  soon  as  they  complete  their  sixth  year,  and  shall  attend 
|he  same  until  they  are  thirteen  years  old. 
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26.  Parents  aad  guardians  who  retun  tiieir  cbildren  at  home  against  this 
order  shall,  unless  notoriously  known  as  unable,  pay  double  the  tuition  fee  to  the 
school  teacher ;  the  guardians  from  their  own  means,  without  any  right  of  charge 
ing  it  to  their  wards'  account ;  this  to  be  levied  by  the  justice  of  the  court  of  the 
district ;  and  the  poor,  who  cannot  pay  this  forfeiture,  shall  be  compelled  to  two 
days'  work  for  the  commune,  without  pay,  for  every  week  they  neglect  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  Children  of  less  than  eight  years  must  attend  school  in 
summer  and  winter ;  in  summer  only  in  the  forenoon. 

27.  As  regards  older  children,  whom  the  parents  need  for  guarding  the  cattle 
and  for  other  farm  work,  we  permit  that  such,  because  theyonog  now  learn  faster 
and  more  thoroughly  by  the  new  method  introduced,  be  free  m>m  school  from 
St.  George's  day  to  St.  Martin's. 

28.  They  shall  be  required,  however,  during  this  time,  to  attend  the  instnuy 
tions  in  Christianity  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  after  that  to  participate  for 
two  hours  in  the  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  given  in  school ;  which  lessons 
the  teachers  shall  gii'e  under  direction  of  the  pastor,  that  they  may  beoome  use- 
ful to  the  young.  Those,  also,  who  have  left  school,  and  are  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  must  attend  these  lessons,  though  they  may  be  in  service  on  a  do- 
main or  with  a  farmer,  for  their  employers  are  bound  to  send  them  to  school  at 
such  time,  that  they  may  recapitulate  what  they  learned  before,  and  prerent  the 
utter  lack  of  necessary  knowledge.  The  schoolmaster  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  per- 
sons who  attend  this  repetition  school,  note  their  presence  and  absence,  and  in- 
form the  pastor  of  the  latter.  Such  list  is  to  be  made  after  formula  P,  and  the 
teacher  shall  present  it,  together  with  his  semi-annual  report,  to  the  clergyman, 
who  again  transmits  the  same  to  the  bishop  and  to  the  school  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  the  number  of  those  who  have  attended  and  who  have  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  repetition  school. 

29.  The  best  means  of  bringing  all  children  into  school  is  the  keeping  of  an 
exact  list.  The  schoolmasters  in  the  country  shall  be  obliged  to  make  such  a  list 
from /the  records  of  baptism,  after  the  form  published  with  the  former  instruc- 
tions, and  to  this  end  should  make  careful  inquiries  about  the  children  brought  in 
from  other  towns.  This  cannot  be  difficult,  and  thus  they  can  keep  a  complete 
register  of  all  the  children  of  school  age. 

30.  There  may  be  more  difficulties  in  cities,  on  account  of  the  many  new 
comers  from  other  places,  and  we  therefore  command  that  every  owner  of  a  bouse, 
fifteen  days  before  St.  Michael's  and  fifteen  days  before  St.  George's  day,  make  a 
written  return  to  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  giving  the  number  of  his  house,  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  children,  together  with  the  name  and  occupation  of  the 
parents,  and  the  magistrate  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  clergyman  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  school  register. 

31.  Inhabitants  of  cities,  who  have  the  means,  are  still  at  liberty  to  engage 
family  tutors  for  their  children,  but  these  tutors  are  not  permitted  to  teach  chU- 
dren  of  other  families  than  those  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  engaged,  in  order 
not  to  diminish  the  number  at  the  common  city  school.  In  general,  all  irregular 
schools  are  suppressed,  and  the  magistrates  should  not  permit  any  to  be  kept ; 
and  all  parents,  who  cannot  keep  a  tutor  for  the  family,  must  send  their  children 
to  the  city  school  under  penalty  of  the  above  forfeits. 

32.  Children,  who  desire  to  follow  professional  studies,  provided  they  are  qual- 
ified according  to  these  amended  regulations,  need  not  have  reached  the  thirteenth 
year,  but  may  at  an  earlier  age  enter  the  school  of  the  Jesuits,  if  they  have  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  bishop  or  inspector  of  the  district  and  received  a 
written  certificate  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  letter- wri- 
ting, the  four  rules  in  arithmetic  and  the  fractions,  and  the  different  applications 
of  the  rule  of  three.  This  examination  is  also  binding  on  all  children  who  have 
been  taught  by  tutors  at  home,  when  they  intend  to  enter  the  school  of  the  Je< 
suitB,  and  also  when  the  bishop  and  school  inspector  come  to  inspect  the  public 
schools  in  their  district. 

^  33.  Tutors  shall  not  be  engaged  by  any  family  unless  they  prove,  by  a  testis 
fnonlal  from  the  director  of  a  seminary,  that  they  have  practised  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, or  have  proved  their  qualification  before  the  pastor  and  teacher  of  the  place ; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  they  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman.    Since 
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there  is  no  want  of  opportanitj  for  tutors  to  qualify  themselves,  and  since  tiie 
I^ublic  interest  demands  that  children  should  not  be  neglected  in  prtTate  iostmc- 
tion,  as  is  frequently  the  casej  we  command  all  who  engage  tutors  to  observe  Uu9 
provision. 

34.  Children  in  Tillages,  who  often  possess  the  ability  to  learn  what  is  re- 
quired in  village  schools  before  their  thirteenth  year,  may  leave  school  before  this 
age,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  obtain  a  written  certificate  from  the  clergy  and 
the  inspector. 

35.  That  children  may  not  be  kept  from  school,  masters,  in  places  where  obli* 
gatory  service  is  rendered,  shall  have  no  power  to  compel  the  young  of  either  sex 
to  work  on  their  farms  until  they  have  completed  their  thirteenth  year ;  yet  those 
of  eight  years  of  age  may  tend  the  flocks  in  summer,  if  they  attend  the  repetition 
schools  on  Sunday. 

36.  If  farmers  hire  the  children  of  poor  people  before  their  thirteenth  yesTy 
they  are  required  to  send  them  to  school,  between  St.  Andrew's  and  Easter,  every 
day,  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  and  pay  half  tuition  fees  for  them  to  the  school- 
master. If  they  neglect  to  send  such  children  to  school  they  shall  pay,  as  a  for- 
feit, the  full  tuition  Tee,  and  double  that  if  they  remtun  disobedient,  or  the  justice 
may  decree  other  punishment.  Schoolmasters  shall  charge  for  such  children  only 
half  tuition  fees. 

37.  The  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  remains  the  same  In 
the  village  schools ;  but  in  cities  where  children  have  hitherto  been  instructed 
free  of  charge,  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic ;  also  in  music  and  Latin,  whenever  such  was  costomarr, 
and  shall  pay  nothing  if  the  schoolmasters  can  make  their  subsistence  wiihont 
this.  But  for  all  other  branches  which,  according  to  this  regulation,  are  taught 
by  skilful  teachers,  we  command  all  school  inspectors  to  fix  the  fees  to  be  paid  the 
teachers,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  place,  at  not  aliove  six  groscoen  per 
month  and  scholar.    The  other  tuition  fees  in  cities  remain  as  heretofore. 

38.  For  the  benefit  of  children  of  destitute  parents,  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  instruction,  nor  to  buy  the  necessary  books  and  papers,  we  command  that 
twice  every  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Three  Kings,  and  on  the  twelfth  San- 
day  after  Pentecost,  the  clergy  shall  take  a  collection  in  their  churches,  and  im- 
press on  the  people  the  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor.  Separate  money  boxes  shall 
be  put  up  for  each  school,  and  the  congregation  be  informed  for  which  school 
each  is  designated. 

39.  The  moneys  collected  shall  be  given  to  the  court  of  the  town,  which,  by 
the  advice  of  the  clergyman,  shall  first  pay  for  books  and  paper,  and  then  the 
tuition  fee  to  the  schoolmaster  for  these  poor  scholars.  These  amounts  must  be 
accounted  for  separately  in  the  accounts  of  the  commune,  and  if  any  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  defray  all  dues,  the  communal  treasury,  where  the  parish  is  entirely 
Catholic,  or  the  individual  Catholics  in  towns  where  there  are  other  confessions, 
shall  pay  the  balance.  In  cities,  the  disposition  of  these  moneys  is  left  with  the 
clergy  and  the  aldermen.  Expenditures  and  receipts  must  constitute  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  church  accounts. 

40.  The  pastor  and  aldermen  of  cities^  the  justices  in  towns,  who  have  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  community,  must  judge  what  children  need  such  benefice, 
and  parents  are  not  allowed  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  duty  of  pajing  the 
schoolmaster  in  order  to  procure  necessaries  for  their  family  uniil  their  incompe- 
tency has  been  acknowledged,  and  their  names  put  on  the  list  of  the  poor.  Sach 
list  is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher,  that  he  may  know  what  parents  are  excused 
from  paying  for  instruction. 

41.  The  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  home  the  books  provided  in 
this  manner,  but  they  must  be  left  in  the  school.  The  teacher  should  number 
them,  and,  at  the  close  of  school,  put  them  in  a  book  closet,  and  have  a  regular 
inventory  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other  furniture  and  utensils,  and  must  not  per- 
mit any  to  be  carried  away.  The  Sagan  school,  which  has  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing school  books,  gives  every  tenth  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
teachers  who  want  school  books  should  never  order  less  than  nine,  so  as  to  have 
the  tenth  copy  gratis  for  the  use  of  poor  children. 

42.  It  is  unnecessary  here  further  to  describe  how  a  teacher  should  conduct 
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l^imself  in  bis  office,  since  the  new  S(  hoolmostcrs  hare  been  instructed  on  these 
points  in  the  seminaries,  and  the  elder  ones  are  required  to  acquaint  themselves 
mrith  their  duties  from  the  former  regulation.  Bat  we  command  them  especially 
to  give  diligent  attention  to  the  prescribed  regulations,  and  the  semi-annual  ab- 
stracts thereof,  for  which  purpose  are  appended  formulas  C  and  D. 

43  It  U  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  see  that  the  }''Oung  of  his  parish  are  well 
taught  in  school.  We  therefore  command  earnestly  all  clergymen  in  cities  and 
Tillages  to  take  care  that  these  regulations  are  faithfully  observed. 

44.  Clergymen .  who,  onjiccount  of  age  or  professional  engagements,  have 
been  provided  with  one  or  more  chaplains,  may  transfer  the  care  over  tiie  schools 
to  one  of  them,  but  they  shall  be  responsible  ibr  their  delegate. 

45.  At  least  once  every  two  wef'ks  the  clergyman  or  his  chaplain  shall  visit 
every  school '  during  school  hours,  of  which  the  teacher  shall  SHike  a  note  in  his 
register,  by  placing  a  V,  for  visitation,  on  that  day. 

46.  The  clergyman,  during  his  visitation,  shall  observe  :  a,  whether  the  pro- 
Bcribed  school-hours  are  kept;  6,  whether  the  improved  method  is  practised ;  e, 
whether  the  catalogue  and  list  is  in  order;  </,  whether  punjjshments  are  too  se- 
vere ;  e,  whether  the  school  utensils  and  books  are  well  kept ;  /,  whether  the 
school  room  is  clean,  and  used  for  no  other  than  school  purposes,  those  cases  ex- 
cepted where  no  other  room  is  provided  for  the  teacher. 

47.  In  regard  to  the  children,  the  clergyman  shouM  see — a,  whether  all  per- 
sons, who,  according  to  law,  should  attend  the  day  school,  or  Sunday  and  repeti- 
tion school,  are  regular  in  their  attendance ;  6,  whether  the  scholars  are  divided 
into  classes  on  the  bnsis  of  their  abilities  as  well  as  age;  c,  whether  they  are  ben- 
efitted bv  the  instructions  and  have  made  progress;  «^,  whether  the  teacher  ad- 
vances item  too  rapidly  before  they  have  well  learned  the  preceding  lessons  ;  e, 
whether  the  teacher  employs  children  at  his  private  work  during  school  hours, 
and  excuses  them  on  this  account  from  learning  their  lessons. 

48.  The  cler«ryman  shall  also  see  whether  the  school-house  and  furniture  are 
in  good  condition,  and  whether  a  copy  of  the  school  regulations  and  everything 
necessary  has  been  provided ;  and  if  not,  he  should  notify  the  magistrate,  the 
nobleman,  o.r  the  justice ;  also  expostulate  with  parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children,  and  endeavor  to  remove  all  defects  and  impediments  as  much  as  is  in  his 
power ;  and  where  he  cannot  remedy  them  himself  he  should  notify  the  bishop 
and  the  school  inspector.  He  should  preserve  the  monthly  statements  of  the 
teacher,  and  prepare  an  abstract  of  them,  which  he  should  be  able  to  present  to 
the  bishop  or  school  visitor. 

49.  He  should  remonstrate  with  the  teacher  for  his  faults,  but  not  in  presence 
of  the  children,  only  when  alone,  and  endeavor  to  instruct  him  in  those  matters 
wherein  he  is  deficient.  He  must  never  employ  him  for  other  purposes  during 
school  hours,  especially  not  in  his  own  interest.  When  ministerial  duties,  like 
the  visitation  of  the  sicK,  call  him  away,  he  must  not  take  the  schoolmaster  along ; 
but  may  take' one  of  the  larger  boys.  He  should  also  exhort  his  people  on  the 
advantages  of  instruction,  before  taking  up  the  collections  for  school  purposes. 

50.  We  will  not  prescribe  what  religious  instruction  clergymen,  and  others 
who  take  their  place,  shall  impart  to  the  young.  We  direct  them  to  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  Vicar  General  of  «he  diocese  of  Breslau.  However,  we  command 
them  to  oxp'ain  to  our  subjc  cts,  besides  the  duties  they  owe  to  God,  to  their  fel- 
low-men and  to  themselves,  that  they  owe  also  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  obedience, 
and  an  unwavering  submission  to  us,  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  magistrates 
we  have  appointed.  We  remind  them  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  a  few  general 
words  on  this  subject  to  them ;  they  must  also  be  enlightened  on  these  duties,  and 
acknowled;:c  them  from  motives  of  religion  as  well  as  of  reason,  and  from  their 
youth  be  ready  to  fulfil  them. 

51.  In  order  to  render  as  permanent  as  possible  this  reform  of  schools,  which 
lies  near  our  lieart,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  committing  the  care  of  schools  to 
the  cltrgy  only.  We  find  it  necessary  that  our  bureau  of  War  and  Domain,  the 
bureau  of  the  Episcopal  Vicariate,  and  the  dioceses  in  our  Silesian  and  Glatz 
districts,  as  well  as  all  special  school  inspectors,  give  all  due  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, so  important  to  the  State. 
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62.  The  head  priests  we  command  to  risit  all  schools  within  their  district  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Lent  This  is  the  most  convenient  time  in  the  country,  beeanae 
the  children,  attending  school  onlj  in  winter,  will  hare  then  had  three  montfair 
instruction,  and,  consequently,  the  visitation  will  show  whether  they  have  learned 
anything.  If  the  visitation  were  held  after  Easter,  or  in  the  fall,  many  children 
would  hiave  left  school  at  the  first  period,  and  at  the  other  period  many  voold 
not  yet  be  in  attendance,  and  no  accurate  opinion  of  the  school  coald  be  formed. 

53.  The  visiting  head  priest  mnst  observe,  in  his  visitation,  all  that  ha^  before 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  and  jespeciallyjbe  should  note  the 
following : 

64.  He  should  receive  from  the  clergyman  the  monthly  school  register  and 
the  abstract  made  from  it;  compare  it  with  the  list  of  the  children  belonging 
to  school,  and  see  if  all  have  attended  the  school.  He  should  Inquire  intothi 
causes  of  the  children's  absence,  and  whether  the  clergyman  has  taken  proper 
steps  to  bring  them  in ;  if  their  non-attendance  is  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
parents  or  guardians,  he  must  summon  them  before  him,  remonstrate  with  them 
on  their  disobedience  of  law,  and  if  necessary,  remind  the  magistrates  of  their  doty 
to  levy  the  fines,  or  if  the  nobleman  is  at  home  he  may  tell  him.  To  the  latter  be 
must  also  report  If  children  of  school  age  are  in  his  service  without  being  sent 
to  school . 

55.  During  the  school  visitation,  he  should  be  present  at  a  lesson  given  by  thA 
teacher,  in  order  to  see  and  to  hear  whether  he  teaches  after  the  prescribed  meihod; 
he  should  examine  the  children  separately,  to  find  whether  they  have  profited  by 
the  instructions,  and  have  really  advanced  as  far  as  the  roister  says.  Sobm 
members  of  the  court  and  some  deputies  from  the  commune  should  also  be  presoit 
at  this  visitation,  and  should  be  summoned  ill  the  notice  of  visitation. 

66.  The  register  must  show  that  the  wedily  visits,  prescribed  to  the  clergy- 
man, have  been  made,  and  also  whether  the  same  is  sealous  and  active  for  the 
interest  of  the  school,  or  cares  little  for  it ;  the  visitor,  by  skilful  questions,  may 
inform  himself  of  this  from  the  schoolmaster  or  the  scholar,  so  that  be  will  not  1m 
deceived  by  false  reports. 

57.  He  should  also  ask  respectable  people  in  the  commune  whether  the  school 
hours  are  kept  and  the  teacher  does  not  abridge  the  time,  or  is  prevented  by 
various  causes  from  teaching  in  school. 

58.  lie  should  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster  towards  the  children 
in  school,  and  especially  towards  the  clergyman  or  chaplain,  when  they  remon- 
strate with  him  in  the  interest  of  schools,  and  if  necessary,  exhort  and  reprimaod 
him,  and  the  same  he  should  do  with  the  clergyman  if  circumstances  require.  He 
should  ascertain  from  him  the  cause  of  the  want  of  progress  of  a  school,  and  what 
suggestions  he  has  made  for  improvement. 

59.  He  should  also  see  and  inquire  whether  the  school-house  is  in  a  good 
condition  and  provided  with  all  necessary  furniture,  and  whether  the  teacher 
receives  his  salary  and  pay ;  he  should  endeavor  to  remove  all  those  defects 
which  the  clergyman  cannot  remedy. 

60.  And  of  all  this  he  should  make  a  record,  from'which  to  draw  up  a  report 
to  the  school  inspector,  as  well  as  to  see,  at  the  next  visitation,  whether  the  defects 
at  the  preceding  one  have  been  remedied. 

61.  After  the  visitation,  and  within  two  weeks  from  Easter,  he  is  to  render  a 
report  to  the  school  inspector,  including  the  abstract  of  the  school  register, 
and  state  how  for  his  instructions  have  been  followed,  and  especially  what  defects 
he  had  not  power  to  remove.  A  similar  report  must  be  transmitted  by  him  about 
the  middle  of  October,  which  contains  what  the  clergyman  has  reported  since  the 
last  visitation. 

62.  The  Vicariate  General  shall  appoint  clergymen  as  inspectors  of  schools ; 
also,  for  the  Vicariated  of  other  dioceses,  persons  well  informed  on  educational  sub- 
jects and  the  method  now  popular  in  Silesia,  or  such  persons  as  will  acquaint 
themselves  with  it.    Each  should  have  a  certain  district.    Their  duties  are  these : 

63.  a.  They  must  obtain  information  on  the  condition -of  schools,  personally  or 
by  circular. 

64.  b.  For  the  school  at  their  own  place,  they  should  have  their  teachers  learn 
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the  essentia]  part  of  the  new  method,  unless  thej  are  too  old,  or  endeavor  to 
engage  a  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  methodical  instruction,  and  knows  how  to 
organize  a  school.    As  soon  as  they  have  succeeded  in  this,  tliey  shall — 

65.  e.'  Send  for  one  or  two  of  the  most  active  and  skilful  school  teachers  from 
each  archipresbyterj  of  their  inspection,  that  they  may  learn  the  necessary  and 
important  part  of  the  method,  namely :  the  method  of  spelling  ;  of  teaching  in 
classes ;  the  use  of  school  books  and  tables ;  the  preparation  and  keeping  of  cata- 
logues and  school  lists.  When  they  have  learned  this,  they  should  return  and 
organize  their  schools,  and  the  school  inspector  should  see  that  they  do  so. 

66.  d.  Request  every  head  priest  to  send  successively  all  other  teachers,  par- 
ticularly during  the  summer,  to  the  one  who  has  acquired  the  i>opular  method ;  and 
he  should  instruct  the  others  as  he  himself  was  taught  in  the  school  at  the 
inspector's  place. 

67.  €.  That  the  head  priests  themselves  may  become  acquainted  with  all  that 
belongs  to  a  good  school,  and  which  they  cannot  learn  from  these  regulations, 
the  above-named  instruction,  or  from  other  books,  the  inspectors  shall  inform 
them  of  it. 

68.  /.  They  are  also  required  to  make  visitations  of  schools  after  the  head 
priests,  to  bw  how  far  their  reports  are  feliable,  and  examine  the  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  above . 

69.  g.  Their  duty  is  also  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  all  impediments  and 
defects  which  the  head  priests  could  not  remove ;  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  this, 
they  should  make  note  of  it  in  their  reports.  These  reports  they  are  to  send 
twice  a  year  to  the  office  of  the  Vicariate  Greneral,  and  those,  who  belong  to  outside 
dioceses,  to  the  vicar  or  d^ux)ns,  always  within  one  month  after  Easter  or  St. 
Michael's,  and  add  thereto,*  if  necessary,  their  own  suggestions  and  the  abstract 
from  the  head  priests'  reports. 

70.  h.  They  are  required  to  publish  and  execute  all  laws  and  changes  in  laws 
relating  to  schools. 

71.  The  office  of  the  Vicariate  General,  and  the  vicars  and  deacons  of  outside 
dioceses,  must  make  a  semi-annual  report  on  the  condition  of  schools,  from  the 
reports  of  school  inspectors,  to  our  royal  Council  of  War  and  Domain,  namely  :  at 
the  end  of  May  and  at  the  end  of  November,  and  inform  in  regard  to— 

72.  Ist.  All  neglect  of  these  general  school  regulations,  by  magistrates,  land- 
holders, or  subjects,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  head  priests  and  inspectors ; 
2d,  impediments  of  any  kind ;  3d,  when  school  houses  are  out  of  repair,  or  the 
teachers  are  not  paid ;  4th,  important  observations  and  discoveries  which  may 
serve  to  a  better  arrangement  of  the  school  system ;  6th,  clergymen  and  teachers 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  diligence  in  promoting  education, 
that  we  may  remove  them  to  better  benefices  within  our  patronage ;  6th,  incor- 
rigible schoolmasters  in  our  domain  or  villages,  that  they  may  be  removed  from 
office. 

73.  We  command  our  Council  of  War  and  Domain  to  see  that  all  defects  brought 
to  their  notice  are  remedied;  all  obstacles  removed;  all  incorrigible  teachers 
expelled  and  good  ones  put  in  their  places ;  that  all  zealous  school  inspectors, 
directors  of  seminaries,  clergymen  and  chaplains,  who  deserve  reward  for  their 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  education,  are  provided  with  better  benefices  whenever 
vacancies  occur,  and  thus  others  may  be  encouraged  to  like  zeal.  To  the  Epis- 
copal Vicariate  General,  the  vicars  and  deacons  of  outside  dioceses,  to  the  magis- 
trates, landholders,  and  to  all  our  subjects,  clergy  or  laity,  whom  these 
regulations  concern,  especially  to  all  Roman  Catholic  school  inspectors,  head 
priests,  directors  of  seminaries,  clergymen,  chaplains  and  schoolmasters,  do  we 
command,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  under  pain  of  our  disfavor  and  of  duo 
punishment,  to  superintend  with  all  attention  the  fulfilment  of  these  regulations 
to  their  full  extent,  and  the  duties  made  thereby  obligatory  on  each  and  all. 

Givm  at  PoUdam.  the  3d  day  of  November,  1765. 

FREDERIO. 
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GENERAL  LAW  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTRIA. 
(December  Gtb,  1774  ) 

Maria  Theresa,  ^c 

Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  trae  welfare  of  the  coantries  which 
€k>d  has  confided  to  us,  and  haying  always  attentively  considered  whatever 
might  contribute  to  this  end,  we  have  observed  that  the  education  of  both 
sexes,  the  basis  of  the  real  happiness  of  nations,  requires  our  especial  care. 
This  very  important  object  has  so  much  the  more  attracted  our  attention,  inas- 
much  as  the  future  destiny  of  man,  the  genius  and  thought  of  entire  nations, 
depend  mainly  on  the  good  instruction  and  right  training  of  children  from  their 
tenderest  years.  Such  an  object,  however,  can  never  be  attained  if  the  dark- 
ness  of  ignorance  is  not  dispelled  by  well  regulated  instruction  and  education, 
so  that  every  individual  can  acquire  knowledge  according  to  his  ability  and 
condition.  These  necessary  ends,  the  utility  of  which  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, we  desire  to  reach  by  the  following  regulation  for  all  schools  in  our  king- 
doms and  hereditary  states: 

1.  Creation  of  a  SchooJrCOmmission  in  every  State  of  (he  Monarchy. 

In  each  State  of  the  monarchy  shall  be  formed  a  school-commission,  composed 
of  two  or  three  counselors  of  the  goveniment,  one  under-delegate,  and  a  secre- 
tary, associated  with  the  inspector-general  of  normal  schools.  - 

This  commission  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  school  interests,  schqol- 
o£Bcers  as  well  as  school  material,  and  they  shall  assure  themselves  that  the 
method  prescribed  by  ordinance  is  employed.... ..Frequent  reports  on  the  con- 
dition of  schools  must  be  rendered. 

2.  Grades  of  schools,  and  where  they  are  to  he  situated. 

Schools  are  of  three  classes:  Normal  schools,  Principal  schools  (superior  pri- 
mary schools.)  and  Trivial  schools,  (primary.) 

There  shall  be  one  normal  (pattern  or  model)  school  in  each  province.  All 
other  establishments  must  conform  to  this  school  The  corps  of  teachers  shall 
consist  of  a  director  and  four  or  live  teachers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  catechist. 

Every  capital  of  a  canton  must  possess  a  Principal  school 

Finally,  shall  be  established  Trivial  schools  in  all  the  small  cities  or  boroughs 
in  the  country,  and  in  all  villages  where  exists  a  pariah  or  a  filial  church,  dis- 
tant from  the  centre. 

3.  IhUes  for  the  estabUshment  of  schools. 

It  is  not  intended  to  establish  new  schools  every  where,  but  to  improve  ex- 
isting schools.  In  future  no  teacher  shall  be  admitted,  unless  he  knows  the 
prescribed  method  of  teaching,  and  has  been  fi)und  capable,  on  examination 
before  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  school 

The  right  of  keeping  school  or  teaching  the  voung  shall  continue  to  all  lay- 
men and  ecclesiastics,  who  at  present  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teachers ; 
but  they  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  new 
method,  and  conform  to  the  principles  of  this  ordinance. 

New  schools  shall  be  created  only  where  none  exist,  and  only  as  many  as 
are  necessary ;  also  in  tliose  places  nrhere  the  young  are  too  numerous  for  the 
existing  schools  to  accommodate  all,  or  for  the  teachers  to  bestow  the  necessary 
care  upon  them.  When  the  insufficiency  is  proved  to  exist,  new  schools  must 
be  erected,  or  the  old  ones  repaired,  as  appears  necessary,  at  the  expense  of 
the  communes,  who  draw  direct  profit  therefrom,  unless  the  nobility,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  drawing  firom  these  schools  employees  of  good  character, 
take  upon  themselves  the  expenses,  or  other  means  are  devised. 

The  school-commission  is  chaxged  with  stating  the  real  wants,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  portion  of  the  expenses  each  party  shall  oontributa 

4.  Rtdesfor  tJie  construdion  of  School-houses. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  build  school-houses,  or  to  repair  the  old  buildings^ 
care  most  be  taken  to  have  as  many  distuict  class-rooms  as  there  will  be  teach- 
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ers  to  give  lessons  at  the  same  boar,  sinoe  it  is  not  possible  that  two  or  more 
persons  teach  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place. 

And  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  attention  of  children  should  not  be  distracted 
by  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  teachers,  the  school-rooms  must  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  school,  and  must^  even  in  villages^  be  sep- 
arated from  (he  teacher's  dwelling. 

There  shall  be  not  only  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms,  but  they  shall  be  well 
lighted,  and  the  Principal  schools  sliall  have  a  convenient  room  for  examiDa- 
tions ;  each  room  must  be  well  provided  with  benches,  tables,  blackboards^ 
writing-desks,  and  other  necessary  utensils,  also  a  locked  case  £ot  the  booka. 

6.  Branches  of  Instruction  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  &7u>ols. 

Normal  ScnooLb — A,  Bbuoion. — Instruction  io  religion  is  to  be  given : 

1st  From  tlie  catechism  specially  introduced  by  the  bisliop  of  the  diocese,  or 
irom  the  Yieona  catechism  for  normal  schools,  approved  by  the  bishopa 

2d.  In  a  systematic  manner,  for  which  purpose  the  Reader  is  arranged. 

3d.  As  history,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  under  what  circumstances  and  in 
what  periods  the  divine  revelations  took  place ;  what  lessons  man  should  draw 
from  them,  relative  to  his  own  conduct,  etc. 

4th.  By  means  of  interpretation  of  passages  in  the  Reader,  which  treat  of 
the  principles  of  morality  and  the  condition  of  man. 

B.  Readtmo. — Reading,  writing,  and  orthography;  arithmetic  and  its  appli- 
cation ;  and,  in  general,  all  that  can  contribute  to  inspire  a  well  regulated  con- 
duct, and  be  conducive  to  good  manners. 

C.  Lakguagb  and  Scisncb. — Subjects  which  serve  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
study  of  Latin,  or  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  career  of  political  economy, 
and  especially  those  who  will  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  and 
trades,  should  be  introduced.  The  mother  language  should  be  taught  by  exer- 
cises in  composition ;  and  the  pupils  should  obtain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Latin  to  be  able  to  \^egis  the  kumanitas^  to  learn  surgery  and  pharmacy,  or  to 
take  up  the  profession  of  a  writer.  The  best  principles  of  economy,  and  espe- 
cially of  domestic  economy,  should  be  taught ;  also  the  history  of  arts  and 
trades,  as  well  as  natural  history,  within  the  limits  of  utility  and  necessity. 
Also  the  elements  of  history  and  geogr^hy,  especially  of  their  own  country; 
also  the  principles  of  surveying  and  mechanics;  drawing  by  means  of  compass, 
ruler,  and  instruments. 

2>.  Methods  of  Instrttotton. — ^Tbose  who  aspire  to  tlie  profession  of  teaching; 
shall  be  specially  made  to  know,  and  have  explained,  what  are  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  the  methods  and  practical  means  by  which 
order  and  discipline  are  maintained  in  classes ;  how  the  school  registers  most 
be  kept,  and  in  what  manner  they  should  question  the  pupils  in  an  examina- 
tion ;  finally,  what  is  required  of  public  and  of  private  teachers. 

Principal  Schools. — The  programme  of  the  Principal  schools  comprises  the 
subjects  indicated  under  A  and  B,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  those  under  0,  as 
the  number  and  ability  of  the  V^achers  and  the  time  prescribed  permit 

Trivial  Scfu)ols. — ^The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  small  cities^ 
boroughs  and  villages,  are : 

io,)  Religion  and  its  history;  morals  drawn  A*om  the  Bible  and  reading. 
6,)  Reading  printed  and  written  type;  current  handwriting;  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  with  the  rule  of  simple  proportions. 

(c,)  In  the  country  a  little  book  is  to  be  used,  which  has  been  written  to  form 
"an  honest  citizen,"  and  teach  him  tlirift;  and  management 

6.   Who  shaU  tMch  ^  different  bramihes  of  InairttciiofL 

Ecclesiastics  alone  may  teach  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  Normal  and  Prin« 
cipal  scliools  have  a  professor  specially  ch&rged  with  giving  eveiy  day,  at  least 
one  hour,  lessons  on  the  catechism,  on  sacred  history  and  morality,  and  ex- 
plaining the  epistles  and  gospe^.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vicar  to  cateehiss 
twice,  or  at  least  once  a  week,  in  the  Trivial  schools.  If  the  vicars  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  teach  religion  in  the  schools  of  small  towns,  buighs,  and  of  the 
country,  fi>iars  may  be  i^>pointed,  with  approval  of  the  bishops,  by  the  superiors 
ot  the  neighboring  convents.  The  schoolmteters  shall  be  present  during  the 
lessons  in  the  catechism,  and  pay  good  attention,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
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repeat  to  the  children  the  explanations  which  have  been  made.  If  the  vicar 
or  clergyman  is  prevented,  the  teachers  themselves  shall  be  obliged  to  question 
the  children  on  what  thej  have  learned  bj  heart,  for  instance,  on  verses  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  eta,  or  on  what  thej  have  studied  in  the  Reader  relative 
to  religion.  Other  subjects  can  be  taught  by  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  provided 
they  have  passed  their  examination.  The  teachers  of  the  Principal  schools 
consist  of  the  director  and  four  or  five  assistant  teachers. 

7.  School-'bockB. 

In  order  to  have  instruction  uniform,  the  books  and  charts  to  be  used  in  school 
are  prescribed,  and  the  necessary  regulations  will  be  issued,  to  guide  the  teach- 
ers in  the  duties  obligatory  upon  them,  l^one  but  the  prescribed  books  shall 
be  \ised  in  school ;  but  teachers,  who  desire  to  perfect  their  own  education,  may 
procnre  other  books  treating  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school 

8.  Cf  Ihe  manner  of  Teaching, 

Instmction  most  be  given  simultaneously  to  all  pupils  of  the  same  class.  The 
teacher  should  take  special  care  that  all  pupils  read  together,  He  will  punc- 
tually conform  to  the  directions  given  in  the  books  on  method,  and  aim  less  at 
crowding  the  memory  of  children  than  at  developing  their  mind  by  dear  and 
precise  explanations.  He  should  accustom  the  children  to  express  themselves 
with  facility  and  exactitude  on  things  which  have  been  explained  to  them. 

9.  DmsUm  of  classes. 

All  the  children,  though  of  different  ages  and  sex,  who  are  to  learn  the  same 
branches,  should  be  in  one  class.  Each  class  to  comprise  three  divisions :  • 
superior,  intermediate,  and  inferior  division. 

-     10.  Cy  school-hours. 

In  Winter,  the  hours  of  school  shall  be  from  8  to  11  in  the  morning;  in 
the  Summer,  in  the  country,  fVom  7  to  10;  from  2  to  4  P.  M.  during  the  year. 

In  cities,  the  course  of  the  first  term  shall  commence  on  the  3d  of  November, 
and  finish  on  Palm  Sunday  eve;  the  course  of  the  second  term  to  begin  on  the 
second  Monday  after  Easter  Sunday,  and  last  to  St  Michael's  day. 

In  the  country,  the  schools  beg^n  on  the  first  of  December,  and  remain  open 
to  the  end  of  March.  In  these  are  received  the  children  between  nine  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  because  most  may  be  called  to  aid  their  parents  during 
the  Summer  season,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  frequent 
school  at  other  periods.  The  course  of  the  second  term  begins  on  Monday  after 
Easter  week,  and  terminates  on  St  Michael's  day.  During  the  season  of  har- 
vest, instruction  is  suspended  for  all  children  above  eight  years ;  but  continues 
for  the  children  between  six  and  eight  year& 

As  children,  poorly  clothed,  can  not  always  come  to  school  in  Winter,  on 
account  of  the  bad  roads  and  the  rigor  of  the  season,  they  shall  not  be  forced; 
yet  their  parents  or  guardians  are  free  to  send  the  young  children  to  school  in 
Winter  as  well  as  in  Summer.  Teachers  will  select  a  special  hour  to  instruct 
such  children,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  or  delay  the  lessons  given  to  other  pupils. 

II.  1%e  time  to  le  devoted  to  each  subfecL 

All  subjects  must  be  thoroughly  and  suitably  explained  within  the  time  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  each  course.  Pupils  who  have  not  dexterity  for  writing,  or 
aptitude  for  other  branches,  may  double  one  or  more  courses. 

12.  Duty  of  School-aUendance. 

In  cities,  all  children  of  both  sexes^  for  whom  parents  or  guardians  can  not 
or  will  not  take  a  special  teacher,  must  without  exception,  attend  the  public 
scliools  from  the  age  of  six  years  until  they  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  choose 
a  trade  or  profession.  As  they  hardly  attain  this  degree  of  instmction  before 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  we  shall  see  with  satisfaction,  if  parents  send  them  to 
school  during  six  or  seven  years,  and  permit  them  to  attend  even  longer. 

Children  who  desire  to  enter  a  Latin  school  before  their  twelfth  year,  must 
submit  to  a  public  examination,  and  obtain  a  certificate  fit>m  the  school-inspector 
that  they  possess  the  required  knowledga 

Where  distinct  schools  exists  girls  shall  be  taught  separately,  and  they  shall 
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be  iDstnicted  also  in  sewing,  and  all  work  suitable  for  their  box.  If  no  distinct 
schools  are  organized,  the  girls  shall  attend  the  mixed  school,  but  seated  on 
separate  benches. 

13.  Duty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  send  children  to  school 

As  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
general  well-being,  we.  will  not  let  the  good  success  of  our  maternal  care,  in  this 
regard,  be  endangered  by  the  carelessness  of  parents  or  guardiana  Conse- 
quently we  ordain,  that  they  send  their  children  to  school  at  the  proper  age,  or 
have  them  instructed  at  home.  We  recommend  to  magistrates  and  superiors  to 
watch  over  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  to  reprimand,  and  if  necessaiy,  to 
enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  this  duty. 

Afler  tlie  necessary  measures  shall  have  been  taken  to  train  capable  teacheta 
in  the  Normal  scliools,  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  follow  the  work  of 
teaching,  if  he  posse^es  no  certificate  of  ability,  signed  by  the  authorities  of  ft 
Normal  or  Principal  school,  and  for  the  want  of  such  certificate  he  shall  ba 
excluded  from  the  profession. 

14.   Work  or  other  necessity  shall  not  dispense  fi'om  school  attendance. 

That  the  service  of  orphans  may  not  be  an  obstacle  to  their  instruction,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  magistrates  to  put  them  out  to  service  before  their  thir- 
teenth year;  or  at  least  those  who  have  not  reached  that  age  must  be  permitted 
to  attend  scliool  in  Winter.  Other  persons,  who  take  into  Uieir  service  orphans 
below  thirteen  years  of  age,  will  be  obliged  to  send  them  to  school  morning  and 
ailemoon,  and  if  they  are  not  insolvent,  they  shall  pay  half  tuition  fees  for  tk^n. 

15.  0/ repetition  schools^  {schools  for  aduUs.) 

In  the  country,  as  well  as  in  cities,  the  young  people  who  have  ceased  to 
belong  to  primary  schools,  and  particularly  those  who  are  apprentices,  must^ 
especially  in  Summer,  on  Sundays  afler  divine  service,  if  possible,  congregate  at 
the  common  scliool,  where,  for  two  hours,  the  teacher  will  recapit^ilate  with 
them,  under  the  inspection  of  the  curate  or  vicar.  They  shall  attend  these  ex- 
ercises till  they  are  twenty  years  old.  First,  they  will  read  the  epistle  or  gospel 
of  the  day;  then  have  an  exercise  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  that  they 
may  revise  the  knowledge  acquired  at  school  For  these  repetitions,  passages 
will  be  selected  from  standard  works,  treating  on  religion,  morality,  and  all 
subjects  that  tend  to  cultivate  honest  principles  and  domestic  and  simple  tastes^ 
The  young  should  be  frequently  questioned  on  various  important  themes. 

The  obligation  of  apprentices  to  take  part  in  these  repetitions  shall  be  sucb, 
that  their  apprenticeship  can  not  be  declared  ended,  until  they  have  obtained 
from  the  school-inspector  a  certificate,  stating  that  they  have  fruitfully  attended 
the  rc>petition-school,  after  making  good  progress  in  religion,  reading,  writing^ 
and  arithmetic,  in  the  ordinary  course. 

16.  CfJceeping  a  school-register^  to  mark  the  industry  and  progress  of  pupils. 

With  the  two- fold  object  of  knowing  whether  all  the  children  of  school  age 
attend  school,  and  whether  the  want  of  progress  in  pupils  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  frequent  absence,  different  registers  shall  be  kept. 

In  cities,  the  magistrates,  twice  every  year,  at  Easter  and  St  Michaers,  shall 
revise  the  list  of  children  of  school  age,  that  is,  of  those  who  have  attained 
their  sixth  year.  Each  time  the  list  will  be  communicated  to  tlie  school-teachw, 
that  he  may  know  which  children  are  obliged  to  frequent  the  school. 

In  the  country,  if  the  teacher  is  also  sacristan,  he  can  himself  ascertain,  from 
the  baptismal  register,  the  age  of  every  child  in  the  place,  and  know  what  chil- 
dren are  of  scliool  age. 

This  will  also  enable  him  to  control  the  assertions  of  parents,  who  often 
attempt  to  escape  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children  to  school. 

That  the  object  may  be  reached,  each  teacher  shall  keep  an  alphabetical  reg- 
ister, in  which  he  will  inscribe  the  names  of  children  fix>m  the  list,  indicating 
their  age.  the  dates  of  their  admittance  and  promotion  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, lie  will  also  note  the  absence  of  each  pupil.  At  the  commencement  or 
end  of  the  register,  the  number  of  lessons  which  the  teacher  has  given  during 
the  month,  and  the  subjects  taught,  should  also  be  entered.    This  register  caa 
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be  advantageously  consulted  in  the  ezaminationa,  especially  to  know  who 
absent  themselves. 

A  second  register  relates  to  the  degree  of  application  and  progress.  It  should 
be  examined  every  month.  Every  day,  after  prayer,  in  the  morning  as  well  as 
in  the  evening,  the  teacher  must  assure  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  pupils ; 
for  this  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  read  their  names  from  the  catalogue,  marking 
those  present  with  a  line,  the  late^comers  by  a  dot,  and  leaving  blank  the  space 
for  the  absent  As  this  register  will  distinguish  the  id^srs  from  the  diligent,  it 
should  be  kept  with  exactitude,  justice,  and  good  order.  If  by  a  sentiment  of 
animosity,  or  by  negligence,  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  duty  in  this  respect,  he 
shall  be  punished  as  the  case  may  require.  Every  teacher  shall  transmit,  one 
week  after  vacation,  an  abstract  from  this  register  to  the  school-inspector. 

17.  Ordinary  inspectors  charged  wiih  examining  the  condition  of  schools. 

In  order  that  the  present  regulation  shall  be  observed,  the  authorities  shall 
appoint  in  every  village  some  special  inspectors,  whose  reports,  addressed  to 
the  Commission  of  Studies,  shall  contain  their  names.  In  the  Normal  and 
Principal  schools  the  director  has  the  superintendence ;  moreover,  a  citizen  of 
the  place,  a  friend  of  education,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  magistrate,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  schools,  and  to  assure  himself  that  the  regulations  are  faith- 
fully carried  out.  This  inspector  will  keep  acconnt  of  the  children  that  are 
diligent,  and  of  those  who  are  not  regular  in  their  attendance.  He  sliall  state 
whether  the  teacher  proves  zealous  or  negligent,  or  conforms  to  the  ordinance. 
The  inspectors  should  not  make  their  visits  at  stAted  periods,  but  whenever 
they  think  proper,  without  notifying  the  teacliers. 

In  cities,  burghs,  or  the  country,  the  curate  of  the  parish  shall  be  appointed 
inspector,  one  of  the  magistracy  and  a  prudent  man  from  the  hihabitants  of  the 
commune.  They  shall  conform  to  what  has  been  ordained  in  regard  to  the 
inspectors  in  larger  cities.  Every  inspector  addresses  a  report  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Normal  Schools,  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  jurisdictioii. 

18.  Nomination  of  Inspector- GenercUs. 

The  School-Conmiissions  shall  elect  as  Inspector-Generals  only  persons  per- 
fectly capable.  A  certain  district  will  be  assigned  to  each  Inspector-General, 
in  which  to  make  his  visits  and  institute  schools.  These  Inspectors  shall  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  deficiencies  of  schools ;  examine  the  chUdren 
in  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  receive  the  reports  of  the  local  inspectors,  ren- 
dered at  Easter  and  St  MichaeVs.  These  reports  the  Inspector-Generals  for- 
ward to  the  government,  which  refers  them  to  the  School-Commission.  They 
add  an  abstract  of  their  observations,  as  well  as  their  remarks  on  the  following 
objects : 

1.  In  what  place  and  point  do  magistrates,  gentry,  and  inhabitants}  act 
against  the  ordlnanca 

2.  What  are  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  schools. 

3.  In  what  places  are  school-buildings  not  m  order,  or  need  repair;  how  are 
the  school-servants  salaried. 

4.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  instruction. 

6.  What  curatesj  vicars,  catechisers,  and  schoolmasters  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  diligence  and  zeal  in  teaching,  and  deserve  to  be  rewarded. 

6.  What  teachers  neglect  their  duty  and  should  be  punished ;  or  are  incorri' 
gible,  and  should  consequently  be  discharged. 

19.  The  manner  of  introducing  reform  into  education. 

Immediately  after  the  next  Summer  season,  schools  shall  be  every  where  es- « 
tablished,  and  the  instruction  of  teachers  be  promptly  provided  for. 

20.  Obligation  of  ecdesiasHcai  candidates  and  appOcanis  for  (he  monastic  state. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  ecclesiastics  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  new  plans  for  schools,  that  they  may  be  able  to  practice  the  prescribed 
methods,  Uieir  duty  being  chiefly  to  give  religious  instruction  and  to  watch  the 
prognress  of  the  schools  in  the  country,  we  ordain  hereby,  by  virtue  of  our 
legislative  power,  that  no  priest  shall  be  proposed  for  a  parish,  unless  he  has 
provided  himself  with  a  certificate  ih>m  the  catechist  of  the  .pnEparanden  (those 
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who  prepare  for  admission  to  ft  clerical  seminaiy,)  stating  that  he  is  sofficientfy 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  instruction. 

It  is  our  will  that  in  future,  when  schools  are  once  established,  no  laymen 
ahall  be  admitted  Into  a  convent,  unless  thej  understand  the  theory  of  instnio 
tion,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

We  rely  with  confidence  on  the  zeal  of  bishops  and  curates,  in  behalf  of  the 
uiterests  of  religion,  and  on  the  regard  they  have  for  us,  that  they  will  seek 
to  improve  education ;  and  diligently  aid  in  the  execution  of  our  orders. 

21.  Prohibition  to  Teachers  to  keep  a  taperrL 

Though  we  are  well  disposed  to  permit  teachers  in  the  country  the  exercise 
of  an  honest  trade,  provided  it  does  not  form  an  obstacle  to  their  special  dnti^ 
yet  we  order  and  ordain  hereby,  jthat  no  teacher  who  receives  a  sufficient  salary 
and  enjoys  an  honest  subsistence,  shall  keep  a  tavern,  imder  pain  of  removaL 

Neither  can  we  jpermit  school  teachers  to  make  music  or  play  at  a  fair,  wed- 
ding, or  other  occasion,  in  taverns  or  similar  houses.  This  in  future  they  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  do,  likewise,  under  pain  of  removaL  We  also  forbid  curates 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  teacher  in  their  visits  to  the  sick;  they  should  ad- 
dress themselves  to  other  persons. 

22.  ExaminaHofU  and  rewarde. 

Every  year,  in  the  various  schools,  shall  be  held  an  examination  on  all  subjecCs 
of  instruction  during  that  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  scbolarsL 

In  cities,  this  examination  shall  take  place  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of  the 
magistrate,  and  in  the  country,  in  presence  of  Uie  curate,  some  of  the  gentry, 
and  some  aldermen. 

Every  pupil  can  show  his  degree  of  knowledge.  The  public  also  diall  he 
admitted,  and  may  question  the  scholars  within  the  limits  of  matters  contained 
in  the  class-books. 

In  cities  it  becomes  a  duty  to  examine  whether  young  people,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Latin  Colleges,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  science,  have 
the  required  attainments.  Also  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  parents 
approve  the  sending  of  their  sons  to  gymnasiuma  If)  as  a  result  of  the  exam- 
ination, it  is  shown  that  idle  scholars  have  not  attained  the  necessary  instmc- 
tion,  the  inspectors  may  oblige,  them  to  continue  to  attend  the  school. 

After  the  examination,  the  foundation  and  other  benefices  existing  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  most  deserving  scholars,  to  encourage  them  and  to  stimulate 
the  seal  of  others.  For  this  should  be  chosen :  1,  scholars  who  have  given  con- 
vincing proo&  of  their  progress;   2,  those  who  surpass  others  in  good  conduct 

23.  Reports  on  ffie  condition  of  schools. 

[This  paragraph  only  repeats  the  directions  of  §§  It  and  18,  concerning  the 
preparation  and  transmission  of  semi-annual  reports.] 

24.  The  zeal  of  inspectors  and  teachers  is  the  basis  of  promotion. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  the  duty  of  aU  to  fulfill,  to  the  fhllest  extent,  the  obG- 
gations  of  the  office  intrusted  to  them,  we  are  disposed  to  promote  to  better 
places  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  suocessfiil  teaching. 

We  wish  school-teachers  and  all  who  teach  in  cities  to  take  rank  immediatdy 
after  the  magistrates;  in  the  country,  after  the  lUdermen,  so  that  during  solem- 
nities they  have  a  right  to  a  position  before  other  persons. 

Ecclesiastics,  who  give  instruction  in  the  catechism,  or  those  who  prove  their 
zeal  for  schools,  shall  have  the  preference  not  only  in  the  benefices  belonging 
to  our  patronage,  but  in  all  benefices,  of  ecclesiastical  or  lay  patronage,  it  being 
our  expectation  that  the  patrons  will  second  oar  views,  and  woric  with  us  Sx 
the  general  welfare.  We  also  hope  that  all  will  appreciate  the  maternal  care 
with  which  we  have  begun  to  regulate  the  principles  of  education  and  general 
instruction  of  youth.  We  ordun  that  all  r^^ncies  and  governments^  subordi- 
nate to  us,  shall  execute  in  the  provinces  and  follow  fiiithfhlly  all  regulations 
prescribed.  We  command  likewise  all  superior  ecdeaastics,  and,  in  general,  all 
superior  civil  officers,  magistrates,  noblemen  and  their  employees,  schoolmasten^ 
and  all  our  faithful  subjects,  to  conform  to  the  sphit  and  intent  of  tliia  ordinance. 

Given  in  our  capital  and  residence^  city  of  Vienna,  Decemher  6,  Vl*l4u 
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I- 

LAW  BESPECTING  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
[Xasned  by  the  Emperor  Francif  Joseph,  with  the  aneement  of  both  Hoosee  of  the  Imperial 


A.— PUBLIC  RTiKMTCNTABY  OB  COMMON  SCHOOI& 
I. — ADi  AND  OROANIZMlOir  OF  THB  COMlfOH  SCHOOLS. 

}  1 .  The  oommon  Bcbool  (volkttchule)  has  in  view  the  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  and  aims  at  developing  their  intellect,  and  imparting  such 
knowledge  as  is  necessarj  to  make  them  good  men  and  citizens. 

{2.  Any  common  school  that  is  supported  or  assisted  by  the  state,  the  pror- 
ince,  or  the  municipality,  is  a  public  school,  and  as  such  accessible  to  all  youth, 
without  difference  of  creed. 

All  other  schools  are  private  institutions. 

1. — Common  elementary  Sehoolt. 

2  3.  In  every  elementary  common  school  (aUgemeine  volknehule)  at  least  the 
following  subjecti  shall  be  taught :  Beligion,  language,  arithmetic,  the  most  ne- 
cessary elements  of  natural  philosophy,  geography  and  history,  with  particular 
regara  to  the  country  and  its  constitution,  writing,  geometrical  forms,  singing, 
and  gymnastics.    Girls  shall  also  be  instructed  in  needlework  and  housekeeping. 

The  extent  to  which  these  subjects  shall  be  taught,  and  additional  branches, 
depends  on  the  grade  of  the  school  and  the  number  of  teachers. 

g  4.  The  plans  of  instruction  for  these  schools,  as  well  as  all  the  other  organi- 
zation, will  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of  fiaucation,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  provincial  school  boards. 

{  5.  Beligious  instruction  is  cared  for  and  superintended  by  the  respective 
church  boards. 

The  number  of  lessons  in  religion  will  be  fixed  in  the  plan  of  instruction. 

The  distribution  of  the  subjects  for  each  year's  course  will  be  fixed  by  the 
church  boards. 

Both  the  teachers  of  religion  and  the  clerical  boards  must  observe  the  school 
laws,  and  the  orders  of  the  school  boards  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

All  directions  by  the  clerical  board  shall  be  made  known  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  (212)  through  the  district  school  superintendent.  Such  directions  as  are 
incompatible  with  the  general  school  order  shall  not  be  communicated. 

In  places  without  a  clergyman  who  can  regularly  give  religious  instruction,  the 
teacher  may  be  obliged,  with  the  consent  of  the  clerical  board,  to  take  part  in 
teaching  the  children  of  his  creed,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  the 
Bchocl  boards. 

If  any  of  the  denominations  should  omit  to  care  for  religious  instruction,  the 
provincial  school  board,  after  bearing  those  who  are  interested,  will  make  the 
needed  arrangements. 

2  6.  The  language  used  for  instruction,  and  whether  a  second  language  shall 
be  taught  or  not,  is  determined,  within  the  limits  drawn  by  the  laws,  by  the  pro- 
vincial school  board,  (landei  achulbehorde.)* 

2  7.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  shall  be  allotted  to  the  eight  yeart  during  which 
every  child  must  attend  school  in  a  way  that  each  ^ear,  if  possible,  may  consti- 
tute a  grade.    The  division  of  the  children  into  sections  or  classes  depends  on  the 

*  Sdiool  board  of  the  coontry ;  meaning  not  Austria,  but  the  various  countries,  as  Bohemia, 
Tyrol,  Austria  Proper,  &c.,  called  by  the  tnnslaior  provinces. 
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nnmber  of  children  and  teachers.  Whether  a  separation  of  boys  and  ffirla  shall 
be  made  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  school  committee  and  the  district  school 
superintendent. 

{  8.  A  list  of  admissible  text-books  will  be  approTed  bj  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, after  hearing  the  provincial  school  boards. 

The  district  school  superintendent  chooses  from  among  the  admissible  text- 
books, after  bearing  the  teachers'  conference  of  the  district. 

J  9.  The  number  of  weeklj  lessons  (lesson  hours)  in  the  diffisrent  jears'  couises 
is  set  down  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  (|  4.) 

In  the  (fabrik  tehtUen)  factory  schools,  (§  60,)  instruction  shall  embrace  at 
least  twelve  hours  a  week,  and  these  hours  shall  be  only  between  7  A.  M.  and  6 
P.  M.,  with  exception  of  the.noon  hour. 

i  10.  To  meet  the  special  wants  of  particular  localities,  institutions  for  little 
children,  who  are  not  yet  bound,  and  allowed  to  go  to  school,  (less  than  six  years 
old, )  or  special  courses  for  an  agricultural  or  industrial  education,  may  be  joined 
to  the  school. 

2  1 1.  The  number  of  teachers  in  any  school  depends  on  the  number  of  cbildren 
in  attendance. 

If  the  attendance  in  three  successive  years  reach  the  average  nnmber  of  80,  posi- 
tively a  second  teacher  shall  be  provided ;  if  the  number  of  160,  a  third  teadicr 
must  be  employed,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  teachers  once  employed  in  a  school  cannot  be  lowered  unless  by 
consent  of  the  provincial  school  board,  and  then  only  if,  in  five  successive  yearSi 
the  above  average  number  has  not  been  reached. 

The  legislature  of  the  province  has  the  right  to  lower  the  above  maximnm  of 
cbildren  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher. 

J  12.  The  responsible  con*ductor  {Utter)  of  a  school  is  the  teacher,  and  where 
several  are  employed,  the  head  master  or  principal  teacher,  (oberlekrer,) 

2  13.  If  a  school  has  two  or  three  teachers,  one  of  them  may  be  an  under  master 
or  assistant,  (urUerlehrer.) 

If  there  be  four  or  five,  two  of  them  may  be  assistants. 

With  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  the  third  part  of  them  may  be  under 
masters. 

2  14.  The  ii  3 — 13  apply  also  to  schools  for  girls,  and  to  the  employment  of 
female  teachers  and  assistants. 

With  more  than  one  teacher,  the  head  governess  of  the  school  is  called  oUt' 
lehrerin. 

215.  The  female  teachers  and  assistants  of  girls'  schools  must,  as  a  rule,  give 
instruction  in  needlework  and  housekeeping,  (hatuhaUunfft-kunaef)  for  which  a 
special  section  shall  be  arranged. 

Where  the  girls'  school  is  in  charge  of  male  teachers,  a  special  female  teacher 
must  be  employed  for  this  instruction. 

Where  separate  schools  for  girls  do  not  exist,  the  girls  shall  have  their  work- 
schools  {arbeUi-^chulen)  for  that  purpose  separate,  or  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon school. 

216.  Whether  female  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
common  school,  also  for  the  education  of  boys,  is  left  to  the  legislature  of  the  le- 
speetive  province. 

2. — Burgher  School, 

2.17.  The  burgher  school  aims  at  giving  all  those  wh(f  attend  no  secondary 
school  (miUehehule)  an  education  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  common  element- 
ary school,  (aUgemeint  volkttchule,) 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religion,  language  and  composition,  history  and 
geography,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping, 
free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  caligraphy,  singing,  gymnastics,  with  the 
addition,  for  girls,  of  needlework  and  housekeeping. 

In  the  non-German  burgher  schools,  opportunity  shall  be  given  of  leamlog 
German. 

With  the  consent  of  the  provincial  school  board,  also  one  living  language  may 
be  taught  in  a  burgher  school,  without  being  obligatory. 

2  18.  Those  who  support  the  school  may  organize  the  common  elementaiy 
school  in  a  way  to  serve  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  a  burgher  sdiool.  In  this 
case  the  school  shall  consist  of  eight  classes. 
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An  independent  burgher  school  of  three  classes  maj  be  established,  which  shall 
follow  the  fifth  year'p  course  of  a  common  school. 

219.  The  ii  4—8  and  10—14  apply  also  to  the  bargher  school,  except  the  fol- 
lowing poims: 

].  The  separation  of  boys  and  girls,  in  a  burgher  school  of  three  classes,  must 
take  place  throughout;  in  one  of  eight  classes,  in  tbo'three  highest  courses. 

2«  If  practicable,  special  teachers  of  religion  shall  be  employed. 

3.  The  coofereuce  of  teachers  chooses  from  the  admissible  text-books ;  they  may 
also  apply  to  the  provincial  school  board  for  new  readers  and  texl-books. 

4.  The  responsible  conductor  of  the  school  is  called  director, 

II. — SCHOOL  ATTENDANCB. 

{  20.  Parents  or  their  substitutes  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their  children  or 
wards  without  the  instruction  prescribed  for  the  public  elementary  schools. 

2  21.  The  obligation  to  attend  school  begins  with  the  sixth  year  completed,  and 
lasts  until  the  fourteenth  year  completed.  The  children  leave  school  only  whea 
they  have  acquired  the  indispensable  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

At  the  end  of  a  school  year,  such  children  as  will  complete  the  fourteenth  year 
of  age  in  the  next  s'x  months,  aud  have  completely  mastered  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school,  may  be  permitted  by  the  district  school  superiutendent  to  leave 
echool,  if  there  be  important  reasons  for  doing  so.* 

{  22.  The  children  are  admitted  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year, 
except  when  parents  move  to  the  place  in  the  mean  time. 

The  district  school  superintendent,  and,  in  urgent  cases,  the  local  committee, 
may  admit  ch  Idren  exceptionally  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 

2  23.  Children  may  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  atteud  the  common 
school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  viz :  boys  who  attend  a  higher  school ;  chil- 
dren who  sutfiT  from  a  mental  or  a  severe  corporeal  infirmity ;  finally,  such  as 
are  instructed  at'  home  or  in  a  private  school.  In  the  last  case,  the  parents  or 
tlieir  substitutes  are  responsible  that  at  least  the  instruction  prereribed  for  the 
public  school  is  imparted  to  their  children  in  a  sat'ufactory  manner.  If  there  be 
a  doubt  in  this  regard,  the  district  school  inspector  is  obliged  to  convince  himself 
whether  tlie  doubt  be  well  grounded  or  not.  The  parents  most  submit  to  the 
measures  taken  for  that  purpose. 

i  24.  Parents  or  their  substitutes,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  factories  and  indus- 
trial establishments,  are  responsible  for  the  attendauce  of  the  children,  and  may 
be  compelled  by  coercive  measures  to  their  duty  in  this  regard.  The  particulars 
will  be  fix(d  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

2  25.  Parents  and  their  substitutes  must  provide  their  children  with  the  neces- 
sary books  and  other  implements  of  instruction. 

III. — EDUCATION  AND  QUALIFICATION  OF  TEACHEB8. 

2  26.  Teachers  are  trained  in  seminaries  separate  for  the  two  sexes. 

i  27.  For  the  practical  education  of  the  teacher  pupils,  each  seminary  has  joined 
.  with  it  a  school  of  practice,  {Hbunas-und  musterechulA, )  and  in  seminaries  for  female 
teachers  also  a  ** kindergarten^''*  (a  children's  garden  or  infant  school.) 

For  teaching  and  practising  agricultural  work,  a  suitable  lot  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  shall  be  joined  to  each  seminary  for  male  teachers. 

2  28.  The  course  embraces /otir  years. 

2  29.  In  the  seminaries  for  male  teachers  are  taught  religion ;  pedagogy,  with 
its  history  and  auxiliary  sciences;  grammar,  composition,  and  history  of  litera- 
ture; mathematics,  (arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;)  natural  history,  (zoolo- 
gy, botany,  and  mineralogy;)  natural  philosophy  and  elements  of  chemistry; 
geography  and  history;  agriculture,  with  special  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to  the  breeding  of  silkworms  and  bees  ;  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  caligraphy,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. The  pupils  must  be  made  acquainted,  wherever  there  may  be  an  oppop> 
tunity,  with  the  method  of  instructing  blind  and  deaf  mute  children,  and  also  with 
the  organization  of  a  well-managed  kindergarten^  (infant  school.) 

2  ^0.  In  the  seminaries  for  female  teachers  are  taught  religion  ;  pedagogy  and 
its  history ;  grammar,  composition,  and  history  of  literature :  geography  and  his- 
tory j  arithmetic;  natural  history  and  philosophy;  caligraphy,  drawing,  sing^ 
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number  of  children  and  teachers.  Whether  a  separation  of  boys  and  {^irls  sfaall 
be  made  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  school  committee  and  the  district  school 
superintendent. 

2  8.  A  list  of  admissible  text-books  will  be  approved  bj  the  Minister  of  Edncsr 
tion.  after  hearing  the  provincial  school  boards. 

The  district  school  superintendent  chooses  from  among  the  admisaible  text- 
books, after  hearing  the  teachers'  conference  of  the  district. 

2  9.  The  number  of  weekly  lessons  (lesson  hours)  in  the  difierent  jears*  cornea 
is  set  down  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  (24.) 

In  the  {/abrik  $ehulen)  factory  schools,  (2  60,)  instruction  shall  embrace  at 
least  twelve  hours  a  weeK,  and  these  hours  shall  be  only  between  7  A.  II.  and  6 
P.  M.,  with  exception  of  the. noon  hour. 

2  10.  To  meet  the  special  wants  of  particular  localities,  institutions  for  little 
children,  who  are  not  yet  bound,  and  allowed  to  go  to  school,  (less  than  six  yemrs 
old,)  or  special  courses  for  an  agricultural  or  industrial  education,  may  be  joined 
to  the  school. 

211.  The  number  of  teachers  in  any  schogl  depends  on  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance. 

If  the  attendance  in  three  successive  years  reach  the  average  number  of  80,  posi- 
tively a  second  teacher  shall  be  provided ;  if  the  number  of  160,  a  third  teacher 
must  be  employed,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  teachers  once  employed  in  a  school  cannot  be  lowered  unless  by 
consent  of  the  provincial  school  board,  and  then  only  if,  in  five  successive  years, 
the  above  average  number  has  not  been  reached. 

The  legislature  of  the  province  has  the  right  to  lower  the  above  maximum  of 
children  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher. 

2  12.  The  responsible  conductor  (leUer)  of  a  school  is  the  teacher,  and  where 
several  are  employed,  the  head  master  or  principal  teacher,  (dberlehrer. ) 

213.  If  a  school  has  two  or  three  teachers,  one  of  them  may  be  an  under  master 
or  assistant,  (unterUhrer.) 

If  there  be  four  or  five,  two  of  them  may  be  assistants. 

With  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  the  third  part  of  them  may  be  under 
masters. 

2  14.  The  22  3—13  apply  also  to  schools  for  girls,  and  to  the  employment  of 
female  teachers  and  assistants. 

With  more  than  one  teacher,  the  head  governess  of  the  school  is  called  o(cr- 
Uhrerin. 

2  15.  The  female  teachers  and  assistants  of  girls'  schools  must,  as  a  rule,  give 
instrucUon  in  needlework  and  housekeeping,  (hautkaUung»'kunaef)  for  which  a 
special  section  shall  be  arranged. 

Where  the  girls*  school  is  in  charge  of  male  teachers,  a  special  female  teacher 
must  be  employed  for  this  instruction. 

Where  separate  schools  for  girls  do  not  exist,  the  girls  shall  have  their  work- 
schools  (arbeiU-tchtden)  for  that  purpose  separate,  or  in  connection  witli  the  com- 
mon school. 

2  16.  Whether  female  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
common  school,  also  for  the  education  of  boys,  is  left  to  the  legislature  of  the  le- 
speetive  province. 

2. — Burgher  School. 

2.1*7.  The  burgher  school  aims  at  giving  all  those  wh<f  attend  no  secondaiy 
school  {miUeisckuU)  an  education  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  common  element- 
ary school,  {allffemeine  volkstehule.) 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religion,  language  and  composition,  history  and 
geography,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping, 
free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  caligraphy,  singing,  gymnastics,  with  tbs 
addition,  for  girls,  of  needlework  and  housekeeping. 

In  the  non-German  burgher  schools,  opportunity  shall  be  given  of  learning 
German. 

With  the  consent  of  the  provincial  school  board,  also  one  living  language  may 
be  taught  in  a  burgher  school,  without  being  obligatory. 

2  18.  Those  who  support  the  school  may  organize  the  common  elementaiy 
school  in  a  way  to  serve  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  a  burgher  schooL  In  tlus 
case  the  school  shall  consist  of  eight  classes. 
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.  An  iDdependoDt  burgher  school  of  three  classes  maj  be  established,  which  shall 
follow  the  fifth  year'^  course  of  a  common  school. 

i  19.  The  ^2  4—8  and  10—14  apply  also  to  the  bargher  school,  except  the  fol- 
io winfr  points : 

1 .  The  separation  of  boys  and  girls,  in  a  burgher  school  of  three  classes,  must 
take  place  throughout;  in  one  of  eight  classes,  in  the 'three  highest  courses. 

2.  If  practicable,  special  teachers  of  religion  shall  be  employed. 

3.  The  conference  of  teachers  chooses  from  the  admissible  text-books ;  they  may 
also  apply  to  the  provincial  school  board  for  new  readers  and  texl-books. 

4.  The  responsible  conductor  of  the  school  is  called  director, 

II.— SCHOOL  ATTKNDANCB. 

{  20.  Parents  or  their  substitutes  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their  children  or 
wards  without  the  iostruction  pfescribed  for  the  public  elementary  schools. 

{  21.  The  obligation  to  attend  school  begins  with  the  sixth  year  completed,  and 
lasts  until  the  fourteenth  year  completed.  The  children  leave  school  only  when 
they  have  acquired  the  indispensable  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

At  the  end  of  a  school  year,  such  children  as  will  complete  the  fourteenth  year 
of  age  in  the  oexts'x  months,  aud  have  completely  mastered  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  scbool,  may  be  permitted  by  the  district  school  saperiutendent  to  leave 
school,  if  there  be  important  reasons  for  doing  so.* 

I  22.  The  children  are  admitted  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year, 
except  when  parents  move  to  the  place  in  the  mean  time. 

The  district  school  superintendent,  and,  in  urgent  cases,  the  local  committee, 
may  admit  ch  Idren  exceptionally  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 

i  23.  Children  may  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  atteud  the  common 
school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  viz :  boys  who  attend  a  higher  school ;  chil- 
dren who  sufft-r  from  a  menial  or  a  severe  corporeal  infirmity  ;  finally,  such  as 
are  instructed  at  home  or  in  a  private  school.  In  the  last  case,  the  parents  or 
their  substitutes  are  responsible  that  at  least  the  instruction  prereribed  for  the 
public  school  is  imparted  to  their  children  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  there  be 
a  doubt  in  this  regard,  the  district  school  inspector  is  obliged  to  convince  himself 
whether  the  doubt  be  well  grounded  or  not.  The  parents  must  submit  to  tho 
measures  taken  for  that  purpose. 

{  24.  Parents  or  their  substitutes,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  factories  and  indus- 
trial establishmt-nts,  are  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  may 
be  compelled  by  ooercive  measures  to  their  duty  in  tbis  regard.  The  particulars 
will  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

i  25.  Parents  and  their  substitutes  must  provide  their  children  with  the  neces- 
sary books  and  other  implements  of  instruction. 

in. — BOUG1TI027  AND  QUALIFICATIOV  OF  TBACHKB8. 

f  26.  Teachers  are  trained  in  seminaries  separate  for  the  two  sexes. 

I  27.  For  the  practical  education  of  the  teacher  pupils,  each  seminary  has  joined 
with  it  a  school  of  practice.  {Hbungs-und  mustersehule, )  and  in  seminaries  for  female 
teachers  also  a  ^^ kindergarten^^ ^  (a  children's  garden  or  infant  school.) 

For  teaching  and  practising  agricultural  work,  a  suitable  lot  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  shall  be  joined  to  each  seminary  for  male  teachers. 

g  28.  The  course  embraces /our  years. 

\  29.  In  the  seminaries  for  male  teachers  are  taught  religion ;  pedagogy,  with 
its  history  and  auxiliary  sciences ;  grammar,  composition,  and  history  of  litera- 
ture; mathematics,  (arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;)  natural  history,  (zoolo- 
gy, botany,  and  mineralogy;)  natural  philosophy  and  elements  of  chemistry; 
geography  and  history;  agriculture,  with  special  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to  the  breeding  of  silkworms  and  bees  ;  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  caligraphy,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. The  pupils  must  be  made  acquainted,  wherever  there  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  method  of  instructing  blind  and  deaf  mute  children,  and  also  with 
the  organization  of  a  well-managed  kindergarten,  (infant  school.) 

{30.  In  the  seminaries  for  female  teachers  are  taught  religion  ;  pedagogy  and 
its  history ;  grammar,  composition,  and  history  of  literature ;  geography  aud  his- 
tory; arithmetic;  natural  history  and  philosophy;  caligraphy,  drawing,  sing- 
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wgf  and  housekeeping.    The  pupils  mast  also  be  made  acquainted,  -wheoeTer 
there  is  an  opportunitj,  wiib  the  organization  of  a  well-managed  hmder^arten. 

Teachers  of  female  indastriea  are  trained  either  in  the  seminaries  or  in  separate 
conrses. 

2  31.  The  language  of  instrnction  is  determined  by  tbe  Minister  of  Edacatioiiy 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  school  board,  so  far  as  tbe  law  of  the 
province  does  not  fix  it  otherwise. 

Where  it  should  be  desirable  for  teachers  to  know  also  a  second  lang^ge  of  Ui« 
country,  the  pupils  shall  have  opportunity  to  acquire  the  same,  to  enable  theto 
eventually  to  teach  it. 

2  32.  For  admission  to  the  first  year's  course,  tbe  fifteenth  year  completed,  bod* 
iiy  fitness,  moral  integrity,  and  suitable  education  are  required. 

This  education  is  tested  by  a  severe  examination,  which  in  general  embraces 
the  subjects  taught  in  an  under  real  school  or  an  under  gymnasium,  except  for- 
eign languages. 

Tbe  public  seminaries  are  accesable  to  all,  without  difference  of  creed. 

2  33.  The  number  of  pupils  in  one  year's  course  shall  not  exceed  40. 

2  34.  The  teacher  pupils  having  finished  their  four  years'  course  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  examination,  in  the  presence  of  a  deputy  of  the  provincial  school 
board,  in  all  tbe  subjects  taught  in  the  seminary,  and  if  they  pass  the  same  satis- 
factorily, they  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  maturity,  (zeugniMt  der  rei/e.} 

2  35.  Teachers  employed  in  fhe  seminary  are  the  principal,  (dtret^orj)  who  is  at 
the  same  time  head  master  of  the  school  of  practice ;  two  to  four  head  teachers^ 
(hauptUhrer ;)  tbe  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  needed  assistants,  who  are  all 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  after  hearing  tbe  provincial  school  board. 

Teachers  of  the  school  of  practice  are  bound  to  assist  in  training  the  teacher 
pupils. 

2  86.  The  salaries  are  fixed :  of  principals,  1,200  to  1,800  florins;  of  teachers^ 
1,000  to  1,200^.,  with  an  addition  of  lOOj?.  every  five  years,  until  the  twentieth 
year  of  service. 

The  principals  in  Vienna  and  Trieste  receive,  moreover,  free  lodgings,  or  300/1, 
and  teachers  150/7.  a  year  each. 

2  3*7.  Instruction  in  the  seminaries  is  gratuitous.  Poor  and  talented  pupils  may 
receive  stipends,  but  must  oblige  themselves  to  teach  in  a  public  sdtool  at  least 
for  six  years. 

2  38.  The  certificate  of  graduation  (2  34)  qualifies  only  for  an  employment  as 
under  master  or  assistant. 

For  a  definitive  appointment  a  certificate  of  qualification  is  requisite,  to  he 
gained  by  a  second  examination  after  an  experience  of  at  least  two  years. 

For  this  examination  special  committees  will  be  established  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  to  be  composed  of  principals  and  teachers  in  seminaries,  school  inspect* 
ors,  and  able  teachers  of  common  schools.  Deputies  of  clerical  boards  will  assist 
to  examine  the  candidates  in  religion. 

The  certificate  acquired  by  this  examination  sets  forth  the  qualification  for 
teaching  either  in  elementary  and  burgher  schools,  or  only  in  the  fonner. 

2  39  This  examination  may  be  repeated  if  tbe  first  trial  was  not  successfa),  but 
not  oftener,  unless  authorized,  on  proposal  of  the  committee,  by  tbe  Minister  of 
Education. 

2  40.  Such  candidates  as  have  passed  this  examination,  but  have  since  then,  for 
more  than  three  years,  not  been  employed  in  a  public  school,  (22,)  have  to  pass 
the  examination  once  more  before  this  definitive  appointment.  In  special  caises, 
the  Minister  of  Education  may  dispense  with  this. 

2  41.  Such  young  men  as  have  not  made  the  full  course  in  a  public  seminary, 
if  19  years  old,  may  be  examined  in  a  seminary  for  acquiring  the  certificate  of  ma* 
turity.    (22  34  and  38,  al.  1.) 

2  42.  For  a  more  comprehensive  education  of  teachers,  special  teachers'  courses 
[pedagogical  seminariM)  shall  be  established  in  the  universities  or  technical  high 
schools,  (poly technical  schools.) 

The  particulars  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

rv. — PRonsasioNAL  ihpbovbxert  of  tkacbrbs. 

2  43.  The  pedagogical  a^d  scientific  (literary)  improvement  of  teachers  shall  be 
furthered  by  means  of  educational  journals,  libraries  for  teachers,  periodical  coor 
ferences  for  teachers,  and  special  courses  for  professional  improvement. 
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1  44.  In  each  school  district,  a  library  for  teachers  shall  be  established.  Its 
administration  will  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  chosen  by  the  district  conference. 

iib.  A  conference  of  teachers  shall  bo  held  in  each  school  district  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  conducted  hy  the  school  superintendent  of  the  district.  Tbej  shall 
deliberate  and  debate  on  school  aflfairs,  particularly  on  subjects  taught  In  the 
common  schools,  on  methods,  means  of  instruction,  discipline,  etc.  All  teachers 
of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  teachers'  seminary  in  the  district  are  obliged 
to  take  part.    Teachers  of  priyate  schools  are  at  liberty  to  attend. 

2  46.  In  every  province,  deputies  of  the  district  conference  will  assemble  every 
tbird  year  in  conference,  (landescor^ferenzen^)  with  the  school  superintendent  of 
the  province  as  chairman. 

2  47.  Special  courses  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  {/orthUdunffS^ 
eurie)  will  be  held  in  the  seminaries,  generally  during  the  autumn  vacation. 
Teachers,  if  summoned  by  the  school  board  of  the  province,  must  attend. 

V. — ^LEOiiL  SITUITION  OF  TKACHEBS. 

}  48.  Service  in  public  schools  is  a  public  office,  {dffenUiehesanUt)  and  access- 
ible to  idl  Austrian  citizens  without  difference  of  creed. 

To  be  employed  as  teacher  or  under  master,  besides  the  Austrian  citizenshipj 
evidence  of  qualification  is  required.  (}  38.) 

Those  are  excluded  who  by  a  penal  verdict  have  lost  their  eligibility  to  the 
common  council  of  their  village  or  town. 

.  g  49.  To  fill  vacant  places  provisorily  and  for  a  limited  time  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  district  school  superintendent ;  in  the  teachers'  seminary  and  their 
schools  of  practice,  that  of  the  provincial  board. 

2  50.  Principals,  teachers  and  under  masters  in  public  schools  are  definitely  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  school  board,  with  the  concurrence  of  those  who  support 
the  school .  This  concurrence  consists  in  the  right  either  of  proposing  {yortchlagen ) 
or  of  presenting  (ernennen)  candidates. 

The  particulars  respecting  appointments  and  promotions  will  be  fixed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  province.  The  appointment  of  * *■  presented  ' '  teachers,  (see  al .  2, ) 
-who  have  the  requisites,  ({  48,)  cannot  be  refused,  unless  they  can  be  charged 
with  such  moral  deficiencies  or  such  actions  as  would  cause  the  removal  of  a 
teacher  already  appointed. 

2  61.  The  number  of  lessons  which  a  teacher  may  be  obliged  to  give  depends 
on  the  wants  of  the  respective  school.  But  for  any  time  exceeding  thirty  lesson 
hours  a  week,  the  teachers  must  receive  additional  compensation. 

2  62.  What  sidework  shall  be  incompatible  with  the  office  of  teacber  will  be 
determined  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

2  53.  Teachers  who  do  not  give  satisfaction ,  and  who,  having  been  referred  to 
the  special  course  for  improvement,  (§47,)  are  by  the  body  of  teachers  in  that 
seminary  declared  not  qualified  to  continue  their  profession,  may  l>e  compelled 
by  the  provincial  school  board  to  pass  once  more  the  second  examination.  (J  38 
al.  2. )  If  the  result  be  not  satisfactory,  the  right  gained  by  the  former  examination 
will  be  lost,  and  the  provincial  school  board  shall  determine  whether  he  may  be 
henceforth  employed  as  under  master,  or  removed  entirely. 

Under  masters,  who  have  not  made  the  second  examination  (J  38,  al.  2)  within 
the  first  five  years  of  their  practical  service,  after  they  got  the  certificate  of  matu- 
rity, and  such  as  are  not  permitted  to  repeat  their  second  examination,  (§39,)  must 
surrender  their  certificate  of  maturity  and  retire  from  the  service. 

2  64.  Improper  deportment  of  teachers  is  followed  by  disciplinary  measures, 
which  do  not  exempt  from  an  eventual  penal  prosecution. 

2  65.  The  amount  and  mode  of  drawing  the  legal  income  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  legislature  of  the  province  in  the  followiog  principles : 

1.  The  minimum  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  school  community,  and  shall  be 
80  adjusted,  that  teachers  and  under  masters  can  be  free  from  interruption  by 
work,  and  can  devote  their  whole  strength  to  their  profession,  and  that  the  former 
will  be  able  to  support  a  family  r^pectably. 

2.  Teachers  must  receive  thdr  salary  directly  from  the  school  committee,  and 
shall  not  be  charged  with  collecting  it. 

3.  The  school  committees  shall  see  that  the  salary  is  paid  regularly  and  puno- 
tnally. 

2  66.  All  definitively  appointed  teachers  and  such  under  masters  as  have  the  cer- 
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tificate  of  qQalification^  ({  38,  al.  2, )  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  are  entitled  to 
receive  a  peMum^  and  in  this  regard  must  be  treated  like  ciril  state  officers.  In 
determining  his  period,  the  time  which  a  teacher  after  the  second  ezaminatioli  hfti 
spent  in  a  prorisorj  employment  at  a  public  school  shall  be  counted. 

i  57.  For  defraying  these  expenses  for  superannuated  teachers  or  their  widows, 
pension  funds  shall  be  established  in  each  province  bj  the  contributions  of  teacben, 
of  communities,  and  of  the  province,  and  also  bj  assigning  to  these  funds  appro- 
priate revenues.  These  funds  shall  be  administered  by  the  provincial  school  board. 
Communities  caring  independently  and  suitably  for  the  pensioning  of  their 
teachers  shall  be  free  from  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  the  common  pensioa 
fund.    The  legislature  of  the  province  will  determine  the  particulars. 

2  58.  Teachers  paid  by  the  state  receive,  themselves  and  their  families,  the  lega^ 
pensions  from  the  state  funds. 

VI. — ^BSTABLISHIHG   OF  SCHOOLS. 

•{  59.  The  obligation  to  establish  schools  shall  be  regulated  by  the  provincial 
legislature,  on  the  principle  that  a  school,  under  any  circumstances,  must  be  es- 
tablished in  every  locality  where,  in  a  circuit  of  one  hour's  walk,  on  an  average 
of  five  years,  more  than  forty  children  can  be  found  who  have  now  to  attend  a 
school  more  distant  than  one  hour's  walk. 

2  60.  For  children  in  factories  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  who 
may  be  prevented  liom  attending  the  common  school,  the  proprietors  of  such  fac- 
tories, &c.,  shall  establish,  either  by  themselves  or  in  connection  with  other  manu- 
facturers, separate  schools  of  the  same  grade  as  the  public  schools. 

{  61.  where  and  by  what  means  burgher  schools  shall  be  established  will  be 
determined  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

Vn. — DRFRAYINa  OF  EXPXHSES. 

2  62.  The  common  schools  needed  are  provided  for  by  the  school  commanities, 
which  must  regard  the  legal  obligations  of  private  persons  and  corporations. 

How  far  the  districts  shall  participate  in  supporting  them  will  be  decided  by 
the  legislature  of  the  province. 

2  63.  Every  school  shall  have  such  school  rooms  as  the  instruction  and  health 
of  the  pupils  require. 

Special  laws  of  the  respective  provinces  will  regulate  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  school-house,  as  well  as  the  lodgings  needed  for  the  teacher. 

Every  school  shall  have  a  gymnastic  ground,  and  in  villages,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  garden  for  the  teacher,  and  facilities  for  agricultural  experiments.  The  ezpenseB 
pf  the  same  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

2  64.  It  is  left  to  the  legislatures  to  establish  provincial  or  district  school  funds 
for  such  expenses  of  the  common  schools  as  are  not  met  by  special  resources.  In 
this  connection,  the  respective  legislatures  will  decide  whether  the  paying  of 
school  money  and  the  rights  of  presenting  teachers  (2  50,  al.  2)  shall  be  continued 
or  not. 

2  C5.  Parents  who  have  their  children  instructed  at  home  or  in  a  private  sphool 
are  exempt  froq}  paying  tuition  lees,  but  not  from  other  legal  contributions  for 
the  common  school. 

2  66.  So  far  as  the  means  of  the  school  community  in  each  district  respectively 
will  not  suffice  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  school,  the  province  shall  pay. 

The  ^* normaUehul/ond,*^  with  their  actual  capital,  and  with  all  private  obliga- 
tions, shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purposes  oi  common  schools.  The  civil 
authority  of  the  province  {landes^aussehuis)  will  be  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  school  board  of  the  province  with  disposing  of  the  income,,  on  the 
basis  of  a  preliminary  settlement  by  the  legislature. 

Those  provinces  which  have  hitherto  received  from  the  state  assistance  to  thdr 
school  fund  shall  receive  the  same,  to  the  average  amount  granted  1866—1868, 
from  general  state  funds  to.  the  respective  '*  normaUchulfond,**  ^ 

In  estimating  that  amount,  all  sums  must  be  deducted  which  were  paid  for- 
merly for  purposes  henceforth  to  be  provided  for  immediately  by  the  state.  (22  58 
and  67.) 

2  67.  The  expenses  for  teachers*  seminaries  and  their  schools  of  practice,  and 
the  '*  stipends"  mentioned  in  2  37,  as  well  as  the  higher  courses  for  teachers, 
(2  42,)  will  be  paid  by  the  state. 
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When  the  school  of  practice  is  at  the  same  time  a  common  school,  the  state,  on 
sharing  thp  nomination  of  teachers,  will  contribute  to  supporting  the  same,  but 
the  amount  in  each  case  shall  be  settled  by  special  agreement. 

The  conrses  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  (J  47)  wiU  be  at  the  expense  of  the 

state 

B.-PIUVATE  INBTITUTKMffS. 

2  68.  PriTate  seminaries  for  male  or  female  teachers  cannot  be  established  but 
on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Statutes  and  plans  of  instruction,  as  well  as  any  change  of  the  same,  must 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

2.  Only  such  persons  shall  be  principals  or  teachers  as  are  fully  qualified  to  in- 
struct teacher  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  at  least  a  certificate  is  required  that  the 
teacher  is  entitled  to  teach  in  burgher  schools,  and  has  taught  in  public  schools 
at  least  for  three  years.  Exceptions  can  be  allowed  only  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, if  the  qualification  be  proved  otherwise.  On  the  same  conditions,  such 
seminaries  in  which  the  pupils  have  board  and  lodgings  may  be  established. 

i  69.  Private  seminaries  may  receive  from  the  Minister  of  Education  the  right 
of  giving  valid  certificates,  (like  the  public  ones,)  on  the  further  condition  that 
the  organization  does  not  essentially  difier  from  that  in  public  seminaries,  that 
the  principals  and  teachers  are  sanctioned  by  the  provincial  school  board,  and  that 
the  final  examination  has  been  held  in  presence  of  a  deputy  from  that  board,  with- 
4>ut  whose  consent  a  certificate  of  maturity  cannot  be  given. 

2  70.  Private  schools  for  children  of  school  age,  and  private  institutions  in 
which  such  children  have  board  and  lodging,  may  be  established  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  Principals  and  teachers  mnst  procure  evidence  of  those  qualifications  which 
are  required  from  teachers  of  public  schools  of  the  same  grade.  Exceptions  may 
be  allowed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  if  the  requisite  qualification  be  otherwise 
shown. 

2.  Their  moral  conduct  must  be  unobjectionable. 

3.  The  plan  of  instruction  must  answer  at  least  the  claims  made  upon  a  public 
school  of  the  same  grade. 

4.  The  whole  arrangement  must  be  such  that  no  injury  to  the  children's  health 
may  be  feared. 

6.  Any  change  of  teachers,  of  the  plan  of  lessons,  and  of  the  school-rooms,  must 
be  made  known  to  the  school  boards  before  being  attempted. 

For  opening  such  schools  the  consent  of  the  provincial  school  board  is  needed, 
which  cannot  be  denied  whenever  the  conditions  1 — 4  are  fulfilled. 

271.  The  private  schools  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  state.  Their  prin- 
cipals are  responsible  to  the  school  authorities  for  the  orderly  and  regular  state 
of  the  schools. 

2  72.  Private  schools  may  get  from  the  Minister  of  Education  the  right  of  giv- 
ing certificates,  valid  throughout  the  state,  if-  their  organization  and  the  aim  be 
equal  to  those  of  public  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

If  such  a  private  school  satisfies  the  educational  wants  in  a  community,  the 
latter  may  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  found  a  new  schopl. 

Such  private  schools  lose  this  said  right  when  they  answer  no  longer  the  de- 
mands for  a  public  school. 

2  73.  Private  schools  where  the  lawsHure  not  observed,  or  where  moral  deficien- 
cies become  evident,  shall  be  closed  by  the  provincial  school  board. 

riHAL  DiaSCTIONS. 

2  74.  The  determinations  of  competence  [of  boards,*  Ac]  contained  in  this  law 
shall  be  applied  but  where  the  same  have  not  been  fixed  already  by  the  legislature 
of  the  province.  The  regulation  of  June  25,  1867,  concerning  a  provincial  school 
council  for  the  kingdom  of  Galida  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Krakow  is  not  al- 
tered by  this  law. 

2  75.  In  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Krakow, 
*  Krain,  Bukowina,  Istria,  and  Gorz,  it  shall  be  left  to  their  legislatures  to  admit 
a  departure  from  the  principles  set  down  in  22  21,  22,  28,  and  38. 

2  76.  The  present  law,  so  far  as  new  provincial  laws  will  be  needed,  shall  be 
brought  into  operation  at  the  same  time  with  those  laws,  but  in  all  other  respects 
with  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  following  the  publication  of  this  law. 
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{.  77.  Beginning  from  that  time,  all  other  laws  and  ordinances,  so  far  as  tbej 
are  at  ▼ariance  with  this  law  or  replaced  by  it,  shall  be  null  and  Toid. 

2  78.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  charged  with  carrying  out  this  law,  and  with 
issuing  all  requisite  ordiiianoes  and  Instmctions. 


LAW  RBSPEGTIKQ  THE  IKSPBOTION  OF  SCHOOLS,  AND  THB  CHURCH. 

[Promulcatad  May  SM,  1868.] 


•  {1.  The  supreme  inspection  of  all  instruction  and  education  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  executed  by  boards  and  officers  appointed  according  to  law. 

{  2.  Without  detriment  to  this  right  of  inspection,  the  conducting  and  imme- 
diate inspection  of  religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  Schools  (voi^und  miUeUchuUn)  rem^n  with  the  respectiye  church  or 
denomination. 

2  3.  All  schools  and  educational  institutions^  founded  or  supported  wholly  or 
entirely  by  the  state,  by  a  province,  or  by  municipalities,  are  accessible  to  all  cid- 
sens  of  the  state,  without  regard  to  creed, 

{  4.  All  denominations  are  at  liberty  to  found,  and  to  support  at  their  own 
expense,  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  their  respective  creeds.  They  are, 
however,  subject  to  th^  school  laws,  and  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  public 
schools  unless  they  comply  with  all  the  legal  conditions  of  such  schools. 

2  5.  The  schools  and  educational  establishments  for  any  one  denomination  may 
be  attended  by  members  of  any  other  denomination. 

2  6.  All  citizens  of  the  state  who  possess  the  legal  qvallftcations  may  be  teach- 
ers  in  the  schools  defined  in  2  3. 

Teachers  of  religion  must  have  been  declared  qualified  by  their  respective  cleri- 
cal board. 

In  other  schools  (2  4)  this  point  is  decided  by  the  statutes  of  foundation.  The 
choice  of  private  teachers  is  not  limited  by  any  regard  to  the  religious  creed. 

2  7.  The  text-books  used  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  in  teach- 
ers' seminaries,  require  only  the  consent  of  the  boards  called  into  existence  by 
this  law. 

Text-books  for  religious  instruction  cannot  receive  that  consent  unless  they 
have  been  declared  admissible  by  the  respective  clerical  board. 

2  8.  The  revenues  of  the  ^*  normalachu^ondt^^^  of  the  ^*  ttudien/ond,'*  and  of  all 
other  funds  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  de- 
nominations, so  far  as  they  are  not  proved  to  be  founded  for  the  adherents  of  a 
particular  creed. 

2  9.  The  state  exercises  the  supreme  administration  and  inspection  of  all  edu- 
cation through  the  Minister  of  Education. 

2  10.  For  the  administration  and  inspection  of  all  educational  affairs,  other 
than  of  the  common  schools  and  teachers'  seminaries,  in  each  province  shall  be 
established — 

a — a  provincial  school  hoard,  (council,  f  as  the  highest  school  board  of  the  re- 
spective province,  {landes-^chulraih ;)     • 

b — a  aistricftehool  board  for  each  school  district,  {bezirkt^chulraih ;)* 

e-^a  local  school  committee  for  each  school  community,  {orts^chulratA,) 

The  division  into  school  districts  is  made  by  the  provincial  legislature. 

211.  The  functions  of  the  previous  clerical  and  secular  school  boards  is  herebj 
transferred  to  the  boards  mentioned  in  2  10>  except  what  is  determined  in  2  2. 

2  12.  The  provincial  school  board  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  or  Vice-GoT- 
emor,  as  chairman,  of  members  of  the  provincial  ffovernment,  of  deputies  of  the 
civil  authority  of  the  province,  (landes^ttssehussy)  of  clergymen  selected  from 
the  diflferent  denominations  in  the  province,  and  of  professional  educators. 

*  In  the  school  law  of  1809  generally  the  word  "  bezirkt'Sehulmt/nckf*  la  lued,  which  the 
translator  thought  best  to  render  by  "  diatrict  school  superintendent,"  (aklog  **  ineptctor**  Ar 
"inspection,**  as  *'  Minister"  for  ^'^  MU^i9terium,'* 
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{ 13.  The  legislature  of  the  proTince  shall  fix  the  particulars  concerting  the 
composition  and  organization  of  the  proTincial,  district,  and  local  school  coun- 
cils; then  the  limits  of  their  operation:  finally,  the  particulars  regarding  the 
transition  from  the  preyious  school  boards  to  the  present.school  couocils.  A  pro* 
Tincial  law  will  determine  whether  and  how  far  deputies  from  important  school 
communities  may  exceptionally  enter  the  proTincial  school  board. 

2  14.  Sections  l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  9  come  into  operation  the  same  day  on 
which  this  law  is  published,  and  all  former  laws  and  ordinances  at  variance  with 
these  proTisions  shall  be  abolished  henceforth.  The  regulation  of  June  25,  1867. 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  concerning  a  proTincial  school  council  in  Galicia  ana 
KndEOW,  is  not  altered  by  this  law. 

2  15.  My  Minister  of  Education  Is  charged  with  bringing  this  law  into  oper* 
ation. 

FRANZ  JOSEPH. 


COMMON-SCHOOL  LAW  OF  SAXE-GOTHA. 

Ordained  July  1, 1863. 


TTe,  ERNEST,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  have  decreed  and  ordained,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Dachy  of  Gotha,  as  follows :  * 

I. — ^DUTIES,  OBLIOATIOKS  AHD  RIGHTS  OP  IKHABrTANTS  GENKRALLT. 

Skction  I.  The  obligation  of  parents,  tutors,  and  foster-parents  not  to  leara 
their  children  or  pupils  without  the  education  prescribed  for  the  common  schools, 
extends  not  only  to  the  children  of  citizens  of  the  State,  but  to  such  children  ht* 
longing  to  other  States  as  have  their  residence  in  the  Duchy. 

§  2.  Instruction  in  the  common  schools  shall  embrace  at  least  the  following 
branches:  Religion,  German  language,  with  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  singing, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics. 

Religion  is  taught  on  the  basis  of  Sacred  History,  especially  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. When  religious  instruction  begins  for  the  ''confirmation,''  it  ceases  in 
the  common  schools. 

g  3.  The  commcn  schools  shall  educate  the  children  to  a  conscioosly  moral  life, 
and  develop  equally  their  intellectual  powers. 

Nothing  shall  be  taught  surpassing  the  capacity  of  children ;  nothing  be 
learned  by  rote  that  cannot  be  thorouglily  understood. 

Discipline  shall  be  maintained  only  by  such  means  as  are  consistent  with  the 
aims  of  public  education,  and  correspond  to  the  character  of  paternal  education. 

§  4.  Oblipratory  school  attendance  embraces,  as  a  rule,  eight  school-years. 
See  §2  17,  18,  19. 

I  5.  Parents  may  have  their  children  either  instructed  in  the  common  schools, 
or,  as  prescribed  in  JJ  2  and  4,  by  private  teachers,  or  by  themselves.  (See  §  26, 
al.  2,  and  §27.) 

Attendance  in  higher  schools  releases  from  the  obligation  mentioned  before. 

n. — D17TIBS  AND  BIGHTS  OF  THB  OOlOfUMITT. 

{  6.  Every  political  community  constitutes  a  school  community.  Several  Til- 
lages may  be  united  for  school  purposes  if  the  distance  from  the  school-bouse  does 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  German  (one  English)  mile,  and  if  the  road  be  not 
temporarily  impassable.  If  so,  any  village,  with  less  than  30  children,  may  avail 
itself  of  a  neighboring  school,  if  either  the  expenses  of  that  community  will  not 
be  heightened  by  it,  or  the  applying  village  will  share  the  fxpense.  The  same 
may  be  done,  on  the  tbotion  of  the  Alinister  of  State,  if  the  State  pays  the  addi* 
tional  expense,  which  payment  shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  community  to 
choose  their  own  teacher.    {?  37.) 

i  7.  Every  school  community  must  have  one  common  school,  tfnd,  if  necessary, 
more  than  one.     (§  8.) 

^  8.  The  regular  number  of  children  is  80.  Should  the  average  number  for 
five  years  exceed  80,  the  number  of  masters,  as  well  as  school-rooms,  shall  be 
increased. 

g  9.  Each  school  must  have  a  school-house  exclnsively  devoted  to  its  purposes 
All  school-rooms  shall,  in  structure  and  furniture,  answer  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  of  health. 

i  10.  Exemption  from  the  provisions  of  ?§  7,  8,  9.  al.  1,  may  be  made  by  gor- 
ernment,  but  to  {  8  only  in  case  the  number  of  children  does  not  exceed  100. 

•  This  Inw  does  not  apply  to  the  Ducby  of  Cobuig,  which  has,  for  the  pretenii  a  separM* 
administration  of  its  schools. 
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2  11.  In  each  school  the  needed  implements  for  instruction  must  be  provided, 
&nd  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  a  library  for  teacher  and  pupils. 

}  12.  The  exi)enses  for  establishinor,  maintaining,  and  enlarging  schools,  for  the 
salaries  and  pensions  of  teachers,  for  the  grants  to  their  widows  and  orphans,  and 
for  fuel,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  defrHyed  hitherto  entirely  or  partly  from 
other  funds,  must  be  paid  in  every  school  community  by  such  foundations  or 
endowments  for  school  purposes  os  may  exist;  next  by  the  special  income,  (J  14.) 
and  so  far  as  this  does  not  suffice,  by  taxes  or  other  means  of  the  community. 
Foundations  for  school  purposes  cannot  bo  applied  to  other  uses. 

2  13.  In  a  school  community,  composed  of  several  villages,  each  portion  must 
contribute  to  the  expense  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  with  this 
proviso,  that  the  village  in  which  the  school  is  situated  must  pay  one-third  more 
than  the  01  her  viil:if;es. 

2  14.  Special  revenues  for  supporting  the  schools  are,  1,  the  school  money, 
(3  15  ;)  2   any  fines  paid  for  school  purposes.    (J§  23,  24,  26,  28,  79  ) 

2  15.  The  amount  of  school  money  to  bo  piid  by  each  child  is  fixed  by  the 
respective  community ;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one-half  of  the 
regular  expense  of  the  school  be  borne  by  tuition,  the  balance  being  borne  by 
a  tax  on  tho  property. 

On  no  account  shall  the  annual  pay  of  a  child,  in  t\ie  three  cities  of  Gotba, 
Ohrdruf,  and  VValtershausen,  exceed  4  thalers;  6  ihalers^for  two,  or  8  for  three 
children  of  the  same  family ;  and  iu  all  other  places,  half'of  that  sum. 

2  16.  Such  communities  as  shall  be  found  unable  to  raise  the  needed  amount 
may  receive  grants  from  the  State. 

ni. — DUTIKS  AND  RIGBTS  OP  PARKNT8. 

2  17.  Parents  and  their  substitutes  are  obliged,  unless  bodily  or  mental  in- 
firmity admits  exception,  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  beginning  of 
that  school  year  when  they  have  completed  their  sixih  year  of  age.  Children 
may  bo  admitted,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  committee,  if  they  are  to  com- 
plete their  sixth  year  before  tho  first  of  October. 

218.  Admission  takrs  place  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in 
the  first  week  after  Easter^  and  at  no  other  period  of  the  year,  except  when  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  or  by  change  of  residence.  In  the  latter  c^isc,  the  child  must 
produce  a  testimonial  of  attendance,  application,  pro^^ress,  and  good  behavior, 
from  his  former  teacher,  which  testimonial  or  application  must  be  given  by  the 
latter  gratuitously. 

§  19.  The  children  leave  school  at  the  end  of  that  school  year  when  they  have 
completed  their  fourteenth  year,  or  are  to  complete  it  before  the  first  of  October, 
Should  a  child,  at  that  time,  not  be  able  to  read  and  write  fluently,  and  to  solve 
single  arithmetical  problems  of  common  use,  the  parents  arc  obliged  to  leave 
the  child  at  school  until  at  least  this  knowledge  be  attained,  If  no  mental  or 
bodily  infirmity  make  that  attainment  improbable. 

Parents  of  such  children  as  could  and  should  leave  school,  (completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,)  may  send  them  to  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, for  one  year  more. 

§  20.  Parents,  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  laws,  must  decide  in 
which  religious  confession  their  children  shall  be  instructed.  If  the  teacher  is  not 
of  that  creed,  they  have  the  right  to  excuse  their  children  from  attending  bis 
religious  instruction,  but  they  are  obliged  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  re- 
ligion elsewhere. 

§  21.  Ch  Idren.  as  a  rule,  must  attend  school  where  they  reside.  But  parents 
may  Fend  their  children  to  a  neighboring  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  commit- 
tee of  this  school,  and  in  so  doing  they  are  released  from  paying  tho  school  money 
for  the  child,  but  not  school  taxes. 

2  22.  For  any  absence  from  school,  not  sufficiently  excused,  the  parents  of  the 
child  may  be  fined.     (2  23.) 

i  23.  F'or  observing  all  that  is  ordained  in  §§  17,  19,  2'9,  21,  23,  the  parents  are 
responsible,  and  they  may  be  punished  by  the  school  committee  with  a  fine  of  as 
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much  as  fire  thalers,  (or,  in  case  of  insolrency,  with  a  eorresponding  imprisan- 
ment.) 

Id  case  of  persistent  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  children  so  nefclected  maj 
be  taken  by  the  district  school  board,  ({  89,)  and  committed  to  the  care  of  others 
at  the  expense  of  «uch  parents. 

§  24.  If  parents  feel  aggrieved  by  a  teacher,  with  the  reservation  of  proceeding 
at  law,  if  the  case  permits,  they  must  apply  to  the  shool  committee  for  satisfao- 
tioD,  and,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  to  the  district  school  bcMu-d;  bat 
nobody  is  authorised  to  enter  the  school-room,  or  to  call  the  teadier  personally 
to  acconnt.  .  Any  violations  of  this  provision,  so  far  as  they  are  not  to  be  decided 
bffore  the  judge,  are,  on  communication  by  the  committee,  to  be  fined  by  the 
distilct  school  board  with  not  more  than  10  thalers;  if  necessary,  the  police 
officers  of  the  district  may  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  board. 

2  25.  If  a  child,  for  undisciplioary  or  penal  reasons,  is  excluded  from  school 
for  a  loDg  time,  the  parents,  or  in  case  of  their  Inability,  the  community  or  the 
State,  must  provide  private  instruction. 

2  26.  Parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  common  school  are  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  the  school  money,  but  must  make  all  other  contributions. 
If  they  have  their  children  instructed  privately,  (}  5,)  they  are  responsible  to  tlM 
State  that  this  instruction  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  given  in  the  public  schooL 
Should  there  be  doubts  about  it  the  superintendent  of  sdiools  in  the  district  (§85) 
is  obliged  to  ascertain  whether  the  doubts  be  justified  or  not.  The  parents  most 
submit  to  these  measures,  or  they  may  be  fined  five  thalers  by  the  school  com- 
mittee on  information  by  the  superintendent. 

2  27.  In  case  of  continued  resistance,  or  of  insufficient  instruction,  the  district 
school  board  may  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  private  intlrucUtnif  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  {  23. 

'4  28.  The  provision  of  {}  26  and  27  apply  to  instruction  in  religion. 

IV. — TBAINIIIG  OF  TK1CHBB8. 

}  29.  The  State  will  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers  by  means  of  a  Normal 
School.   (Teachers'  Seminary  at  Gotha.)* 

2  30.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  Seminary  before  the  completion  of 
the  16th  year  of  age. 

2  31 .  None  are  admitted  except  such  as  have  at  least  the  qualification  for  entering 
the  second  class  of  the  gymnasium,  (in  Gotha, )  or  the  highest  class  of  the  progym- 
nasium  in  Ohrdruf,  or  an  equivalent  examination. 

2  32.  To  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  (excluding  all  languages 
besides  German)  are  added  in  the  Normal  School : 

(a)  Pedagogy  and  its  historv. 

(b)  Anthropology  and  psychology. 
C)  History  of  literature, 
d)  Music. 
33.  The  studies  of  the  gymnasinm  are,  in  part,  more  thoroughly  mastered, 

particularly  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  and,  in  part,  are  reviewed  with 
special  regard  to  their  use  in  common  schools. 

Religion  is  taught  chiefly  on  its  historical  grounds,  and  especially  Christianity, 
as  developed  in  connection  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

i  34.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not  limited,  except  by  the  demand  for  teachen. 
Instruction  to  inhabitants  of  the  State  is  gratuitous. 

§  35.  All  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  with  a  certificate  of  maturity,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  prove  in  some  other  way  their  moral,  literary,  and  pro- 
fessional qualification,  are  furnished  with  a  certificate  or  diploma  of  matriculation, 
which  enables  the  holder  to  accept  an  employment  as  teacher. 

{  36.  Any  candidate  is  obliged,  for  the  two  years  following  his  matriculation, 
to  serve  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  as  assistant  teacher  or  substitute.  Candi- 
dates intending  to  go  abroad  for  some  time,  are  bound  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the 

*  It  had,  In  1867,  52  pupils,  in  3  clusea,  with  5  principal  teachers  and  4  aulstaDts,  (the 
principal  was  at  that  time  DUte»  now  in  Vienna,;  at  an  expense  of  4,813  thalers.  Tlie  UtCto 
Duchy  of  Coburg,  with  50,0U0  inhabitants,  has  also  a  Teachers'  Bemlnaiy  at  Coboif  . 
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Minister  of  State,  and  to  name  the  place  of  their  future  residence.    Such  candi- 
dates OS  act  to  the  contrary  shall  forfeit  their  diploma  of  matriculation, 

y.^-OH  TBB  APPOUrrMKHT  or  TBAOBIBS. 

1  37.  Each  community,  supporting  its  school  hy  its  own  resources,  or  by  local 
funds,  or  with  aid  from  the  State,  as  pointf^d  out  in  }  6,  but  without  having  re- 
ceived such  grants  in  th^  last  fire  years  as  stated  in  {  16,  has  the  right  to  elect  its 
teacher,  unless  there  be  a  "patron"  of  the  school.  (J  38.)  This  is  done  by  the 
magistrate,  and  by  the  school  committee,  { gemeind§'<uu9chu9S  or  atatUuerordtutenj) 
With  the  mayor  or  burgomaster  in  the  chair. 

Tn  united  school  communities,  that  village  has  the  right  of  election  within  who84 
limits  the  school  is  located.  Every  choice  needs  the  ratification  of  the  govern* 
ment. 

{  38.  The  former  school  patrons  keep  their  right  of  electing  the  teacher.  To 
those  communities  which  have  not  themselves  the  patronage,  the  teacher  chosen 
by  the  patron  shall  be  introduced  by  trial-lessons,  {on probatianj)  and  if  they  ard 
satisfactory  to  the  municipality,  he  will  be  sanctioned  by  government. 

f  39.  In  those  communities  which  have  received  grants  from  the  State  in  thd 
last  five  years,  (9  16,)  government  has  the  right  of  electing  the  teacher,  with  the 
reservation  of  the  patron's  right.  The  government  has  the  same  right^  if  the 
communities  or  school  patrons  have  not  made  nse  of  their  right  within  fouf 
months  after  the  place  has  become  vacant.  In  case  of  appointment  by  gov- 
ernment, the  teacher  is  not  confirmed,  until  after  trial. 

i  40.  The  first  appointment  ii:,  as  a  rule,  a  provisory  one;  but  this  provisory 
state  shall  not  extend  beyond  two  years. 

2  41.  The  education  of  little  children,  in  the  first  three  school  years,  may  be 
committed  to  KfcnuiU  teacher,  with  the  consent  of  the  highest  board  and  of  the 
school  community,  if  the  latter  has  the  right  of  choosing  the  teacher,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  her  qualifications.  Her  rights  and  duties  are  defined  in  a  contract 
made  with  her  by  the  school  committee.  This  contract  needs  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  State. 

▼I.<— 4>UTnB  AHD  BIdBTS  OF  COMVOK-SCHOOL  TBACmmS. 

{42.  Every  .teacher,  on  being  appointed,  must  receive  a  certificate  of  hii 
claim  to  a  oalaiy*    The  vnniamm  of  the  salary  must  be,  annuaUy— 

A. — Forprotitcry  and  auittant  teacher $» 

150  thulers,  with  free  lodging,  or  equivalent  in  mosey,  to  all  substitutes  and 
assistaat  leaebers.    ({36.y 
Vi^  thalera,  with  free  lodgings,  etc.,  to  all  provisory  teachers.    (2  40.) 

B, — Far  tuck  teaeherg  at  are  d^nHweiff  i^^poinkd, 

1. — ^In  village  schools,  with  50  or  less  children — 

200  thalers,  and  free  lodgings,  until  the  end  of  the  5th  year. 

230      "  "  "  "       lOth   *' 

260      "  "  "  "        15th   " 

200     "  *'  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  year, 

5.— In  village  schools,  with  more  than  50  children,  (including  the  townfl  of 
Priedricheroda  and  Zella) — 

200  thalers,  and  free  lodgings,  until  the  end  of  the  5th  year. 

240      •*  *'  "  "       10th  »* 

230      **  ••  "  *'       15th  " 

320     •*  "  from  the  10th  year  of  service. 

e,  —In  the  common  schools  of  the  three  cities  of  Gothai  Ohrdrafj  and  Walter* 
shausen — 

250  thalers,  until  the  end  6t  the  5th  year. 

300      "  "  "  10th  " 

350      "  "  "  15th  " 

400     "       from  the  16th  year  of  service^ 
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The  free  lodgings,  as  well  as  what  thej  m  ly  receive  accordiog  to  {  44,  shall  h% 
estima'ed  in  moacy. 

In  fixing  th  *  salary,  the  fees  for  seryices  as  cantor,  or  ^tinist,  or  sexton,  (§47,) 
shall  be  included.  This  shall  not  be  the  case  wlih  saeh  fees  aa  they  niay  reeeire 
for  iL-.^epirig  thj  accounts  of  tlie  church  and  of  the  cominuDity. 

i  43.  Conecrning  provision  ^42^  B,  a  and  e.  the  average  number  of  childrea 
in  the  last  five  years  is  taken.  But,  in  consequence  of  this  aTerage  accouni,  the 
sala'V  can  only  be  raised,  but  never  loweied. 

la'cjanting  the  time  of^STrnccs,  the  time  of  provisory  employment,  as  well  a« 
the  services  of  MS^istant  and  substitute  teachers  after  the  end  of  the  second  yeir 
from  matriculation,  (|  36,)  and,  if  any  be  calltd  from  oiber  States,  the  time  of 
services  in  thoS!  States,  luust  be  included. 

J  44.  Each  definitively  appointed  village  teacher  shall  hare,  besides  free  lodg- 
ings, a  piiit  of  his  salary  given  in  natural  products,  or  in  the  usufruct  of  fi- 1- is 
and  meadows.  Particularly,  if  possible,  should  be  assigned  to  him  a  garden, 
meadow  grounds  for  keeping  a  cow,  and  a  field  for  growing  potatoes  sufficieut 
fur  a  household.  Tlie  salary  is  to  be  paid  monthly  in  advance.  The  same  applies 
to  the  money  pnid  in  case  of  suspension,  ({  02,)  and  to  the  pension.     (2  59.) 

2  43.  The  istimate  of  the  salary  ii  to  be  made  by  the  district  schoul  board, 
(J  (<9,)  with  the  be'p  of  the  municipality  and  of  gorernment.  but  it  is  not  valid 
until  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  community,  or  by  the  school  patrons  respectively. 

2  46.  The  same  to  ird  must  decide  on  pecuniary  matters  between  the  te^cbcr 
leaving  his  position  and  the  one  who  enters. 

i  47.  The  teachers  are  obliged,  also,  henceforth  to  take  charge  of  the  offices  of 
cantor,  organist,  and  sexton,  where  it  has  been  the  case  until  now. 

They  are  permitted  to  give  yrivate  lessons,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  of  cbarch 
and  commuuity,  if  their  schools  are  not  losing  by  it.  Any  other  side^work 
needs  the  permission  of  the  government. 

i  43.  Defioiiive  appointment  gives  the  teacher — 

{a)  Claim  to  a  pension.     (2  5D.) 

(b)  The  right  of  admission  to  the  Society  for  Widows. 

(c)  The  right  and  .obligation  to  partake  in  all  charitable  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers,  and  tbiir  widows  and  orphans.  Kacb  widow  of  a  teacher  has 
the  allowance  of  the  income  fur  the  three  months  following  the  death  of  her 
bnsband. 

2  49.  Any  elementary  teacher  is  obliged,  if  reqaired,  to  give  30  lessons  of  ao 
hour  each  a  week,  not  including  gymnastics. 

No  teacher  is  permitted  to  dispense  with  any  lessons  without  the  eonsent  of  the 
sebool  comnkitiee,  (2  '28, )  or  of  the  chairman.    (2  80.) 

In  sudden  cases  of  hindrance,  the  school  committee  most  receive  notice  as  soon 
after  as  possible. 

2  53.  No  elementary  teacher  is  allowed  to  marry  in  the  country,  unless  he  has 
an  income  of  200  thalers,  besides  fVee  lodgings ;  or,  in  tiie  three  cities,  of  300 
thalers.     Permission  is  given  by  the  government. 

2  51.  Common-school  teachers  who  may  be  charged  with  neglect  of  their  duty, 
maltreatment  of  children,  disobedience  to  their  superiors,  ofTensIre  behavior,  or 
inconsiderate  contracting  of  debts,  shall  be  odmoniMhtd  by  the  school  committee, 
or  by  the  suneriAtendent.  If  this  measure  be  applied  twice  without  effect,  the 
procedure  of  correction  £hall  be  applied.    (2  52.)- 

2  52.  The  procedure  of  correction  against  the  teacher  consists  in—* 

{a\  An  oral  admonition  before  the  district  board. 

\b)  An  oral  admonition  before  the  supreme  board,  joined  with  the  menace  of 
bis  dismission  in  case  of  continuance,  as  the  last  trial  of  correction. 

If,  after  an  admonition  or  procedure  of  correction,  the  teacher  has  not  been 
found  guilty  in  the  following  three  years  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  respects, 
the  fornier  or  the  latter  shfUl  no  more  come  to  account. 

2  53.  The  highest  board  (2  91)  may  remove  any  teacher  to  another  place,  if  it 
seem  desirable  from  disciplinary  reasons,  but  cannot  lessen  his  income, 

2  54.  The  expenses  caused  to  a  teacher  by  his  change  of  residence  must  be  boms 
by  that  community  where  the  teacher  enters. 

2  55.  If  a  teacher,  by  his  age  or  a  disease,  thongh  not  qnite  tinable  to  do  his 
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duty,  18  80  far  an  invalid  that  he  cannot  any  longer  perform  all  his  duties,  without 
detriment  to  the  school,  the  highest  board  may  give  him  an  astUtant  for  the  time 
of  his  infirmity. 

2  55.  Towards  paying  the  assistant  provided  for  temporary  infirmities,  the 
teacher  has,  if  nee<lei,  to  give  up  the  fourth  part  of  his  salary.  But  if,  after  this 
deduction,  there  should  noc  remain  the  full  amount  of  the  i)ension  whi^h  he  would 
have  to  claim  in  case  of  entire  disabilitv,  (}  50, )  he  hoi  only  the  surplus  over 
that  amount  to  contribute  to  the  salary  of  his  assistant. 

^  57.  If  a  teacher  hiinself  wishes  to  give  up  his  {position,  he  is  obliged  to  give 
proper  notice,  three  months  in  advance,  to  the  school  committee,  of  his  resignation. 

§  53.  Superannuation  of  a  teacher  takes  place  on  his  application  when  he  has 
comi'let^'d  the  40th  year  of  service  and  the  65th  year  of  age;  or  also,  without 
bid  application,  by  the  government,  if  the  teacher,  by  manifest  mental  or  bodily 
infirmity,  (not  c;iused  by  his  guilt,)  is  prevented  from  performing  his  duty  in  a 
satisfactory  way. 

i  59.  The  superannuated  teacher  may  claim,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a 
pension  in  proportion  to  h's  last  salary.  Narural  products,  etc.,  are  counted  by 
their  value  in  money.  The  pension  consists,  for  ten  or  less  years  of  service,  of 
40  per  cent,  of  the  salary;  for  any  fur:  her  year,  though  but  commenced,  it  ifl 
raided  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  of  the  silary  until  it  roarhes  its  full  amount. 

The  time  of  service  u  counted  as  stitid  in  |  43.     (€omp.  }  60  ) 

As  long  as  a  super. mnuated  teacher  m  ly  have  another  public  function,  wi'h  % 
fixo.l  incom'^,  and  if  this,  together  with  the  })eni«i(>n,  should  exceed  3j0  thalers. 
half  of  the  surplus  will  be  deducted  from  \\U  pension 

j\  pension  d  teacher  is  permitted  to  reside  in  any  ofher  State  without  any  dim* 
iniition  of  his  pension. 

2  6).  If  a  teacher,  p^rsioned  before  the  said  40th  year  of  servieej  and  65th  year 
of  age,  reovers  his  ability  to  serve,  he  may  be  reappointed,  and  may  receive  his 
former  s.ilary.  if  needed,  with  a  part  of  his  {lensiun.  For  increisinir  his  salary, 
according  to  {  42,  that  time  in  which  he  lived  on  his  pension  shall  not  bo 
countt'd. 

2  Gl.  If  a  pensioned  teacher  commits  such  crimes  as  would  have  caused  his  dis- 
mis-iion,  (2  02,)  he  loses  his  claims  to  the  further  enjoym  nt  of  his  pension. 

2  C2.  VVith  regard  to  suspension  and  dismission,  the  teacher  is  treited  accord- 
ing^ to  the  law  fjr  civil  officers  of  Mav  3,  1852.  To  the  cases  mentioned  in  §  46 
of  that  law,  however,  one  is  added  here,  if  a  teacher  should  ofifend  by  unchaste 
Actions,  though  they  would  not  be  punibhable  belore  the  justice. 

VII. — INSPECTION  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

2  63.  Scbool-iuspection  is  exercised  by  the  following  boards : 

A. — Local  School  Committeet, 

2  64.  The  school  committee  represe  Us  legally  the  lo  al  interests  of  the  school, 
and  has  the  supervision  of  them  in  the  wavs  fixed  by  this  law. 

2  65.  a— In  any  village  which  Ibrms,  by  itself,  a  school  community,  (including 
the  tuwns  of  Friedruh  'loda  and  Zella, )  the  committe '  consis:s  of  the  mayor,  of  the 
highest  deny  mm,  if  there  be  severa',  of  the  teacher  or  teacliers,  and  of  as 
many  school  wiinins  i\a  there  are  teachers  in  the  committee.     (2  03.) 

If  there  are  more  than  two  teachers  in  ouC  village,  only  the  two  oldest  who  are 
in  active  perv  co  shall  be  membe-s  of  the  co.nmitiee.  The  school  wardens  are 
chosen  by  the  delejrcates  uf  the  vi.lago  for  3  years. 

2  CO.  6< — In  a  school  commu  lity  consisting  of  several  vllUv^es,  each  village  is  to 
be  represented  in  the  committee  hy  the  m  lyor  and  one  school  warden,  together 
with  the  ilergyman  and  the  two  oldest  teach  -rs. 

2  67.  c— In  the  cities  of  Gotba,  Ohrdruf  and  vValter.hansen  the  school  commit- 
tee consists  of  th^  '* senator '*  or  tovvn  counselor,  who  is  charged  with  the  school 
affairs;  of  two  school  wardens,  chosen  by  the  delegates  lor  3  years ;  of  the  hi>ihest 
clergyman  of  the  town ;  of  ihe  princi.ia!  of  the  1  r;;er  sc'.iool,  and  of  one  teiicher, 
who  iB  to  be  chosen  out  of  ail  Uefinitely  appointed  teach  rs  of  tho  to^'u  tor  3 
yea  s.  If  there  bj  several  princlpa's  of  towu  schools,  the  d-le^at'.s  oi  the  towa 
{slalverorJncUn)  must  cUoose  one  of  them  for  3  years. 
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}  68.  If  there  is  a  "  patron ''  of  the  school,  he  is  als^o  a  membrT  of  th?  commit- 
tee, fie  may  chouse  anotbor  person  living  in  the  village  to  take  his  place.  But 
if  he  has  not  made  use  of  this  pririle<;e.  he  is  regarded  as  haWn^r  resigned,  and 
as  having  lost  his  membership  lor  ibc  time  of  his  absence  from  the  village.    * 

2  69.  The  offiie  of  school  warden  is  an  honorary  one,  and  the  same  law  applies 
to  one  declining  or  resigning  it  as  to  a  delegate  of  the  commnnitj^  who  shonld  de- 
cline his  oflice 

§  70.  The  members  o^  the  committee  choose  their  chairman  for  3  years  with  « 
relative  majority.     Principals  and  teachers  Ciinnot  be  chairmen. 

2  71.  The  committee  sh.ill  take  care  that  a  suitable  schuol-honse  or  hi>i]seSy 
actordintr  to  this  law,  be  ftff«r<led  by  the  community.  They  are  to  s.-e  tbat  the 
scbool-ioom^  are  kept  in  a  prop<  p  state,  and  that  there  is  the  needed  and  timely 
supply  of  all  means  and  intp  ements  of  instruction. 

g  72.  The  ( ommittee  must,  in  the  last  quarter  uf  the  year^  make  the  e-^timate  of 
expenses  of  the  school  for  the  next  year.    This  estimate,  wiih  any  necessary  mo- 
tions and  explan  itions,  shall  be  placarded  for  every  one's  inspcciion  at  least 
during  eight  davs,  and  any  one  has  the  ri<;ht  to  present  his  obje^  tions  to  the  cooi- 
miitee.     Aferthat  time,  the  estimate,  with  such  objections  as  may  have  beea 
made,  is  handed  over  to  the  deletration  of  the  community,  and  then  for  su^ter- 
viFion  to  the  government;  (in  the  country,  to  the  district  board ;  in  the  three 
cities,  to  the  highest  board.)     The  government  decides  on  any  coutroversj  ihat 
may  have  arisen  between  the  school  committee  and  the  delegation  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  question  being  i>ettled,  the  e-^timate  is  to  be  considered  as  fixed, 
and  is  aclivered  to  the  commit  ee  for  thtir  action.    If  any  nhiinges  should  be  ne- 
cessary, the  committee  mist  get  the  consent  of  the  delegation. 

i  73.  The  mo;  ey  is  kept  by  )i  cishier  who  gives  securitv,  with  the  supervision  of 
a  commission  d  member  of  the  committee.  Orders  issued  conceruinp;  school  Uixes 
must  be  signed  by  the  chairman.  The  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  commis- 
sioned member  of  the  dclvgation,  must,  at  least  once  a  month,  examine  the  book 
kept  by  the  cashier  to  verify  tfie  accounts. 

^  74.  The  imnual  accounts  for  the  year  must  be  laid  before  the  school  committee 
before  the  1st  o*'May  of  the  next  year.  The  committee  examines  them,  and  has 
them  placarded,  in  case  of  a  difference  from  the  estimate,  for  at  least  eight  days, 
and  then  sen  is  them,  with  the  final  objection?,  to  the  deleg«ites,  by  whom  a  par- 
ticular committee  or  an  expert  comptri)lIer  may  be  chosen  to  revise  them.  The 
government,  however,  may  at  any  time  have  this  done  by  an  expert  of  its  own 
appointment.    The  mayor  has  ho  vote  in  this  nuitter. 

If  the  school  committee  or  the  cashier  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  the  dele- 
gation, they  may  apiietil  to  the  government,  and  in  case  of  proceeding  at  law.  this 
shall  not  delay  the  final  settlement  of  the  accounts.  They  are  signed  in  the  three 
cities  by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation ;  in  villages,  by  all  the  members  present, 
with  exception  of  the  mayor ;  and,  where  there  is  no  delegation,  by  four  commis- 
sioned members  of  the  community.  After  this,  a  copy  of  the  accounts  is  sent  at 
once  to  the  highest  board. 

§  75.  The  committee  must  see  that  ihft  children  of  the  community  receive  snch 
instruction  as  is  prescribed  by  this  law,  (|2  17,  ID,  26,)  and  that  they  attend 
school  regularly.  They  decide  whether  a  child  may  be  exempted  from  attending 
the  common  school.  ({17,)  or  shall  be  excluded  for  the  purpose  of  discipline, 
(2  25,)  and  if  a  child,  not  belonging  to  the  community,  shall  be  admitted.  ({  21, 
al.  2.)    In  the  last  request  there  is  no  appeal  against  their  decision. 

The  committee  must  be  present  at  the  public  examinations,  and  other  solemni- 
ties of  the  school,  and  in  doubtful  cases  (}  19,  al.  2)  must  decide  on  the  final  dis- 
charge of  a  child  from  school. 

2  76.  The  committee  also  decide  on  petitions  for  a  partial  or  entire  release  of 
the  school  money. 

{  77.  They  also  settle  any  controversy  between  teachers  themselves,  or  betweei) 
teachers  and  the  parents  of  children,  (}  24,)  and  take  care  that,  in  presence 
of  the  children,  neither  the  authority  of  the  teachers  be  lowered  by  the  pareots, 
Dor  that  of  the  parents  by  the  teachers. 

2  78.  The  committee  must  watch  over  the  faitbAil  performance  of  their  duties 
by  the  teachers,  so  far  as  this  is  not  submitted  to  the  especial  cognizance  of  the 
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Saperintondeots.  (2  85.)  Commissioned  members  communicate  their  obserTn- 
tious  to  the  committee,  who  may  thea,  if  needed,  proceed  with  admoniiioDS. 
(2M.) 

Zitaw  of  absence,  if  it  shall  not  exceed  three  days,  may  be  given  to  the  teacher 
by  the  committee.    (See  2  80.) 

3  79.  In  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the  committee  may  issue  summons, 
menacing,  in  the  case  of  disobedience,  with  a  fine  of  five  thaler?,  (or  corresponding 
imprisonment.)  In  order  to  execute  this,  or  other  fines,  (§}  23,  26,)  the  commit* 
tee  may,  if  necessary,  require  the  help  of  the  police. 

{  80.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  roust  inform  the  government  of  such  res- 
olutions as,  according  to  his  opinion,  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  school, 
or  to  law.    He  alone  may  grant  the  teacher  a  leave  of  absence  for  om  day. 

2  81.  The  committee  assemble  on  invituion  by  the  chairman.  Any  member 
haa  the  right  to  demand  from  the  chairman  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  who  shall 
then  be  convoked  within  three  days.  If  desired  by  the  Superintendent,  (}  85,)  the 
chairman  is  obliged  to  call  them  without  dejay. 

2  82.  Members  of  the  committee  are  excluded  from  debating  and  voting  os 
matters  in  which  they  are  personally  interested. 

2.83.  When  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been  notified,  a  resolutio* 
Is  lawful  if  adopted  by  three  members,  and  a  vote  is  carried  by  a  majority.  Wh€£ 
there  is  a  tie,  the  chairman  gives  the  casting  vote. 

Of  all  resolutions,  a  verbal  process  must  be  drawn  up,  and,  at  demand,  be  shown 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  district. 

2  84.  Against  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  they  are  not  decisive, 
according  to  the  preceding  paragraphs,  no  appenil  to  the  district  board  may  take 
place. 

B,^'' Government  Boards  and  Offieert, 

2  85.  The  inspection  of  common-schools  by  the  State;  concerning  instruction 
(unterrichl)  and  education,  (erziehung,)  is  by  school  superintendence,  appointed  by 
the  government,  and  taken  frtim  experienced  school-men.*  For  this  purpose  tbe 
country  is  divided  into  eight  districts. 

2  86.  The  Superintendents  must  see  that  instruction  In  the  common-schools  is 
proiierly  attended,  and  that  private  instruction  satifics  the  legal  dcman^ls.  Also, 
that  the  deportment  of  the  elementary  teochers  is  correct;  and  for  actions  con- 
trary to  their  duties,  they  are  to  admonish  them.  Principals  and  teachers  must 
obey  their  orders,  without  detriment  to  their  right  01  making  complaint!  to 
the  highest  board.     (2^1*) 

Any  deficiencies  of  the  school-rooms,  in  number  or  qnalitr,  and  of  the  imple- 
ments for  instruction,  as  well  as  such  circumstances  as  would,  according  to  their 
opinion,  make  it  d^irable  to  suspend,  pension,  remove,  or  dismiss  a  teacher,  or 
to  give  him  an  assistant,  must  be  made  known  by  them  to  the  proper  board. 

2  87.  The  Superintendents  must,  by  regular  conferences^  aim  to  animate  the 
teachers  in  regard  to  an  equal  development  of  education.  In  this  behalf  they 
may,  if  they  find  it  best,  subdivide  their  districts  into  suitible  sub-districts, 
where  the  teachers  shall,  at  least  once  a  month,  assemble  fur  discussing  general 
education  il  questions,  if  possible,  in  presence  of  the  (presiding)  Superintendent, 

2  83.  The  Superintendents  themselves  shall  be  called  together  to  a  conference 
by  the  highest  board,  at  least  once  a  year.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  profess 
ajonal  counselor  of  the  Minister  of  State,  who  is  cliarged  with  the  administration, 
of  schools,  (2  01,)  they  may  discuss  any  change  of  the  plans  of  lessons,  the  iutro« 
duction  of  new  text-books,  and  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  schools, 
and  submit  their  resolutions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Minister  of  State.  To 
those  conleiences  of  the  Superintendents  also  the  principals  of  city  schools,  or 
othrr  qualified  teachers,  may  be  invited. 

2  30.  The  inspection  of  schools  by  government,  so  far  as  it  is  not  assigned  to 
the  Superintendents,  is  exercised  through  the  district  school  boards,  (schiUamt^) 

*  An  4>special  refuUtlon  int  them,  nf  September  II,  1863,  sliowa  their  Importance  In  the 
new  schotil  oystein.  They  are,  uvs  the  flrst  article,  th'e  organs  of  the  Staio,  and  shall  assure 
la  the  Mchools  the  development  of  a  vound  pedagogy. 
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which  shall  be  henceforth  an  independent  department  for  sdioois  within  the 
former  ''chnrch  and  school  boards/'  (}  90.)  and  shall  be  composed — 

(a)  In  the  districts  of  the  three  cities,  of  the  burgomaster  as  pi-csident,  i*nd  of 
the  local  Superintendent. 

(b)  In  iho  rural  districts  of  the  same  towns,  of  the  rnral  counselor  of  adminU- 
tralion  (landraih)  as  president,  and  of  the  local  Superintendent. 

(c)  Tn  the  judicial  districts  of  Volkenroda  and  Nasza,  of  the  justidary  as  presi- 
dent, and  of  the  local  Superintendent. 

290.  The  competence  of  the  "church  and  school  boards/*  concerning  the 
administration  of  schools,  remains  unaltered,  so  far  as  this  law  does  not  ordain 
to  the  contrary. 

}  91.  The  supreme  anthoritr  in  all  educational  affairs  rests  with  the  Minister  of 
Bute,  according  to  the  law  of  June  11,  1858. 

The  general  inspection  of  education  ({  92-4)  is  committed  to  a  practised  school 
man,  who,  in  all  educational  affairs,  is  the  prufesslonal  counselor  of  ihe  Minister. 

}  92.  To  the  especial  department  of  the  supreme  school  board  belong— 

1.  The  inspection  of  the  normal  pchool.     (Teachers'  seminary  ) 

2.  The  examination  of  the  candidates. 

3.  The  ratification  of  the  appointment,  removal,  pensioning,  dismi^ioa  of 
teachers,  and  the  employment  of  assistants. 

4.  The  general  inspection  of  the  common-schools  concerning  instruction  and 
education. 

5.  The  control  of  the  school  funds,  and  of  their  administration,  as  well  as  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers. 

6.  The  opening  of  new  schools,  the  unitinfr  or  separating  of  Tillages  concerning 
the  school  community,  the  direct'on  for  building  or  enlarging  school  houses. 

7.  The  orgaoization  of  new  classes. 

8.  The  decision  on  the  plans  of  iostruction,  and  on  the  text-books. 

9.  The  final  decision  on  appeals  against  the  orders  of  inferior  boards. 

VIII. — ^PBOTISIOVAL  MBJLSUBia. 

{  93.  The  increasing  of  classes  aAd  schools  (}  8)  t^kes  place  according  to  ths 
number  of  candidatei,  those  schools  being  cared  for  most  whose  wants  are  the 
greatest. 

§  94.  RcTision  of  the  conditions  for  admission  into  the  normal  school  ({  31) 
may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  nr  xt  four  years. 

§  95.  The  a  37  and  39  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  time  of  fixing  the  teacher's 
salary  according  to  this  law,  though  five  years  may  not  have  pasfl^  since  that 
time. 

2  06.  The  increase  of  the  salaries,  if  they  do  not  reach  the  minimum,  (}  42,) 
must  commence  wiih  the  first  of  January,  1863;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  befon 
that  time,  it  shall  take  p'ace  at  once. 

§  07.  Uet;inning  with  that  same  time,  all  contributions  to  the  salary  by  diffcrmt 
persons  shall  be  collected  by  the  cashier,  who  has  to  pay  the  teacher  at  soitabls 
times  in  advance.    (}  44.) 

J  98.  Any  gratuities  hitherto  given  fW»ra  the  general  school  fund  oeose,  as  thsgr 
are  comp«*n8ated  by  the  salaries  t^  be  paid  henceforth. 

§  99.  The  fees  for  making  and  keeping  the  school  register,  and  for  assisting  ift 
the  school  visitatioos,  cease  with  the  next  increase  of  the  salary. 

2  100.  Ordinances  tor  bringing  this  law  into  operation  will  be  issned  by  ths 
Minister. 

[l.  8.]  £BKEST,  Dtiki  qf  8.  C.  md  G^ 

OoTBA,  July  1,  18^  •  JMofll. 
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E.  Stbigbr  will  issue  the  following  Works  prepared  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  late*  U.  S;  GooimisaioneT  of  Education,  and  Editor  of  American 
Journal  of  Education,  on  the  History,  Organization,  Administration, 
Studies,  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  of  various  grades  in  the 
different  German  States,  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
great  Educational  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  a  full  exposition  of 
their  respective  systems  of  School  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

L  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND AET  INSTBUCTION  : 

Prepared  from  original  sketches  by  eminent  teachers  and  educators  in  each 
State,  together  with  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  observations  of  experienced 
school  men  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 


AnbaH,  Aaitria  and  HtiDgiiry,  Baden,  BaTarm,  Braiitwiek,  HanoTor,  Hene-Canel,  HaaM-Dann* 
■ladt,  Liaehtemtein,  Lippe-Detmold/Lippa-Behauinbaif,  LuxMnburg  and  Limburg,  Maeklaoboif* 
8diwerin,-Mecklenbarf-Strelite,  Naasan,  Oldeobarf,  ProMia,  Remt,  Saxony,  Saxa-AItaiburg, 
Baxe-Cobarg,  Baxe-Maininfen,  Saxe^Weinur,  Waldack,  Wortembeffif,  and  tha  Free  Citiat,  with 
a  general  •ummary  of  tha  Educaiioaal  Byttaon  mod  Sttitiilies  Ibr  the  wbote  of  Gannany.  8S6 
pafea.    Pn'M,  t4,M. 

BuppLiHBRT : '  Bystema  and  Instltotiona  of  Poblie  Inttroetion  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Draa- 
^en,  and  otfaarCitie*  6f  Ctermany,  with  ipeoial  notices  of  the  Kinder-garten,  Primary  Behooli, 
Real  Bohoob,  and  Gymnasia,  by  Baehe,  Arnold,  Mann,  Stowe,  Pattiaon,  and  others.    tSJSO. 

II.  GERMAN  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    W.OO. 
(1.)  The  UolTenities  of  (3ermany,'by  Karl  V<m  Raomer. 

(S.)  UniTertitiet  of  the  Middle  ages,  particularly  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  by  Prof.  Savigny. 
(3.)  The  German  University,  by  Prof.  H.  Von  Bybel. 

(4.)  Unirersities,  Past  abd  Present — their  influence  on  ciTilization,  by  Dr.  Von  DtSIlingar. 
(5.)  Btatisties  of  Proibssorsiand  Students,  and  Programniea  of  Lectures. 

III.  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    •i.SO. 

(1.)  Polyteehoio  and  other  Industrial  Schools    in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Hano- 
Ter,  Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg. 
•     (3.)  Military  Schools  and  Systems  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

(3.)  Seminaries  for  Teaohers  of  Elementary,  and  Seoondary  Schoob,  and  Unirersitieai 
(4.)  Pnventive  and  ReTormaiory  Schools,  for  neglected  and  morally  exposed  children. 

IV.  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS: 

Memoirs  of  the  Ilieronymians.  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agrioola,  Bnvefa,  Ensmos,  Dringenbeig ,  Wira- 
pfaeling,  Reuehlin,  Luther,  Melanothon,  Trotxendorf,  Btarm,  Neander,  Jesuits,  Reeker,  Semler, 
Ratich,  Comenlus,  FVanka  and  the  Piatiels,  Basedow  and  the  PhibuithfopistB,  Eracsti,  Hermann, 
Herder,  Wolf,  with  aaexpoaitioo  of  their  educational  systems.    1  Vol.    fLSOl. 

V.  MODERN  GERMAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODOLOGY : 

Views  of  FKRmI,  Fiehte.  Herbert,  Beneke,  Raumer,  Dieslerweg,  Hoocamp,  Hentschet,  Bintn^ 
Abbenrede,  Omaer,  and  Wiehem,  on  the  Prineiplas  of  Edaeation,  mnd  methods  of  Instructioo  Ibr 
Schools ofdiflerent grades,! Vol.    «150. 

VI.  PEST ALOZZI  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM: 

Memoir  of  the  great  Swiss  Educator,  with  his  Laonaid  and  Gertrada,  Evenh^r  Hour  of  ths  Beiv 
nit,  and  other  Publioatloin,  and  an  aocount  of  Gennsa  FMtakssiaiiB,  and  their  iufl— es  «■  the 
popular  lehooli  of  Gemaay,  IVoL    $iJSO, 


German  Pkdagoot: — Views  of  German  Edacatora  and  Teachers  on  tfie 
Priacipletf  of  Education,  and  Methods  of  Instruction  for  Schools  of  ditfcrent 
Grades.  R^mblished  from.  Bamard^9  American  Jwrnal  of  EductUion.  Sd 
Edition,  640  pages. 
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Code  for  Schools, 

Austria,  8,  879,  885. 

Prussia,  861. 

Saxe  Cobuig,  89i. 
Cole,  Henry,  science  and  art  department,  49. 
Coleman,  Henry,  cited,  167. 
College  of  St.  Mary,  697. 
Coll<^e8,  origin  of,  311. 
Cologne,  school  statistics,  ^9. 
Commerce,  Schools  of,  222,  224,  857. 
Commercial  Marine  in  England,  149. 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1^. 
Common  School,  meaning  of,  379. 

Objects,  885. 

Origin  of,  798. 
Commnne  and  Communal  School,  801, 890, 8M. 
Conceptlve  faculty  in  children,  565. 
Concordat  of  1865,  Austria.  892. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  836. 
Confessional  Schools,  797. 
Conference  on  technical  education,  249. 
Connecticut  Grammar  School  policy,  887. 

Teachers*  Association,  517. 
Conscience,  development  of.  578. 
Conservators  in  old  universities,  315L 
Conversational  Method,  767,  780,  784. 
Conventns.  or  public  examination,  285. 
Cornell  University,  261. 
Cornwall  Mining  School,  180. 
Councillor  in  old  imiversities.  282. 
Conrse  of  Instruction  In  detail, 

Art  Training  School,  111. 

Burgh  Schools,  677. 

Gymnasiums,  714. 

Navigation  Schools,  151. 

Prlmarv  Schools,  745, 767. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  29. 

Plan  of  Philosophical  College,  289. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  50. 
Creusot,  iron  works  and  technical  skill  at,  233. 
Crystal  Palace,  236,  227,  229. 

iminalft,  reform  schools  for,  600. 


Crye 
Crin 


Dailv  School  Routine,  767,  864. 
Davidson,  John,  school  endowment,  457. 
Dead  Languages,  inflnence  of  study  of,  428. 
Decker,  Su-  Nathan,  on  drawing,  29. 
Decorative  art,  81. 

Architecture,  81. 

Furniture,  82. 

TextUe  Abrics,  88. 

Bookbinding,  83. 
Degrees  at  Bologna,  286. 

Paris,  318. 
Delinquencies  in  school,  468. 
Demetz,  Reform  School  at  Mettray,  601. 

Lay-brothers  as  assistants.  602. 
Denominational  character  of  Reform  Sch*ls,  606. 
Departments  separate  In  Burgh  Schools,  470. 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  46, 93. 
Department  of  Science,  46, 101, 109. 
Design,  School  of,  in  England,  48. 

Industrial,  44. 
Diagrams,  dissemination  of  ImproTod,  54. 
Dinter,  G.  F.,  834. 
Directory  of  School  routine,  461. 

Aberdeen  in  1553,  462. 

Elgin  in  1649.  462. 

Peebles  in  1666,  463. 

Dunbar  in  1679,  463. 
Directory  of  Science  and  Art,  98. 
Discipline  in  Burgh  Schools,  463. 

Exhibitions  of  lam  per  to  be  ayoided,  468. 
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I>l0pnteB  in  Borgh  SchoolB,  4SSL 
Doctor,  origfin  of  title,  S84. 

Right  to  teach,  284. 

Degree  of,  385. 
Doctor,  or  AflKietant  in  Burgh  Schools,  409. 
Darmatadt^  school  etatietice,  850. 
Drawing  a  regnl&r  branch  in  aU" schools,  361. 
DzBvlng,  Schools  of,  59,  93,  351. 

Training  School  for  teachers,  60,  94,  111. 

Valne  and  methods,  Cft. 

Borchett,  57. 

Barnard,  360. 

Mann.  784. 

Decker,  39. 
Drawings  and  Indies  of  great  masters,  67. 

School  statistics,  869. 
Dresden,  Green  Vanlts  of,  80. 
Drum,  of,  461. 
Dublin,  national  institutions, 

Mnseum  of  Irish  Industry,  73. 

Boyal  Society,  73. 

College  of  Science,  183. 
Dncpetiaaz,  Reform  Schools,  038. 
Dnnbar,  Radimente,  456. 

Regulations  as  to  discipline,  468. 
Dundee  Latin  School  In  1484,  45S. 
Dunfennline  Burgh  School,  457,  460.1 
Dnnmanway  Model  Farm  School,  171. 
Dueseldorf,  school  statistics,  859. 
DuBselthai  Reform  School,  596. 
Dyce,  William,  48. 

Bdinburgh,  early  Latin  School,  453,  464, 467. 

Museum  of  Sdence  and  Art,  181. 

Watt  Institution.  183. 

University,  140,  697. 
Education,  business  ol,  75,  431. 
Education  department  in  England,  101. 
Education  exhibition  in  1854,  91. 
Educational  Museum,  89. 
Elberfeld,  school  statistics,  859. 
Elementarr  Schools,  801. 
Elgin  Academy,  459. 

Regulations  as  to  Sunday  instructions. 
Ellis,  William,  social  science,  178. 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  34. 
Endowments  of  schools,  863,  457. 
England,  arts  and  science,  35,  850. 

Reform  Schools  and  efforts,  606. 
England  and  Scotland  compared,  480,  465. 
Engineering,  civil  and  mechanical,  141, 230. 
English  and  Classical  High  School,  889. 
English  language,  417,  434, 439. 
English  pe&goguy.  417. 
Engravings  iu  British  Museum,  81. 
E^'langen,  University,  847. 
Erskine.  John,  Greek  in  Scotland,  475. 
Eton  Sciiool,  income  from  endowm«nts,  466. 
Evening  Schools. 
Evening  exhibitions,  55. 
Ewart,  William,  43. 
Examination  of  Schools,  733. 

Science  and  Art  department,  103. 

Art  Training  School,  113. 
Examination  of  teachers,  731,  835. 
Examination  on  leaving  gymnasium,  843. 
Example,  teaching  by,  861. 
Exchange  of  daplTcate  specimens,  117. 
Exhibitions  of  Lndustrial  Art,  235, 356. 

Local,  104,  130. 

National,  334. 

International,  329. 
Expenditures  for  education  and  science. 

Belgium,  390. 

France,  671. 

Great  BriUin,  23, 131, 133. 

Prussia. 

WQrtemberg,  787. 

Factory  children  and  schools,  740, 886, 890. 
Faculties  in  old  Universities,  388. 


French  system,  887. 

Scotland. 
Falk,  John,  Reform  School,  695. 
Family  life  and  education,  584. 

Reformatory  subjects  in,  610. 
Fees,  or  tuition. 

Art  Schools,  101, 113. 

Burgh  Schools,  466,  471,  600. 

Gymnasiums,  396,  739. 

Primary  Schools,  739. 

Universities,  330. 
Felbiger.  J.  J. 
Female  Hish  School,  880. 
Females,  Schools  of  Design,  48. 

Art  Training  School  in  London,  118. 
Female  teachers,  887. 
Ferguson,  J.,  on  architectural  art,  86. 
Ferrara  University.  804. 
Fine  Arts,  school  or,  834. 
First  Book  of  Discipline  cited,  466. 

Regulations  about  colleges,  466. 
Forestry,  Schools  of,  333,  865. 
Forbes,  B.,  educational  uses  of  museums,  117. 
Foremen  in  English  workshops,  346. 
France,  educational  statistics,  831,  663. 

Liberty  of  instruction,  665. 

Secondary  teaching  of,  669. 

School  legislation,  1787  to  1806,  651. 

Superior  Instruction.  833,  837. 
-    Industrial  art,  77,  386,  »I0,  343. 

Official  reports  on  foreign  systems,  677. 

Family  education,  663. 

Reform  Schools,  601,  616. 

German  estimate,  577. 
Frankfort,  school  system,  731,  860. 
Fraternity  of  poor  scholars,  738. 
Frankland,  on  technical  education,  837. 
Frederick  Second,  regulations  fer  Schools,  861, 

869. 
Free  Church  in  Scotland,  458. 

Influence  on  school  superintendence,  450. 
Free  gvmnasiums  in  German  States,  845. 
Free  Hanseatic  cities,  781. 
Free  trade  and  technical  education,  839,  845. 
Freiburg,  University,  847. 
French  Language  in  Scotch  Schools,  469. 

Comparea  witn  the  Greek,  424. 
Furniture  makera,  value  of  art  culture. 

Galleries  of  art,  84. 

Architectural  conditions,  68. 
Gambling  in  Universities,  888,  468. 
Games  of  chance  forbidden,  463. 
Garden  for  teachers,  8. 

Reform  Schools,  638. 
Gentry  In  Scotch  Schools,  471,  474. 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem,  4Sn. 
GeoIogfcM  Society,  89. 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  110. 
German  views  of  French  education,  6T7. 
German  Reform  School,  589,  593. 

Historical  development,  698,  604. 

Classification  by  sex,  age.  and  character,  600. 

Social  antecedents,  healtn,  606. 

House  and  household  arrangements,  615,  619. 

Edacatlonal  corps,  housevoter,  024. 
.  Dailv  routine,  labor,  clothing,  meals,  etc.,  635. 

Punishment  and  discipline,  634. 

Religious    education— Sunday  employment, 
£36,643. 

Discharge,  after  care  and  results,  639. 
Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  437. 

Relative  value,  lost  in  liberal  education,  437. 
Geological  Society,  London,  39. 
Geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  110. 
Giesen,  University.  847. 
Gladstone  on  classical  studies,  433. 
Glasgow,  Grammar  School,  468,  467. 

ClHlm  of  Chancellor  in  1494,  465. 

Univeraity,  697. 
Glass,  pointed,  83.  • 
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GlasneviD,  Model  Farm,  165. 
Olossaton  as  teachers,  £^.  \ 

Government  Schools  of  Desi^,  48. 
Gradation  of  Schools  for  citiea,  946,  851. 
Grammar,  BUl:Ject  incladed  in  term,  454. 
Gratuities  to  masters  in  Scotch  Schools,  467. 
Gratx,  Schools  and  University,  846,  669. 
Great  Britain,  statistics,  21. 

Appropriations  to  education,  28. 

Scientiflc  instruction  in  1868;,  247. 

Technical  education,  234. 
Greek  language  in  Scotland.  454,  474. 

Introduction  into  England,  474. 

English  Endowed  Schools,  143. 
Greirawald,  University,  624,  846. 
Group  pavment  of  teachers,  158. 
Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill. 

Reform  Schools,  683. 

Hahn,  Ludwig,  on  French  education,  577. 

Reviewed  by  Renan,  577. 
Haldeman,  S.  S  ,  4, 648. 
Halle,  Uniyereity,  524,  846. 

School  etatistics,  859. 
Hallam,  estimate  of  school  learning  in  1400,  455. 
Hamburg,  school  system,  731,  740,  §59. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  Prussian  Sclioo]a,745. 
Hanover,  area,  population.  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary.  846. 

Superior,  846. 

Special,  860. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  815. 
Hanover,  city  school  statistics. 
Hartford,  Public  High  School,  389. 

Historical  development,  809. 

Plan  of  school-house  in  1848,  881. 

Plan  of  school-house  in  1869,  401. 
Hartlib,  Samuel,  29, 191,  218. 

Plan  of  Agricaltnral  College  in  1651, 191. 
Hartford.  Public  High  School,  887. 

Plan  of  old  and  new  building,  872,  401. 

Brown  School,  407. 
Hebrew,  introduced  into  Buigh  Schools,  476. 

Prestonpans,  477. 
Heine,  cited,  424. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Cassel,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  743. 

Secondary.  845. 

Superior,  846. 

Special,  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  815. 
Hitchcock,  cited,  170. 
Higginson,  John,  289. 
Higher  classes,  influence  of,  432. 
Higher  education  in  Great  Britain,  28. 
Higher  Town  School,  747. 
High  School,  reasons  for  a  public,  866,  379. 

Examples  of  results,  884. 
History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  426. 

Relative  value,  not  taught,  426. 
Hoadley,  C.  J.,  870. 
Hogarth,  William  and  English  art,  66. 
Holzappel,  R.,  586. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  869. 
Horticulture,  Royal  Society,  88. 
Homer,  Leonard,  77, 182. 
Howieson,  John,  endowment  of  school,  457. 
House-father  in  German  Reform  Schools,  618. 
Hullah,  instruction  in  music  by,  89. 
Humidity  in  heated  air.  69. 
Hunt,  Robert,  on  Miner*s  School,  180. 
Husbandry  learning,  advancement  of,  191. 

Ideas^  child's  entrance  into.  570. 
Illinois,  Teachers'  Association,  619. 
Imagination  in  childhood,  569. 
Indiana,  Teachers'  Association,  622. 
India  service,  competitive  examination,  481. 
Industrial  arts,  importance  of  science  to,  52. 
Infknt  schools  and  gardens  in  Belgium,  807. 


Inspection,  Navigation  Schools,  165. 

Art  and  Science  Schools,  103. 

Primary  Schools,  887. 
International  Exhibitions,  225,  2S9. 

England.  45, 226. 

France,  224. 

Results,  225,-228. 

Annual,  228. 
Intuition,  and  its  concepHre  tacolty,  667. 
Invention  in  machinery,  2S9. 
Ireland,  188. 

Royal  CoU^e  of  Sciences,  109, 133. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  186. 

Ag^cnltnral  Education,  161. 

James  IL,  Instructions  in  1604  by,  456L 
Jurists,  University  ot^  278. 

Keagir,  John  M.,  Memorial  649. 
Key,  J.,  in  Prussian  Schools,  748. 
Kinjg's  College,  London,  176. 
Kirkpatiick,  Agricultural  Scliools,  601. 
Eleiweber,  Reform  Schools,  601. 
Knowledge,  relative  value  of,  421. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  Discipline,  456. 
KOnigsbeig,  school  system,  850. 
KOnigsberg  University,  524, 846. 
Schools,744. 

Labor  and  Science,  union  by  WUtwdrth^  107. 
Landorf  (near  Berne),  Reform  School,  601. 
Lame,  Farm  School  at,  169. 
Latin  Language,  in  Schsols,  418,  423,  454. 

Lowe  on  value  of^  424. 

Milton,  29. 

Montaigne,  424. 

Gladstone,  483. 

Temple,  417. 
Latin  School  in  Scotland,  458. 

Statute  of  1494.  453. 

Appointinent  of  teachers,  454. 

Studies,  464. 
Latin  School  in  WUrtembeig,  714. 
Latin  versification,  425. 
Landseer,  and  English  Art,  66. 
Language,  knowledge  of,  418, 4SS,  428, 566. 

True  valae  of  the  study,  425. 
La  Place,  In  ofllce,  428. 
Law,  Schools  of,  277. 
Learned  Societies,  appropriations  to,  24. 
Lecture  fee  at  Bologna,  299. 
Lecture  hall  at  Bologna,  238. 
Lecture  School  in  Scotland,  458. 

Origin  and  growth,  455. 
Lectures  at  the  old  Universities,  800. 
Lectures  in  arts,  26. 
Lectures,  teaching  by,  75.    . 
Leichtenstein,  Reform  School,  697. 

Normal  School,  697. 
Leipzig,  school  system,  859. 

University,  846. 
Licentiate  at  Bologna,  289. 
Liebig  cited,  245. 

Light  and  heat  in  Art  Galleries,  68. 
Life  tenure  of  teachers'  ofSce,  470. 
Lindenhof ,  Reform  School  and  Brotherhood,  6(3 
Lippe,  Detmold,  and  Schaumbei^,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  748. 

Secondary,  845. 

Superior.  846. 

Special,  860. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  815. 
Literary  Institutions,  science  in. 

Endowed  Public  Schools  in  En^and,  137. 

Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  188. 

London  University  examinations,  139. 

Universities  of  Scotiand,  666. 
Loan  to  public  exhibitions,  64. 
Local  Technical  Colleges,  224,  246. 
Locke,  John,  on  scientiilc  studies,  80. 
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London,  BritiBh  Art,  68. 

British  Mueeam,  43. 

Art  Hall  aDd  Gallery,  288. 

Art  Train ixig  School,  111. 

College  of  Qiemistry,  1)18. 

Economic  Botany,  T03. 

Geology,  71. 

^orticultnre,  88. 

Hinea,  71. 132. 

Portrait  Gallery,  93. 

Hetallniglcal  Laboratory,  138. 
.  Navigation  School,  147. 
Lowe,  Kobert,  431. 

ClaMical  education.  431. 

Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  487. 

Hlstoriea,  ancienf.  and  modem,  436,  438. 

Language,  ancient  and  modem,  489. 

Deficiencies  in  Pnbllc  Schools  and  Univer- 
Bitie8,  488. 

Knowledge  of  nature,  439. 

Educational  endowments,  480. 

Lower  claeses,  relation  to  higher,  488. 
LQbeck,  733, 740. 
LQbeck,  school  system,  869. 

Haedeburjp:,  school  system,  8B9. 

Haine,  Teachers*  Association. 

Man  as  the  subject  of  education,  569. 

Manchester,  Owens  College,  134. 

Mann,  Horace,  791,  838. 

Manual  Labor  and  Mechanical  Dexterity,  360. 

Marine  Engineer,  100.  238. 

Massachusetts,  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  851. 

State  Teacher's  Association,  639. 
Mather,  Cotton,  dted,  869. 
Mathematicians  in  business,  488. 
Mathematics,  School  of,  384,  848. 
Mathematics  as  a  study.  433. 
Maturity  examination,  848. 
M'Crie  cited,  476. 
Mechanic  Institutions,  81,  75. 
Mechanics,  School  of.  888. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Strelitx,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary,  846. 

Superior.  840. 

Special,  860. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  816. 
Melville  on  Burgh  Schools  in  1070,  475. 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  in  London,  138. 
Metallurgists,  training  of,  83. 
Metray  Agricultural  CoIout,  601,  601. 
Michigan,  Teachers'  Association,  683. 
Middle  Ages,  Unlvervities  of,  378. 
Middle  cla^s  in  Scotland,  486. 

Education  for,  431. 
Military  and  Naval  Schools,  England,  34, 144. 

Germany,  868. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  Classical  Studies,  419. 
Military  Music,  41. 
Milton,  John,  Tractate,  87, 181. 
Mind,  stages  of  development,  673. 
Mines,  Scnools  of,  England,  71, 123. 

Germany,  866. 
Minnesota,  Teachers'  Association,  588. 
Mixed  Schools  as  to  sex,  600. 
Model  Agricultural  Schools  in  Ireland,  166, 171. 
Modena  University,  807. 
Modem  History  should  be  studied,  486. 
Modem  Languages,  148,  429. 
Modem  School  of  Science  and  Languages,  148. 
Montrose  Lai  in  School,  463. 
Montpelier,^Univer8ity  at,  817. 
Morning,  early  work  in  Bargh  School,  468. 
Mother,  influence  on  th«  child,  576. 
Mosaicf>  in  art  culture,  88. 
Mundella  on  Technical  Education,  387. 
Munich,  school  system,  859. 
Mtlnster.  school  system,  869. 

University,  534,  846. 
Museums  of  Natural  Science,  117, 119. 


Music,  Instraction  in,  791. 

Schools  of,  856. 
Naples,  University  of,  806. 
Napoleonic  organization  of  Universities,  579, 

566. 
Naiwleon  cited,  438. 
Nation  in  Universities,  811. 
National  Gallery,  48. 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  68. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  93. 
Nature,  laws  to  be  studied,  86, 185. 
Natural  History,  Museums,  117. 
Navigation  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  68, 74, 146>^ 

Plan  of  reorganisation,  160. 

Russell's  pUm,  388. 
Naval  Architec^.ure,  109. 

English  School  of,  146, 160. 

French  School,  146. 

Russell's  plan  for,  838. 
Newton,  Isaac,  87. 
Newport,  Coddington  School,  410. 
New  York,  Teachers'  Association,  684. 
Nierht  Classes  in  Drawing,  96. 99. 
Noble  ftunilies  in  Burgh  Schools,  471. 

Causes  of  withdrawal,  471. 
Normal  Schools  in  Germany,  814. 
Norway,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,706. 
Notary  of  University,  888. 
Nottingham,  lacemakera  on  Paris  Exhibition, 

840. 
Nfkremberg,  school  system,  869. 
Nurses,  institutions  for  training,  683. 

Obligation  of  child's  school  attendance,  680. 
Object  teaching,  Milton,  37. 

Hartlib.  39. 

Hoole,  29. 
Observation,  flkculty  and  habit  of, 

Barnard,  250. 

Bnrchett,  58. 

Mann,  785. 

Forbes,  118. 

Riecke. 
Ohio,  Teachers'  Associations,  645. 
Oldham.  School  of  Science  and  Art,  187. 
Opti6nal  Studies  in  American  Colleges,  485. 
Ordinary  and  extraordinary  lectures  at  Bologne, 

294. 
Ordinary,  meaning  as  applied  to  books,  394. 
Ornamental  Art, 

Principles  of,  115. 

French  superiority  in,  942. 
Orphan  Houses  and  Asylums,  698. 

Experience  in  Silesia  iu  1848,  603. 

Organized  on  Rough-House  plan,  616. 
Outward,  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the,  566. 
Over-educating,  no  danger  of,  60. 

Cranmer  on,  60. 
Owen,  John,  134. 
Owens  College  in  Manchester,  134. 

Padua  University,  396. 

Parents,  duty  of  in  education,  481. 

Children  in  Reformatory,  646. 
Paris  Univ«»rsity,  809. 

Pattison,  Mark,  on  Prassian  Schools,  798,  887. 
Pavia,  University  at,  808. 
Paxton,  contribution  to  architecture,  339. 
Payments  on  results,  108. 
Peckham,  Birkbeck  School,  178. 
Peebles,  Burgh  School,  468. 
Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Correction,  500. 
Perceptive  Faculties,  570.     • 
Perth,  Grammar  School  in  1530, 466,  476. 
Peragia  University,  807. 
Pestalozzi  and  Reform  Schools,  594. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  89. 

Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  199. 
Phyi»ical  Sciences  in  Education,  418. 
Pisa  University,  801. 
Piatt,  John,  on  Science  teaching,  110. 
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Play&lr,  L.,  on  Sclcntlflc  institatio&B,  71. 

Plays,  furbidden,  462. 

Playa  and  Gaines  In  Reform  Schools,  638. 

Plays  in  childhood,  office  or.  669. 

Ponderation.  science  of,  421. 

Pope  cited,  423. 

Portsmouth,  Naval  Academy,  145. 

Polytechnic  Schools,  853. 

Potsdam,  school  system,  858. 

Practical  Art,  department  of,  46. 

Prague,  school  system,  859. 

University,  846. 
Prayer  to  be  offered  by  each  pupil,  462. 

Reform  School,  635. 
Presbyierial  School  superintendence,  450. 
Prestonpans,  Trilingual  School,  457,  477. 
Prince  Albert,  45. 

Address  at  Birmlns^am,  125. 

International  Exhibition  of  1851,  226. 
Private  Schools,  prohibited  in  Scotland,  461. 
Prizes  in  Schools  of  Art,  95,  98. 

Science,  102. 

Navigation,  151. 
Progress,  idea  of,  lost  in  education,  427. 
Prolessors  at  Boloffna,  262. 

How  elected  at  Padua,  299. 
Profession,  education  for,  219. 
Promotion  in  Public  Schools,  882,  472. 
Promotion  at  Bologna  and  Padua,  298,  818. 
Provincial  Sch.  of  Science  in  Great  Britain,  78. 
Providence,  Thayer  school-house,  412. 
Prussia,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary,  845. 

Superior.  846. 

Special,  650. 

Teachers'  Seminaries.  815. 
Prussia,  Primary  Schools,  745. 

Subjects  and  Methods  of  instruction,  767. 

Legal  provision  respecting  teachers,  819. 

Elementary  Schools,  748. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Superior  Schools,  846. 

SpeciMl  Schools,  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  816. 
Public  grants  in  aid  of  science,  24,  120, 166. 
Public  Schools,  influence  of  endowments,  481. 

Influence  on  public  prosperity,  883. 

Ragged  Schools  in  England,  605. 
Randall.  Superiority  of  French  Art,  241. 
Rause  Uaus,  or  Rough-House,  near  Hamburg, 

599. 
Realia,  745. 

Real  Schools  in  all  Germany,  845. 
Reasoning,  Analytic  Mode,  428. 
Rccitaiious  in  French  Schools,  582. 
Rector  in  Scotch  Latin  Schools,  454, 469. 
Rector  in  Universities,  281. 

Bologna,  281. 

Padua,  297. 

Ferrara.  304. 

Paris,  311. 

Recreation  and  Rest  on  Sunday,  637. 
Redgrave  on  British  Art,  63. 
Redhill,  Reform  School,  616. 
Refurui  in  neglected  and  criminal  youth,  623. 
Reform  School,  true  idea  of,  590. 
Regent,  or  Doctor,  in  Scotch  Schools,  469. 
Re;;«io,  University,  307. 
Reiuthaller,  St.  Martin  School,  595. 
Reuan,  E.,  Article  by,  577. 
Repetition,  meaning  ot  at  Bologna,  295. 
Representation  in  Government,  426. 
Reproduction  of  original  works,  8L 
Reuss,  area,  population,  744. 

Schools,  744,  818,  845,  880. 
Roval,  Russia,  Reform  School,  601. 
Richard,  James,  early  bequest  to  Hartford,  370. 
Richard,  poor  children  in  same  school,  381. 
Riecke,  Man  as  the  subject  of  education,  559. 


Robinson,  J.  C,  Museum  of  Inda8tr7,T7. 
RoUins's  Studies  cited,  585. 
Rome,  University  at,  304. 
Rostoek,  school  system,  869. 

University,  846. 
Row,  John,  early  teacher  of  Greek,  47S. 
Royal  Academy  of  Arta^  41. 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  39. 
Royal  Galleries  of  Art,  41. 
Royal  Institution,  37. 
Royal  Society  in  London,  37. 
Royal  School  of  Mines. 
Rumford,  Count  (B.  Thompson),  87. 
Russia,  Reform  School.  604. 
RuBsel  Scott,  Technical  University,  918. 

Sailors,  education  of,  223. 
Salaries,  University,  origin  of,  290. 
Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Scotland,  465. 

Ancient  Burgh  Schools,  465. 

Practice  of  boarding  ronnd,  466. 
Salerno,  Medical  School,  274. 
Salvador  and  St  Leonard  College,  697. 
Samuelson,  technical  skill,  238. 

Report  on  Scientific  insirnction,  di7. 
Sang  School  in  Scotland,  478. 
Savlgny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Agee,! 
Saxon  Principalities,  population,  area,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Superior  Schools,  846. 

Special  Schools,  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  858. 
Saxony,  population,  area,  etc,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Superior  Schools,  816. 

Special  Schools,  860. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  858. 
Scholarship  and  Exhibitiona,  104. 
School  of  Art  defined,  96. 
School  ships  for  neglected  boys,  939. 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  160. 
School,  Commisaion  on  Technical  Bdncat*n«  235. 
School  session  in  Burgh  School,  462. 

Time  for  opening,  462. 
School-houses,  plans  of,  in 

Hartford,  Public  His^  School,  401. 
Brown  School.  407. 

Newport,  Coddingtou  School,  410. 

Providence,  Thayer  School,  412. 
Schwarzbnrg,  Rndoldstadt,  and  Sonderhauaen, 

744. 
Science  and  Art  in  Great  Bdtaln,  7. 

Contents  of  chapters,  5. 
Science  Schools  and  Classes,  46.  53, 364. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  23,49. 

Historical  development,  46. 

Functions  ot  49. 

Total  expenditures  on,  48. 

Organization  In  1869, 101. 
Science  Department,  46, 101. 
Science  Directory,  49. 101,  205. 
Sciences  encouraged  in  England,  101. 
Scientific  researches  should  be  encouraged,  2S. 
School  routine  In  Burgh  Schools.  461. 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools,  180. 
Science  in  Secondary-  Scho4»ls,  143, 187,  363. 
Science  in  Universities,  138, 
Scotland,  area,  popniation,  267. 

1.  Parochial  school  system,  269. 
Historical  development,  260. 

2.  Secondary  instruction,  453. 
Historical— Abemethy,  Perth,  Stirling,  458. 
Cathedral,  monasteries,  convents,  458. 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  456. 
Allocation  of  church  property  to  schools,  457. 
Directory  of  permanent  Schools,  461. 
Daily  routine— Sunday  work,  461,  468. 
Salaries  and  fees  of  teachers,  465. 
Scholars,  social  at^tua,  471. 
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Promotion  from  class  to  class,  472. 
Subject  6f  in^trnction,  474. 

8.  UnivereitieB,  140. 

4.  Science  and  Art,  131. 
Sculpture,  8*3. 
Sea-going,  discouraged  by  parents,  157. 

Boys,  158. 
Secession  from  Estab.  Church  in  Scotland,  456. 
Sexes  in  Reform  Schools,  607. 
Sheepshanks'  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  63. 
Ship-owners,  education  of,  *Zi&. 
Shipley,  founder  of  Society  of  Arts,  88. 
Silence  in  school  hours,  462. 
Si^onmey,  Mrs.  L.  U.,  378. 
Silesia,  Law  respecting  Catholic  Schools,  869. 
Simson,  Rector  of  Perth  Oram.  School,  466,  475. 

Author  of  Dunbar  Rudiments,  456. 
Sisterhood  of  Teachers  for  Reform  Schools,  623. 
Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  43. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  geometry  and  mechanics,  31. 
Social  influence  of  good  schools,  881. 
Societyof  Arts  in  London,  83,  235. 
Son th  Kensington  Museum.  54,  77, 100. 
Spelling  neglected  in  liberal  education,  429. 
St.  Andrew^s  University,  997. 
Stanley,  Lord,  on  Scientific  Lectures,  75. 
State,  relation  to  schools,  481. 
State  interposition,  utility  of,  51. 
Stettin,  school  system,  859. 
Steiger,  B.,  Modern  Qerman  Pedagoguy,  908. 
Stevens,  L.,  on  Prussian  Schools,  880. 
Study,  ciilef  instrument  of  education,  418. 
Studies,  help  each  other,  419. 
Studium  Qenerale,  304. 
Stuttgart,  school  system,  869. 
Subjects  of  Instruction: 

Arithmetic,  477,  781. 

Composition,  477,  783. 

Catechism,  804,  888. 

Classics,  478. 

English^  477. 

Grammar,  464,  477,  788. 

Greek,  475. 

Hebrew,  476. 

Latin,  478. 

Music,  478. 

Religion.  791,  798,  838. 
Subjects  of  Instruction  in, 

Ancient  Burgh  Schools,  474. 

Elementary  Schools,  745,  796. 

Secondary  Schools,  843. 
Substitutes  for  professors,  800. 
Sunday  in  Reform  Schools,  687. 
Sunday,  exercises  for  Burgh  Scholars,  468. 

Elirin  and  Peeble's  Directory,  463. 

EdiDburgh  and  Aberdeen,  464. 
Superior  ftbUc  Instruction,  837,  847. 
Sweden.  Elementary  Schools,  707. 
Switzerland,  Reform  Schools,  601,  604. 

Universities,  846. 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  227. 
Syndicus,  University,  288, 298. 

Teachers'  Institute,  value  of,  867. 
Teachers  in  Germany,  813. 
.  Seminaries,  '814.  844. 
Teachers,  professional  training,  819. 

Elementary,  813,  814,  819,  m. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  818. 
Teachers,  tenure  of  office  in  Scotland,  464,  470. 

Sunday  labor  enforced,  466. 

Salaries  and  fees,  465,  468. 

Blels-silver,  and  bent  gratuity,  409. 

Rank,  469.  s  Ji 

Teachers'  visits,  106. 
Technical  Schools  and  University,  11, 199, 219. 

Barnard's  Report,  11,  251. 

Russell's  plan,  219. 
Temple,  Frederic  William,  417. 

Greek  and  Roman  language,  417. 
Thompson,  Bei\)amln,  37. 


Tools,  use  of,  to  be  learned,  108. 
Tractate  on  Education,  by  Milton,  181. 
Training  School  of  Drawing  and  Art,  60. 
Training  School  for  lieformatory  Teachers,  620. 
Trade  Museums,  108. 
Trieste,  school  system,  859. 
Trinity  Board  and  House,  147. 
Turbulence  of  Bchnlars  in  Scotland,  472. 
Turin  Universitv,  808. 

Tuttllngen,  model  building  for  Refonn.School, 
618. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  In  Prance,  208. 
Universal  Bzhibi lions,  1851, 1861,  1866,  225,  229. 
University— past  and  present,  278, 

Belgium,  400. 

England,  3M. 

France,  809,  838. 

Germany,  846. 

Italy,  275. 

Switzerland,  846. 
Universities  of  Scotland,  697. 

Endowments  of,  465. 

Effected  by  Burgh  Schools,  476,  691. 
University  endowments,  430. 
Universityman,  428. 

Deficiencies  in  his  education,  428. 
Uses  of  knowledge,  418,  424. 

Vans,  Aberdeen  Latin  School,  466. 

Verbalia,  746. 

Vercelll,  University,  302. 

Vernacular,  avoided  in  Latin  Schools,  462. 

Vernacular,  in  German  Schools,  806. 

Veterinary,  schools  and  instruction  in,  176,  852. 

Vicenza,  University,  802. 

Vienna,  school  system,  869. 

University,  846. 
Visits  to  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  123. 

Museums  of  Science  and  Art,  110, 181. 

Waldeck,  area,  population,  schools,  744. 
Warming  Galleries  of  Art,  69. 

School-houses,  403. 
Water-color  paintings,  67. 
Watt  Institution  and  Memorial,  182. 
Webster  and  British  Art,  65. 
White,  Andrew,  letter  on  Manual  Labor,  261. 
Whitworth,  Sir  Joseph,  107, 124. 
Whitworth  Scholarships  for  mechanical  Bdenoe 

and  skill,  106. 
Wichem,  John  Henry,  569. 

German  Reform  School,  589. 
Wiesbaden,  school  system,  869. 
Worcester  Technical  Institute,  260. 
Workingmen's  Colleges,  78. 
Workingmen,  Report  on  Paris  Exhibition,  239. 

Technical  education  in  France,  244. 
Workhouse  Agricultural  School,  1T2. 
Worcester,  Public  High  School,  486. 

Technical  Institute.  250. 
Words,  knowledge  or.  423. 

Pope's  criticisms,  422. 
World,  knowledge  of,  429. 
Writing,  a  bran(£  of  school  instruction,  466. 
Wftrtemberg,  kingdom,  744. 

Reform  School,  597.  604. 

Secondaiy  instruction,  709,  845. 

Technical  education,  264, 849. 
Wfirtumberg 

Superior  Schools,  846. 

Special  Schools,  860. 
Wurtz,  Reform  School  at  Neuhof ,  696. 

Toung  Children  in  Prussian  Schools,  778. 

Riecke,  Views  of,  660. 
Yonth,  age  of,  676. 


Zeller  Reform  School  at  R 
ZflUchow,  Reform  School 
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rJi^  Brotherhood  of  Assistants,  608. 
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